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PREFATORY  AND  INTRODUCTORY. 


Since  the  time  when  man's  mind  first  busied  itself  vnth  subjects  beyond  his 
own  self-preservation  and  the  satisfaction  of  his  bodily  appetites,  the  anoma- 
lous and  curious  liave  been  of  exceptional  and  persistent  fascination  to  him ; 
and  especially  is  this  true  of  the  construction  and  functions  of  the  human  body. 
Possibly,  indeed,  it  was  the  anomalous  that  was  largely  instrumental  in  arous- 
ing in  the  savage  the  attention,  thought,  and  investigation  that  were  finally  to 
develop  into  the  body  of  organized  truth  which  we  now  call  Science.  As  by 
the  aid  of  collected  experience  and  careful  inference  w^e  to-day  endeavor  to 
pass  our  vision  into  the  dim  twilight  whence  has  emerged  our  civilization,  we 
find  abundant  hint  and  even  evidence  of  this  truth.  To  the  highest  type  of 
philosophic  minds  it  is  the  usual  and  the  ordinary  that  demand  investigation 
and  explanation.  But  even  to  such,  no  less  than  to  the  most  naive-minded, 
the  strange  and  exceptional  is  of  absorbing  interest,  and  it  is  often  through 
the  extraordinary  that  the  philosopher  gets  the  most  searching  glimpses  into 
the  heart  of  the  mystery  of  the  ordinary.  Truly  it  has  been  said,  facts  are 
stranger  than  fiction.  In  monstrosities  and  dermoid  cysts,  for  example,  we 
seem  to  cjitch  forbidden  sight  of  the  secret  work-room  of  Nature,  and  drag 
out  into  the  light  the  evidences  of  her  clumsiness,  and  proofs  of  her  lapses  of 
skill, — evidences  and  proofs,  moreover,  that  tell  us  much  of  the  methods  and 
means  used  by  the  vital  artisan  of  Life, — the  loom,  and  even  the  silent 
weaver  at  work  upon  the  mysterious  garment  of  corporeality. 

"  La  premiere  chose  qid  ^offre  ct  PHwnnie  quand  U  se  regarde,  c^est  son  corps,^' 
says  Pascal,  and  looking  at  the  matter  more  closely  we  find  that  it  was  the 
strange  and  mysterious  things  of  his  body  that  occupied  man's  earliest  as  well 
as  much  of  his  later  attention.  In  the  beginning,  the  organs  and  functions  of 
generation,  the  mysteries  of  sex,  not  the  routine  of  digestion  or  of  locomotion, 
stimulated  his  curiosity,  and  in  them  he  recognized,  as  it  were,  an  unseen  hand 
reaching  down  into  the  world  of  matter  and  the  workings  of  bodily  organiza- 
tion, and  reining  them  to  impersonal  service  and  far-ott*  ends.  All  ethnolo- 
gists and  students  of  primitive  religion  well  know  the  role  that  has  bc»en  played 
in  primitive  society  by  the  genetic  instincts.  Among  the  older  naturalists, 
such  as  Pliny  and  Aristotle,  and  even  in  the  older  historians,  whose  scope 
included  natural  as  well  as  civil  and  political  histor\%  the  atypic  and  bizarre, 
and  especially  the  aberrations  of  form  or  function  of  the  generative  organs, 
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caught  the  eye  most  quickly.  Judging  from  the  records  of  early  writers, 
when  Medicine  began  to  struggle  toward  self-consciousness,  it  was  again  the 
same  order  of  fects  that  was  singled  out  by  the  attention.  The  very  names 
applied  by  the  early  anatomists  to  many  structures  so  widely  separated  from 
the  organs  of  generation  as  were  those  of  the  brain,  give  testimony  of  the  state 
of  mind  that  led  to  and  dominated  the  practice  of  dissection. 

In  the  literature  of  the  past  centuries  the  predominance  of  tlie  interest  in 
the  curious  is  exemplified  in  the  almost  ludicrously  monotonous  iteration  of 
titles,  in  which  the  conspicuous  words  are  curiosa,  rara,  monstruosa,  memor- 
abilia, prodigiosa,  selecta,  exotica,  miraculi,  lusibus  naturae,  occultis  naturae, 
etc.,  etc.  Even  when  medical  science  became  more  strict,  it  was  largely  the 
curious  and  rare  that  were  thought  worthy  of  chronicling,  and  not  the  estab- 
lishment or  illustration  of  the  common,  or  of  general  principles.  With  all 
his  sovereign  sound  sense,  Ambrose  Par6  has  loaded  his  book  with  references 
to  impossibly  strange,  and  even  mythologic  cases. 

In  our  day  the  taste  seems  to  be  insatiable,  and  hardly  any  medical  jour- 
nal is  without  its  rare  or  ''  unique  "  case,  or  one  noteworthy  chiefly  by  reason 
of  its  anomalous  features.  A  curious  case  is  invariably  reported,  and  the  inser- 
tion of  such  a  report  is  generally  productive  of  correspondence  and  discus- 
sion with  the  object  of  finding  a  parallel  for  it. 

In  view  of  all  this  it  seems  itself  a  curious  fact  that  there  has  never  been 
any  systematic  gathering  of  medical  curiosities.  It  would  have  been  most 
natural  that  numerous  encyclopedias  should  spring  into  existence  in  response 
to  such  a  persistently  dominant  interest.  The  forelying  volume  appears  to 
be  the  first  thorough  attempt  to  classify  and  epitomize  the  literature  of  this 
nature.  It  has  been  our  purpose  to  briefly  summarize  and  to  arrange  in  order 
the  records  of  the  most  curious,  bizarre,  and  abnormal  cases  that  are  found 
in  medical  literature  of  all  ages  and  all  languages — ^a  thaumatographia  medica. 
It  will  be  readily  seen  that  such  a  collection  must  have  a  function  far  beyond 
the  satisfaction  of  mere  curiosity,  even  if  that  be  stigmatized  with  the  word 
"  idle."  If,  as  we  believe,  reference  may  here  be  found  to  all  such  cases  in 
the  literature  of  Medicine  (including  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Surgery,  Obstet- 
rics, etc.)  as  show  the  most  extreme  and  exceptional  departures  from  the 
ordinary,  it  follows  that  the  future  clinician  and  investigator  must  have  use 
for  a  handbook  that  decides  whether  his  own  strange  case  has  already  been 
paralleled  or  excelled.  He  will  thus  be  aided  in  determining  the  truth  of 
his  statements  and  the  accuracy  of  his  diagnoses.  Moreover,  to  know  ex- 
tremes gives  directly  some  knowledge  of  means,  and  by  implic^ition  and 
inference  it  frequently  does  more.  Remarkable  injuries  illustrate  to  what 
extent  tissues  and  organs  may  be  damaged  without  resultant  death,  and  thus 
the  surgeon  is  encouraged  to  proceed  to  his  operation  with  greater  confidence 
and  more  definite  knowledge  as  to  the  issue.  If  a  mad  cow  may  blindly 
play  the  part  of  a  successful  obstetrician  with  her  horns,  certainly  a  skilled 
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surgeon  may  hazard  entering  the  womb  with  his  knife.  If  large  portions 
of  an  organ, — the  lung,  a  kidney,  parts  of  the  liver,  or  the  brain  itself, — may 
be  lost  by  accident,  and  the  patient  still  live,  the  physician  is  taught  the  lesson 
oiml  deaperandunif  and  that  if  possible  to  arrest  disease  of  these  organs  before 
their  total  destruction,  the  prognosis  and  treatment  thereby  acquire  new  and 
more  hopeful  phases. 

Directly  or  indirectly  many  similar  examples  have  also  clear  medicolegal 
bearings  or  suggestions ;  in  fact,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  much  of  the  im- 
portance of  medical  jurisprudence  lies  in  a  thorough  comprehension  of  the 
anomalous  and  rare  cases  in  Medicine.  Expert  medical  testimony  has  its  chief 
value  in  showing  the  possibilities  of  the  occurrence  of  alleged  extreme  cases, 
and  extraordinary  deviations  from  the  natural.  Every  expert  witness  should 
be  able  to  maintain  his  argument  by  a  full  citation  of  parallels  to  any 
remarkable  theory  or  hypothesis  advanced  by  his  clients ;  and  it  is  only  by 
an  exhaustive  knowledge  of  extremes  and  anomalies  that  an  authority  on 
medical  jurisprudence  can  hope  to  substantiate  his  testimony  beyond  question. 
In  every  poisoning  case  he  is  closely  questioned  as  to  the  largest  dose  of  the 
drug  in  question  that  has  been  taken  with  impunity,  and  the  smallest  dose 
that  has  killed,  and  he  is  expected  to  have  the  cases  of  reported  idiosyncrasies 
and  tolerance  at  his  immediate  command.  A  widow  with  a  child  of  ten 
months'  gestation  may  be  saved  the  loss  of  reputation  by  mention  of  the 
authentic  cases  in  which  pregnancy  has  exceeded  nine  months'  duration ;  the 
proof  of  the  viability  of  a  seven  months'  child  may  alter  the  disposition  of 
an  estate ;  the  proof  of  death  by  a  blow  on  the  epigastrium  without  external 
marks  of  violence  may  convict  a  murderer ;  and  so  it  is  with  many  other 
cases  of  a  medicolegal  nature. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  old-time  medical  literature — sadly  and  unjustly 
neglected  in  our  rage  for  the  new — should  so  often  be  found  parallels  of  our 
most  wonderful  and  peculiar  modern  cases.  We  wish,  also,  to  enter  a  mild 
protest  against  the  modern  egotism  that  would  set  aside  with  a  sneer  as 
myth  and  fancy  the  testimonies  and  reports  of  philosophers  and  pliysicians, 
only  because  they  lived  hundreds  of  years  ago.  We  are  keenly  appreciative 
of  the  power  exercised  by  the  myth-making  faculty  in  the  past,  but  as  ap- 
plied to  early  physicians,  we  suggest  that  the  suspicion  may  easily  be  too 
active.  When  Par6,  for  example,  pictures  a  monster,  we  may  distrust  his 
art,  his  artist,  or  his  engraver,  and  make  all  due  allowance  for  his  primitive 
knowledge  of  teratology,  coupled  with  the  exaggerations  and  inventions  of  the 
wonder-lover;  but  when  he  describes  in  his  own  writing  what  he  or  his  confreres 
have  seen  on  the  battle-field  or  in  the  dissecting  room,  we  think,  within  moder- 
ate limits,  we  owe  him  credence.  For  the  rest,  we  doubt  not  that  the  modern 
reporter  is,  to  be  mild,  quite  as  much  of  a  myth-maker  as  his  elder  brother, 
especially  if  we  find  modern  instances  that  are  essentially  like  the  older  cases 
reported  in  reputable  journals  or  books,  and  by  men  presumably  honest.     In 
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our  collection  we  have  endeavored,  so  far  as  possible,  to  cite  similar  cases 
from  the  older  and  from  the  more  recent  literature. 

This  connection  suggests  the  question  of  credibility  in  general.  It  need 
hardly  be  said  that  the  lay-journalist  and  newspaper  reporter  have  usually  been 
ignored  by  us,  simply  because  experience  and  investigation  have  many  times 
proved  that  a  scientific  fact,  by  presentation  in  most  lay-journals,  becomes  in 
some  mysterious  manner,  ipso  fadOy  a  scientific  caricature  (or  worse  !),  and  if 
it  is  so  wdth  facts,  what  must  be  the  effect  upon  reports  based  upon  no  fact 
whatsoever  ?  It  is  manifestly  impossible  for  us  to  guarantee  the  credibility 
of  chronicles  given.  If  we  have  been  reasonably  certain  of  unreliability, 
we  may  not  even  have  mentioned  the  marvelous  statement.  Obviously,  we 
could  do  no  more  with  apparently  credible  cases,  reported  by  reputable  medi- 
cal men,  than  to  cite  author  and  source  and  leave  the  matter  there,  where 
our  responsibility  must  end. 

But  where  our  proper  responsibility  seemed  likely  never  to  end  was  in 
carrying  out  the  enormous  labor  requisite  for  a  reasonable  certainty  that  we 
had  omitted  no  searching  that  might  lead  to  undiscovered  facts,  ancient  or 
modem.  Choice  in  selection  is  always,  of  course,  an  affair  de  gustibus,  and 
especially  when,  like  the  present,  there  is  considerable  embarrassment  of 
riches,  coupled  with  the  purpose  of  compressing  our  results  in  one  handy 
volume.  In  brief,  it  may  be  said  that  several  years  of  exhaustive  research 
have  been  spent  by  us  in  the  great  medical  libraries  of  the  United  States  and 
Europe  in  collecting  the  material  herewith  presented.  If,  despite  of  this, 
omissions  and  errors  are  to  be  found,  we  shall  be  grateful  to  have  them 
pointed  out.  It  must  be  remembered  that  limits  of  space  have  forbidden 
satisfactory  discussion  of  the  cases,  and  the  prime  object  of  the  whole  work 
has  been  to  carefully  collect  and  group  the  anomalies  and  curiosities,  and 
allow  the  reader  to  form  his  own  conclusions  and  make  his  own  deductions. 

As  the  entire  labor  in  the  preparation  of  the  forelying  volume,  from  the 
inception  of  the  idea  to  the  completion  of  the  index,  has  been  exclusively  the 
personal  work  of  the  authors,  it  is  with  full  confidence  of  the  authenticity  of 
the  reports  quoted  that  the  material  is  presented. 

Complete  references  are  given  to  those  facts  that  are  comparatively  un- 
known or  unique,  or  tliat  are  worthy  of  particular  interest  or  further  investi- 
gation. To  prevent  unnecessary  loading  of  the  book  with  foot-notes,  in  those 
instances  in  which  there  are  a  number  of  cases  of  the  same  nature,  and  a  descrip- 
tion has  not  been  thought  necessarj'^,  mere  citation  being  sufficient,  references 
are  but  briefly  given  or  omitted  altogether.  For  the  same  reason  a  biblio- 
graphic index  has  been  added  at  the  end  of  the  text.  This  contains  the 
most  important  sources  of  information  used,  and  each  journal  or  book  therein 
has  its  own  number,  which  is  used  in  its  stead  all  through  the  book  (thus, 
476  signifies  The  Lancet,  London ;  597,  the  New  York  Medical  Journal ; 
etc.).     These  bibliographic  numbers  begin  at  100. 
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Notwithstanding  that  every  effort  has  been  made  to  conveniently  and  satis- 
factorily group  the  thousands  of  cases  contained  in  the  book  (a  labor  of  no 
small  proportions  in  itself),  a  complete  general  index  is  a  practical  necessity 
for  the  full  success  of  what  is  essentially  a  reference-volume,  and  conse- 
quently one  has  been  added,  in  which  may  be  found  not  only  the  subjects  under 
consideration  and  numerous  cross-references,  but  also  the  names  of  the 
authors  of  the  most  important  reports.  A  table  of  contents  follows  this 
preface. 

We  assume  the  responsibility  for  innovations  in  orthography,  certain 
abbreviations,  and  the  occasional  substitution  of  figures  for  large  numerals, 
fractions,  and  decimals,  made  necessary  by  limited  space,  and  in  some  crises 
to  more  lucidly  show  tables  and  statistics.  From  the  variety  of  the  reports, 
uniformity  of  nomenclature  and  numeration  is  almost  impossible. 

As  we  contemplate  constantly  increasing  our  data,  we  shall  be  glad  to 
receive  information  of  any  unpublished  anomalous  or  curious  cases,  either  of 
the  past  or  in  the  future. 

For  many  courtesies  most  generously  extended  in  aiding  our  research- 
work  we  wish,  among  others,  to  acknowledge  our  especial  gratitude  and  in- 
debtedness to  the  officers  and  assistants  of  the  Surgeon-Generars  Librar}^  at 
Wasliington,  D.  C,  the  Library  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Ix)n- 
don,  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum,  the  Library  of  the  British  Medical 
Association,  the  Biblioth^ue  de  Faculty  de  M6decine  de  Paris,  the  Biblio- 
th^ue  Nationale,  and  the  Library  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

George  M.  Gould. 

Philadelphia,  Oct6ber,  1896.  Walter  L.  Pyle. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
GENETIC  ANOMALIES. 

Menstruation  has  always  been  of  interest^  not  only  to  the  student  of 
medicine,  but  to  the  lay-observer  as  well.  In  olden  times  there  were  many 
opinions  concerning  its  causation,  all  of  which,  until  the  era  of  physiologic 
investigation,  were  of  superstitious  derivation.  Believing  menstruation  to 
be  the  natural  means  of  exit  of  the  feminine  bodily  impurities,  the  ancients 
always  thought  a  menstruating  woman  was  to  be  shunned ;  her  very  presence 
was  deleterious  to  the  whole  animal  economy,  as,  for  instance,  among  the 
older  writers  we  find  that  Pliny  *  remarks  :  "  On  the  approach  of  a  woman 
in  this  state,  must  will  become  sour,  seeds  which  are  touched  by  her  become 
sterile,  grass  withers  away,  garden  plants  are  parched  up,  and  the  fruit 
will  fall  from  the  tree  beneath  which  she  sits."  He  also  says  that  the 
menstruating  women  in  Cappadocia  were  perambulated  about  the  fields  to 
preserve  the  vegetation  from  worms  and  caterpillars.  According  to  Flem- 
ming,^  menstrual  blood  was  believed  to  be  so  powerful  that  the  mere  touch 
of  a  menstruating  woman  would  render  vines  and  all  kinds  of  fruit-trees 
sterile.  Among  the  indigenous  Australians,  menstrual  superstition  was  so 
intense  that  one  of  the  native  blacks,  who  discovered  his  wife  lying  on  his 
blanket  during  her  mienstrual  period,  killed  her,  and  died  of  terror  himself 
in  a  fortnight.  Hence,  Australian  women  during  this  season  are  forbidden 
to  touch  anything  that  men  use.*^  Aristotle  said  that  the  very  look  of  a  men- 
struating woman  would  take  the  polish  out  of  a  mirror,  and  the  next  person 
looking  in  it  would  be  bewitched.  Frommann  ^  mentions  a  man  who  said 
he  saw  a  tree  in  Groa  which  withered  because  a  catamenial  napkin  was  hung 
on  it.  Bourke  remarks  that  the  dread  felt  by  the  American  Indians  in  this 
respect  corresponds  with  the  particulars  recited  by  Pliny.  Squaws  at  the 
time  of  menstrual  purgation  are  obliged  to  seclude  themselves,  and  in  most 
instances   to   occupy  isolated    lodges,   and  in    all  tribes  are   forbidden  to 

a  636,  L.  xxviii.,  cap.  23.  ^  de  Remediis,  16  and  17. 

c  Frazer,  *'  The  Golden  Bongh.'*     *  "  Tractatns  de  Fascinatione/'  Nuremberg,  1675. 
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prepare  food  for  anyone  save  themselves.  It  was  believed  that,  were  a  men- 
struating woman  to  step  astride  a  rifle,  a  bow,  or  a  lance,  the  weapon  would 
have  no  utility.  Medicine  men  are  in  the  habit  of  making  a  "  protective  " 
clause  whenever  they  concoct  a  "  medicine,"  which  is  to  the  efl*ect  that  the 
"  medicine  '^  will  be  effective  provided  that  no  woman  in  this  condition  is 
allowed  to  approach  the  tent  of  the  official  in  charge. 

Empiricism  had  doubtless  taught  the  ancient  husbands  the  dangers  of 
sexual  intercourse  during  this  period,  and  the  after-results  of  many  such  con- 
nections were  looked  upon  as  manifestations  of  the  contagiousness  of  the  evil 
excretions  issuing  at  this  period.  Hence  at  one  time  menstruation  was  held 
in  much  awe  and  abhorrence. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  some  of  the  eastern  countries  menstruation  was 
regarded  as  sacred,  and  the  first  menstrual  discharge  was  considered  so  valua- 
ble that  premenstrual  marriages  were  inaugurated  in  order  that  the  first 
ovum  might  not  be  wasted,  but  fertilized,  because  it  was  supposed  to  be  the 
purest  and  best  for  the  purpose.  Such  customs  are  extant  at  the  present  day 
in  some  parts  of  India,  despite  the  efforts  of  the  British  Government  to  sup- 
press them,  and  descriptions  of  child-marriages  and  their  evil  results  have 
oft;en  been  given  by  missionaries. 

As  the  advances  of  physiology  enlightened  the  mind  as  to  the  true  nature 
of  the  menstrual  period,  and  the  age  of  superstition  gradually  disappeared, 
the  intense  interest  in  menstruation  vanished,  and  now,  rather  than  being 
held  in  fear  and  awe,  the  physicians  of  to-day  constantly  see  the  results  of 
copulation  during  this  period.  The  uncontrollable  desire  of  the  husband  and 
the  mercenary  aims  of  the  prostitute  furnish  examples  of  modern  disregard. 

The  anomalies  of  menstruation  must  naturally  liave  attracted  much 
attention,  and  we  find  medical  literature  of  all  times  replete  with  examples. 
While  some  are  simply  examples  of  vicarious  or  compensatory  menstrua- 
tion, and  were  so  explained  even  by  the  older  writers,  there  are  many  that  are 
physiologic  curiosities  of  considerable  interest.  Lh^ritier  *^  furnishes  the 
oft-quoted  histor}'^  of  the  case  of  a  young  girl  who  suffered  from  suppression 
of  menses,  which,  instead  of  flowing  through  the  natural  channels,  issued 
periodically  from  vesicles  on  the  leg  for  a  period  of  six  months,  when 
the  seat  of  the  discharge  changed  to  an  eruption  on  the  left  arm,  and  con- 
tinued in  this  location  for  one  year  ;  then  the  discharge  shifted  to  a  sore  on 
the  thumb,  and  at  the  end  of  another  six  months  again  changed,  the  next 
location  being  on  the  upper  eyelid ;  here  it  continued  for  a  period  of  two 
years.  Brierre  de  Boismont  and  Meisner  describe  a  case  apparently  identical 
with  the  foregoing,  though  not  quoting  the  source. 

Haller,  *^  in  a  collection  of  physiologic  curiosities  covering  a  period  of  a 
century  and  a  half,  cites  18  instances  of  menstruation  from  the  skin. 
Parrot  has  also  mentioned  several  cases  of  this  nature.     Chambers  *  speaks 

•476,  1861,  i.,  207. 
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of  bloody  sweat  occurring  periodically  in  a  woman  of  twenty-seven  ;  the 
intervals,  however,  were  occasionally  but  a  week  or  a  fortnight,  and  the  exu- 
dation was  not  confined  to  any  one  locality.  Van  Swieten  ^^  quotes  the 
history  of  a  case  of  suppression  of  the  menstrual  function  in  which  there 
were  convulsive  contractions  of  the  body,  followed  by  paralysis  of  the 
right  arm.  Later  on,  the  patient  received  a  blow  on  the  left  eye  causing 
amaurosis ;  swelling  of  this  organ  followed,  and  one  month  later  blood 
issued  from  it,  and  subsequently  blood  oozed  from  the  skin  of  the  nose,  and 
ran  in  jets  from  the  skin  of  the  fingers  and  from  the  nails. 

D'Andrad6*  cites  an  account  of  a  healthy  Parsee  lady,  eighteen  years 
of  age,  who  menstruated  regularly  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  and  a  half  years ; 
the  catamenia  then  became  irregular  and  she  suffered  occasional  hemorrhages 
from  the  gums  and  nose,  together  with  attacks  of  hematemesis.  The  men- 
struation returned,  but  she  never  became  pregnant,  and,  later,  blood  issued 
from  the  healthy  skin  of  the  left  breast  and  right  forearm,  recurring  every 
month  or  two,  and  finally  additional  dermal  hemorrhage  developed  on  the  fore- 
head. Microscopic  examination  of  the  exuded  blood  showed  usual  constituents 
present  There  are  two  somewhat  similar  cases  spoken  of  in  French  literature.^ 
The  first  was  that  of  a  young  lady,  who,  after  ten  years'  suppression  of  the 
menstrual  discharge,  exhibited  the  flow  from  a  vesicular  eruption  on  the 
finger.  The  other  case  was  quite  peculiar,  the  woman  being  a  prostitute, 
who  menstruated  from  time  to  time  through  spots,  the  size  of  a  five-franc 
piece,  developing  on  the  breasts,  buttocks,  back,  axilla,  and  epigastrium. 
Barham  ®  records  a  case  similar  to  the  foregoing,  in  which  the  menstru- 
ation assumed  the  character  of  periodic  purpura.  Duchesne  ^  mentions  an 
instance  of  complete  amenorrhea,  in  which  the  ordinary  flow  was  replaced 
by  periodic  sweats. 

Parrot  speaks  of  a  woman  who,  when  seven  months  old,  suffered  from 
strumous  ulcers,  which  left  cicatrices  on  the  right  hand,  from  whence,  at  the 
age  of  six  years,  issued  a  sanguineous  discharge  with  associate  convulsions. 
One  day,  while  in  violent  grief,  she  shed  bloody  tears.  She  menstruated  at 
the  age  of  eleven,  and  was  temporarily  improved  in  her  condition ;  but  after 
any  strong  emotion  the  hemorrhages  retumetl.  The  subsidence  of  the  bleed- 
ing followed  her  first  pregnancy,  but  subsequently  on  one  occasion,  when  the 
menses  were  a  few  days  in  arrears,  she  exhibited  a  blood-like  exudation  from 
the  forehead,  eyelids,  and  scalp.  As  in  the  case  under  D'Andrad6's  obser- 
vation, the  exudation  was  found  by  microscopic  examination  to  consist  of 
the  true  constituents  of  blood.  An  additional  element  of  complication  in 
this  case  was  the  occurrence  of  occasional  attacks  of  hematemesis. 

Menstruation  from  the  Breasts. — Being  in  close  sympathy  with  the 
generative  function,  we  would  naturally  expect  to  find  the  female  mammse 
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involved  in  cases  of  anomalous  menstruation^  and  the  truth  of  this  supposi- 
tion is  substantiated  in  the  abundance  of  such  cases  on  record.  Schenck  * 
reports  instances  of  menstruation  from  the  nipple ;  and  Richter,  de  Fonte- 
chia,  Laurentius,^  Marcellus  Donatus/  Amatus  Lusitanus,**  and  Bierling 
are  some  of  the  older  writers  who  have  observed  this  anomaly.  Par6  ®  says 
the  wife  of  Pierre  de  F6ure,  an  iron  merchant,  living  at  Chasteaudun, 
menstruated  such  quantities  from  the  breasts  each  month  that  several  ser- 
viettes were  necessary  to  receive  the  discharge.  Cazenave  ^  details  the  his- 
tory of  a  case  in  which  the  mammary  menstruation  was  associated  with  a 
similar  exudation  from  the  face,  and  Wolffs  saw  an  example  associated  with 
hemorrhage  from  the  fauces.  In  the  Lancet  (1840-1841)  is  an  instance  of 
monthly  discharge  from  beneath  the  left  mamma.  Finley  ^  also  writes  of  an 
example  of  mammary  hemorrhage  simulating  menstruation.  Barnes  saw  a 
case  in  St.  George's  Hospital,  London,  1876,  in  which  the  young  girl  men- 
struated vicariously  from  the  nipple  and  stomach.  In  a  London  discussion 
there  was  mentioned  *  the  case  of  a  healthy  woman  of  fifty  who  never  was 
pregnant,  and  whose  menstruation  had  ceased  two  years  previously,  but  who 
for  twelve  months  had  menstruated  regularly  from  the  nipples,  the  hemor- 
rhage being  so  profuse  as  to  require  constant  change  of  napkins.  The 
mammse  were  large  and  painful,  and  the  accompanying  symptoms  were  those 
of  ordinary  menstruation.  Boulger^  mentions  an  instance  of  periodic  men- 
strual discharge  from  beneath  the  left  mamma.  Jacobson  ^  speaks  of  habitual 
menstruation  by  both  breasts.  Rouxeau^  describes  amenorrhea  in  a  girl  of 
seventeen,  who  menstruated  from  the  breast ;  and  Teufard  ™  reports  a  case 
in  which  there  was  reestablishment  of  menstruation  by  the  mammse  at  the  age 
of  fifty-six.  Baker  °  details  in  full  the  description  of  a  case  of  vicarious  men- 
struation from  an  ulcer  on  the  right  mamma  of  a  woman  of  twenty  (PI.  1). 
At  the  time  he  was  called  to  see  her* she  was  suffering  with  what  was  called 
"  green-sickness.''  The  girl  had  never  menstruated  regularly  or  freely. 
The  right  mamma  was  quite  well  developed,  flaccid,  the  nipple  prominent, 
and  the  superficial  veins  larger  and  more  tortuous  than  usual.  The  patient 
stated  that  the  right  mamma  had  always  been  larger  than  the  left.  The 
areola  was  large  and  well  marked,  and  \  inch  from  its  outer  edge,  imme- 
diately under  the  nipple,  there  was  an  ulcer  with  slightly  elevated  edges 
measuring  about  1 J  inches  across  the  base,  and  having  an  opening  in  its  center 
\  inch  in  diameter,  covered  with  a  thin  scab.  By  removing  the  scab  and 
making   pressure  at  the  base  of  the  ulcer,  drops  of  thick,  mucopurulent 
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matter  were  made  to  exude.  This  discharge,  however,  was  not  offensive  to 
the  smell.  On  March  17,  1846,  the  breast  became  much  enlarged  and  con- 
gested, as  portrayed  in  Plate  1  (Fig.  1).  The  ulcer  was  much  inflamed  and 
painful,  the  veins  corded  and  deep  colored,  and  there  was  a  free  discharge 
of  sanguineous  yellowish  matter.  When  the  girl's  general  health  improved 
and  menstruation  became  more  natural,  the  vicarious  discharge  diminished 
in  proportion,  and  the  ulcer  healed  shortly  afterward.  Every  month  this 
breast  had  enlarged,  the  ulcer  became  inflamed  and  discharged  vicariously, 
continuing  in  this  manner  for  a  few  days,  with  all  the  accompanying  mens- 
trual symptoms,  and  then  dried  up  gradually.  It  was  stated  that  the  ulcer 
was  the  result  of  the  girl's  stooping  over  some  bushes  to  take  an  egg  from  a 
hen's  nest,  when  the  point  of  a  palmetto  stuck  in  her  breast  and  broke  off. 
The  ulcer  subsequently  formed,  and  ultimately  discharged  a  piece  of  pal- 
metto. This  happened  just  at  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  the  menstrual 
epoch.  The  accompanying  figures,  Plate  1  (Figs.  1,  2),  show  the  breast  in 
the  ordinary  state  and  at  the  time  of  the  anomalous  discharge. 

Hancock  *  relates  an  instance  of  menstruation  from  the  left  breast  in  a 
large,  otherwise  healthy,  Englishwoman  of  thirty-one,  who  one  and  a  half 
years  after  the  birth  of  the  youngest  child  (now  ten  years  old)  commenced 
to  have  a  discharge  of  fluid  from  the  left  breast  three  days  before  the  time 
of  the  regular  period.  As  the  fluid  escaped  from  the  nipple  it  became 
changed  in  character,  passing  from  a  whitish  to  a  bloody  and  to  a  yellow- 
ish color  respectively,  and  suddenly  terminating  at  the  beginning  of  the  real 
flow  from  the  uterus,  to  reappear  again  at  the  breast  at  the  close  of  the  flow, 
and  then  lasting  two  or  three  days  longer.  Some  pain  of  a  lancinating  type 
occurred  in  the  breast  at  this  time.  The  patient  first  discovered  her  peculiar 
condition  by  a  stain  of  blood  upon  the  night-gown  on  awakening  in  the 
morning,  and  this  she  traced  to  the  breast.  From  an  examination  it  ap- 
peared that  a  neglected  lacerated  cervix  during  the  birth  of  the  last  child 
had  given  rise  to  endometritis,  and  for  a  year  the  patient  had  suffered  from 
severe  menorrhagia,  for  which  she  was  subsequently  treated.  At  this  time 
the  menses  became  scanty,  and  then  superveneil  the  discharge  of  bloody  fluid 
from  the  left  breast,  as  heretofore  mentioned.  The  right  breast  remained 
always  entirely  passive.  A  remarkable  feature  of  the  case  was  that  some 
escape  of  fluid  occurred  from  the  left  breast  during  coitus.  As  a  possible 
means  of  throwing  light  on  this  subject  it  may  be  added  that  the  patient 
was  unusually  vigorous,  and  during  the  nursing  of  her  two  children  she  had 
more  than  the  ordinary  amount  of  milk  (galactorrhea),  which  poured  from  the 
breast  constantly.  Since  this  time  the  breasts  had  been  quite  normal,  except 
for  the  tendency  manifested  in  the  left  one  under  the  conditions  given. 

Cases  of  menstruation  through  the  eyes  are  frequently  mentioned  by 
the  older  writers.     Bellini,**  Hellwig,^^  and  Dodonseus  all  speak  of  menstrua- 
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tion  from  the  eye.  Jonston  *^'  quotes  an  example  of  ocular  menstruation  in 
a  young  Saxon  girl,  and  Bartholinus  ^^  an  instance  associated  with  bloody  dis- 
charge of  the  foot.  Guepin  •  has  an  example  in  a  case  of  a  girl  of  eighteen, 
who  commenced  to  menstruate  when  three  years  old.  The  menstruation 
was  tolerably  regular,  occurring  every  thirty-two  or  thirty-three  days,  and 
lasting  from  one  to  six  days.  At  the  cessation  of  the  menstrual  flow,  she 
generally  had  a  supplementary  epistaxis,  and  on  one  occasion,  when  this  was 
omitted,  she  suffered  a  sudden  effusion  into  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye. 
The  discharge  had  only  lasted  two  hours  on  this  occasion.  He  also  relates  an 
example  of  hemorrhage  into  the  vitreous  humor  in  a  case  of  amenorrhea. 
Conjunctival  hemorrhage  has  been  noticed  as  a  manifestation  of  vicarious 
menstruation  by  several  American  observers.  Liebreich  found  examples  of 
retinal  hemorrhage  in  suppressed  menstruation,  and  Sir  James  Paget  *^  says 
that  he  has  seen  a  young  girl  at  Moorfields  who  had  a  small  effusion  of 
blood  into  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye  at  the  menstrual  period,  which 
became  absorbed  during  the  intervals  of  menstruation.  Blair®  relates  the 
history  of  a  case  of  vicarious  menstruation  attended  with  conjunctivitis  and 
opacity  of  the  cornea.  Law  ^  speaks  of  a  plethoric  woman  of  thirty  who 
bled  freely  from  the  eyes,  though  menstruating  r^ularly. 

Relative  to  menstruation  from  the  ear,  Spindler,®  PauUini,^  and  Ali- 
bert  ^  furnish  examples.  In  Paullini\s  case  the  discharge  is  spoken  of  as 
very  foul,  which  makes  it  quite  possible  that  this  was  a  case  of  middle-ear 
disease  associated  with  some  menstrual  disturbance,  and  not  one  of  true 
vicarious  menstruation.  Alibert's  case  was  consequent  upon  suppression  of 
the  menses.  Law  ^  cites  an  instance  in  a  woman  of  twenty-three,  in  whom 
the  menstrual  discharge  was  suspended  several  months.  She  experienced 
fulness  of  the  head  and  bleeding  (largely  from  the  ears),  which  subse- 
quently occurred  periodically,  being  preceded  by  much  throbbing ;  but  the 
patient  finally  made  a  good  recovery.  Barnes,*  Stepanoff,^  and  Field  ^  ad- 
duce examples  of  this  anomaly.  Jouilleton  *  relates  an  instance  of  men- 
struation from  the  right  ear  for  five  years,  following  a  miscarriage. 

Hemorrhage  from  the  mouth  of  a  vicarious  nature  has  been  frequently 
observed  associated  with  menstrual  disorders.  The  Ephemerides,^^  Mei- 
bomius,^^  and  Rhodius  mention  instances.  The  case  of  Meibomius  was  that 
of  an  infant,  and  the  case  mentioned  by  Rhodius  was  associated  with  hemor- 
rhages from  the  lungs,  umbilicus,  thigh,  and  tooth-cavit}\  AUport™  reports 
the  history  of  a  case  in  which  there  was  recession  of  the  gingival  margins 
and  alveolar  processes,  the  consequence  of  amenorrhea.     Caso**  has  an  in- 
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stance  of  menstruatioii  from  the  gums,  and  there  is  on  record  the  description 
of  a  woman,  aged  thirty-two,  who  had  bleeding  from  the  throat  preceding  men- 
struation ;  later  the  menstruation  ceased  to  be  regular,  and  four  years  pre- 
viously, after  an  unfortunate  and  violent  connection,  the  menses  ceased,  and 
the  woman  soon  developed  hemorrhoids  and  hemoptysis.  Henry  *  speaks  of 
a  woman  who  menstruated  from  the  mouth  ;  at  the  necropsy  207  stones  were 
found  in  the  gall-bladder.  Krishaber  speaks  of  a  case  of  lingual  men- 
struation at  the  epoch  of  menstruation. 

Descriptions  of  menstruation  from  the  extremities  are  quite  numer- 
ous. Pechlin  ^  offers  an  example  from  the  foot ;  Boerhaave  from  the  skin 
of  the  hand ;  Ephemerides  ^^  from  the  knee ;  Albertus  from  the  foot ; 
Zacutus  Lusitanus  ^  from  the  lefl  thumb  ;  Bartholinus  ^  a  curious  instance 
from  the  hand  ;  and  the  Ephemerides  ®  another  during  pregnancy  from  the 
ankle. 

Post'  speaks  of  a  very  peculiar  case  of  edema  of  the  arm  alternating 
with  the  menstrual  discharge.  Sennert  writes  of  menstruation  from  the 
groin  associated  with  hemorrhage  from  the  umbilicus  and  gums.  Moses  ^ 
offers  an  example  of  hemorrhage  from  the  lunbilicus,  doubtless  vicarious. 
Verduc  details  the  history  of  two  cases  from  the  top  of  the  head,  and  Kerck- 
ring  ^  cites  three  similar  instances,  one  of  which  was  associated  with  hemor- 
rhage from  the  hand. 

A  peculiar  mode  is  vicarious  menstrual  hemorrhage  through  old 
ulcers,  wounds,  or  cicatriceSi  and  many  examples  are  on  record,  a  few  of 
which  will  be  described.  Calder  ^  gives  an  excellent  account  of  menstrua- 
tion at  an  ankle-ulcer,  and  Brincken^  says  he  has  seen  periodical  bleeding 
from  the  cicatrix  of  a  leprous  ulcer.  In  the  Lancet^  is  an  account  of  a  case 
in  the  Vienna  Hospital  of  simulated  stigmata ;  the  scar  opened  each  month 
and  a  menstrual  flow  proceeded  therefrom  ;  but  by  placing  a  plaster-of-Paris 
bandage  about  the  wound,  sealing  it  so  that  tampering  with  the  wound  could 
be  easily  detected,  healing  soon  ensued,  and  the  imposture  was  thus  exposed. 
Such  would  likely  be  the  result  of  the  investigation  of  most  cases  of  "  bleed- 
ing wounds  "  which  are  exhibited  to  the  ignorant  and  superstitious  for  relig- 
ious purposes. 

Hogg  ^  publishes  a  report  describing  a  young  lady  who  injured  her  leg 
Mrith  the  broken  steel  of  her  crinoline.  The  wound  healed  nicely,  but  always 
burst  out  afresh  the  day  preceding  the  regular  period.  Forster  ™  speaks  of 
a  menstrual  ulcer  of  the  face,  and  Moses  ^  two  of  the  head.  White,  quoted 
by  Barnes,  cites  an  instance  of  vicarious  hemorrhage  from  five  deep  fissures 
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of  the  lips  in  a  girl  of  fourteen ;  the  hemorrhage  was  periodical  and  oould 
not  be  checked.  At  the  advent  of  each  menstrual  period  the  lips  became 
much  congested,  and  the  recently-healed  menstrual  scars  burst  open  anew. 

Knaggs  *  relates  an  interesting  account  of  a  sequel  to  an  operation  for  - 
ovarian  disease.  Following  the  operation,  there  was  a  regular,  painless 
menstruation  every  month,  at  which  time  the  lower  part  of  the  wound  re- 
opened, and  blood  issued  forth  during  the  three  days  of  the  catamenia. 
McGraw  ^  illustrates  vicarious  menstruation  by  an  example,  the  discharge 
issuing  from  an  ovariotomy-scar,  and  Hooper  ®  cites  an  instance  in  which  the 
vicarious  function  was  performed  by  a  sloughing  ulcer.  Buchanan  **  and 
Simpson  ®  describe  "  amenorrheal  ulcers."  Dupuytren '  speaks  of  denuda- 
tion of  the  skin  from  a  bum,  with  the  subsequent  development  of  vicarious 
catamenia  from  the  seat  of  the  injury. 

There  are  cases  on  record  in  which  the  menstruation  occurs  by  the 
rectum  or  the  urinary  tract.  Barbee  «  illustrates  this  by  a  case  in  which 
cholera  morbus  occurred  monthly  in  lieu  of  the  regular  menstrual  discharge. 
Barrett^  speaks  of  a  case  of  vicarious  menstruation  by  the  rectum.  Ast- 
bury  *^®  says  he  has  seen  a  case  of  menstruation  by  the  hemorrhoidal  vessels^ 
and  instances  of  relief  from  plethora  by  vicarious  menstruation  in  this 
manner  are  quite  common.  Bosenbladt  ^^  cites  an  instance  of  menstruation 
by  the  bladder,  and  Salmuth  ^  speaks  of  a  pregnant  woman  who  had  her 
monthly  flow  by  the  urinary  tract.  Ford  ^  illustrates  this  anomaly  by 
the  case  of  a  woman  of  thirty-two,  who  began  normal  menstruation  at  four- 
teen ;  for  quite  a  period  she  had  vicarious  menstruation  from  the  urinary 
tract,  which  ceased  after  the  birth  of  her  last  child.  The  coexistence  of  a 
floating  kidney  in  this  case  may  have  been  responsible  for  this  hemorrhage, 
and  in  reading  reports  of  so-called  menstruation  due  consideration  must  be 
given  to  the  existence  of  any  other  than  menstrual  derangement  before  we 
can  accept  the  cases  as  true  vicarious  hemorrhage.  Tarnier  cites  an  instance 
of  a  girl  without  a  uterus,  in  whom  menstruation  proceeded  from  the  vagina. 
Zacutus  Lusitanus  ^  relates  the  history  of  a  case  of  uterine  occlusion,  with 
the  flow  from  the  lips  of  the  cervix.  There  is  mentioned  an  instance  of 
menstruation  from  the  labia. 

The  occurrence  of  menstruation  after  removal  of  the  uterus  or 
ovaries  is  frequently  reported.  Storer,^  Clay,"  Tait,°  and  the  British  and 
Foreign  Medico-Chirurgical  Review  **  report  cases  in  which  menstruation 
took  place  with  neither  uterus  nor  ovary.  Doubtless  many  authentic 
instances  like  the  preceding  could  be  found  to-day.     Menstruation  after 

a  310, 1873.    b  125,  1884,  912-914.    c  547,  1882-3.  d  381,  1879. 

«  Month.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.,  Lond.,  1855,  xx.,  347.  f  363,  1828,  i.,  85. 

g  511,  1840.  b  809,  1875.  i  706,  cent,  iii.,  obs.  36. 

J  125,  vol.  xxii.,  154.       k  831,  L.  ix.,  obs;  4.  1  476,  1866,  ii.,  471. 

m476,  1880,  i.,  16.  n  548,  1884,  i.,  662.  o  22,  1873,  i;,  296. 
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hysterectomy  and  ovariotomy  has  been  attributed  to  the  incomplete  removal 
of  the  organs  in  question,  yet  ujx)n  postmortem  examination  of  some  crises 
no  vestige  of  the  functional  organs  in  question  has  been  found. 

Hematemesis  is  a  means  of  anomalous  menstruation,  and  several 

instances  are  recorded.  Marcellus  Donatus  *  and  Benivenius  *^^  exemplify 
this  with  cases.  Instances  of  vicarious  and  compensatory  epistaxis  and 
hemoptysis  are  so  common  that  any  examples  would  be  superfluous.  There 
is  recorded  ^  an  inexplicable  case  of  menstruation  from  the  region  of  the 
sternum,  and  among  the  curious  anomalies  of  menstruation  must  be  men- 
tioned that  reported  by  Parvin  ^  seen  in  a  woman,  who,  at  the  menstrual  epoch, 
suffered  hemoptysis  and  oozing  of  blood  from  the  lips  and  tongue.  Occa- 
sionally there  was  a  substitution  of  a  great  swelling  of  the  tongue,  rendering 
mastication  and  articulation  very  difficult  for  four  or  five  days.  Parvin  gives 
portraits  showing  the  venous  congestion  and  discoloration  of  the  lips. 

Instances  of  migratory  menstruation,  the  flow  moving  periodically 
from  the  ordinary  passage  to  the  breasts  and  mammae,  are  found  in  the  older 
writers.^  Salmuth  speaks  of  a  woman®  on  whose  hands  appeared  spots 
immediately  before  the  establishment  of  the  menses.  Cases  of  semimonthly 
menstruation  ^^  and  many  similar  anomalies  of  periodicity  are  spoken  of. 

The  Ephemerides  contains  ^  an  instance  of  the  simulation  of  menstrua- 
tion after  death,  and  Testa  «  speaks  of  menstruation  lasting  through  a  long 
sleep.  Instances  of  black  menstruation  are  to  be  found,  described  in  full, 
in  the  Ephemerides,  by  PauUini**  and  by  Schurig,'  and  in  some  of  the  later 
works ;  it  is  jK)ssible  that  an  excess  of  iron,  administered  for  some  menstrual 
disorder,  may  cause  such  an  alteration  in  the  color  of  the  menstrual  fluid. 

Suppression  of  menstruation  is  brought  about  in  many  peculiar  ways, 
and  sometimes  by  the  slightest  of  causes,  some  authentic  instances  being  so 
strange  as  to  seem  mythical.  Through  the  Ephemerides  ^^  we  constantly 
read  of  such  causes  as  contact  with  a  corpse,  the  sight  of  a  serj^ent  or  mouse, 
the  sight  of  monsters,  ete.  Lightning  stroke  and  curious  neuroses  have  been 
reported  as  causes.  Many  of  the  older  books  on  obstetric  subjects  are  full 
of  such  instances,  and  modern  illustrations  are  constantly  reported. 

Menstruation  in  Man. — Peritxlic  discharges  of  l)lood  in  man,  constitut- 
ing what  is  called  "  male  menstruation,''  have  been  frequently  noticed  and 
are  particularly  interesting  when  the  discharge  is  from  the  penis  or  urethra, 
furnishing  a  striking  analogy  to  the  female  function  of  menstruation.  The 
older  authors  quoted  several  such  instances,  and  Mehliss  says  that  in  the 
ancient  davs  certain  writers  remarked  that  catamenial  lustration  from  the 
penis   was    inflicted   on  the   Jews   as  a  divine  punishment.     Bartholinus  ^ 

a  306,  L.  iv.,  19.  »>  108,  dec.  i.,  vol.  iv.,  69.  c  7^4,  1877. 
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mentions  a  case  in  a  youth  ;  the  Ephemerides  several  instances ;  Zacutus 
Lusitaniis,  8alnuith, "  Hageciorn,  Fahriciiis  Hildanus,  Vesalius,  ^  Mead,  ^ 
and  Acta  Eruditoruni'^  all  mention  instances.  Forel*'  saw  menstruation  in 
a  man.  Gloninger^  tells  of  a  man  of  thirty-six,  who,  since  the  age  of 
seventeen  years  and  five  months,  had  had  lunar  manifestations  of  menstrua- 
tion. Each  attack  was  accomj>anied  by  pains  in  the  back  and  hypogastric 
region,  febrile  disturbance,  and  a  sanguineous  discharge  from  the  urethra, 
which  resembled  in  color,  consistency,  etc.,  the  menstrual  flux.  King«  re- 
lates that  while  attending:  a  course  of  mcKlical  lectures  at  the  University  of 
Louisiana  he  formed  the  a(jquaintance  of  a  young  student  who  jK)ssessed  the 
normal  male  generative  organs,  but  in  whom  the  simulated  function  of  men- 
struation was  periodically  performed.  The  cause  was  inexplicable,  and  the 
unfortunate  victim  was  the  sul)ject  of  deep  chagrin,  and  was  afflicted  w'ith 
melancholia.  He  had  menstruated  for  three  years  in  this  maimer :  a  fluid 
exuded  from  the  sebaceous  glands  of  the  deep  fossa  behind  the  corona 
glandis  ;  this  fluid  was  of  the  same  ai>jK»arance  as  the  menstrual  flux.  The 
quantity  >vas  from  one  to  two  ounces,  and  the  discharge  lasted  from  three  to 
six  days.  At  this  time  the  student  was  twenty-two  years  of  age,  of  a 
lymphatic  temperament,  not  particularly  lustful,  and  was  never  the  victim 
of  any  venereal  disease.  The  author  gives  no  account  of  the  after-life  of 
this  man,  his  whereabouts  being,  unfortunately,  unknown  or  omitted. 

Vicarious  Menstruation  in  the  Male. — This  simulaticm  of  menstma- 
tion  by  the  male  assumes  a  vicjirious  nature  as  well  as  in  the  female.  Van 
Swieten,*'  quoting  from  Benivenius,  relates  a  case  of  a  man  who  once  a  month 
sweated  great  quantities  of  blood  from  his  right  flank.  Pinel  mentions  a 
case  of  a  captain  in  the  army  (M.  Regis),  who  was  wounded  by  a  bullet  in 
the  body  and  who  afterward  had  a  monthly  discharge  from  the  urethra. 
Pinel  (»lls  attention  particularly  to  the  analogy  in  this  case  by  mentioning 
that  if  the  captiiin  were  exposed  to  fatigue,  privation,  cold,  etc.,  he  exhibited 
the  onlinarv  symptoms  of  amenorrhea  or  suppression.  Fournier  *  speaks  of 
a  man  over  thirty  years  old,  who  had  been  the  subject  of  a  menstrual  evacua- 
tion since  pul>erty,  or  shortly  after  his  first  sexual  intercourse.  He  would 
experience  jxiins  of  the  premenstrual  type,  about  twenty-four  hours  before 
the  ap[>earance  of  the  flow,  which  subsided  w^hen  the  menstruation  began. 
He  was  of  an  intensely  voluptuous  nature,  and  constantly  gave  himself  up  to 
sexual  excesses.  The  flow  was  abundant  on  the  first  day,  diminished  on  the 
second,  and  ceased  on  the  third.  Halliburton,^  Jouillcton,  and  Kayman  also 
record  male  menstruation. 

Cases  of  menstruation  during  pregnancy  and  lactation  are  not  rare. 
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It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  pregnancy^  lactation,  and  menstruation  coexist- 
ing. No  careful  obstetrician  will  deny  pregnancy  solely  on  the  regular 
occurrence  of  the  menstrual  periods,  any  more  than  he  would  make  the  diag- 
nosis of  pregnancy  from  the  fact  of  the  suppression  of  menses.  Blake  • 
reports  an  instance  of  catamenia  and  mammary  secretion  during  pregnancy. 
Denaux  de  Breyne  mentions  a  similar  case.  The  child  was  born  by  a  face- 
presentation.  De  Saint-Moulin  ^  cites  an  instance  of  the  persistence  of  men- 
struation during  pregnancy  in  a  woman  of  twenty-four,  who  liad  never  been 
regular;  the  child  was  bom  at  term.  Gelly  speaks  of  a  case  in  which 
menstruation  continued  until  the  third  month  of  pregnancy,  when  abortion 
occurred.  Post,®  in  describing  the  birth  of  a  two-pound  child,  mentions 
that  menstruation  had  persisted  during  the  mother's  pr^nancy.  Rousset* 
reports  a  peculiar  case  in  which  menstruation  appeared  during  the  last  four 
months  of  pregnancy. 

There  are  some  cases  on  record  of  child-bearing  after  the  menopause, 
as,  for  instance,  that  of  Pearson,®  of  a  woman  who  had  given  birth  to  nine 
children  up  to  September,  1836  ;  after  this  the  menses  appeared  only  slightly 
until  July,  1838,  when  they  ceased  entirely.  A  year  and  a  half  afi;er  this 
she  was  delivered  of  her  tenth  child.  Other  cases,  somewhat  similar,  will 
be  found  under  the  discussion  of  late  conception. 

Precocious  menstruation  is  seen  from  birth  to  nine  or  ten  years.  Of 
course,  menstruation  before  the  third  or  fourth  year  is  extremely  rare,  most 
of  the  cases  reported  before  this  age  being  merely  accidental  sanguineous 
discharges  from  the  genitals,  not  regularly  periodical,  and  not  true  catamenia. 
However,  there  are  many  authentic  cases  of  infantile  menstruation  on  record, 
which  were  generally  associated  with  precocious  development  in  other  parts  as 
well.  Billard  says  that  the  source  of  infantile  menstruation  is  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  uterus ;  but  Camerer  explains  it  as  due  to  ligature  of  the 
umbilical  cord  before  the  circulation  in  the  pulmonary  vessels  is  thoroughly 
established.  In  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  we  i^iust  bear  in  mind  the 
influence  of  climate  and  locality  on  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  menstruation. 
In  the  southern  countries,  girls  arrive  at  maturity  at  an  earlier  age  than 
their  sisters  of  the  north.  Medical  reports  from  India  show  early  puberty 
of  the  females  of  that  country.  Campbell  remarks  that  girls  attain  the  age 
of  puberty  at  twelve  in  Siam,  while,  on  the  contrary,  some  observers  report 
the  fact  that  menstruation  does  not  appear  in  the  Esquimaux  women  until 
the  age  of  twenty-three,  and  then  is  very  scanty,  and  is  only  present  in  the 
summer  months. 

Cases  of  menstruation  commencing  Avithin  a  few  days  after  birth  and 
exhibiting  periodical   recurrence  are  spoken  of  by  Penada,*^  Neucs  Han- 
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noverisches  Magazin,*  Drummond,*^  Buxtorf,"  Arnold,^  The  Lancet,®  and 
the  British  Medical  Journal.  ^ 

Cecil «  relates  an  instance  of  menstruation  on  the  sixth  day,  continuing 
for  five  days,  in  which  six  or  eight  drams  of  blood  were  lost.  Peeples^ 
cites  an  instance  in  Texas  in  an  infant  at  the  age  of  five  days,  which  was 
associated  with  a  remarkable  development  of  the  genital  organs  and  breasts. 
Van  Swieten  oifers  an  example  at  the  first  month ;  the  British  Medical 
Journal  ^  at  the  second  month  ;  Conarmond  at  the  third  month.  Ysabel,  a 
young  slave  girl  belonging  to  Don  Carlos  Pedro  of  Havana,^  began  to 
menstruate  soon  after  birth,  and  at  the  first  year  was  regular  in  this  function. 
At  birth  her  mammae  were  well  developed  and  her  axillse  were  slightly  cov- 
ered with  hair.  At  the  age  of  thirty-two  months  she  was  three  feet  ten 
inches  tall,  and  her  genitals  and  mammse  resembled  those  of  a  girl  of  thir- 
teen. Her  voice  was  grave  and  sonorous ;  her  moral  inclinations  were  not 
known.  Deever^*^  records  an  instance  of  a  child  two  years  and  seven 
months  old  who,  witli  the  exception  of  three  months  only,  had  menstruated 
regularly  since  the  fourth  month.  Harle  ^  speaks  of  a  child,  the  youngest 
of  three  girls,  who  liad  a  bloody  discharge  at  the  age  of  five  months  which 
lasted  three  days  and  recurred  every  month  until  the  child  was  weaned  at  the 
tenth  month.  At  the  eleventh  month  it  returned  and  continued  periodically 
until  death,  occasioned  by  diarrhea  at  the  fourteenth  month.  The  necropsy 
showed  a  uterus  If  inches  long,  the  lips  of  which  were  congested ;  the  left 
ovary  was  twice  the  size  of  the  riglit,  but  displayed  nothing  strikingly 
abnormal.  Baillot  and  the  British  Medical  Journal  ^  cite  instances  of  men- 
struation at  the  fourth  month,  A  case  is  on  record"*  of  an  infant  who  menstru- 
ated at  the  age  of  six  months,  and  whose  menses  returned  on  the  twenty- 
eighth  day  exactly.  Clark,  Wall,  and  the  Lancet "  give  descriptions  of  cases 
at  the  ninth  month.  Naegele  has  seen  a  case  at  the  eighteenth  month,  and 
Schmidt  and  Colly  ®  in  the  second  year.  Another  case  pms  that  of  a  child, 
nineteen  months  old,  whose  breasts  and  external  genitals  were  fully  de- 
veloped, although  the  child  had  shown  no  sexual  desire,  and  did  not  exceed 
other  children  of  the  same  age  in  intellectual  development.  This  prodigy 
was  symmetrically  formed  and  of  pleasant  appearance.  Warner  ^  speaks  of 
Sophie  Grantz,  of  Jewish  parentage,  born  in  Cincinnati,  July  27,  1865, 
whose  menses  began  at  the  twenty-third  month  and  had  continued  regularly 
up  to  the  time  of  reporting.  At  the  age  of  three  years  and  six  months 
she  was  38  inches  tall,  38  pounds  in  weight,  and  her  girth  at  the  hip  was 
33 J  inches.     The  pelvis  was  broad  and  well  shaped,  and  measured  10 J 
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inches  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  spinous  process  of  one  ilium  to  that 
of  the  other,  being  a  little  more  than  the  standard  pelvis  of  Churchill,  and, 
in  consequence  of  this  pelvic  development,  her  legs  were  bowed.  The 
mammae  and  labia  had  all  the  appearance  of  established  puberty^  and  the 
pubes  and  axillfie  were  covered  with  hair.  She  was  lady-like  and  maidenly 
in  her  demeanor,  without  unnatural  constraint  or  effrontery.  A  case  some- 
what similar,  though  the  patient  had  the  appearance  of  a  little  old  woman,*  was 
a  child  of  three  whose  breasts  were  as  well  developed  as  in  a  girl  of  twenty, 
and  whose  sexual  organs  rasembled  those  of  a  girl  at  puberty.  She  had 
menstruated  regularly  since  the  age  of  two  years.  Woodruff*^  describes  a 
child  who  began  to  menstruate  at  two  years  of  age  and  continued  regularly 
thereafter.  At  the  age  of  six  years  she  was  still  menstruating,  and  exhibited 
beginning  signs  of  puberty.  She  was  118  cm.  tall,  her  breasts  were  devel- 
oped, and  she  had  hair  on  the  mons  veneris.  Van  der  Veer  ^  mentions  an 
infant  who  began  menstruating  at  the  early  age  of  four  months  and  had 
continued  regularly  for  over  two  years.  She  liad  the  features  and  develop- 
ment of  a  child  ten  or  twelve  years  old.  The  external  labia  and  the  vulva 
in  all  its  parts  were  well  formed,  and  the  mons  veneris  was  covered  with  a 
full  growth  of  hair.  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Mandelshof,  the  Ephemerides, 
Rause,  Greoffroy-Saint-Hilaire,  and  several  others**  report  instances  of 
menstruation  occurring  at  three  years  of  age.  Le  Beau  ®  describes  an  infant- 
prodigy  who  was  bom  with  the  mammae  well  formed  and  as  much  hair  on 
the  mons  veneris  as  a  girl  of  thirteen  or  fourteen.  She  menstruated  at  three 
and  continued  to  do  so  regularly,  the  flow  lasting  four  days  and  being 
copious.  At  the  age  of  four  years  and  five  montlis  she  was  42  J  inches  tall ; 
her  features  were  regular,  the  complexion  rosy,  the  hair  chestnut,  the  eyes 
blue-gray,  her  mammae  the  size  of  a  large  orange,  and  indications  that  she 
would  be  able  to  bear  children  at  the  age  of  eight.  Prideaux  cites  a  case  at 
five,  and  Gaugirau  Casals,  a  doctor  of  Agde,  ^  has  seen  a  girl  of  six  years 
who  suffered  abdominal  colic,  hemorrhage  from  the  nose,  migraine,  and  neu- 
ralgia, all  periodically,  which,  with  the  association  of  pruritus  of  the  genitals 
and  engorged  mammse,  led  him  to  suspect  amenorrhea.  He  ordered  baths, 
and  shortly  the  menstruation  appeared  and  became  regular  thereafter. 
Brierre  de  Boismont  records  cases  of  catamenia  at  five,  seven,  and  eight 
years ;  and  Skene  *  mentions  a  girl  who  menstruated  at  ten  years  and  five 
months.  She  was  in  the  lowest  grade  of  society,  living  with  a  drunken 
father  in  a  tenement  house,  and  was  of  wretched  physical  constitution,  quite 
ignorant,  and  of  low  moral  character,  as  evinced  by  her  specific  vaginitis. 
Occurring  from  nine  years  to  the  ordinary  time  of  puberty,  many  cases  are 
recorded. 
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Instances  of  protracted  menstruation  are,  as  a  rule,  reliable,  the  indi- 
viduals themselves  being  cognizant  of  the  nature  of  true  menstruation^  and 
themselves  furnishing  the  requisite  information  as  to  the  nature  and  perio- 
dicity of  the  discharge  in  question.  Such  cases  range  even  past  the  century- 
mark.  Many  elaborate  statistics  on  this  subject  have  been  gathered  by  men 
of  ability.     Dr.  Meyer  of  Berlin  quotes  the  following  : — 
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These  statistics  were  from  examination  of  6000  cases  of  menstruating 
women.  The  last  seven  were  found  to  be  in  women  in  the  highest  class  of 
society. 

Mehliss  has  made  the  following  collection  of  statistics  of  a  somewhat  sim- 
ilar nature : — 

Late  Dentition.  Late  Late 

Male.       Female.  Lactation.  Menstruation. 

Between  40  and  60 0           4  0  0 

50    "    60 1           4  2  1 

60    "    70 3           2  1  0 

70    "    80 3           2  0  7 

80    "    90 6           2  0  0 

90    "  100 1            1  0  1 

Above    100              6           1  0  1 


20         16  3  10 

These  statistics  seem  to  have  been  made  with  the  idea  of  illustrating  the 
mar\'elous  rather  than  to  give  the  usual  prolongation  of  these  functions.  It 
hardly  seems  possible  that  ordinary  investigation  would  show  no  cases  of 
menstruation  between  sixty  and  seventy,  and  seven  cases  between  seventy 
and  eighty ;  however,  in  searching  literature  for  such  a  collection,  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  the  more  extraordinary  the  instance,  the  more  likely  it  is 
that  it  would  be  spoken  of,  as  the  natural  tendency  of  medical  men  is  to 
overlook  the  important  ordinary  and  report  the  nonimportant  extraordinary. 

Dewees  mentions  an  example  of  menstruation  at  sixty-five,  and  others  at 
fifty-four  and  fifty-five  years.  Motte  sjwaks  of  a  case  at  sixty-one ;  Ryan  and 
others,  at  fifty-five,  sixty,  and  sixty-five  ;  Parry,  from  sixty-six  to  seventy- 
seven  ;  Desormeux,  from  sixty  to  seventy-five  ;  Semple,  at  seventy  and  eighty- 
seven  ;  Higgins,*  at  seventy-six  ;  Whitehead,**  at  seventy-seven  ;  Bernstein, 
atseventj'-eight ;  Beyrat,*'  at  eighty-seven  ;  Haller,  at  one  hundred ;  and  high- 
est of  all  is  Blancardi's  case,  in  which  menstruation  was  present  at  one  hun- 
dred and  six  years.  In  the  London  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,!  831,  are 
reported  cases  at  eighty  and  ninety-five  years.     In  Good's  System  of  Nosol- 
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ogy  ***  there  are  instances  occurring  at  seventy-one,  eighty,  and  ninety  years. 
There  was  a  woman  in  Italy  whose  menstrual  function  continued  from  twen- 
ty-four to  ninety  years,*  Emmet  ^  cites  an  instance  of  menstruation  at 
seventy,  and  Brierre  de  Boismont  one  of  a  woman  who  menstruated  regu* 
larly  from  her  twenty-fourth  year  to  the  time  of  her  death  at  ninety-two. 

Strasberger  of  Beeskow  describes  a  woman  who  ceased  menstruating  at 
forty-two,  who  remained  in  good  health  up  to  eighty,  suifering  slight  attacks 
of  rheumatism  only,  and  at  this  late  age  was  seized  with  abdominal  pains, 
followed  by  menstruation,  which  continued  for  three  years;  the  woman  died 
the  next  year.  This  late  menstruation  had  all  the  sensible  characters  of  the 
early  one.  Kennard  ^  mentions  a  negress,  aged  ninety-one,  who  menstruated 
at  fourteen,  ceased  at  forty-nine,  and  at  eighty-two  commence  again,  and 
was  regular  for  four  yejirs,  but  had  had  no  return  since.  On  the  return  of  her 
menstruation,  believing  that  her  procreative  powers  were  returning,  she  mar- 
ried a  vigorous  negro  of  thirty-five  and  experienced  little  diflBculty  in  satisfying 
his  desires.  Du  Peyrou  de  Cheyssiole  and  Bonhoure  ^  speak  of  an  aged  peas- 
ant woman,  past  ninety-one  years  of  age,  who  menstruated  regularly. 

Petersen  *  describes  a  woman  of  seventy-nine,  who  on  March  26th  was 
seized  with  uterine  pains  lasting  a  few  days  and  terminating  with  hemor- 
rhagic discharge.  On  April  23d  she  was  seized  again,  and  a  discharge  com- 
menced on  the  25th,  continuing  four  days.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  report, 
one  year  after,  this  menstruation  had  been  regular.  There  is  an  instance  on 
record  of  a  female  who  menstruated  every  three  montlis  during  the  period 
from  her  fiftieth  to  her  seventy-fourth  year,  the  discharge,  however,  being 
very  slight.  Thomas'  cites  an  instance  of  a  woman  of  sixty-nine  who  had 
had  no  menstruation  since  her  forty-ninth  year,  but  who  commenced  again  the 
year  he  saw  her.  Her  mother  and  sister  were  similarly  affected  at  the  age 
of  sixty,  in  the  first  case  attributable  to  grief  over  the  death  of  a  son,  in  the 
second  ascribed  to  frights  It  seemed  to  be  a  peculiar  family  idiosyncrasy. 
Velasquez  of  Tarentum  «  saya  that  the  Abbess  of  Monvicaro  at  the  very 
advanced  age  of  one  hundred  had  a  recurrence  of  catamenia  after  a  severe 
illness,  and  subsequently  a  new  set  of  teeth  and  a  new  growth  of  hair. 

Late  Establishment  of  Menstruation. — In  some  cases  menstruation 
never  appears  until  late  in  life,  presenting  the  same  phenomena  as  normal 
menstruation.  Perfect  ^  relates  the  history  of  a  woman  who  had  been  mar- 
ried  many  years,  and  whose  menstruation  did  not  apj)ear  until  her  forty- 
seventh  year.  She  was  a  widow  at  the  time,  and  had  never  been  pregnant. 
Up  to  the  time  of  her  death,  which  was  occasioned  by  a  convulsive  colic,  in 
her  fifty-seventh  year,  she  had  the  usual  prodromes  of  menstruation  followed 
by  the  usual  discharge.     Rodsewitxjh  ^    speaks  of  a  widow  of  a  peasant  who 
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menstruated  for  the  first  time  at  the  age  of  thirty-six.  Her  first  coitus  took 
place  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  before  any  signs  of  menstruation  had  appeared^ 
and  from  this  time  all  through  her  married  life  she  was  either  pregnant  or 
suckling.  Her  husband  died  when  thirty-six  years  old,  and  ever  since  the 
catamenial  flow  had  shown  itself  with  great  regularity.  She  had  borne 
twins  in  her  second,  fourth,  and  eighth  confinement,  and  altogether  had  16 
children.  Holdefrund  in  1836  mentions  a  case  in  which  menstruation  did 
not  commence  until  the  seventieth  year,  and  Hoyer  *  mentions  one  delayed 
to  the  seventy-sixth  year.  Marx  of  Krakau^  speaks  of  a  woman,  aged 
forty-eight,  who  had  never  menstruated ;  until  forty-two  years  old  she  had 
felt  no  symptoms,  but  at  this  time  pain  began,  and  at  forty-eight  regular 
menstruation  ensued.  At  the  time  of  re|X)rt,  four  years  after,  she  was  free 
from  pain  and  amenorrhea,  and  her  flow  was  regular,  though  scant.  She 
had  been  married  since  she  was  twenty-eight  years  of  age.  A  somewhat 
similar  case  is  mentioned  by  Gregorj'  ^  of  a  mother  of  7  children  who 
had  never  had  her  menstrual  flow.  There  are  two  instances  of  delayed 
menstruation  quoted  :  "^  the  first,  a  woman  of  thirty,  well  formed,  healthy,  of 
good  social  position,  and  with  all  the  signs  of  puberty  except  menstruation, 
which  had  never  appeared ;  the  second,  a  married  woman  of  forty-two,  who 
throughout  a  healthy  connubial  life  had  never  menstruated.  An  instance  is 
known  to  the  authors  of  a  woman  of  forty  who  has  never  menstruated,  though 
she  is  of  exceptional  vigor  and  development.  She  has  been  married  many 
years  without  pregnancy. 

The  medical  literature  relative  to  precocious  impregnation  is  full  of 
marv'elous  instances.  Individually,  many  of  the  eases  would  be  bevond 
credibility,  but  when  instance  after  instance  is  reix)rted  by  reliable  authori- 
ties we  must  accept  the  possibility  of  their  occurrence,  even  if  we  doubt 
the  statements  of  some  of  the  authorities.  No  less  a  medical  celebrity  than 
the  illustrious  Sir  Astley  Cooper  remarks  that  on  one  occasion  he  saw  a 
girl  in  Scotland,  seven  years  old,  whose  pelvis  was  so  fully  developed  that 
he  was  sure  she  could  easily  give  birth  to  a  child  ;  and  Warner's  case  of  the 
Jewish  girl  three  and  a  half  years  old,  with  a  pelvis  of  normal  width,  more 
than  substantiates  this  supposition.  Similar  examples  of  precocious  pelvic 
and  sexual  development  are  on  record  in  abundance,  and  nearly  every  medi- 
cal man  of  experience  has  seen  cases  of  infantile  masturbation. 

The  ordinary  period  of  female  maturity  is  astonishingly  late  when  com- 
pared with  the  lower  animals  of  the  same  size,  particularly  when  viewed 
with  cases  of  animal  precocity  on  record.  Bertliold*"  speaks  of  a  kid  four- 
teen days  old  which  was  impregnate<l  by  an  adult  goat,  and  at  the  usual 
j)eriod  of  gestation  l)ore  a  kid,  which  was  mature  but  weak,  to  which  it  gave 
milk  in  abundance,  and  both  the  mother  and  kid  grew  upstrcmg.  Compared 
with  the  above,  child-bearing  by  women  of  eight  is  not  extraordinar}% 
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The  earliest  case  of  conception  that  has  come  to  the  authors'  notice  is  a 
quotation  in  one  of  the  last  century  books  from  von  Mandelslo*  of  impreg- 
nation at  six ;  but  a  careful  search  in  the  British  Museum  failed  to  confirm 
this  statement,  and,  for  the  present,  we  must  accept  the  statement  as  hearsay 
and  without  authority  available  for  reference-purposes. 

Molitor  ^  gives  an  instance  of  precocious  pregnancy  in  a  child  of  eight. 
It  was  probably  the  same  case  spoken  of  by  Lefebvre  ^  and  reported  to  the 
Belgium  Academy  :  A  girl,  born  in  Luxemborg,  well  developed  sexually, 
having  hair  on  the  pubis  at  birth,  who  menstruated  at  four,  and  at  the  age 
of  eight  was  impregnated  by  a  cousin  of  thirty-seven,  who  was  sentenced  to 
five  years'  imprisonment  for  seduction.  The  pregnancy  terminated  by  the 
expulsion  of  a  mole  containing  a  well-characterized  human  embryo. 
Schmidt's  case  in  1779^  was  in  a  child  who  had  menstruated  at  two,  and 
bore  a  dead  fetus  when  she  was  but  eight  years  and  ten  months  old.  She 
had  all  the  appearance  and  development  of  a  girl  of  seventeen.  Kussmaul 
gives  an  example  of  conception  at  eight.  Dodd®  speaks  of  a  child  who 
menstruated  early  and  continued  up  to  the  time  of  impregnation.  She  was  a 
hard  worker  and  did  all  her  mother's  washing.  Her  labor  pains  did  not 
continue  over  six  hours,  from  first  to  the  last.  The  child  was  a  large  one, 
weighing  7  pounds,  and  afterward  died  in  convulsions.  The  infant's  left 
foot  had  but  3  toes.  The  young  mother  at  the  time  of  delivery  was  only 
nine  years  and  eight  months  old,  and  consequently  must  have  been  impreg- 
nated before  the  age  of  nine.  Meyer  gives  an  astonishing  instance  of  birth  in 
a  Swiss  girl  at  nine.  Cam  describes  a  case  of  a  child  who  menstruated  at  two, 
became  pregnant  at  eight,  and  lived  to  an  advanced  age.  Ruttel  reports  con- 
ception in  a  girl  of  nine,  and  as  far  north  as  St.  Petersburg  a  girl  has  become 
a  mother  before  nine  years.  The  Journal  de  Si^nvanSf  1684,^'^  contains  the 
report  of  the  case  of  a  boy,  who  survived,  being  born  to  a  mother  of  nine 
years. 

Beck  has  reported  an  instance  of  deliver}'  in  a  girl  a  little  over  ten  years 
of  age.  There  are  instances  of  fecundity  at  nine  years  recortled  by  Ephemeri- 
des,  Wolffius,*^  Savonarola,^  and  others.**  Gleaves  *  rej^orts  from  Wytheville, 
Va.,  the  history  of  what  he  calls  the  cxise  of  the  yoimgest  mother  in  Virginia 
— Annie  IT. — who  was  born  in  Bland  County,  July  15,  1885,  and,  on  Sep- 
tember 10,  1895,  was  delivore<l  of  a  well-formed  child  weighing  5  pounds. 
The  girl  liad  not  the  development  of  a  woman,  although  she  had  menstruated 
regularly  since  her  fiflh  year.  The  labor  was  short  and  uneventful,  and,  two 
hours  afterward,  the  child-mother  wanted  to  arise  and  dress  and  would  have 
done  so  liad  she  been  permitted.  There  were  no  developments  of  the 
mammse  nor  secretion  of  milk.     The  baby  was  nourished  through  its  short 
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existence  (as  it  only  lived  a  week)  by  its  grandmother^  who  had  a  child  only 
a  few  months  old.  The  parents  of  this  child  were  prosperous,  intelligent,  and 
worthy  people,  and  there  was  no  doubt  of  the  child's  age.  "  Annie  is  now 
well  and  plays  about  with  the  other  children  as  if  nothing  had  happened.'' 
Harris  refers  to  a  Kentucky  woman,  a  mother  at  ten  years,  one  in  Massachu- 
setts a  mother  at  ten  years,  eight  months,  and  seventeen  days,  and  one  in  Phila- 
delphia at  eleven  years  and  three  months.  The  first  case  was  one  of  infantile 
precocity,  the  other  belonging  to  a  much  later  period,  the  menstrual  function 
having  been  established  but  a  few  months  prior  to  conception.  All  these 
girls  had  well-developed  pelves,  large  mammae,  and  the  general  marks  of 
womanhood,  and  bore  living  children.  It  has  been  remarked  of  3  very 
markedly  precocious  cases  of  pregnancy  tliat  one  was  the  daughter  of  very 
humble  parents,  one  born  in  an  almshouse,  and  the  other  raised  by  her  mother 
in  a  house  of  prostitution.  The  only  significance  of  this  statement  is  the 
greater  amount  of  vice  and  opportunity  for  precocious  sexual  intercourse  to 
which  they  were  exposed ;  doubtless  similar  cases  under  more  favorable  con-- 
ditions  would  never  be  recognized  as  such. 

The  instance  in  the  Journal  deSgavans  is  reiterated  in  1775,*  which  is  but 
such  a  repetition  as  is  found  all  through  medical  literature — "  new  friends 
with  old  faces,"  as  it  were.  Haller  observed  a  case  of  impregnation  in  a 
girl  of  nine,  who  had  menstruated  several  years,  and  others  who  had  become 
pregnant  at  nine,  ten,  and  twelve  years  res|>ectively.  Rowlett,^  whose  case 
is  mentioned  by  Harris,  saw  a  child  who  had  menstruated  the  first  year 
and  regularly  thereafter,  and  gave  birth  to  a  child  weighing  7|  pounds 
when  she  was  only  ten  years  and  thirteen  days  old.  At  the  time  of  delivery 
she  measured  4  feet  7  inches  in  height  and  weighed  100  pounds.  Curtis,*^ 
who  is  also  quoted  by  Harris,  relates  the  history  of  Elizabeth  Drayton,  who 
became  pregnant  before  she  was  ten,  and  was  delivered  of  a  full-grown, 
living  male  child  weighing  8  pounds.  She  had  menstruated  once  or  twice 
before  conception,  was  fairly  healthy  during  gestation,  and  had  a  rather 
lingering  but  natural  labor.  To  complete  the  story,  the  father  of  this  child 
was  a  boy  of  fifteen.  One  of  the  faculty  of  Montpellier  ^  has  reported  an 
instance  at  New  Orleans  of  a  young  girl  of  eleven,  who  became  impregnated 
by  a  youth  who  was  not  yet  sixteen.  Maygrier  ®  says  tliat  he  knew  a  girl 
of  twelve,  living  in  the  Faul)ourg  Saint-Germain,  who  was  confined. 

Harris '  relates  the  particulars  of  the  case  of  a  white  girl  who  l>egan  to 
menstruate  at  eleven  years  and  four  months,  and  who  gave  birth  to  an  over- 
sized male  child  on  January  21,  1872,  when  she  was  twelve  years  and  nine 
months  old.  She  had  an  abundance  of  milk  and  nursed  the  child  ;  the  labor 
was  of  about  eighteen  hours'  duration,  and  laceration  was  avoided.  He  also 
speaks  of  a  nmlatto  girl,  born  in  1848,  who  began   to  menstruate  at  eleven 
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years  and  nine  months,  and  gave  birth  to  a  female  child  before  she  reached 
thirteen,  and  bore  a  second  child  when  fourteen  years  and  seven  months  old. 
The  child's  father  was  a  white  boy  of  seventeen. 

The  following  are  some  Indian  statistics  :  *  1  pregnancy  at  ten,  6  at  eleven, 
2  at  eighteen,  1  at  nineteen.**  Chevers  ^  speaks  of  a  mother  at  ten  and 
others  at  eleven  and  twelve ;  and  Green,  at  Dacca,  performed  craniotomy 
npon  the  fetus  of  a  girl  of  twelve.  Wilson  ^  gives  an  account  of  a  girl 
thirteen  years  old,  who  gave  birth  to  a  full-grown  female  child  after  three 
hours'  labor,  ^e  made  a  speedy  convalescence,  but  the  child  died  four 
weeks  afterward  from  bad  nursing.  The  lad  who  acknowledged  paternity 
was  nineteen  years  old.  King^  reports  a  well-verified  case  of  confinement 
in  a  girl  of  eleven.     Both  the  mother  and  child  did  well. 

Robertson  of  Manchester  describes  a  girl,  working  in  a  cotton  factory, 
who  was  a  mother  at  twelve ;  de  La  Motte  *^*  mentions  pregnancy  before 
twelve ;  Kilpatrick  ®  in  a  negress,  at  eleven  years  and  six  months ;  Fox,'  at 
twelve ;  Hall,»  at  twelve ;  Kinney,**  at  twelve  years,  ten  months,  and  sixteen 
days  ;  Herrick,^  at  thirteen  years  and  nine  months ;  Murillo,^  at  thirteen  years ; 
Philippart,*^  at  fourteen  years ;  Stallcup,  at  eleven  years  and  nine  months ; 
Stoakley,*  at  thirteen  years ;  Walker,""  at  the  age  of  twelve  years  and  eight 
months ;  anothet  case,*"  at  twelve  years  and  six  months ;  and  Williams,^  at 
eleven. 

•  An  editorial  article  in  the  Indian  Medical  Gazette  of  Sept.,  1890,  says  i— 

'*Tfae  appearance  of  menstroation  is  held  by  the  threat  mi^iority  of  natives  of  India  to 
be  evidence  and  proof  of  marriageability,  bnt  among  the  Hindn  eommnnity  it  is  considered 
disgraceful  that  a  girl  should  remain  unmarried  until  this  function  is  established.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  girls  are  married  at  the  age  of  nine  or  ten  years,  bnt  it  is  understood  or  pro- 
fessed that  the  consummation  of  the  marriage  is  delayed  until  after  the  first  menstrual  period. 
There  is,  however,  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  the  earlier  ceremony  is  very  IVeqnently, 
perhaps  commouly,  taken  to  warrant  resort  to  sexual  intercourse  before  the  menstrual  flux 
has  occurred  :  it  may  be  accepted  as  true  that  premenstrual  copulation  is  largely  practised 
under  the  cover  of  marriage  in  this  country. 

*^  From  this  practice  it  results  that  girls  become  mothers  at  the  earliest  possible  period 
of  their  lives.  A  native  medical  witness  testified  that  in  about  20  per  cent,  of  marriages 
children  were  born  by  wives  of  from  twelve  to  thirteen  years  of  age.  Cases  of  death  caused 
by  the  first  act  of  sexual  intercourse  are  by  no  means  rare.  They  are  naturally  concealed, 
but  ever  and  anon  they  come  to  light.  Dr.  Chevers  mentioned  some  14  cases  of  this  sort  in 
the  last  edition  of  his  *  Handbook  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  for  India/  and  Dr.  Harvey 
found  5  in  the  medicolegal  returns  submitted  by  the  Civil  Surgeons  of  the  Bengal  Presidency 
during  the  years  1870-71-72. 

"  Reform  must  come  from  conviction  and  effort,  as  in  every  other  case,  but  meantime  the 
strong  arm  of  the  law  should  be  put  forth  for  the  protection  of  female  children  IVom  the 
degradation  and  hurt  entailed  by  premature  sexual  intercourse.  This  can  easily  be  done  by 
raising  the  age  of  punishable  intercourse,  which  is  now  fixed  at  the  al^surd  limit  of  ten  years. 
Menstruation  very  seldom  appears  in  native  girls  before  the  completed  age  of  twelve  years, 
and  if  the  *age  of  consent '  were  raised  to  that  limit,  it  would  not  interfere  with  the  preju- 
dices and  customs  which  insist  on  marriage  before  menstruation.'* 
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In  1816  some  girls  were  admitted  to  the  Paris  Maternity  as  young  as 
thirteen,  and  during  the  Revolution  several  at  eleven,  and  even  younger. 
Smith  *  speaks  of  a  legal  case  in  which  a  girl,  eleven  years  old,  being 
safely  delivered  of  a  living  child,  cliarged  her  uncle  with  raj)e.  Allen  ^  speaks 
of  a  girl  who  became  pregnant  at  twelve  years  and  nine  months,  and  was 
delivered  of  a  healthy,  9-pound  boy  before  the  physician's  arrival ;  the 
placenta  came  away  afterward,  and  the  mother  made  a  speedy  recovery. 
She  was  thought  to  have  had  "  dropsy  of  the  abdomen,"  as  the  parents  had 
lost  a  girl  of  about  the  same  age  who  was  tapped  for  ascites.  The  father  of 
the  child  was  a  boy  only  fourteen  years  of  age. 

Marvelous  to  relate,  there  are  on  record  several  cases  of  twins  being  born 
to  a  child  mother.  Kay  reports  a  case  of  twins  in  a  girl  of  thirteen ; 
Montgomery,  at  fourteen ;  and  Meigs  reports  the  case  of  a  young  girl,  of 
S})anish  blood,  at  Maracaibo,  who  gave  birth  to  a  child  before  she  was 
twelve  and  to  twins  before  reaching  fourteen  years. 

In  the  older  works,  tlie  following  authors  have  reported  cases  of  preg- 
nancy before  the  appearance  of  menstruation :  Biallonius,  Vogel,  Mor- 
gagni,  the  anatomist  of  the  kidney,  Schenck,  Bartholinus,  Bierling,  Zacchias, 
Charleton,  Mauriceau,  Ephemerides,  and  Fabricius  Hildanus. 

In  some  cases  this  preccx?ity  seems  to  be  hereditary,  being  transmitted 
from  mother  to  daughter,  bringing  about  an  almost  incredible  state  of  affairs, 
in  which  a  girl  is  a  grandmother  about  the  ordinary  age  of  maternity.  Kay 
saysj4;hat  he  had  reported  to  him,  on  "  pretty  good  "  authority,  an  instance 
of  a  Damascus  Jewess  who  became  a  grandmother  at  twenty-one  years.  In 
France  ^  they  record  a  young  grandmother  of  twenty-eight.  Ketchum  ^ 
speaks  of  a  negress,  aged  thirteen,  who  gave  birth  to  a  well-develoj>ed  child 
which  began  to  menstruate  at  ten  years  and  nine  months  and  at  thirteen 
became  pregnant ;  hence  the  negress  was  a  grandmother  at  twenty-five  years 
and  nine  months.  She  had  a  second  child  before  she  was  sixteen,  who  began 
to  menstruate  at  seven  years  and  six  months,  thus  proving  the  inheritance  of 
this  precocity,  and  leaving  us  at  sea  to  figure  what  degree  of  grandmother 
she  may  be  if  she  lives  to  an  advanced  age.  Another  interesting  case  of 
this  nature  is  that  of  Mrs.  C,®  born  1854,  married  in  1867,  and  who  had  a 
daughter  ten  months  after.  This  daughter  married  in  1882,  and  in  March, 
1883,  gave  birth  to  a  9-pound  boy.  The  youthful  grandmother,  not  twenty- 
nine,  was  present  at  the  birth.  This  ease  was  remarkable,  as  the  children 
were  both  legitimate. 

Fecundity  in  the  old  seems  to  have  attracted  fully  as  much  attention 
among  the  older  observers  as  preeo<*ity.  Pliny  ^'^'  speaks  of  Cornelia,  of  the 
family  of  Serpios,  who  bore  a  son  at  sixty,  who  was  named  Yolusius 
Saturnius ;  and  Marsa,  a  physician  of  Venice,  was  deceived  in  a  pregnancy 
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in  a  woman  of  sixty,  his  diagnosis  being  "  dropsy."  Tarenta  records  the  history 
of  the  ease  of  a  woman  who  menstruated  and  bore  children  when  past  the 
age  of  sixty.  Among  the  older  reports  are  those  of  Blanchard  *  of  a  woman 
who  bore  a  child  at  sixty  years ;  Fielitz,^^  one  at  sixty ;  Ephemerides,  one 
at  sixty-two ;  Rush,^  one  at  sixty  ;  Bernstein,^^^  one  at  sixty  years ;  Schoepfer, 
at  seventy  years  ;  and,  almost  beyond  belief,  Debes  ^  cites  an  instance  as  tak- 
ing place  at  the  very  advanced  age  of  one  hundred  and  three.  Wallace^ 
speaks  of  a  woman  in  the  Isle  of  Orkney  bearing  children  when  past  the  age 
of  sixty.  We  would  naturally  expect  to  find  the  age  of  child-bearing  prolonged 
in  the  northern  countries  where  the  age  of  maturity  is  later.  Capuron  cites 
an  example  of  child-birth  in  a  woman  of  sixty  ;  Haller,  cases  at  fifty-eight, 
sixty-three,  and  seventy  ;  Dewees,  at  sixty-one  ;  and  Thibaut  de  Chauvalon, 
in  a  woman  of  Martinique  aged  ninety  years.  There  was  a  woman  delivered 
in  Germany,  in  1723,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five  ;  one  at  fifty-one  in  Kentucky  ;  ® 
and  one  in  Russia  at  fifty .*^  Depasse  ^  sj)eaks  of  a  woman  of  fifty-nine  years 
and  five  months  old  who  was  delivered  of  a  healthy  male  child,  which  she 
suckled,  weaning  it  on  her  sixtieth  birthday.  She  had  been  a  widow  for 
twenty  years,  and  had  cease<l  to  menstruate  nearly  ten  years  before.  In  St. 
Peter's  Church,  in  East  Oxford,  is  a  monument  bearing  an  inscription  re- 
cording the  death  in  child-birth  of  a  woman  sixty-two  years  old.  Cachot^ 
relates  the  case  of  a  woman  of  fifty-three,  who  was  delivered  of  a  living 
child  by  means  of  the  forceps,  and  a  year  after  bore  a  second  child  without 
instrumental  interference.  She  liad  no  milk  in  her  breasts  at  the  time  and 
no  signs  of  secretion.  This  aged  mother  had  been  married  at  fifty-two,  five 
years  after  the  cessation  of  her  menstruation,  and  her  husband  was  a  young 
man,  only  twenty-four  years  old. 

Kennedy*  reports  a  delivery  at  sixty-two  years,  and  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer,  January,  1863,  says :  "  Dr.  W.  McCarthy  was  in  attendance  on  a 
lady  of  sixty-nine  years,  on  Thursday  night  last,  who  gave  birth  to  a  fine  boy. 
The  father  of  the  child  is  seventy-four  vears  old,  and  the  mother  and  child 
are  doing  well."  Quite  recently  there  died  in  Great  Britain  a  Mrs.  Henry 
of  Gortree  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  twelve,  leaving  a  daughter  of  nine 
years. 

Mayham^  saw  a  woman  seventy-three  years  old  who  recovered  after 
delivery  of  a  child.  A  most  peculiar  case  is  that  of  a  widow,  seventy  years 
old,  a  native  of  Garches.'^  She  had  been  in  the  habit  of  indulging  freely  in 
wine,  and,  during  the  last  six  months,  to  decided  excess.  After  an  unusually 
prolonged  libation  she  found  herself  unable  to  walk  home  ;  she  sat  down  by 
the  roadside  waiting  until  she  could  proceed,  and  was  so  found  by  a  young 
man  who  knew  her  and  who  proposed  helping  her  home.     By  the  time  her 
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house  was  reached  night  was  well  advanced,  and  she  invited  him  to  stop  oxet 
night ;  finding  her  more  than  affable,  he  stopped  at  her  house  over  four  nights^ 
and  the  result  of  his  visits  was  an  ensuing  pr^nancy  for  Madame. 

Multiple  births  in  the  aged  have  been  reported  from  authentic  sources. 
The  Lancet  •  quotes  a  rather  fabulous  account  of  a  lady  over  sixty-two  years 
of  age  who  gave  birth  to  triplets,  making  her  total  number  of  children 
13.  Montgomery,  Colomb,  and  Knehel,  each,  have  recorded  the  birth  of 
twills  in  women  beyond  the  usual  age  of  the  menopause,  and  there  is  a  case  ^ 
recorded  of  a  woman  of  fifty-two  who  was  delivered  of  twins. 

Impregnation  without  completion  of  the  copulatiye  act  by  reason 
of  some  malformation,  such  as  occlusion  of  the  vagina  or  uterus,  fibrous  and 
unruptured  hymen,  etc.,  has  been  a  subject  of  discussion  in  the  works  of 
medical  jurisprudeiH^  of  all  ages ;  and  cases  of  conception  without  entrance 
of  the  penis  are  found  in  abundance  throughout  medical  literature,  and  may 
have  an  important  medicolegal  bearing.  There  is  little  doubt  of  the  possibility 
of  spermatozoa  deposited  on  the  genitalia  making  progress  to  the  seat  of  fer- 
tilization, as  their  power  of  motility  and  tenacity  of  life  have  been  well  dem- 
onstrated. Percy  °  reports  an  instance  in  which  semen  was  found  issuing 
from  the  os  uteri  eight  and  one-half  days  after  the  last  intercourse ;  and  a 
microscopic  examination  of  this  semen  revealed  the  presence  of  living  as  well 
as  dead  spermatozoa.  We  have  occasional  instances  of  impregnation  by 
rectal  coitus,  the  semen  finding  its  way  into  an  occluded  vaginal  canal  by  a 
fistulous  communication. 

Gruillemeau,^  the  surgeon  of  the  French  king,  tells  of  a  girl  of  eighteen, 
who  was  brought  before  the  French  officials  in  Paris,  in  1607,  on  the  cita- 
tion of  her  husband  of  her  inability  to  allow  him  completion  of  the  marital 
function.  He  alleged  that  he  had  made  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
enter  her,  and  in  doing  so  had  caused  paraphimosis.  On  examination  by 
the  surgeons  she  was  found  to  have  a  dense  membrane,  of  a  fibrous  nature, 
entirely  occluding  the  vagina,  which  they  incised.  Immediately  afterward 
the  woman  exhibited  morning  sickness  and  the  usual  signs  of  pregnancy,  and 
was  delivered  in  four  months  of  a  full-term  child,  the  results  of  an  impreg^ 
nation  occasioned  by  one  of  the  unsuccessful  attempts  at  entrance.  Such 
instances  are  numerous  in  the  older  literature,  and  a  mere  citation  of  a  few 
is  considered  suflBcient  here.  Zacchias,®  Amand,  Fabricius  Hildanus,  Graaf, 
the  discoverer  of  the  follicles  that  bear  his  name,  Borellus,  Blegny,  Blanchard,' 
Diemerbroeck,*^  Duddell,  Mauriceau,  h  Reyes,  Riolan,^  Harvey,  the  discoverer 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,^  Wolfius,  Walther,  Rongier,^  Ruysch,  For- 
estus,  Ephemerides,*^  and  Schurig  all  mention  cases  of  conception  with  intact 
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hjmen,  and  in  which  there  was  no  entrance  of  the  penis.  Tolberg  ^•^  has 
an  example  of  hymen  integrum  after  the  birth  of  a  fetus  five  months  old, 
and  there  is  recorded  *  a  case  of  tubal  pregnancy  in  which  the  hymen  was 
intact. 

Gilbert  **  gives  an  account  of  a  case  of  pregnancy  in  an  unmarried  woman, 
who  successfully  resisted  an  attempt  at  criminal  connection  and  yet  became 
impregnated  and  gave  birth  to  a  perfectly  formed  female  child.  The  hymen 
was  not  ruptured,  and  the  impregnation  could  not  have  preceded  Ae  birth 
more  than  thirty-six  weeks.  Unfortunately,  this  poor  woman  was  infected 
with  gonorrhea  aft;er  the  attempted  assault.  Simmons  of  St.  Louis  ^  gives 
a  curious  peculiarity  of  conception,  in  which  there  was  complete  closure  of 
the  vagina,  subsequent  conception,  and  delivery  at  term.  He  made  the 
patient's  acquaintance  from  her  application  to  him  in  regard  to  a  malcondi- 
tion  of  her  sexual  apparatus,  causing  much  domestic  infelicity. 

Lawson  *  speaks  of  a  woman  of  thirty-five,  who  had  been  married  ten 
months,  and  whose  husband  could  never  effect  an  entrance ;  yet  she  became 
pregnant  and  bad  a  normal  labor,  despite  the  fact  that,  in  addition  to  a  tough 
and  unruptured  hymen,  she  had  an  occluding  vaginal  cyst.  Hickinbotham 
of  Birmingham  «  reports  the  history  of  two  cases  of  kbor  at  term  in  females 
whose  hymens  were  immensely  thickened.  H.  Grey  Edwards  has  seen  a 
case  of  imperforate  hymen  which  had  to  be  torn  through  in  labor ;  yet  one 
single  act  of  copulation,  even  with  this  obstacle  to  entrance,  sufficed  to 
impregnate.  Champion  speaks  of  a  woman  who  became  pregnant  although 
her  hymen  was  intact.  She  had  been  in  the  habit  of  having  coitus  by  the 
urethra,  and  all  through  her  pregnancy  continued  this  practice. 

Houghton^  speaks  of  a  girl  of  twenty-five  into  whose  vagina  it  was 
impossible  to  pass  the  tip  of  the  first  finger  on  account  of  the  dense  cicatricial 
membrane  in  the  orifice,  but  who  gave  birth,  with  comparative  ease,  to  a 
child  at  full  term,  the  only  interference  necessary  being  a  few  slight  incisions 
to  permit  the  passage  of  the  head.  Tweedie*  saw  an  Irish  girl  of  twenty- 
three,  with  an  imperforate  os  uteri,  who  had  menstruated  only  scantily  since 
fourteen  and  not  since  her  marriage.  She  became  pregnant  and  went  to 
term,  and  required  some  operative  interference.  He  incised  at  the  point  of 
usual  location  of  the  os,  and  one  of  his  incisions  was  followed  by  the  flow  of 
liquor  amnii,  and  the  head  fell  upon  the  artificial  opening,  the  diameter  of 
which  proved  to  be  one  and  a  half  or  two  inches  ;  the  birth  then  progressed 
promptly,  the  child  being  born  alive. 

Guerard  ^  notes  an  instance  in  which  the  opening  barely  admitted  a  hair ; 
yet  the  patient  reached  the  third  month  of  pregnancy,  at  which  time  she 
induced  abortion  in  a  manner  that  could  not  be  ascertained.     Roe  gives  a 
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case  of  conception  in  an  imj>erforate  uterus,*  and  Duncan^  relates  the  history 
of  a  case  of  pregnancy  in  an  unruptured  hymen,  characterized  by  an  extra- 
ordinary ascent  of  the  uterus.  Among  many,  the  following  modern  observers 
have  also  reported  instances  of  pregnancy  with  hymen  integrum :  Braun,® 
3  cases ;  Francis,**  Horton,®  Oakman/  Brill,«  2  cases ;  Burgess,**  Haig,^ 
Hay,J  and  Smith.'' 

Instances  in  which  the  presence  of  an  unruptured  hymen  has  complicated 
or  retarded  actual  labor  are  (^uite  common,  and  until  the  membrane  is  rup- 
tured by  external  means  the  labor  is  often  effectually  obstructed.  Among 
others  reporting  cases  of  this  nature  are  Beale,'  Carey,*"  Davis,  Emond,** 
Fetherston,  Leisenring,^  Mackinlay,P  Martinelli,  Palmer,^  Rousseau,  Ware^ 
and  Yale.'' 

There  are  many  cases  of  stricture  or  complete  occlusion  of  the  vagina,  con- 
genital or  acquired  from  cicatricial  contraction,  obstructing  deliver}',  and  in 
some  the  impregnation  seems  more  marvelous  than  cases  in  which  the  obstiiic- 
tion  is  only  a  thin  membninous  hymen.  Often  the  obstruction  is  so  dense 
as  to  require  a  large  bistoury  to  divide  it,  and  even  that  is  not  always  suffi- 
cient, and  the  Cesarean  operation  only  can  terminate  the  obstructed  delivery ; 
we  cannot  surmise  how  conception  could  have  been  possible.  Staples "  records 
a  case  of  pregnancy  and  parturition  with  congenital  stricture  of  the  vagina^ 
Maisonneuve  ^  mentions  the  successful  practice  of  a  Cesarean  operation  in  a 
case  of  congenital  occlusion  of  the  vagina  forming  a  complete  obstruction  to 
deliverj'.  Verdile "  records  an  instance  of  imperforate  vagina  in  which  the 
rectovaginal  wall  was  divided  and  the  delivery  effected  through  the  rectum 
and  anus.  Lombard  ^  mentions  an  observation  of  complete  occlusion  of  the 
vagina  in  a  woman,  the  mother  of  4  living  children  and  pregnant  for  the 
fifth  time.  Thus,  almost  incre<lible  to  relate,  it  is  possible  for  a  woman  t6 
become  a  mother  of  a  living  child  and  yet  preserve  all  the  vaginal  evidences 
of  virginity.  Cole^  describes  a  woman  of  twenty-four  who  was  delivered 
without  the  rupture  of  the  hymen,  and  Meek  *  remarks  on  a  similar  case. 
We  can  readily  see  that,  in  a  case  like  that  of  Verdile,  in  which  rectal  deliv- 
ery is  effecte<l,  the  hymen  could  be  left  intact  and  the  product  of  conception 
be  born  alive. 

A  natuml  sequence  to  the  subject  of  impregnation  without  entrance  is 
that  of  artificial   impregnation.     From  being  a  matter  of  wonder  and 
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hearsay,  it  has  been  demonstrated  as  a  practical  and  useful  method  in  those 
cases  in  which,  by  reason  of  some  unfortunate  anatomic  malformation  on 
either  the  male  or  the  female  side,  the  marriage  is  unfruitful.  There  are 
many  cases  constantly  occurring  in  which  the  birth  of  an  heir  is  a  most 
desirable  thing  in  a  person's  life.  The  historic  instance  of  Queen  Mary  of 
England,  whose  anxiety  and  eflForts  to  bear  a  child  were  the  subject  of  public 
comment  and  prayers,  is  but  an  example  of  a  fact  that  is  occurring  every 
day,  and  doubtless  some  of  these  cases  could  be  righted  by  the  pursuance  of 
some  of  the  methods  suggested. 

There  have  been  rumors  from  the  beginning  of  the  century  of  women 
being  impregnated  in  a  bath,  from  contact  with  cloths  containing  semen,  etc., 
and  some  authorities  in  medical  jurisprudence  have  accepted  the  possi!)ility 
of  such  an  occurrence.  It  is  not  in  the  province  of  this  work  to  speculate 
on  what  may  be,  but  to  give  authoritative  facts,  from  which  the  reader  may 
draw  his  own  deductions.  Fertilization  of  plants  has  been  thought  to  have 
been  known  in  the  oldest  times,  and  there  are  some  who  believe  that  the 
library  at  Alexandria  must  have  contained  some  information  relative  to  it. 
The  first  authentic  account  tliat  we  have  of  artificial  impregnation  is  that  of 
Schwammerdam,  who  in  1680  attempted  it  without  success  by  the  fecunda- 
tion of  the  eggs  of  fish.  Roesel,  his  scholar,  made  an  attempt  in  1690,  but 
also  failed  ;  and  to  Jacobi,  in  1700,  belongs  the  honor  of  success.  In  1780, 
Abbe  Spallanzani,  following  up  the  success  of  Jacobi,  artificially  impreg- 
nated a  bitch,  who  brought  forth  in  sixty-two  days  3  puppies,  all 
resembling  the  male.  The  illastrious  John  Hunter  advised  a  man  afflicted 
with  hypospadias  to  impregnate  his  wife  by  vaginal  injections  of  semen  in 
water  with  an  ordinary  syringe,  and,  in  spite  of  the  simplicity  of  this 
method,  the  attempt  was  followed  by  a  suc^cessful  issue.  Since  this  time, 
Nicholas  of  Nancy  and  I^esueur  have  practised  the  simple  vaginal  method  ; 
while  Gigon,  d'Angoul^me  (14  cases),  Girault  (10  cases),  Marion  Sims, 
Thomas,  Salmon,  Pajot,  Gallard,  Courty,  Roubaud,  Dehaut,  and  others  have 
used  the  more  modern  uterine  method  with  success. 

A  dog-breeder,*  by  syringing  the  uterus  of  a  bitch,  has  succeeded  in  im- 
pregnating her.  Those  who  are  desirous  of  full  information  on  this  subject,  as 
regards  the  modus  operandi,  etc.,  are  referred  to  Girault  ;**  this  author  reports 
in  full  several  examples.  One  case  was  that  of  a  woman,  aged  twenty-five, 
afflicted  with  blenorrhea,  who,  chagrined  at  not  having  issue,  made  repeated 
forcible  injections  of  semen  in  water  for  t^vo  mcmths,  and  finally  succeeded 
in  impregnating  herself,  and  was  delivered  of  a  living  child.  Another  case 
was  that  of  a  female,  aged  twenty-three,  who  had  an  extra  long  vaginal 
canal,  probably  accounting  for  the  absence  of  pregnancy.  She  made  injec- 
tions of  semen,  and  was  finally  delivered  of  a  child.  He  also  reports  the 
case  of  a  distinguished  musician  who,  by  reason  of  hypospadias,  had  never 

•  806,  1884.  b  100,  1868,  409. 
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impregnated  his  wife,  and  bad  resorted  to  injections  of  semen  with  a  lavor^ 
able  result.  This  latter  case  seems  hardly  warranted  when  we  consider 
that  men  afBicted  with  hypospadias  and  epispadias  have  become  &Uien. 
Percy  *  gives  the  instance  of  a  gentleman  whom  he  had  known  for  some 
time,  whose  urethra  terminated  a  little  below  the  frenum,  as  in  other  persons, 
but  whose  glans  bulged  quite  prominently  beyond  it,  rendering  urination  in 
t}ie  forward  direction  impossible.  Despite  the  feet  that  (Jiis  man  could  not 
perform  the  ejaculatory  function,  he  was  the  father  of  three  children,  two  of 
them  inheriting  his  penile  formation. 

The  fundamental  condition  of  fecundity  being  the  union  of  a  Bpermato- 

»>id  and  an  ovum,  the  object  of  artificial  impregnation  is  to  further  this  union 

by  introducing  semen  directly  to  the  fundus  of  the  uterus.     The  operation  is 

quite  simple  and  as  follows:     The  husband,  having  been  found  perfectly 

healthy,  is  directed  to  cohabit  with  his  wife,  using  a  condom.     The  semen 

ejaoolated  is  sucked  up  by  an  intrauterine  syringe  (Fig,  1)  which  has  been 

properly  disinfected  and  kept 

warm.     The  os  uteri  is  now 

exposed  and  wiped  off  with 

some  cotton  which  has  been 

dipped  in  an  antiseptic  fluid ; 

the  noEzle  of  the  syringe  is 

introduced  io  the  itindus  of 

the  uterus,  and  some  drops 

of  the  fluid  slowly  expressed 

into  the  uterus.     The  woman 

is  then  kept  in  bed  on  her 

back.     This  operation  is  best 

carried  out  immediately  before  or  immediately  ai^r  the  menstrual  epoch,  and 

if  not  successful  at  the  first  attempt  should  be  repeated  for  several  months. 

At  the  present  day  artificial  impregnation  in  pisciculture  b  extensively  used 

witli  great  success.'' 

•  130,  1801. 

*<  The  following  extraordmar;  incident  of  occidental  impreguation,  qnot«d  fVonk  tbe 
American  Medical  Weekly'  by  the  Lancet.^  w  Riven  in  brief,  not  because  it  bears  any  iem- 
blance  of  possibility,  bat  ae  »  cnriooB  example  from  tbe  realnia  of  imagination  in  medicine. 

L.  G.  Capers  of  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  relates  an  incident  during  the  late  Civil  War,  as  fbl- 
lows :  A  matron  snd  ber  tno  daughters,  aged  fifteen  and  aeveoteeu  years,  Blled  nith  tbe 
enthnsjasm  of  patriotism,  stood  ready  to  minister  lo  the  wonnds  of  their  countrymen  in  their 

fine  reflidenee  near  the  scene  of  the  battle  of  R ,  May  12,  1863,  lietween  a  portion  of 

Grant's  army  and  some  Confederates.  Durinji  the  fray  a  Ksllant  and  noble  young  friend  of 
the  narrator  stimjferad  and  fell  to  the  enrth  ;  at  tbe  same  time  a  piercing  cry  was  lieard  in  the 
honne  near  by.  Examination  of  the  wonnded  soldier  showed  that  a  bnllet  had  passed  throngh 
the  scrotam  and  carried  away  the  left  testicle.  The  same  bullet  had  apparently  penetrated  the 
left  aide  of  the  abdomen  of  the  elder  young  lady,  midway  between  the  nmbilicns  and  the 
anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilinm,  and  had  become  lost  in  the  abdomen.  This 
>  Itl,  Not.  1,  IRT1.  ■  4T«,  1875, 1.,  3a. 
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IntereBting  as  are  all  the  anomalies  of  oonoeption,  none  are  more  so  than 
those  of  unconscious  impregnation ;  and  some  well-authenticated  cases 
can  be  mentioned.  Instances  of  violation  in  sleep,  with  subsequent  preg- 
nancy as  a  result,  have  been  reported  in  the  last  century  by  Valentini,^^^  Gen- 
selius,*  and  Schurig.  Reports  by  modern  authorities  seem  to  be  quite  scarce, 
though  there  are  several  cases  on  record  of  rape  during  anesthesia,  followed 
by  impregnation.  Capuron  ^  relates  a  curious  instance  of  a  woman  who  was 
raped  during  lethargy,  and  who  subsequently  became  pregnant,  though  her 
condition  was  not  ascertained  until  the  fourth  month,  the  peculiar  abdominal 
sensation  exciting  suspicion  of  the  true  nature  of  the  case,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  thought  impossible. 

There  is  a  record  of  a  case  ^  of  a  young  girl  of  great  moral  purity  who 
became  pregnant  without  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  source ;  although,  it 
might  be  remarked,  such  cases  must  be  taken  "  cum  gi^ano  saMsJ'  Cases  of 
conception  without  the  slightest  sexual  desire  or  pleasure,  either  from  fright, 
as  in  rape,  or  naturally  deficient  constitution,  have  been  recorded ;  as  well 
as  conception  during  intoxication  and  in  a  hypnotic  trance,  which  latter  has 
recently  assumed  a  much  mooted  legal  aspect.  As  far  back  as  1680,^** 
Duverney  speaks  of  conception  without  the  slightest  sense  of  desire  or  pleasure 
on  the  part  of  the  female. 

Conception  with  Deficient  Organs. — Having  spoken  of  conception 
with  some  obstructive  interference,  conception  with  some  natural  or  acquired 
deficiency  of  the  functional,  organic,  or  genital  apparatus  must  be  considered. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  women  exhibiting  rudimentary  development  of 
the  uterus  or  vagina  are  still  liable  to  become  pregnant,  and  many  such  cases 
have  been  recorded  ;  but  the  most  peculiar  cases  are  those  in  which  pregnancy 
has  appeared  after  removal  of  some  of  the  sexual  apparatus. 

Pregnancy  going  to  term  with  a  successful  delivery  frequently  follows 
the  performance  of  ovariotomy  with  astonishing  rapidity.     Olier  ^  cites  an 

daughter  suffered  an  attxick  of  peritouitis,  but  rec'overed  in  two  mouths  under  the  treatment 
administered. 

Marvelous  to  rehite,  just  two  hundred  and  seventy-eight  days  after  the  reception  of  the 
minie-ball,  she  was  delivered  of  a  fine  boy,  weighing  8  pounds,  to  the  surprise  of  herself  and  the 
mortification  of  her  parents  and  friends.  The  hymen  was  intact,  and  the  young  mother  strenu- 
ously insisted  on  her  virginity  and  innocence.  About  three  weeks  after  this  remarkable  birth 
Dr.  Capers  was  called  to  see  the  infant,  and  the  grandmother  insisted  that  there  was  something 
wrong  with  the  child's  genitals.  Examination  showed  a  rough,  swollen,  and  sensitive  scrotum, 
containing  some  hard  substance.  He  operated,  and  extracted  a  smashed  and  battered  minie- 
ball.  The  doctor,  after  some  meditation,  theorized  in  this  manner  :  He  concluded  that  this  was 
the  same  ball  that  had  carried  away  the  testicle  of  his  young  friend,  that  had  penetrated  the 
ovary  of  the  young  lady,  and,  with  some  spermatozoa  upon  it,  had  impregnated  her.  With 
this  conviction  he  approached  the  young  man  and  told  him  the  circumstances ;  the  soldier 
appeared  skeptical  at  first,  but  consented  to  visit  the  young  mother ;  a  friendship  ensued 
which  soon  ripened  into  a  happy  marriage,  and  the  pair  had  three  children,  none  resembling, 
in  the  same  degree  as  the  first,  the  heroic  pater  familiaa. 

•  104,  1715.  b  254,  86.  c  525,  1855.  d  363,  xlv.,  114a 
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instance  of  ovariotomy  with  a  pregnancy  of  twins  three  months  afterward, 
and  accouchement  at  term  of  two  well-developed  boys.  Polaillon  ■  speaks  of 
a  pregnancy  consecutive  to  ovariotomy,  the  accouchement  being  normal  at 
term.  Crouch**  reports  a  case  of  successful  parturition  in  a  patient  who  had 
previously  undergone  ovariotomy  by  a  large  incision.  Parsons®  mentions  a 
case  of  twin  pregnancy  two  years  after  ovariotomy  attended  with  abnormal 
development  of  one  of  the  children.  Cutter*^  speaks  of  a  case  in  which  a 
woman  bore  a  child  one  year  after  the  performance  of  ovariotomy,  and 
Pippingskold  ®  of  two  cases  of  pregnancy  after  ovariotomy  in  which  the 
stump  as  well  as  the  remaining  ovary  were  cauterized.  Brown  ^  relates  a 
similar  instance  with  successful  delivery.  Bixby,^  Harding,**  Walker 
(1878-9),  and  Mears*  all  report  cases,  and  others  are  not  at  all  rare.  In 
the  cases  following  shortly  after  ojxjration,  it  has  been  suggested  that  they 
may  he  explained  by  the  long  retention  of  the  ova  in  the  uterus,  deposited 
there  prior  to  operation.  In  the  presence  of  such  facts  one  can  but  wonder 
if  artificial  fecundation  of  an  ovum  derived  from  another  woman  may  ever 
be  brought  about  in  the  uterus  of  a  sterile  woman  ! 

Conception  Soon  After  a  Preceding  Pregnancy. — Conception  some- 
times follows  birth  (or  abortion)  with  astonishing  rapidity,  and  some  women 
seem  for  a  period  of  their  lives  either  always  ])regnant  or  with  infants  at 
their  breasts.  This  prolificity  is  often  alluded  to,  and  is  not  confined  to 
the  lower  classes,  as  often  stated,  but  is  common  even  among  the  nobility. 
Illustrative  of  this,  we  have  examples  in  some  of  the  reigning  families  in 
Europe  to-day.  A  peculiar  instance  is  given  by  S{)arkmanJ  in  which  a 
woman  conceived  just  forty  hours  after  al)ortion.  Rice  ^  mentions  the  case 
of  a  woman  who  was  confined  with  her  first  child,  a  boy,  on  July  31,  1870, 
and  was  again  delivered  of  another  child  on  June  4,  1871.  She  had  become 
pregnant  twenty-eight  days  after  delivery.  He  also  mentions  another  case 
of  a  Mrs.  C,  who,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  gave  birth  to  a  child  on 
September  13,  1880,  and  bore  a  second  child  on  July  2,  1881.  She  must 
liave  become  pregnant  twenty-one  days  after  the  deliver}^  of  her  first  child. 

Superfetation  has  been  known  for  many  centuries  ;  the  Romans  had  laws 
prescribing  the  laws  of  succ<?ssion  in  such  cases,  and  many  medical  writers  liave 
mentioned  it.  Hippocrates  and  Aristotle  wrote  of  it,  the  former  at  some  length. 
Pliny  spcjiks  of  a  slave  who  bore  two  infants,  one  resembling  the  master,  the 
other  a  man  with  whom  she  had  intercourse,  and  cites  the  case  as  one  of  suj>er- 
fetation.  Schenck  '  relates  instances,  and  Zaechias,  Velchius,  and  Sinibaldus 
mention  crises.  Pare  seemed  to  be  well  conversant  with  the  jx)ssibility  as 
well  as  the  actuality  of  superfetation  ;  and  Harvey'"  reports  that  a  certain 

«  168,  1879,  vi.,  243.         ^  550,  xxxv.,  71.  c  476^  I866,  i.,  284.         d  538,  1867-8. 
e  321,  1880.                         f  548,  1854,  ix.,  566.  g  476,  1881. 

h  476,  1880,  i.,  93.  i  547,  1879.  J  264,  1876.  k  122,  1881,  206. 

1  L.  iv.,  De  Superfetation,  617.  m  404,  fol.  479. 
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maid,  gotten  with  child  by  her  master,  in  order  to  hide  her  knavery  came  to 
London  in  September,  where  she  lay  in  by  stealth,  and  being  recovered, 
returned  home.  In  December  of  the  same  year  she  was  unexpectedly  deliv- 
ered of  another  child,  a  product  of  superfetation,  which  proclaimed  the  crime 
that  she  had  so  cunningly  concealed  before. 

Marcellus  Donatus,  (Joret,  Schacher,  ^^^  and  Mauriceau  *  mention  super- 
fetation.  In  the  Academic  des  Sciences,  at  Paris,  in  1702,  there  was  men- 
tioned the  case  of  a  woman  who  was  delivered  of  a  boy  ;  in  the  placenta  was 
discovered  a  sort  of  bladder  wliich  was  found  to  contain  a  female  fetus  of 
the  age  of  from  four  to  five  months  ;  and  in  1729,  before  the  same  society,  there 
was  an  instance  in  which  two  fetuses  were  born  a  day  apart,  one  aged  forty 
days  and  the  other  at  full  term.  From  the  description,  it  does  not  seem  pos- 
sible that  either  of  these  were  blighted  twin  pregnancies.  Ruysch**  gives  an 
account  of  a  surgeon's  wife  at  Amsterdam,  in  1686,  who  was  delivered  of  a 
strong  child  which  survived,  and,  six  hours  after,  of  a  small  embryo,  the 
funis  of  which  was  full  of  hydatids  and  the  placenta  as  large  and  thick  as  one 
of  three  months.  Ruysch  accompanies  his  description  with  an  illustrative 
figure.  At  Lyons,  in  1782,  Benoite  Franquet  was  unexpectedly  delivered 
of  a  child  seven  months  old ;  three  weeks  later  she  experienced  symptoms 
indicative  of  the  existence  of  another  fetus,  and  after  five  months  and  six- 
teen days  she  was  delivered  of  a  remarkably  strong  and  healthy  child. 

Baudeloque^  speaks  of  a  case  of  superfetiition  observed  by  Desgranges 
in  Lyons  in  1780.  After  the  birth  of  the  first  infant  the  lochia  failed  to 
flow,  no  milk  appeared  in  the  breasts,  and  the  belly  remained  large.  In 
about  three  weeks  after  the  accouchement  she  had  connection  with  her  hus- 
band, and  in  a  few  days  felt  fetal  movements.  A  second  child  was  born  at 
term,  sixty-eight  days  after  the  first;  and  in  1782  both  children  were 
living.  A  woman  of  Arles*^  was  delivered  on  November  11,  1796,  of  a 
child  at  term  ;  she  had  connection  with  her  husband  four  days  afi^r  ;  the 
lochia  stopped,  and  the  milk  did  not  flow  aftx?r  this  intercourse.  About  one 
and  a  half  months  after  this  she  felt  quickening  again,  and  naturally  suj>- 
posed  that  she  had  become  impregnated  by  the  first  intercourse  after  confine- 
ment ;  but  five  months  after  the  first  accoucliement  she  was  dcHvereil  of 
another  child  at  term,  the  result  of  a  superfetation.  Milk  in  abundance 
made  its  appearance,  and  she  was  amply  able  to  nourish  both  children  from 
the  breasts.  Lachausse  ®  speaks  of  a  woman  of  thirty'  who  bore  one  child 
on  April  30,  1748,  and  another  on  September  16tli  in  the  same  year.  Her 
breasts  were  full  enough  to  nourish  both  of  the  children.  It  might  be 
remarked  in  comment  on  this  case  that,  according  to  a  French  authority, 
the  woman  died  in  1755,  and  en  dissection  was  found  to  have  had  a  double 
uterus. 

•  513,  app.  i.,  65.      ^  698,  Tome  i.,  obs.  14.      c  Traits  de  PArt  des  Accoucheniens,  ii. 
^  302,  iv.,  181.  ®  De  snperfetation  vera  in  utero  simplici,  Argentor.,  1755. 
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A  peculiar  instance  of  superfetation  was  reported  by  Lanpnore^  in  which 
there  was  an  abortion  of  a  fetus  between  the  third  and  fourth  months^  appar- 
ently dead  some  time,  and  thirteen  hours  later  a  second  fetus ;  an  ov^m  of 
about  four  weeks  and  of  perfect  formation  was  found  adherent  near  the 
fundus.  Tyler  Smith  ^  mentions  a  lady  pregnant  for  the  first  time  who 
miscarried  at  five  months  and  some  time  afterward  discharged  a  small  clot 
containing  a  perfectly  fresh  and  healthy  ovum  of  about  four  weeks'  forma- 
tion. There  was  no  sign  of  a  double  uterus,  and  the  patient  menstruated 
regularly  during  pregnancy,  being  unwell  three  weeks  before  the  abortion. 
Harley  and  Tanner  ^  speak  of  a  woman  of  thirty-eight  who  never  had  borne 
twins,  and  who  aborted  a  fetus  of  four  months'  gestation  ;  serious  hemorrhage 
accompanied  the  removal  of  the  placenta,  and  on  placing  the  hand  in  the  uter- 
ine cavity  an  embrj'o  of  five  or  six  weeks  was  found  inclosed  in  a  sac  and 
floating  in  clear  liquor  amnii.  The  patient  was  the  mother  of  nine  children, 
the  voungest  of  which  was  three  vears  old. 

Young  ^  speaks  of  a  woman  who  three  months  previously  had  aborted  a 
three  months'  fetus,  but  a  tumor  still  remained  in  the  abdomen,  the  auscidtation 
of  which  gave  evidence  of  a  fetal  heart-beat.  Vaginal  examination  revealed 
a  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri  of  at  least  one  inch  and  {>  fetal  head  pressing  out ; 
subsequently  a  living  fetus  of  about  six  months  of  age  was  delivered.  Se- 
vere hemorrhage  complicated  the  case,  but  was  controlled,  and  convales- 
cence speedily  ensued.  Huse  *  cites  an  instance  of  a  mother  bearing  a  boy 
on  November  4,  1834,  and  a  girl  on  August  3,  1835.  At  birth  the  boy 
looked  premature,  about  seven  months  old,  which  being  the  case,  the  girl 
must  have  been  either  a  superfetation  or  a  seven  months'  child  also.  Van 
Bibber  of  Baltimore  says  he  met  a  young  lady  who  was  born  five  months 
after  her  sister,  and  who  was  still  living. 

The  most  curious  and  convincing  examples  of  superfetation  are  those  in 
which  children  of  different  colors,  either  twins  or  near  the  same  age,  are 
born  to  the  same  woman, — ^similar  to  that  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the  mare 
who  was  covered  first  by  a  stallion  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later  by  an 
ass,  and  gave  birth  at  one  parturition  to  a  horse  and  a  mule. ^  Parsons* 
speaks  of  a  case  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  1714,  of  a  white  woman  who  gave 
birth  to  twins,  one  a  mulatto  and  the  other  white.  She  confessed  that  after 
her  husband  left  her  a  negro  servant  came  to  her  and  forced  her  to  comply 
with  his  wishes  by  threatening  her  life.  Smellie  mentions  the  case  of  a 
black  woman  who  had  twins,  one  child  black  and  the  other  almost  white. 
She  confessed  having  had  intercourse  with  a  white  overseer  immediately  after 
her  husband  left  her  bod.  Dewoes**  reports  a  similar  case.  Newlin  of 
Nashville  *  speaks  of  a  negress  who  bore  twins,  one  distinctly  black  with  the 
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typical  African  features,  while  the  other  was  a  pretty  mulatto  exhibiting  the 
distinct  characters  of  the  Caucasian  race.  Both  the  parents  were  perfect 
types  of  the  black  African  negro.  The  mother,  on  being  questioned,  frankly 
acknowledged  that  shortly  after  being  with  her  husband  she  had  lain  a  night 
with  a  white  man.  In  this  case  each  child  had  its  own  distinct  cord  and 
placenta. 

Archer*  gives  facts  illustrating  and  observations  showing :  "  that  a 
white  woman,  by  intercourse  with  a  white  man  and  negro,  may  conceive 
twins,  one  of  which  shall  be  white  and  the  other  a  mulatto ;  and  that,  vice 
versa,  a  black  woman,  by  intercourse  with  a  negro  and  a  w^hite  man,  may 
conceive  twins,  one  of  which  shall  be  a  negro  and  the  other  a  mulatto." 
Wight ^*  narrates  that  he  was  called  to  see  a  woman,  the  wife  of  an  East 
Indian  laborer  on  the  Isle  of  Trinidad,  who  had  been  delivered  of  a  fetus 
6  inches  long,  about  four  months  old,  and  having  a  cord  of  about  18  inches 
in  length.  He  removed  the  placentii,  and  in  about  half  an  hour  the  woman 
was  delivered  of  a  full-term  white  female  child.  The  first  child  was  dark, 
like  the  mother  and  father,  and  the  mother  denied  any  possibility  of  its 
being  a  white  man's  child ;  but  this  was  only  natural  on  her  part,  as  East 
Indian  husbands  are  so  intensely  jealous  that  thev  would  even  kill  an  un- 
faithful  wife.  Both  the  mother  and  the  mysterious  white  baby  are  doing 
well.  Bouillon''  speaks  of  a  negress  in  Guadeloupe  who  bore  twins,  one  a 
negro  and  the  other  a  mulatto.  She  had  sexual  congress  with  both  a  negro 
and  a  white  man. 

Delmas,^  a  surgeon  of  Rouen,  tells  of  a  woman  of  thirty-six  who  was 
delivered  in  the  hospital  of  his  city  on  Febmary  26,  1806,  of  two  children, 
one  black  and  the  other  a  mulatto.  She  had  been  pregnant  eight  months, 
and  had  had  intercourse  with  a  negro  twice  about  her  fourth  month  of  i)reg- 
nancy,  though  living  with  the  white  man  who  first  impregnated  her.  Two 
placentae  were  exj>elled  some  time  after  the  twins,  and  showed  a  mem- 
branous junction.     The  children  died  shortly  after  birth. 

Pregnancy  often  takes  place  in  a  unicorn  or  bicorn  uterus,  leading  to  sim- 
ilar anomalous  ccmditions.  Galle,  Hoffman,  Massen,  and  Sanger  give  inter- 
esting accoimts  of  this  occurrence,  and  Ross®  relates  an  instance  of  triple 
pregnancy  in  a  double  uterus.  Cleveland  ^  describes  a  discharge  of  an 
anomalous  deciduous  membrane  during  pregnancy  which  was  probably  from 
the  unimpregnated  half  of  a  double  uterus. 
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CHAPTER  11. 
PRENATAL  ANOMALIES. 

Extrauterine  Pregnancy. — In  the  consideration  of  prenatal  anomalies^ 
the  first  to  be  discussed  will  be  those  of  extrauterine  pregnancy.  This 
abnormalism  lias  been  known  almost  as  long  as  there  lias  been  any  real 
knowledge  of  obstetrics.  In  the  wTitings  of  Albucasis,*^^  during  the  eleventh 
centurj',  extrauterine  pregnancy  is  discussed,  and  later  the  works  of  N. 
Polinus  and  Cordaeus,  about  the  sixteenth  century,  speak  of  it ;  in  the  case 
of  Cordeeus  the  fetus  was  convertetl  into  a  lithopedion  and  carried  in  the 
abdomen  twenty-eight  years.  Horstius  in  the  sixteenth  century  relates  the 
histor}'  of  a  woman  who  conceived  for  the  third  time  in  March,  1547,  and 
in  1563  the  remains  of  the  fetus  were  still  in  the  abdomen. 

Israel  Spach,  in  an  extensive  gj'uecologic  work  published  in  1557,  fig- 
ures a  lithojK»dion  drawn  in  situ  in  the  case  of  a  woman  with  her  belly  laid 
oj>en.  He  dedicated  to  this  calcified  fetus,  whi(jh  he  regarded  as  a  reversion, 
the  following  curious  epigram,  in  allusion  to  the  classical  myth  that  after  the 
flood  the  world  was  reix)pulated  by  the  two  sur\'ivors,  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha, 
who  walked  over  the  earth  and  cast  stones  behind  them,  which,  on  striking 
the  ground,  became  people.  Roughly  translated  from  the  I^atin,  this  epigram 
read  as  follows  :  "  Deucalion  cast  stones  behind  him  and  thus  fashioned  our 
tender  race  from  the  hard  marble.  How  comes  it  that  nowadays,  by  a  revei'sal 
of  things,  the  tender  Ixxly  of  a  little  babe  has  limbs  nearer  akin  to  stone  ? ''  * 
Many  of  the  older  writers  mention  this  form  of  fetation  as  a  curiosity,  but 
offer  no  explanation  as  to  its  cause.  Mauriceau  ^'^  and  deGraaf  ^^  discuss  in 
full  extrauterine  pn^gnancy,  and  Salmuth,  Hanneeus,  and  Bartholinus  describe 
it.  From  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  this  subject  always 
demanded  the  attention  and  interest  of  medical  observers.  In  more  modem 
times,  Campbell  and  Geoffroy-Saint-Hilaire,  who  named  it  "  Grossesse  Path- 
ologique,"  have  carefully  defined  and  classified  the  forms,  and  to-day  every 
text-book  on  obstetrics  gives  a  scientific  discussion  and  classificiition  of  the 
different  forms  of  extrauterine  pregnancy. 

The  site  of  the  conception  is  gtmerally  the  wall  of  the  uterus,  the  Fallo- 
pian tube,  or  the  ovarj',  although  there  are  instances  of  pregnancy  in  the 
vagina,  as  for  example  when  there  is  scirrhus  of  the  uterus  ;^  and  again,  cases 
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supposed  to  be  only  extrauterine  have  been  instances  simply  of  double  uterus, 
with  single  or  concurrent  pregnancy.  Ross  *  speaks  of  a  woman  of  thirty- 
three  who  had  been  married  fourteen  years,  had  borne  six  children,  and 
who  on  July  16,  1870,  miscarried  with  twins  of  about  five  months'  develop- 
ment. After  a  week  she  declared  that  she  was  still  pregnant  with  another 
child,  but  as  the  physician  had  placed  his  hand  in  the  uterine  cavity  aft«r  the 
abortion,  he  knew  the  fetus  must  be  elsewhere  or  that  no  pregnancy  existed. 
We  can  readily  see  how  this  condition  might  lead  to  a  diagnosis  of  extra- 
uterine pregnancy,  but  as  the  patient  insisted  on  a  thorough  examination,  the 
doctor  found  by  the  stethoscope  the  presence  of  a  beating  fetal  heart,  and 
by  vaginal  examination  a  double  uterus.  On  introducing  a  sound  into  the  new 
aperture  he  discovered  that  it  opened  into  another  cavity  ;  but  as  the  woman 
was  pregnant  in  this,  he  proceeded  no  further.  On  October  31st  she  was 
delivered  of  a  female  child  of  full  gn)vvth.  She  had  menstruated  from  this 
bipartite  uterus  three  times  during  the  period  between  the  miscarriage  of  the 
twins  and  the  birth  of  the  child.     Both  the  mother  and  child  did  well. 

In  most  cases  there  is  rupture  of  the  fetal  sac  into  the  abdominal  cavity 
or  the  uterus,  and  the  fetus  is  ejected  into  this  location,  from  thence  to  l>e 
removed  or  carried  therein  many  years  ;  but  there  arc  instances  in  which  the 
conception  has  been  found  in  situ,  as  depicted  in  Figure  2.  A  sturdy  woman  ** 
of  thirty  was  executed  on  January  16, 1735,  for  the  murder  of  her  child.  It 
was  ascertained  that  she  had  passed  her  catamenia  about  the  first  of  the 
month,  and  thereafter  had  sexual  intercourse  with  one  of  her  fellow-prisoners. 
On  dissection  both  Fallopian  tubes  were  found  distended,  and  the  left  ovary, 
which  bore  signs  of  conception,  was  twice  as  large  as  the  right.  Campbell  ^^ 
quotes  another  such  case  in  a  woman  of  thirty-eight  who  for  twenty  years 
had  practised  her  vocation  as  a  Cyprian,  and  who  unexpectedly  conceived. 
At  the  third  month  of  pregnancy  a  hard  extrauterine  tumor  was  found, 
which  was  gradually  increasing  in  size  and  extending  to  the  left  side  of  the 
hypogastrium,  the  associate  symptoms  of  pregnancy,  sense  of  pressure,  pain, 
tormina,  and  dysuria,  being  unusually  severe.  There  was  subsequently  an 
attack  of  inflammatory'  fever,  followed  bv  tumefaction  of  the  abdomen,  con- 
vulsions,  and  death  on  the  ninth  dav.  The  fetus  had  been  contained  in  the 
peritoneal  coat  of  the  ovary  until  the  fourth  month,  when  one  of  the  feet 
passed  through  the  cyst  and  caused  the  fatal  result.  Signs  of  acute  peritonitis 
were  seen  postmortem,  the  alxlominal  cavity  was  full  of  blood,  and  the  ovary 
much  lacerated. 

The  termination  of  extrauterine  pregnancy  varies  ;  in  some  cases  the 

fetus  is  extracted  by  operation  after  rupture ;  in  others  the  fetus  has  bet»n 
delivered  alive  by  abdominal  section  ;  it  may  be  partially  absorbed,  or  carrieil 
many  years  in  the  abdomen  ;  or  it  may  ulcerate  through  the  confining  walls, 
enter  the  bowels  or  bladder,  and  the  remnants  of  the  fetal  body  be  discharged. 
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The  puriiiiis  rases  ineutiotied  by  oIiUt  writere,  and  called  abortion 
by  the  mouth,  eU'.,  iire  diiutitless,  in  iimiiy  iniKtaiicci',  remnants  of  extra- 
ulerine  pregnancies  or  dermoid  cysts,  Maroldus™'  speaks  in  fnll  of  siifh 
cases ;  Bart.lioliniii«,  Salnmth,'  and  &  Reyes  *■  s(wak  of  wnnien  vomitinR 
remnants  of  fetuses.  In  Germany,''  in  the  seventeenth  eentury,  there  lived 
a  wonmti  w!io  on  three  difiereiit  oi'i«sion6  is  said  to  have  vomited  Ji  letiis.  The 
last  miHTiirriage  in  tliic  raannt-r  was  of  eight  months'  growth  and  was  act-om- 


panied  by  its  j)la(^enta.  Tlie  older  observers  thought  this  wcmian  must  have 
had  two  orifices  to  her  womb,  one  of  which  had  some  connection  with  the 
stoniaoh,  as  tliey  had  reeortls  of  the  dissection  of  a  female  iu  whom  was  found 

ii  (■oiiloniiiiti'.n  similar  lo  tlii^. 

Discharge  of  the  fetal  bones  or  even  tiie  whole  of  an  exinuiterine  fetus 
by  the  rectum  is  not  iinctimmon.     There  are  two  early  ^■il^es  mentioned  ''   in 
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which  the  bones  of  a  fetus  were  discharged  at  stool,  causing  intense  pain. 
Armstrong  *  describes  an  anomalous  case  of  pregnancy  in  a  syphilitic  patient 
who  discharged  fetal  bones  by  the  rectum.  Bubendorf  ^  reports  the  sponta- 
neous elimination  of  a  fetal  skeleton  bv  the  rectum  after  five  years  of  reten- 
tion,  with  recovery  of  the  patient.  Butcher  ^  si)eaks  of  delivery  through  the 
rectum  at  the  fourth  month,  with  recovery.  Depaul  mentions  a  similar  ex- 
pulsion after  a  pr^nancy  of  about  two  months  and  a  half.  Jackson  ^  reports 
the  dissection  of  an  extrauterine  sac  which  communicated  freely  with  the 
large  intestine.  Peck  •  has  an  example  of  spontaneous  delivery  of  an  extra- 
uterine fetus  by  the  rectimi,  with  recovery  of  the  mother.  Skippon,  *"  in  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century,  re|X)rts  the  discharge  of  the  bones  of  a  fetus 
through  an  "  imposthume''  in  the  groin.  Other  cases  of  anal  discharge  of 
the  product  of  extrauterine  conception  are  recorded  by  Winthrop,  Woodbury, 
Tuttle,  Atkinson,  Browne,  Weinlechner,  Gibson,  Littre,  Magruder,  Gilland, 
and  many  others.  De  Brun  du  Bois-Xoir  «  speaks  of  the  expulsion  of  extra- 
uterine remains  by  the  anus  after  seven  vears,  and  Heverdahl  ^  after  thirteen 
years.  Benham  ^  mentions  the  discliarge  of  a  fetus  by  the  rectum ;  there 
was  a  stricture  of  the  rectum  associated  with  syphilitic  patches,  necessitating 
the  performance  of  colotomy. 

Bartholinus  *^  and  Rosseus  ^^  speak  of  fetal  bones  being  discharged 
from  the  urinary  passages.  Ebersbach,  in  the  Ephemerides  of  1717, 
describes  a  necropsy  in  which  a  human  fetus  was  found  contained  in  the 
bladder.  In  1878  White ^  reported  an  instance  of  the  discliarge  of  fetal 
remains  through  the  bladder. 

Discharge  of  the  Fetus  through  the  Abdominal  Walls. — Margaret 
Parry  of  Berkshire^  in  1668  voided  the  bones  of  a  fetus  through  the  flesh 
above  the  os  pubis,  and  in  1684  she  was  alive  and  well,  having  had  healthy 
children  aft;erward.  Brodie  *  reports  the  history  of  a  case  in  a  negress  who 
voided  a  fetus  from  an  abscess  at  the  navel  about  the  seventeenth  month  of 
conception.  Modern  instances  of  the  discharge  of  the  extrauterine  fetus 
from  the  walls  of  the  alnlomen  are  fre(iuently  report^nl.  A Igora  *"  speaks  cf 
an  abdominal  pregnancy  in  which  there  was  sjx)ntaiieous  perforation  of  the 
anterior  abdominal  parietes,  followed  by  death.  Bouzal "  cites  an  extraor- 
dinary cjise  of  ectopic  gestation  in  which  there  was  natural  expulsion  of  the 
fetus  through  abdominal  walls,  with  subsequent  intestinal  strangulation.  An 
artificial  anus  was  established  and  the  mother  recovered.  Brodie,  Dunglison, 
Erich,  Rodbard,  Fox,  and  Wilson  are  among  others  reporting  the  expulsion 
of  remnants  of  ectopic  pregnancies  through  the  abdominal  parietes.  Canij)- 
bell  quotes  the  case  of  a  Polish  woman,  aged  thirty-five,'^  the  mother  of  nine 
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children,  most  of  whom  were  stillborn,  who  conceived  for  the  tenth  time,  the 
gestation  being  normal  up  to  the  lying-in  period.  She  had  pains  followed 
by  extraordinary  eflPusion  and  some  blood  into  the  vagina.  After  various 
protracted  complaints  the  abdominal  tumor  became  painful  and  inflamed  in 
the  imibilical  region.  A  breach  in  the  walls  soon  formed,  giving  exit  to 
purulent  matter  and  all  the  bones  of  a  fetus.  During  this  process  the  patient 
received  no  medical  treatment,  and  frequently  no  assistance  in  dressing  the 
opening.  She  recovered,  but  had  an  artificial  anus  all  her  life.  Sarah 
McKinna*  was  married  at  sixteen  and  menstruated  for  the  first  time  a 
month  thereafter.  Ten  months  after  marriage  she  showed  signs  of  preg- 
nancy and  was  delivered  at  full  term  of  a  living  child  ;  the  second  child 
was  born  ten  months  after  the  first,  and  the  second  month  after  the  second 
birth  she  again  showed  signs  of  pregnancy.  At  the  close  of  nine  months 
these  symptoms,  with  the  exception  of  the  suppression  of  menses,  subsided, 
and  in  this  state  she  continued  for  six  years.  During  the  first  four  years  she 
felt  discomfort  in  the  region  of  the  umbilicus.  About  the  seventh  year 
she  suffered  tumefaction  of  the  abdomen  and  thought  she  had  conceived 
again.  The  abscess  burst  and  an  elbow  of  the  fetus  protruded  from  the 
wound.  A  butcher  enlarged  the  wound  and,  fixing  his  finger  under  the  jaw 
of  the  fetus,  extracted  the  head.  On  looking  into  the  abdomen  he  perceived 
a  black  object,  whereupon  he  introduced  his  liand  and  extracted  piecemeal 
an  entire  fetal  skeleton  and  some  decomposed  animal-matter.  The  abdomen 
was  bound  up,  and  in  six  weeks  the  woman  was  enabled  to  superintend  her 
domestic  affairs ;  excepting  a  ventral  hernia  she  had  no  bad  after-results. 
Kimura,^  quoted  by  Whitney,  speaks  of  a  case  of  extrauterine  pregnancy  in 
a  Japanese  woman  of  forty-one  similar  to  the  foregoing,  in  which  an  arm 
protruded  through  the  abdominal  wall  above  the  umbilicus  and  the  remains 
of  a  fetus  were  removed  through  the  aperture.  The  accompanying  illustra- 
ti(m  (Fig.  3)  shows  the  appearance  of  the  arm  in  situ  before  extraction  of 
the  fetus  and  the  location  of  the  wound. 

Bodinier*^  and  Lusk  ^  report  instances  of  the  delivery  of  an  extrauterine 
fetus  by  the  vagina  ;  and  Mathieson  ®  relates  the  history  of  the  delivery  of  a 
living  ectopic  child  by  the  vagina,  with  recovery  of  the  mother.  Gonlon  ^ 
speaks  of  a  curious  case  in  a  negress,  six  months  pregnant,  in  which  an  extra- 
uterine fetus  passed  down  from  the  posterior  culdesac  and  occluded  the 
uterus.  It  was  removed  through  the  vagina,  and  two  days  later  labor-pains 
set  in,  and  in  two  hours  she  was  delivered  of  a  uterine  child.  The  placenta 
was  left  behind  and  drainage  established  thmugh  the  vagina,  and  the  woman 
made  complete  rec()ver}\ 

Combined  Intrauterine  and  Extrauterine  Gestation. — Many  well- 
authenticated  cases  of  combined  pregnancy,  in  which  one  of  the  products  of 
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conception  was  intrauterine  and  tlie  other  of  extrauterine  gestation,  have  been 
recorded.  Clark  and  Ramsbotham*  report  instances  of  double  conception, 
ooe  fetus  being  bom  alive  in  the  ordinary  manner  and  the  other  located 
extrauterine,  Clmsser''  speaks  of  a  case  in  which  there  was  concurrent 
pn^nancy  in  both  tlie  uterus  and  the  Fallopian  tube.  Smith''  cites  an 
instance  of  a  woman  of  twenty-three  who  became  pregnant  in  August,  1 870. 
In  the  following  December  she  passed  fctu!  bones  from  the  rectum,  and  a 
month  later  gave  birth  to  an  intrauterine  fetus  of  six  months'  growth. 
McGee  ^  mentions  the  case  of  a  woman  of  twenty-eight  who  became  pregnant 
in  July,  1872,  and  on  October  20th  and  21st  passed  several  fetal  boneaby  the 
rectum,  and  about  four  months  later  expelled  some  from  the  uterus.  From  this 
time  she  rapidly  recovered  her  strength  and  health.  Devergie*  quotes  an 
instance  of  a  woman  of  thirty  wlio  had  several  children,  but  who  died  sud- 


denly, and  being  pregnant  was  opened.  In  the  right  iliac  fossa  was  found 
a  male  child  weigliing  5  pounds  and  5  ounces,  8J  inches  long,  and  of 
about  five  months'  growth.  The  uterus  also  contaiiie<l  a  male  fetus  of  about 
three  montlis'  gestation.  Figure  4  shows  combine<l  intrauterine  and  extra- 
uterine gestation.  Hodgen '  speaks  of  a  woman  of  twenty-seven,  who  was 
regular  until  No\eml)er,  1872 ;  early  in  Januarj-,  1873,  she  had  an  attack 
of  pain  with  peritonitis,  shortly  after  which  what  was  appanmtly  an  extra- 
uterine pregnancy  gradually  diminished.  On  August  17, 187.3,  after  a  labor 
of  eight  hours,  she  gave  birth  to  a  licalthy  fetus.  The  hand  in  the  uterus 
detected  a  tumor  to  the  left,  which  was  reduced  to  about  one-fourth  the 
former  size.     In  April,  1874,  the  woman  still  suffered  pain  and  tenderness 

■  548,  1856,  591-  b  463,  Aont.,  1S12,  4!5.  '  4^1,  Ftbniaiy,  1873. 
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in  the  tumor.  Hodgen  believed  this  to  have  been  originally  a  tubal  preg- 
nancy, which  burst,  causing  much  hemorrhage  and  the  death  of  the  fetus, 
ti^ther  with  a  limited  peritonitis.  Beach*  has  seen  a  twin  compound 
pr^nancy  in  which  after  connection  there  was  a  miscarriage  in  six  weeks, 
and  four  years  after  delivery  of  an  extrauterine  fetus  through  the  abdominal 
walls.  Cooke  cites  an  example  of  intrauterine  and  extrauterine  pregnancy 
progressing  simultaneously  to  full  period  of  gestation,  with  resultant 
death.  Rosset''  reports  the  case  of  a  woman  of  twenty -seven,  who  menstru- 
ated last  in  November,  1878,  and  on  August  5,  1879,  was  delivered  of  a 
well-developed  dead  female  child  weighing  seven  pounds.  The  uterine 
contractions  were  feeble,  and  the  attached  placenta  was  removed  only 
with  difficult ;  there  was  considerable  hemorrhage.  The  hemorrhage 
continued  to  occur  at  intervals  of  two 
weeks,  and  an  extrauterine  tumor  re- 
mained. Two  weeks  later  septicemia 
supervened  and  life  was  despaired  of. 
On  the  l-'jth  of  October  a  portion  of  a 
fetiiri  of  five  months'  growth  in  an  ad- 
vanced stage  of  decomposition  protruded 
from  tlic  vulva.  After  tlie  escape  of  this 
jmtrid  mass  her  health  returned,  and  in 
four  months  she  was  agsiin  robust  and 
healthy-  Whinery '  speitks  of  a  young 
woman  who  at  the  time  of  her  second 
child-birth  ol)8er\'ed  a  tumor  in  the  ab- 
domen on  her  right  side  and  felt  motion 
in  it.  In  about  a  month  she  was  seized 
with  severe  piin  which  continued  a  week 
and  then  ceasol.  Health  si>on  improved, 
and  the  woman  aftcrwanl  gave  birth  to  a  third  child ;  subsequently  she 
notieod  that  the  tumor  liad  enlarged  since  the  fin-t  birth,  and  she  had  a  recur- 
rence of  jMiin  and  a  slight  homi)rrliage  ever)'  three  weeks,  and  distinctly  felt 
motion  in  the  tumor.  This  continued  for  eighteen  months,  wlieii,  after  a  most 
violent  attiick  of  p»in,  all  movement  ceaseil,  and,  a.s  she  cxjjressed  it,  she  knew 
the  moment  tlie  child  died.  The  tumor  lost  its  natural  consisten<'e  and  felt 
flabby  and  dead.  An  incision  was  made  through  the  liiic.i  allm,  and  the 
knife  came  in  cimtact  with  a  hanl,  gritty  substance,  thnt-  or  four  lines  thick. 
The  escaix-  ()f  several  quarts  of  dark  brown  fluid  followed  the  Incision,  and  the 
operation  had  to  l>c  discontinued  on  acciunit  of  the  ensuing  syncope.  About 
six  weeks  aftenvard  a  Iwne  j»rcsented  at  the  orifice,  which  tlic  woman  extracted, 
and  this  Mas  soon  followed  by  a  mass  of  boms,  hair,  and  jiutrid  matter.  The 
dibclmrge  was  small,  and  gradually  grew  Icjss  in  quantity  and  offensiveness, 
■  430,  1871.  b  133,  April,  1878.  «  134,  I84a 
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soon  ceasing  altogether,  and  the  wound  closed.  By  December  health  was 
good  and  the  menses  had  returned. 

Ahlfeldy  Ambrosioni,  Galabin,  Packard,  Thiernesse,  Maxson,  de  Belami- 
zaran,  Dibot,  and  Chabert  are  among  others  recording  the  phenomenon  of 
coexisting  extrauterine  and  intrauterine  pregnancy.  Argles*  mentions 
simultaneous  extrauterine  fetation  and  superfetation. 

Sanger**  mentions  a  triple  ectopic  gestation,  in  which  there  was  twin 
pregnancy  in  the  wall  of  the  uterus  and  a  third  ovum  at  the  fimbriated  end 
of  the  right  tube.  Careful  examination  showed  this  to  be  a  case  of  intramural 
twin  pregnancy  at  the  iK)int  of  entrance  of  the  tube  and  the  uterus,  while  at 
the  abdominal  end  of  the  same  tube  there  was  another  ovum, — the  whole 
being  an  example  of  triple  unilateral  ectopic  gestation. 

The  instances  of  deliyery  of  an  extrauterine  fetus,  with  viability  of 
the  child,  from  the  abdomen  of  the  mother  would  attract  attention  from 
their  rarity  alone,  but  when  coupled  with  associations  of  additional  interest 
they  surely  deserve  a  place  in  a  work  of  this  nature.  Osiander®*^  si)caks 
of  an  abdominal  fetus  being  taken  out  alive,  and  there  is  a  similar  ease  on 
reconl  in  the  earlv  part  of  this  centur>\  ^  The  London  Medical  and  Phvsieal 
Journal,  in  one  of  its  early  numbers,  contained  an  account  of  an  abdominal 
fetus  penetrating  the  walls  of  the  bladder  and  l^eing  extracted  fn)m  the  walls 
of  the  hypogastrium  ;  but  Sennertus  gives  a  case  which  far  eclipses  this,  both 
mother  and  fetus  surviving.  He  says  that  in  this  ease  the  woman,  while 
pregnant,  received  a  blow  on  the  lower  part  of  her  body,  in  consequence  of 
which  a  small  tumor  a])peared  shortly  after  the  accident.  It  so  happenixl  in 
this  case  that  the  peritoneum  was  extremely  dilafcible,  and  the  uterus,  with 
the  child  inside,  made  its  way  into  the  peritoneal  sac.  In  his  presence 
an  incision  was  made  and  the  fetus  taken  out  alive.  Jessop*'  gives  an  ex- 
ample of  extrauterine  gestation  in  a  woman  of  twenty-six,  who  had  ])re- 
viouslv  had  normal  deliverv.  In  this  case  an  incision  was  made  and  a  fetus 
of  about  eight  months'  growth  was  found  lying  loose  in  the  abdominal  cavity 
in  the  midst  of  the  intestines.  Both  the  mother  and  child  were  «ive<l.  This  is 
a  very  rare  result.  Campbell,  in  his  celebrated  monograph,  in  a  total  of  51 
operations  had  only  seen  recorded  the  accounts  of  two  children  saved,  and  one 
of  these  was  too  marvelous  to  believe.  Lawson  Tait  reports  a  (*iise  in  whi(?h 
he  saved  the  child,  but  lost  the  mother  on  the  fourth  dav.  Parvin  d(»scribes 
a  case  in  which  death  occurred  on  the  third  day.  Browne®  quotes 
Parry  as  saying  that  there  is  one  twin  pregnancy  in  23  extrauterine  concep- 
tions. He  gives  24  cases  of  twin  conception,  one  of  which  was  uterine,  the 
other  extrauterine,  and  says  that  of  7  in  the  thinl  month,  with  no  opera- 
tion, the  mother  died  in  5.  Of  6  cases  of  from  four  and  a  half  to  seven 
months'  duration,  2  lived,  and  in   1    case  at  the  fifth  month  there  was  an 

»  476,  1871,  ii.,  394.  boGl,  1893.  c  559^  1809,  414. 
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intrauterine  fetus  delivered  which  lived.  Of  1 1  such  eases  at  nine  months^ 
6  mothers  lived  and  6  intrauterine  fetuses  lived.  In  6  of  these  cases  no 
operation  was  performed.  In  one  case  the  mother  died,  but  both  the  uterine 
and  the  extrauterine  conceptions  lived.  In  another  the  mother  and  intra- 
uterine fetus  died,  and  the  extrauterine  fetus  lived.  Wilson  "  gives  an  instance 
of  a  woman  delivered  of  a  healthy  female  child  at  eight  months  which  lived. 
The  after-birth  came  away  without  assistance,  but  the  woman  still  pre- 
sented ever>'  appearance  of  having  another  child  within  her,  although  ex- 
amination by  the  vagina  revealed  none.  Wilson  called  Chatard  in  consulta- 
tion, and  from  the  fetal  heart-sounds  and  other  symptoms  they  decided  that 
there  was  another  pregnancy  wholly  extrauterine.  They  allowed  the  case  to 
go  twentj^-three  days,  until  pains  similar  to  those  of  labor  occurred,  and 
then  decided  on  celiotomy.  The  operation  was  almost  bloodless,  and  a 
living  child  weighing  eight  jwunds  was  extracted.  Unfortunately,  the 
mother  succumbed  after  ninety  hours,  and  in  a  month  the  intrauterine 
child  died  from  inanition,  but  the  child  of  extrauterine  gestation  thrived. 
Sales  ^'  gives  the  case  of  a  negress  of  twenty-two,  who  said  that  she  had  been 
"  tricked  by  a  negro,''  and  had  a  large  snake  in  the  abdomen,  and  could  dis- 
tinctly feel  its  movements.  She  stoutly  denied  any  intercourse.  It  was 
decided  to  ojwn  the  abdominal  cyst ;  the  incision  was  followed  by  a  gush 
of  blood  and  a  placenta  came  into  view,  which  was  extracted  with  a  living 
child.  To  the  astonishment  of  the  operators  the  uterus  was  distended,  and 
it  was  decided  to  open  it,  when  another  living  child  was  seen  and  extracted. 
The  cyst  and  the  uterus  were  cleansed  of  all  clots  and  the  wound  closed. 
The  mother  died  of  septicemia,  but  the  children  both  lived  and  were  doing 
well  six  weeks  after  the  operation.  A  curious  case  was  seen  in  1814*'  of  a 
woman  who  at  her  fifth  gestation  suffered  abdominal  uneasiness  at  the  third 
mimth,  and  this  became  intolerable  at  the  ninth  month.  The  head  of  the 
fetus  could  be  felt  through  the  alxlomen ;  an  incision  was  made  through 
the  parietes  ;  a  fully  developed  female  child  was  delivered,  but,  unfortunately, 
the  mother  died  of  septic  infection. 

The  British  Medical  Journal  quotes :  "  Pinard  (Bull,  de  I'Acad.  de 
M(?d.,  August  6,  1895)  records  the  following,  which  he  describes  as  an  ideal 
case.  The  patient  was  agt»d  thirty-six,  had  had  no  illness,  and  had  been 
regular  from  the  age  of  fourteen  till  July,  1894.  During  August  of  that 
year  she  had  nausea  and  vomiting ;  on  the  22d  and  23d  she  lost  a  fluid, 
which  was  just  pink.  The  symptoms  continued  during  September,  on  the 
22d  and  23d  of  which  month  there  was  a  similar  loss.  In  October  she 
wa«  kept  in  bed  for  two  days  by  abdominal  pain,  M'hich  rcapi)eiired  in 
November,  and  was  then  associated  with  pain  in  micturition  and  defecation. 
From  that  time  till  February  26,  1895,  when  she  came  under  Pinard's 
care,  she  was  attended  by  several  doctors,  each  of  whom  adopted  a  different 

»  125,  1880,  xiii.,  821-836.  »>  593, 'October,  1870.  c  460,  xv.,  61. 
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diagnosis  and  treatment.  One  of  them,  thinking  she  had  a  fibroid,  made 
her  take  in  all  about  an  ounce  of  savin  powder,  which  did  not,  however,  pro- 
duce any  ill  effect.  When  admitted  she  looked  ill  and  pinched.  The  left 
thigh  and  leg  were  painful  and  edematous.  The  abdomen  looked  like  that 
of  the  sixth  month  of  pregnancy.  The  abdominal  wall  was  tense,  smooth, 
and  without  linese  albicantes.  Palpation  revealed  a  cystic  immobile  tumor, 
extending  2  inches  above  the  umbilicus  and  apparently  fixed  by  deep 
adhesions.  The  fetal  parts  could  only  be  made  out  with  difficulty  by  deep 
palpation,  but  the  heart-sounds  were  easily  heard  to  the  right  of  and  below 
the  umbilicus.  By  the  right  side  of  this  tumor  one  could  feel  a  small  one, 
the  size  of  a  Tangerine  orange,  which  hardened  and  softened  under  examina- 
tion. When  contracted  the  groove  between  it  and  the  large  tumor  became 
evident.  Vaginal  examination  showed  that  the  cervix,  which  was  slightly 
deflected  forward  and  to  the  right  and  softened,  as  in  uterine  gestation,  was 
continuous  with  the  smaller  tumor.  Cephalic  ballottement  was  obtained  in 
the  large  tumor.  No  sound  was  passed  into  the  utenis  for  fear  of  setting  up 
reflex  action ;  the  diagnosis  of  extrauterine  gestation  at  about  six  and  a  half 
months  with  a  living  child  was  established  without  requiring  to  be  clinched 
by  proving  the  uteras  empty.  The  patient  was  kept  absolutely  at  rest  in 
bed  and  the  edema  of  the  left  leg  cured  by  position.  On  April  30th  the 
fundus  of  the  tumor  was  35  cm.  above  the  symphysis  and  the  uterus  11 J  cm. ; 
the  cervix  was  soft  as  that  of  a  primipara  at  term.  Operation,  May  2d  : 
Uterus  found  empty,  cavity  14J  cm.  long.  Median  incision  in  abdominal 
wall ;  cyst  walls  exposed ;  seen  to  be  very  slight  and  filled  with  enormous 
vessels,  some  greater  than  the  little  finger.  On  seizing  the  wall  one  of  these 
vessels  burst,  and  the  hemorrhage  w^as  only  rendered  greater  on  attempting 
to  secure  it,  so  great  was  the  friability  of  the  walls.  The  cyst  was  therefore 
rapidly  opened  and  the  child  extracted  by  the  foot.  Hemorrhage  was  re- 
strained first  by  pressure  of  the  hands,  then  by  pressure-forceps  and  ligatures. 
The  walls  of  the  cyst  were  sewn  to  the  margins  of  the  alxlominal  wound,  the 
edge  of  the  placenta  being  included  in  the  suture.  A  wound  was  thus  formed 
10  cm.  in  diameter,  w^ith  the  placenta  for  its  base ;  it  was  filled  with  iodo- 
form and  salicylic  gauze.  The  operation  lasted  an  hour,  and  the  child,  a 
boy  weighing  5J  pounds,  after  a  brief  period  of  respiratory  difficulties,  was 
perfectly  vigorous.  There  was  at  first  a  slight  facial  asymmetry  and  a 
depression  on  the  left  upper  jaw  caused  by  the  point  of  the  left  shoulder, 
against  which  it  had  been  pressed  in  the  cyst ;  these  soon  disappeared,  and 
on  the  nineteenth  day  the  boy  weighed  12  pounds.  The  maternal  wound  was 
not  dressed  till  May  13th,  when  it  was  washed  with  biniodid,  1  :  4000. 
The  placenta  came  away  piecemeal  between  May  25th  and  June  2d.  The 
wound  healed  up,  and  the  patient  got  up  on  the  forty-third  day,  having 
suckled  her  infant  from  the  first  day  after  its  birth.'^ 
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Quite  recently  Werder*  has  investigated  the  question  of  the  ultimate 
fate  of  ectopic  children  deliyered  aliye.  He  has  been  able  to  obtain  the 
record  of  40  cases.  Of  these,  18  died  within  a  week  after  birth  ;  5  within  a 
month ;  1  died  at  six  months  of  bronchopneumonia ;  1  at  seven  montLs  of 
diarrhea ;  2  at  eleven  months,  1  from  croup ;  1  at  eighteen  months  from  cholera 
infantum — making  a  total  of  26  deaths  and  leaving  14  children  to  be  ac- 
counted for.  Of  these,  5  were  reported  as  living  and  well  after  operation,  with 
no  subsequent  report ;  1  was  strong  and  healthy  after  three  weeks,  but  there 
has  been  no  report  since  ;  1  was  well  at  six  months,  then  was  lost  sight  of; 
1  was  well  at  the  last  report ;  2  live  and  are  well  at  one  year  ;  2  are  living 
and  well  at  two  years ;  1  (Beisone's  case)  is  well  at  seven  years ;  and  1  (Tait's 
case)  is  well  at  fourteen  and  one-half  years.  The  list  given  on  ]>ages  60  and 
61  has  been  quoted  by  Hirst  and  Dorland.*'  It  contains  data  relative  to  17 
cases  in  which  abdominal  section  has  been  successfully  performed  for  advanced 
ectopic  gestation  with  living  children. 

Long  Retention  of  Extrauterine  Pregnancy. — The  time  of  the  reten- 
tion of  an  extrauterine  gestation  is  sometimes  remarkable,  and  it  is  no  un- 
common occurrence  for  several  pregnancies  to  successfully  ensue  during  such 
retention.  The  Ephemerides  contains  examples  of  extrauterine  pregnancy 
remaining  in  the  abdomen  forty-six  years  ;*^  Hannajus*^  mentioned  an  in- 
stance remaining  ten  years,  the  mother  being  pregnant  in  the  meantime ; 
Primperosius  speaks  of  a  similar  instance ;  de  Blegny,®  one  of  twenty-five 
years  in  the  abdomen ;  Birch,  a  case  of  eighteen  yejirs  in  the  abdomen,  the 
woman  bearing  in  the  meantime ;  Bayle,^  one  of  twenty-six  years,  and  the 
Ephemerides,  another.  In  a  woman  of  forty-six,^  the  labor  pains  inter- 
vened without  expulsion  of  the  fetus.  Impregnation  ensued  twice  after- 
wanl,  each  followed  l)y  the  birth  of  a  living  child.  The  woman  lived  to 
be  ninety-four,  and  was  i>ersuadcd  that  the  fetus  was  still  in  the  abdomen, 
and  directed  a  iK)stmortem  examination  to  be  made  after  her  decease,  which 
was  done,  and  a  large  cyst  continuing  an  ossified  fetus  was  discovered  in  the 
left  side  of  the  cavity.  In  1716^  a  woman  of  Joigny  when  thirty  years 
old,  having  l)een  married  four  years,  became  pregnant,  and  three  months 
later  felt  movements  and  found  milk  in  her  breasts.  At  the  ninth  month 
she  had  labor-pains,  but  the  fetus  failed  to  present ;  the  ]>ains  ceased,  but 
recurred  in  a  month,  still  with  a  negative  result.  She  fell  into  a  most  sickly 
condition  and  remained  so  for  eighteen  months,  when  the  pains  returned 
again,  but  scnm  ceased.  Menstruation  ceased  and  the  milk  in  her  breasts 
remained  for  thirty  yejirs.  She  died  at  sixty-one  of  peripneumonia,  and  on 
postmortem  examination  a  tumor  was  found  occupying  part  of  the  hyjK>gas- 
tric  and  umbilical  regions.     It  weighed  eight  pounds  and  consisted  of  a  male 
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fetus  of  full  term  with  six  teeth ;  it  had  no  odor  and  its  sac  contained  no 
liquid.  The  bones  seemed  better  developed  than  ordinarily ;  the  skin  was 
thick,  callous,  and  yellowish.  The  chorion,  amnion,  and  placenta  were  ossi- 
fied and  the  cord  dried  up.  Walther  *  mentions  the  case  of  an  infant  which 
remained  almost  petrified  in  the  belly  of  its  mother  for  twenty-three  years. 
No  trace  of  the  placenta,  cord,  or  enveloping  membrane  could  be  found. 

Cordier  ^  publishes  a  paper  on  ectopic  gestation,  with  particular  reference 
to  tubal  pregnancy,  and  mentions  that  when  there  is  rupture  between  the 
broad  ligaments  hemorrhage  is  greatly  limited  by  the  resistance  of  the  sur- 
rounding structures,  death  rarely  resulting  from  the  primary  rupture  in  this 
location.  Cordier  gives  an  instance  in  which  he  successfully  removed  a  full- 
grown  child,  the  result  of  an  ectopic  gestation  which  had  ruptured  intraliga- 
mentally  and  had  been  retained  nearly  two  years. 

Lospichlerus  ^  gives  an  account  of  a  mother  carrying  twins,  extrauterine, 
for  six  years.  Mounsey  of  Riga,  physician  to  the  army  of  the  Czarina,  sent 
to  the  Royal  Society  in  1748  the  bones  of  a  fetus  that  had  been  extracted 
from  one  of  the  fallopian  tubes  after  a  lodgment  of  thirteen  years.  Starkey 
Middleton  ^  read  the  report  of  a  case  of  a  child  which  had  been  taken  out  of 
the  abdomen,  having  lain  there  nearly  sixteen  years,  during  which  time  the 
mother  had  borne  four  children.  It  was  argued  at  this  time  that  boys  were 
conceived  on  the  right  side  and  girls  on  the  left,  and  in  commenting  on  this 
Middleton  remarks  that  in  this  case  the  woman  had  three  boys  and  one  girl 
after  the  right  fallopian  tube  had  lost  its  function.  Chester®  cites  the 
instance  of  a  fetus  being  retained  fifty-two  years,  the  mother  not  dying 
until  her  eightieth  year.  Margaret  Mathew  ^  carried  a  child  weighing  eight 
pounds  in  her  abdomen  for  twenty-six  years,  and  which  after  death  was 
extracted.  Aubrey «  speaks  of  a  woman  aged  seventy  years  unconsciously 
carrying  an  extrauterine  fetus  for  many  years,  which  was  only  discovered 
postmortem.  She  had  ceased  to  menstruate  at  forty  and  had  borne  a  child 
at  twenty-seven.  Watkins  **  speaks  of  a  fetus  being  retained  forty-three 
years ;  James,  others  for  twenty-five,  thirty,  forty-six,  and  fifty  years ; 
Murfee,*  fifty-five  years;  Cunningham, J  forty  years;  Johnson,^ forty- four 
years ;  Josephi,*  fifteen  years  (in  the  urinary  bladder) ;  Craddock,™  twenty- 
two  years,  and  da  Costa  Sim6es,°  twenty-six  years. 

Long  Retention  of  Uterine  Pregnancy. — Cases  of  long  retained  intra- 
uterine pregnancies  are  on  record  and  deserve  as  much  consideration  as  those 
that  were  extrauterine.  Albosius  speaks  of  a  mother  carrying  a  cliild  in  an 
ossified  condition  in  the  uterus  for  twenty-eight  years.**      Cheselden  s{)eaks 
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of  a  case  in  which  a  child  was  carried  many  years  in  the  uterus,  being  con- 
verted into  a  clay-like  substance,  but  preserving  form  and  outline.  Cald- 
well *  mentions  the  case  of  a  woman  who  carried  an  ossified  fetus  in  her  uterus 
for  sixty  years.  Camerer**  describes  the  retention  of  a  fetus  in  the  uterus  for 
forty-six  years ;  Stengel,*^  one  for  ten  years,  and  Storer  and  Buzzell,  for  twenty- 
two  months.  Hanno^us,  in  1686,  issued  a  pai)er  on  such  a  case  under  the 
title,  "  Mater,  Infantis  Mortui  Vivum  Sepulchrum,''  which  may  be  found  in 
Fn*nch  translation.*^ 

Buchner  ®  sj)eaks  of  a  fetus  being  retained  in  the  uterus  for  six  years, 
and  Ilorstius'*^'*  relates  a  similar  case.  Sc^hmidt's  Jahrbiicher*^  contain  the 
report  of  a  woman  of  forty-nine,  who  had  lx)rne  two  children.  While 
thresliing  corn  she  felt  violent  pain  like  that  of  labor,  and  after  an  illness 
suffercnl  a  constant  fetid  discharge  from  the  vagina  for  eleven  years,  fetal 
bones  being  discharged  with  oc^c^sional  jmin.  This  poor  creature  worked 
alimg  for  eleven  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  she  was  forced  to  bed,  and 
died  of  symptoms  of  purulent  jKTitonitis.  At  the  necn)psy  the  uterus  was 
found  adherent  to  the  anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen  and  containing  rem- 
nants of  a  putrid  fetus  with  its  numerous  l)ones.  There  is  an  instance  re- 
conled  «  of  the  death  of  a  fetus  (K»curring  near  term,  its  retention  and 
subse(|uent  discharge  being  through  a  six)ntaneous  opening  in  the  abdominal 
wall  one  or  two  months  after. 

M(»igs  *'  cites  the  case  of  a  woman  who  dated  her  prc^gnancy  from  March, 
1848,  and  which  proceeded  normally  for  nine  months,  but  no  lal)or  super- 
vened at  this  time  and  the  nienses  rtuipjieared.  In  Man^h,  1849,  she  passed 
a  few  f(»tal  l)()nes  by  the  rwtum,  and  in  May,  1855,  she  died.  At  the  necropsy 
th(»  uterus  was  found  to  c(»ntain  the  remains  of  a  fully  develoi)ed  fetus,  minus 
the  jH»rtions  dischargeil  through  a  fistulous  connection  between  the  uterine 
cavity  and  the  rectum.  In  this  cast*  there  had  been  retention  of  a  fully 
develoiK'd  fetus  for  nine  years.  Cox  *  describes  the  case  of  a  woman  who 
was  pregnant  seven  months,  and  who  was  seized  with  convulsions  ;  the  sup- 
|M)sed  labor-jmins  |mssed  off',  and  after  death  the  fetus  was  found  in  the 
womb,  having  lain  tliere  for  five  years.  She  had  an  early  return  of  the 
menses,  and  tlies(»  n^curred  n^gularly  for  four  years.  Dewees  ^^^  quotes  two 
cas(»s,  in  oxw  of  which  the  child  was  carri(Kl  twenty  months  in  the  utenis ; 
in  the  other,  the  mother  was  still  living  two  years  and  five  months  after 
f<H*undation.  Another  case  J  was  in  a  woman  of  sixty,  who  had  conceived  at 
twenty-six,  and  whose  fetus  was  found,  |>artly  ossificnl,  in  the  uterus  after 
death. 

Theni  are  many  narnitives  of  the  long  continuation  of  fetal  moYC- 
ments,  and  during  nn'ent  years,  in   the  Southern  States,  there  was  quite  a 
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prevalence  of  this  kind  of  imposters.  Many  instances  of  the  exhibition  of 
fetal  movements  in  the  bellies  of  old  negro  women  have  been  noticed  by  the 
lay  journals,  but  investigation  proves  them  to  have  been  nothing  more  than 
an  exceptional  control  over  the  abdominal  muscles,  with  the  ability  to 
simulate  at  will  the  supposed  fetal  jerks.  One  old  woman  went  so  far  as 
to  show  the  fetus  dancing  to  the  music  of  a  banjo  with  rhythmical  move- 
ments. Such  imposters  flourished  best  in  the  regions  given  to  "  voodooism." 
We  can  readily  believe  how  easy  the  deception  might  be  when  we  recall 
the  exact  simulation  of  the  fetal  movements  in  instances  of  pseudocyesis. 

The  extraordinary  diversity  of  reports  concerning  the  duration  of  preg- 
nancy has  made  this  a  much  mooted  question.  Many  opinions  relative  to 
the  longest  and  shortest  period  of  pregnancy,  associated  with  viability  of  the 
issue,  have  been  expressed  by  authors  on  medical  jurisprudence.  There  is 
perhaps  no  information  more  unsatisfactory  or  uncertain.  Mistakes  are  so 
easily  made  in  the  date  of  the  occurrence  of  pregnancy,  or  in  the  date  of 
conception,  that  in  the  remarkable  cases  we  can  hardly  accept  the  proposi- 
tions as  worthy  evidence  unless  associated  with  other  and  more  convincing 
facts,  such  as  the  appearance  and  stage  of  development  of  the  fetus,  or  cir- 
cumstances making  conception  impossible  before  or  after  the  time  mentioned, 
etc.  It  will  be  our  endeavor  to  cite  the  more  seemingly  reliable  instances 
of  the  anomalies  of  the  time  or  duration  of  pregnancy  reported  in  reputable 
periodicals  or  books. 

Short  Pregnancies. — Hasenet*  speaks  of  the  possibility  of  a  living  birth 
at  four  months  ;  Capuron  relates  the  instance  of  Fortunio  Liceti,  who  was  said 
to  have  been  born  at  the  end  of  four  and  a  half  months  and  lived  to  complete 
his  twenty-fourth  year.  In  the  case  of  the  Marechal  de  Richelieu,  the  Parli- 
ament of  Paris  decreed  that  an  infant  of  five  months  possessed  that  capability 
of  living  the  ordinary  perioil  of  existence,  i.  e.,  the  "  viability,"  which  the  law 
of  France  requires  for  the  establishment  of  inheritance.  In  his  seventh  book 
Pliny  gives  examples  of  men  who  were  born  out  of  time.  Jonston  ^  gives 
instances  of  births  at  five,  six,  seven,  and  eight  months.  Bonnar  ^  quotes  5 
living  births  before  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  day  ;  1  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  days  ;  1  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  ;  1  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-three  days,  surviving  to  twenty-one  months  ;  and  1  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  days'  pregnancy  surviving  to  eighty  years.  Maisonneuve  *^^  de- 
scribes a  case  in  which  abortion  took  place  at  four  and  a  half  months  ;  he  found 
the  fetus  in  its  membranes  two  hours  after  delivery,  and,  on  laying  the  mem- 
branes open,  saw  that  it  was  living.  He  applied  warmth,  and  partly  succee<l(Kl 
in  restoring  it ;  for  a  few  minutes  respiratory  movements  were  performed  regu- 
larly, but  it  died  in  six  hours.  Taylor'^'  quotes  Carter  concerning  the  case 
of  a  fetus  of  five  months  which  cried  directly  after  it  was  born,  and  in  the 
half  hour  it  lived  it  tried  frequently  to  breathe.     He  also  quotes  Davies, 
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mentioning  an  instance  of  a  fetus  of  five  months,  which  lived  twelve  hours, 
weighing  2  i>ounds,  and  measuring  12  inches,  and  which  cried  vigorously. 
The  i>upillarv  membrane  was  entire,  the  testes  had  not  descended,  and  the 
head  was  well  covered  with  hair.  Usher*  speaks  of  a  woman  who  in  1876 
was  delivered  of  2  male  children  on  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-ninth  day  ; 
both  lived  for  an  hour;  the  first  weighcKl  10  ounces  6  drams  and  meas- 
ured  9|   inches;   the  other  10   ounces   7  dmnis,  with  the  same  length  as 

the  first.     Routh*'  speaks  of  a  Mrs.  F ,  aged  thirty-eight,  who  had  borne 

9  children  and  liad  had  *J  miscarriages,  the  last  conception  terminating 
as  sui^h.  Her  husband  was  away,  and  returned  Ocjtober  9,  1869.  She  did 
not  again  see  her  husband  until  the  3d  or  4th  of  Januar\\  The  date  of 
quickening  was  not  observed,  and  the  child  was  born  June  8,  1870.  Dur- 
ing g(»station  she  was  nuich  frightened  by  a  rat.  The  child  was  w^eak,  the 
testes  undescendiKl,  and  it  lived  l)ut  eighteen  days,  dying  of  symptoms  of 
atn)phy.  The  jMirents  were  ]MX)r,  of  excellent  diameter,  and  although, 
atvonling  to  the  evidence,  this  pregnancy  lasted  but  twenty-two  weeks  and 
two  days,  there  was  absolutely  no  reason  to  suspect  infidelity. 

Iluttel  spejiks  of  a  child  of  five  months  who  lived  twenty-four  hours ; 
and  he  saw  male  twins  lM)rii  at  the  sixth  month  weighing  3  ])ounds  each 
who  were  alive  and  healthv  a  vear  after.  Barker  ^  cites  the  case  of  a  female 
child  born  on  tlui  one  hundr(»d  and  fifty-eighth  day  that  weighed  1  pound 
and  was  1 1  inches  long.  It  had  rudimentary  nails,  very  little  hair  on  the 
head,  its  eyelids  were  closed,  and  the  skin  much  shriveled  ;  it  did  not 
suckle  ]>roperly,  and  did  not  walk  until  ninetei»n  months  old.  Three  and  a 
half  years  after,  the  child  was  healthy  and  thriving,  but  weighed  only  29^ 
]K)unds.  At  the  time  of  birth  it  was  wn\])peil  up  in  a  box  and  placed  before 
the  fin*.  Brouzet  s]K?aks  of  living  births  of  from  five  to  six  months'  preg- 
nancy, and  Kopp**  s]H»aks  of  a  six  months' child  which  lived  four  days.  The 
EphenuTides  contains  accounts  oi*  living  ])remature  births. 

Newinton  describes  a  ]>rt^gnancy  of  five  months  terminating  with  the 
birth  of  twins,  one  of  whom  lived  twenty  minutes  and  the  other  fifteen. 
The  first  was  \\\  inch<»s  long,  and  weighed  1  j>ound  3 J  ounces,  and  the 
other  was  1 1  inches  long,  and  weighed  1  pound.  There  is  a  recent  instance 
of  pn^maturt*  birth''  following  a  ]>regnan(y  of  between  five  and  a  half  and 
six  months,  the  infimt  weighing  9')')  grams,  (^ne  month  after  birth,  through 
the  gcxMl  oHices  of  th(»  wet-nurse  an<l  M.  Villemin,  who  attendwl  the  cliild 
and  who  invented  a  "  couvt^usc ''  for  the  occasion,  it  measurcHl  38  cm.  long. 

Moore  ^  is  accnHlited  with  the  trustworthy  rei)ort  of  th<»  case  of  a  woman 
who  bore  a  (»hil<l  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  month  weighing  \\  ]X)unds  and 
measuring  9  incln^s.  It  was  fiiNt  nourish<Hl  by  dropping  licpiid  food  into  its 
mouth  ;  and  at  the  age*  of  fifteen  nuniths  it  was  healthy  and  weigheil   18 
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pounds.  Eikara*  saw  a  case  of  abortion  at  the  fifth  month  in  which  the 
fetus  was  G  inches  in  length  and  weighed  about  8  ounces.  The  head  was 
sufficiently  develojied  and  the  cranial  bones  considerably  advanced  in  ossifi- 
cation. He  tied  the  cord  and  placed  the  fetus  in  warm  water.  It  drew  up 
its  feet  and  arms  and  turned  its  head  from  one  side  to  the  other,  opening  its 
mouth  and  trying  to  breathe.  It  continued  in  this  wise  for  an  hour,  the 
action  of  the  heart  being  visible  ten  minutes  after  the  movements  ceased. 
From  its  imperfectly  developed  genitals  it  was  supposed  to  have  been  a 
female.  Professor  J.  Miiller,  to  whom  it  was  shown,  said  tliat  it  was  not 
more  than  four  months  old,  and  this  coincided  with  the  mother's  calculation. 

Villemin  ^  before  the  Society  Obstetricale  et  Gyn^cologique  reported  the 
case  of  a  two-year-old  cliild,  born  in  the  sixth  month  of  pregnancy.  That 
the  child  had  not  liad  six  months  of  intrauterine  life  he  could  vouch,  the 
statement  being  borne  out  by  the  last  menstrual  period  of  the  mother,  the 
date  of  the  first  fetal  movements,  the  child's  weight,  which  was  30  J  ounces, 
and  its  appearance.  Budin  liad  had  this  infant  under  observation  from  the 
beginning  and  corroborated  Villemin's  stiitements.  He  had  examined 
infants  of  six  or  seven  months  tliat  had  cried  and  lived  a  few  days,  and  had 
found  the  alveolar  cavities  filled  with  epithelial  cells,  the  lung  sinking  when 
placed  in  a  vessel  of  water.  Charpenticr  reported  a  case  of  premature  birth 
in  his  practice,  the  child  being  not  more  than  six  and  a  lialf  months  and 
weighing  33 J  ounces.  So  sure  was  he  that  it  would  not  live  that  he  placed 
it  in  a  basin  while  he  attende<l  to  the  mother.  After  this  had  been 
done,  the  child  being  still  alive,  he  wrapi>ed  it  in  cotton  and  was  surprised 
next  day  to  find  it  alive.  It  was  then  placed  in  a  small,  well-heated  room 
and  fed  with  a  spoon  on  human  milk  ;  on  the  twelfth  day  it  could  take  the 
breast,  since  which  time  it  thrived  and  grew. 

There  is  a  case  on  record*^  of  a  child  viable  at  six  months  and  twenty 
days.  The  mother  had  a  miscarriage  at  the  beginning  of  1877,  after  which 
menstruation  became  regular,  appearing  last  from  July  3  to  9,  1877.  On 
January  28,  1878,  she  gave  birth  to  a  male  infant,  which  was  wrapped  in 
wadding  and  kept  at  an  artificial  temperature.  Being  unable  to  suckle,  it  was 
fed  first  on  diluted  cow's  milk.  It  was  so  small  at  birth  that  the  father 
passed  his  ring  over  the  foot  almost  to  the  knee.  On  the  thirteenth  day  it 
weighed  1250  grams,  and  at  the  end  of  a  week  it  was  taking  the  breast.  In 
December,  1879,  it  had  16  teeth,  weighed  10  kilogmms,  walked  with  agility, 
could  pronounce  some  words,  and  was  especially  intelligent.  Capuron  '^^ 
relates  an  instance  of  a  child  bom  after  a  pregnancy  of  six  and  a  half 
months  and  in  excellent  health  at  two  years,  and  another  living  at  ten  years 
of  the  same  age  at  birth.  Tait^  speaks  of  a  living  female  child,  bom  on  the 
one  hundred  and  seventy-ninth  day,  with  no  nails  on  its  fingers  or  toes,  no 
hair,  the  extremities  imperfectly  develojied,  and  the  skin  florid  and  thin.    It 
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was  too  feeble  to  grasp  its  raother^s  nipple,  and  was  fed  for  three  weeks  by 
milk  from  the  breast  through  a  quill.  At  forty  days  it  weighed  3  pounds 
and  measured  13  inches.  Before  the  expiration  of  three  months  it  died 
of  measles.  Dodd  ^  describes  a  case  in  which  the  catamenia  were  on  the 
24th  of  June,  1838,  and  continued  a  week  ;  the  woman  bore  twins  on 
January  11,  1839,  one  of  which  survived,  the  other  dying  a  few  minutes 
after  birth.  She  was  never  irregular,  prompt  to  the  hour,  and  this  feet, 
coupled  with  the  diminutive  size  of  the  children,  seemed  to  verify  the  dura- 
tion of  the  pregnancy.  In  1825,  Baber  of  Buxur,  India,  spoke  of  a  child 
born  at  six  and  a  half  months,  who  at  the  age  of  fifty  days  weighed  1  pound 
and  13  ounces  and  was  14  in(!hes  long.  The  longest  circumference  of  the 
hejid  was  10  inches  and  the  shortest  9.1  inches.  The  child  suckled  freely 
and  readily.  In  Sj>aeth's  clinic ''  there  was  a  viable  infant  at  six  and  a  half 
months  weighing  900  grams.  SjMieth  says  that  he  has  known  a  child  of  six 
months  to  surpass  in  eventual  development  its  brothers  born  at  full  term. 

In  some  cases  there  seems  to  be  a  peculiarity  in  women  which  manifests 
itself  by  regular  premature  births.  La  Motte,  van  Swieten,  and  Fonlere 
mention  females  who  always  brought  forth  their  «>nceptions  at  the  seventh 

month. 

The  incubator  seems  destined  to  be  the  future  meims  of  preserving 

these  premature  births.  Several  successful  cases  have  been  noticed,  and 
by  means  of  an  incubator  Tarnier  succeeded  in  raising  infants  which  at  the 
age  of  six  months  were  above  the  average.  A  full  description  of  the  incu- 
bator mav  be  found.*^  The  modified  Auvard  incubator  is  easilv  made :  the 
accompanying  illustrations  (Figs.  5,  6,  and  7)  explain  its  meclianism.  Several 
improved  incubators  have  been  described  in  recent  years,  but  the  Auvard  ap- 
pears to  be  the  most  satisfactory. 

The  question  of  retardation  of  labor,  like  tliat  of  premature  birth,  is 
open  to  much  discussion,  and  authorities  differ  as  to  the  limit  of  protraction 
with  vial)ility.  Aulus  Gellius  '*  says  that,  aftc»r  a  long  conversation  with  the 
physicians  and  wise  men,  the  Emperor  Adrian  decided  in  a  case  before 
him,  tliat  of  a  woman  of  chaste  manners  and  irrepnxichable  character,  the 
child  l)orn  eleven  months  aft^r  her  husband's  deatli  was  legitimate.  Under 
the  Roman  law  the  Dei^emviri  established  that  a  woman  mav  bear  a  viable 
child  at  the  tenth  month  of  pregnancy.  Paukis  Zacchias,*^  physician  to 
Pope  Innocent  X.,  declared  that  birth  may  be  retanled  to  the  tenth  month, 
and  sometimes  to  a  longer  |wriod.  A  case  was  decidcHl  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Friesland,  a  ])rovinee  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Netlierlands, 
()ctol>er,  1634,  in  which  a  child  born  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  days 
after  the  death  of  the  husband  was  pmnounced  legitimate.  The  Parliament 
of  Paris  was  gsdlant  enough  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  a  widow  and  save  her 
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reputation  hy  deokrin^  that  a  child  boru  af^er  a  fourloon  montliii'  gestatioa 
wad  legitimate.  Eurthulinus  ^])caks  of  an  unmarried  wuman  of  Leipzig  who 
was  delivered  after  a  pregiiaiiey  uf  Hixt«»eii  nioiithri.  The  <;ivil  oode  of 
I'raDue  pruvldeii  tiiat  three  liiindred  dayiH  !^hall   constitute  the  longest  period 


Fig.  C— Moiliaed  Auwd  InpabsUr  ;  p,  gins  iiUU  of  the  raoTshle  IM,  b  ;  H,  rvnlElatlog  tube  nmUiiilag 

of  the  legitimacy  of  an  infant ;  the  Scottish  law,  three  hundred  d:iys  ;  and  the 
Pruitsian  law,  three  hundred  and  one  days. 

There  are  numerous  cases  recorded   by  the  older  writers.     Amman  '^ 
lias   one   of  twelve  mouthi^'   duration ;   Enguin,*  one  of  twelve  mouths' ; 


Buchner,''  a  case  of  twelve  months' ; 
df  Blegny,"  one  of  nineteen  nionthi 
foi-tj'-two  and  lorty-fmir  weeks' ;  iir 


MiK-eL.  1727,  170. 


Beuedietufl,"*  one  of  fourteen  months' ; 
' ;  Martean,''  Osiander,  wid  others  of 
I  Stark's  Archives,*  one  of  forty-five 
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weeks',  living,  and  also  another  cjise  of  fortv-fonr  weeks'.  An  incredible 
ease  is  reeorded"  of  an  infant  which  lived  after  a  three  years'  gestation. 
Instances  of  twelve  months'  duration  are  also  recorded.*^^'  ^"^  **  Jonston  **' 
quotes  Pasclial  in  relating  an  instance  of  birtli  after  pregnancy  of  twenty- 
three  months  ;  Aventium,  one  after  two  years  ;  and  Mercurialis,  a  birth  after 
a  four  years'  gestation — which  is,  of  course,  beyond  belief. 

Thormeau  writes  from  Tours,  1580,  of  a  case  of  gestation  prolonged  to 
the  twenty-third  month,  and  Santorini,  at  Venice,  in  1721,  de**cribes  a  similar 
case,  the  child  reaching  adult  life.  El  vert  *^  records  a  case  of  late  pregnancy, 
and  Henscliel  **•'"'  one  of  forty-six  weeks,  but  the  fetus  was  dead.  KSchneider** 
cites  an  instance  of  three  hundred  and  eight  days'  duration.  Campbell  says  *" 
that  Sim[)son  had  cases  of  tliree  hundred  and  nineteen,  three  hundred  and 
thirty-two,  and  three  hundred  and  thirty-six  days';  Meigs  had  one  of  four 
hundred  and  twenty.  James  Ileid,  in  a  table  of  000  mature  births,  gives 
14  as  being  from  three  hundred  and  two  to  three  hmidred  and  fifteen  days\ 

Not  so  long  ago  a  jury  rendered  a  verdict  of  guilty  of  forni(*ation  and 
bastanly  when  it  was  alleged  that  the  (^liihl  was  born  three  hundred  and 
seventeen  days  after  inten!ourse.  Taylor  relates  a  case  of  pregnancy  in 
which  the  wife  of  a  laborer  went  to  America  three  Inmdred  and  twentv-two 
days  before  the  birth.  Jaffe  ^  describes  an  instance  of  the  prolongation  of 
pregnancy  for  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days,  in  which  the  developments 
and  measurements  corresponde<l  to  the  length  of  protrac'tion.  Biyan  ^  speaks 
of  a  woman  of  twenty-five  who  became  pregnant  on  February  10,  1876,  and 
on  June  17th  felt  motion.  On  Julv  28th  she  was  threatened  with  miscar- 
riage,  and  by  his  advice  the  woman  weaned  the  child  at  ■  the  breast.  She 
exj>ecttKl  to  be  confined  the  middle  of  November,  187G,  but  the  exjwcted 
event  did  not  occur  until  A])ril  20,  1877,  nine  months  after  the  quickening 
and  four  hundred  and  forty  days  from  the  time  of  conceptitm.  The  boy 
was  active  and  weighed  nine  pounds.  The  author  cites  Meigs'  case,  and  also 
one  of  Atlee's,  at  threi?  hundred  and  fiftv-six  davs. 

Talcott,**  Superintendent  of  the  State  IIonie(4)athic  Asylum  for  the  Insane, 
explained  tlu»  ])regnancy  of  an  inmat(^  who  had  been  confincKl  for  four  years 
in  this  institution  as  one  of  protnicted  labor.  He  said  that  many  such 
cases  have  been  re])orteil,  and  that  something  less  than  two  years  before  he 
had  charge  of  a  case  in  which  the  child  was  born.  He  made  the  report 
to  the  New  York  Senate  Commission  on  Asvlums  for  the  Insime  as  one  of 
three  velars'  protmction.  Tidd  *  speaks  of  a  woman  who  was  delivered  of  a 
male  child  at  term,  and  again  in  ten  months  delivered  of  a  well-developed 
male  child  weighing  1\  pounds  ;  he  relates  the  history  of  another  ciise,  in 
Clifton,  AV.  Va.,  of  a  woman  expecting  confinement  on  June  1st  going  over 
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to  September  loth,  the  fetus  being  in  the  uterus  over  twelve  months,  and 
nine  months  after  quickening  was  felt. 

Two  extraordinary^  cases  are  mentioned,^  one  in  a  woman  of  thirty-five, 
who  expected  to  be  confined  April  24,  1883.  In  May  she  had  a  few  labor- 
])ains  that  passed  away,  and  during  the  next  six  months  she  remained  al)0ut 
as  hirge  a*i  usual,  and  was  several  times  thought  to  be  in  the  early  stages  of 
labor.  In  September  the  os  dilated  until  the  first  and  second  fingers  could 
be  passed  directly  to  the  head.  This  condition  lasted  about  a  month,  but 
passed  away.  At  times  during  the  last  nine  months  of  pregnancy  she  was 
almost  unable  to  endure  the  movements  of  the  child.  Finallv,  on  the  morn- 
ing  of  November  6th,  after  a  pregnancy  of  four  hundred  and  seventy-six 
days,  she  was  delivered  of  a  male  child  weighing  18  pounds.  Both  the 
mother  and  child  did  well  despite  the  use  of  chloroform  and  forceps.  The 
other  wise  was  one  lasting  sixteen  months  and  twenty  days. 

In  a  rather  loose  argument,  Carey  reckons  a  case  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty  days.  Menzie  ^  gives  an  instiince  in  a  woman  aged  twenty-eight,  tlie 
mother  of  one  child,  in  whom  a  gestation  was  prolonged  to  the  seventeenth 
montli.  The  pregnancy  was  complicated  by  cai'cinoma  of  the  uterus.  Bal- 
lard^ describes  the  case  of  a  girl  of  sixteen  years  and  six  months,  whose 
pregnancy,  the  result  of  a  single  intercourse,  lasted  three  hundred  and  sixty 
days.  Her  labor  was  short  and  easy  for  a  primipara,  and  the  child  was  of 
the  average  size.  Mackenzie*^  cites  the  instance  of  a  woman  aged  tliirty- 
two,  a  primipara,  who  had  been  marrieil  ten  years  and  who  always  had  been 
regular  in  menstruation.  The  menses  ceastnl  on  April  28,  1888,  and  she  felt 
the  child  for  the  first  time  in  September.  She  had  false  pains  in  Januarj'', 
1889,  and  labor  did  not  begin  until  March  8th,  lasting  sixty-six  hours.  If  all 
these  statements  are  correct,  the  probable  duration  of  this  pregnancy  was 
eleven  months  and  ten  davs. 

Ijundie®  relates  an  example  of  protracted  gestation  of  eleven  months,  in 
which  an  anencephalous  fetas  was  born  ;  and  Martin  of  Birmingham  de- 
scribes a  similar  case  of  ten  and  a  half  months'  duration.  Raux-Tripier  ^ 
has  seen  protraction  to  the  tliirteenth  month.  Enguin^  reports  an  observa- 
ticm  of  an  accouchement  of  twins  after  a  pregnancy  that  had  been  prolonged 
for  eleven  months.  Kesnikoft' *'  mentions  a  pregnancy  of  eleven  months' 
duration  in  an  anemic  secundipara.  The  case  had  been  under  his  observa- 
tion from  the  beginning  of  pregnancy  ;  \\\e  patient  would  not  submit  to 
artificial  termination  at  term,  which  he  advised.  After  a  painful  labor  of 
twenty-four  hours  a  macerated  and  decomposed  child  was  born,  together 
with  a  closely-adherent  placenta.  Tarnier'  reports  an  instance  of  partus 
serotinus  in  which  the  product  of  conception  was  carried  in  the  uterus  forty 
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days  afler  term.  The  fetus  was  macerated  but  not  putrid,  and  the  placenta 
had  undergone  fatty  degeneration.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  tlie  Chicago 
Gynecological  Society,  Dr.  F.  A.  Stahl  reported  the  case  of  a  German-Bohe- 
mian woman  in  which  the  fifth  pregnancy  terminated  three  hundred  and  two 
davs  after  the  last  menstruation.  Twenty  davs  l)efore  there  had  occurred 
pains  similar  to  those  of  labor,  but  they  gradually  ceased.  The  sacral  prom- 
ontory was  exaggerated,  and  the  anteroposterior  pelvic  diameter  of  the  inlet 
in  consequence  diminished.  The  fetus  was  large  and  occupied  the  firist  j)06i- 
tion.  Version  was  with  diflBculty  effected  and  the  passage  of  the  after- 
coming  head  through  the  superior  strait  required  expression  and  traction, 
during  which  the  child  died.  The  mother  suffered  a  deep  laceration  of  the 
perineum  involving  an  inch  of  the  wall  of  the  rectum. 

Among  others  rejwrting  instances  of  protracted  pregnancy  are  Collins,* 
eleven  months;  Desbrest, ** eighteen  months;  Henderson,*^  fifteen  months; 
Jefferies,^  three  hundred  and  fifty-eight  days,  and  De  la  Vergne*  gives  the 
history  of  a  woman  who  carried  an  infant  in  her  womb  for  twentv-nine 
months ;  this  case  may  possibly  belong  under  the  head  of  fetus  long  retained 
in  the  uterus. 

Unconscious  Pregnancy. — There  are  numerous  instances  of  women  who 
have  had  experience  in  pregnancy  unconsciously  going  almost  to  the  moment 
of  deliver)^  yet  experiencing  none  of  the  usual  accompanying  symptoms  of 
this  condition.  Crowell  '^si)eaks  of  a  woman  of  good  social  position  who  had 
been  married  seven  years,  and  wlio  had  made  extensive  ])re{)arations  for  a 
long  journey,  when  she  was  seized  with  a  **  bilious  colic,"  and,  to  her  dismay 
and  surprise,  a  child  was  l)orn  l)efore  the  arrival  of  the  doctor  summoned  on 
account  of  her  sudden  colic  and  her  imibility  to  retain  her  water.  A  peculiar 
feature  of  this  case  was  the  fact  that  mcntiil  disturbance  set  in  immediately 
afterward,  and  the  mother  became  morbid  and  had  to  l)e  removed  to  an  asy- 
lum, but  recovered  in  a  few  months.  Tanner  ^  saw  a  woman  of  forty-two  who 
had  l)een  suffering  witli  alxloniinal  i>ains.  Slie  had  been  marrie<l  three  years 
and  liad  never  lx»en  pregnant.  Her  catamenia  were  xqts  scant,  but  this  was 
attributed  to  her  change  of  life.  Slie  had  ccmeoived,  liad  gone  to  the  full 
term  of  gestation,  and  was  in  lalM)r  ten  hours  without  any  suspicion  of  preg- 
nancy. She  was  successfully  delivered  of  a  girl,  which  occasioned  much 
rejoicing  in  the  household. 

Tasker  of  KendalPs  Mills,  Afe.,  rejK)rts  the  c^ase  of  a  young  married  woman 
calling  him  for  l)ilious  (»olic.  He  found  the  stomach  slightly  distended  and 
questioned  her  alx>ut  the  ])ossibility  of  pregnancy.  Both  she  and  her  hus- 
band informed  him  that  such  could  not  be  the  rase,  as  her  courses  had  been 
regular  and  her  waist  not  enlarged,  as  she  liad  worn  a  certain  corset  all 
the  time.     There  were  no  signs  of  quick(»ning,  no  change  in  the  breasts,  and, 
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in  fact,  none  of  the  usual  signs  of  pregnancy  present.  He  gave  her  an  opiate, 
and  to  her  surprise,  in  about  six  hours  she  was  the  mother  of  a  boy  weigh- 
ing five  pounds.  Both  the  mother  and  child  made  a  good  recovery.  Duke  ** 
cites  the  instance  of  a  woman  who  supposed  that  she  was  not  pregnant  up  to 
the  night  of  her  miscarriage.  She  had  menstruated  and  was  suckling  a  child 
sixteen  months  old.  During  the  night  she  was  attacked  with  pains  resem- 
bling those  of  labor  and  a  fetus  slipped  into  the  vagina  without  any  hemor- 
rhage ;  the  placenta  came  away  directly  afterward.  In  this  peculiar  case  the 
woman  was  menstruating  regularly,  suckling  a  child,  and  at  the  same  time 
was  unconsciously  pregnant. 

Isham  ^  speaks  of  a  case  of  unconscious  pregnancy  in  which  extremely 
small  twins  were  delivered  at  the  eighth  month.  Fox  ^  cites  an  instance 
of  a  woman  who  had  borne  eight  children,  and  yet  unconscious  of 
pregnancy.  Merriman*^  speaks  of  a  woman  forty  years  of  age  who  had  not 
borne  a  child  for  nine  years,  but  who  suddenly  gave  birth  to  a  stout,  healthy 
boy  without  being  cognizant  of  pregnancy.  Dayral®  tells  of  a  woman  who 
<iarried  a  child  all  through  pregnane}',  unconscious  of  her  condition,  and  who 
was  greatly  surprised  at  its  birth.  Among  the  French  observers  speak- 
ing of  pregnancy  remaining  unrecognized  by  the  mother  until  the  |)eriod 
of  accouchement,  Lozes  and  Rhades  record  peculiar  cases;  and  Mouron- 
val «  relates  an  instance  in  which  a  woman  who  had  borne  three  children 
<x)mpletely  ignored  the  presence  of  pregnancy  until  the  pains  of  labor  were 
felt.  Fleishman  ^  and  Miinzenthaler  also  record  examples  of  unconscious 
pr^nancy. 

Pseudocyesis. — On  the  other  hand,  instances  of  pregnancy  with 
imaginary  symptoms  and  preparations  for  birth  are  sometimes  noticed,  and 
many  cases  are  on  record.  In  fact,  nearly  every  text-book  on  obstetrics 
gives  some  space  to  the  subject  of  pseudocyesis.  Suppression  of  the  menses, 
enlargement  of  the  abdomen,  engorgement  of  the  breasts,  together  with  the 
symptoms  produced  by  the  imagination,  such  as  nausea,  sjiasinodic  contraction 
of  the  abdomen,  etc.,  are  for  the  most  i>art  the  origin  of  the  cases  of  pseudo- 
eyesis.  Of  course,  many  of  the  cases  are  not  examples  of  true  pseudocyesis, 
with  its  interesting  phenomena,  but  instances  of  malingering  for  mercenary 
or  other  purposes,  and  some  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  most  ex|>ert 
obstetricians  by  their  tricks.  Weir  Mitchell*  delineates  an  interesting 
ease  of  pseudocyesis  as  follows  :  "  A  woman,  young,  or  else,  it  may  be,  at  or 
past  the  climacteric,  eagerly  desires  a  child  or  is  horribly  afraid  of  becoming 
pregnant.  The  menses  become  slight  in  amount,  irregular,  and  at  last 
cease  or  not.  Meanwhile  the  abdomen  and  breasts  enlarge,  owing  to  a  rapid 
taking  on  of  fiit,  and  this  is  far  less  visible  elsewhere.  There  comes  with 
this  excess  of  fiit  the  most  profound  conviction  of  the  fact  of  pregnancy.     By 
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and  by  the  child  is  felt,  the  physician  takes  it  for  granted,  and  this  goes  ixtk 
until  the  great  diagnostician,  Time,  corrects  the  delusion.  Then  the  fiit 
disappears  with  remarkable  speed,  and  the  reign  of  this  singular  8iinulat]0fi 
is  at  an  end/'  In  the  same  article,  Dr.  Mitchell  cites  the  two  following 
cases  under  his  personal  observation  :  "I  was  consulted  by  a  lady  in  r^ard 
to  a  woman  of  thirty  years  of  age,  a  nurse  in  whom  she  was  interested* 
This  person  had  been  married  some  three  years  to  a  very  old  man  possessed 
of  a  considerable  estate.  He  died,  leaving  his  wife  her  legal  share  and  the* 
rest  to  distant  cousins,  unless  the  wife  had  a  child.  For  two  months  befbfe- 
he  died  the  woman,  who  was  very  anemic,  ceased  to  menstruate.  She  became 
sure  that  she  was  pregnant,  and  thereupon  took  on  flesh  at  a  rate  and  in  a 
way  which  seemed  to  justify  her  belief.  Her  breasts  and  abdomen  were  rtie- 
chief  seats  of  this  overgrowth.  The  menses  did  not  return,  her  pallor  in- 
creased ;  the  child  was  felt,  and  every  preparation  made  for  delivery.  At 
the  eighth  month  a  physician  made  an  examination  and  assured  her  of  the 
absence  of  pregnancy.  A  second  medical  opinion  confirmed  the  first,  and 
the  tenth  month  found  her  of  immense  size  and  still  positive  as  to  her  cotk^ 
dition.  At  the  twelfth  month  her  menstrual  flow  returned,  and  she  became 
sure  it  was  the  early  sign  of  labor.  When  it  passed  over  she  became  con- 
vinced of  her  error,  and  at  once  dropped  weight  at  the  rate  of  half  a  pound 
a  day  despite  every  effort  to  limit  the  rate  of  this  remarkable  loss.  At  the 
end  of  two  months  she  had  parted  with  fifty  pounds  and  was,  on  the  whole,. 
less  anemic.  At  this  stage  I  was  consulted  by  letter,  as  the  woman  had  be- 
come exceedingly  hysteric.  This  briefly  stated  case,  which  occurred  many 
years  ago,  is  a  fair  illustration  of  my  thesis. 

^'  Another  instance  I  saw  when  in  general  practice.  A  lady  who  had 
several  children  and  sufl^Tcd  much  in  her  pregnancies  passed  five  years 
without  becoming  impregnated.  Then  she  missed  a  period,  and  had,  as 
usual,  vomiting.  She  made  some  wild  effcjrts  to  end  her  supposed  pregnancy, 
and  failing,  acquiesced  in  her  fate.  The  menses  returned  at  the  ninth  month 
and  were  presumed  to  mean  labor.  Meanwhile  she  vomited,  up  to  the  eighth 
month,  and  ate  little.  Nevertheless,  she  took  on  fat  so  as  to  make  the  abdo- 
men and  breasts  immense  and  to  excite  unusual  attention.  No  physician 
examined  her  until  the  supposed  labor  began,  when,  of  course,  the  truth 
came  out.  She  w^as  pleased  not  to  have  another  child,  and  in  her  case,  as  in 
all  the  others  known  to  me,  the  fat  lessened  as  soon  as  the  mind  w^as  satisfied 
as  to  the  non-existence  of  pregnancy.  As  I  now  recall  the  facts,  this 
woman  was  not  more  than  two  months  in  getting  rid  of  the  excess  of  adipose 
tissue.  Dr.  Hirst  tells  me  he  has  met  with  cases  of  women  taking  on  fat 
with  cessation  of  the  menses,  and  in  which  there  was  also  a  stead v  belief  in 
the  existence  of  pregnancy.  He  has  not  so  followed  up  these  (rases  as  to 
know  if  in  them  the  fat  fell  away  w^ith  speed  when  once  the  patient  was 
sured  that  no  child  existed  within  her." 


Cnniiitions  siuiiilntiog  preK'ifini'y  (psouiim'vwis)  (Hirst)  :  1.  Pendulous  lielly  ul'  rai'liitis. 
2.  Xormal  dutputioii  iiiapriiiiiijnrnat  term,  H.  Xoniiiil  ■UMtPiilkiii,  stveutli  immtli.  4.  Pen- 
dulous belly  of  rachitis  (Ceanreau  section).  5.  Twins.  (|.  Penilul'iiw  Iwllj  of  riidillis  ;  lat 
hikI  tympimy.     7.  Hydra 
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Hirst,*  in  an  article  on  the  difficulties  in  the  diagnosis  of  pregnancy,  gives 
several  excellent  photographs  showing  the  close  resemblance  between  several 
pathologic  conditions  and  the  normal  distention  of  the  abdomen  in  pr^- 
nancy  (Plate  2).  A  woman**  who  had  several  children  fell  sick  with 
a  chest-affection,  followed  by  an  edema.  For  fifteen  months  she  was  con- 
fined to  her  bed,  and  had  never  had  connection  with  her  husband  during  that 
time.  Her  menses  ceased ;  her  manimie  became  engorged  and  discharged 
a  serous  lactescent  fluid  ;  her  belly  enlarged,  and  both  she  and  her  phy- 
sician felt  fetal  movements  in  her  abdomen.  As  in  her  previous  pregnancies, 
she  suffered  nausea.  Natunilly,  a  suspicion  as  to  her  virtue  came  into  her 
husband^s  mind,  but  when  he  considered  that  she  had  never  left  her  bed  for 
fifteen  months  he  thought  the  pregnancy  impossible.  Still  the  wife  insisted 
that  she  was  pregnant  and  was  confirmed  in  the  belief  by  a  midwife.  The 
belly  continued  to  increase,  and  about  eleven  montlis  after  the  cessation  of 
the  menses  she  had  the  pains  of  labor.  Tliree  doctors  and  an  accoucheur 
>¥ere  present,  and  when  they  claimed  that  the  fetal  head  presented  the  hus- 
band gave  up  in  despair ;  but  the  supposed  fetus  was  born  shortly  after,  and 
proved  to  be  only  a  mass  of  hydatids,  with  not  the  sign  of  a  tnie  pregnancy. 
Girard  of  Lyons^  speaks  of  a  female  who  had  been  pregnant  several  times, 
but  again  experienced  the  signs  of  pregnancy.  Her  mammae  were  engorged 
with  a  lactescent  fluid,  and  she  felt  belly-movements  like  those  of  a 
child  ;  but  during  all  this  time  she  had  regular  menstruation.  Her  abdo- 
men progressively  increased  in  size,  and  between  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
months  she  suffered  what  she  thought  to  be  lal)or-pains.  These  false  pains 
ceased  upon  taking  a  bath,  and  with  the  disappearance  of  the  other  signs 
was  dissipated  the  fallacious  idea  of  pregnancy. 

There  is  mentione<l  ^  an  instance  of  medicolegal  interest  of  a  young  girl 
who  showed  all  the  signs  of  pregnancy  and  ccmfessed  to  her  parents  that  she 
had  liad  commerce  with  a  man.  The  parents  immediately  prosecuted  the 
seducer  l)y  strenuous  legal  methods,  but  when  her  ninth  month  came,  and  after 
the  use  of  six  baths,  all  the  signs  of  pregnancy  vanished.  Harvey  cites  sev- 
eral instances  of  pseudocyesis,  and  says  we  must  not  rashly  determine  of  the 
the  inordinate  birth  before  the  seventh  or  after  the  eleventh  month.  In  1G46 
a  woman,  after  having  laughed  heartily  at  the  jests  of  an  ill-bred,  covetous 
clown,  was  seized  with  various  movements  and  motions  in  her  belly  like  those 
of  a  child,  and  these  continued  for  over  a  month,  when  the  courses  appeared 
again  and  the  movements  ceased.  The  woman  was  certain  that  she  was 
pregnant. 

The  most  noteworthy  historic  case  of  pseudocyesis  is  that  of  Queen  Mary 
of  England,  or  "  Blowly  Mary,"  as  she  was  called.  To  insure  the  succession 
of  a  Catholic  heir,  she  was  most  desirous  of  having  a  son  by  her  consort, 
Philip,  and  she  constantly  prayed  and  wished  for  pregnancy.     Finally  her 
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menses  stopped  ;  the  breasts  began  to  enlarge  and  bec*ame  discolored  around 
the  nipples.  She  had  morning-sickness  of  a  violent  nature  and  her  abdomen 
enlarged.  On  consultation  with  the  ladies  of  her  court,  her  opinion  of  preg- 
nam»y  was  strongly  confirmed.  Her  favorite  amusement  then  was  to  make 
baby-clothes  and  count  on  her  fingers  the  months  of  pregnancy.  When  the 
end  of  the  ninth  month  approached,  the  j>eoplc  were  awakened  one  night  by 
the  joyous  |K?als  of  the  bells  of  London  announcing  the  new  heir.  An  am- 
bassador had  been  sent  to  tell  the  Po|h>  that  Jfarv  could  fei4  the  new  life 
within  her,  and  the  people  ruslunl  to  St.  Paul's  CatluKlnil  to  listen  to  the 
venerable  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  describe  the  baby-prince  and  give 
thanks  for  his  deliverance.  The  spurious  labor  j)ains  ])assed  away,  and 
after  being  assured  that  no  real  pregnancy  existed  in  her  cjjse,  Mary  went 
into  violent  hysterics,  and  Philip,  disgustcKl  with  the  whole  affair,  deserted 
her ;  then  commenced  the  persecution  of  the  Protestants,  which  blighted  the 
reign. 

Putnam  "  cites  the  ciise  of  a  healthy  brunet,  agtn^l  forty,  the  mother  of  three 
children.  She  had  abrupt  vertical  abdominal  movements,  so  strong  as  to 
ciiuse  her  to  {)lunge  and  sway  from  side  to  side.  Her  breasts  were  enlarged, 
the  areohe  dark,  and  the  uterus  ccmtained  an  elastic  tumor,  heavy  and  roll- 
ing under  the  hand.  Her  abdomen  progressively  enlarged  to  the  regular 
size  of  matured  gestation  ;  but  the  extnuiterine  pregnancy,  which  was  suj>- 
posed  to  have  existe<l,  was  not  seen  at  the  autopsy,  nothing  more  than  an 
enlarged  liver  being  found.  The  movement  was  due  to  sjiasmodic  move- 
ments of  the  alxlominal  muscles,  the  causes  being  unknown.  Madden  *'  gives 
the  histor}'  of  a  primipani  of  twenty-eight,  married  one  yc^ar,  to  whom  he 
was  called.  On  entering  the  room  he  was  greet c»il  by  the  midwife,  who  said 
she  expectc<l  the  child  about  S  p.  m.  The  woman  was  lying  in  the  asual 
obstetric  |K)sition,  on  the  left  side,  groaning,  crying  loudly,  and  pulling  hard 
at  a  strap  fastenf?<l  to  the  bed-post.  She  had  a  partial  cessation  of  menses, 
and  had  complained  of  tumultuous  movements  of  the  child  and  overflow  of 
milk  from  tlu?  breasts.  Examination  show(H^l  the  cervix  low  down,  the  os 
small  and  circular,  and  no  signs  of  ]>regnancy  in  the  uterus.  The  abdomen 
was  distended  with  tympanites  and  the  n^ctuni  much  dilated  with  accumulated 
feces.  Dr.  Gladden  left  her,  telling  hcM'  that  she  was  not  ])rcegnant,  and  when 
she  rea])pearfKl  at  his  office  in  a  few  days,  he  reassured  her  of  the  nonexist- 
ence of  ]>r(*gnancy  ;  she  becann*  very  in<lignjint,  triumphantly  stiueezed  lac- 
tescent fluid  from  her  breasts,  and,  insisting  that  sh(*  could  feel  fetal  move- 
ments, left  to  seek  a  more  syin])athetic  accoucheur.  Fnderhill,*^  in  the  words 
of  Hamilton,  describes  a  woman  as  **  hnving  accjuircKl  the  most  accurate 
description  of  the  breeding  symptoms,  and  with  wonderful  facility  imagined 
that  she  had  felt  everv  one  of  them.*'  He  found  the  woman  on  a  bed  (jom- 
plaining  of  ti^reat  lalK)r-])ains,  biting  a  han<lkcrchief,  and  pulling  on  a  cloth 
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attached  to  her  bed.  The  finger  on  the  abdomen  or  vulva  elicited  symptoms 
of  great  sensitiveness.  He  told  her  she  was  not  pregnant,  and  the  next  day 
she  was  sitting  up,  though  the  discharge  continued,  but  the  simulated  throes 
of  labor,  which  she  had  so  graphically  pictured,  had  ceased. 

Haultain*  gives  three  examples  of  pseudocyesis,  the  first  with  no  apparent 
cause,  the  second  due  to  carcinoma  of  the  uterus,  while  in  the  third  there  was 
a  small  fibroid  in  the  anterior  wall  of  the  uterus.  Some  cases  are  of  purely 
nervous  origin,  associated  with  a  purely  muscular  distention  of  the  abdomen. 
Clay  reported  a  case  due  to  ascites.  Cases  of  pseudocyesis  in  women  con- 
victed of  murder  are  not  uncommon,  though  most  of  them  are  imposters 
hoping  for  an  extra  lease  of  life. 

Croon  ^  speaks  of  a  child  seven  years  old  on  whom  he  performed  ovari- 
otomy for  a  round-celled  sarcoma.  She  had  been  well  up  to  May,  but  since 
then  she  had  several  times  been  raped  by  a  boy,  in  consequence  of  which  she 
had  constant  uterine  hemorrhage.  Shortly  after  the  first  coitus  her  abdomen 
began  to  enlarge,  the  breasts  to  develop,  and  the  arcolse  to  darken.  In  seven 
months  the  abdomen  presented  the  signs  of  pregnancy,  but  the  cervix  w^as  soft 
and  patulous ;  the  sound  entered  three  inches  and  was  followed  by  some  hemor- 
rhage. The  child  was  well  developed,  the  mons  was  covered  with  hair,  and 
all  the  associate  symptoms  tended  to  increase  the  deception. 

Sympathetic  Male  Nausea  of  Pregnancy. — ^^Vssociated  with  preg- 
nancy there  are  often  present  morning-nausea  and  vomiting  as  prominent 
and  reliable  symptoms.  Vomiting  is  often  so  excessive  as  to  be  pro- 
vocative of  most  serious  issue  and  even  warranting  the  induction  of 
abortion.  This  fact  is  well  known  and  has  been  thoroughly  discussed, 
but  with  it  is  associated  an  interesting  point,  the  occasional  association 
of  the  same  symptoms  sympathetically  in  the  husband.  The  belief  has 
long  been  a  superstition  in  parts  of  Great  Britain,  descending  to  America, 
and  even  exists  at  the  present  day.  Sir  Francis  Bacon  hiis  written  on  this 
sulyect,  the  substance  of  his  argument  being  that  certain  loving  husbands 
so  sympathize  with  their  pregnant  wives  that  they  suffer  morning-sickness 
in  their  own  person.  No  less  an  authority  than  S.  Woir  Mitchell  called 
attention  to  the  interesting  subject  of  sympathetic  vomiting  in  the  husband 
in  his  lectures  on  nervous  maladies  some  years  ago.  He  also  quotes  the 
following  case  associated  with  pseudocyesis  : — 

"  A  woman  had  given  birth  to  two  female  children.  Some  years  passed, 
and  her  desire  for  a  boy  was  ungratified.  Then  she  missed  her  flow  once, 
and  had  thrice  after  this,  as  always  took  place  with  her  when  pregnant,  a  very 
small  but  regular  loss.  At  the  second  month  morning-vomiting  came  on  as 
usual  with  her.  Meanwhile  she  became  ver\'  fat,  and  as  the  growth  was 
largely,  in  fact  excessively,  abdominal,  she  became  easily  sure  of  her  condi- 
tion. ,  She  was  not  my  patient,  but  her  husband  consulted  me  as  to  his  own 
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morning-sickness,  which  came  on  with  the  first  occurrence  of  this  sign  in  his 
wife,  as  had  been  the  case  twice  before  in  her  former  pregnancies.  I  advised 
him  to  leave  home,  and  this  proved  effectual.  I  learned  later  that  the 
woman  continueil  to  gain  flesh  and  be  sick  every  morning  until  the  seventh 
month.  Then  menstruation  returned,  an  examination  was  made,  and  when 
sure  tliat  there  was  no  possibility  of  her  being  pregnant  she  b^an  to  lose 
flesh,  and  within  a  few  months  regained  her  usual  size.'* 

Hamill*  reports  an  instance  of  morning-sickness  in  a  husband  two  weeks 
afler  the  appearance  of  menstruation  in  the  wife  for  the  last  time.  He  had 
daily  attsicks,  and  it  was  not  until  the  failure  of  the  next  menses  that  the 
woman  liad  any  other  sign  of  pregnancy  than  her  husband's  nausea.  His 
nausea  continued  for  two  months,  and  was  the  same  as  that  which  he  liad 
suffered  during  his  wife's  former  ]>regnancies,  although  not  until  both  he  and 
his  wife  became  aware  of  the  existence  of  prt^gnancy.  The  Lancet**  describes 
a  case  in  which  the  husband's  nausea  and  vomiting,  as  well  as  that  of  the  wife, 
began  and  ended  sinuiltaneously.  Judkins^  cites  an  instance  of  a  man  who 
was  sick  in  the  morning  while  his  M'ife  was  <»arrying  a  child.  This  occurred 
during  every  pregnancy,  and  the  man  related  that  his  own  father  was  simi- 
larly affected  while  his  mother  was  in  the  early  months  of  pr^nancy  with 
liim,  showing  an  hereditary  predispositicm. 

The  perverted  appetites  and  pi^cuHar  longings  of  pregnant  women 

furnish  curious  matter  for  discussitm.  Fn)ni  the  earliest  times  there  are 
many  such  records.  Borellus  cites  an  instance,  and  there  are  many  others, 
of  pregnant  women  eating  excrement  with  ajjjmrent  relish.  Tulpius,  Sennert, 
Liingius,  van  Swieten,  h  Castn),  and  several  others  report  depraved  appe- 
tites.    Several   writers  have  seen  aviditv  for  human  flesh  in  such  females. 

ft* 

Fournier  **  knew  a  woman  with  an  ap]>etite  for  the  blood  of  her  husband. 
She  gently  cut  him  while  he  lay  asleep  by  her  side  and  sucked  blood 
fn)m  the  wounds — a  modern  "  Succubus."  Par(»  ^  mentions  the  |>erverted 
appetites  of  pregnant  women,  and  says  that  they  have  been  known  to  eat 
plaster,  jushes,  dirt,  cliarcual,  flour,  salt,  spices,  to  drink  pure  vinegar,  and  to 
indulge  in  all  forms  of  del>aucher}\  Plot*^'  gives  the  case  of  a  woman  who 
would  gnaw  and  eat  all  the  linen  off'  her  bed.  Hufeland's  Journal  *^  records 
the  historv  of  a  cas(?  of  a  woman  of  thirtv-two,  who  had  Ix'cn  married  ten 
years,  who  acquired  a  strong  taste  for  charcoal,  and  was  ravenous  for  it.  It 
seemed  to  cheer  her  and  to  cure  a  sup{K)se<l  dyspepsia.  She  devoured  enormous 
qiuintities,  preferring  liard-w(HKl  charcoal.  Bniyesinus '^*  speaks  of  a  woman 
who  had  a  most  perverted  a[)petite  for  her  own  milk,  and  constantly  drained 
her  breasts  ;  KniftV-Ebing  cites  a  similar  case.  Another  case^"^  is  that  of  a 
pregnant  woman  who  had  a  desire  for  hot  and  pungent  articles  of  food,  and 
who  in  a  short  time  devoured  a  pound  of  jx'pjyer.     Scheidemantel  cites  a 
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case  in  which  the  perverted  appetite,  originating  in  pregnancy,  became 
permanent,  but  this  is  not  the  experience  of  most  observers.  The  pregnant 
wife  of  a  farmer  in  Hassfort-on-the-Main  ate  the  excrement  of  her  husband.* 

Many  instances  could  be  quoted,  some  in  which  extreme  cases  of  poly- 
dipsia and  bulimia  developed ;  these  can  be  readily  attributed  to  the  in- 
creased call  for  liquids  and  food.  Other  cases  of  diverse  new  emotions  can 
be  recalled,  such  as  lasciviousness,  dirty  habits,  perverted  thoughts,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  extreme  piety,  chastity,  and  purity  of  the  mind.  Some  of 
the  best-natured  women  are  when  pregnant  extremely  cross  and  irritable, 
and  many  perversions  of  disposition  are  commonly  noticed  in  pregnancy. 
There  is  often  a  longing  for  a  particular  kind  of  food  or  dish  for  which  no 
noticeable  desire  had  been  displayed  before. 

Maternal  Impressions. — Another  curious  fact  associated  with  pregnancy 
is  the  apparent  influence  of  the  emotions  of  the  mother  on  the  child  in  utero. 
Every  one  knows  of  the  popular  explanation  of  many  birth-marks,  their 
supposed  resemblance  to  some  animal  or  object  seen  by  the  mother  during 
pregnancy,  etc.  The  truth  of  maternal  impressions,  however,  seems  to  be 
more  firmly  established  by  facts  of  a  substantial  nature.  There  is  a  natural 
desire  to  explain  anv  abnormalitv  or  anomaly  of  the  child  as  due  to  some 
incident  during  the  period  of  the  mother's  pregnancy,  and  the  truth  is  often 
distorted  and  the  imagination  heavily  drawn  upon  to  furnish  the  satisfactory 
explanation.  It  is  the  customary  speech  of  the  dime-museum  lecturer  to 
attribute  the  existence  of  some  "  freak "  to  an  episode  in  the  mother's 
pregnancy.  The  poor  "  Elephant-man  "  firmly  believed  his  peculiarity  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  his  mother  while  carrying  him  in  utero  was  knocked  down 
at  the  circus  by  an  elephant.  In  some  countries  the  exhibition  of  monstrosi- 
ties is  forbidden  because  of  the  suppose<l  danger  of  maternal  impression. 
The  celebrated  *'  Siamese  Twins  "  for  this  reason  were  forbidden  to  exhibit 
themselves  for  quite  a  period  in  France. 

We  shall  cite  only  a  few  of  the  most  interesting  cases  from  medical  litera- 
ture. Hippocrates  saved  the  honor  of  a  princess,  accused  of  adultery  with 
a  negro  because  she  bore  a  black  child,  by  citing  it  as  a  case  of  maternal 
impression,,  the  husband  of  the  princess  having  placed  in  her  room  a  paint- 
ing of  a  negro,  to  the  view  of  which  she  was  subjected  during  the  whole  of 
her  pregnancy.  Then,  again,  in  the  treatise  "  De  Superfoetatione  "  there 
occurs  the  following  distinct  statement :  "  If  a  pregnant  woman  has  a  long- 
ing to  eat  earth  or  coals,  and  eats  of  them,  the  infant  which  is  born  carries 
on  its  head  the  mark  of  these  things."  This  statement,  however,  occurs  in  a 
work  which  is  not  mentioned  by  any  of  the  ancient  authorities,  and  is  rejected 
by  practically  all  the  modern  ones ;  according  to  Ballantvne,  there  is,  there- 
fore, no  absolute  proof  that  Hippocrates  was  a  believer  in  one  of  the  most 
popular  and  long-persisting  beliefs  concerning  fetal  deformities. 

*  Ephem.  Physico-Medicorum,  Leipzig,  1694,  212. 
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In  the  cx{>Ianution  of  hennlity,  HipjK)eratcs  "  states  "  that  the  body  of  the 
inulc^  fXH  well  as  tluit  of  the  feinali^  furnishes  the  semen.  That  which  is  weak 
(unh(*althy)  is  <leriviKl  fn>ni  wmik  (unhealthy)  ]Kirts,  that  which  is  strong 
(healthy)  fnnn  stn)ng  (healthy)  i)arts,  and  tlie  fetus  will  correspond  to  the 
quality  of  the  s<»nien.  If  the  semen  of  one  part  come  in  greater  quantity 
fn>m  the  male  than  from  the  female,  this  |>art  will  resemble  more  closely  the 
father ;  if,  howev(»r,  it  comes  more  from  the  female,  the  part  will  rather 
nvemble  the  motluT.  If  it  be  true  that  the  semen  comes  from  both  ]Nirents, 
then  it  is  im|M)ssible  for  the  whole  ImhIv  to  n'semble  either  the  mother  or  the 
father,  or  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  in  anything,  but  necessarily  the  child 
will  resemble  lM>th  the  one  and  the  other  in  something.  The  child  will  most 
H'semble  the  one  who  contributes  most  to  the  formation  of  the  jmrts."  Such 
was  the  I{ip|H)cniti(^  theory  of  genenition  and  liertHlity,  and  it  was  ingen- 
iously us<hI  to  explain  the  hereditary  nature  of  certain  diseases  and  nial- 
formations.  For  instance,  in  s|M»aking  of  the  sacn'd  discjise  (cpilcj^isy), 
IIip|M)crates  says  :  **  Its  origin  is  hereditary,  like  tluit  of  other  diseases ;  for 
if  a  phlegmatic^  jwrson  b<»  Im^hi  of  a  phlegmatic,  ami  a  bilious  of  a  bilious, 
and  a  phthisind  (»f  a  phtliisical,  an<l  one  haying  spleen  disease  of  another 
haying  discjisi*  of  the  spleen,  what  is  to  hinder  it  from  happening  that  where 
the  fatli(!r  and  mother  were  subjc^'t  to  this  disease  (certain  of  their  oifspring 
should  l)e  so  affectetl  also?  As  the  semen  comes  from  all  jwirts  of  the 
IwKly,  heidthy  particles  will  come  from  healthy  ])arts,  and  unhealthy  from 
unliealthy  parts." 

Acconling  to  I'arc ,'"''**  Damascene  saw  a  girl  with  long  hair  like  a  l)car, 
whose  mother  lia<l  constantly  before  her  a  i)icture  of  the  hairv  St.  J(»hn. 
]*arc  also  ap]>cnds  an  illustration  showing  the  sup|M)s<*<l  resemblance  to  a  lH»jir. 
Jonston  "^^^  (| notes  a  case*  of  Ileliodorus;  it  was  an  Kthioj)ian,  who  by  the 
efVc<*t  of  the  imagination  j>roducc<l  a  white  <'hild.  Pare  *'*'^  d< 'scribes  this  (»asc 
more  fully:  **  IIclio<lonis  says  that  IN'rsina,  (Jueen  of  Ethi(»pia,  being 
im|>regnated  by  IIy<lustcs,  also  an  Ktliiopian,  bore  a  daughter  with  a  white 
skin,  an<l  th<'  ancMualy  was  ascril)cd  to  the  admiration  that  a  |>ictuiv  of  Andro- 
nu»<la  excit(»d  in  I'ersina  thnMighout  tlie  whole  of  tht*  jiregnancy."  Van 
ilelmont  "-^  <'ites  the  case  of  a  tailor's  wiic  at  Mecldin,  who  during  a  conflict 
outsi<le  her  Iiouhs  on  seeing  a  sohlicr  lose  his  hand  at  her  door,  giive  birth  to 
a  daughter  with  one  hand,  the  other  liand  b(Mng  a  blee<ling  stump;  he  als4) 
sjxniks  of  th<»  cas<'  of  \\\o  wife  of  a  mi'H'hant  at  Antwerj),  who  after  seeing 
a  soldi(*r's  arm  shot  oil'  at  tlic  siege  of  ()stcn<l  g:iye  birth  to  a  daughter  with 
one  arm.  IMot  *"'"  sp(»:iks  of  a  child  l»caring  the  figure  of  a  mouse;  when 
prt^gnant,  the  mother  ha<l  been  much  frightened  by  one  of  these  aninuds. 
(lassendus  •^"''''  dc^scribes  a  fetus  with  the  tract's  of  a  wound  in  the  same  location 
as  one  i^eceiycil  by  tin*  mother.  The  Lancet''  speaks  of  seycral  cases — 
one  of  a  child  willia  tiice  ivsembling  a  dog  whose  mother  luul  l>een  bitten  ;  one 
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of  a  child  with  one  eye  blue  and  the  other  black,  whose  mother  during  con- 
finement had  seen  a  person  so  marked ;  of  an  infant  with  fins  as  lipper  and 
lower  extremities,  the  mother  having  seen  such  a  monster ;  and  another,  a 
child  born  with  its  feet  covered  with  scalds  and  burns,  whose  mother  had 
been  badly  frightened  by  fireworks  and  a  descending  rocket.  There  is  ■  the 
history  of  a  woman  who  while  pregnant  at  seven  months  with  her  fifth  child 
was  bitten  on  the  right  calf  by  a  dog.  Ten  weeks  after,  she  bore  a  child  with 
three  marks  corresponding  in  size  and  appearance  to  those  caused  by  the  dog's 
teeth  on  her  leg.  Kerr  ^  reports  the  case  of  a  woman  in  her  seventh  month 
whose  daughter  fell  on  a  cooking  stove,  shocking  the  mother,  who  suspected 
fatal  bums.  The  woman  was  delivered  two  months  later  of  an  infant  blistered 
about  the  mouth  and  extremities  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  burns  of  her  sis- 
ter. This  infant  died  on  the  third  day,  but  another  was  born  fourteen 
months  later  with  the  same  blisters.  Inflammation  set  in  and  nearly  all  the 
fingers  and  toes  sloughed  off.  In  a  subsequent  confinement,  long  after  the 
mental  agitation,  a  healthy  unmarked  infant  was  born. 

Hunt*'  describes  a  case  which  has  since  become  almost  classic  of  a 
woman  fatally  burned,  when  pregnant  eight  months,  by  her  clothes  catching 
fire  at  the  kitchen  grate.  The  day  after  the  burns  labor  began  and  was  ter- 
minated by  the  birth  of  a  well-formed  dead  female  child,  apparently  blis- 
tere<l  and  burned  in  extent  and  in  places  corresponding  almost  exactly  to  the 
locations  of  the  mother's  injuries.     The  mother  died  on  the  fourth  day. 

Webb**  reports  the  history  of  a  negress  who  during  a  convulsion  while 
pregnant  fell  into  a  fire,  l)urning  the  whole  front  of  the  abdomen,  the  fn)nt 
and  inside  of  the  thighs  to  the  knees,  the  external  genitals,  and  the  left  arm. 
Artificial  delivery  wtts  deemed  necessary,  and  a  dead  child,  seemingly  burned 
much  like  its  mother,  except  less  intensely,  was  delivered.  There  was  also 
one  large  blister  near  the  inner  canthus  of  the  eye  and  some  large  blisters 
alxnit  the  neck  and  throat  >vhich  the  mother  did  not  show.  There  was  no 
historj'  of  syphilis  nor  of  any  eruptive  fever  in  the  mother,  who  died  on  the 
tenth  dav  with  tetanus. 

Graham*^  describes  a  w^oman  of  tliirty-five,  the  mother  of  seven  children, 
who  while  pregnant  was  feeding  some  rabbits,  when  one  of  the  animals 
jumped  at  her  with  its  eyes  "  glaring ''  upon  her,  causing  a  sudden  fright. 
Her  child  was  born  hydrocephalic.  Its  mouth  and  face  were  small  and  rab- 
bit-shaped. Instead  of  a  nose,  it  liad  a  fleshy  growth  |  inch  long  by  }  inch 
broad,  directed  upward  at  an  angle  of  45°.  The  space  l)etween  this  and 
the  mouth  was  occupied  by  a  body  resembling  an  adult  eye.  Within  this  were 
two  small,  imperfect  eyes  which  moved  freely  while  life  lasted  (ten  minutes). 
The  child's  integument  was  covered  with  dark,  downy,  short  hair.  The 
woman  recovered  and  afterward  l)ore  two  normal  children. 
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Farvin  mentions  an  instance  uf  the  influence  of  maternal  impressioD  in 
the  causation  of  a  large,  vivid,  rod  mark  or  splotch  on  the  face :  "  When  the 
mother  was  in  Ireland  she  was  badly  frightened  by  a  fire  Jn  which  some  cat- 
tle were  burned.  Agiiin,  during  the  early  months  of  her  pregnancy  Blie  was 
frightened  by  seeing  another  woman  suddenly  Hglit  the  fire  with  kerosene, 
and  at  that  time  bcttame  fintily  impressed  with  the  idea  that  her  child  would 
be  marked."  Parvin  '  also  pictures  the  "  turtle-man,"  an  individual  with  de- 
formed extremities,  who  might  be  classed  as  an  ectro- 
J.  melus,  ]>erhaps  as  a  phoconielus,  or  seal-like  monster. 

\  According  to  the  st4>ry,  when  the  mother  was  a  few 

¥  weeks  pn-gnant  her  husband,  a  coarse,  rough  fisherman, 

/V  fond  of  rude  jokes,  put  a  large  live  turtle  in  the  cup- 

.    ^  li  board.      In  the  twilight  the  wife  went  to  the  cupboard 

and  the  huge  turtle  fell  out,  greatly  startling  her  by  its 
hideous  upiieaninoe  as  it  fell  suddenly  to  the  floor  and 
began  to  move  vigorously. 

Co{)elund  ^  mentions  a  curious  ease  in  which  a  woman 
was  attacked  by  a  rattlesnake  when  in  her  sixth  nmiith 
of  pregnancy,  and  gave  birth  to  a  child  whose  arm  ex- 
hibited the  shai>e  and  action  of  a  snake,  and  involun- 
tarily went  through  snake-like  movements.  The  face 
and  mouth  also  markedly  resembled  the  head  of  a  snake. 
The  teeth  were  situated  like  a  serpent's  fangs.  The 
mere  mention  of  a  snake  fille<I  the  child  (a  man  of 
twenty-nine)  with  great  horror  and  rage,  "  particularly  in  the  snake  season." 
Beale  *  gives  the  histon-  of  a  case  of  a  child  bom  with  its  lefl  eye  blackened 
an  by  a  blow,  whoso  mother  was  struck  in  a  corresponding  portion  of  the 
fiice  eight  hours  Iwforo  confinement.  There  is  on  roconl  ^  an  account  of  a 
young  man  of  twenty-one  suflFering  from  congenital  deformities  attributed 
to  the  fact  that  his  mother  was  frightened  by  a  guin(<a-pig  having  l>ei-n  thrust 
into  her  face  during  pregnancy.  He  also  had  congenital  deformity  of  the 
right  auricle.  At  the  autopsy,  all  the  skin,  tissues,  muscles,  and  bones  were 
fmmd  involved,  fhven  *  sjieaks  of  a  woman  who  was  greatly  excited  ten  months 
previously  by  a  prurient  curiosity  to  see  wliat  appearance  the  genitals  of  her 
brother  presented  af\er  he  had  submitted  to  amputation  of  the  penis  on  ac- 
count of  carcinoma.  The  whole  penis  had  been  removwl.  The  woman  stated 
that  fn)ni  the  time  she  had  thus  satisfied  herself,  her  mind  was  unceasingly 
engaged  in  reflecting  and  sympathizing  on  the  forlorn  condition  of  her 
bmthcr.  While  in  this  mental  state  she  pave  birth  to  a  son  whose  penis  was 
entiri'ly  absent,  but  who  was  otlu-rwise  well  and  likely  to  live.  The  other 
portions  of  the  genitals  were  iwrfect  and  well  dcvelope<l.    The  appearance  of 
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the  nephew  and  the  uncle  was  identical.  A  most  peculiar  case  *  is  stated  by 
Clerc  as  occurring  in  the  experience  of  Kiiss  of  Strasburg.  A  woman  had 
a  negro  paramour  in  America  with  whom  she  had  had  sexual  intercourse 
several  times.  She  was  put  in  a  convent  on  the  Continent,  where  she  stayed 
two  years.  On  leaving  the  convent  she  married  a  white  man,  and  nine 
months  after  she  gave  birth  to  a  dark-skinned  child.  The  supposition  was 
that  during  her  abode  in  the  convent  and  the  nine  months  subsequently  she 
had  the  image  of  her  black  paramour  constantly  before  her.  Loin  ^  speaks 
of  a  woman  who  was  greatly  impressed  by  the  actions  of  a  clown  at  a  circus, 
and  who  brought  into  the  world  a  child  that  resembled  the  fantastic  features 
of  the  clown  in  a  most  striking  manner. 

Mackay  ^  describes  five  cases  in  which  fright  produced  distinct  marks  on 
the  fetus.  There  is  a  case  mentioned**  in  which  a  pregnant  woman  was 
informed  that  an  intimate  friend  had  been  thrown  from  his  horse ;  the 
immediate  cause  of  death  was  fracture  of  the  skull,  produced  by  the  corner 
of  a  dray  against  which  the  rider  was  thrown.  The  mother  was  profoundly 
impressed  by  the  circumstance,  which  was  minutely  described  to  her  by  an 
eye-witness.  Her  child  at  birth  presented  a  red  and  sensitive  area  u{K)n  the 
scalp  corresponding  in  location  with  the  fatal  injury  in  the  rider.  The 
child  is  now  an  adult  woman,  and  this  area  ui)on  the  scalp  remains  red  and 
sensitive  to  pressure,  and  is  almost  devoid  of  liair.  Mastin  of  Mobile, 
Alabama,  reports  a  curious  instance  of  maternal  impression.  During  the 
sixth  month  of  the  pregnancy  of  the  mother  her  husband  was  shot,  the  ball 
passing  out  through  the  left  breast.  The  woman  was  naturally  much  shocked, 
and  remarked  to  Dr.  Mastin  :  "  Doctor,  my  baby  will  be  ruined,  for  when  I 
saw  the  wound  I  put  my  hands  over  my  face,  and  got  it  covered  with  blood, 
and  I  know  mv  baby  will  have  a  blood v  fac^e."  The  child  came  to  term 
without  a  bloody  face.  It  had,  however,  a  well-defined  spot  on  the  left 
breast  just  below  the  site  of  exit  of  the  ball  from  its  father's  chest.  The 
spot  was  about  the  size  of  a  silver  half-dollar,  and  had  elevated  edges  of  a 
bright  red  color,  and  was  quite  visible  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  feet. 
The  authors  have  had  personal  communication  with  Dr.  Mastin  in  regard  to 
this  case,  which  he  considers  the  most  positive  evidence  of  a  case  of  maternal 
impression  that  he  has  ever  met. 

Paternal  Impressions. — Strange  as  are  the  foregoing  cases,  those  of  pater- 
nal impression  eclipse  them.  Several  are  on  record,  but  none  are  of  sufficient 
authenticity  to  warrant  much  discussion  on  the  subject.  Those  below  are 
given  to  illustrate  the  method  of  report.  Stahl,  quoted  by  Steinan,  1843, 
speaks  of  the  case  of  a  child,  the  father  being  a  soldier  who  lost  an  eye  in  the 
war.  The  child  was  l)orn  with  one  of  its  eyes  dried  uj)  in  the  orbit,  in 
this  respect  presenting  an  appearance  like  that  of  the  father.     Schneider  ® 
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says  a  man  whose  wife  was  expecting  confinement  dreamt  that  his  oldest 
son  stood  beside  his  bedside  with  his  genitals  much  mutilated  and  bleeding. 
He  awoke  in  a  great  state  of  agitation,  and  a  few  days  later  the  wife  was 
delivered  of  a  child  with  exstrophy  of  the  bladder.  Hoare  *  reoites  the 
curious  story  of  a  man  who  voweil  that  if  his  next  child  was  a  daughter  he 
would  never  si>eak  to  it.  The  child  proved  to  be  a  son,  and  during  the 
whole  of  the  father's  life  nothing  could  induce  the  son  to  speak  to  his  father, 
nor,  in  fact,  to  any  other  male  person,  but  after  the  father's  death  he  talked 
fluently  to  both  men  and  women.  Clark  '•  rej)orts  the  birth  of  a  child  whose 
father  had  a  stiff  knee-joint,  and  the  child's  knee  was  stiff  and  bent  in  exactly 
the  same  position  as  that  of  its  father. 

Telegony. — The  influence  of  the  {xiternal  seed  on  the  physical  and 
mental  constitution  of  the  child  is  well  known.  To  designate  this  condition, 
Telegaiiy  is  the  word  that  was  coined  by  Weisinann  in  his  "  Das  Keim- 
plasma,"  and  he  defines  it  as  "  Infection  of  the  Germ,"  and,  at  another  time, 
as  **  Those  doubtful  instances  in  which  the  offspring  is  said  to  resemble,  not 
the  father,  but  an  ejirly  mate  of  the  mother," — or,  in  other  words,  the  alleged 
influence  of  a  previous  sire  on  the  progeny  producred  by  a  subsequent  one 
from  the  same  mother.  In  a  svstematic  discussion  of  teleffonv  before 
the  Royal  Medical  Society,  Edinburgh,  on  March  1,  1895,*^  Brunton 
Blaikie,  as  a  means  of  making  the  definition  of  telegony  plainer  by  practical 
example,  prefaced  his  remarks  by  citing  the  classic  example  which  first  drew 
the  attention  of  the  modern  scientific  world  to  this  phenomenon.  The 
facts  of  this  case  were  comnuinicated  in  a  letter  from  the  Earl  of  Morton 
to  the  President  of  the  Roval  Society  in  1821,  and  were  as  follows: 
In  the  year  1815  Lord  ilortou  put  a  male  quagga  to  a  young  chestnut  mare 
of  I  Arabian  blfKxl,  which  had  never  l)efbre  been  bred  from.  The  result  was 
a  female  hybrid  which  resembled  both  jxirents.  He  now  sold  the  mare  to 
Sir  Gore  Ousley,  who  two  years  afler  she  bore  the  hybrid  put  her  to 
a  black  Anibian  horse.  During  the  two  following  years  she  had  two  foals 
which  Ijord  Morton  thus  describees  :  ^*  Thev  have  the  character  of  the  Arabian 
breeil  as  deci(le<lly  as  can  be  expected  when  \^  of  the  blood  are  Arabian, 
and  they  are  fine  specimens  of  the  breed  ;  but  lK)th  in  their  color  and  in  the 
hair  of  their  manes  they  have  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  (piagga.  Their 
color  is  bay,  marked  more  or  less  like  the  (juagga  in  a  darker  tint.  Both 
are  distinguish(»(l  by  the  dark  line  along  the  ridge  of  the  back,  the  dark 
stripes  across  the  forehand,  and  tlie  dark  bars  across  the  back  jmrt  of  the 
legs."  The  President  of  the  Royal  Society  saw  the  foals  and  verified  Lord 
Morton's  statement. 

"  Herbert  Spencer,  in  the  Contemj>oniry  Review  for  May,  1893,  gives 
several  cases  communicated  to  him  by  his  friend  Mr.  Fookes,  whom  Spencer 
says  is  often  app)inted  judge  of  animals  at  agricultural  shows.     After  giving 

«  47G,  1831-2,  i.,  441.  b  548,  xv.,  258.  c  759,  July,  1895. 
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various  examples  he  goes  on  to  say  :  '  A  friend  of  mine  near  this  had  a 
vahiable  Dachshund  bitch,  which  most  unfortunately  had  a  litter  by  a  stray 
sheep-dog.  The  next  year  the  owner  sent  her  on  a  visit  to  a  pure  Dachs- 
hund dog,  but  the  produce  took  quite  as  much  of  the  first  father  as  the 
second,  and  the  next  year  he  sent  her  to  another  Dachshund,  with  the  same 
result.  Another  case  :  A  friend  of  mine  in  Devizes  had  a  litter  of  puppies, 
unsought  for,  by  a  setter  from  a  favorite  pointer  bitch,  and  after  this  she 
never  bred  any  true  pointers,  no  matter  what  the  paternity  was.' 

*'  Lord  Polwarth,  whose  very  fine  breed  of  Border  Leicesters  is  famed 
throughout  Britain,  and  whose  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  breeding  is  great, 
says  that  '  In  sheep  we  always  consider  that  if  a  ewe  breeds  to  a  Shrop  ram, 
she  is  never  safe  to  breeil  pure  Leicesters  from,  as  dun  or  colored  legs  are 
apt  to  come  even  when  the  sire  is  a  pure  Leicester.  This  has  been  proved 
in  various  instances,  but  is  not  invariable.' " 

Hon.  Henry  Scott  says  :  "  Dog-breeders  know  this  theory  well ;  and  if  a 
pure-bred  bitch  happens  to  breed  to  a  dog  of  another  breed,  she  is  of  little 
use  for  breeding  pure-bred  puppies  afterward.  Animals  which  produce 
large  litters  and  go  a  short  time  pregnant  show  this  throwing  back  to 
previous  sires  far  more  distinctly  than  others — I  fancy  dogs  and  pigs  most 
of  all,  and  probably  horses  least.  The  influence  of  previous  sires  may  be 
carried  into  the  second  generation  or  further,  as  I  have  a  cat  now  which 
api^ears  to  be  half  Persian  (long  hair).  His  dam  has  very  long  hair  and 
every  appearance  of  being  a  half  Persian,  whereas  neither  have  really  any 
Persian  blood,  as  far  as  I  know,  but  the  grand-dam  (a  very  smooth-haired 
cat)  had  several  litters  by  a  half-Persian  tom-cat,  and  all  her  produce  since 
have  showed  the  influence  retaineil.  The  Persian  tom-cat  died  many  years 
ago,  and  was  the  only  one  in  the  district,  so,  although  I  cannot  be  absolutely 
positive,  still  I  think  this  case  is  really  as  stilted.'' 

Breeders  of  Bedlington  terriers  wish  to  breed  dogs  with  as  powerful  jaws 
as  possible.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  they  put  the  Bedlington  terrier 
bitch  first  to  a  bull-terrier  dog,  and  get  a  mongrel  litter  which  they  destroy. 
They  now  put  the  bitch  to  a  Bedlington  terrier  dog  and  ^Qi  a  litter  of 
puppies  which  are  practically  pure,  but  have  much  stronger  jaws  than  they 
would  otherwise  have  had,  and  also  show  much  of  the  gameness  of  the  bull- 
terrier,  thus  proving  that  physiologic  as  well  as  anatomic  characters  may  be 
transmitted  in  this  wav. 

After  citing  the  foregoing  examples,  Blaikic  directs  his  attention  to  man, 
and  makes  the  following  interesting  remarks  : — 

"  We  might  expect  from  the  foregoing  account  of  tclegony  amongst  ani- 
mals that  whenever  a  black  woman  had  a  child  to  a  white  man,  and  then 
married  a  black  man,  her  subsequent  children  would  not  be  entirely  black. 
Dr.  Robert  Balfour  of  Surinam  in  1851  wrote  to  Harvev  that  he  was  con- 
tinually  noticing  amongst  the  colored  population  of  Surinam '  that  if  a  negress 
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had  a  child  or  childn*n  l»y  a  white,  and  aftenvanl  fruitful  intercourse  with 
a  negn),  the  latter  oftspring  luid  generally  a  lighter  color  than  the  parents.' 
But,  as  far  as  1  know,  this  is  the  only  instam^e  of  this  obser\'ation  on  record. 
Herbert  Six'ncer  has  shown  that  when  a  pure-hred  aninuil  breeds  with  an 
aninial  of  a  mixed  liretnl,  the  offspring  resembles  much  more  closelv  the  iMi- 
n?nt  of  pure  bliMxl,  and  this  may  explain  why  the  circumstance  recorded  bv 
liidfour  has  been  S4»  seldom  notcnl.      For  a  uegn»,  who  is  of  ven-  pure  bliwxl 
will  naturally  Imve  a  stn)ng<*r  influence  on  the  sul>se<(uent  progenv  than  an 
Anglo-Sixcm,  who  clonus  of  a  mixeil  st<x»k.     If  this  l>e  the  correct  explana- 
ti(»n,  we  should  exiKvt  that  when  a  white  woman  nuirried  first  a  black   man 
and  then  a  white,  the  children  by  the  white  husl>and  would  Ik?  dark  colonxl. 
I'nfortunately  for  the  pnM»f  of  telegimy,  it  is  verj'  ran*  that  a  white  woman 
fU>en  marr}'  a  black  man,  and  then  liave  a  white  as  si»cond  husband;  never- 
th(»less,  we  have  a  fair  number  of  reconlinl  instances  of  dark-colored  chil- 
dren iM'ing  Imrn  in  the  al)ove  way  of  white  j>arents. 

'*I)r.  Harvey  mentions  a  Qi\<i.'  in  which  'a  young  woman,  residing  in 
E<linburgh,  and  lx)rn  of  white  (Scottish)  jian»nts,  but  whose  mother,  some 
time  previous  to  her  marriage,  had  a  natural  (mulatto)  <»hild  by  a  negn>  man- 
servant in  Edinburgh,  exhibits  distinct  traces  of  the  negro.  Dr.  Simi>son 
— jifterwanl  Sir  Jauu's  Simi>son — whose  pitient  the  young  woman  at  one 
time  was,  has  ha<l  no  recent  opjx»rtunities  of  sjitisfving  himself  as  to  the  pre- 
cise extent  to  which  the  negro  character  pn»vails  in  her  filatures  ;  but  he 
n»collects  being  struck  with  the  resemblance,  an<l  noticed  jwrticularlv  that 
the  hair  had  the  (pialities  chanicteristic  of  the  negro.'  Herlwrt  S|>encer  gt>t 
a  letter  fnmi  a  '  distinguisluHl  cori*esjK>n<lent '  in  the  United  States,  who  said 
that  children  by  whiti*  jKirents  had  beiMi  *  rvjnaU'<lhf^  observed  to  show  traces 
of  black  blcMxl  when  the  w(»men  had  had  jirevious  conncH'tion  with  (/.  r.,  a 
child  by)  a  negro.  Dr.  Youmans  of  New  York  interviewed  sevend  medi- 
<ad  professors,  who  siiid  the  above  was  *  generally  acceptcMl  as  a  fact.'  Pn>f. 
Austin  Flint,  in  *  A  T<'xt-b(K)k  of  Human  I'hysiology,'  mentioned  this  fact 
and  when  asked  alM>ut  it  said  :  ^  He  had  never  heanl  the  statement  ques- 
tioned.' 

**  But  it  is  not  oidy  in  relation  to  color  that  we  find  telegony  to  have 
b<?<»n  noticed  in  the  human  snbje<*t.  Dr.  Middleton  Michel  gives  a  most  in- 
teresting case  in  the  American  Journal  of  th<*  Me<lical  S'iences  for  1868: 
^  A  black  woman,  motlier  of  several  negro  chihlren,  none  of  whom  were  de- 
fi)rmed  in  any  jwrticular,  had  illicit  intcn'ourse  with  a  white  man,  by  whom 
she  b(»canu»  pregnant.  During  gestation  she^  manifested  great  uneasiness  of 
mind,  l<*st  the  birth  of  a  miilatt<»  offspring  should  disclose  her  conduct.  .  .  . 
It  so  happened  that  her  negro  husband  possesseel  a  sixth  digit  on  each  hand, 
but  there  was  no  peculiarity  of  any  kin<l  in  the  white  man,  yet  when  the 
nuilatto  child  was  born  it  actually  j>resente<l  the  deformity  of  a  supernume- 
rary finger.*     Taruffi,  the  celebrated  Italian  tenitologist,  in  s|>eaking  of  the 
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subject,  says :  '  Our  knowledge  of  this  strange  fact  is  by  no  means  recent, 
for  Fienus,  in  1608,  said  that  most  of  the  children  born  in  adultery  liave  a 
greater  resemblance  to  the  legal  than  to  the  real  father ' — an  observation  tliat 
was  confirmed  by  the  philosopher  Vanini  and  by  the  naturalist  Ambrosini. 
From  these  observations  comes  the  proverb :  '  Filium  ex  adultera  excusare 
matrem  a  culpa.'  Osiander  has  noted  telegony  in  relation  to  moral  qualities 
of  children  by  a  second  marriage.  Harvey  said  that  it  has  long  been  known 
that  the  children  by  a  second  husband  resemble  the  first  husband  in  features, 
mind,  and  disposition.  He  then  gave  a  case  in  which  this  resemblance  was 
very  well  marked.  Orton,  Burdach  (Traits  de  Physiologic),  and  Dr.  Will- 
iam Sedgwick  have  all  remarked  on  this  physical  resemblance ;  and  Dr. 
Metcalfe,  in  a  dissertation  delivered  before  this  society  in  1855,  observed 
that  in  the  cases  of  widows  remarrying  the  children  of  the  second  marriage 
frequently  resemble  the  first  husband. 

"An  observation  probably  having  some  bearing  on  this  subject  was  made 
by  Count  de  Stuzeleci  (Harvey,  loc,  cif.).  He  noticed  that  when  an  aborig- 
inal female  had  had  a  child  by  a  European,  she  lost  the  power  of  conception 
by  a  male  of  her  own  race,  but  could  produce  children  by  a  white  man.  He 
believed  this  to  be  the  case  with  many  aboriginal  races ;  but  it  has  been  dis- 
proved, or  at  all  events  proved  to  be  by  no  means  a  universal  law,  in  every 
<»se  except  that  of  the  aborigines  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Dr. 
William  Sedgwick  thought  it  probable  that  the  unfruitfulness  of  prostitutes 
might  in  some  degree  be  due  to  the  same  cause  as  tliat  of  the  Australian 
aborigines  who  have  had  children  by  white  men. 

"  It  would  seem  as  though  the  Israelites  had  had  some  knowledge  of 
telegony,  for  in  Deuteronomy  we  find  that  when  a  man  died  leaving  no  issue, 
his  wife  was  commanded  to  marrv  her  husband's  brother,  in  order  that  he 
might  '  raise  up  seed  to  his  brother.'  " 

We  must  omit  the  thorough  inquiry  into  this  subject  that  is  offered  by 
Mr.  Blaikie.  The  explanations  put  fonvard  have  always  been  on  one  of 
three  main  lines : — 

(1)  The  imagination-theory,  or,  to  quote  Harvey  :  "  Due  to  mental  causes 
«o  operating  either  on  the  mind  of  the  female  and  so  acting  on  her  repro- 
ductive powers,  or  on  the  mind  of  the  male  parent,  and  so  influencing  the 
qualities  of  his  semen,  as  to  modify  the  nutrition  and  development  of  the 
offspring." 

(2)  Due  to  a  local  influence  on  the  reproductive  organs  of  the  mother. 

(3)  Due  to  a  general  influence  through  the  fetus  on  the  mother. 

Antenatal  Pathology. — We  have  next  to  deal  with  the  diseases,  acci- 
dents, and  operations  that  affect  the  pregnant  uterus  and  its  contents  ;  these 
are  rich  in  anomalies  and  facts  of  curious  interest,  and  have  been  recog- 
nized from  the  earliest  times.  In  the  various  works  usually  grou])ed 
together  under  the  general  designation  of  "  Hippocratic "  are  to  be  found 
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the  earliest  opinions  ufKin  the  subject  of  antenatal  {Ethology  which  the 
mwlieal  litemture  of  Greece  has  handed  down  to  modern  times.  That  there 
were  medical  writers  before  the  time  of  IIipi>ocrates  rannot  be  doubted,  and 
that  the  works  ascribed  to  the  "  Father  of  Medicine  "  were  immediately  fol- 
lowed  by  those  of  other  physicians,  is  likewise*  not  to  be  questioned  ;  but 
whilst  nearly  all  the  writing  prior  to  and  after  Hip|)ocrates  liave  been  long 
lost  to  the  W'orld,  most  of  those  that  were  written  by  the  Coan  physician  and 
his  followers  liave  bet»n  almost  miraculously  preserved.  As  Littr6  puts  it, 
**  Les  6crits  hipp<K?ratiques  demeurent  isolcs  au  milieu  des  debris  de  I'antique 
litterature  m6dicale." — (Ballantyne.) 

The  first  to  be  considered  is  the  transmission  of  contagious  disease 
to  the  fetus  in  utero.  The  first  disease  to  attract  attention  was  small- 
pox. Devilliers,  Blot,  and  Depaul  all  spi^ak  of  congenital  small-pox,  the 
child  born  dead  and  showing  evidences  of  the  typical  small-pox  pustulation, 
with  a  history  of  the  mother  having  been  infected  during  pregnancy. 
Watson  *  rejwrts  two  cases  in  which  a  child  in  utero  had  small-pox.  In  the 
first  case  the  mother  was  infected  in  pregnancy  ;  the  other  was  nursing  a 
jMtient  when  seven  months  pn^gnant ;  she  did  not  take  the  disease,  altliough 
she  had  been  infected  manv  months  bc»fore.  Mauriceau^^*  delivered  a  woman 
of  a  healthy  child  at  full  term  after  she  had  recovennl  from  a  severe  attack 
of  this  disejise  during  the  fifth  month  of  gc^station.  Mauriceau  supposed 
the  child  to  l>e  imnume  after  the  delivery.  Vidal  rejwrted  to  the  French 
Academy  of  Medicine,  May,  1871,  the  case  of  a  woman  who  gave  birth  to 
a  living  child  of  about  six  and  one-half  months'  maturation,  which  died  some 
hours  after  birth  covered  with  the  pustules  of  seven  or  eight  days'  eruption. 
The  pustules  on  the  fetus  wen»  w^ell  umbilicatcKl  and  typical,  and  could  have 
been  nothing  but  those  of  small-pox  ;  besides,  this  disease  was  raging  in  the 
neighborh<x)d  at  the  time.  The  mother  had  never  been  infected  before,  and 
never  was  subse<juently.  Both  jwirents  were  robust  and  neither  of  them 
ha<l  ever  had  syphilis.  About  the  time  of  conception,  the  early  part  of 
December,  1870,  the  fiither  had  suifered  from  the  semiconfluent  ty|>e,  but  the 
mother,  who  had  been  vaccinated  when  a  girl,  had  never  been  stricken 
either  during  or  after  lier  husband's  si<'kness.  Quirke''  I'elates  a  ])eculiar 
instance  of  a  child  born  at  mi<lnight,  whose  mother  was  covered  with  the 
eruption  eight  hours  after  deliver^'.  The  child  was  healthy  and  showed  no 
signs  of  the  contagion,  and  was  vaccinated  at  once.  Although  it  remained 
with  its  mother  all  throngli  the  sickness,  it  continued  well,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  ninth  <lay,  when  a  slight  fever  due  to  its  vaccination  appeared. 
The  mother  made  a  gcwnl  recovery,  and  the  author  remarks  that  had  the 
child  been  born  a  short  time  later,  it  would  most  likely  have  been  infected. 

Aver**  reports  an  instance  of  congenital  variola  in  twins.     Chantreuil* 

a  ()2(),  1743-50,  1043.  ^  2i>4,  ISSfi,  i.,  201. 

c  218,  Iftol,  xliv.,  397.  d  363,  1870,  xliil.,  173. 
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speaks  of  a  woman  pregnant  with  twins  who  aborted  at  five  and  a  half 
months.  One  of  the  fetuses  showed  distinct  signs  of  congenital  variola, 
although  the  mother  and  other  fetus  were  free  from  any  symptoms  of  the 
disease.  In  1853  Charcot  reported  the  birth  of  a  premature  fetus  present- 
ing numerous  variolous  pustules  together  with  ulcerations  of  the  derm  and 
mucous  membranes  and  stomach,  although  the  mother  had  convalesced  of 
the  disease  some  time  before.  Mitchell*  describes  a  case  of  small-pox  occur- 
ring three  days  after  birth,  the  mother  not  having  had  the  disease  since 
childhood.  Shertzer  ^  relates  an  instance  of  confluent  small-pox  in  the  eighth 
month  of  pregnancy.  The  child  was  born  with  the  disease,  and  both  mother 
and  babe  recovered.  Among  many  others  offering  evidence  of  variola  in 
utero  are  Degner,  Derham,  John  Hunter,  Blot,  Bulkley,  Welch,  Wright, 
Digk,  Forbes,  Marinus,  and  Byuteiller. 

Varicella,  Measles,  Pneumonia,  and  even  Malaria  are  reported  as 
having  been  transmitted  to  the  child  in  utero.  Hubbard  °  attended  a  woman 
on  March  17,  1878,  in  her  seventh  accouchement.  The  child  showed  the 
rash  of  varicella  twenty-four  hours  after  birth,  and  passed  through  the  regu- 
lar course  of  chicken-pox  of  ten  days'  duration.  The  mother  had  no  signs 
of  the  disease,  but  the  children  all  about  her  were  infected.  Ordinarily  the 
period  of  incubation  is  from  three  to  four  days,  with  a  premonitory  fever  of 
from  twenty-four  to  seventy-two  hours'  duration,  when  the  rash  appears ; 
this  case  must  therefore  have  been  infected  in  utero.  Lomer^  of  Ham- 
burg tells  of  the  case  of  a  woman,  twenty-two  years,  unmarried,  pregnant, 
who  had  measles  in  the  eighth  month,  and  who  gave  birth  to  an  infant  with 
measles.  The  mother  was  attacked  with  pneumonia  on  the  fifth  day  of  her 
puerperium,  but  recovered ;  the  child  died  in  four  weeks  of  intestinal 
catarrh.  Gautier®  found  measles  transmitted  from  the  mother  to  the  fetus 
in  6  out  of  11  cases,  there  being  2  maternal  deaths  in  the  11  cases. 

Netter^  has  observed  the  case  of  transmission  of  pneumonia  from  a 
mother  to  a  fetus,  and  has  seen  two  cases  in  whi(;h  the  blood  from  the  uterine 
vessels  of  patients  with  pneumonia  contained  the  pneumococcus.  Wallick  « 
collected  a  number  of  cases  of  pneumonia  occurring  during  pregnancy,  show- 
ing a  fetal  mortality  of  80  per  cent. 

Felkin**  relates  two  instances  of  fetal  malaria  in  which  the  infection  was 
probably  transmittal  by  the  male  parent.  In  one  ca,se  the  father  near 
term  suffered  severely  from  malaria  ;  the  mother  had  never  had  a  chill. 
The  violent  fetal  movements  induced  labor,  and  the  spleen  was  so  large  as 
to  retard  it.  After  birth  the  child  had  seven  malarial  paroxysms  but  re- 
covered, the  splenic  tumor  disappearing. 

The  modes  of  infection  of  the  fetus  by  syphilis,  and  the  infection  of 
the  mother,  have  been  well  discussed,  and  need  no  mention  here. 

*  124,  1830,  vii.,  555.   b  547^  iv.,  756.     e  224, 1878,  i.,  822.   d  261,  1889. 

•  140,  1879,  321.      t  300,  No.  22, 1889.  g  140,  1889,  439.    h  318,  Jane,  1889. 
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TLfrne  lia*  lieen  niU'-h  di-^Mi.«i..i)  ...n  the  effects  on  the  fetns  in  ntero 
of  medicine  administered  to  the  pre^ant  mother,  and  the  opiiii<AK>  a$ 

Vfiii*-.  r^liaiiiihv  oi'tLl*  Ui*A\*'Si\**Ti  arv  ^*  vari*.'<J  that  we  are  in  doubt  as  to  a 

m 

Hau-ik/1'tn'  <^-*»iK-lu-ivij.  TIk-  eflV^-i*  *A  Jni;^>  aJmiuwered  and  eliminated 
hv  tlif:  riianjiJian'  ^'lar^lr  -jjA  Tmii-njin^^l  Tm  the  child  at  the  breast  are 
w*:ll  kn'.»wn.  aud  liav»-  l»e».-ri  wiiu*— r-*:^!  liv  ntarlv  everv  iihrsician.  and,  as 
in  ftiT^rr  of  -tn.tijjr  lu'.-ialli';  j.iur^<:>.  «-:*•..  ii«.^l  ii«»  «.itljt^r  than  the  actual  te^ 
H<»wf-v«rr.  r^;i*rrjtil3«;  f-xj»erijjj«.-nT-?  ar  !*•  tht-  ♦.-dii.-ar-y  i%\  tetal  therapeutics  Lave 
iKr-rij  liiade  Ir^iij  lirji'-  !«•  liiij*.-  wiih  vaniii;:  n.-*uli>. 

(^u-^jYiw  of  StmrK-iiirii  u-*t».J  fi^r  ii  Jin.  chlontfiirni.  and  salicylic  acid 
in  th<'  l«l'ifi<i  and  -^r^-n-ti'tn-  '•!'  the  feiii-  ali'-r  maternal  adniiDi*tTatii*n  just 
\t*r\*»r(:  d»<iih.  In  14  t-H'^rr  in  whirh  vA\\\  liad  lieen  adniinisteivd,  he 
Kxamine^l  the  feial  urine  **f  11  case*:  in  ->.  iiJin  wa>  present,  and  in  the 
other-?,  alr^-nt.  He  niade  r-juie  ^iujilar  exjierinit-ui*  on  the  lower  auinials. 
B<rni<^-k<-  r^-ji^in-  liavin;;  ;:iven  -alirylir-  aeid  ju*t  l>ef«ire  birth  in  2o  cases,  and 
in  ^-a'-h  '-ar*.-  lin<linj  it  in  tlie  urin«-  *}{  the  child  .-liiirilv  after  birth. 

At  a  di-^.-ur-ion  h»-]«l  in  X*-\v  Y^rk  ?-ime  vesir*  ajp*  a?*  t^i  tlie  real  eflect  on 
tli**  l«-tu-  <»f  ;!ivinir  iian-«iti<--  h*  tli*-  niiitht-r.  Dr.  (raillanl  Thomas  was  almost 
al'iiM'  in  advii'-atin;;  that  th*-  etiVi-i  wa*  ijuite  visible.  Furdyce  Barker  wa« 
rtpin;:ly  «*\i  the  m-^itive  si'le.  H»-nuin^  and  Ahlteld.  two  (.Ycmian  observers, 
vi.iieh  fiif  th<-  r']iini^*n  of  Tin  in  la-.  ami  Thnrnburn -tate*  that  he  lias  witnessed 
tli*'  effw't  of  iiux  v«inji«ra  and  rrtrwlinin  on  the  fetus  shortlv  after  birth. 
()\'f'T  Mxy  y«ir-  ag^i,  in  a  memoir  on  '•  Placental  Phthisis."  Sir  James  Y. 
.Sinjj^-^m  advan'-«-<l  a  n«*w  id«-:i  in  the  re*'i»ninu'n4lati«»n  of  potassium  chlorate 
durinjr  th*-  latt^-r  rrta;;*-*  of  jireirnaiii-y.  The  ertii*aey  i»f  this  suggestion  is 
known,  and  wIihIkt.  a*  Sini|>-«in  -ai<l.  it  art*  by  -rupplying  extra  oxygen  to 
thr-  IiIimmI.  or  whetli«T  the  Kilt  itself  is  rimveveil  to  the  fetus,  lias  never 
lH-«-n  ih'tinitelv  settl*.-*!. 

^b•(^'lint^K•k,^  w1k»  has  l>*'i^*n  a  elosf-  nb^^-rver  on  thi-  subject,  reports  some 
inten-stin;:  'ti*^-*.  In  his  tir-t  eas^*  he  trie<l  a  mixtun-  of  iron  |>erchlorid  and 
jHita^siuin  chlorate  thrr-e  time-  a  day  on  a  wnman  who  had  In^nie  three  dead 
chiMren.  with  a  mo-t  -uree-*fnl  n-ult.  Hi>  H*<'nnd  case  failed,  but  in  a 
third  h*'  wa-s  suci*e--iful  bv  the  ^iime  mwlic;ni«»n  with  a  Avnman  who  had 
liefnre  Inirne  a  di.-ad  eliild.  In  a  fiMirtli  eti-»*  of  un-ntve>sfnl  pn»guancy  for 
three  cnnsei'iitivc*  birth-;  he  wa-  -nii-«'-sfnl.  Hi-  fifth  case  was  extra- 
onlinan' :  It  was  that  of  a  woman  in  lnr  tenth  pn-LTuancv.  who,  with  one 
exception,  had  always  Inirnc  a  dead  rhild  at  the  -eventh  or  eighth  month. 
The  one  excejition  lived  a  few  hour-  inily.  Under  this  tri^tuient  he  was 
successful  in  carrvinir  the  woman  -afely  jia-t  her  time  f«ir  misi'arriage.  and 
had  every  iiidic:it ion  for  a  normal  birth  at  the  time  t.f  reiH>rt.  Thombum 
believes  that  the  administration  of  a  ti»nic  like  strvchnin  is  of  benefit  to  a 
fetus  which,  by  its  feeble  heart-beats  antl   movement«i,  is  thought  to  be  im- 
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healthy.  Porak*  has  recently  investigated  the  passage  of  substances  foreign 
to  the  organism  through  the  placenta,  and  offers  an  excellent  paper  on  this 
subject,  which  is  quoted  in  brief  in  a  contemporary  number  of  Terato- 
logia."^ 

In  this  important  paper,  Porak,  after  giving  some  historical  notes, 
describes  a  long  series  of  experiments  performed  on  the  guinea-pig  in  order 
to  investigate  the  passage  of  arsenic,  copper,  lead,  mercurj'^,  phosphorus, 
alizarin,  atropin,  and  eserin  through  the  placenta.  The  placenta  shows 
a  real  affinity  for  some  toxic  substances  ;  in  it  accumulate  copper  and  mer- 
cury, but  not  lead,  and  it  is  therefore  through  it  that  the  poison  reaches  the 
fetus ;  in  addition  to  its  pulmonary,  intestinal,  and  renal  functions,  it  fixes 
glycogen  and  acts  as  an  accumulator  of  poisons,  and  so  resembles  in  its  action 
the  liver ;  therefore  the  organs  of  the  fetus  possess  only  a  potential  activity. 
The  storing  up  of  poisons  in  the  placenta  is  not  so  general  as  the  accumula- 
tion of  them  in  the  liver  of  the  mother.  It  may  be  asked  if  the  placenta 
d(x?s  not  form  a  barrier  to  the  passage  of  poisons  into  the  circulation  of  the 
fetus ;  this  would  seem  to  be  demonstrated  by  mercury,  which  was  always 
found  in  the  placenta  and  never  in  the  fetal  organs.  In  poisoning  by  lead 
and  copper  the  accumulation  of  the  poison  in  the  fetal  tissues  is  greater  than 
in  the  maternal,  perhaps  from  differences  in  assimilation  and  disassimilation 
or  from  greater  diffusion.  Whilst  it  is  not  an  impermeable  barrier  to  the  pas- 
sage of  poisons,  the  placenta  offers  a  varying  degree  of  obstruction  :  it  allows 
cop{>er  and  lead  to  pass  easily,  arsenic  with  greater  difficulty.  The  accumu- 
lation of  toxic  substances  in  the  fetus  does  not  follow  the  same  law  as  in  the 
adult.  They  diffuse  more  widely  in  the  fetus.  In  the  adult  the  liver  is  the 
chief  accumulatory  organ.  Arsenic,  which  in  the  mother  elects  to  accumu- 
late in  the  liver,  is  in  the  fetus  stored  up  in  the  skin ;  copper  accumulates 
in  the  fetal  liver,  central  nervous  system,  and  simietimes  in  the  skin ;  lead, 
which  is  found  specially  in  the  maternal  liver,  but  also  in  the  skin,  has  been 
observed  in  the  skin,  liver,  nervous  centers,  and  elsewhere  in  the  fetus.  The 
frequent  presence  of  poisons  in  the  fetal  skin  demonstrates  its  physiologic 
importance.  It  has  probably  not  a  verj^  marked  influence  on  its  health. 
On  the  contrar\%  accumulation  in  the  placenta  and  nerve  centers  explains 
the  pathogenesis  of  abortion  and  the  birth  of  dead  fetuses  ("mortinatality"). 
Copper  and  lead  did  not  cause  abortion,  but  mercury  did  so  in  two  out  of 
six  cases.  Arsenic  is  a  powerful  abortive  agent  in  the  guinea-pig,  probably 
on  account  of  placental  hemorrhages.  An  important  deduction  is  that  whilst 
the  placenta  is  frequently  and  seriously  affected  in  syphilis,  it  is  also  the 
special  seat  for  the  accumulation  of  mercury.  May  this  not  explain  its 
therapeutic  action  in  this  disejise  ?  The  marked  accumulation  of  lead  in  the 
central  nervous  system  of  the  fetus  explains  the  frequency  and  serious  char- 
acter of  saturnine  encephalopathic  lesions.     The  presence  of  arsenic  in  the 

*  Archives  de  M^.  expert meDtale  et  d'ADatoiuie  path.,  March,  1894,  p.  192. 
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fc-tal  Mkiii  alone  givt'ri  uii  (.'xpluiuition  of  tlic  therapeutic  results  of  the  adniinis- 
trutidii  wf  this  subiitaiwo  in  skin  (IL^ease^. 

Intraaterine  amputations  an.'  of  interest  to  the  medical  man,  inr- 
ticularly  tlnwe  oai^es  in  whieli  tlie  atintlent  lias  liupjiened  in  early  pregnancy 
ami  tlie  child  is  Iwru  with  a  very  satisfuotory  and  clean  stump.  Mont- 
gomery ,■  ill  an  exi^t'llent  jMijdT,  iidvanoes  the  theory,  which  is  very  plausible, 
Uiat  intrauterine  amputations  an-  eaus».'d  by  contraction  of  bands  or  mem- 
branes of  organized  lymph  enciri-ling  tlie  limb  and  producing  anigiutation  by 
the  same  process  of  disjunetivc  atiiipliy  tliat  the  surp-oriH  induce  by  ligature. 
Wcinlechncr  "^  si>caks  of  a  t-ase  in  which  a  man  devoid  of  all  four  extremi- 
ties was  exhibitwl  l>etbre  the  A'ienna  Medical  .So*'iety.  The  anipiitatioos 
were  congeuitul,  ami  on  the  right  side  there  was  a  very  small  stump  of  the 
upjKT  arm  remaining,  admitting  the  attachment  of  an  artificial  apparatna. 
He  was  twenty-sevi'ii  yinirs  ol<i,  and  able  to  write,  to  thii'ad  a  needle,  pour 
water  out  of  a  bottle,  etc.  Cook"  e^peaks  of  a  female  eliiid  b<im  of  Indian 
paix-'uts,  the  fourth  birth  of  a  mother  twenty-six  years  old.  The  child 
weightil  0  J  |>onnds  ;  the  cii-enmferi'nce  of  the  ht-jd  was  1 4  incliee  and  that  of 
the  trunk  i:S  iiielies.  The  upiier  extremities  consisted  of  |>erfoet  shoulder  joints, 
but  only  J  of  each  humerus  was  present.  Both  sides  showed  evidences  of 
amputation,  the  cicatrix  on  the  right  side 
being  1  inch  long  and  on  the  left  \ 
inch  long.  The  right  lower  limb  was 
menly  a  fleshy  eorpusole  }  inch  wide  and 
i  incli  hmg;  to  the  iM>stt!rior  edge  was 
attached  a  biKly  resembling  the  little  toe 
of  a  ncwly-boni  intiint.  On  the  left  !»ide 
the  limb  ^^-as  repn-sentwl  by  a  fleshy  cor- 
puscle 1  inch  long  and  J  inch  in  circimifer- 
encc,  reM'inbling  the  gnsit  toe  of  an  in- 
fant. 'J'liere  wixf  no  history  of  ehock  or 
injnn.-  to  the  mother.  The  child  prescntetl  by  the  b|-eech,  and  by  the  ab- 
sence of  limbs  canse<l  much  difficulty  in  diagnosis.  The  three  sbiges  of  lalrar 
were  one  and  onohalf  bonis,  forfy-iive  minutes,  and  five  minutes,  respect- 
ively. The  accompanying  illnstnition  (Fig.  !')  shows  the  apjiearance  of  the 
liniljs  at  the  time  of  re]M'rl. 

Figure  10  n'prcsciits  a  ncfri-o  Ix'y,  the  victim  of  intriiuteriiie  amputation, 
who  learned  to  utilize  his  Irn-s  fur  many  pnr|¥>scs.  The  illustration  shows 
his  m'Klc  of  holding  Ins  jwn. 

There   is  an  instance  reported*'  in  which  a  child  at  full   term  was  iKtni 
with  an  am]>iitate<l  arm,  and  al  the  age  of  seventeen  the  stnmp  wan  scarcely 
if  at  all   smaller  than  the  other.     Rlakc  ^  s]K^jks  of  n  ciise  of  congenital 
"  :t«n,  iw:i9.  b  us,  Jim.  22,  isr.-*.  "  -iJi.  leno.  i.,  I360. 
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amputation  of  both  the  iipjter  extremities.  Gillilsm  "  meiitiitiw  a  case  that 
b1]iiw:s  the  deleterious  intlueiiee  of  even  the  weight  of  a  fetal  linih  resting  on 
a  conl  or  band.  His  case  was  that  of  a  fetus,  the  product  of  a  mistiarriaf^ 
of  tniumutic  origin ;  the  soft  tissues  were  almost  cut  through  and  tiie  boue 
deniide<l  l>_T  the  limb  noting  on  one  of  the  two  unibilicut  cords,  not  enclr- 
dinti;  it,  but  in  a  nling.     Tlie  cord  was  det^ply  imbcddul  in  the  tissues. 

The  coilings  of  the  cord  are  not  limited  to  cximpresNion  about  the  e.xtremi- 
ties  alone,  but  may  eveu  (ltf!i|iitate  the  head  by  being  firmly  wrapped  several 
times  aboot  the  neck.  According  to  BallanR'ne, '■'■'  there  is  in  the  treatirte 
De  Octimestri  Partn,  by  Hii^ 
pocrates,  a  reference  to  coiliiiK 
of  the  umbUicat  cord  round  (lie 
neck  of  the  fetus.  This  coiling 
was,  indeed,  regarded  as  one  of 
the  dangers  of  the  eighth  month. 
and  even  the  mode  of  it,-^  ]m>- 
duetion  is  described.  It  \s  ^yi^l 
^^t  if  the  cord  !«;  ext^'ndcd 
along  one  side  of  the  uterus, 
and  the  fetus  lie  more  to  the 
other  side,  then  when  the  i-"/- 
fci/c  is  [)erformed  the  fnnis  niiirtt 
necessarily  form  a  Imip  iiHind 
'tlie  neck  or  chest  of  the  iiitimt. 
If  it  remain  in  this  i»osiiiiin,  it 
lis  further  atatwl,  the  mother  will 
Buffer  Utcr  aud  the  fetus  will 
either  jierish  fir  V)e  \v\n\  with 
difficulty.  If  the  Hi|jpoci-iitic 
writers  knew  that  this  coiling  is 

imetimes  quite  iimo<'U 
1  notinanyplace  state  the  fact. 
The  accompanying  illustrations  (Fig.  11)  show  the  ditliTcul  wu 

le  funis  may  lie  coiled,  the  coils  sometimes  lieing  as  many  as  ii. 

Bizzen''  mentions  an  instance  in  which  fn>m  strangulation  the  head  of  a 

IS  was  in  a  state  of  putR'faction,  the   funis  being  twice  tightly  bound 

IBround   the    neck.     Cleveland, "=  Cuthbert,''  ami  Germain  "  re|>ort  anaUigous 

anccs.     Matthyssene^  observi'd  the  twisting  of  the  funis  about  the  ami 

and  neck  of  a  fetus  the  Ixxiy  of  which  was  markedly  wasted.     There  was 

impletealwenceofamnioticfluid during lalK>r.    Blumenthal*'  presented  ti>the 

few  York  Pathological  Society  an  ovum  within  which  the  fetus  was 
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piiii^  iiitniutmiie  (Iccaiiitution,  Huchaimii  '  <lcscril>cs  a  case  illustrative  of 
tlii>  l'tiolug^- (it*  siMmtiuioHLS  uiiipiitutum  of  liinlw  in  utero.  Xebinger''  reports 
:i  ciist'  of  alwrtion,  showing  ciiuuueiictng  amputation  of  the  left  thigh  from 
lu'iiifT  t'liciifKHl  I>j'  the  fimiii.  Tho  denth  of  the  fetiw  was  probably  due  to 
i<impn.'**ioii  of  tlie  eonl.  0\ven'  mentions  an  instance  in  which  the  leftami 
;inil  huiiil  (if  a  fetus  wore  found  in  n  state  of  putrescence  from  strangulation, 
the  funis  Iwinn  tightly  iKiund  annind  at  the  iipiwr  [lart.  Simi>son*  pub- 
lislicd  :in  article  on  s]x>ntaneouN  anijiiitation  of  the  forearm  and  nidimenlaiy 
1  of  the  liand  in  the  fetus.     Aniong  other  contributors  to  this 


sulijwt  are  Aven\  Bitneour,  Brnwii,  Wan-,  Wr.mffell.  Young,  Xettokoven, 
Martin,  Maean,  T>-..i».ld.  H.rker,  (inntlur,  and  FiWingtr. 

WypBlzky  tinds  tluit  tlie  greatest  niunl>iT  of  <'«>ils  .>f  the  nuibiliittl  e«>rd 
ever  tound  to  i-m-irelc  a  I'etos  an'  T  i  It:uidi'ltHi(Ui>l,  S  (Cn^li-t.  and  9 
(MrdU-rand  Crayi.  Mi<  own  e.-is.' was  iJw.rv.il  ibi>  yejir  in  Wihia.  The 
[Kitieiit  was  a  ]>rini!|<:)r;i  aginl  twenty,  Tlie  \a^x  {htiimI  was  m-i'ii  on 
.Mav  Ii\  If*fl4.     On    Fvb'  \  the  feUd   ni.ivcni.nis    snddiiily  nased, 

Ctn  the  iOth  iwins  -*'t  »  v  --tor.'  term.     .\t  m^-n  tnrbid 
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liquor  amnii  escaped.  At  2  p.  m.,  on  examination,  Wygodzky  defined  a 
dead  fetus  in  left  occipito-anterior  presentation,  very  high  in  the  inlet.  The 
OS  was  nearly  completely  dilated,  the  pains  strong.  By  4  P.  M.  the  head 
was  hardly  engaged  in  the  pelvic  cavity.  At  7  p.  M.  it  neared  the  outlet 
at  the  height  of  each  pain,  but  retracted  immediately  afterward.  After  10 
p.  M.  the  pains  grew  weak.  At  midnight  Wygodzky  delivered  the  dead 
child  by  expression.  Not  till  then  was  the  cause  of  delay  clear.  The  funis 
was  very  tense  and  coiled  7  times  round  the  neck  and  once  round  the  left 
shoulder ;  there  was  also  a  distinct  knot.  It  measured  over  65  inches  in 
length.  The  fetus  was  a  male,  slightly  macerated.  It  weighed  over  5  pounds, 
and  was  easily  delivered  entire  after  division  and  unwinding  of  the  funis. 
No  marks  remained  on  the  neck.  The  placenta  followed  ten  minutes  later 
and,  so  far  as  naked-eye  experience  indicated,  seemed  healthy. 

Intrauterine  fractures  are  occasionally  seen,  but  are  generally  the  re- 
sults of  traumatism  or  of  some  extraordinary  muscular  efforts  on  the  {>art 
of  the  mother.  A  blow  on  the  abdomen  or  a  fall  may  cause  them.  The 
most  interesting  cases  are  those  in  which  the  fractures  are  multiple  and  the 
causes  unknown.  Spontaneous  fetal  fractures  have  been  discussed  thor- 
oughly, and  the  reader  is  referred  to  any  responsible  text-book  for  the  theo- 
ries of  causation.  Atkinson,*  De  Luna,^  and  Keller  report  intrauterine 
fractures  of  the  clavicle.  Filippi*^  contributes  an  extensive  paper  on  the 
medicolegal  aspect  of  a  case  of  intrauterine  fracture  of  the  os  cranium. 
Braun  of  Vienna  reports  a  case  of  intrauterine  fracture  of  the  humerus  and 
femur.  Rodrigue  ^  describes  a  case  of  fracture  and  dislocation  of  the  hu- 
merus of  a  fetus  in  utero.  Graultier®  reports  an  instance  of  fracture  of  both 
femora  intrauterine.  Stanley,  Vanderveer,  and  Young  cite  instances  of  in- 
trauterine fracture  of  the  thigh  ;  in  the  case  of  Stanley  the  fracture  occurred 
during  the  last  week  of  gestation,  and  there  was  rapid  union  of  the  frag- 
ments during  lactation.  Danyau,  Proudfoot,  and  Smith  ^  mention  intrauterine 
fracture  of  the  tibia ;  in  Proudfoot's  case  there  was  congenital  talipes  talus. 

Dolbeau*  describes  an  instance  in  which  multiple  fractures  were  found  in 
a  fetus,  some  of  which  were  evidently  postpartum,  while  others  were  assuredly 
antepartum.  Hirschfeld  ^  describes  a  fetus  showing  congenital  multiple  frac- 
tures. Gross  ^^  speaks  of  a  wonderful  case  of  Chaupier  in  which  no  less  than 
113  fractures  were  discovered  in  a  child  at  birth.  It  survived  twenty- four 
hours,  and  at  the  postmortem  examination  it  was  found  that  some  were 
already  solid,  some  uniting,  whilst  others  were  recent.  It  often  happens 
that  the  intrauterine  fracture  is  well  united  at  birth.  There  seems  to  be  a 
peculiar  predisposition  of  the  bones  to  fracture  in  the  cases  in  which  the  frac- 
tures are  multiple  and  the  cause  is  not  apparent. 
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The  results  to  the  fetus  of  injuries  to  the  pregnant  mother  lire  most 

diversified.  In  some  instances  the  marvelous  esin})e  of  any  serious  conse- 
quences of  one  or  both  is  almost  increilible,  while  in  others  the  slightest 
injury  is  fatal.  Guillemont "  cites  the  instance  of  a  woman  who  was  killed 
by  a  stroke  of  lightning,  but  whose  fetus  was  saved ;  while  Fabricius  Hil- 
danus  ^  describes  a  case  in  which  there  was  i>erforation  of  the  head,  fracture 
of  the  skull,  and  a  wound  of  the  groin,  due  to  sudden  starting  and  agony  of 
terror  of  the  mother.  Here  there  was  not  the  slightest  history  of  any  exter- 
nal violence. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  injuries  to  the  pregnant  mother  show  visible 
effecrts  on  the  jwrson  of  the  fetus.  The  older  writers  kept  a  careful  record 
of  the  anomalous  and  extraordinary  injuries  of  this  character  and  of  their 
ettcirts.  Brendelius  tells  us  of  hemorrhage  fmm  the  mouth  and  nose  of  the 
fetus  (wcasioned  bv  the  fall  of  the  mother :  Buchner  *'  mentions  a  ease  of 
fracture  of  the  cranium  from  fright  of  the  mother ;  Keuther  describes  a  con- 
tusion of  the  OS  sacrum  and  abdomen  in  the  mother  fmm  a  fall,  with  fracture 
of  the  arm  and  leg  of  the  fetus  from  the  same  cause  ;  Sachse  ^  speaks  of  a 
fractured  tibia  in  a  fetus,  caused  by  a  fall  of  the  mother;  Slevogt®  relates 
an  instance  of  nii>ture  of  the  abdomen  of  a  f(»tus  by  a  fall  of  the  mother ; 
the  Ei>hemerides  contains  accounts  of  injuries  to  the  fetus  of  this  nature, 
and  among  othei*s  mentions  a  stake  as  having  been  thrust  into  a  fetus  in 
utero ;  Verduc  ^  offers  several  examples,  one  a  dislocation  of  the  fetal  foot 
from  a  maternal  fall ;  Plocipiet  ^^'  gives  an  instance  of  fractured  femur ; 
Walther  ^  describes  a  case  of  dislocation  of  the  vertebne  fnmi  a  fall ;  and 
there  is  also  a  case  *'  of  a  fracturt»d  fetal  vertebra  from  a  maternal  fall.  There 
is  recorded*  a  fetal  scalj)  injury,  together  with  clottcMJ  blood  in  the  hair,  after 
a  fall  of  the  mother.  Autenrieth  des(»ribes  a  wound  of  the  pregnant  utenis, 
which  had  no  fatal  issue,  and  there  is  also  another  similar  cjise  on  nKH>pdJ 

The  modern  records  are  nuich  more*  interesting  and  wonderful  on  this 
subje(;t  than  the  older  ones.  Richardson '^''*^  s]>eaks  of  a  woman  falling  down 
a  few  weeks  before  her  delivery.  II(*r  pelvis  was  nnnny  and  the  birth  was 
easy ;  but  the  infant  was  found  to  have  extensive  wounds  on  the  back,  reach- 
ing from  the  M  dorsal  vertebra  across  th(^  scapula,  along  the  back  of  the 
humerus,  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  elbow.  Part  of  these  wounds 
were  cicatrize<l  and  j)art  still  granulating,  whi(»h  shows  that  the  process  of 
rej>aration  is  as  active  in  utero  as  elsewhere. 

Injuries  about  the  genitalia  would  natundly  be  expected  to  exercise 
some  active  influence  on  the  uterine^  contents ;  but  there  are  many  instances 
reported  in  which  the  escape  of  injury  is  marv<'lous.  (iibb*'  s{)cak8  of  a 
woman,  about  eight  mouths  ])regnant,  who  fell  acn)ss  a  chair,  lacerating  her 
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genitals  and  causing  an  escape  of  liquor  amnii.  There  was  regeneration  of 
this  fluid  and  delivery  beyond  terra.  The  labor  was  tedious  and  took  place 
two  and  a  half  months  after  the  accident.  The  mother  and  the  female  child 
did  well.  Purcell  *  reports  death  in  a  pregnant  woman  from  contused  wound 
of  the  vulva.  Morland  ^  relates  an  instance  of  a  woman  in  the  fifth  month 
of  her  second  pn»gnancy,  who  fell  on  the  roof  of  a  woodshed  by  slipping 
from  one  of  the  steps  by  which  she  ascended  to  the  roof,  in  the  act  of  hang- 
ing out  some  clothes  to  dry.  She  suffered  a  wound  on  the  internal  surface 
of  the  left  nympha  \\  inch  long  and  J  inch  deep.  She  had  lost  about  three 
quarts  of  blood,  and  had  applied  ashes  to  the  vagina  to  stop  the  bleeding. 
She  made  a  recover}'  by  the  twelfth  day,  and  the  fetal  sounds  were  plainly 
audible.  Cullingworth  ^  speaks  of  a  woman  who,  during  a  quarrel  with  her 
husband,  was  pushed  away  and  fell  between  two  cliairs,  knocking  one  of  them 
over,  and  causing  a  trivial  wound  one  inch  long  in  the  vagina,  close  to  the 
entrance.  She  screameil,  there  was  a  gush  of  blood,  and  she  soon  dieil. 
The  uterus  contained  a  fetus  three  or  four  months  old,  with  the  membranes 
intact,  the  maternal  death  being  due  to  the  varicosity  of  the  i>regnant 
pudenda,  the  slight  injurj^  being  sufficient  to  produce  fatal  hemorrhage. 
Carhart  ^  describes  the  case  of  a  pregnant  woman,  who,  while  in  the  stooj)- 
ing  position,  milking  a  cow,  was  imj>aled  through  the  vagina  by  another 
cow.  The  child  was  born  seven  davs  later,  with  its  skull  crushed  bv  the 
cow's  horn.  The  horn  had  entereil  the  vagina,  carrying  the  clothing  with  it. 
There  are  some  marvelous  cases  of  recoverv  and  noninterference  with 
pregnancy  after  injuries  from  horns  of  cattle.  Corey  ®  speaks  of  a  woman 
of  thirty-fiv-e,  three  months  pregnant,  weighing  135  pounds,  who  was  horned 
by  a  cow  through  the  abdominal  parietes  near  the  hypogastric  region ;  she 
was  lifted  into  the  air,  carried,  and  tossed  on  the  ground  by  the  infuriated 
animal.  There  was  a  wound  consisting  of  a  ragged  rent  from  above  the  qs 
pubis,  extending  obliquely  to  the  left  and  upward,  through  which  protnided 
the  great  omentum,  the  descending  and  transverse  colon,  most  of  the  small 
intestines,  as  well  as  the  pyloric  extremity  of  the  stomach.  The  great  omen- 
tum was  mangled  and  comminuted,  and  bore  two  lacerations  of  two  inches 
each.  The  intestines  and  stomach  were  not  injured,  but  there  was  consider- 
able extravasation  of  blood  into  the  abdominal  cavitv.  The  intestines  were 
cleansed  and  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  replace  them.  The  intes- 
tines remained  outside  of  the  body  for  two  hours,  and  the  great  omentum 
was  carefiilly  spread  out  over  the  chest  to  prevent  interference  with  the 
efforts  to  return  the  intestines.  The  patient  remained  conscious  and  calm 
throughout ;  finally  deep  anesthesia  was  produced  by  ether  and  chloroform, 
three  and  a  half  hours  after  the  accident,  and  in  twentv  minutes  the  intes- 
tines  were  all  replaced  in  the  abdominal  cavity.  The  edges  were  pared, 
sutured,  and  the  wound  dressed.     The  woman  was   placed  in  bed,  on  the 
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right  side,  and  niorpliin  was  administered.  The  sutures  were  removed  on 
the  ninth  day,  and  the  wound  had  healed  except  at  the  point  of  penetration. 
The  woman  was  discharged  twenty  days  after,  and,  incredible  to  relate,  was 
delivered  of  a  well-developed,  full-term  child  just  two  hundred  and  two 
davs  from  the  time  of  the  accident.     Both  the  mother  and  child  did  well. 

Luce  *  spejiks  of  a  i>rcgnant  woman  who  was  horned  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  alnlomen  by  a  cow,  and  had  a  subsequent  protrusion  of  the  intestines 
through  the  wound.  After  S(jme  minor  complications,  the  wound  healed 
fourteen  weeks  after  the  accident,  and  the  woman  was  confined  in  natural 
lal>or  of  a  healthy,  vigorous  child.  In  this  case  no  blood  was  found  on 
the  cow's  horn,  and  the  clothing  was  not  torn,  so  that  the  wound  must 
have  been  made  by  the  side  of  the  horn  striking  the  greatly  distended 
abdomen. 

Richard,^  quoted  also  by  Tiffany ,^'^"  si)eaks  of  a  woman,  twenty-two,  who 
fell  in  a  dark  cellar  with  some  empty  bottles  in  her  hand,  suffering  a  wound 
in  the  abdomen  2  inches  above  the  navel  on  the  left  side  8  cm.  long. 
Through  this  wound  a  mass  of  intestines,  the  size  of  a  man's  head,  protruded. 
Both  the  mother  and  the  child  made  a  good  convalescence.  Harris  ®  cites 
the  instance  of  a  woman  of  thirty,  a  multipara,  six  months  pregnant,  who 
was  g(ired  by  a  cow  ;  her  intestines  and  omentum  protruded  through  the  rip 
and  the  uterus  was  bniiseil.  There  was  rapid  recovery  and  deliver)'  at 
term.  Wetmore  of  Illinois  saw  a  woman  who  in  the  summer  of  1860, 
when  alx)ut  six  months  pregnant,  was  gored  by  a  cow,  and  the  large 
intestine  and  the  omentum  protruded  through  the  wound.  Three  hours 
after  the  injur}^  she  was  found  swatheil  in  rags  wet  with  a  compound 
s(ilution  of  whiskey  and  «unplior,  with  a  decoction  of  tobacco.  The  intes- 
tines were  cold  to  the  touch  and  dirty,  but  were  washed  and  replaced.  The 
abdomen  was  scwchI  up  with  a  darning  needle  and  black  linen  thread ;  the 
woman  recovere<l  and  bore  a  healthy  child  at  the  full  maturity  of  her  gesta- 
tion.** Crowdace®  speaks  of  a  female  paui)er,  six  months  pregnant,  who 
was  attacked  by  a  buffalo,  and  suffered  a  wound  about  11  inch  long  and  \ 
inch  wide  just  above  the  umbilicus.  Through  this  small  ojwning  19  inches 
of  intestine  protnided.  The  woman  recovereil,  and  the  fetal  heart-beats 
could  be  readilv  auscultated. 

Major  accidents  in  pregnant  women  are  often  followed  by  the  happiest 
results.  There  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  what  the  i>regnant  uterus  can  success- 
fully endure.  Tiffany,^*"  who  has  colIectcHl  some  statistics  on  this  subject, 
as  well  as  on  openitions  successfully  jKTformod  during  pregnancy,  which  will 
be  considered  later,  (luotes*^  the  account  of  a  woman  of  twenty-seven,  eight 
months  pregnant,  who  was  almost  buried  under  a  clay  wall.  She  received 
terrible  wounds  about    the  head,  .'^2   sutures  being  used    in  this   location 
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alone.  Subsequently  she  was  confined,  easily  bore  a  perfectly  normal  female 
child,  and  both  did  well.  Sibois  *  describes  the  case  of  a  woman  weigh- 
ing 190  pounds,  who  fell  on  her  head  from  the  top  of  a  wall  from  10 
to  12  feet  high.  For  several  hours  she  exhibited  symptoms  of  fracture  of 
the  base  of  the  skull,  and  the  case  was  so  diagnosed ;  fourteen  hours  after 
the  accident  she  was  perfectly  conscious  and  suffered  terrible  pain  about  the 
head,  neck,  and  shoulders.  Two  days  later  an  ovum  of  about  twenty  days 
was  expelled,  and  seven  months  after  she  was  delivered  of  a  healthy  boy 
weighing  10 J  }X)unds.  She  had  therefore  lost  after  the  accident  one-half 
of  a  double  conception. 

Verrier^  has  collected  the  results  of  traumatism  during  pregnancy,  and 
summarizes  61  cases.  Prowzowsky  ^  cites  the  instance  of  a  patient  in  the 
eighth  month  of  her  first  pregnancy  who  was  wounded  by  many  pieces  of 
lead  pij>e  fired  from  a  gun  but  a  few  feet  distant.  Neither  the  patient  nor 
the  child  suffered  materially  from  the  accident,  and  gestation  proceeded ;  the 
child  died  on  the  fourth  day  after  birth  without  apparent  cause.  Milner^ 
records  an  instance  of  remarkable  tolerance  of  injury  in  a  pregnant  woman. 
During  her  six  months  of  pregnancy  the  patient  was  accidentally  shot  through 
the  abdominal  cavity  and  lower  jmrt  of  the  thorax.  The  missile  penetrated 
the  central  tendon  of  the  diaphragm  and  lodged  in  the  lung.  The  injury  was 
limited  by  localized  pneumonia  and  peritonitis,  and  the  wound  was  drained 
through  the  lung  by  free  expectoration.  Recoverj'  ensued,  the  patient  giving 
birth  to  a  healthy  child  sixteen  weeks  later.  Belin®  mentions  a  stab- wound 
in  a  pregnant  woman  from  which  a  considerable  portion  of  the  epiploon  pro- 
truded. Sloughing  ensued,  but  the  patient  made  a  good  recovery,  gestation 
not  being  interrupted.  Fancon  ^  describes  the  case  of  a  woman  who  had  an 
injury  to  the  knee  requiring  drainage.  She  was  attacked  by  erj'sipelas, 
which  spread  over  the  whole  body  with  the  exception  of  the  head  and  neck ; 
yet  her  pregnancy  was  uninterrupted  and  recovery  ensueil.  Fancon  also 
speaks  of  a  girl  of  nineteen,  frightened  by  her  lover,  who  threatened  to  stab 
her,  who  jumped  from  a  second-story  window.  For  three  days  after  the 
fall  she  had  a  slight  bloody  flow  from  the  vulva.  Although  she  was  six 
months  pregnant  there  was  no  interruption  of  the  normal  course  of 
gestation. 

Bancrofts  speaks  of  a  woman  who,  being  mistaken  for  a  burglar,  was  shot 
by  her  husband  with  a  44-caliber  bullet.  The  missile  entered  the  second 
and  third  ribs  an  inch  from  the  sternum,  passed  through  the  right  lung,  and 
escaped  at  the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula,  about  three  inches  below  the 
spine ;  after  leaving  her  body  it  went  through  a  pine  d(K)r.  She  suffered 
much  hemorrliage  and  shock,  but  made  a  fair  recover}'  at  the  end  of  four 
weeks,  though  pregnant  with  her  first  child  at  the  seventh  month.     At  full 
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tenu  she  was  delivered  bv  foot-presentation  of  a  healthy  boy.     The  mother 
at  the  time  of  rejK)rt  was  healthy  and  free  from  cough,  and  was  nursing  her 

* 

babe,  which  was  stn)ng  and  bright. 

All  the  cases  do  not  have  as  Imppy  an  issue  as  most  of  the  foregoing  ones, 
though  in  some  the  results  are  not  so  bad  as  might  be  expected.  A  German 
female,  thirty-six,  while  in  the  sixth  month  of  pregnancy,  fell  and  struck 
her  abdomen  on  a  tub.  She  was  deliverwl  of  a  nornml  living  child,  with 
the  exception  that  the  helix  of  the  left  ear  was  piLsheil  anteriorly,  and  had, 
in  its  middle,  a  deej)  incision,  which  also  traverseil  the  antihelix  and  the 
tragus,  and  (!ontiime<l  over  the  cheek  toward  the  nose,  where  it  terminated. 
The  external  auditory  meatus  was  ol)litepatcd.  Gurlt  si>eaks  of  a  woman, 
seven  montlis  pregnant,  who  fell  from  the  top  of  a  ladder,  subsequently 
losing  some  blmxl  and  water  from  the  vagina.  She  liad  also  persistent 
pains  in  the  belly,  but  there  was  no  deterioration  of  gt»nend  health.  At  her 
confinement,  which  was  normal,  a  stn)ng  boy  was  born,  wanting  the  arm 
bt^low  the  middle,  at  which  {K>int  a  white  bone  protruded.  The  wound 
healed  and  the  scimnited  arm  rame  away  alter  birth.  Wainwright  *  relates 
the  instance  of  a  woman  of  forty,  who  when  six  months  pregnant  was  run 
over  by  railway  cars.  After  a  double  amputation  of  the  legs  she  miscarried 
and  made  a  gixnl  rea>very.  Xcugcbaucr  ''  rei>orted  the  history'  of  a  case  of  a 
woman  who,  while  near  her  term  of  pregnancy,  committed  suicide  by  jump- 
ing from  a  window.  She  ruj)tured  her  uterus,  and  a  di'jid  child  with  a  frac- 
ture of  the  parietal  bone  was  found  in  the  abdcnninal  cavity.  Stsiples*-' 
sj>eaks  of  a  Sweilc  of  twenty-eight,  of  Minnesota,  who  was  accidentally  shot 
by  a  young  man  riding  by  her  Ale  in  a  wagon.  The  ball  entered  the 
abdomen  two  inches  above  the  crest  of  the  right  ilium,  a  little  to  the  rtiir  of 
the  anterior  superior  spin<»us  process,  and  t(K)k  a  downwanl  and  forward 
course.  A  little  shm'k  was  felt  but  no  serious  symptoms  followe<l.  In 
fortv  hours  there  was  deliverv  of  a  dead  child  with  a  bullet  in  its  abdomen. 
Labor  was  normal  and  the  internal  recovery  comj>lete.  Von  Chelius,  *^ 
quoting  the  younger  Xaegele,  gives  a  remarkable  instance  of  a  young  |H*asaut 
of  thirty-five,  the  mother  of  four  children,  pregnant  with  the  fifth  child,  who 
was  struck  on  the  belly  violently  by  a  blow  from  a  wagon  pole.  Slie  was 
thrown  down,  and  felt  a  tearing  pain  which  caused  her  t(>  faint.  It  was 
found  tluit  the  womb  had  been  rui>tured  and  the  child  killed,  for  in  several 
days  it  was  delivered  in  a  putrid  mass,  partly  through  the  natural  ])assage 
and  iKirtly  through  an  abs<'ess  (»pening  in  the  alwlominal  wall.  The  woman 
made  a  good  recovery.  A  curious  accident  of  pregnancy**  is  that  of  a 
woman  of  thirty-eight,  a<lvaiice<l  eight  months  in  her  ninth  pregnancy,  who 
after  (»ating  a  hearty  meal  was  seized  by  a  violent  pain  in  the  n*gion  of  the 
Httmuurh  and  s(Km  aft<'rwanl  with  convulsi(»ns,  suppo>e<l  to  have  Ix^en  puer- 
peral.    She  dicnl  in  a  few  Imurs,  and  at  the  autopsy  it  was  found  that  lal>or 
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had  not  begun,  but  that  the  pregnancy  had  caused  a  laceration  of  the  spleen, 
from  which  had  escaped  four  or  live  pints  of  blood.  Edge*  speaks  of  a  case 
of  chorea  in  pregnancy  in  a  woman  of  twenty-seven,  not  interrupting  preg- 
nancy or  retarding  safe  delivery.  This  had  continued  for  four  pregnancies, 
but  in  the  fourth  abortion  took  place. 

Buzzard  ^  had  a  case  of  nervous  tremor  in  a  woman,  following  a  fall  at 
her  fourth  month  of  pregnancy,  who  at  term  gave  birth  to  a  male  child  that 
was  idiotic.  Beatty  ^  relates  a  curious  accident  to  a  fetus  in  utero.  The 
woman  w  as  in  her  first  confinement  and  was  delivered  of  a  small  but  healthy 
and  strong  boy.  There  was  a  small  puncture  in  the  aMominal  parietes, 
through  w^iich  the  whole  of  the  intestines  protruded  and  were  constricted. 
The  opening  was  so  small  that  he  had  to  enlarge  it  with  a  bistoury  to  replace 
the  bowel,  which  was  dark  and  congested ;  he  sutured  the  wound  with  silver 
w^ire,  but  the  child  subsequently  died. 

Tiffimy  ^'  of  Baltimore  has  collected  excellent  statistics  of  Operations 
during  pregnancy ;  and  Mann  of  Buffalo  **  has  done  the  same  work,  limit- 
ing himself  to  operations  on  the  pelvic  organs^  where  interference  is  sup- 
posed to  liave  been  particularly  contraindicated  in  pregnancy.  Mann,  after 
giving  his  individual  cases,  makes  the  following  summary  and  conclusions  : — 

(1)  Pregnancy  is  not  a  general  bar  to  operations,  as  lias  been  supposed. 

(2)  Union  of  the  denuded  surfaces  is  the  rule,  and  the  cicatricial  tissue, 
formed  during  the  earlier  months  of  pregnancy,  is  strong  enough  to  resist 
the  shock  of  labor  at  term. 

(3)  Operations  on  the  vulva  are  of  little  danger  to  mother  or  child. 

(4)  Operations  on  the  vagina  are  liable  to  cause  severe  hemorrhage,  but 
otherwise  are  not  dangerous. 

(5)  Venereal  vegetations  or  warts  are  best  treated  by  removal. 

(6)  Applications  of  silver  nitrate  or  astringents  may  be  safely  made  to  the 
vagina.  For  such  application,  phenol  or  iodin  should  not  be  used,  pure  or  in 
strong  solution. 

(7)  Operations  on  the  bladder  or  urethra  are  not  dangerous  or  liable  to 
be  followed  by  abortion. 

(8)  Operations  for  vesicovaginal  fistulte  should  not  be  done,  as  they  are 
dangerous,  and  are  liable  to  be  followed  by  much  hemorrhage  and  abortion. 

(9)  Plastic  operations  may  be  done  in  the  earlier  months  of  pregnancy 
with  fair  prospects  of  a  safe  and  successful  issue. 

(10)  Small  polypi  may  be  treated  by  torsion  or  astringents.  If  cut, 
there  is  likely  to  be  a  subsequent  abortion. 

(11)  Ijarge  polypi  removed  toward  the  close  of  pregnancy  will  cause 
hemorrhage. 

(12)  Carcinoma  of  the  cervix  should  be  removed  at  once. 

A  few  of  the  examples  on  record  of  operations  during  pregnancy  of 
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H|>ecial  iiitprost,  will  \x  (livt'ii  helow.  Puknion  •  s])cakis  of  a  double  OTati- 
otomy  on  a  wointiii  jin^iiaiit  at  tlirw  months,  with  the  subsequent  birth  of  a 
living  child  at  torni.  Oordoii  '•  rejHirtrt  tive  siu'cefi«ful  ovariotomies  during 
pregnancy,  in  Ix-betloff's  t-Iinic.  Of  tluf*  cases,  1  alx>rtcil  on  the  fifth  day, 
2  on  the  tifteenth,  and  the  other  2  coiitinuwl  unintemi])ted.  He  collected 
204  cases  with  a  nmrtality  of  only  a  jicr  cent. ;  22  pcT  cent,  aborted,  and 
69.4  ]KT  cent,  wore  deliveretl  at  full  tcnn.  Kreutznian  *■  reports  two  caites 
in  which  ovarian  tunion^  were  -siiccessfnlly  removed  from  pregnant  subjects 
without  the  interruption  of  gestation,  Onir  of  these  women,  a  seeundiinm, 
had  gone  two  weeks  over  time,  and  had  a  large  ovarian  cyst,  the  pedicle 
of  which  had  become  twisted,  the  iinid  in  the  cyst  being  sanguineous.  May  ' 
describes  an  ovariotomy  piTfbrnu'd  during  pregiianey  at  Tottenham  Ho-spital. 
The  woman,  aged  twenty-two,  was  }>ale,  diminutive  in  size,  and  showed  an 
enormous  abdomen  (I'ig.  12j,  which  nu-asureil  i)0  inches  in  eiremnference  at 
the  umliilieus  and  27  inches  from  the 
ensifomi  cartilngi"  to  the  pubes.  At  the 
o])enition,  'Hi  pints  of  brown  fluid  were 
dniwii  otl'.  DcliverTi'  took  place  twelve 
houiv^  after  the  operation,  the  mother  re- 
covering, but  the  child  was  lost.  Gida- 
bin  '■  hiiil  a  case  of  ovariotomy  jverformcd 
on  a  womiui  in  the  sixth  mouth  of  preg- 
nancy without  interruption  of  pregnancy  ; 
Potter''  had  a  <'asc  of  double  ovariotomy 
with  safe  delivery  at  term ;  and  Storrj-  < 
liiid  a  similar  case.  JacobKOn''  cite«>  a 
ease  of  vagiiiiil  lithotomy  in  a  {ttitieiit 
six  and  a  half  months  pregnant,  with 
normal  delivery  at  full  term.  Tiftiiny  qnotcs  Keelau's'  description  of  a 
woman  of  thirty-five,  in  the  eighth  inontli  of  |nvgimncy,  from  whom  he 
removc<l  a  stone  weighing  121  inniees  and  niciisuring  2  by  2^  inches,  with 
Bubsequent  nsxivery  and  continuation  of  pregnancy.  Ky<lygierJ  mentions 
a  rase  of  olistniction  of  the  intestine  during  tin-  sixth  month  of  gestation, 
showing  symptoms  of  strangulation  tor  seven  days,  in  which  lie  [>erfonncd 
alxlominal  »>ction,  liccoven-  of  the  wr)uian  witiioiit  ali<irtion  ensued.  The 
Kevue  de  Ohirurgie,  lSft7,  contains  an  ai-ii)Unt  of  a  woman  who  suffered 
internal  stmngidation,  on  whom  ei-lioiomy  was  lu'rfnrnied  :  she  recovered  in 
twenty-five  days,  and  did  not  miscjiny,  which  shows  that  severe  injurj'  to  the 
intestine  with  o|)emtivc  iutcrf'ercneo  di>es  not  ni'<Tssiirily  interrupt  pregnane^'. 
Gilmorc,''  without  inducing  aliortion,  estirjiatcd  the  kidnty  of  a  negress,  aged 
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thirty-three,  for  severe  and  constant  pain.  Tiffany  *  removed  the  kidney  of 
a  woman  of  twenty-seven,  five  months  pregnant,  without  interruption  of  this 
or  subsequent  pregnancies.  The  child  was  living.  He  says  that  Fancon 
cites  instances  of  operation  without  abortion. 

Lovort^  describes  an  enucleation  of  the  eye  in  the  second  month  of 
pregnancy.  Pilcher^  cites  the  instance  of  a  woman  of  fifty-eight,  eight 
months  in  her  fourth  pregnancy,  whose  breast  and  axilla  he  removed  without 
interruption  of  pregnancy.  Robson,^  Polaillon,  and  Coen  report  similar 
instances. 

Rein  speaks  of  the  removal  of  an  enormous  echinococcus  cyst  of  the 
omentum  without  interruption  of  pregnancy.  Robson®  reports  a  multi- 
locular  cyst  of  the  ovary  with  extensive  adhesions  of  the  uterus,  removed  at 
the  tenth  week  of  pregnancy  and  ovariotomy  performed  without  any  inter- 
ruption of  the  ordinary  course  of  labor.  Russell  ^  cites  the  instance  of  a 
woman  who  was  successfully  tapped  at  the  sixth  month  of  pregnancy. 

McIiCan*  speaks  of  a  successful  amputation  during  pregnancy  ;  Napper,  ^^* 
one  of  the  arm ;  Nicod,  one  of  the  arm ;  Russell,**  an  amputation  through 
the  shoulder  joint  for  an  injur}*^  during  pregnancy,  with  deliver}^  and 
recovery ;  and  Vesey  *  speaks  of  amputation  for  compound  fracture  of  the 
arm,  labor  following  ten  hours  after\vard  with  recovery.  Keen^  reports  the 
successful  performance  of  a  hip-joint  amputation  for  malignant  disease  of 
the  femur  during  pregnancy.  The  patient,  who  was  five  months  advanced 
in  gestation,  recovered  without  aborting. 

Robson  reports  a  case  of  strangulated  hernia  in  the  third  month  of  preg- 
nancy with  stercoraceous  vomiting.  He  performed  herniotomy  in  the 
femoral  region,  and  there  was  a  safe  delivery  at  full  term.  In  the  second 
month  of  pregnancy  he  also  rotated  an  ovarian  tumor  causing  acute  symptoms, 
and  afterward  performed  ovariotomy  without  interfering  with  pregnancy. 
Mann  quotes  Mund6  in  speaking  of  an  instance  of  removal  of  elephantiasis  of 
the  vulva  without  interrupting  pregnancy,  and  says  that  there  are  many  cases 
of  the  removal  of  venereal  warts  without  any  interference  with  gestation. 
Campbell  of  Georgia  operated  inadvertently  at  the  second  and  third  month 
in  two  cases  of  vesicovaginal  fistula  in  pregnant  women.  The  first  case 
showed  no  interruption  of  pregnancy,  but  in  the  second  case  the  woman 
nearly  died  and  the  fistula  remained  unhealed.  Engelmann  operated  on  a 
large  rectovaginal  fistula  in  the  sixth  month  of  pregnancy  without  any  in- 
termption  of  pregnancy,  which  is  far  from  the  general  result.  Cazin  and 
Rey  both  produced  abortion  by  forcible  dilatation  of  the  anus  for  fissure, 
but  Grayet  used  both  the  fingers  and  a  speculum  in  a  case  at  five  months  and 
the  woman  went  to  term.     By  cystotomy  Reamy  removed  a  double  hair-i)in 
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fnini  a  woman  pregnant  six  and  a  half  months,  without  interru])tion,  and 
according  to  Mann  again,  McCIintock  cxtmcti'd  stones  from  the  bladder  by 
the  urethra  in  the  fourth  month  of  pregnancy,  and  Phillijis  did  the  same  in 
the  seventh  month.  Ilendenlx^rg  and  Packard "  report  the  removal  of  a 
tumor  weighing  8|  {X)uuds  from  a  pregnant  uteru.s  without  interrupting  ges- 
tiition. 

The  following  extmct  from  the  University  Medical  Magazine  of  Phila- 
delphia illustrates  the  after-effects  of  abdominal  hysteropazy  on  sub- 
sequent pregnancies : — 

"  Frai{X>nt  (^AuuhIch  dc  la  S<K*ieti'  Mvdka-i^hirurykuik  de  Li^Cj  1894)  re- 
ports four  cases  where  pregiuuu^y  and  labor  were  practically  normal,  though 
the  uterus  of  each  jmtient  had  been  iixcK.1  to  the  alxlominal  walls.  In  two 
of  the  cases  the  hysteroi)exy  ha<l  been  performed  over  five  years  before  the 
pregnancy  occurred,  and,  although  the  bands  of  adhesion  between  the  fundus 
and  the  parietes  must  have  become  very  tough  after  so  long  a  period,  no 
sjKJcial  difficulty  was  encountered.  In  two  of  the  cases  the  forceps  was  ut^ed, 
but  not  on  account  of  uterine  inei'tia ;  the  fetal  head  was  voluminous,  and  in 
one  of  the  two  cases  internal  rotation  was  delay ch.1.  The  placenta  was  always 
expelletl  eiwily,  and  no  serious  ])ostiMirtum  hemorrhage  occurred.  Fraii^ont 
observed  the  progress  of  pregnancy  in  several  of  these  cases.  The  uterus 
does  not  increase  sfwcially  in  its  i)osteri<jr  j^art,  but  quite  uniformly,  so  that^ 
as  might  be  expected,  the  fundus  gradually  detaches  itself  from  the  abdom- 
inal wall.  Even  if  the  adhesions  were  not  broken  down  thev  would  of  ne- 
cessity  be  so  stretched  as  to  be  useless  for  their  original  purpose  after  deliv- 
ery. Bands  of  adhesion  could  not  share  in  the  process  of  involution.  As, 
however,  the  utenis  undergoes  perfei^t  involution,  it  is  restoretl  to  it«  original 
condition  before  the  onset  of  the  disease  which  rendered  hysteropexy  ucces- 


sarv." 


The  coexistence  of  an  extensive  tumor  of  the  uterus  with  pregnancy 

does  not  necessjirily  mean  that  the  pnKluct  (►f  i'onception  will  be  blighte<l. 
Bn)chin  ^'speaks  of  a  case  in  which  pregnancy  was  complicated  with  fibroma  of 
the  uterus,  th(^  accouchement  being  natural  at  term.  Byrne  "^  mentions  a  case 
of  pregnancy  complicat<Kl  with  a  large  nt(Tinc  fil>roid.  Delivery  was  effected 
at  full  t<Tm,  and  although  there  was  consi<lerable  hemorrhage  the  mother 
recovered.  Ingleby '*  dcs(Til>es  a  case  of  fibrous  tumor  of  the  uterus  termi- 
nating fatally,  but  not  until  three  weeks  after  delivery.  Lusk^'  mentions  a 
case  of  pn»gnancy  with  filirocystic  tumor  of  the  uterus  occluding  tlie  cervix. 
At  the  appearance  of  symi)toms  of  eclampsia  version  was  performed  and 
delivery  effected,  followe<l  by  postpartum  hemorrhage.  The  mother  died 
fn>in  peritonitis  and  collaj^se,  but  the  stillborn  child  was  resuscitated.  Rob- 
erts^ reports  a  case  of  pregnancy  assof'iated  witli  a  large  fibnxM^lular  polypus 
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of  the  utenis.     A  living  child  was  dcliveretl  iit  the  ^-evL'iitli  month,  Ocrase- 
ment  was  perfwrnied,  and   the  mother  recoverwl. 

Von  Quast '  sijcuka  of  a  libromyiniiii  rumovcii  tivii  diiys  after  labor. 
Gervis  *■  reporte  the  removal  of  a  large  polypus  of  the  titera--  nn  the  fifth  day 
after  confinement.  Davis  "  describes  the  spontaneous  expulsion  of  a  large 
polypus  two  duya  after  the  deliveiy  of  a  fine,  healthy,  male  child.  Deasun'' 
mentions  a  case  of  ouonialuiis  tumor  of  tlie  utcnis  during  pregnancy  which 
was  expelled  after  the  birth  of  the  child;  and  Daly  also*^  speaks  of  a 
tumor  expelle*!  from  the  uterus  after  delivery.  Cathell '  speaks  of  a  ease 
of  pregnancy  complicated  with  both  uterine  fibroids  and  measles.     Other 


:  of  a  similar  nature  to  the  foregoing  are  Um  numerous  to  mention. 
i  13,  taken  from  Spiegelber^,  shows  a  large  fihniid  blocking  the  pelvis 
)of  a  pregnant  woman. 

There  are  seveml  peculiar  accidents  and  amiraalies  not  previously  men- 

1  which  deserve  a   place  here,  viz.,  those  of  the  membraucs  suniuind- 

!  the  fetus.    Bniwn  «  speaks  of  protrusion  of  the  membranes  from  the 

Ivulva  several  weeks  before  confinement.     Davies ''  relates  an  instance  in 

I'whieh  there  was  a  copiuu^  wnliTv  illscliiirne  during  pregnancy  not  fljllowed 
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by  labor.  There  is  a  case  mentionc<l*  in  which  an  accident  and  an  inoppor- 
tune (lose  of  QV^A  at  the  fifth  month  of  pregnan(»y  were  followed  by  rupture 
of  the  amniotic  sac,  and  subse<iuently  a  constant  flow  of  w^aterj*^  fluid  con- 
tinued for  the  remaining  three  months  of  pregnancy.  The  fetus  died  at  the 
time,  and  was  born  in  an  advanced  state  of  i)utrcfacti()n,  by  version,  three 
months  afler  the  accident.  The  mother  dicxl  five  months  after  of  carcinoma 
of  the  uterus.  Montgomerj-  '•  rejx>rts  the  instance  of  a  woman  who  mcnstru- 
atcnl  last  on  May  22, 1850,  and  quickened  on  September  26th,  and  continued 
well  until  the  11th  of  November.  At  this  time,  as  she  was  retiring,  she 
became  conscious  that  there  wiis  a  watery  discharge  from  the  vagina,  which 
proved  to  l)e  liquor  anniii.  Her  health  was  gtxMl.  The  discharge  continued, 
her  size  increased,  and  the  motions  of  the  child  continued  active.  On  the 
1 8th  of  Januarv'  a  full-sized  eight  months'  child  was  born.  It  had  an  inces.sant, 
wailing,  low  crj',  always  of  (»vil  augury  in  new-born  infants.  The  child  died 
shortly  after.  The  daily  dis(»hargi»  was  about  o  ounces,  and  had  lasted  sixty- 
eight  days,  making  21  pints  in  all.  The  smne  accident  of  nipture  of  the 
membranes  long  b<»forc  labor  happcncKl  to  the  i)atient's  mother. 

Bardt  ^  sj>eaks  of  labor  twenty-three  days  after  the  flow  of  the  waters ; 
and  Cobleicch  ^  one  of  seventeen  davs  ;  Bradlev*^*  relates  the  historv  of  a 
case  of  rupture  of  the  membnmcs  six  weeks  before  deliver}'.  Rains'*  cites 
an  instance  in  which  gc»station  continued  three  months  after  rupture  of  the 
membnines,  the  labor-pains  lasting  thirty-six  hours.  Griffiths**^  speaks  of 
ruptun*  of  the  amniotic  sic  at  about  the  sixth  numth  of  i)regnaney  with  no 
untoward  interruption  of  the  completion  of  gestation  and  with  delivery  of  a 
living  child.  There  is  another  observation^  of  an  accouchement  terminating 
successfully  twenty-three  days  after  the  loss  of  the  anmiotic  fluid.  Cani{>- 
bell  •'  nuMitions  delivery  of  a  living  child  twelve  days  after  rupture  of  the 
membnmes.  (.'hesnev  '  relates  the  histor\'  of  a  double  collection  of  waters. 
W4kkU  re})orts  a  case  in  which  there  was  expulsion  of  a  bag  of  waters  be- 
fore the  ruj>ture  of  the  membranes.  Bailly,  Chestnut,  Bjering,  Cowger, 
Duncan,  and  others  also  record  premature  rupture  of  the  membranes  with- 
out interruption  of  pregnancy. 

Harris^  gives  an  instance  of  the  membranes  being  exj^elled  from  the 
uterus  a  few  davs  before  deliverv  at  the  full  term.  Cliatanl,  Jr.,*  mentions 
extrusion  of  the  fetal  m('ml)nuies  at  the  seventh  month  of  j)regnaney  while 
the  patient  was  taking  a  loug  afternoon  walk,  their  subsequent  retraction,  and 
normal  labor  at  term.  Tluirston '"  tells  of  a  case  in  which  Nature  had  ap- 
jwrently  effectcMl  the  separation  of  th<'  placenta  without  alarming  hemorrhage, 
the  cjise  being  one  <»f  placenta  pnevia,  terminating  favorably  by  natural  pro- 
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cesses.  Play  fair*  speaks  of  the  detachment  of  the  uterine  decidua  without 
the  interruption  of  pregnancy. 

Guerrant**  gives  a  unique  example  of  normal  birth  at  full  term  in  which 
the  placenta  was  found  in  the  vagina,  but  not  a  vestige  of  the  membranes  was 
noticed.  The  patient  had  experienced  nothing  unusual  until  within  three 
months  of  expected  confinement,  since  which  time  there  had  been  a  daily  loss 
of  water  from  the  uterus.  She  recovered  and  was  doing  her  work.  There 
was  no  i)ossibility  that  this  was  a  case  of  retained  secundines. 

Anomalies  of  the  Umbilical  Cord. — ^Absence  of  the  membranes  has  its 
counterpart  in  the  deficiency  of  the  umbilical  cord,  so  frequently  noticed  in 
old  reports.  The  Ephemerides,  Osiander,  Stark^s  Archives,^^  Thiebault, 
van  der  Wiel,  Chatton,  and  Schurig  "^  all  speak  of  it,  and  it  has  been  noticed 
since.  Danthez  *'  speaks  of  the  development  of  a  fetus  in  spite  of  the  absence 
of  an  umbilical  cord.  Stute  ^  rei)orts  an  observation  of  total  absence  of  the 
umbilical  cord,  with  placental  insertion  near  the  cervux  of  the  uterus. 

There  is  mentioned  ®  a  bifid  funis.  The  Ephemerides  ^  and  van  der 
Wiel  speak  of  a  duplex  funis.  Nolde  ^  reports  a  cord  38  inches  long ;  and 
Werner**  cites  the  instance  of  a  funis  51  inches  long.  There  are  modern  in- 
stances in  which  the  funis  has  been  bifid  or  duplex,  and  there  is  also  a  cjise 
reported  in  which  there  were  two  cords  in  a  twin  pregnancy,  each  of  them 
measuring  five  feet  in  length.  The  Jjancet  *  gives  the  account  of  a  most  pe- 
culiar pregnancy  consisting  of  a  placenta  alone,  the  fetus  wanting.  What 
this  "  placenta  "  was  will  always  be  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

Occasionally  death  of  the  fetus  is  caused  by  the  formation  of  knots  in 
the  cord,  shutting  off  the  fetal  circulation ;  G6r>',  Grieve,  Mastin,  Passot, 
Piogey,  Woets,  and  others  report  instances  of  this  nature.  Newman  ^  reports 
a'  curious  case  of  twins,  in  which  the  cord  of  one  child  was  encircled  bv  a 
knot  on  the  cord  of  the  other.  Among  others,  Latimer  ^  and  Motte  *  report 
instances  of  the  accidental  tying  of  the  bowel  with  the  funis,  causing  an  arti- 
ficial anus. 

The  diverse  causes  of  abortion  are  too  numerous  to  attempt  giving 
them  all,  but  some  are  so  curious  and  anomalous  that  thev  deserve  men- 
tion.  Epidemics  of  abortion  are  spoken  of  by  Fickius,  Fischer,  and  the 
Ephemerides.  Exposure  to  cold  is  spoken  of  as  a  cause,"*  and  the  same  is 
alluded  to  by  the  Ephemerides ;  °  while  another  case  is  given  as  due  to 
exposure  while  nude.®  There  are  several  cases  among  the  older  writers  in 
which  odors  are  said  to  have  produced  abortion,  but  as  analogues  arc 
not  to  be  found  in  modem  literature,  unless  the  odor  is  very  poisonous  or 
pungent,  we  can  give  them  but  little  credence.     The  Ephemerides  gives  the 
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odor  of  urine  as  provocativo  of  abortion  ;  Sulzberger,*  Meyer,'''^  and  Allwr- 
tiLs  **•*  all  mention  odors  ;  and  Vesti  gives  as  a  plausible  cause  **  the  odor  of 
earl)onic  vapor.  The  Ej)henierides  ^  mentions  singultus  as  a  cause  of  alxir- 
tion.  Maurieeau/^'^  Pelargus,  and  VaU^ntini  '*'^  mention  coughing.  Hipj>o- 
erates  mentions  **  the  ease  of  a  woman  who  induced  abortion  by  calliug:  exces- 
sively loud  to  some  one.  Fabrieius  Ilildanus*^  speaks  of  abortion  follomng 
a  kick  in  the  region  of  the  e<H'eyx.  (Jullmannus*'  siK'aks  of  an  abortion 
which  he  attribute's  to  the  woman's  constant  neglect  to  answer  the  calls  of 
naturt*,  the  nn^tum  being  at  all  times  in  a  state  of  imtation  fn>m  her  negli- 
gence. Hawley  ^  mentions  abortion  at  the  fourth  or  fifth  month  due  to  the 
absorption  of  spirits  of  tuq^'ntine.  Solingen'^^  sjieaks  of  alx>rtion  pnxiuced 
by  sn(»ezing.  Osiander*^'^  cites  an  instance'  in  which  a  woman  suddenly  arose, 
and  in  <loing  so  jolteil  hei^^'lf  so  scveivly  that  she  ])nKlu(^  al)ortion.  Hip- 
jKK^rates  speaks  of  extremis  hunger  as  a  cause  of  abortion.  Trcuner  ^  sjieaks 
of  gn^at  ang(»r  and  wrath  in  a  wonuui  disturbing  her  to  the  extent  of  pnxlucing 
abortion. 

The  causes  that  aR»  obsc»r\*e<l  every  day,  such  as  tight  lacing,  excessive 
venerj',  fright,  and  emotions,  an*  t(H)  well  known  to  Ix'  discusse<i  here. 

There  has  bwu  reportcnl  a  recent  cas<»  of  aboition  following  a  vijx»r-bite, 
and  analogues  nuiy  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Severinus  and  Otnlman,  who 
mention  vijK'r-bites  as  the  cause  ;  but  there  arc  so  many  associate  conditions 
ac(M)mpanying  a  snake-l)ite,  such  as  fright,  treatment,  etc.,  any  one  of  which 
could  lx»  a  cause  in  its(*lf,  that  this  is  by  no  means  a  ivliable  exjJanation.  In- 
formation from  India  on  this  sub]<»ct  would  Im*  ijuite  valuable. 

The  Ephemerid(»s  speak  of  bliMKlless  abortion,  and  there  have  l>een  modem 
instances  in  which  the  hemorrhage*  has  been  haixlly  noti<'eable. 

Abortion  in  a  twin  pregnancy  does  not  necessarily  mean  the  abortion  or 
d(»ath  of  both  the  ])nHlucts  of  conception.  ( ^hapman  *'  speaks  of  the  case  of  the 
expulsion  of  a  blighted  fetus  at  the  seventh  month,  the  living  child  remaining 
to  the  full  term,  and  lx*ing  safely  delivered,  the  plawnta  following.  Crisp' 
savs  of  a  cas<.'  of  labor  that  the  head  of  the  child  was  obstnieted  bv  a  round 
IxhIv,  the  nature  of  wlii<'h  he  was  for  some  time  unable  to  detennine.  He 
managed  to  ]>ush  the  obstructing  IxmIv  up  an<l  dc^livered  a  living,  fiiU-term 
child  ;  this  was  soon  followed  by  a  blighted  fetus,  which  was  11  inches  long, 
weighed  12  ounces,  with  a  placenta  attached  w<'ighing  01  ounces.  It  is  quite 
common  f(»ra  blighted  fetus  Xu  be  i-ctained  and  exj>elled  at  term  with  a  living 
child,  its  twin. 

Bacon  J  speaks  of  twin  pregnancy,  with  th(^  death  of  one  fetus  at  the  fourth 
month  and  the  other  deli  vere<l  at  term.     Beall  ^  rej)oi'ts  the  conception  of  tn'ins, 
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with  one  fetiis  expelled  and  the  other  retained ;  Beauchamp  cites  a  similar 
instance.  Bothwell  *  describes  a  twin  labor  at  temi,  in  which  one  child  was 
living  and  the  other  dead  at  the  fifth  month  and  macerated.  Belt  ^  reports  an 
analogous  case.  Jameson  ^  gives  the  history  of  an  extraordinary  case  of 
twins  in  which  one  (dead)  child  was  retained  in  the  womb  for  forty-nine 
weeks,  the  other  having  been  bom  alive  at  the  expiration  of  nine  months. 
Hamilton  ^  describes  a  case  of  twins  in  which  one  fetus  died  from  the  effects 
of  an  injury  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  months  and  the  second  arrived  at 
full  period.  Moore  ®  cites  an  instance  in  which  one  of  the  fetuses  perished 
about  tlie  third  month,  but  was  not  expelled  until  the  seventh,  and  the  other 
was  carried  to  full  term.  Wilson  ^  speaks  of  a  secondarj'  or  blighted  fetus  of 
the  third  month  with  fatty  degeneration  of  the  membranes  retained  and 
expelled  with  its  living  twin  at  the  eighth  month  of  uterogestation. 

There  was  a  case  at  Riga  in  1839  of  a  robust  girl  who  conceived  in  Feb- 
ruar}^,  and  in  consequence  her  menses  ceased.  In  June  she  aborted,  but,  to 
her  dismay,  soon  afterward  the  symptoms  of  advanced  pregnancy  appeared,  and 
in  November  a  full-grown  child,  doubtless  the  result  of  the  same  impregna- 
tion as  the  fetus,  was  expelled  at  the  fourth  month.  In  1860  Schuh  rejxjrted 
an  instance  before  the  Vienna  Faculty  of  Medicine  in  which  a  fetus  was  dis- 
charged at  the  third  month  of  pregnancy  and  the  other  twin  retained  until 
full  term.  The  abortion  was  attendeil  with  much  metrorrhagia,  and  ten 
weeks  afterward  the  movements  of  the  other  child  could  be  plainly  felt  and 
pregnancy  continual  its  course  uninterrupted.  Bates  ^  mentions  a  twin  preg- 
nancy in  which  an  abortion  took  place  at  the  second  month  and  was  followed 
by  a  natural  birth  at  full  term.  Hawkins  **  gives  a  case  of  misctirriage,  followed 
by  a  natural  birth  at  full  term  ;  and  Newnham  '  cites  a  similar  instance  in  which 
there  was  a  miscarriage  at  the  seventh  month  and  a  birth  at  full  term. 

Worms  in  the  Uterus. — Haines  J  speaks  of  a  most  curious  case — tliat  of 
a  woman  who  had  had  a  miscarriage  three  days  previous  ;  she  suffered  intense 
pain  and  a  fetid  discharge.  A  number  of  maggots  were  seen  in  the  vagina, 
and  the  next  day  a  mass  about  the  size  of  an  orange  came  away  from  the 
utenis,  riddled  with  holes,  and  which  contained  a  number  of  dead  maggots, 
killed  by  the  carbolic  acid  injection  given  soon  after  the  miscarriage.  The 
fact  seems  inexplicable,  but  after  their  expulsion  the  symptoms  inmiediately 
ameliorated.  Tliis  case  recalls  a  somewhat  similar  one  given  by  the  older 
writers,  in  which  a  fetus  was  eaten  by  a  womi.^  Analogous  are  those  cases 
spoken  of  by  Bidel  ^  of  lumbricoides  found  in  the  uterus ;  by  Hole,^"  in  which 
maggots  were  found  in  the  vagina  and  uterus ;  and  Simpson,"  in  which  the 
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abortion  was  amsotl  by  woniiij  in  the  womb — if  tin-  atfsociate  eymptomH  were 
tnifit  worthy. 

We  omi  find  fiibuloiis  pnniHi'ls  to  all  of  these  in  mmc  of  tlic  older  writing;^ 
I'are'  mentions  Lyeostheiiosi'  acw>unt  of  a  wonimi  in  Cnieovin  in  1434  who 
l>ore  Sl.  dead  ohik)  which  had  attiiehed  to  its  back  a  live  aerpent,  wliicli  had 
gnawed  it  to  death.  He  givi>H  an  ilhistration  (Fig.  14)  showiug  the  serpeDt 
in  situ.  He  aln^i  (iiiotes  the  wi>^  of  a  woman  who  conceived  by  a  mariner, 
and  wlio,  after  nitie  months,  wa^  delivered  by  a  midwife  of  a  uhapclosr'  ma^ 
followed  by  an  animal  with  a  long  neck,  blazing  eyes,  and  clawed  feet.  Bal- 
lantync  ^  says  that  in  the  writings  of  Hippot-rates  there  is  in  the  work  on 
"  Diseasi'.s  "  (Jhp\  muawj),  which  is  not  usually  rc^rded  as  genuine,  a  some- 


what curious  statement  with  regard  to  worms  in  tlie  fetus.  It  is  affirmed 
that  flat  worms  devclo])  in  the  unborn  infant,  and  the  reason  given  is  that  the 
fi>ce»  are  exix'lhil  so  siMin  after  birth  that  tbc-re  would  not  bi>  suffident  time 
during  extnniterine  life  tVir  the  formation  of  creatures  of  such  a  size.  The 
same  remark  ajtplies  to  mund  worms.  The  proof  of  these  statements  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  many  infants  oxpcl  both  thost-  varieties  of  iiarasites  with 
the  first  stool.  It  is  difficult  hi  know  what  to  make  of  these  opinions ;  for, 
with  the  esecjrtioii  (if  certain  csL-k's  in  some  of  the  seventctintli  and  eighteenth 
century  writers,  then-  are  no  rewinls  in  medieine  of  the  ocfairrence  of  vermes 
in  the  infant  at  birth.  It  U  possible  that  other  things,  such  as  dried  pieces 
:)f  nuK'US,  may  have  Ixt-n  erroneously  n-garded  as  worms. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
OBSTETRIC  ANOMALIES. 
General  Considerations. — In  discussing  obstetric   anomalies  we  shall 

first  consider  those  strange  instances  in  which  stages  of  parturition  are  uncon- 
scious and  for  some  curious  reason  the  pains  of  labor  absent.  Some  women 
are  anatomically  constituted  in  a  manner  favorable  to  child-birth,  and  pasa 
through  the  experience  in  a  comparatively  easy  manner;  but  to  the  great 
majority  the  throes  of  labor  are  anticipated  with  extreme  dread,  particularly 
by  the  victims  of  the  present  fashion  of  tight  lacing. 

It  seems  strange  that  a  physiologic  process  like  parturition  should  be 
attended  by  so  much  pain  and  difficulty.  Savages  in  their  primitive  and 
natural  state  seem  to  have  difficulty  in  many  cases,  and  even  animals  are  not 
free  from  it.  We  read  of  the  ancient  wild  Irish  women  breaking  the 
pubic  bones  of  their  female  children  shortly  after  birth,  and  by  some  means 
preventing  union  subsequently,  in  order  that  these  might  have  lese  trouble  in 
child-birth — as  it  were,  a  modified  and  early  form  of  symphysiotomy.  In 
consequence  of  this  custom  the  females  of  this  race,  to  quote  an  old  English 
authority,  had  a  "  waddling,  lamish  gesture  in  their  going."  These  old  writers 
said  that  for  the  same  reason  the  women  in  some  parts  of  Italy  broke  the 
coecyxes  of  their  female  children.  This  report  is  very  likely  not  veracious, 
because  this  bone  spontaneously  repairs  itself  so  quickly  and  easily.  Rodet 
and  Engelmann,^^  in  their  most  extensive  and  interesting  papers  on  the  modes 
of  accouchement  among  the  primitive  peoples,  substantiate  the  fear,  pain,  and 
difficulty  with  which  labor  is  attended,  even  in  the  lowest  grades  of  society. 

In  view  of  the  usual  occurrence  of  pain  and  difficulty  with  labor,  it  seems 
natural  that  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  should  in  all  ages  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  medical  men,  and  that  literature  should  be  replete  with  such 
instances.  Pechlin^^-  and  Maas*  record  instances  of  painless  births.  The 
Ephemerides  records  a  birth  as  having  occurred  during  asphyxia,  and 
also  one  during  an  epileptic  attack.  Storck  also  speaks  of  birth  during 
unconsciousness  in  an  epileptic  attack ;  and  Haen  ^^  and  others  ^  describe 
cases  occurring  during  the  coma  attending  apoplectic  attacks.  King^ 
reports  the  histories  of  two  married  women,  fond  mothers  and  anticipat- 
ing the  event,  who  gave  birth   to   children,  apparently  unconsciously.     In 
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the  first  case,  the  appearand  of  the  woman  verifiwi  the  assertion ;  in  the 
stK^ond,  a  transient  susjx'iision  of  tlie  nienstnial  influence  accounted  for  it 
After  some  months  epilei>sv  develojKHl  in  this  case.  Crawford  •  »])caks  of  a 
Mrs.  D.,  who  gave  birtli  to  twins  in  lier  first  confinement  at  full  tenu,  and 
who  two  years  after  aborte<l  at  three  months.  In  December,  1868,  a  year 
after  the  abortion,  slie  was  delivennl  of  a  healthy,  living  fetus  of  about  five  or 
six  montlis'  growth  in  the  following  manner :  While  at  st<x>l,  she  discovered 
something  of  a  shining,  1>luish  appearance  protru<ling  tlm>ugh  the  external 
labia,  but  she  also  found  that  when  she  lay  down  the  tumor  disapjieared. 
This  tumor  pwveil  to  be  the  ehihl,  which  had  been  exiH^Unl  from  the  utenis 
four  <lays  Ix'fore,  with  the  wat(»rs  and  membran(»s  intact,  l>ut  which  had  not 
bcH'ii  recogniziHl ;  it  had  passed  through  the  os  without  pain  or  symptoms,  ami 
had  remaincnl  aliv(»  in  the  vagina  over  four  days,  from  whencA>  it  was  delivered, 
presiMiting  by  the  foot. 

Th(^  state*  of  intoxication  sc<»ms  bv  r(*(*ord  of  sevend  cases  to  render 
birth  painless  and  unconscious,  as  well  as  serving  as  a  means  of  anesthesia  in 
the  preanesthetic  <lays. 

The  feasibility  of  practising  hypnotism  in  child-birth  has  l)een  dis- 
cussed, and  Fanton^^  rejxnts  12  cas<.»s  of  parturition  under  the  hypnotic  influ- 
ence*. He  says  that  none  of  the  sul)jects  suifenMl  any  pain  or  were  aware  of 
the  birth,  and  <jffers  the  suggestion  that  to  facilitate  tlu?  state  of  hypnosis  it 
should  1k»  connnc^ncHHl  before  strong  uti-rine  contractions  have  occurred. 

Instances  of  parturition  or  delivery  during  sleep,  lethargies,  trances, 

and  similar  conditions  are  by  no  means  uncommon.  Heister*^sj>eaks  of  birth 
during  a  (^uivulsive  somnolence,  and  Osiander*^  of  a  case  during  sleep.  Mont- 
gomeiy  relates  the  (*as(^  of  a  lady,  the  mother  of  several  (children,  who  on  one 
f)ccasion  was  unconsciously  delivered  in  sleep.  Case*'  relati»s  the  iiLstanceof  a 
French  woman  residing  in  the  town  of  H(»pe<lale,  who,  though  near  confine- 
ment, attributinl  her  symptoms  to  over-fatigue  on  the  previous  day.  When 
sununonecl,  the  doctor  fimnd  that  she  had  si'vere  lumbar  pains,  and  that  the  os 
w«as  dilate<l  to  the  size  of  a  half-dollar.  At  ten  o'elcK'k  he  suggested  tliat 
everv'one  retire,  and  directed  that  if  anything  of  imjH)rt  (H»curriMl  he  should  1)6 
calh.Hl.  About  4  a.  m.  the  husband  of  the  girl,  in  great  fright,  summoned 
the  physician,  saying :  **  Monsieur  le  MedtHMU,  il  y  a  quelque  chose  entre  les 
jambes  de  ma  ftMnmc,"  juid,  t(»  Dr.  Case's  suri)rise,  he  found  the  hejul  of  a 
child  wholly  (»xpcll(Ml  during  a  ]>rofonnd  sleep  of  the  mother.  In  twenty 
minutes  the  secundincs  followiil.  The  ])atient,  who  was  onlv  twentv  years 
old,  sai<l  that  she  had  dreamt  that  something  was  the  matter  with  her,  and 
awoke  with  a  fright,  at  wlii<*h  instant,  most  probably,  the  head  was  exi>clled. 
She  was  afterward  confined  with  the  usual  labor-pains. 

Palfrey  ^speaks  of  a  woman,  pregnant  at  term,  wlu»  fell  into  a  sleep  about 
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eleven  o'clock,  and  dreamed  that  she  was  in  great  pain  and  in  labor,  and 
that  sometime  after  a  fine  child  was  crawling  over  the  bed.  After  sleeping 
for  about  four  hours  she  awoke  and  noticed  a  discharge  from  the  vagina.  Her 
husband  started  for  a  light,  but  Ijefore  he  obhiined  it  a  child  was  born  by  a 
head-presentation.  In  a  few  minutes  the  labor-pains  returned  and  the  feet  of 
a  second  child  presented,  and  the  child  was  expelled  in  three  pains,  followed 
in  ten  minutes  by  the  placenta.  Here  is  an  authentic  case  in  which  labor  pro- 
gressed to  the  second  stage  during  slec»p. 

Weill  *  describes  the  case  of  a  woman  of  twenty-three  who  gave  birth  to  a 
robust  boy  on  the  16th  of  June,  1877,  and  suckled  him  eleven  months.  This 
birth  lasted  one  hour.  She  became  pregnant  again  and  was  delivered  under 
the  following  circumstances  :  She  had  been  walking  on  the  evening  of  Sep- 
tember 5tli  and  returned  home  about  eleven  o'clock  to  sleep.  About  3  A.  M. 
she  awoke,  feeling  the  necessity  of  passing  urine.  She  arose  and  seateil 
herself  for  the  purpose.  She  at  once  uttered  a  cry  and  Cidled  her  husband, 
telling  him  that  a  child  was  born  and  entreating  him  to  send  for  a  physician. 
Weill  saw  the  woman  in  about  ten  minutes  and  she  was  in  the  same  position, 
so  he  ordered  her  to  be  carried  to  beil.  On  examining  the  urinal  he  found  a 
female  child  weighing  10  pounds.  He  tied  the  cord  and  cared  for  the  child. 
The  woman  exhibited  little  hemorrhage  and  made  a  complete  recovery.  She 
had  apparently  slept  soundly  through  the  uterine  contractions  until  the  final 
strimg  pain,  which  awoke  her,  and  which  she  imagined  was  a  call  for  urina- 
tion. 

Samelson  **  says  that  in  1 844  he  was  sent  for  in  Zabelsdorf,  some  30  miles 
fix)m  Berlin,  to  attend  Hannah  Rhode  in  a  case  of  lal)or.  She  had  passed 
easily  through  eight  parturitions.  At  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  after 
a  partially  unconscious  night,  there  was  a  sudden  gush  of  blood  and  water 
from  the  vagina ;  she  screamed  and  lapseil  into  an  unconscious  condition. 
At  10.35  the  face  presented,  soon  followe<l  by  the  body,  after  which  came  a 
great  flow  of  blood,  welling  out  in  several  waves.  The  child  was  a  male, 
middle-sized,  and  was  some  little  time  in  making  himself  heard.  Only  by 
degrees  did  the  woman's  consciousness  return.  She  felt  weary  and  inclined  to 
sleep,  but  soon  after  she  awoke  and  was  nmch  sur[)rised  to  know  what  had 
hap{)ened.  She  had  seven  or  eight  pains  in  all.  Sehultze  ^  speaks  of  a  woman 
who,  arriving  at  the  pericxl  for  deliver}^,  went  into  an  extraordinary  state  of 
somnolence,  and  in  this  condition  on   the  third  day  bore  a  living  male  child. 

Berthier  in  1859  observed  a  case  of  melancholia  with  delirium  which 
continuefl  through  pregnancy.  The  woman  was  apparently  unconscious  of 
her  condition  and  was  delivered  without  pain.  Cripps  ^  mentions  a  case  in 
which  there  was  absence  of  pain  in  parturition.  Depaul  ®  mentions  a  woman 
who  fell   in  a  public  street  and  was  delivered  of  a  living  child  during  a 
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syncope  which  htstcfl  four  lioiirs.  Epley  *  reports  painless  labor  in  a  patient 
witli  jmniplegia.  FahncsUK*k  ^  speaks  of  the  case  of  a  woman  who  was  deliv- 
ered of  a  «)n  while  in  a  state  of  artificial  somnanibuUsm^  without  pain  to  herself 
or  injur)'^  to  tlie  child.  Among  others  mentioning  painless  or  unconsscious 
labor  aiv  Behrens  (during  profound  sleep),  Eger,  Tempel,  Panis^  Agiioia, 
Blanckmeister,  Whitehill,  Gillette,  Mattei,  Murray,  Lemoine,  and  Mogliehkeit 

Rapid  Parturition  Without  Usual  Symptoms. — Births  unattended  by 
symptoms  that  are  the  usual  prc^cursors  of  labor  often  lead  to  speecly  deliveries 
in  awkward  places.  According  to  Willoughby,*^*  in  Darby,  February  9, 1667, 
a  {KX)r  fool,  Marj'  Baker,  while  wandering  in  an  ojwn,  windy,  and  cold  place, 
was  delivered  by  the  sole  assistance  of  Natun*,  Eve's  midwife,  and  freed  of 
her  afterbirth.  The  pcK)r  idiot  had  Knined  against  a  wall,  and  dropptnl  the 
child  on  the  cold  boards,  when;  it  lay  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
with  its  funis  st»parateil  from  the  j)lacenta.  She  was  only  discovered  by  the 
cries  of  the  infant  In  *'  Caqx'nter's  Physiology  "  ^  is  described  a  remarkable 
ciisc  of  instinct  in  an  idiotic;  girl  in  Paris,  who  had  l)een  seduced  by  some 
miscreant ;  the  girl  had  gnawed  the  funis  in  two,  in  the  same  manner  as  is 
practised  by  the  lower  animals.  Frt>m  her  mental  imbt«ility  it  can  hanlly  be 
imagincnl  that  she  had  any  idea  of  the  object  of  this  separation,  and  it  must 
have  IxK'n  instinct  that  impt^lletl  her  to  do  it.  Sennon'**  says  the  wife  of 
Thomas  James  was  delivered  of  a  lustv  child  while  in  a  wood  bv  herself. 
She  put  the  child  in  an  apron  with  some  oak  leavers,  marched  stoutly  to 
her  husband's  uncle's  house?  a  half  mile  distant,  an<l  after  two  hours'  rest 
went  on  her  journey  one  mile  farther  to  her  own  house ;  di^spitc  all  her  exer- 
tions she  returned  the  next  dav  to  thank  her  uncle  for  the  two  hours'  ai^com- 
mtKlation.  There  is  related'*  the  history  of  a  case  of  a  woman  who  was 
delivereil  of  a  (?hild  on  a  mountain  during  a  hurricane,  who  took  oft'  lier 
gown  and  wrapjwd  the  child  up  in  it,  together  with  the  afterbirth,  and 
walked  two  miles  to  her  cottage,  the  funis  being  unrupturtnl. 

Har\'ey  relates  a  cas<*,  which  he  leameil  fn)ni  the  President  of  Munster, 
Ireland,  of  a  woman  with  child  who  foUowcnl  her  husband,  a  soldier  in  the 
annv,  in  dailv  march.  Thev  weiv  forc^Kl  to  a  halt  bv  n*ason  of  a  river,  and 
the  woman,  feeling  the  pains  of  lal>or  ap]>n>aching,  retired  to  a  tlucket,  and 
there  alone  brought  forth  twins.  She  carried  them  to  the  river,  washed 
them  herself,  did  them  uj)  in  a  cloth,  tied  them  to  her  back,  and  that  very 
day  marched,  barefooted,  1 2  miles  with  the  soldiers,  and  was  none  the  worse 
for  her  exjK'riencc*.  The  next  day  the  Deputy  of  Ireland  and  the  President 
of  Munster,  affectc^l  by  thti  story,  to  rejK'at  the  wortls  of  Harvey,  "did  both 
vouchsafe  to  be  g<Klfatlioiv  oi'  th(»  infants.'' 

AVilloughby^-^  relates  the  account  of  a  woman  who,  having  a  cramp  while 
in  IxhI  with  her  sister,  went  to  an  outhouse,  as  if  to  stool,  and  was  there 
delivered  of  a  <'hild.     She  <inickly  returned  to  bed,  her  going  and  her  return 
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not  being  noticed  by  her  sleeping  sister.  She  buried  tlie  child,  "  and  after- 
ward confessed  her  wickedness,  and  was  executed  in  the  Stafford  Gaol,  March 
31,  1670."  A  similar  instance  is  related  by  the  same  author  of  a  servant  in 
Darby  in  1647.  Nobody  saspected  her,  and  when  delivered  she  was  lying  in 
the  same  room  with  her  mistress.  She  arose  without  awakening  anyone, 
and  took  the  recently  delivered  child  to  a  remote  place,  and  hid  it  at  the  bottom 
of  a  feather  tub,  covering  it  with  feathers ;  she  returned  without  any  suspi- 
cion on  the  part  of  her  mistress.  It  so  happened  that  it  was  the  habit  of  the 
Darby  soldiers  to  peep  in  at  night  where  they  saw  a  light,  to  ascertain  if 
everything  was  all  right,  and  they  thus  discovered  her  secret  doings,  which 
led  to  her  trial  at  the  next  sessions  at  Darby. 

Wagner*  relates  the  history  of  a  case  of  great  medicolegal  interest.  An 
unmarried  servant,  who  was  pregnant,  persisted  in  denying  it,  and  took  every 
pains  to  conceal  it  She  slept  in  a  room  with  two  other  maids,  and,  on  ex- 
amination, she  stated  that  on  the  night  in  question  she  got  up  toward  morn- 
ing, thinking  to  relieve  her  bowels.  For  this  purpase  she  secured  a  wooden 
tub  in  the  room,  and  as  she  was  sitting  down  the  cliild  passed  rapidly  into 
the  empty  vessel.  It  was  only  then  that  she  became  aware  of  the  nature  of 
her  pains.  She  did  not  examine  the  child  closely,  but  was  certain  it  neither 
moved  nor  cried.  The  funis  was  no  doubt  torn,  and  she  made  an  attempt  to 
tie  it  Hoarding  the  event  as  a  miscarriage,  she  took  up  the  tub  with  its 
contents  and  carried  it  to  a  sand  pit  about  30  paces  distant,  and  threw  the 
child  in  a  hole  in  the  sand  that  slie  found  already  made.  She  covered  it  up 
with  sand  and  packed  it  firmly  so  that  the  dogs  could  not  get  it.  She  re- 
turned to  her  bedroom,  first  calling  up  the  man-ser\"ant  at  the  stable.  She 
awakened  her  fellow-servants,  and  feeling  tired  sat  down  on  a  stool.  Seeing 
the  blood  on  the  fl(X)r,  they  asked  her  if  she  had  made  way  with  the  child. 
She  said  :  "  Do  you  take  me  for  an  old  sow  ?  "  But,  having  their  suspicions 
aroused,  they  traced  the  blood  sjx)ts  to  the  sand  pit  Fe»tching  a  spade,  they 
dug  up  the  child,  which  was  about  one  foot  below  the  surface.  On  the  access 
of  air,  following  the  removal  of  the  sand  and  turf,  the  child  began  to  cr}%  and 
was  immediately  taken  up  and  carried  to  its  mother,  who  washed  it  and  laid 
it  on  her  bed  and  soon  gtive  it  the  breast  The  child  was  healthy  with  the 
exception  of  a  club-foot,  and  must  have  been  under  ground  at  least  fifteen 
minutes  and  no  air  could  have  reacluKl  it.     It  seems  likelv  tlmt  the  child  was 

* 

bom  asphyxiated  and  was  buried  in  this  state,  and  only  Ix^gan  to  assume  in- 
dependent vitality  when  for  the  second  time  exjx)sed  to  the  air.  Tliis  curious 
case  was  verified  to  English  c()rresjx)ndents  by  Dr.  Wagner,  and  is  of  un<|U(»s- 
tionable  authority ;  it  became  the  subject  of  a  thorough  criminal  investiga- 
tion in  Germany. 

During  the  funeral  procession  of  Marshal  MacMahon  in  Paris  an  enor- 
mous crowd  was  assembled  to  see  the  cortege  pass,  and  in  this  crowd  was  a 
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woman  almost  at  the  tim(^  of  delivery  ;  the  jostling  which  she  received  in  her 
endeavors  to  obtain  a  place  of  vantage  wtts  sufficient  to  excite  contraction, 
and,  in  an  upriglit  {K)siti()n,  she  gtive  birth  to  a  fetus,  which  fell  at  her  feet 
The  crowd  push(»il  back  and  made  way  for  the  ambulana^  officials,  and  mother 
and  child  wen*  carri(»d  oif,  the  motlier  appan»ntly  exiK»riencing  little  embarrass- 
ment, (iuotcnl  by  Taylor,"'*"  Anderson  sjx'aks  of  a  woman  accused  of  child 
niunler,  who  walkeil  a  distant;  of  28  miles  on  a  single  day  with  her  two- 
davs^^Jd  child  on  her  back. 

Then*  is  also  a  case  of  a  female*  si^r\'ant  ^  namtKl  Jane  May,  who  was  fre- 
(juently  chargiKl  by  her  mistress  with  pngnancy  but  ix^rsistently  denied  it 
On  October  2Gth  she  was  sent  to  mark(»t  with  some  poultry.  Kcturning 
home,  she  ask(»il  the  W'  wlio  drove  her  to  stop  and  allow  her  to  get  out 
She  went  int4)  a  neess  in  a  hedgt*.  In  five  minutes  she  was  seen  to  leave  the 
hcnlgi*  and  follow  the  cart,  walking  home,  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half.  The 
following  day  she  went  to  work  as  usual,  and  would  not  have  been  found  out 
had  not  a  l)oy,  hearing  fiH'bK*  cries  fn>m  the  n'(H.\ss  of  the  hedge,  sunnnoned  a 
|>iu<sei^bv,  but  too  late*  to  save  tlie  child.  At  her  trial  she  said  she  did  not 
st*e  her  bain*  bnathe  nor  cry,  and  she  thouglit  by  the  sudden  birth  that  it 
must  have  Ix^en  a  stiII-l>orn  <'hild. 

Shortt  ^  says  that  one  day,  while  crossing  the  esplanade  at  Villaire,  Ix'tween 
si»ven  and  eight  o'cliK'k  in  the  moniing,  he  iK'n^eivenl  three  Hindoo  women  with 
largt^  l>askets  of  wikes  of  **  bratties  "  on  their  heads,  cnmiing  iVom  a  village 
al>out  four  mih»s  distant.  Suddenly  one  of  the  women  stood  still  for  a  minute, 
st<H>{KHl,  and  to  his  surprise  droppil  a  fully  develojKHl  male  child  to  the  gnmnd. 
One  of  her  eom|>iUiions  ran  into  the  town,  alnnit  100  yanls  distant,  for  a  knife 
to  divide  the  eonl.  A  few  of  the  female  jKissi'rs-by  fornKnl  a  screen  about  the 
mother  with  their  elotlu's,  and  the  eonl  was  divi<le<l.  The  after-birth  came 
awav,  and  the  woman  wa>  n*mt>viHl  to  the  town.  It  was  aftenvanl  disi^overed 
that  she  was  the  nu»ther  c^f  two  chihln'u,  was  twenty-eight  years  old,  had  not 
the  slightest  sign  of  appn>ju'hing  lal)or,  and  was  not  a  wan  of  parturition 
until  she  actually  felt  l\w  child  Ix'twivn  her  thighs. 

Smith  of  Madras,  in  1S<>2,  siys  hi*  was  ha>tily  summoniHl  to  see  an  English 
huly  who  hail  lu»nie  a  ehihl  without  thr  slighir>t  warning.  He  found  the 
child,  which  hail  Ihh'U  born  ten  minut(^s,  Iviuir  elox*  to  tlu*  mother's  bodv,  with 
the  funis  uncut.  The  native  female  maid,  at  the  ladv's  onlers,  had  left  the 
child  untiuicheil,  liftiiiir  the  beil-clotlus  to  irive  it  air.  The  ladv  said  that  she 
an»se  at  o.oO  teeling  well,  and  during  the  lonaunm  had  walkt^l  down  a  long 
flight  of  stejw  aero>s  a  walk  to  a  small  summer-In »u>e  within  the  enchisure  of 
her  gnMuul>.  Fei'liiiir  a  little  tinnl,  she  had  lain  ilown  on  her  IxhI,  and  soon 
ex|MTieiu*eil  a  --liirht  diM'onitort.  and  wa*-  under  the  impnssion  that  something 
si»Hd  and  warm  was  lyiuir  in  inaitaei  with  her  ]H'i>v»n.  She  din»cttxl  the  ser- 
vant to  hh^k  1h"U»w  tlu-  UiWoihes,  and  then  a   lemaK'  child  was  discovered. 
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Her  other  labors  had  extended  over  six  hours,  and  were  preceded  by  all 
the  signs  distinctive  of  childbirth,  which  fact  attaches  additional  interest  to 
tlie  case.  The  ultimate  fate  of  the  child  is  not  mentioned.  Smith  quotes 
Wilson,  who  said  he  was  called  to  see  a  woman  who  was  delivered  without 
pain  while  walking  about  the  house.  He  found  the  child  on  the  floor  with 
its  umbilical  cord  torn  across. 

Langston  *  mentions  the  c^se  of  a  woman,  twenty-three,  who,  between  4 
and  5  a.  m.,  felt  griping  pains  in  the  abdomen.  Knowing  her  condition, 
she  suspected  labor,  and  determined  to  go  to  a  friend's  house  where  she  could 
be  confined  in  safety.  She  had  a  distance  of  about  600  yards  to  go,  and 
when  she  was  about  half  way  she  was  delivered  in  an  upright  position  of  a 
child,  which  fell  on  the  pavement  and  ruptured  its  funis  in  the  fall.  Shortly 
after,  the  placenta  was  expelled,  and  she  proceeded  on  her  journey,  carrying  the 
child  in  her  arms.  At  5.50  the  physician  saw  the  woman  in  bed,  looking  well 
and  free  from  pain,  but  complaining  of  being  cold.  The  child,  which  was  her 
first,  was  healthy,  well  nourished,  and  normal,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight 
ecchymosis  of  the  parietal  bone  on  the  left  side.  The  funis  was  lacerated 
transversely  four  inches  from  the  umbilicus.  Both  mother  and  child  progressed 
favorably.  Doubtless  the  intense  cold  had  so  contracted  the  blood-vessels  as 
to  prevent  fatal  hemorrhage  to  mother  and  child.  Tliis  case  has  a  legal  bear- 
ing in  the  supposition  that  the  child  had  been  killed  in  the  fall. 

There  is  reported**  the  case  of  a  woman  in  Wales,  who,  while  walking  with 
her  husband,  was  suddenly  seized  with  pains,  and  would  have  been  delivered 
by  the  wayside  but  for  the  timely  help  of  Madame  Patti,  the  celebrated  diva, 
who  was  driving  by,  and  who  took  the  woman  in  her  carriage  to  her  palatial 
residence  close  by.  It  was  to  be  christened  in  a  few  days  with  an  appropriate 
name  in  remembrance  of  the  occasion.  Coleman*^  met  an  instance  in  a  mai^ 
ried  woman,  who  without  the  slightest  warning  was  delivered  of  a  child 
while  standing  near  a  window  in  her  bedroom.  The  child  fell  to  the  floor 
and  ruptured  the  cord  about  one  inch  from  the  umbilicus,  but  with  speedy 
attention  the  happiest  results  were  attained.  Twitchell  ^  has  an  example  in 
the  case  of  a  young  woman  of  seventeen,  who  was  suddenly  delivered  of  a  child 
while  ironing  some  clothes.  The  cord  in  this  case  was  also  ruptured,  but  the 
child  sustained  no  injury.  Taylor  ''*^  (juotes  the  description  of  a  child  who 
died  from  an  injury  to  the  head  ciuised  by  dropping  from  the  mother  at  an 
unexpected  time,  while  she  was  in  the  erect  |)osition  ;  he  also  speaks  of  a 
parallel  case  on  record. 

Unusual  Places  of  Birth. — Besides  those  mentioned,  the  other  awkward 
positions  in  which  a  child  may  be  bom  are  so  numerous  and  diversified  that 
mention  of  only  a  few  can  be  made  here.  Colton^  tells  of  a  painless  labor  in 
an  Irish  girl  of  twenty-three,  who  felt  a  desire  to  urinate,  and  while  seated  on 
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the  chamber  dropjjed  u  child.  Sht?  never  lelt  a  lalx)r-{)ainy  and  twelve  days  after- 
wanl  nxle  20  miles  over  a  rough  nwid  to  go  to  her  baby's  funeral.  Lieonhard  ■ 
descril)eis  the  case  of  a  motluT  of  thirty-st»v<»n,  who  ha^l  bonie  six  children  alive, 
who  Wits  pregnant  for  tlie  tenth  time,  and  who  had  mi^^calcuhited  her  pregnancy. 
During  pregnancy  she  had  an  attack  of  small-^Mix  and  suffered  all  throu^  P^^ 
nancy  with  constijmtion.  She  liad  taken  a  laxative,  and  when  returning  to 
btnl  fnnu  stool  was  surprisinl  to  find  herself  attached  to  the  stool  by  a  band. 
The  child  in  tlu;  vc^ssel  iK'gsui  to  cry  and  was  sc^jMiratcd  from  the  woman,  who 
returned  to  bed  and  suddenly  dicnl  one-half  hour  later.  Tiie  mother  was 
entiivly  unconscious  of  the  delivery.  Westphal  ^  mentions  a  delivciy  in  a 
water-closet. 

IJn)vvn  ^'  siK'ttks  of  a  woman  of  twenty-six  who  had  a  call  of  nature  while 
in  IkhI,  an<l  while  sitting  up  she  gave  birth  tx)  a  fim»,  full-grown  child,  which, 
falling  on  the  fl(H)r,  ruptureil  the  funis.  She  t(K)k  her  child,  lay  down  with 
it  for  some*  time,  and  feeling  easier,  hailed  a  cab,  dn)ve  to  a  hospital  with 
the  child  in  her  arms,  and  want<.Hl  t<>  walk  ujwtairs.  She  was  put  to  bed  and 
d<'liven.?d  of  the  j)lacenta,  there  lK»ing  but  little  hemorrliage  from  the  oord ; 
lH)th  she  and  her  child  made  s|KtMly  recoveries.  Thebault  ^  rejKirtsan  instance 
of  deliver}'  in  the  ennrt  iK)sition,  with  nipturc^  of  the  funis  at  the  placenta. 
There  wjis  rcHX^ntly  a  inimor,  pix>bably  a  newspaper  fabrication,  that  a  woman 
while  at  st<K)l  in  a  railway  car  gave  biitli  t<j  a  c^hild  which  was  found  alive 
on  the  track  afterwanl. 

There  is  a  curious  instance  on  n^cord  in  which  a  child  was  bom  in  a  hip- 
bath and  narrowly  escajHKl  dn)vvning.*'  The  mcrtJier  was  a  EurojKmu  woman 
aged  forty,  who  had  lx)rne  two  ehildrtMi,  the  last  nine  years  before.  She  was 
8upix)se<l  to  have  dn)psy  of  tlie  alMlonu^n,  and  annmg  other  treatments  was  the 
use  of  a  si)eculuni  and  cjuistic  aj)plic4itions  for  inflammation  of  the  womb. 
The  t»scjijx'  of  waters'  fluid  for  two  <lays  was  considered  evidenct*  of  tlie  nij)- 
ture  of  an  ovarian  cyst.  At  the  end  of  two  days,  severe  jmins  set  in,  and  a 
warm  hij>-l);ith  an<l  an  opiate  wen*  ordeivd.  ^\'hile  in  the  bath  she  bore  a 
fully-niaturtHl,  liNn ng,  male  child,  to  th<'  gn*at  surprise  of  herself  and  her 
friends.  The  child  might  have  Ix'en  dn)wn(»(l  had  not  assistance  lK»en  close  at 
han<l. 

Birth  by  the  Rectum. — In  some  cases  in  which  there  is  some  obstacle 
to  the  delivery  of  a  child  by  th(»  natural  passages,  the  effortt*  of  nature  to 
ex|x*l  the  prcnluct  of  con<»e]>tion  lead  to  an  ancanalous  exit.  There  are  some 
d(»tails  of  births  by  the  rectinn  mentioned  in  the  last  wMiturv  by  Reta  and 
others.  Pavnc*^  cites  the  instance  of  a  woman  of  thirtv-thn»*%  in  labor  tliirt\'- 
six  hours,  in  whom  then^  was  a  (Ntiigenital  absence  of  the  vaginal  orifice.  The 
finger,  gliding  along  the  jK»rineinn,  arrived  at  a  distcndcnl  anus,  just  inside  of 
which  was  lelt  a  fetal  head.     He  anesthetiztnl  the  patient  and  delivered  the 
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child  with  forceps,  and  without  perineal  rupture.  There  was  little  hemor- 
rhage, and  the  placenta  was  removed  with  slight  difficulty.  Five  months  later, 
Payne  found  an  unaltered  condition  of  the  perineum  and  vicinity  ;  tliere  was 
absence  of  the  vaginal  orifice,  and,  on  introducing  the  finger  along  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  rectum,  a  fistula  was  found,  communicating  with  the  vagina ; 
above  this  point  the  arrangement  and  the  situation  of  the  parts  were  normal 
The  woman  had  given  birth  to  three  still-bom  children,  and  always  menstru- 
ated easily.  Coitus  always  seemed  satisfactory,  and  no  suspicion  existed  in 
the  patient^s  mind,  and  had  never  been  suggested  to  her,  of  her  abnormality. 

Harrison*  saw  a  fetus  delivered  by  the  anus  after  rupture  of  the  utenis ; 
the  membranes  came  away  by  the  same  route.  In  this  case  the  neck  of 
the  uterus  was  cartilaginous  and  firmly  adherent  to  the  adjacent  parts.  In 
seven  days  after  the  accouchement  the  woman  had  completely  regained  her 
health.  Vallisneri'^  reports  the  instance  of  a  woman  who  possessed  two 
uteruses,  one  communicating  with  the  vagina,  the  other  with  the  rectum.  She 
had  {Kjrmitted  rectal  copulation  and  had  become  impregnated  in  this  manner. 
Louis,  the  celebrated  French  surgeon,  created  a  furore  by  a  pamphlet  entitled 
^*De  partium  externarum  generationi  inservientium  in  mulieribus  naturali 
vitiosa  et  morbosa  dispositione,  etc.,"  for  which  he  was  punished  by  the  Sor- 
bonne,  but  absolved  by  the  Pope.  He  described  a  young  lady  who  had  no 
vaginal  opening,  but  who  regularly  menstruated  by  the  rectum.  She  allowed 
her  lover  to  have  connection  with  her  in  the  only  possible  way,  by  the  rectum, 
which,  however,  sufficed  for  impregnation,  and  at  term  she  bore  by  the  rec- 
tum a  well-formed  child.  Hunter^  speaks  of  a  case  of  pregnancy  in  a  woman 
with  a  double  vagina,  who  was  delivered  at  the  seventh  month  by  the  rectum. 
Mekeln*^  and  Andrews^  give  instanct^s  of  parturition  through  the  anus. 
Morisani®  describes  a  case  of  extrauterine  pregnancy  with  tubal  rupture  and 
discharge  into  the  culdesac,  in  which  there  was  delivery  by  the  rectum.  After 
an  attack  of  severe  abdominal  pain,  followed  by  hemorrhage,  the  woman  ex- 
perienced an  urgent  desire  to  empty  the  rectum.  The  fetal  movements  ceased, 
and  a  recuri'ence  of  these  symptoms  led  the  patient  to  go  to  st(X)l,  at  which 
she  passed  blood  and  a  seromucoid  fluid.  She  attempted  manually  to  remove 
the  offending  substances  from  the  rectum,  and  in  consequence  grasped  the  leg 
of  a  fetus.  She  was  removed  to  a  hospital,  where  a  fetus  nine  inches  long  was 
removed  from  the  rectum.  The  rectal  opening  gradually  cicatrized,  the  sac 
became  obliterated,  and  the  woman  left  the  hospital  well. 

Birth  Through  Perineal  Perforation. — Occasionally  there  is  i^rineal 
perforation  during  labor,  with  birth  of  the  child  through  the  opening.  Brown  ^ 
mentions  a  case  of  rupture  of  the  perineum  with  birth  of  a  child  between  the 
vaginal  opening  and  the  anus.  Cassidy  ^  rei)orts  a  case  of  child-birth  through 
the  perineum.     A  successful  operation  was  performed  fifteen  days  after  the 
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amd(»nt.  Dupuytrcn*  speaks  of  the  jijissagc  of  an  infant  through  a  central 
opi^iiug  of  the  {KTinoum.  Capiinm,  Gravis,  and  Lebrun  all  report  accouche- 
ment through  a  perineal  perforation,  without  alteration  in  the  sphincter  ani  or 
the  fourchet  In  his  **  Dist»ases  of  Women  "  Simpson  speaks  of  a  fistula  left 
by  the  passage  of  an  infant  through  the  perineum.  Wilson,  Toloshinoff,  Stolz, 
Argles,  Demarciuay,  Harley,  Hernu,  Mart\'n,  Lamb,  Mor^re,  Pollock,  aiid 
others  record  the  birth  of  children  thn)ugh  perineal  jwrforations. 

Birth  Through  the  Abdominal  Wall. — Hollerius^'-*  gives  a  very  pecu- 
liar instance  in  which  the  abdominal  walls  gave  way  from  the  pressure  exerted 
by  the  fetus,  and  the  uterus  ruptured,  allowing  th<»  child  to  be  extracted  by 
the  hand  from  the  umbilieus ;  the  mother  made  a  speedy  recover)'.  In  such 
eases  deliver^'  is  usually  by  means  of  ojK'rative  interference  (which  will  be 
spoken  of  later),  but  rarely,  as  heix»,  sjK)ntaneously.  Farquharson  ^  and  111  ^ 
both  mention  rupture  of  the  alxlominal  jxarietes  during  lal)or. 

There  have  been  eases  reported  in  which  the  rectovaginal  sc»ptum  has  been 
ruptured,  as  well  as  th(?  jK'rineum  and  the  sphincter  ani,  giving  all  the  ap{iear- 
ance  (»f  a  l>irth  bv  the  anus. 

There  is  an  account  ^  of  a  female  who  had  a  tumor  projecting  between  the 
vagina  and  rectum,  which  was  incised  through  the  intestine,  and  proved  to  be 
a  dead  child.  Savianl  "*^  reporte<l  what  he  considered  a  rather  unique  case^ 
in  which  the  uterus  was  nipture<l  by  external  violence,  the  fetus  being  thn>wu 
forward  into  the  alKlomen  and  afterward  extractiil  from  an  umbilical  abscess. 

Birth  of  the  Fetus  Enclosed  in  the  Membranes. — Harvey*^  says 

that  an  infant  can  rest  in  its  membranes  several  hours  after  birth  without  loss 
of  life.  Schurig"'^*''  coventrated  a  pregnant  bitch  and  her  [)uppies  lived  in  their 
membranes  half  an  hour.  Wrislx'rg  cites  thn^'  obscTvations  of  infants  Iwm 
closed  in  their  memlmuies ;  one  lived  seven  minutes ;  the  other  two  nine 
minutes;  all  breathe<l  when  the  membranes  were  cut  and  air  admitted. 
Willoughbv^^^  r(?conled  the  histoiy  of  a  case  wliich  attractenl  nuich  comment  at 
the  time.  It  was  the  birth  of  twins  enclose<l  in  their  secundines.  The  Siic  was 
opened  and,  together  with  the  afterbirth,  was  laid  over  some  hot  coals;  there 
was,  however,  a  hap])v  issue,  the  children  re(^>vering  and  living.  Simie  Wil- 
loughby's  time  several  cases  of  similar  int<Test  have  been  noticed,  one  in  a 
woman®  of  fortv,  who  had  been  married  sixteen  veai^s,  an<l  who  had  had  several 
pregnancies  in  her  early  married  life  and  a  recent  al)ortion.  Her  last  preg- 
nancy lasted  about  tw<*nty-eight  or  twenty-nine  weeks,  an<l  terminated,  after 
a  short  labor,  by  the  exjnilsi<»n  of  the  ovum  entire.  The  membranes  had  not 
Ijeen  niptured,  and  still  enclosed  the  fetus  and  the  liquor  amnii.  On  break- 
ing them,  the  fetus  was  seen  floating  on  the  waters,  alive,  and,  though  very 
diminutive,  was  ])erfectly  formed.  It  continued  to  live,  and  a  day  afteni'ard 
took  the  breast  an<l  b(»gjui  to  cry  feebly.  At  six  wcH'ks  it  weighed  2  pounds 
2  ounces,  and  at  ten  months,  12  ]K>un(ls,  but  was  still  very  weak  and  ill-nour- 
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ished.  Evans  *  has  an  instance  of  a  fetus  expelled  enveloped  in  its  membranes 
entire  and  unruptured.  The  membranes  were  o[)aque  and  pretematurally 
thickened,  and  were  opened  with  a  pair  of  scissors ;  strenuous  efforts  were 
made  to  save  the  child,  but  to  no  purpose.  The  mother,  after  a  short  con- 
valescence, made  a  good  recovery.  Forman  **  reports  an  instance  of  unruptured 
membranes  at  birth,  the  delivery  following  a  single  pain,  in  a  woman  of 
twenty-two,  prq^nant  for  a  second  time.  Woodson^  speaks  of  a  case  of 
twins,  one  of  wliich  wa.**  lx)rn  enveloped  in  its  secundines. 

Van  Bibber^  was  called  in  great  haste  to  see  a  patient  in  labor.  He 
reached  the  house  in  about  fifteen  minutes,  and  was  told  by  the  midwife,  a 
woman  of  experience,  that  she  had  summoned  him  because  of  the  expulsion 
from  the  womb  of  something  the  like  of  which  she  had  never  setMi  before. 
She  thought  it  must  have  been  some  variety  of  false  conception,  and  had 
wrapped  it  up  in  some  flannel.  It  proved  to  be  a  fetus  enclosed  in  its  sac, 
with  the  placenta,  all  having  been  expelled  together  and  intact.  He  told  the 
nurse  to  nipture  the  membranes,  and  the  child,  which  had  been  in  the  unrup- 
tured sac  for  over  twenty  minutes,  began  to  cry.  The  infant  lived  for  over  a 
month,  but  eventually  died  of  bronchitis. 

Cowger®  reports  labor  at  tlie  end  of  the  seventh  month  without  rupture 
of  the  fetal  sac.  Macknus  ^  and  Rootes  ^  speak  of  expulsion  of  the  entire 
ovum  at  the  full  period  of  gestation.  Roe  mentions  a  case  of  parturition  with 
unniptureil  membrane.  Slusser**  describes  the  delivery  of  a  full-grown  fetus 
without  rupture  of  the  membrane. 

"  Dry  Births." — The  reverse  of  the  foregoing  are  those  cases  in  which, 
by  reason  of  tlie  deficiency  of  the  waters,  the  birth  is  dry.  Numerous  causes 
can  be  stated  for  such  occurrences,  and  the  reader  is  referred  elsewhere  for 
them,  the  subject  being  an  old  one.  The  Ephemerides  speaks  of  it,  and 
Rudolph  ^^  discusses  its  occurrence  exhaustively  and  tells  of  the  difficulties 
of  such  a  labor.  Burrall  *  mentions  a  case  of  labor  without  apparent  licjuor 
amnii,  delivery  being  effected  by  the  forceps.  Strong  J  records  an  unusual 
obstetric  case  in  which  there  was  prolongation  of  the  pregnancy,  with  a  large 
child,  and  entire  absence  of  liquor  amnii.  The  case  was  also  complicated 
with  interstitial  and  subserous  fibroids  and  a  contracted  pelvis,  combincnl  with 
a  posterior  position  of  the  occiput  and  nonrotation  of  the  head.  Ix^nte'^ 
mentions  a  case  of  labor  without  liquor  amnii  ;  and  Townsend  *  records  de- 
livery without  any  sanguineous  discharge.  Cosentino  *"  mentions  a  case  of  the 
absence  of  liquor  anmii  associated  with  a  fetal  monstrosity. 

Delivery  After  Death  of  the  Mother. — Curious    indeed    are    those 
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anomalous  cases  in  which  the  (U'livc^n*  is  effected  8]x>ntaneously  after  the  death 
of  the  mother,  or  when,  by  manipulation,  the  child  is  sjived  after  the  maternal 
dtKx?ase,  W(»gelin  *  gives  the  ai^count  of  a  birth  in  which  version  was  [)er- 
fomied  after  death  and  tlie  child  suc(?c»Hsfully  dc»livere<l.  Bartholinus,  Wolff, 
Schenck,  Horstius,  Hagendorn,  Fabricius  Hildanus,  Valerius,  Rolfinck,  Cor- 
narius,  Boener,  and  other  older  writers  cite  cases  of  this  kind.  Piiiapd** 
gives  a  most  wonderful  cjise.  The  jiatient  was  a  woman  of  thirty-eight  who 
had  exj)erienced  five  pn»vious  normal  lal>ors.  On  October  27th  she  fiincied 
she  hml  lal)or  pains  and  went  to  the  Lariboisi^rt*  Maternity  where,  after  a 
careful  examination,  three  fetal  {)oles  were  elicited,  and  she  was  told,  to  lier 
surprise,  of  tlie  pn)bability  of  triph'ts.  At  6  P.  M.,  November  13tli,  the 
pains  of  lal)or  commenct^iL  Thn»e  hours  later  she  was  having  great  dyspnea 
with  each  })ain.  This  s<M)n  assununl  a  fatal  as]x^ct  and  the  midwife  attempted 
to  n»suscntat4»  the  patient  by  artificial  respiration,  but  failed  in  her  efforts^  and 
then  she  turned  her  attention  to  the  fetuses,  and,  one  by  one,  she  extracted  tliem 
in  the  short  spa(»e  of  five  minut(»s ;  the  hist  one  was  lK)rn  twelve  minutes  after 
the  mother's  death.  They  all  livcnl  (the  first  two  Iwing  females),  and  tlwy 
weiglie<l  from  A\  to  GJ  ])ouuds. 

Considerable  attention  has  l>een  direc^ttKl  to  the  advisabilitv  of  accelerated 
an<l  fore<Hl  lalmr  in  the  dying,  in  order  that  the  child  may  l)t»  saved.  Bellum 
has  presc^nt(Kl  several  pajH»rs  on  this  subject,  Csurgay  of  Budapest  mentions 
saving  the  child  by  forced  lalK)r  in  the  d<»ath  agonies  of  the  mother.  Devil- 
liers*' considers  this  (piestion  from  lH)th  the  obstetric  and  me<Iicolegal  jxiintBaf 
view.  Hyneaux  mentions  forcibh*  ac<N)U(;hem(;nt  pnictised  on  Ixith  the  dead 
and  the  dying.  Rogowicz  advocates  artificial  deliver}'  by  the  natural  channel 
in  pUuH?  of  Cesarian  section  in  cjisi^s  of  jx'nding  or  rei»ent  death,  and  Tlievenot* 
dis('uss(Hl  this  (juestion  at  length  at  \\w  International  Mcnlico-Legal  Congress  in 
1878.     Duer"^"  presi'ntinl  the  (juestion  of  |K)stmort(»m  deliver}'  in  this  countir. 

Kelly '^  rejwrts  the  liistor}'  of  a  woman  of  forty  who  di(Hl  in  her  eighth 
pregnancy,  an<l  who  was  delivered  of  a  fenuile  child  by  version  and  artificial 
nu»juis.  Artificial  rt»spiratiou  was  successfully  jiraetiscnl  on  the  child,  although 
fifteen  mi  mites  had  elapsed  from  the  death  of  the  nurther  to  its  extraction. 
Driver  ^  n4ates  the  histor}'  of  a  woman  of  thirty-five,  who  died  in  the  eigiith 
month  of  gi^station,  and  who  was  deliven^l  ])ostniortem  by  the  vagina,  man- 
ual means  only  l>eing  uschI.  The  o|K'nitor  was  about  to  jK?rform  Cesarean 
S(H!tion  when  he  h(»anl  the  nois(^  of  the  membranes  nii)turing.  Tliomton** 
rei>orls  the  extnietion  of  a  living  child  by  version  after  the  death  of  the 
mother.  Aveling'  has  e(niipil(Hl  extensive  statistics  on  all  varieties  of  post^ 
mortem  deliveries,  collecting  44  eases  of  sjH>utaneous  expulsion  of  the  fetus 
atler  death  of  tlu»  mother. 

a  160,  B.  i.,  4  St.,  n.  7.  »'  140.  Jan.,  1SR9.  <•  780,  1862,  581. 

^  140,  lS7a  ^'  1^25.  xii.,  1  and  374.  f  \1\  viii.,  558. 

K  579,  IHfiO,  494.  »•  27!>,  1858.  i  778,  1873,  xiv.,  340. 
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Aveling  states  that  in  1820  the  Council  of  Cologne  sanctioned  the  placing 
of  a  gag  in  the  mouth  of  a  dead  pregnant  woman,  thereby  hoping  to  prevent 
suffocation  of  the  infant,  and  there  are  numerous  such  laws  on  record,  although 
most  of  them  pertain  to  the  performance  of  Cesarean  section  immediately  after 
death. 

Reiss  records  the  death  of  a  woman  who  was  hastily  buried  while  her 
husband  was  away,  and  on  his  return  he  ordered  exhumation  of  her  body, 
and  on  opening  the  coi&n  a  child's  cry  was  heani.  The  infant  had  evidently 
been  born  postmortem.  It  lived  long  afterward  under  the  name  of  "  Fils 
de  la  terre."  Willoughby  ^2**  mentions  the  curious  instance  in  which  rum- 
bling was  heard  from  the  coffin  of  a  woman  during  her  hasty  buriaL  One  of 
her  neighbors  returned  to  the  grave,  applied  her  ear  to  the  ground,  and  was 
sure  she  heard  a  sighing  noise.  A  soldier  with  her  affirmed  her  tale,  and 
together  they  went  to  a  clergyman  and  a  justice,  begging  that  the  grave  be 
opened.  When  the  coffin  was  opened  it  was  found  that  a  child  had  been  born, 
which  had  descended  to  her  knees.  In  Derbyshire,  to  this  day,  may  be  seen 
on  the  parish  register :  **  April  ye  20,  1650,  was  buried  Emme,  the  wife  of 
Thomas  Toplace,  who  was  found  delivered  of  a  child  afl«r  she  had  lain  two 
hours  in  the  grave." 

Johannes  Matthaeus  relates  the  case  of  a  buried  woman,  and  that  some 
time  afterwanl  a  noise  was  heard  in  the  tomb.  The  coffin  was  immediately 
opene<l,  and  a  living  female  child  rolled  to  the  feet  of  the  corpse.  Hagen- 
dorn  mentions  the  birth  of  a  living  child  some  hours  after  the  death  of  the 
mother.  Dethardingius  mentions  a  healthy  child  born  one-half  hour  after  the 
mother's  death.  In  the  Grentleman's  Magazine  *  there  is  a  record  of  an  in- 
stance, in  1759,  in  which  a  midwife,  after  the  death  of  a  woman  whom  she 
had  failed  to  deliver,  imagined  that  she  saw  a  movement  under  the  shroud, 
and  found  a  child  between  its  mother's  legs.  It  died  soon  aft:er.  Valerius 
Maximus  says  that  while  the  body  of  the  mother  of  Gorgia  Epirotas  was 
being  carried  to  the  grave,  a  loud  noise  was  heard  to  come  from  the  coffin, 
and  on  examination  a  live  child  was  found  between  the  thighs, — whence  arose 
the  proverb  :  "  Gorgiam  prius  ad  funus  elatum,  quam  natum  fuisse." 

Other  cases  of  postmortem  delivery  are  less  successful,  the  delivery  being 
delayed  too  late  for  the  child  to  be  viable.  The  first  of  Aveling's  cases  was 
that  of  a  pregnant  woman  who  was  hanged  by  a  Spanish  Inquisitor  in  1551. 
While  still  hanging,  four  hours  later,  two  children  were  said  to  have 
dropped  from  her  womb.  The  second  case  was  of  a  woman  of  Madrid,  who 
after  death  was  shut  in  a  sepulcher.  Some  months  after,  when  the  tomb  was 
opened,  a  dead  infant  was  found  by  the  side  of  the  corpse.  Rolfinkius  tells  of 
a  woman  who  died  during  parturition,  and  her  body  being  placed  in  a  cellar, 
five  days  later  a  dead  boy  and  girl  were  found  on  the  bier.  Bartholinus  is 
accredited  with  the  following :  Three  midwives  failing  to  deliver  a  woman, 

»  xzix.,  390. 
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she  ditKl,  and  forty-eight  hours  aftcT  death  her  abdomen  swelled  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  burst  her  grave-elothes,  and  a  male  ehild,  dead,  was  seen  issuing 
from  the  vagina.  Bonet^*^  tells  of  a  woman,  who  died  in  Brussels  in  1633, 
who,  uudelivert^l,  expired  in  convulsions  on  Thursday.  On  Friday  alxlomi- 
nal  movements  in  the  e<>q)se  wen»  seen,  and  on  Sunday  a  dead  child  was 
found  hanging  Ix^tween  the  thighs.  Ae«)rding  to  Aveling,  Herman  of 
Berne  n'iK)rts  the  instanw  of  a  young  lady  whose  Inxly  was  far  advanced  in 
putrefaction,  from  which  was  exjK»lhHl  an  unbroken  ovum  containing  t^nns. 
Even  the  placenta  showed  signs  of  <leeomjx>sition.  Naumann  relates  the 
birth  of  a  ehild  on  the  sec*ond  dav  aft<T  the  death  of  the  mother.  Richter  of 
AWissenfels,  in  1861,  rejw^rtcd  the  cas(^  of  a  woman  who  dieil  in  amvulsions, 
and  sixty  hours  after  death  an  eight  months'  fetus  «ime  away.  Stajiedius 
writes  to  a  fri(Mid  of  a  fi^tiLs  Ixnng  found  d(»a(l  between  the  thighs  of  a  woman 
who  cxpirtHl  suddenly  of  an  acute  disejise.  Sehenk  mentions  that  of  a  woman, 
dying  at  5  P.  M.,  a  child  having  two  front  tc^eth  was  born  at  3  A.  M. 
Veslingius  tells  of  a  woman  dying  of  epilepsy  on  June  6,  1630,  from  whose 
Ixxlv,  two  (lavs  later,  IssucmJ  a  child.  Wolfius  relat(»s  the  cast*  of  a  woman 
dying  in  lalK)r  in  1677.  Abdominal  movements  being  seen  six  hours  after 
death,  Osarean  section  was  suggestcnl,  l)ut  its  performance  wjis  delayctl,  and 
eighteen  hours  after  a  child  was  sjMjntaneously  born.  Hoyer  of  Mulhaiisen 
tells  of  a  chihl  with  its  mouth  open  and  tongu<»  protruding,  which  was  bom 
while  the  mother  was  on  th(»  way  to  the  grave.  Be<lford  of  Sydney,  a<XH)rd- 
ing  to  Aveling,  rt»lates  the  stor}'  of  a  ciLse  in  which  malpracti<»e  was  sus|)ected 
on  a  wonuui  of  thirty-seven,  who  die<l  whih^  pregnant  with  her  sc»vcnth  child. 
The  body  was  exhunuHl,  and  a  tnuisvei'se  rujiture  of  the  womb  six  inches  long 
above  the  (vr\'ix  was  found,  and  the  binly  of  a  d(»ad  male  child  lav  between 
the  tliighs.  In  1S62,  Lanigan  tells  of  a  woman  who  was  hud  out  for  ftineral 
4)bstH^uies,  an<l  on  removal  of  the  cov(»rs  tor  burial  a  child  was  found  in  bed 
with  her.  Swayne  is  (Te<lited  with  the  deserij)tion  of  the  death  of  a  woman 
whom  a  midwife  faih»d  to  deliver.  Desiring  an  inqu(»st,  the  coroner  had  the 
IxhIv  exhuuKKl,  when,  on  ojxMiing  the  coffin,  a  well-ilevelojxHl  male  infant  was 
found  parallel  to  and  lying  on  the  lower  limbs,  the  coitl  and  phicenta  lx*ing 
entin»lv  unattache<l  from  the  mother. 

Some  time  after  her  decease  Harvey  found  between  the  thighs  of  a  dead 
woman  a  dead  infant  whicli  had  been  ex]>elle<l  postmortem.  Mjiyer*  relates 
the  historv  of  a  ease  of  a  woman  of  foitv-iive  who  felt  the  movement  of  her 
ehild  for  the  founh  time  in  the  middle  of  XovemluT.  In  the  following 
March  she  had  hemoptysis,  and  serious  sym])toms  of  inflammation  in  the  right 
lung  following,  led  to  her  apparent  death  on  the  r'Ust  of  the  month.  Fortwo 
<lays  previous  to  her  death  she  had  failed  to  }X'reeive  the  fetal  movements. 
She  was  kept  on  her  back  in  a  r<K>m,  e(>vered  up  and  nn(listurl)ed,  for  thirt}'- 
six  hours,  the  members  of  the  family  occasionally  visiting  her  to  sprinkle  holy 
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water  on  her  face.  There  was  no  remembrance  of  cadaveric  distortion  of  the 
features  or  any  odor.  When  the  undertakers  were  drawing  the  shroud  on 
they  noticed  a  half-round,  bright^red,  smooth-looking  body  between  the  geni- 
tals which  they  mistook  for  a  prolapsed  uterus.  Early  on  April  2d,  a  few 
hours  before  interment,  the  men  thought  to  examine  the  swelling  they  had 
seen  the  day  before.  A  second  look  showed  it  to  be  a  dead  female  child,  now 
lying  between  the  thighs  and  connected  with  the  mother  by  the  umbilical  cord. 
The  interment  was  stopped,  and  Mayer  was  called  to  examine  the  body,  but 
with  negative  results,  though  the  signs  of  death  were  not  plainly  visible  for  a 
woman  dead  fifty-eight  hours.  By  its  development  the  body  of  the  fetus  con- 
firmed the  mother's  account  of  a  pregnancy  of  twenty-one  weeks.  Mayer 
satisfies  himself  at  least  that  the  mother  was  in  a  trance  at  the  time  of  delivery 
and  died  soon  afterwanl. 

Moritz  *  gives  the  instance  of  a  woman  dying  in  pregnancy,  undelivered, 
who  happened  to  be  disinterred  several  days  after  burial.  The  body  was  in 
an  advmiced  state  of  decomposition,  and  a  fetus  was  found  in  the  coffin.  It 
was  supposed  that  the  pressure  of  gas  in  the  motlier's  body  had  forced  the 
fetus  from  the  uterus.  Ostmann  **  sjx^aks  of  a  woman  married  five  months, 
who  was  suddenly  seized  with  rigors,  headache,  and  vomiting.  For  a  week 
she  continued  to  do  her  daily  work,  and  in  addition  was  ill-treated  by  her 
husband.  She  died  suddenly  without  having  any  abdominal  pain  or  any 
symptoms  indicative  of  abortion.  The  body  was  examined  twenty-four  hours 
after  death  and  was  seen  to  be  dark,  discolored,  and  the  abdomen  distended. 
There  was  no  sanguineous  discharge  from  the  genitals,  but  at  the  time  of  rais- 
ing the  body  to  place  it  in  the  coffin,  a  fetus,  with  the  umbilical  conl, 
escaped  from  the  vagina.  There  seemed  to  have  been  a  rapid  putrefaction  in 
this  case,  generating  enough  pressure  of  gas  to  expel  the  fetus  as  well  as  the 
uterus  from  the  body.  This  at  least  is  the  view  taken  by  Hoffman  and  others 
in  the  solution  of  these  strange  c^ses. 

Antepartum  Crying  of  the  Child. — There  are  on  record  fabulous 
cases  of  children  crying  in  the  uterus  during  pregnancy,  and  all  sorts  of  unbe- 
lievable stories  have  been  constructed  from  these  re|x)rted  occurrences.  Quite 
passible,  however,  and  worthy  of  l)elief  are  the  eases  in  wliieh  the  child  has 
been  heard  to  cry  during  the  progress  of  parturition — that  is,  during  deliver>'. 
Jonston  ^  speiaks  of  infants  crjdng  in  the  womb,  and  attempts  a  scientific 
explanation  of  the  fact.  He  also  quotes  the  following  lines  in  reference  to  this 
subject : — 

*^  Mirandum  foetus  luatcrna  clausus  in  alvo 

Dicitur  insuetos  ore  dedisse  sonos. 
Causa  subest ;  doluit  se  angusta  sede  tciieri, 

Et  cupiit  magDae  oemcre  mollis  opus. 
Aut  quia  quadrendi  studio  vis  fessa  parentum 

Aucupii  aptas  innuit  esse  manus.'* 

•  Quoted  by  124,  cvi.,  117.  b  807,  Band  28,  228.  c  447,  464. 
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The  Epheniorides  ■  gives  examjiles  of  the  child  hiccoughing  in  the  utera& 
Cjt«*cs  of  crj'ing  before  deliven',  rsome  in  the  vagina,  some  just  before  the*  com- 
plete* expulsion  of  the  head  from  the  os  uteri,  are  ven-  numerous  in  the  older 
writers  ;  and  it  is  quite  jx^ssible  that  on  auscultation  of  the  pr^nant  abdomen 
fetal  sounds  may  have  been  exjiggerated  into  cries.  Bartholinas^^  Borollu8y  ^ 
Boyle,  Buehner,  Paullini,  Mezger,  Kiolanus,  Lentillus,  Marcellus  Donatus,  * 
and  Wolffs*  all  speak  of  children  crying  before  delivery  ;  and  Mazinus'  relates 
the  instance  of  a  puppy  wlK)se  ieeble  cries  could  be  heanl  before  expulsion 
from  the  bitch.  Osiander  fully  discussers  the  subject  of  infants  crying  during 
{Kirturition. 

McLean  ^  descrilM»s  a  cas<»  in  which  he  jK)sitively  states  that  a  child  cried 
lustily  in  utero  during  applienition  of  the  forcej>s.  He  compared  the  sound  aa 
though  from  a  voice  in  the  cellar.  This  child  was  in  the  uterus,  not  in  the 
vagina,  an<l  continued  the  en- ing  <luring  the  whole  of  the  five  minutes  occupied 
bv  delivers 

Cesarean  Section. — Although  the  legendary  historj'  of  Cesarean  section 
is  quite  c«)pious,  it  is  very  seldom  that  we  find  authentic  records  in  the 
writings  of  the  older  medical  observers.  The  works  of  Hippocrates,  Aretieus^ 
Galen,  Celsus,  and  Aetius  contain  nothing  relative  to  records  of  sucoesstiil 
C\?sarean  s<'CtioiLs.  However,  Fliny  siiys  that  Scipio  Afric^nus  was  the  first 
and  Manlius  the  second  of  the  Romans  who  oweil  their  lives  to  the  operation 
of  ('esiin»an  sec^tion  ;  in  his  seventh  book  he  says  that  Julius  Caesar  was  bom 
in  this  way,  the  fact  giving  origin  to  his  name.  Others  deny  this  and  say  that 
his  name  came  from  the  thick  head  of  hair  which  he  possessed.  It  is  a  fre^ 
(juent  subject  in  old  lioman  sculpture,  an<l  there  are  many  delineations  of  the 
birth  of  Bacchus  by  Cesiirean  section  from  tlu»  corpse  of  Semele.  Greek 
mythologj'  tells  us  of  the  birth  of  Bacchus  in  the  following  manner:  After 
Zeus  burnt  the  house  of  S(»mele,  daughter  of  Cadmus,  he  sent  Hermes  in  great 
haste  with  directions  to  take  from  the  burnt  IkkIv  of  the  mother  the  fruit  of 
seven  months.  This  child,  as  we  know,  was  Bacchus.  ^^Esculapius,  aeeonl- 
ing  to  the  legend  of  the  Romans,  had  been  excised  fnim  the  belly  of  lus  dead 
mother,  Corinis,  who  was  already  on  the  funeral  pile,  by  his  l)enefactor,  Apollo ; 
and  from  this  legend  all  j^nKlucts  of  Cesannm  s<'c^ions  were  regarded  as  sacred 
to  AjK)llo,  and  were  thought  to  have  bcrn  endowcnl  with  sagacity  and  braveiy. 

Old  records  tell  us  that  one  of  the  kings  of  Xavarre  was  delivered  in  this 
way,  and  we  also  have  n^cords  of  tlu»  birth  of  the  cel(4>ratc<l  Doge,  Andreas 
Doria,  by  this  iiieth(Hl.  Jane  Seymour  was  supjK>sed  to  have  been  delivered 
of  P^dwanl  VI.  by  Cesarean  scH'tion,  the  fathiT,  afVer  the  cronsultation  of  the 
physicians  was  announced  to  him,  replying  :  "  Save  the  child  by  all  nieanS| 
for  I  shall  be  abl(»  to  get  mothers  enough."     Robert  If.  of  Scotland  was  sup- 

«  104,  (lee.  ii.,  aim.  v.,  <)l)s.  104,  and  olw.  15.  *^  190,  cent,  i.,  hist^  18. 

<:  Cent,  iii.,  obs.  7*J.  <1  306,  L.  yi.,  cap.  ii.,  620. 

e  I^ct.  mcnior.,  T.  ii.,  G47,  666,  983.  f  514,  T.  iii.,  8.  g  125,  xxiL,  IM. 
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posed  to  have  been  delivered  in  this  way  after  the  death  of  his  mother,  Mar^ 
gery  Bruce,  who  was  killed  by  being  thrown  from  a  horse.  Shakespere^s 
immortal  citation  of  Macduff,  "  who  was  from  his  mother's  womb  untimely 
ripped,^'  must  liave  been  such  a  case,  possibly  crudely  done,  perchance  by  cattle- 
horn.  Pope  Gregory  XIV.  was  said  to  have  been  taken  from  his  mother's 
belly  after  her  death.  The  Philosophical  Transactions,^^  in  the  last  century, 
contain  accounts  of  Cesarean  section  performcnl  by  an  ignorant  butcher  and 
also  by  a  midwife ;  and  there  are  many  records  of  the  celebrated  case  per- 
formed by  Jacob  Niifer,  a  cattle  gplder,  at  the  beginning  of  tlie  sixteenth 
Centura. 

By  the  advent  of  antisepsis  and  the  impn)vements  of  Porro  and  others, 
Cesarean  section  has  come  to  be  a  quite  frequent  event,  and  a  record  of  the 
successful  cases  would  hardly  be  considered  a  matter  of  extraordinar}^  interest, 
and  would  be  out  of  the  province  of  this  work,  but  a  citation  of  anomalous 
cases  will  be  given.  Baldwin*  reports  a  case  of  Cesarean  section  on  a  typical 
rachitic  dwarf  of  twenty-four,  who  weighed  100  pounds  and  was  only  47  J 
inches  tall.  It  was  the  ninth  American  case,  according  to  the  calculation 
of  Harris,  only  the  third  successful  one,  and  the  first  successful  one  in 
Ohio.  The  woman  had  a  uniformly  contracted  pelvis  whose  anteroposterior 
diameter  was  about  1 J  inches.  The  hygienic  surroundings  for  the  operation 
were  not  of  the  best,  as  the  woman  lived  in  a  cellar.  Tait's  method  of  per- 
forming the  operation  was  determined  upon  and  successfully  performed. 
Convalescence  was  prompt,  and  in  three  weeks  the  case  was  dismissed.  The 
child  was  a  female  of  7|  pounds  which  inherited  the  deformities  of  its  mother. 
It  thrived  for  nine  and  a  half  months,  when  it  died  of  angina  Ludovici. 
Figure  15  represents  the  mother  and  child. 

Harris  ^^^  gives  an  account  of  an  operation  upon  a  rachitic  dwarf  who 
was  impregnated  by  a  large  man,  a  baby  weighing  14  pounds  and  measuring 
20  inches  being  delivered  by  the  knife.  St.  Bnum^  gives  the  account  of  a 
Porro-Cesarean  operation  in  the  case  of  a  rachitic  dwarf  3  feet  10  inches 
tall,  in  which  both  the  mother  and  child  recovered.  Mund6*^  speaks  of  twins 
being  delivered  by  Cesarean  section.  Franklin^  gives  the  instance  of  a 
woman  delivered  at  full  term  of  a  living  child  by  this  means,  in  whom  was 
also  found  a  dead  fetus.  It  lay  behind  the  stump  of  the  amputated  cer\'ix, 
in  the  culdesac  of  Doughus.      The  patient  died  of  hemorrhage. 

Croston®  rejwrts  a  case  of  Cesiirean  section  on  a  primipara  of  twenty-four 
at  fidl  term,  with  the  delivery  of  a  double  female  monster  weighing  12  J 
pounds.  This  monster  consisted  of  two  females  of  about  the  same  size,  united 
from  the  sternal  notch  to  the  navel,  having  one  cord  and  one  placentii.  It  was 
stillborn.  The  diagnosis  was  made  before  oj^eration  by  vaginal  examination. 
In  a  communication  to  Croston,  Harris  remarked  that  this  was  the  first  suo- 

»  533,  Aug.  9,  1890,  138.  l>  657,  1888  ;  quoted  by  124,  1890. 

c  218,  1876,  cL,  747.  d  224,  1894.  «  218,  Dec.  21,  1893. 
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ceasfiil  Cesarean  wction  lor  double  iiiuimtnius  conception  in  Ameiica,  and  addi-d 
that  in  18«1  Collins  and  l^tidy  jHrfoPmed  the  same  operation  without  sncwss, 
InHtaiiiM^Fi  of  repeated  Cesarean  section  v-k'w  <.\mW  nunierons,  and  (lie  pride 
of  tlie  oiJeratoi-rt  notrwurtliv,  bcton-  tin-  uIitiis  whs  reniovt-d  at  the  first  opera- 
tion, aa  is  now  nonemlly  iloiie.  BaciiiR'  "  n'fxirt.s  two  sections  in  the  uamc 
woman,  and  Bi'rtrandi  tipeaks  of  a  case  in  whieh  the  ofwration  was  siicoeafi- 
fiilly  exetiiti.'d  niimv  times  in  the  same  wmnan.  ItusenlKTjr ''  repiirts  three 
eases  reiJeulcl  .-M.-.-,--niIl_v  !.y  T.^puM  ul' Piv-.K  j,.      SIuiimI,  ivj,,,,-)-  !i  oiL*e  m 


which  it  was  twici- perlbrnied  i>n  a  woman  with  a  nieliitic  ^Klvis,  and  who 
tlie  seconil  time  was  prejinuiit  with  twins  ;  tlie  children  and  mother  n-covewd. 
Zweifel '  cites  an  instance  in  wliieli  two  Cesan-an  seeti<jns  were  |«'rform«l  on  a 
patient,  both  of  tlie  childnn  dclivcreii  being  in  vimiroiis  heidth.  Stolz  ^  relates 
a  similar  case.  Beck '  ^ves  an  account  t>f  a  Cesarean  oiwration  twice  on  the 
same  woman  ;  in  the  first  tlie  child  [wrishcil,  but  in  the  seeonil  it  survived. 
Merinar'  cites  an  instance  of  a  woman  thrice  opened.     Parravini"  g^ves  a 
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similar  instance.  Chariton  ■  gives  an  account  of  the  performance  carried  out 
successfully  four  times  in  the  same  woman  ;  Chishobn  **  mentions  a  case  in 
which  it  was  twice  performed.  Michaelis  of  Kiel "  gives  an  instance  in  which 
he  performed  the  same  operation  on  a  woman  four  times,  with  successful  issues 
to  both  mother  and  children,  despite  the  presence  of  peritonitis  the  last  time. 
He  )iad  operated  in  1826,  1830,  1832,  and  1836.  Ck>e^  and  Gueniot«  both 
mention  cases  in  which  Cesarean  section  had  been  twice  performed  with  success- 
ful terminations  as  regards  both  motliers  and  children.  Rosenberg '  tabulates 
a  number  of  similar  cases  from  medical  literature. 

Cases  of  Cesarean  section  by  the  patient  herself  are  most  curious, 
but  may  be  readily  believed  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the  reports  of  the  opera- 
tion being  done  in  savage  tribes.  Felkin  *  gives  an  account  of  a  successful 
case  performed  in  his  presence,  with  preservation  of  the  lives  of  botli  mother 
and  child,  by  a  native  African  in  Kahura,  Uganda  Country  (Fig,  16).     The 
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young  girl  was  operated  on  in  the  crudest  manner,  tlie  hemorrhage  being 
checked  by  a  hot  iron.  The  sutures  were  made  by  means  of  seven  thin,  hot  iron 
spikes,  resembling  acupressure-needles,  closing  the  peritoneum  and  skin  (Fig. 
17).  The  wound  healed  in  eleven  days,  and  the  mother  made  a  complete  re- 
covery. Thomas  Cowley ''  describes  tlie  case  of  a  negro  woman  who,  being 
unable  to  bear  the  pains  of  labor  any  longer,  took  a  sharp  knife  and  made  a  deej) 
incision  in  her  belly — deep  enough  to  wound  the  buttocks  of  lier  child,  and 
extracted  the  child,  placenta  and  all.  A  aegro  horse-doctor  was  called,  who 
sewed  the  wound  up  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  way  dead  bodies  are  closed  at 
the  present  time. 
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Barker  **  gives  the  instance  of  a  woman  who,  on  being  abnsed  by  her  hus- 
bjuul  after  a  previous  tedious  labor,  resolved  to  free  hersi^lf  of  the  child,  and 
slyly  made  an  incision  five  inches  long  on  the  left  side  of  the  abdomen  with  a 
weaver's  knife.     When  Barker  arrivcnl   the  patient  was  literally   drenched 
with  bl<MKl  and  to  all  appearance  dead.     He  extracted  a  dead  child  from 
the  abdomen   and  bandaged  the  mother,  who  lived  only  forty  hours.      In  his 
discourses  on  Tropical  I)iseas<»s  Moseley  si)eaks  of  a  young  negress  in  Jamaica 
who  ojK»ne<l  her  uterus  and  extractwl  theR»from  a  child  which  lived  six  days ; 
the  w-oman  recovenul.     Barker  relates  another  case  ^  in  Rensselaer  Countv, 
X.  Y.,  in  which  the  incision  was  made  with  the  razor,  the  woman  likewise 
recovering.     Tlw^re  is  an  interesting  account*^  of  a  ]K)or woman  at  Prischtina, 
near  the  Ser\'ian   fmntier,  who,  suffering  greatly  from  the  pains  of  lalmr, 
n»solvcxl  to  ojx»n  her  abdomen  and  uterus.     She  summone<l  a  neighlK)r  to  sew 
up  the  incisicm  after  she  had  extractc^l  the  child,  and  at  the  time  of  report, 
several  months  later,  both  the  mother  and  child  \vere  doing  well. 

Madigan  '^  cites  the  cjise  of  a  woman  of  thirty-four,  in  her  seventh  c^tmfine- 
ment,  who,  while  temjK>rarily  insane,  laid  ojkhi  her  abdomen  with  a  razor,  in- 
cised the  uterus,  and  bix)ught  out  a  male  child.  The  alxlominal  wound  was  five 
inches  long,  and  extended  from  one  inch  above  the  umbilicus  straight  down- 
>vard.  There  >vas  little  or  no  blecnli ug  and  the  utenis  was  firmly  contracted. 
She  did  not  see  a  physician  for  thrcHi  hours.  The  child  was  found  dead  ami, 
with  the  placenta,  was  lying  by  her  side.  The  neighbors  were  so  frightenetl 
by  the  awful  sight  that  they  ran  away,  oi*  jxwsibly  the  child  might  have  Ix-en 
saved  by  ligature  of  the  funis.  Xot  until  the  arrival  of  the  clei^^nian  was 
anything  done,  and  death  ultinuitely  ensued. 

A  most  wonderfiil  case  of  enduranct?  of  pain  and  heroism  was  one  occurring 
in  Italy ,^'  w-hich  attractwl  much  Eurojx^an  comment  at  the  time.  A  young 
woman,  illegitimately  pregnant,  at  full  term,  on  March  28th,  at  dawn^  o])ened 
her  own  abdomen  on  the  left  sid<»  with  a  conmion  knife  such  as  is  gc»nerally 
useil  in  kitch(»ns.  The  wound  measure<l  five  inches,  and  was  directed  obliquely 
out>vard  and  downward.  She  oi)encKl  the*  uterus  in  the  same  dircctioni  and 
endeavon»d  to  extnict  the  fetus.  To  ex|)edite  the  extraction,  she  drew  out  an 
arm  and  am|)Utated  it,  and  finding  the  extraction  still  difficult,  she  cut  off  the 
head  and  completely  emptied  the  womb,  including  the  placenta.  She  bound 
a  tight  bandage*  annind  her  bxly  and  hid  the  fetus  in  a  stniw  mattress.  She 
then  (iR'ssenl  herself  and  attende<l  to  her  domestic  duties.  She  afiicrward 
mounted  a  cart  and  went  into  the  city  of  Viterbo,  where  she  showed  her  sif- 
ter a  cloth  bathnl  in  bl<MMl  as  menstrual  pnK)f  that  she  was  not  prc^^nant 
On  n?turning  home,  having  walk(Kl  iive  hours,  she  was  seized  with  an  attack 
of  vomiting  aud  tainted.  The  parents  calle<l  Drs.  Serpieri  and  Baliva,  who 
relate  the  case.     Thiiteen  licmrs  had  elapsed  from  the  infliction  of  the  wound, 
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tlin)ii);h  which  tiie  bulk  oi'  the  iiit«Mtines  had  Iw^d  prDtmdiutr  for  the  pitst  ^ix 
hiHirs.  The  abdomen  was  irrifprti-d,  the  txiilet  made,  and  artier  the  eightwiith 
day  the  pnwess  of  healing  was  well  prog'^-sHwl,  iuid  the  \MHn.in  iimdc  a 
recover)'  ailer  her  plueky  eifortH  to  hide  her  sliunii'. 

Cases  like  t!ie  foregtuiig  excite  no  more  interest  than  those  on  nconl  in 
whii'li  !ui  abdominal  section  has  been  accidental,  as,  for  inc-tatin',  by  cattle- 
horos,  iind  the  tltiis  licini  thniiigh  the  woiintL  Znboldie  '  Eipeaku  of  a  ease 
iti  which  a  ictus  was  Imihi  from  the  wound  made  by  a  bull's  honi  in  the 
mother* 'i  abdomen  Ikuttix^**  doseribeH  a  case  in  which  the  wound  made  by 
the  liorn  wa.-.  not  ?nfh<ieutl)  lar^'  to  permit  the  child's  CBcape,  hut  it  was  snb- 
sequentlv  brought  tluxfujjh  tht  o|M;mnf;.  Pijjne ''  speaks  of  a  woman  of  thirty- 
eight,  who  in  the  eighth  month  of  her  sixth  pregnancy  was  gored  bv  a  bull, 
the  horn  effecting  a  trmsvei-sc  wound  27  inchts  long,  running  from  one  an- 
terior spine  to  tin  other      The  woman  wit.  fouinl  oolil  and   in-cn-ible  and 


with  an  imjx'rocptible  pulse.  The  small  intestines  were  lying  between  the 
tliigliR  and  covered  with  coagulated  hloixl.  In  the  pniocss  of  cleansing,  a 
male  child  was  expelled  wpontaueously  through  a  rent  in  the  nterns.  The 
woman  was  treated  with  the  usual  precantionw  and  was  conscious  at  midday. 
In  a  raontli  she  was  np.  She  live<l  twenty  years  without  any  inconvcniimce 
except  that  due  to  a  slight  hernia  on  the  letV  side.  The  cliild  died  at  the  end 
of  a  fortnight. 

In  a  very  exhaustive  article  Harris  of  Philadelphia  "  has  eollected  nearly 
all  the  remaining  cases  on  retioi-d,  and  brief  e.vtracta  from  some  of  them  will 
l»c  given  b«)low.  In  Zaandam,  Holland,  1G47,  a  farmer's  wife  was  tosseii  by 
a  furious  bull.  Her  abdomen  was  rijiped  open,  and  the  child  and  membranes 
e-M-aped.  The  child  snttcrctl  no  injuries  except  a  bruised  upper  lip  and  lived 
nine  months.     The  mother  did  within  ti)rty  hours  of  her  injuries.     Figure 
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1 9,  taken  from  an  engraving  dated  1  r»47,  represents  an  accouchement  by  a  mad 
bull,  posssibly  the  same  ease.  In  Dillenberg,  Cxemiany,  in  1779,  a  multipara 
was  glared  by  an  ox  at  her  sixth  month  of  pregnancy ;  the  horn  entered  the 
right  epigjistric  region,  three  inches  from  the  linea  alba,  and  perforated  the 
utenis.  The  right  ann  of  tlie  fetus  protruded  ;  the  wound  was  enlarged  and 
the  fetus  and  placenta  delivered.  Thatcher  *  s}>eaks  of  a  woman  who  was 
gored  by  a  cow  in  King's  Park,  and  both  mother  an<l  child  were  safely  deliv- 
ered and  survived. 

In  the  Parish  of  Z(»coytia,  Spain,  in  1785,  Marie  Gratien  was  gored  by  an 
ox  in  the  su{K»rior  jK)rtion  of  her  ei)igastrium,  making  a  wound  eight  inches 
long  which  wounded  the  uterus  in  the  same  direction.  Dr.  Antonio  di 
Zubeldia  and  Don  Martin  Monaco  were  called  to  take  charge  of  the  case. 
While  they  were  preparing  to  effect  delivery  by  the  vagina,  the  woman,  in  an 
attack  of  singultus,  rupturtn^l  the  line  of  laceration  and  expelled  the  fetus, 
dead.  On  the  twenty-first  day  the  patient  was  doing  well.  The  wound 
clased  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  week.  The  woman  subse<iuently  enjoyed 
excellent  health  and,  although  she  had  a  small  ventral  hernia,  l)ore  and 
nursed  two  (Jiildren. 

Marsh  ^  cites  the  instance  of  a  woman  of  forty-two,  the  mother  of  eight  chil- 
dren, who  when  eight  months  pregnant  was  horned  by  a  cow.  Her  clothes 
were  not  torn,  but  she  felt  that  the  child  had  slii)ped  out,  and  she  caught  it 
in  her  dre,ss.  She  wju*  seen  by  some  neighbor  twelve  yards  from  the  place 
of  accident,  and  was  assiste<l  to  her  house.  The  Iwwels  protnided  and  the 
child  was  separatcnl  from  the  funis.  A  physician  saw  the  woman  three-quar- 
ters of  an  hour  afterward  and  found  \wr  j)ulseless  and  thoroughly  exhausted. 
There  was  considerable*  but  not  excessive  loss  of  bhwKl,  and  several  feet  of 
intestine  protrude<l  through  the  wound.  The  womb  was  partially  inverted 
through  the  wound,  and  the  phu^enta  was  still  atta(»hed  to  the  invertecl  jx)r- 
tion.  The  wound  in  the  uterus  was  Y-shajHHl.  The  mother  died  in  one  and 
a  half  hours  from  the  reee])tion  of  her  injuries,  but  the  child  was  uninjured. 

Scott  ^' m<»ntions  the  instane(M)f  a  woman  tliirtv-four  vears  old  who  was 
gored  by  an  infuriated  ox  while  in  the  ninth  month  of  her  eighth  pregnancy. 
The  horn  entered  at  the  anterior  superior  s])inous  j)ro(*ess  of  the  ilium,  involv- 
ing the  jiarietes  and  the  ut<TUs.  llu*  child  was  extruded  thnnigh  the  wound 
alnnit  half  an  hour  aft(»r  the  <K*eurrene(*  of  tlu*  accident.  The  cord  was  cut 
and  the  child  survived  and  thrival,  though  the  mother  soon  died.  Stalpart** 
tells  the  almost  incredible  storv  of  w  soldier's  wife  who  went  to  obtain  water 
from  a  stream  luid  was  cut  in  two  by  a  cannonball  while  st-ooping  over.  A 
passing  soldier  ol)ser\'ed  something  to  move  in  the  water,  which,  on  investi- 
gation, he  found  to  be  a  living  child  in  its  membranes.  It  was  christt»ned 
by  onler  of  one  Conlua  and  lived  for  some  time  aftcT. 

Postmortem  Cesarean  Section. — The  possibility  of  delivering  a  child 
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by  Cesarean  section  after  the  death  of  the  motlier  has  been  known  for  a  long 
time  to  the  students  of  medicine.  In  the  olden  times  there  were  laws  making 
compulsory  the  opening  of  the  dead  bodies  of  pregnant  women  shortly  after 
death.  Numa  Pompilius  established  the  first  law,  which  was  called  "  lex 
regia,"  and  in  later  times  there  were  many  such  ordinances.  A  full 
description  of  these  laws  is  on  record.^^  Life  was  believed  possible  after  a 
gestation  of  six  months  or  over,  and,  as  stated,  some  famous  men  were  sup- 
posed to  have  been  born  in  this  manner.  Francois  de  Civile,  who  on  great 
occasions  signed  himself  "  trois  fois  enterr6  et  trois  fois  par  le  gr&ce  de  Dieu, 
ressucit^,"  saw  the  light  of  the  world  by  a  happy  Cesarean  operation  on  his 
exhumed  mother.  Fabricius  Hildanus  and  Bourton  report  similar  instances. 
Bourton  cites  among  others  the  case  of  an  infant  who  was  found  living  twelve 
hours  after  the  death  of  his  mother.  Dufour  *  and  Mauriceau  ^^^  are  two  older 
French  medical  writers  who  discuss  this  subject.  Flajani  '^^  speaks  of  a  case 
in  which  a  child  was  delivered  at  the  death  of  its  mother,  and  some  of  the 
older  Italian  writers  discuss  the  advisability  of  the  operation  in  the  moribund 
state  before  death  actually  ensues.  Heister^^^  writes  of  the  delivery  of  the 
child  after  the  death  of  the  mother  by  opening  the  abdomen  and  uterus. 

Harris^  relates  several  interesting  examples.  In  Peru  in  1794  a  Sambi 
woman  was  killed  by  lightning,  and  the  next  day  the  abdomen  was  opened  by 
official  command  and  a  living  child  was  extracted.  The  Princess  von  Swartzen- 
berg,  who  was  burned  to  death  at  a  ball  in  Paris  in  1810,  was  said  to  have  had 
a  living  child  removed  from  her  body  the  next  day.  Like  all  similar  instances, 
this  was  proved  to  be  false,  as  her  body  was  burned  beyond  the  possibility  of 
recognition,  and,  besides,  she  was  only  four  months  pregnant.  Harris  ^  men- 
tions another  case  of  a  young  woman  who  threw  herself  from  the  Pont  Neuf 
into  the  Seine.  Her  body  was  recovered,  and  a  surgeon  who  was  present 
seized  a  knife  from  a  butcher  standing  by  and  extracted  a  living  child  in  the 
presence  of  the  curious  spectators.  Campbell  ^^  discusses  this  subject  most 
thoroughly,  though  he  advances  no  new  opinions  upon  it. 

Duer  tabulates  the  successful  results  of  a  number  of  cases  of  Cesarean 
section  after  death  as  follows  : — 

Children  extracted  between  1  and    5  minutes  aft«r  death  of  the  mother,  21 

''      10  and  15      ''          ''        ''       ''           ''  13 

**      15  and  30      ' ''  2 

1  hour                      ''        ''       ''           ''  2 

2  hours                     '*         ''       ''           ''  2 

Garezky  of  St.  Petersburg  ^  collected  reports  of  379  cases  of  Cesarean 
section  after  death  with  the  following  results :  308  were  extracted  dead ;  37 
showed  signs  of  life ;  34  were  born  alive.  Of  the  34,  only  5  lived  for  any 
length  of  time.  He  concludes  that  if  extracted  within  five  or  six  minutes 
after  death,  they  may  be  born  alive ;  if  from  six  to  ten  minutes,  they  may 
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still  be  l)om  alive,  though  asphyxiattnl ;  if  from  ten  to  twenty-six  miDUtefi, 
tliey  will  be  highly  a.sphyxiate<l.  In  a  groat  number  of  these  cases  the  infiint 
wa.s  asphyxiateil  or  dead  in  one  minute.  Of  eourse,  if  the  death  is  sadden, 
as  by  ajH)plexy,  accident,  or  suicide,  the  child's  chances  are  better.  These 
statistics  se^^m  conscientious  and  reliable,  and  we  are  safe  in  taking  them  as 
indicative  of  tlie  usual  result,  which  discountenances  the  old  reports  of  death 
as  talking  jJace  some  time  Ixifore  extraction. 

Peuch  *  is  creditcH^l  with  statistics  showing  that  in  453  operations  101  diil- 
dren  gave  signs  of  life,  but  only  45  survived. 

During  the  Conmiunt;  of  Paris,  Tarnier,  one  night  at  the  Matemit^,  was 
called  to  an  inmate  who,  while  lying  in  bed  near  the  end  of  pregnancy,  had 
been  killwl  bv  a  biill  which  fracturiH^l  the  bast*  of  the  skull  and  entered  the 
brain.  He  rt»moved  the  child  bv  Ct»sarean  section  and  it  lived  for  several 
days.  In  another  case*  a  pregnant  woman  fell  from  a  window  for  a  distance 
of  moix?  than  \10  feet,  instant  death  resulting  ;  thirty  minutes  at  least  after  tlie 
death  of  the  mother  an  infant  wjis  removc^l,  which,  after  some  difficulty,  was 
resusc»itati»d  and  lived  for  thirteen  vears.  Tarnier  states  that  deliven'  niav 
take  place  thretMiuarters  of  an  hour  or  even  an  liour  after  the  death  of  the 
mother,  and  he  also  quotes  an  extraordinary'  cast»  by  Hulx;rt  of  a  successful 
Cesarean  oj)eration  two  hours  after  the  mother's  deatli ;  the  woman,  who  was 
eight  months  pregnant,  was  instantly  killeil  while  crossing  a  railroad  track.  ^ 

Hofthian  *^'  reconls  the  case  of  a  successful  Cc»sarean  section  done  ten  min- 
utes after  death.  The  patient  was  a  wonum  of  thirty-six,  in  her  eighth  month 
of  pregnancy,  who  was  suddenly  seizinl  with  eclampsia,  which  terminated 
fatidly  in  ten  horn's.  Ten  minutes  after  Iut  last  respiration  the  Cesarean  sec- 
tion was  jxTformeil  and  a  living  mal(»  child  deliveriHl.  This  infant  was  nour- 
ished with  the  aid  of  a  sjXMin,  but  it  diinl  in  twenty-five  hours  in  conse<{uenee 
of  its  prematuiv  birth  and  enfeeblcHl  vitality. 

Green  '^  sj)eaks  of  a  woman,  nine  months  pregnant,  who  was  run  over  by  a 
heavily  hvh^n  stag(^coaeh  in  the  streets  of  South wark.  She  died  in  about 
twenty  minutes,  and  in  about  twenty  minutes  moix'  a  living  child  was  ex- 
tract(»d  from  her  bv  Cesarean  section.  There  was  a  similar  case  in  the 
Hojntal  St.  Louis,  in  Paris,  in  1821)  ;  but  in  this  case  the  child  was  bom 
alive  live  minutes  after  death.  Squire*-  tells  of  a  eas(»  in  which  the  mother 
died  of  dilatation  of  the  aorta,  and  in  from  twentv  to  thirtv  minutes  the  child 
was  saved.  In  comment  on  this  ease  Avcling  is  quote<l  as  saying  that  he 
1  relieved  it  possibh?  to  save  a  child  one  hour  aft(n'  the  death  of  the  mother. 
Xo  less  an  authority  than  Playfair  speaks  of  a  ease  in  which  a  child  was  bom 
half  an  hour  after  the  death  of  the  niotlier.  Beekman^  relates  Uie  histon"  of 
a  woman  wlio  died  suddenlv  in  convulsions.  The  incision  was  made  about 
five  miiuites  after  death,  and  a  niaU'  child  about  four  pounds  in  weight  was 
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extracted.  The  child  exhibited  feeble  heart-contractions  and  was  despaired  of. 
Happily,  after  numerous  and  persistent  means  of  resuscitation,  applied  for 
about  two  and  a  half  hours,  regular  respirations  were  established  and  the 
child  eventually  recovered.  Walter  *  reports  a  successful  instance  of  removal 
of  the  child  afl^r  the  death  of  the  mother  from  apoplexy. 

Cleveland  ^  gives  an  account  of  a  woman  of  forty-seven  wliich  is  of  special 
interest.  The  mother  had  become  impregnated  five  months  after  the  cessa- 
tion of  menstruation,  and  a  uterine  sound  had  been  used  in  ignorance  of 
the  impregnation  at  this  late  period.  The  mother  died,  and  one  hour  later  a 
living  child  was  extracted  by  Cesarean  section.  There  are  two  other  recent 
cases  recorded  of  extraction  afl^r  an  hour  had  expired  from  the  death.  One 
is  cited  bv  Veronden  ^  in  which  the  extraction  was  two  hours  after  death, 
a  living  child  resulting,  and  the  other  by  Blatner^  in  which  one  hour  had 
elapsed  after  death,  when  the  child  was  taken  out  alive. 

Cases  of  rupture  of  the  uterus  during  pregnancy  from  the  pressure 
of  the  contents  and  delivery  of  the  fetus  by  some  unnatural  passiige  are 
found  in  profiision  through  medical  literature,  and  seem  to  have  been  of 
special  interest  to  the  older  observers.  Benivenius  ®  saw  a  case  in  which  the 
uterus  ruptured  and  the  intestines  protruded  from  the  vulva.  An  instance 
similar  to  the  one  recorded  by  Benivenius  is  also  found  in  the  last  century  in 
Grermany.'^  Bouillon^  and  Desbois,  two  French  physicians  of  the  last 
century,  both  record  examples  of  the  uterus  rupturing  in  the  last  stages  of 
pregnancy  and  the  mother  recovering.  Sclireiber^  gives  an  instance  of  rupture 
of  the  uterus  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  a  13-pound  fetus,  and  there  is 
recorded  ^  the  account  of  a  rupture  caused  by  a  20-pound  fetus  that  made  its 
way  into  the  abdomen.  We  find  old  accounts  of  cases  of  rupture  of  the 
uterus  with  birth  by  the  umbilicus  and  the  recovery  of  the  woman.*  Vespr^J 
describes  a  case  in  which  the  uterus  was  ruptured  by  the  feet  of  the  fetus. 

Farquharson  ^  has  an  account  of  a  singular  case  in  midwifery  in  which  the 
abdomen  ruptured  from  the  pressure  of  the  fetus ;  and  quite  recently  Geo- 
ghegan  *  illustrates  the  possibilities  of  uterine  pressure  in  pregnancy  by  a  post- 
mortem examination  after  a  fatal  parturition,  in  which  the  stomach  was  found 
pushed  through  the  diaphragm  and  lying  under  the  left  chwicle.  Heywood 
Smith™  narrates  the  particulars  of  a  case  of  premature  labor  at  seven  months 
in  which  rupture  of  the  uterus  occurred  and,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  case  was  complicated  by  placenta  praevia,  the  patient  recovered. 

Rupture  of  the  uterus  and  recovery  does  not  necessarily  prevent  subsequent 
successful  pr^nancy  and  delivery  by  the  natural  channels.      Whinerj' "  relates 
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an  instance  of  a  niptiirod  utenu  in  a  healthy  Irisli  woman  of  thirty-Beven 
from  wlioni  a  diriid  child  wan  uxtraptc<l  by  alxlominal  section  antl  who  was 
safely  delivered  of  a  healthy  female  child  about  one  year  afterward.  Aiialo- 
pHis  to  this  caxc  is  tluit  of  liiiwrviH*,"  who  details  the  int<taucc  of  a  woman 
who  had  been  delivered  five  times  of  dead  children  ;  she  had  a  ver>-  narrow 
pelviH  and  labor  was  always  iiidnced  at  the  ciphth  month  to  at«urp  delivery. 
In  h(T  sixth  jin^gnaticy  she  had  niiscaleulnt^.tl  her  time,  and,  in  condC({nence, 
her  litems  mirtiired  in  an  unexpected  j>arturilion,  but  she  recovered  and  had 
seversil  gubseiiuent  i»refrnaneies. 

Occasionally  there  is  a  spontaneous  rupture  of  the  vagina  during  the 
process  of  )Hirturitioii,  the  uterus  rcmiiiniuj;  intact.  Wiltshire  reixirts  tiiich  a 
ea-^>  in  a  woman  who  had  a  nia«t  pnnnincnt  sacrum  ;  the  laceration  wa«  trana- 
Vf-rse  and  quite  extensive,  but  the  woman  made  a  gtxKl  recovery.  Schauta 
pictures  an  exostosis  on  the  proniontorj-  of  the  sacnitn  (Fig.  20).  Blenkin- 
sop ''  cites  ail  instance  in  which  the  lalrar  was  neither  protnicted  nor  ahnumiolly 
severe,  y<'t  the  nipture  of  the  vsipiiia  took  place  with  the  escajw  of  the  child 
into  the  alHlonien  of  the  mother,  and  was 
fn)m  thence  extracted  by  Cesarean  seo- 
li(ni.  A  jM'culiarity  of  this  ea.se  was 
the  easy  expiilsiuii  fnim  the  uterus,  no 
iiistnimciitat  or  other  manual  interfer- 
ence Iwin^  attempted  and  tlie  uterus 
reniaiiiin^r  jHTfcctly  intact. 

]n   winie   cases   then'   is  extensive 
sloughing  of   the   genitals    after 
parturition  witii  recoven-  far  beyond 
v\    20— Kiiui.-iiiieviu»i."i-unii].' mii.iiiiio  cxiMtrtutiuii.     (i<NK.'h    iitcntions  a  case 

(SthBiiiii).  ill  which  the  wliole  va^na  sloughed, 

yet  to  liis  surprise  the  patient  recov- 
erod.  Aetins  and  Bi'oivenius  siM'ak  of  rccoverj'  in  such  cases  after  lofls 
of  the  wlioh!  uterus.  Cazeiiavt-  of  linrdeaux''  n-hites  a  most  niarveIou» 
ca^^'  in  wliieli  a  primipara  suitcrc<l  in  hi1>or  from  an  ini[»ictcd  head.  She 
wiL-i  twenty-tivc,  of  very  iliniimitive  statniv,  and  was  in  hilH)r  a  long  time. 
AIUt  labor,  shiujrliin>r  of  the  jmrts  c<imnienw"l  and  projrresMHl  in  such  aa 
<'xtent  that  in  one  month  there  w<'ri'  in>  tnutes  of  the  labia,  nymphie,  vagiua, 
jK-rincuni,  or  anus.  There  was  simply  a  large  ()i>cniiin  extending  from  tlie 
meatus  nrinarius  t<»  the  cim-cvx,  Thi'  rectovaginal  wptiim,  the  lower  portion 
of  the  rectum,  and  thi-  mvk  of  the  bladder  wcri'  oblitorsited.  The  woman  sur- 
vivetl,  although  she  always  cxiiericnifKl  gR'at  dilfieulty  in  urination  and  in 
cntin-ly  emptying  the  rectum.  A  similar  instance  is  reported '' in  a  woman 
of  thirt}'  who  was   thirty-six    hour-    in  labor.     The   fundus  of  the  uterus 
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descended  into  the  vagina  and  the  whole  uterine  apparatus  was  removed. 
The  lower  part  of  the  rectum  depended  between  the  labia ;  in  the  presence 
of  the  physician  the  nurse  drew  this  out  and  it  separated  at  the  sphincter  ani. 
On  examining  the  parts  a  single  opening  was  seen,  as  in  the  preceding  case, 
from  tlie  pubes  to  the  coccyx.  Some  time  afterward  the  end  of  the  intestine 
descended  several  inches  and  hung  loosely  on  the  concave  surface  of  the  rec- 
tum. A  sponge  was  introduced  to  support  the  rectum  and  prevent  access  of 
air.  The  destniction  of  the  parts  was  so  complete  and  the  opening  so  large 
as  to  bring  into  view  the  whole  inner  surface  of  the  pelvis,  in  spite  of  which, 
after  ])rolonged  suppuration,  the  wound  cicatrized  from  behind  forward  and 
health  returned,  except  as  regards  the  inconvenience  of  feces  and  urine. 
Milk-sc»cretion  appeared  late  and  lasted  two  months  without  influencing  the 
other  functions. 

There  are  cases  in  which,  through  the  ignorance  of  the  midwife  or  the 
physician,  prolapsed  pelvic  organs  are  mistaken  for  afterbirth  and  ex- 
tracted. There  have  been  instances  in  which  the  whole  uterus  and  its  ap- 
pendages, not  being  recognized,  have  been  dragged  out.  Walters*  cites  the 
instance  of  a  woman  of  twenty-two,  who  was  in  her  third  confinement.  The 
midwife  in  attendance,  finding  the  afterbirth  did  not  come  away,  pulled  at  the 
funis,  which  broke  at  its  attachment.  She  then  introduced  her  hand  and  tore 
away  what  proved  to  be  the  whole  of  the  uterus,  with  the  right  ovary  and 
fallopian  tube,  a  portion  of  the  round  ligament,  and  the  left  tube  and  ovarian 
ligament  attached  to  it.  A  large  quantity  of  omentum  protruded  from  the 
vulva  and  upper  part  of  the  vagina,  and  an  enormous  rent  was  left.  Walters 
saw  the  woman  twenty-one  hours  afterward,  and  ligated  and  severed  the  pro- 
truding omentum.  On  the  t^venty-eighth  day,  aft^r  a  marvelous  recover)', 
she  was  able  to  drive  to  the  Royal  Berkshire  Hospital,  a  distance  of  five  miles. 
At  the  time  of  report,  two  years  and  six  months  after  the  mutilation,  she  was 
in  j)erfect  health.  Walters  looked  into  the  statistics  of  such  cases  and  found 
36  accidental  removals  of  the  uterus  in  the  puerperium  with  14  recoveries. 
All  but  three  of  these  were  without  a  doubt  attended  by  previous  inversion 
of  the  uterus. 

A  medical  man  was  tried  for  manslaughter  in  1878**  because  he  made  a 
similar  mistake.  He  had  delivered  a  woman  by  means  of  the  forceps,  and, 
after  delivery,  brought  away  what  he  thought  a  tumor.  This  "  tumor ''  tK)n- 
sisted  of  the  uterus,  >vith  the  placenta  attached  to  the  fundus,  the  funis,  a  por- 
tion of  the  lateral  lig-ament,  containing  one  ovary  and  alx»ut  three  inches  of 
vagina.  The  uterus  was  not  inverted.  A  horrible  case,  with  similar  results, 
hapj>ened  in  France,  and  was  reported  by  Tardieu.*^  A  brutal  peasant,  whose 
wife  was  pregnant,  dragged  out  a  fetus  of  seven  months,  together  with  the 
utenis  and  the  whole  intestinal  canal,  from  within  50  cm.  of  the  pylorus  to 
within  8  cm.  of  the  ileoceciil  valve.     The  woman  was  seen  three-quarters  of 
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an  liimr  after  the  intestines  had  been  fuund  in  the  yard  (where  the  brute  had 
thrown  them),  still  alive  and  repr<»aching  her  niurdei-er.  Hotfiiiaii  "  dn*  an 
instance  in  which  a  midwite,  in  her  anxiety  to  extract  the  afterbirth,  mtule 
traftit)!!  on  the  cord,  brought  out  tlie  ut*TUs,  ovaries,  aud  tuboii,  and  tore  the 
vulva  and  perineum  as  far  as  the  anus. 

Woodson ''  tellg  tlie  stoiy  of  a  negresH  who  wan  four  inonthn  pix^naiit,  and 
who,  on  being  seized  with  severe  uterine  jiains  iu  a  bath,  sueceedetl  in  ^izii^ 
the  fetus  an<l  drawing  it  oiit,  but  inverting  the  uterus  in  tlie  operation. 
There  is  a  case  reuordeil "  of  a  girl  of  eighteen,  near  her  labor,  who,  Ixring 
driven  from  hi-r  house  by  her  father,  look  refuge  in  a  neighboring  house,  and 
sunn  li  h  tli['  p:ii!is  of  chiUI-hiilh.  The  accoucheur  was  »umuion<^^l,  [iro- 
nouncixl  them  false  pidiis,  and  went  away. 
On  his  return  he  found  the  girl  dyii% 
witli  her  uterus  completely  iiivtrted  and 
huugitig  between  lier  l^s.  TliU  unfop- 
tiniute  nuiidoti  had  becu  delivered  while 
htandinji  upright,  with  her  cllxiw^  on  the 
back  of  a  chair.  The  chihi  stuldenly 
cM'aped,  briiif^ng  with  it  the  uterus,  hut 
.IS  the  funis  ruptured  the  chilit  fell  la  the 
III  Mir.  AVagner  pictures  partial  jm>l]i|i^<' 
ol'  the  wimib  in  lalwjr  (Fig.  21 ). 

It  wiHild  too  miu'li  extend  this  ehii|f 
icr  to  include  the  many  accidents  inci- 
dent to  labor,  and  only  a  few  of  esptvini 
iiilircst  will  be  given.  Cases  like  rupture 
til'  an  aneurysm  during  labor,  extensive 
hcmorrliage,  tlie  entranoe  of  air  into  the 
uterine  veins  and  sinuses,  and  oonrniuu 
lUmrncT],  lacerations  will  be  omitteil,  together  with 

complicated  births  like  those  of  dduble 
monsters,  etc.,  but  there  are  several  other  cases  tliut  deserve  meDtioii. 
Eldridfje''  gives  an  inirtane^'  of  fiejiHration  of  the  symphysis  pubis  during 
laJjor, — a  natural  symphysiotomy.  A  separation  of  j  inch  couhl  be  tli^enwd 
at  the  symphysis,  and  in  addition  (he  sacroiliac  syuehondrotfis  was  also  i|uite 
movable.  The  woman  luu!  not  been  able  to  walk  in  the  latter  part  of 
her  pregnancy.  The  cliild  weighed  lOJ  pounds  anil  had  a  large  head  iu 
a  reniark^ly  advanced  stage  of  ossificaticm,  with  the  fontanelles  nearly 
cli>aed.  Delivery  was  effected,  though  during  the  passage  of  the  head  the 
pnbes  separated  to  such  an  extent  that  Bldridgi!  placed  two  fingiTs  ht^tweeu 
them.     The  mother  n^eoverei!,  and  had  jjcrfcct  union  and  normal  W-otuotlon, 
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Sanders*  reports  a  case  of  the  separation  of  the  pubic  bones  in  labor. 
Shidley  ^  mentions  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  pelvis  during  instrumental  deliv- 
ery. Humphreys "  cites  a  most  curious  instance.  The  patient,  it  appears, 
had  a  lai^  exostosis  on  the  body  of  the  pubes  which,  during  parturition,  was 
forced  through  the  walls  of  the  uterus  and  bladder,  resulting  in  death.  Kilian 
reports  four  cases  of  death  from  perforation  of  the  uterus  in  this  manner, 
Schauta  pictures  such  an  exostosis  (Fig,  22). 

Chandler'^  relates  an  instance  in  which  there  was  laceration  of  the  liver 
during  parturition ;  and  Hubbard  *  reconls  a  case  of  rupture  of  the  spleen 
aiVer  labor. 

Sjnnphjrsiotomy  is  an  operation  consisting  of  division  of  the  pubic  sympiiy- 
sisinortler  to  facilitate  delivery  in  narrow  pelves.  This  operation  has  under- 
gone a  most  remarkable  revival  during  the  (>ast  two  years.  It  originated  in  a 
suggestion  by  Pineau  in  his  work  on  surgery  in  1598,'  and  in  1666  was  first 
performed  by  La  Courvfe  upon  a  dead  Ixxly  in  order  to  save  tiie  child,  and 
afterward  by  Plenk,  in  1766,"  for  the  same  purpose.  In  1777  Sigault  first 
proposed  the  operation  on  the  living, 
and  Ferram  was  the  one  to  carry  out, 
practically,  the  proposition, — although 
iSigault  is  generally  considerwl  to  be 
the  first  symphysiotomist,  and  the  pro- 
cedure is  very  generally  known  as  the 
"  .Sigaultean  operation."  From  Fer- 
rara's  time  to  1858,  when  the  oper- 
ation had  practically  died  out,  it  had  Fig.  k.— EioMm{9onthfaTDiphyii>(Sch>uu). 
been  performed  85  times,  with  a  re- 
corded mortality  of  33  per  cent.  In  1866  the  Italians,  under  the  leadership 
of  Morisani  of  Naples,  revived  the  operation,  and  in  twenty  years  had  per- 
formed it  70  times  with  a  mortality  of  24  per  cent.  Owing  to  rigid  anti- 
septic technic,  the  last  38  of  these  operations  (1886  to  1891)  showed  a  mortality 
of  only  5J  per  cent.,  while  the  infant-mortality  was  only  lOJ  percent.  The 
modern  history  of  this  operation  is  quite  interesting,  and  is  very  completely 
reviewed  by  Hirst  and  DorlaiKi.*" 

In  November,  1893,  Hirst  rei>orted  212  operations  since  1887,  with  a 
maternal  mortality  of  12.73  per  cent,  and  a  fetal  mortality  of  28  per  cent. 
In  his  later  statistics  Morisani  gives  55  eases  with  2  maternal  deaths  and 
1  infantile  death,  while  ZweifeP  reports  14  cases  from  the  Leipzig  clinic 
with  no  maternal  death  and  2  fetal  deaths,  1  from  asphyxia  and  1  from 
pneumonia,  two  days  after  birth.  All  the  modem  statistics  are  correspond- 
in^y  € 
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Irwin  roiK)rts  a  ca'^c  in  which  the  firm  attachment  of  the  fetal  head  to 
the  uterim*  jwirietes  rendereil  delivery  without  artificial  aid  imjKissible^  aiid  it 
was  nire-ssar}'  to  perform  eriiniotomy.  The  ri^ht  temjxiral  Region  of  the  chikl 
adhered  to  the  internal  .surface  of  the  nwk  of  the  uterus,  Ix^ing  connectcfd  by 
membranes.  The  woman  was  foitv-four  veai*s  old,  and  the  child  was  her 
fourth. 

Delay  in  the  Birth  of  the  Second  Twin, — In  twin  pn'^mncies  there 
is  sometimes  a  delav  oi*  manv  davs  in  the  birth  of  a  swond  child,  even  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  give  suspicion  of  sujM'rfetiition.     Pignot  s]x^aks  of  one 
twin  two  months  befon*  the  other.     I)(»  Bos<^h  sj)eaks  of  a  delay  of  seveii- 
tcH'u  davs  ;  and  there  were  2  eases  on  record  in  France  in  the  last  centurv,  ■ 
one  of  which  was  delave<l  ten  (hivs,  and  the  other  showed  an  inter\'al  of  seven 
weeks  between  the  deliverv  of  the  twins.     There  is  an  old  case  on   n*eord  *" 
in  which  there  wils  an  interval  of  six  we(»ks  betwt^en  deliverii»s ;  Jam^en  '* 
gives  an  account  of  three  births  in  ten  months  ;  Pinart  ^  mentions  a  ease  with  an 
int(»rval  of  ten  <lays  ;  Thilenius,  one  of  thirteen  days  ;  and  Ephemerides,  one  of 
one  week.     Wildberg**  describes  a  case  in  which  on<»  twin  was  born  two  months 
aft(»r  the  other,  and  then^  was  no  seen'tion  of  milk   until  after  the  !«t»ei)nd 
birth.     A  i'ull  description  oi'  Wildljerg's  case  is  given  in  another  journal" 
in  brief,  as  follows :  A  woman,  eightt'cn  months  marri(»il,  was   in   lalxir  in 
the  eighth  month  of  pregnancy.     She  gave  birth  to  a  child,  which,  though 
not  fully  mature<l,  lived.     There  was  no  milk-secretion  in  her  breasts,  and 
she  could   distinctlv   fe(»l    the   movements  of  another  child  ;    her  alKlomeii 
incn»ased  in  size.     A  iter  two  months  she   had   another  labor,  and   a   fuUv 
devcIopiHl  and  strong  child  was  l)orn,  nuich  heavi<'r  than  the  first.     On  the 
third  day  after,  the  breasts  beeame  enlai'ged,  and  she  exiM'riencHl  considerable 
fever.     If  was  noticeable  in  this  case  that  a  placenta  was  dis<.»hargeil  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  after  \\\o  fiist  birth.     Irvine  *^  relates  an  instance  of  thirtv-two 
davs'  delav;  and  Pfau*-'  one  of  seven  davs'. 

Carson  **  cites  the  instan(H*  of  a  noblewoman  of  forty,  the  mother  of  four 
children,  who  was  taken  ill  ai)out  two  weeks  before  eonfinement  wits  ex  jieeteil, 
and  was  easily  <lelivere<l  of  a  male  child,  which  seeme*!  well  fornieil,  with 
j>erfcct  nails,  but  weakly.  After  the  birth  tin'  mother  never  Ixx^anie  healthy 
or  natural  in  apj>eaiiuice.  She  was  su])iM>se<l  to  be  dying  <»f  dropsy,  but  after 
forty-four  <lays  the  myst<'rv  was  <'leare<l  l»y  the  birth  of  a  fin(»,  well-grown, 
and  healthy  daughter.      Both  mother  and  child  <lid  well. 

Ad<lison  '  describes  the  case  of  a  woman  who  was  delivered  of  a  healthv 
male  child,  and  <*ver}thing  was  well  imtil  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day,  when 
intense  lalnir-pains  set  in,  and  well-formed  twins  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's 
egg  were  born.     In  this  strange  case,  possil)ly  an  example  of  superletation, 

a  418,  1751,  1()7  ;  and  418,  175t>,  112.         >•  KJO.  iv.  R,  771.  c  462,  T.  xl.,  448. 
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the  patient  made  a  good  recovery  and  the  first  child  lived.  A  similar  case 
is  reported  by  Lumby  **  in  which  a  woman  was  delivered  on  January  1 8th, 
by  a  midwife,  of  a  full-grown  and  healthy  female  child.  On  the  third  day 
she  came  down-stairs  and  resumed  her  ordinary  duties,  which  she  con- 
tinued until  February  4th  (seventeen  days  after).  At  this  time  she  was  de- 
livered of  twins,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  healthy  and  well-developed.  The  placenta 
was  of  the  consistency  of  jelly  and  had  to  be  scoope<l  away  with  the  hand. 
The  mother  and  children  did  well.  This  woman  was  the  mother  of  ten  children 
besides  the  product  of  this  conception,  and  at  the  latter  occurrence  had  entire 
absence  of  pains  and  a  very  easy  parturition. 

Pincott  ^  had  a  case  with  an  inter\'al  of  seven  weeks  l)etween  the  births ; 
Vale  *^  1  of  two  months  ;  Bush  ^  1  of  seventeen  days  ;  and  Burke  ®  1  with  an 
interval  of  two  months.  Douglas  ^  cites  an  instance  of  twins  being  lx)rn  four 
days  apart.  Bessems  of  Antwerp,  in  1866,  mentions  a  woman  with  a  bicor- 
nate  uterus  who  bore  two  twins  at  fifty -four  days'  interval. 

»  224,  1878,  i.,  227.  *>  224,  188(5.  c  476,  1842. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

PROLIFICITY. 

General  Historic  Observations. — Prolificitv  is  a  much  discussed  sub- 

ject,  for  besklw  its  medical  and  general  interest  it  is  of  importance  in  social 
as  well  as  in  jx)litical  wononiy.  Sujx^rfluoiis  {)opulation  was  a  question  that 
came  to  consciousness  tnirly  ;  Aristotle  spoke  of  legislation  to  prevent  the  in- 
crease; of  jK)pulati<>n  and  the  physical  and  mental  deterioration  of  the  race, — 
he  believcnl  in  a  [K^piilation  fixod  as  n»gards  numhers, — and  later  Liycuigns 
transformcil  these  precepts  into  a  t^'rrible  law.  Strabonius  reports  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Cath(»a  lirought  their  infants  at  the  age  of  two  months  before  a 
magistrate  for  insjx'ction.  The  strong  and  prrmiising  were  preserved  and  the 
weak  destrovKl.  The  found(Ts  of  th<»  Roman  Empire  followed  a  similar 
usage.  With  great  indignation  Si'necia,  Ovid,  and  Juvenal  reproved  this 
barl)arity  of  the  Romans.  With  the  <lomi nation  of  Christianity  tlxis  custom 
gradually  diminished,  and  Constantine  stopixnl  it  altogether,  ordering  succor 
to  the  jxK)ple  too  p<M)r  to  rear  their  own  children.  Tlie  old  Celts  were  so 
jealous  of  their  vigor  that  they  j)lace(l  their  babes  on  a  shield  in  the  river, 
and  regjinlwl  those  thtit  the  waves  res})ected  as  legitimate  and  worthy  to 
become  members  of  their  clans.  In  manv  of  tlie  Oriental  countries,  where  the 
]X)pulation  is  often  very  excessive  and  poverty  great,  the  girl  babies  of  the 
lower  chtsses  w<'re  destroye*!.  At  one  time  the  criMMHliles,  held  sacred  in  the 
Nile,  were  given  the  surplus  infants.  By  destroying  the  females  the  breed- 
ing mK^essiirily  diminished,  and  tluj  number  of  the  weaker  and  dependent 
classes  became  less.  In  (»ther  countries  persons  having  children  beyond  their 
ability  to  sup]>ort  were  privileged  to  sell  them  to  citizens,  who  contracted  to 
raise  them  on  ctmdition  that  thev  Inrame  their  slaves. 

General  Law,  and  the  Influence  of  War. — In  the  increase  of  the 
world's  population,  although  circuinstan<»es  may  for  the  time  alter  it,  a 
gen<'nil  avenige  of  ]>rolificity  has,  in  tlu^  long  run,  been  maintained.  In  the 
history  of  every  nation  artificial  circumstances,  such  as  fashion,  war,  poverty, 
etc.,  at  some  peri<Kl  have  tenijiorjirily  low<*re(l  the  av(»nige  of  prelificitj' ;  but 
a  furtluT  search  finds  another  periofl,  under  opposite  cireumstances,  which 
will  more  than  eoniiK*nsate  for  it.  The  offvct  of  a  long-continued  war  or  wan 
on  generation  and  prolificitv  has  never  been  given  i)roper  consideration.  In 
such  times  marriages  b(.>come  much  less  fre([uent ;  the  husbands  are  separated 
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from  their  wives  for  long  periods ;  many  women  are  left  widows  ;  the  females 
become  in  excess  of  the  males ;  the  excitement  of  the  times  overtops  the  desire 
for  sexual  intercourse,  or,  if  there  is  the  same  desire,  the  unprolific  prostitute 
furnishes  the  satisfaction  ;  and  such  facts  as  these,  coupled  with  many  similar 
ones,  siK)n  pn)duce  an  astonishing  effect  upon  the  comparative  birth-rate  and 
death-rate  of  the  country.  The  resources  of  a  country,  so  far  as  concerns 
population,  become  less  as  the  period  of  peace-disturbance  is  prolonged. 
Mayo-Smith*  quotes  von  Mayr  in  the  following  example  of  tlie  influence 
of  the  war  of  1870—71  on  the  birth-rate  in  Bavaria, — the  figures  for  births 
are  thrown  back  nine  months,  so  as  to  show  the  time  of  conception  :  Before 
the  war  under  normal  conception  the  number  of  births  was  about  16,000 
per  month.  During  the  war  it  sank  to  about  2000  per  month.  Immediately 
on  the  cessation  of  hostilities  it  arose  to  its  former  nimiber,  while  the  actual 
return  of  the  troops  brought  an  increase  of  2000  per  month.  The  maximum 
was  reached  in  March,  1872,  when  it  was  18,450.  The  war  of  1866  seems 
to  have  passed  over  Germany  without  any  great  influence,  the  birth-rate  in 
1865  being  39.2;  in  1866,  39.4;  in  1867,  38.3;  in  1868,  38.4.  On  the 
other  hand,  while  the  birth-rate  in  1870  was  40.1,  in  1871  it  was  only  35.9 ; 
in  1872  it  recovere<l  to  41.1,  and  remained  above  41  down  to  1878.  Von 
Mayr  believes  the  war  had  a  depressing  influence  upon  the  rate  apart  fn)m 
the  mere  absence  of  the  men,  as  shown  in  the  fact  that  immediately  upon  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  it  recovered  in  Bavaria,  although  it  was  several  months 
before  the  return  of  the  troops. 

Mayo-Smith,  in  remarking  on  the  influence  of  war  on  the  marriage-rate, 
says  that  in  1866  the  Prussian  rate  fell  from  18.2  to  15.6,  while  the  Austrian 
rate  fell  from  15.5  to  13.0.  In  the  war  of  1870-71  the  Prussian  rate  fell  from 
17.9  in  1869  to  14.9  in  1870  and  15.9  in  1871  ;  but  in  the  two  years  after 
peace  was  made  it  rose  to  20.6  and  20.2,  the  highest  rates  ever  recorded.  In 
France  the  rate  fell  from  16.5  to  12.1  and  14.4,  and  then  rose  to  19.5  and 
17.7,  the  highest  rates  ever  recorded  in  France. 

Influence  of  Rural  and  Urban  Life. — Rural  district?  are  always  very 
prolific,  and  when  we  hear  the  wails  of  writers  on  "  Social  Economy,"  bemoan- 
ing the  small  birth-rates  of  their  large  cities,  we  need  have  no  fear  for  urban 
extinction,  as  emigration  from  the  country  by  many  ambitious  sons  and 
daughters,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  superior  advantages  that  the  city  oflfers, 
will  not  only  keep  up  but  to  a  certain  point  increase  the  population,  until  the 
reaction  of  overcrowding,  following  the  self-regulating  law  of  compensation, 
starts  a  return  emigration. 

The  effect  of  climate  and  race  on  prolificity,  though  much  spoken  of, 

is  not  so  great  a  factor  as  supposed.  The  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  are 
surpassed  by  none  in  the  point  of  prolificity ;  yet  their  location  is  quite 
northern.     The  Swedes  have  always  been  noted  for  their  fecundity.     Olaf 
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RmllK'ck  •  savs  that  from  8  to  1 2  was  tlip  usual  familv  imni1x>r,  and  some  ran 
as  high  art  25  or  IK).  A(HH)r(ling  to  Lord  Karnes,  in  Iceland  before  the 
phigue  (about  1710)  faniili(»s  of  from  15  to  20  were  quite  common.  The  old 
8<»ttlers  in  chjUI  North  America  were  always  hlesstMl  with  large  faiuilies^  and 
QuehiHj  is  still  notcnl  for  its  jm>lificity.  There  is  little  diifen.»nce  in  this  resjject 
among  nations,  wi»man  lK»ing  limiteil  ahout  the  same  everj'where,  and  the 
gt»nenil  average  of  the  range  of  the  jmnluctive  function  remaining  nearlv 
identical  in  all  nations.  Of  course,  exception  must  be  made  as  to  the  extremes 
of  north  or  south. 

Ancient  and  Modern  Prolificity. — Xoristhen*  mucli  difference  between 
ancient  and  nKKlern  times.  W(»  r(»ad  in  the  writings  of  Aristotle,  Pliny,  and 
Albucasis  of  the  wonderful  f(»rtility  of  the  women  of  Egj'pt,  Arabia,  and 
other  warm  countri^'s,  fn)m  8  to  <>  children  often  being  l>orn  at  once  and 
living  to  maturity  ;  but  from  th(»  woiuhT  and  surprise  shown  in  the  narration 
of  thes4»  facts,  they  were*  <loubth^ss  exceptions,  of  which  pandlels  may  be  found 
in  the  pivsent  day.  The  ancient  Grci'k  an<l  K(»man  families  were  no  larger 
than  thos<'  of  to-<lay,an<l  were  smalh'r  in  the  zenith  of  Roman  affluence,  and 
continu(K!  small  until  tlie  perio<l  of  deca<lence. 

Legal  Encouragement  of  Prolificity. — In  (Quebec  Province,  Canada, 
aironling  to  a  Montreal  authority,'*  100  acres  ol*  land  an*  allottCH.1  to  the  father 
who  has  a  dozen  children  by  h'gitimate  marriage.  The  siune  journal  states 
that,  stimulat(><l  by  the  premium  otIenMl,  families  of  20  or  more  are  not  rare, 
the  n»sults  of  patriotic  efforts.  In  1SJ)5,  1742  "chefs  de  famille^'  made 
their  <'laim  acconling  to  the  conditions  of  the  law,  and  one,  Paul  Bi'llanger, 
of  the  Kiver  du  I^)up,  claime<l  .*^(M)  acres  as  his  pn'mium,  based  on  the  fact 
that  he  was  the  father  of  .*>«>  ehildi-en.  Another  claimant,  Monsieur  Thioret 
de  Sainte  Genevieve,  ha<l  bci'ii  i)res<'nte<l  bv  his  wife,  a  woman  not  vet  thirty 
y(nirs  old,  with  1 7  <'hildn'n.  She  ha<l  triplets  twice  in  the  space  of  five  velars 
antl  twins  thriiv  in  the  mean  time.  It  is  a  matter  oi'  <'<mj<^ture  what  the 
eff^'i't  wouhl  be  of  such  a  pn'mium  in  countries  with  a  lowering  birth-rate, 
and  a  Kn^nch  meilieal  journal,  <juoting  the  foregoing,  regrt^tfully  wishi*8  for 
some  countrvmen  at  home  likt^  their  brothers  in  (hielxr. 

Old  Explanations  of  Prolificity. — The  old  exj)lanation  of  the  causation 

of  the  remarkable  exceptions  to  th<^  ruli\«i  ol'  prolifieity  was  similar  to  that 
advanctMl  by  KmjX'dtK^es,  who  says  that  the  gri'ater  the  quantity  of  semen,  the 
irn^ater  the  nunkber  of  ehihli-en  at  birth.  Pan'.*'''^  later,  uses  a  similar  rea«ion 
to  explain  the  causation  of  nion>tn»siri«'s.  grouping  them  into  two  classes,  th<we 
ilue  to  defieien<\v  i)f  M'lnen,  su«-h  as  the  aeej^halous  tyjM',  and  those  due  to  ex- 
^•ess,  sueh  as  the  double  monsteiv^.  lIipi>«H»rates,  in  \\\>  w«>rk  on  the  "Nature 
i»f  tlu'  Infant/'  tells  u>  tliat  twins  are  the  result  <»f  a  >ingle  c<ntus,  and  we  are 
also  intbrmetl  that  each  int'ant  has  a  eiiorion  :  so  that  Intth  kinds  of  phind 
gi\^tation  ( monoehorionie  and  diehorionie)  weiv  known  to  the  ancients.     In  this 
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treatise  it  is  further  stated  that  the  twins  mav  be  male  or  female,  or  both 
males  or  l)Oth  females  ;  the  male  is  formed  when  the  semen  is  thick  and  strong. 

The  greatest  number  of  children  at  a  single  birth  that  it  is  possible 
for  a  woman  to  have  has  never  been  definitely  determined.  Aristotle  gives  it 
as  his  opinion  that  one  woman  can  bring  forth  no  more  than  5  children  at  a 
single  birth,  and  discredits  reports  of  multiplicity  above  this  numl)er ;  while 
Pliny,  who  is  not  held  to  l)e  so  trustworthy,  positively  states  that  there  were 
authentic  records  of  as  many  as  12  at  a  birth.  Throughout  the  ages  in  which 
suj)erstitiou8  distortion  of  facts  and  unquestioning  cre<lulity  was  unchecketl, 
all  s<^)rts  of  incrt^dible  accounts  of  prolificity  are  found.  Martin  Cromerus,  a 
Polish  historian,  quotcKl  by  Pare,  who  has  done  some  good  work  in  statistical 
research  on  this  subject,  says*  that  Margaret,  of  a  noble  and  ancient  family 
near  Cracovia,  the  w^ife  of  Count  A'^irboslaus,  brought  forth  36  living  childrt»n 
on  January  20,  1296. 

The  celebrated  case  of  Countess  Margaret,  daughter  of  Floreut  IV.,  Earl 
of  Holland,  and  s|)ouse  of  Count  Hermann  of  Henneberg,  w^as  supposed  to 
have  occurred  just  before  this,  on  Good  Friday,  1278.  She  was  at  this  time 
forty-two  years  of  age,  and  at  one  birth  brought  forth  365  infants,  182  males, 
182  females,  and  1  hermaphrodite.  They  were  all  baptized  in  two  large 
brazen  dishes  by  the  Bishop  of  Treras,  the  males  being  called  John,  the 
females  Elizal>eth.  During  the  last  centurj'-  the  basins  were  still  on  exhibi- 
tion in  the  village  church  of  Losdun,  and  most  of  the  visitors  to  Hague  went 
out  to  see  them,  as  they  were  reckoned  one  of  the  curiosities  of  Holland.  The 
affliction  was  ascribed  to  the  curse  of  a  jKDor  woman  who,  holding  twins  in  her 
arms,  approached  the  Countess  for  aid.  She  was  not  only  denied  alms,  but 
was  insulted  by  being  told  that  her  twins  were  by  ditferent  fathers,  whereupon 
the  jKDor  woman  prayed  God  to  send  the  Countess  as  many  children  as  there 
were  days  in  the  year.  There  is  room  for  nuich  sj)eculation  as  to  what  this 
case  really  was.  There  is  a  possibility  that  it  was  simply  a  case  of  hydatidi- 
form  or  multiple  molar  j)regnancy,  elaborated  by  an  exhaustive  imagination 
and  sujKjrstitious  awe.  As  late  as  1799  there  was  a  woman  of  a  town  of 
Andalusia  who  was  re{3orted  to  have  been  delivered  of  16  male  infants,  7  of 
which  were  alive  two  months  later. 

Mayo-Smith  remarks  that  the  proportion  of  multiple  births  is  not  more 
than  1  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  parturitions.  The  latest  statistics,  by 
Westergaard,  give  the  following  averagers  to  number  of  cases  of  100  births 
in  which  there  were  2  or  more  at  a  birth  : — 

Sweden,     .   .   ,   .  1.45  Germany, 1.24  Bavaria,     ....  1.38 

Denmark,  .   .   .   .1.34  Holland, 1.30  Prussia,      .   .    .   .  1.2r> 

Scotland,    ....  1.22  Norway, 1.32  Saxony 1.20 

Italy, 1.21  Austria, 1.17  Switzerland,     .   .  1.16 

France, 0.99  Belgium, 0.97  Spain, 0.85 
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In  Pnissia,  from  1826  to  1880,  thore  were  85  cases  of  quadruplets  and  3 
CAM'S  of  0  at  a  birth. 

The  most  extonsive  statistics  in  regard  to  multiple  births  are  those  of  Vcit, 
who  reviews  lo,00(»,00()  births  in  l*russia.     According  to  liis  deductions, 
tAvins  occur  once  in  88  births ;  triplets,  once  in  79 K) ;  and  quadrupletsi,  once 
in  371,12i>.     Recent  statistics  siipplietl  by  the  Boanls  of  Health  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  i)lace  the  frcHjUc^ney  of  twin  births  in  tliese  cities  at  I 
in  every  120  births,  while  in  Bohemia  twins  occur  once  in  about  60  birthis,  a 
projKjrtion  just  twiw  as  great.**      Of  1 50,000  twin  pregnancies  studied  by 
Veit,  in  oue-thinl  both  children  wen*  boys ;    in  slightly  U»ss  than  one-third 
both  were  girls ;  in  the  renuiining  thinl  l)oth  sexcv  were  represented. 

Authentic  reconls  of  5  and  i\  at  a  birth  are  extremely  rare  and  iiifinitcsunal 
in  proportion.  The  reputinl  births  in  exe<*ss  of  6  nmst  be  l(X)ked  on  with 
suspicion,  and,  in  fact,  in  the  great  majority  of  n^jK^rts  are  apochr\'plial. 

The  examples  of  multiple  births  of  a  single  pregnancy  will  be  taken 
up  under  their  resix*ctive  numbers,  several  examples  of  each  being  given, 
together  with  the  authorities.  Many  twin  and  triplet  brothers  have  figured 
prominently  in  history,  and,  in  fact,  they  s<*em  es[K»cially  favortniL  The 
instance  of  the  Iloratii  and  the  Curatii,  and  th<'ir  famous  battle,  on  which 
hung  the  fati»  of  Rome  and  Alba,  is  familiar  to  ever}'  one,  their  strength  and 
wisdom  being  h'gendary  with  the  Romans. 

Twins  and  triplets,  l>eing  quite*  common,  will  not  l>e  considered  here, 
although  then?  aiv  2  cases  of  inten*st  of  the  latt4T  that  deserve  citation. 
S|K»rling**^  rejK)rts  2  instances  of  triplets;  in  the  first  there  was  1  ]dacenta 
and  chorion,  2  amnions,  and  the  sex  was  the  siune ;  in  the  second  ease,  in 
which  the  sexes  were  ditterent,  there  were  'J  placentas,  3  chorions,  and  3 
amnions.  What  signiticana*  this  may  have  is  only  a  matter  of  conjecture. 
Petty**  descriln's  a  citst*  of  triplets  in  which  one  child  wsus  born  alive,  the  other 
2  having  lost  their  vitality  threi*  months  before.  Mirabeau*^  lias  recendy 
found  that  triple  births  are  most  conmion  (1  to  0500)  in  multiimn>us  women 
betwtH'n  thirty  and  thirty- four  years  of  age.  Heredity  seems  to  he  a  factor, 
and  duplex  uterus(\s  pn\lisjK»s*'  to  multiple  births.  Ross  "^  reports  an  instance 
of  double  ut(TUs  with  triple  pregnancy. 

Quadruplets  are  suj>ik>s(h1  to  occur  once  in  al:H)ut  every  400,000  births. 
There  an»  72  instances  n^»orded  in  tlu»  Index  Catahigue  of  the  Surgeon 
(ienend's  Library,  U.  S.  A.,  up  to  the  time  of  compilation,  not  including  the 
subswjuent  cases  in  the  Index  Meilicus.  At  the  Hotel-Dieu,  in  Paris,  in 
108,000  births,  covering  a  p<'ri<Ml  of  sixty  yeai^,  mostly  in  the  last  century, 
then*  was  only  one  disc  <>f  (|uadruplets.  The  following  extract  of  an  account 
of  the  birth  of  (|uadniplets  is  given  by  Dr.  De  Leon  of  IngersoU,  Texas  : — 

*^  I  was  calle<l  to  see  Mrs.  E.  T.  Page,  January  10,  1890,  about  4  o'clock 

«  >'44.  142.  ^'  490,  1845. 
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A.  M.  ;  found  her  in  labor  and  at  full  time,  although  she  assured  me  that  her 
*  time  ^  was  six  weeks  ahead.  At  8  o'clock  a.  M.  I  delivered  her  of  a  girl 
baby;  I  found  there  were  triplets,  and  so  informed  her.  At  11  a.m.  I 
delivered  her  of  the  second  girl,  after  having  rectified  presentation,  which 
was  singular,  face,  hands,  and  feet  all  presented  ;  I  placed  in  pro{)er  position 
and  practised  *  version.'  This  child  was  '  still-born,'  and  afi:er  considerable 
eifort  by  artificial  respiration  it  breathed  and  came  around  *all  right.' 
The  third  girl  was  born  at  11.40  a.m.  This  was  the  smallest  one  of  the 
four.  In  attempting  to  take  away  the  placenta,  to  my  astonishment  I 
found  the  feet  of  another  child.  At  1  P.  m.  this  one  was  born ;  the  head 
of  this  child  got  firmly  impacted  at  the  lower  strait,  and  it  was  with  a  great 
deal  of  difficulty  and  much  patient  effort  that  it  was  finally  disengaged  ;  it 
was  blocked  by  a  mass  of  placenta  and  cords.  The  first  child  had  its  own 
placenta ;  the  second  and  third  had  their  placenta ;  the  fourth  had  also  a 
placenta.  They  weighed  at  birth  in  the  aggregate  19  J  pounds  without  cloth- 
ing ;  the  first  weighed  6  jwunds  ;  the  second  5  pounds  ;  the  third  4  J  pounds ; 
the  fourth  4  pounds,  Mrs.  Page  is  a  blonde,  about  thirty-six  years  old,  and 
has  given  birth  to  14  children,  twins  three  times  before  this,  one  pair  by  her 
first  husband.  She  has  been  married  to  Page  three  years,  and  has  had  8 
children  in  tliat  time.  I  have  waitcil  on  her  each  time.  Page  is  an 
Englishman,  small,  with  dark  hair,  age  about  twenty-six,  and  weighs  about 
115  pounds.  They  are  in  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  now,  having  contracted  \nth  Mr. 
Uffner  of  New  York  to  travel  and  exhibit  themselves  in  Denver,  St.  Joseph, 
Omaha,  and  Nebraska  City,  then  on  to  Boston,  Mass.,  where  they  will  spend 
the  summer." 

There  is  a  report  from  Canada*  of  the  birth  of  4  living  children  at 
one  time.  The  mother,  a  woman  of  thirty-eight,  of  small  stature,  weighing 
100  pounds,  had  4  living  children  of  the  ages  of  twelve,  ton,  eight,  and 
seven  years,  respectively.  She  had  aborted  at  the  second  month,  and  at  full 
term  was  delivered  of  2  males,  weighing,  resix?ctively,  4  jiounds  9 J  ounces 
and  4  pounds  ♦'$  ounces ;  and  of  2  females,  weighing  4  pounds  3  ounces  and 
3  pounds  13|  ounces,  resi)ectively.  There  was  but  one  placenta,  and  no 
more  exhaustion  or  hemorrhage  than  at  a  single  birth.  The  father  weighed 
169  [>ounds,  was  forty-one  years  old,  and  was  5  feet  5  inches  tall,  healthy 
and  robust.  The  Journal  of  St.  Petersburg,  a  newspaper  of  the  highest 
standard,  stated  that  at  the  end  of  July,  1871,  a  Jewish  woman  residing 
in  Courland  gave  birth  to  4  girls,  and  again,  in  May,  1872,  l)ore  2  boys  and 
a  girl ;  the  mother  and  the  7  children,  born  wnthin  a  jx^riod  of  ten  months, 
were  doing  well  at  the  time  of  the  report.  In  the  village  of  Iwokina,  on 
May  26,  1854,**  the  wife  of  a  peasant  bore  4  children  at  a  birth,  all  surviv- 
ing. Bousquet  ^  speaks  of  a  primiparous  mother,  aged  twenty-four,  giving 
birth  to  4  living  infiints,  3  by  the  breech  and  1  by  the  vertex,  apparently  all 
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in  one  l>a^  of  nienibranos.  Tliey  were  nuurislicd  by  the  help  of  3  wet-nurses. 
HeiliVml  '•^  s{K^ks  of  4  children  at  a  birtli,  averaging  o  pounds  each,  and  all 
nursing  the  mother. 

Quintuplets  are  (juite  rare,  and  the  In«lrx  Catalogue  of  the  Surgeon 
Cieneral's  Library,  I".  S.  A.,  gives  only  ill  eases,  reports  of  a  few  of  whieh 
will  be  given  here,  together  with  others  not  given  in  the  Catalogue,  and  from 
h»ss  seientifie  thongh  reliable  sources.  In  the  year  1731  ^^  there  "\va.s  one 
case  of  ciuintn|)l(»ts  in  TpiHT  Sjixony  an<l  another  near  Prague,  Bohemia.  In 
lM)th  of  these  <'ases  the  chihlren  were  all  christened  and  had  all  lived  to 
maturity.  (Jarthshore''  sjH'aks  of  a  healthy  woman,  Margaret  Waddington, 
giving  birth  to  o  girls,  2  of  which  liveil ;  the  2  that  live<l  weighed  at 
birth  S  jM»unds  12  ounces  and  !l  pounds,  resj>eetively.  He  diseusses  the 
idea  that  wtnnan  was  meant  to  bear  more  than  one  child  at  a  biith,  using 
as  his  argument  the  existence  of  the  double  nipple  and  niamniay  to  whieh 
might  be  addcnl  the  not  infrcipient  occurrence  of  ]>(»lyniazia. 

In  March,  173(5,  *"  in  a  dairy  cellar  in  tlie  Strand,  I^>n<Ion,  a  pcM>r  woman 
gave  birth  to  3  boysainl  2  girls.  In  the  sjime  journal  was  reix)rted  the  birth 
at  Wells,  S)mersetshire,  in  1730,  of  4  lM>ys  and  a  girl,  all  of  whom  were 
christened  and  were  healthy.  Pare  '*  in  \')A\)  gives  sevend  instimoes  of  o 
children  at  a  birth,  and  Pliny  n'|M>rts  that  in  the  peninsula  of  Gn»ece  there 
was  a  woman  who  gave  birth  to  (piiutupU'ts  on  four  diiferent  CK'easions. 
Petritus,  a  (JnH'k  physician,'' s|M*aks  of  the  birth  of  (piintuplets  at  the  seventh 
month.  Two  mah's  and  one  female  wen*  lM)rn  dead,  being  attached  to  the 
siime  phicenta  ;  the  others  were  unite<l  to  a  connuon  placenta  and  lived  three 
days.  Chambon  *^  uK'ntions  an  instan<'e<>f  .*)  at  a  birth.  Xot  far  fn)ni  licnie, 
Switzerland,  the  wif<*  of  John  ( Malinger,  a  preachcT  in  the  Jjonlship  of 
Berne,  bnnight  f<uth  twins,  and  within  a  year  after  she  brought  forth 
quintuplets,  3  sons  and  2  <laughters.^'  There  is  a  similar  instam^e 
reported  in  lS27''ofa  woman  of  twenty->even  who,  having  been  deliveppd 
of  twins  two  vears  bef<»re,  was  brought  to  Ixd  with  ">  children,  3  l)OVs  and  2 
girls.  Their  length  was  from  l-")!  t(»  \i\\  in<'hes.  Although  regidarly  formed, 
thev  did  not  seem  to  have  reach<'d  maturitv.  Th(»  mother  was  nuieh  exluiu^ted, 
but  i"ecovere<l.  The  children  aj>p(^an'<l  old-looking,  ha<l  trt»niulous  vuii*e:«,  and 
sh'pt  continually  ;  tluring  slee]>  their  tem|H'nitures  secmeil  ver\'  low. 

Kenne<lv'  showe<l  JM-fore  the  Dublin  Patholotri<".d  Sn^ietv  5  fetuses  with 
the  involucni,  the  ])rodu«*t  of  an  abortion  at  the  thinl  month.  At  Naples 
in  lS:Vt>  (iiu>e]»pa  Califnni  g:ive  birth  too  <'hildren  ;  and  alK>ut  the  same 
tinu'  Patldock  reporte<l  the  birth  in  Fninklin  County,  Pa.,  of  quintuplets. 
The  Lancet '  relates  :»n  a<'couut  of  the  birtli  <»f  (piintuplets,  2  lK>y.s  and 
3  girls,  by  th<'  wile  of  a  peasant  i>n  March   1,  1S.">-1.     MoflStt^  records  the 

»  r>:w.  is(;7.  »'  i;-2J».  17>7.  WW.  ^'  :ri4,  o«-t.  r>,  1736. 
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birth  at  Monticello,  111.,  of  quintuplets.  The  woman  was  thirty-five  years 
of  age ;  examination  showed  a  breech  presentation  ;  tlie  second  child  was 
born  by  a  foot^presentation,  as  was  the  third,  but  the  last  was  by  a  htSid- 
presentation.  The  combined  weight  was  something  over  19  pounds,  and 
of  the  5,  3  were  still-born,  and  the  other  2  died  soon  after  birth.  The 
Elgin  Courant  (Scotland),  1858,  speaks  of  a  woman  named  Elspet  Gordon, 
at  Rothes,  giving  birth  to  3  males  and  2  females.  Although  they  were 
six  montlis'  births,  the  boys  all  lived  until  the  following  morning.  The  girls 
wore  still-bom.  One  of  the  boys  had  two  front  teeth  when  bom.  Dr. 
Dawson  of  Rothes  is  the  obstetrician  mentioned  in  this  case. 

The  following  recent  instance  is  given  with  full  details  to  illustrate  the 
difficulties  attending  the  births  of  quintuplets.  Stoker  *  has  reported  the  case 
of  a  healthy  woman,  thirty-five  years  old,  5  feet  1  inch  high,  and  of  slight 
build,  whom  he  delivered  of  5  fetuses  in  the  seventh  month  of  pregnancy, 
none  of  the  children  surviving.  The  patient's  mother  had  on  two  occasions 
given  birth  to  twins.  The  woman  herself  had  been  married  for  six  years  and 
had  borne  4  children  at  full  term,  having  no  difficulty  in  labor.  When  she 
came  under  observation  she  computed  that  she  had  been  pregnant  for  six 
months,  and  had  had  her  attention  attracted  to  the  unusually  large  size  of 
her  alxlomen.  She  complained  of  fixed  ])ain  in  the  left  side  of  the  alxlomen, 
on  which  side  she  thought  she  was  larger.  Pains  set  in  w-ith  regularity  and 
the  labor  lasted  eight  and  three-quarter  hours.  After  the  m])ture  of  the 
membranes  the  first  child  presented  by  the  shoulder.  Version  was  readily 
performed  ;  the  child  was  dead  (recently).  Examination  after  the  birth  of 
the  first  child  disclosed  the  existence  of  more  than  one  remaining  fetus. 
The  membranes  protruded  and  became  tense  with  each  contraction.  The 
presentation  was  a  transverse  one.  In  this  case  also  there  was  little  difficulty 
in  effecting  internal  version.  The  child  lived  a  couple  of  hours.  The  third 
fetus  was  also  enclosed  in  a  separate  sac,  which  had  to  l)e  ruptured.  The 
child  presented  by  the  breech  and  was  delivered  naturally,  and  lived  for  an 
hour.  In  the  fourth  case  the  membranes  had  likewise  to  be  ruptured,  and 
alarming  hemorrhage  ensued.  Version  was  at  once  practised,  but  the  chin 
became  locked  with  that  of  the  remaining  fetus.  There  was  some  difficulty 
and  considerable  delay  in  freeing  the  children,  though  the  extent  of  locking 
was  not  at  any  time  formidjible.  The  child  was  dead  (recently).  The  fifth 
fetus  presented  by  the  head  and  was  delivered  naturally.  It  lived  for  half 
an  hour.  The  placenta  was  delivered  about  five  minutes  after  the  birth  of 
the  last  child,  and  consisted  of  two  portions  united  by  a  narrow  isthmus. 
One,  the  smaller,  had  two  cords  attached  centrally  and  close  together;  the  other, 
and  larger,  liad  two  cortls  attached  in  a  similar  w\ay  and  one  w-here  it  was  joined 
to  the  isthmus.  The  organ  appeared  to  be  ]>erfectly  healthy.  The  cord  of 
the  fourth  child  was  so  short  that  it  had  to  be  ligated  in  the  vagina.     The 
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childi'eii  were  all  females  and  of*  about  tiie  same  eize^  making  a  totiil  weight 
of  8  ix)inKk.     The  motlK^r  rallied  quiokly  and  got  on  well. 

Trustworthy  nxH)nls  of  sextuplets  aiv,  of  course,  <»xtreniely  scarce.  Tliere 
are  few  eataloguwl  at  Washington,  and  but  two  authentic  casc*s  are  on  record 
in  the  UnitiKl  States.  On  Dt^cember  30,  1831,^*^  a  woman  in  Dropin 
was  deliveixnl  of  6  daughtei*s,  all  living,  and  only  a  little  smaller  than 
usual  in  size.  The  mother  was  not  quite  twenty  years  old,  but  was  of 
strong  constitution.  The  fJ  lived  long  (Miough  to  bc»  ba])tiz(Hl,  but  died  the 
evening  of  their  births.  Th<»re  was  a  eitse"  of  sc^xtuplets  in  Italy  in  1844. 
In  Maine,  June  27,  1847,  a  woman  was  deliver<»d  of  6  children,  2  sur- 
viving an«l,  together  with  the  mother,  doing  well.**  In  1885  there  was 
rej)oi't(»il  the  biilh  of  sextuplets  in  I^in'a,  Spain,  of  which  only  one  8ur\'ived.  * 
At  Dallas,  Texas,  in  1888,'^  Mi-s.  CJeorgi*  Hirsh  of  Navarro  Count}"  gave  birth 
to  <)  children,  the  mother  and  the  ehildn^n  all  doing  well.  There  were  4  boys 
and  2  girls,  and  they  wert»  all  ])erfeet,  well  fonncx^l,  but  rather  small. 

Valsalli^'  gives  an  instance  wiiieh  is  quoted  by  the  Medical  Xews^  without 
giving  the  authority.  Valsalli's  account,  which  differs  slightly  from  the 
account  in  the  Mtnlical  News,  is  l)riefly  as  follows  :  While  straining  at  stool 
on  the  one  hundred  and  fifteenth  day  of  pregnancy  tlu»  membnuies  ruptured 
and  a  f«X)t  pn)lapsed,  no  pnin  iinving  been  f(»lt  befon*  the  accident.  A  fetus 
was  delivercil  bv  tlu*  midwife.  Valsalli  was  sunnnoned  and  found  the  woman 
with  an  cnormouslv  distende<l  alnlouK'n,  within  which  were  felt  numerous  fetal 
parts;  but  no  fetal  heart-sounds  or  movements  w<Te  noticed.  The  cervix  was 
only  slightly  dilatc^d,  and,  as  no  pains  were  felt,  it  was  agi-etHl  to  wait.  On 
the  next  <lav  x\\v  membranes  w<'re  ruptured  and  4  moR*  fetust»8  were  dcliv- 
cnnl.  Tmction  on  the  umbilical  cord  started  hemorrhagic,  to  check  which  the 
physician  plae<*<l  his  hand  in  the  uterine  cavity.  In  this  most  arduous  posi- 
tion he  ivmaincM]  four  hours  until  assistance  from  Lugimo  came.  Then,  in 
the  prowMice  of  the  three  visiting  physicians,  a  sixth  amniotic  sac  was  deliv- 
ered with  its  fetus.  The  woman  had  a  normal  ct)nvahs(»ence,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  gsive  birth  to  healthy,  living  twins.  The  Xews  says  the  chil- 
dren all  move<l  vigomusly  at  birth  ;  there  were  4  males  and  2  females,  and 
for  the  f)  there  was  only  one  placenta.  The  mother,  aceonling  to  the  same 
authority,  wils  thirty-six  years  oi*  ag<»,  and  was  in  lH»r  se<M)nd  j)rt»gnancy. 

Multiple  Births  over  Six. — When  \\v  ]>:iss  sextuplets  the  records  of 
multiple  births  are  of  the  greatest  rarity  suhI  in  mcMlern  n»cords  there  are 
almost  none.  Th(?re  aiv  several  eases  mentioned  bv  the  older  writers  whose 
j^tatements  are  irenerallv  worthv  of  ere<lenee,  whieh,  however  incredible,  are  of 
sufficient  interest  at  least  to  find  a  pla<*e  in  this  eha]>ter.  Albucasia  aflirms 
that  h(»  knew  of  the  birth  of  seven  ehihlren  at  one  time  ;  and  d'Ahvhampius 
rejx)rts  that  Bonaventura,  the  slave  of  one  Savelli,  a  gentleman  of  Siena,  gave 
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birth  to  7  children,  4  of  whom  were  baptised.  At  the  Parish  of  San  Ildefonso, 
Valladolid,  Julianna,  wife  of  Benito  (^ue^mla,  gave  birth  to  '{  children  in  one 
day,  ^nd  during  the  following  night  to  4  more.'  Slgobort,  in  his  Clironicira, 
sayn  that  the  mother  of  the  King  of  Lorobardy  tiad  borne  7  children  at  a 
birth.  Borellus ''  says  that  in  1650  the  lady  of  the  then  present  Lord  Darre 
gave  birth  to  eight  perfect  children  nt  one  parturition  and  that  it  was  the 
unusual  event  of  the  country. 

Mrs.  Timothy  Bradlee  of  Trumbull  Count}',  Ohio,  in  1872  is  reported  to 
have  given  birth  to  8  childrer)  at  one  time.'     They  were  liealtliy  and  living, 
but  quite  small.    The  mother  wan  married  six  years  previously  and  then  weighed 
273  pounds.     She  had  given  birth  to  2 
pairs  of  twins,  and,  with  these  3  boys 
and  r>  ^rls,  she  had  borne  12  children 
in  six  years.     She  herself  was  a  triplet 
and  her  father  and  her  mother  wore  of 
twin  births  ami  one  of  her  grandmothers 
y/oA   the   mother  of  5   pairs  of  twins. 
Thi.s  Ciise  wa.<i  most  celebrated  and  was 
much   quoted,   several   British  journals 
extracting  it. 

Watering  of  Maregnac'*  speaks  of 
the  .simultaneous  birth  of  8  children  at 
one  time.  When  several  months  preg- 
nant the  woman  was  seiited  with  colicky 
pains  and  thought  them  a  call  of  nature. 
She  went  into  a  vineyard  to  answer  it, 
and  there,  to  her  great  astonishment, 
gave  birth  to  8  fetuses.  Watering  found 
them  enclosed  in  a  sac,  and  thought 
they  probably  had  died  from  mutual 
pressure  during  growth.  The  mother 
made  a  good  recoverj'. 

In  1755  Seignette  of  Dijon*  reports 
the  simultaneous  birth  of  nioe  children,  Franciscua  Picus  Miriindulie, 
quoted  by  Par6,  says  that  one  Donithea,  an  Italian,  bore  20  children  at  2 
eonfinementn,  the  first  time  lieuring  ft  and  the  second  time  eleven.  He 
gives  a  picture  of  this  marvel  of  jtrolificity,  in  which  her  belly  is  represented 
as  hanging  down  to  her  knees,  and  supports!  by  a  girdle  fnim  the  neck 
(Fig.  23).  In  the  Annals,  Histon,-,  and  Guide  to  liceds  and  York,  according 
to  Walford,"'  there  is  mention  of  Ann  Birch,  who  in   1781  was  delivered 
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•  373,  Nov.  22,  1885  ;  qiiotert  by  476,  1885,  ii 
•lOlwerv.,  cent,  ii.,  Paris,  1658. 
d  349,  Jane,  1880. 


1125 ;  and  several  uttier  autliorities, 
e  218,  Stpl,  26.  1872. 
■  280,  1765,  i.,  30a 
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«>f  10  finlilren.     Ono  (laiiphtor,  the  solo  siirvivcir  of  the  10,  married  a  market 
jranloiuT  iiaiiuHl   Piatt,  who  was  well  known  in  IxhkIs.     Joiiston  **"  quute!> 
Ixiytniff  :l<  s:iyin^  that  ho  know  of  a  oas(»  in  whioh  9  children   were  l>orn 
sinniltaniHUisIy  :  and  also  sjiys  that  tlio  Conntoss  of  Altdorf  gave  birth  to 
twelve  at  ono  hirth.     Alhnoasis  montions  a  «is(»  of  fifteen   well-fonn«l 
<'hiKln'n  at   a  hirtli.     Ao(*onlinir  to   Ix' IJnin,*  (iillos  de   Traseirine!!!,  who 
aiH'oinjKuncH.1    S:unt    Ij4niis  to   Palostino,  antl  wh<»    was  made  Con^able  of 
Fnuu'o,  was  ono  of  thirteen  intants  at  a  simultaniMuis  a(*oc»uc*henient.     The 
Manpiiso,  his  niothor,  was  improjrnatod  hy  hor  husl)anil  lx?forc  his  departure, 
ami  ilurinjr  his  alisi'nn*  hatl  \'\  livinir  ohihln^n.     Slio  was  suspected  l)y  the 
nativo  |kh>|>K*  and  thoiiirht  to  ho  an  a<hilton>ss,  and  some  of  the  children 
won'  supi^ostd  to  W  tlio  rosnlt  of  sniHTietation.     They  condemned   them 
all  to  Ik'  dn>wniMl,  hnt  tho  Manjuis  apiH'anil  njxni  the  scene  al>out  this  time 
and,  movM  hy  ooni|KL>^sion,  aokn«nvK^lgo<l  all  l.*>.    They  grew  up  and  thrived, 
and  ttHik  tho  name  of  Tnixoginos,  nioanin&r,  in  the  (»ld  lanpiage,  1.')  drowned, 
althongh  many  oommontarios  siiy  that  "7/iirx''  was  supposed  to  nii>an  in  the 
twolfth  ivnturv  *•  m*j*/'  or.  in  full,  tho  intorpn*tation  would  be  "13  boni." 

C'as<'s  in  whioh  thon>  is  a  repetition  of  multiple  births  are  quite  numer- 
ous and  si^niotinus  s«»  ofion  roiH-atid  as  i«)  pnKlnoo  a  family  the  siase  of  which 
i>  almost  inoniHMo.  Ari>ti»tlo  is  onilit^nl  with  siyinjr^  that  he  knew  the 
histi»n-  0^  a  w«»nian  who  hail  nuintnj)h»ts  four  tinus.  Pliny's*  case  of  quin- 
tuplft>  tour  tiinos  n-jvatotl  ha<  htvn  niontiono<I :  and  PanV***  who  may  be 
iH'lirvitl  whon  ho  quotos  fn»m  his  own  oxjHTionoo,  s:iys  that  the  wife  of  the 
last  l^^nldo  Maldoinoun*.  wli«»  HvihI  in  tho  Parish  i»f  Seaux,  was  a  mar\'el 
of  pn»litioity.  Within  a  yoar  attor  h«'r  niarriairo  >ho  pive  birth  to  twins; 
in  tho  noxt  yoar  ii»  triplots :  in  tho  thinl  yoar  tn  i|uadn]pIots :  in  the  f(»urth 
yi-ar  to  i^uintn plots,  and  in  tho  tilth  yoar  In'R*  ^oxiu plots  :  in  this  liLst  labor  she 
diiiL  Tho  thou  pn-M'nt  Ii<»nl  \\v  Maldrnioun-.  ho  siiy«i.  was  one  of  the  final 
>o\iuplois.  'X\\\<  Kw^v  atinioioil  irn^ii  miiior  at  tho  tinio,  as  the  family  was 
K\\\\w  noMo  ami  vory  will  known.  S-aux.  iluir  hi»nn*.  was  near ChumlK*! lav. 
Piou<  Miranduhe  irithorofl  tnun  ilio  anoioni  Kiryptian  insiTiptions  that  the 
\\oniou  of  Kirypt  l>n»Uirht  forth  <i»nioiiin«"i  ^  «'liildron  at  a  birth,  and  tlwit  one 
woman  Kin*  :iO  rhildnn  in  1  oi'iilinonii^nt-.  II*-  al>o  cites.  fn»m  the 
hiMorv-  t»f  a  oortain  l»i«»hop  i»f  Ni-o*«niu-.  that  a  woman  nametl  Antnnia,  in 
tho  Torritorv  oX  Mutina.  Italv.  now  oallol  M-n1,  na,  had  bnui^ht  forth  40 
M»ns  boloro  '•ho  wa?»  tortv  v^ar^  of  aizx-.  anil  that  -li*-  had  Iiad  '^  ami  4  at 
a  hirih.  At  tlio  auoiion  of  tho  Sm  D-nat"  o«li»vtii»n  *A  piotures  a  portrait 
kA  nianora  WM*«'haidi.  l«v  ..nr  i*f  ihi  Hn-n/in-*-  in  :hv  sixti'ontli  centunv 
>old  for  alHMU  $:»iMM».  At  t).,.  'N.rtoin  i-f  :1.;-  i^«nrait  was  an  inseription 
Maiinir  that  -ho  A\a- t!ir  iv.oti.^  r  of  *»*J  i  i.iMn  n.  Thi<  r^-markable  woman 
novrr  had  K«-'*  than  *»  a:  a  *!'ir::i.  and  tra.ii:!.*:!  jiw-  lur  a-^  nuiny  as  tf. 

Morrinian '  ijiioii--  a  i,;-<    -.'f  a  A\.'m:;:^  a  >ii"pk».'»  !••  r  nanud  Blunet.  who 
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had  21  children  in  7  successive  births.  Thev  were  all  l)orn  alive,  and  12 
still  survived  and  were  healthy.  As  though  to  settle  the  question  as  to 
whom  should  be  given  the  credit  in  this  case,  the  father  or  the  motlier,  the 
father  experimented  upon  a  female  servant,  who,  notwithstanding  her  youth 
and  delicateness,  gave  birth  to  3  male  children  that  lived  three  weeks. 
According  to  despatches  from  Lafayette,  Indiana,  investigation  following  the 
murder,  on  December  22,  1895,  of  Hester  Curtis,  an  aged  woman  of  that 
city,  developed  the  rather  remarkable  fact  tliat  she  had  been  the  mother  of 
25  children,  including  7  pairs  of  twins. 

Acconling  to  a  French  authority  the  wife  of  a  medical  man  at  Fuente- 
major,  in  Spain,  forty-three  years  of  age,*  was  dcliveretl  of  triplets  13 
times.  Puech  read  a  paper  before  the  French  Academy  in  which  he  re- 
ports 1262  twin  births  in  Nlmes  from  1790  to  1875,  and  states  that  of  the 
whole  number  in  48  cases  the  twins  were  duplicated,  and  in  2  cases 
thrice  repeated,  and  in  one  case  4  times  repeated. 

Warren  **  gives  an  instance  of  a  lady,  Mrs.  M ,  thirty-two  years 

of  age,  married  at  fourteen,  who,  after  the  death  of  her  first  child,  bore 
twins,  one  living  a  month  and  the  other  six  weeks.  Later  she  again 
bore  twins,  both  of  whom  died.  She  then  miscarrieil  with  triplets,  and 
afterward  gave  birth  to  12  living  children,  as  follows:  July  24,  1858,  1 
child;  June  30,  1859,  2  children;  March  24,  1860,  2  children;  March 
1,  1861,  3  children;  February  13,  1862,  4  children;  making  a  total 
of  21  children  in  eighteen  years,  with  remarkable  prolific! ty  in  the  later 
pregnancies.  She  was  never  confined  to  her  bed  more  than  three  days,  and 
the  children  were  all  healthy. 

A  woman  in  Schlossberg,  Germany,  gave  birth  to  twins  ;  after  a  year,  to 
triplets,  and  again,  in  another  year,  to  3  fairly  strong  boys.^  In  the 
State  Papers,  Domestic  Series,  Charles  I.,  according  to  Walford,^*^  apjwars 
an  extract  from  a  letter  from  George  (jarrard  to  Viscount  Conway,  which  is 
as  follows :  "  Sir  John  Melton,  who  entertained  you  at  York,  hath  buried 
his  wife,  Cumin's  daughter.  Within  twelve  months  she  brought  him  4 
sons  and  a  daughter,  2  sons  last  summer,  and  at  this  birth  2  more  and 
a  daughter,  all  alive."  Swan^  mentions  a  woman  who  gave  birth  to  6 
children  in  sevent<»en  months  in  2  triple  pregnancies.  The  first  terminated 
prematurely,  2  children  dying  at  once,  the  other  in  five  weeks.  The  sec- 
ond was  uneventful,  the  3  children  living  at  the  time  of  the  report. 
Rockwell  ®  gives  the  report  of  a  case  of  a  woman  of  twenty-eight,  herself  a 
twin,  who  gave  birth  to  twins  in  January,  1879.  They  died  after  a  few 
weeks,  and  in  March,  1880,  she  again  bore  twins,  one  living  three  and  the 
other  nine  weeks.  On  March  12,  1881,  she  gave  birth  to  triplets.  The 
first  child,  a  male,  weighed  7  pounds  ;  the  second,  a  female,  6  J  pounds  ;  the 

•  365,  Oct.  1,  1863.  b  218,  1862,  331.  c  004,  i878,  ii  ,  767. 

d  512,  March,  1893.  e  612,  Columbus,  1881. 
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thinl,  a  mule,  5  J  jK>uncls.     The  thinl  oliiM  lived  twenty  days,  the  other  two 
dii^l  t)f  oholeni  iiifantuiu  at  the  sixth  month,  attributable  to  the  little-feed- 
ing.    Banerjee*  j^ives  the  histon-  of  a  «ise  of  a  woman  of  thirty  being  de- 
livered of  her  fourth  ])air  of  twins.     Her  mother  was  dc?ad,  but  she  liad 
,S  sisters  livinj]^^  of  one  of  which  she  was  a  twin,  and  the  other  2  were 
twins.    One  of  her  sisters  had  2  twin  terms,  1  child  surviving ;   like  her  own 
ohililren,  all  were  females.     A  second  sister  had  a  twin  term,  both  males, 
1    surviving.     The  other  sister  aborted   female  twins  after  a    fall    in   the 
eighth  montli  of  pregnancy,     "^i^hc  name  of  the  ])atient  was  Musr^mat  Somni, 
and  she  was  tlie  wife  of  a  resjK^ctahlc  Indian  car[K'nter. 

Th(»re  are  reconled  the  most  wonderful  accounts  of  pi'oHficity,  in  which, 
by  repeattnl  nuiltiple  births,  a  woman  is  said  to  have  borne  children  almost 
l)ey()n(l  belief.  A  Xaj)les  corresjjondent  to  a  Paris  Jourmd  **  gives  the 
following :  "  AlM)ut  2  or  Z  stations  Inyond  Pomj)eii,  in  the  City  of  Noceni, 
lives  Maddalena  Granata,  agtnl  forty-seven,  who  was  married  at  twentj'-eight, 
and  has  given  birth  to  52  living  and  (lea<l  children,  49  being  males.  Dr.  de 
Sanctis,  of  Noceni,  states  that  she  has  had  triplets  15  times." 

Peasant  Kiriinw  *^^  was  ])rcs(»nt(Ml  to  the  Fjupi-ess  of  Kussia  in  1853,  at  the 
age  of  si'vcnty  yeai*s.  lie  had  been  twice  married,  and  his  first  wife  liad 
j)n^<(MUcHl  him  with  57  chihlrcn,  the  fruits  of  21  pregnancies.  She  hadquad- 
rn])lets  fonr  tim<'s,  triph^ts  ^{}\v\\  times,  and  twins  thrice.  By  his  seeond  wife 
he  had  15  children,  twins  six  tinH»s,  and  tri])lcts  once.  This  man,  accordingly, 
was  the  father  of  72  children,  an<l,  to  magnify  the  wonder,  all  the  children 
were  alive  at  the  timeof  pivscntation.  Herman,  in  some  Russian  statistics,*^ 
relates  the  instance  of  Fedor  Va>silct,  a  ])easant  of  the  Moscow  Jurisdiction, 
who  in  1872,  at  the  age  of  seventy -iive  years,  was  the  father  of  87  Children. 
He  had  been  twice  marri(»il ;  his  first  wife  bore  him  <)9  children  in  27  accouche- 
uK'nts,  having  twins  sixteen  times,  triplets  seven  times,  and  quadruplets;  four 
tinu's,  but  never  a  single  birth.  His  secon<l  wife  boiv  him  18  children  in  8 
accouchements.  In  1S72,  S;>  of  the  S7  children  were  living.  The  author 
says  this  case  is  Inyond  all  <|  nest  ion,  as  the  lm])erial  Academy  of  St 
Petcrsbiu'g,  as  well  as  the  French  Academy,  have  substantial  proof  of  it. 
Th(»  family  an'  still  living  in  Kussia,  and  are  the  object  of  governmental 
favors.  The  folh)wing  fact  is  interesting  fn)m  the  ]M>int  of  exaggeration,  if 
for  nothinir  else :  "  The  New  York  Medical  Journal  is  accredited  with 
jHiblishing  the  following  extract  from  the  history  of  a  journey  to  Saragosifia, 
Barcehma,  and  Valencia,  in  the  year  1 5S5,  by  Philij)  II.  of  Spain.  The 
book  was  written  by  Henri<]U(»  Cock,  who  accompanied  Philip  as  his  private 
secretary.  On  ]Kige  24S  the  following  statements  are  to  be  found  :  At  the  age 
of  elev(m  years,  ^largarita  Gon<*alez,  whose  fatluT  was  a  Biscayian,  and  whose 
mother  was  French,  was  married  to  her  first  husband,  who  was  fort\'  vean 
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old.  By  him  she  had  78  boys  and  7  girls.  He  died  thirteen  years  after  the 
marriage,  and,  after  having  remained  a  widow  two  years,  the  woman  married 
again.  By  her  seeoud  husband,  Thomas  Gchoa,  she  had  66  boys  and  7  girls. 
These  children  were  all  born  in  Valencia,  between  tlie  fifteenth  and  thirty- 
fifth  year  of  the  mother's  age,  and  at  the  time  when  the  account  was  written 
she  was  thirty-five  years  old  and  pregnant  again.  Of  the  children,  47  by  the 
first  husband  and  52  by  the  second  were  baptized  ;  the  other  births  were  still 
or  premature.     There  were  33  confinements  in  all.'' 

Extreme  Proliflcity  by  Single  Births. — The  number  of  children  a 
woman  may  bring  forth  is  therefore  not  to  be  accurately  stated ;  there  seems 
to  he  almost  no  limit  to  it,  and  even  when  we  exclude  those  cases  in  w^hich 
remarkable  multiplicity  at  each  birth  augments  the  number,  there  are  still 
some  almost  incn.»dible  cases  on  record.  The  statistics  of  the  St.  Pancras  Royal 
Dispensary,  1853,  estimated  the  number  of  children  one  woman  may  bear  as 
from  25  to  69.  Eisenmenger  relates  the  history  of  a  case  of  a  woman  in  the 
last  century  bearing  51  children,  and  there  is  another  case*  in  which  a  woman 
bore  44  children,  all  boys.  Atkinson  **  speaks  of  a  lady  married  at  sixteen, 
dying  when  she  was  sixty-four,  who  had  borne  39  children,  all  at  single  births, 
by  one  husband,  whom  she  survived.  The  children,  32  daughters  and  7  sons, 
all  attained  their  majority.  There  was  a  case  of  a  woman  in  America*^  who 
in  twenty-six  years  gave  birth  to  22  children,  all  at  single  births.  Thoresby 
in  his  "  History  of  Leeds,"  1715,  mentions  three  remarkable  cases— one  the 
wife  of  Dr.  Phineas  Hudson,  Chancellor  of  York,  as  having  died  in  her 
thirty-ninth  year  of  her  twenty-fourth  child  ;  another  of  Mrs.  Joseph  Cooper,  as 
dying  of  her  twenty-sixth  child,  and,  lastly,  of  Mrs.  William  Greenhill,  of  a 
village  in  Hertford,  England,  who  gave  birth  to  39  children  during  her  life. 
Brand,  a  writer  of  great  repute,  in  his  "  History  of  Newcastle,"  quoted  by 
Walford,**^  mentions  as  a  well  attested  fact  the  wife  of  a  Scotch  weaver 
who  bore  62  children  by  one  husband,  all  of  whom  lived  to  be  baptized. 

A  curious  epitaph  is  to  be  seen  at  Conway,  Carnarvonshire : — 

*'  Here  lieth  the  body  of  Nicholas  Hookes,  of  Conway,  gentleman,  who  was 
one-and-fortieth  child  of  his  father,  William  Hookes,  Esq.,  by  Alice,  his 
wife,  and  the  father  of  27  children.     He  died  20th  of  March,  1637/' 

On  November  21,  1768,  Mrs.  Shury,  the  wife  of  a  cooper,  in  Vine 
Street,  Westminster,  was  delivered  of  2  boys,  making  26  by  the  same  hus- 
band.    She  liad  previously  been  confined  with  twins  during  the  year. 

It  would  be  the  task  of  a  mathematician  to  figure  the  possibilities  of 
paternity  in  a  man  of  extra  long  life  who  had  married  several  prolific  women 
during  his  prolonged  period  of  virility.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Pearsons 
of  I^exton,  Nottingham,  at  the  time  of  the  report  had  been  married  4  times. 
By  his  first   3  wives  he  had   39  children  and  by  his  last  14,  making  a 

»  659,  1806,  1  B.,  127.        b  224,  1883,  ii.,  557.        c  218,  Sept  26,  1872. 
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total  of  53.  He  was  6  feet  tall  aiid  lived  to  his  ninety-sixth  year.  We  have 
already  mentioned  the  two  Russian  cjises  in  which  the  iiateriiity  was  72  and 
87  children  respectively,  and  in  ^*  Xotes  and  Queries,"  June  21,  1856,  there 
is  an  account  of  David  Wilson  of  Madison,  Ind.,  who  had  died  a  few  jeare 
previously  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  seven.  He  had  bt^en  5  times  mar- 
ried and  was  the  father  of  47  children,  35  of  whom  were  living  at  tlie  time 
of  his  death. 

On  a  tomb  in  Ely,  Cambridgeshire,  there  is  an  inscription  saying  that 
Richard  Worster,  buried  there,  died  on  May  11,  1856,  the  tomb  being  in 
memory  of  his  22  sons  and  5  daughters. 

Artaxerxes  was  suppised  to  have  had  106  children ;  Conrad,  Duke  of 
Moscow,  80 ;  and  in  the  polygjimous  countries  the  number  seems  incredible. 
Herotinus  was  Siiid  ^  to  have  had  600  ;  and  Jonston  also  quotes  instances  of 
225  and  even  of  650  in  the  Ea^stern  countries. 

Recently  there  have  been  published  accounts  of  the  alleged  experiments 
of  Luigi  Erba,  an  Italian  gcjntleman  of  Perugia,  whose  results  Iiave  been  an- 
nounced. AlK>ut  forty  years  of  age  and  l)eing  cjuite  wealthy,  this  bizarre 
philanthropist  visiteil  various  quarters  of  the  world,  securing  women  of  differ- 
ent races ;  having  secured  a  uuihIkt  sufficient  for  his  purposes,  he  retired 
with  them  to  Polynesia,  where  he  is  accreilited  with  maintaining  a  unique 
establishment  with  his  household  of  females.  In  1896,  just  seven  years  after 
the  experiment  commenced,  th(»  reports  say  he  is  the  father  of  370  children. 

The  following  is  a  re|>ort  from  Kaleigh,  N.  C,  on  July  28,  1893,  to  the 
New  York  Evening  Post : — 

"  The  firundity  of  tlu^  negro  race  has  been  tlw*  subject  of  much  comment 
and  discussion.  A  case  has  come  to  light  in  this  State  that  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  on  nn^ord.  iloses  Williams,  a  negi*o  farmer,  lives  in  the 
eastern  se(?tion  of  this  State.  lie  is  sixtv-five  veal's  old  (as  nearly  as  he  can 
make  out),  but  does  not  ap])eiir  to  be  over  fifty.  He  has  l>een  married  twice, 
and  bv  tlie  two  wives  has  had  l><>rn  to  him  4o  children.  Bv  the  first  wife  he 
had  23  children,  20  of  whom  were  girls  and  »3  were  boys.  By  the  second 
wife  he  had  22  children — 20  girls  and  2  boys.  lie  also  lias  about  50  grand- 
children.    The  case  is  well  authenticated." 

We  also  quote  the  following,  aeeredite<l  to  the  "Annals  of  Hygiene  :" — 

"  Were  it  not  j)art  of  the  records  of  t\\o  Berks  County  courts,  we  could 
hardlv  credit  the  histor\'  of  John  Heflner,  who  was  accidentally  killed  some 
years  ago  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine.  He  was  married  f i  rst  in  1 840.  In  eight  years 
his  wife  bore  him  17  children.  The  first  andse(*(md  years  of  their  marriage 
she  gave  birth  to  twins.  For  four  successive  years  afterward  she  gave  birth 
to  triplets.  In  the  seventh  year  she  gave  birth  to  one  child  and  died  soon 
afterward.  Heffner  engaged  a  young  woman  to  look  after  his  large  brood 
of  babies,  and  three  months  later  she  became  the  second  Mrs.  Heffner.     Slie 
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presented  her  husband  with  2  children  in  the  first  two  years  of  her  wedded 
life.  Five  years  later  she  had  added  10  more  to  the  family,  having  twins 
5  times.  Then  for  three  years  she  added  but  1  a  year.  At  the  time  of  the 
death  of  the  second  wife  12  of  the  32  children  had  died.  The  20  that  were 
left  did  not  appear  to  be  any  obstacle  to  a  young  widow  with  one  child  con- 
senting to  become  the  third  wife  of  the  jolly  little  man,  for  he  was  known  as 
one  of  the  happiest  and  most  genial  of  men,  although  it  kept  him  toiling  like 
a  slave  to  keep  a  score  of  mouths  in  bread.  The  third  Mrs.  Heffner  became 
the  mother  of  9  children  in  ten  years,  and  the  contentment  and  happiness  of 
the  couple  were  proverbial.  One  day,  in  the  fall  of  1885,  the  father  of  the 
41  children  was  crossing  a  railroad  track  and  was  run  down  by  a  locomotive 
and  instantly  killed.     His  widow  and  24  of  the  42  children  are  still  living." 

Many  Marriages. — In  this  connection  it  seems  appropriate  to  mention  a 
few  examples  of  multimarriages  on  record,  to  give  an  idea  of  the  possibilities  of 
the  extent  of  paternity.  St.  Jerome  mentions  a  widow  who  married  her  twenty- 
second  husband,  who  in  his  time  had  taken  to  himself  20  loving  spouses. 
A  gentleman  living  in  Bf)rdeaux  ^^  in  1772  had  been  married  16  times. 
DeLongueville,  a  Frenchman,  lived  to  be  one  hundred  and  ten  years  old, 
and  had  been  joined  in  matrimony  to  10  wives,  his  last  wife  bearing  him  a 
son  in  his  one  hundred  and  first  year. 

Possible  Descendants. — When  we  indulge  ourselves  as  to  the  possible 
number  of  living  descendants  one  person  may  have,  we  soon  get  extraordinary 
figures.  The  Madrid  Estafette  *  states  that  a  gentleman,  Seflor  Lucas  Ne- 
queiras  Saez,  who  emigrated  to  America  seventy  years  previously,  recently 
returned  to  Spain  in  his  own  steamer,  and  brought  with  him  his  whole  family, 
consisting  of  197  jiersons.  He  had  been  thrice  married,  and  by  his  first 
wife  had  11  children  at  7  births ;  by  his  second  wife,  19  at  13  births,  and  by 
his  third  wife,  7  at  6  births.  The  youngest  of  the  37  was  thirteen  years 
old  and  the  eldest  seventy.  This  latter  one  had  a  son  aged  forty-seven  and 
16  children  besides.  He  had  34  grandcLiughters,  45  grandsons,  45  great 
granddaughters,  39  great  grandsons,  all  living.  Seilor  Saez  himself  was 
ninetv-three  years  old  and  in  excellent  health. 

At  Litchfield,  Conn.,  there  is  said  to  be  the  following  inscription  :  ^^^ — 

**  Here  lies  the  body  of  Mrs.  Mary,  wife  of  Dr.  John  Bull,  Es(j.     She  died 
November  4,  1778,  aetat.  ninety,  having  had  13  children,  101  grandchil- 
dren, 274  great  grandchildren,  and  22  great-great  grandchildren,  a  total 
of  410;  surviving,  336.'* 

In  Esher  Church  there  is  an  inscription,  scarcely  legible,  which  records 
the  death  of  the  mother  of  Mrs.  Marj*^  Morton  on  April  1 8,  1634,  and  saying 
that  she  was  the  wonder  of  her  sex  and  age,  for  she  lived  to  see  nearly 
400  issued  from  her  loins. 
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The  following  is  a  (jomniuiii cation  to  "  Notes  and  Queries,"  March  21,. 
1891  :  **  Mrs.  Mary  HonovwcMnl  was  daughter  and  one  of  the  coheiresses  of 
Robert  Waters,  Escj.,  of  Li»nhani,  in  Kent.  She  was  bom  in  1527  ;  niurried 
in  Febrimry,  lo4o,  at  sixteen  years  of  age,  to  her  only  hui^band,  Koliert 
Honey wooil,  Es<j.,  of  Charing,  in  Kent.  She  dietl  in  the  ninety-thipd 
year  of  her  iige,  in  May,  1 620.  She  liad  1 6  children  of  her  own  lx)dy,  7 
sons  and  9  danghters,  of  whom  one  had  no  issue,  3  died  young: — the  young- 
est was  slain  at  Xewi)ort  Imttle,  June  20,  IGOO.  Her  grandchildren,  in  the 
second  genenition,  were  114;  in  the  thinl,  228,  and  in  the  fourth,  9  ;  !?o  that 
she  could  almost  say  the  same  as  the  distich  doth  of  one  of  the  Dalbuijf 
family  of  Basil :  *  RLse  up,  cLuightcr,  and  go  to  thy  ilaughter,  for  thy  daugh- 
ter's daughter  hath  a  daughter.* 

"  In  Marksluil  ChuR*h,  in  Essex,  on  Mrs.  Honey wooil's  tomb  irt  the  follow- 
ing inscri])tion  :  *  Here*  lieth  the  IkkIv  of  Mar\'  AVaters,  the  daughter  and  co- 
heir of  Robert  Watc»rs,  f>f  Jjenham,  in  Kent,  wife  of  Kol>ert  Honey wot)d,  of 
Charing,  in  Kent,  her  only  husband,  who  hatl  at  her  decease,  lawfully  de^ 
scende<l  iVoni  her,  .'^f>7  children,  1<)  of  h(»r  own  Ixnly,  114  grandchildren,  228 
in  the  third  generation,  and  9  in  the  fourth.  She  lived  a  most  piou8  life  and 
died  at  Markshal,  in  the  nin(»tv-thinl  year  of  her  age  and  the  forty-fiHirth 
of  her  widowhood,  May  11,  1(>2().'  (Fnnn  *  Curiosities  for  the  Ingenious,* 
1825.)  S.   S.  R." 

Animal  prolificity,  though  not  finding  a  place  in  this  work,  presents 
some  wonderful  anomalies.* 

^  In  iUiiHtrntion  we  may  noto  the  following; :  In  the  Illustrated  London  News,  May  11, 
1895,  is  a  portrait  of  "  I^dy  Millnnl,-*  a  fine  St.  Bernunl  hitch,  the  property  of  Mr.  Thoip 
of  Northwold,  with  her  litt<>r  of  'il  puppies,  born  on  February  9,  189.'>,  their  sire  being  a 
inagnifloent  dog — "Young  York."  There  is  quoted  an  incredible  account*  of  a  cow,  the 
proi)erty  of  J.  N.  Sawyer  of  Oliio,  which  gsive  birth  to  56  calves,  one  of  which  was  folly 
matured  and  lived,  the  others  lieing  al)Out  the  si/e  of  kittens  ;  these  died,  tof^her  with  ttie 
mother.     There  waw  a  cow  in  Francti,  in  1871,  delivered  of  5  calves. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
MAJOR  TERATA. 

Monstrosities  have  attracted  notice  from,  the  earliest  time,  and  many 
of  the  ancient  philosophers  made  references  to  them.  In  mythology  we 
read  of  Centaurs,  impossible  beings  who  had  the  body  and  extremities  of  a 
beast ;  the  Cyclops,  possessed  of  one  enormous  eye ;  or  their  parallels  in 
Egj'ptian  myths,  the  men  with  pectoral  eyes, — the  creatures  "  whose  heads 
do  beneath  their  shoulders  grow  ;"  and  the  Fauns,  those  sylvan  deities  whose 
lower  extremities  bore  resemblance  to  those  of  a  goat.  Monsters  possessed 
of  two  or  more  heads  or  double  bodies  are  found  in  the  legends  and  fairy 
tales  of  every  nation.  Hippocrates,  his  precursors,  Enij)edocles  and  Demo- 
critus,  and  Pliny,  Aristotle,  and  Galen,  have  all  described  monsters,  although 
in  extravagant  and  ridiculous  language. 

Ballantyne  remarks  that  the  occasional  occurrence  of  double  monsters  was 
a  fact  known  to  the  Hippocratic  school,  and  is  indicated  by  a  passiige  in  De 
morbid  muliebribuSy  in  which  it  is  said  that  labor  is  gravely  interfered  with 
when  the  infant  is  dead  or  apoplectic  or  double.  There  is  also  a  reference 
to  monochor ionic  twins  (which  are  by  modern  teratologists  regarded  as  mon- 
strosities) in  the  treatise  De  Supei'/cehdione^  in  which  it  is  stated  tliat  "  a  woman, 
pregnant  with  twins,  gives  birth  to  them  both  at  the  same  time,  just  as  she 
has  conceived  them  ;  the  two  infants  are  in  a  single  chorion." 

Ancient  Explanations  of  Monstrosities. — From  the  time  of  Galen  to 

the  sixteenth  century  many  incredible  reports  of  monsters  are  seen  in  medical 
literature,  but  without  a  semblance  of  scientific  truth.  There  has  been  little 
improvement  in  the  mode  of  explanation  of  monstrous  births  until  the  present 
century,  while  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  superstitions  were  more  ludicrous  and 
observers  more  ignorant  than  before  the  time  of  Galen.  In  his  able  article 
on  the  teratologic  records  of  Chaldca,  Ballantyne*  makes  the  following  trite 
statements  :  "  Credulity  and  superstition  have  never  been  the  peculiar  pos- 
session of  the  lower  ty]>es  of  civilization  only,  and  the  special  beliefs  that  liave 
gathered  round  the  o(x?urrenee  of  teratologic  phenomena  have  been  common 
to  the  cultured  Greek  and  Roman  of  the  past,  the  ignorant  peasant  of  modern 
times,  and  the  savage  tribes  of  all  ages.  Classical  writings,  the  literature  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  popular  beliefs  of  the  present  day  all  contain  views 

•  759,  1891,  130. 
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cdiii'criiiiig  tcratoIi)};ic  siilijeut-'  wliicli 
duiii  magi  as  to  Ix-  indii^tiiigiii^liiibk 
tlinse  of  (Jlwc<]UOiis,  Lyi^>stliriii'S,  Lie 
l>ut  with  Iftw  acviiRii'V  itC  ilcsi-ri|itii>ii  i 
tioii,  the  l>eliot(i  of  aiiricnt  Iliihvlnii. 


u)  rlo^K'ly  rpscmble  those  of  the  Chal- 
t'roii)  thciii.  Indeed,  (tiich  work^  as 
■tils,  unci  AiiiAroise  Par6  only  rcpest, 
iiut  with  great<;r  frecdoin  of  inta^na- 
'n  lit  tlie  prvtieiit  time  the  mwt 


uii[K>s^iblo  rtirips  of  !S(>-f!i!ltfd  '  iiiatcriial  iiii|mi<!*ii)iw '  are  widely  scatternl 
t)in)ugh  nicHlical  litcr.itiirL' ;  mill  it  is  )ii>t  wry  long  since  I  received  a  letter 
Iniin  a  <listiiigiii''li<'<l  nicinln'r  of  tlio  jmifcssiuii  asking  me  whether,  in  lur 
u}>iiiiiiii,  I  tlioiight  it  jKissililo  fi>r  a  wotiiau  to  give  liirtli  to  n  dog.  Of  f.i>urse, 
1  do  n<rt  !it  all  mean  to  infiT  that  tcratnlogj-  liiis  not  made  immense  advaneftt 
within  ntvnt  times  '"'•" ''"  '  ""gW-^t  thsit  iin  such  siilijeets  the  knowledge  of 
the  magi  ean  Ik!  eom[HirMl  with  that  of  thi;  avcnigf-  medirul  student  of  the 
*  |>n-s('iit ;  ))iit  whut  I  wish  to  emplusize  w 

tlial,  in  the  litcmtiin-  of  aiieient  fiuhrloniii, 
tlicn-  arc  inilii'ations  of  an  ae<)Uuintanoe 
witli  stniotiiral  ilefeetx  and  mnlfitrmatioiu 
of  till-  linnian  Ix^dy  which  will  cum|Kire 
taviimltlv  with  even  the  writings  of  the 
sixttvnth  centtirv  of  the  Christian  era." 

Miiiiy  H'iisiiiis  were  given  for  tlie  exirt- 
oiii-o  of  inonsttTs,  and  in  the  Middle  Agvit 
tlicsi'  wen-  as  liniity  as  the  dei>erii>ti<nii> 
theiiwlvi's.  They  were  interj)retffd  v»  di\-i- 
nations,  ami  wi-rc  <-ited  as  forelKxlingi*  and 
exaiiii>h-s  of  wnitli,  or  even  a»  gloritica- 
tions  of  the  Almighty.  The  M>nii-h»niaii 
eri-.itim's  wcif  iiiveiitiyl  or  imapnett,  and 
<-ited  as  tli<'  n-siilts  of  l>fstiulity  and  allied 
forms  1)1'  si'xiial  jHTvorsion  pre\'alent  in 
thosi'  ttnii's.  Wi'  find  minute  descriptions 
and  ]M»rtrnits  of  tiu-sii  ini|N)ssilil(>  iisiilts  of  wii'kcil  jmu-tiees  in  many  of  (be 

older  mitlical   hc^.ks.      A lUiig  t"    I'liiv"  tlicif  was  liom  in  149;t,  a«  the 

n-sult  of  illicit  intcn-oiirsi'  lM-t\vii-ii  a  womiin  anil  a  dog,  a  eronture  rctM.-nibling 
in  its  iip]K'r  extifiiiities  its  niother,  wliilc  its  lower  extremities  were  the  exact 
eounter)>art  <if  its  i-iiniiie  tiithiT  (Fig.  24).  This  jiartienlar  laise  was  Itelieved 
l>v  llati'iiian  ami  otliers  to  Im>  a  pn-i-iirsor  to  tlir  niiinlers  aiHl  wiekedneSR  tltat 
foUiiw<-<l  in  till'  tinii-  of  I'opf  Alexaoiti>r  I.  Volatemmis,  C^rdani,  and 
many  otliiTs  i-ilc  instanres  of  tins  kind.  Lyiiisthi-nes  s)iys  that  in  tlie  ywr 
11 10,  in  till'  Ixitirg  of  IJrgi',  then' was  foniiit  a  I'l-iiitiin-  with  the  head,vitagr. 
hands,  anil  fiet  of  a  man,  and  tlir  n'st  of  tin-  i^xly  like  that  of  n  pig.  Rirf 
ipintes  this  ease  and  givi-s  an  tlhistnition.  Klioiliginns''  mentions  a  sliepbenl 
of  (Mmn'  liy  the  nanieof  Cnitaiii,  wlio  had  i-ninii'i-tion  with  a  fi>nule  goat  and 
■  618,  1031.  l>  tlT»,  L.  XXV.,  ulup.  32. 
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impregnated  her,  so  that  she  brought  forth  a  beast  with  a  head  resembling 
that  of  the  fatlier,  but  with  the  lower  extremities  of  a  goat.  He  says  that  the 
likeness  to  the  father  was  so  marked  that  the  head-goat  of  the  herd  recog- 
nized it,  and  accordingly  slew  the  goatherd  who  liad  sinned  so  unnaturally. 
In  the  year  1547,  at  Cracovia,*^^  a  very  strange  monster  was  born,  which 
lived  three  days.  It  had  a  liead  shaped  like  tliat  of  a  man ;  a  nose  long 
and  hooked  like  an  elephant's  trunk  ;  the  liands  and  feet  looking  like  the 
web-foot  of  a  goose ;  and  a  tail  with  a  hook  on  it.  It  was  supposed  to  be  a 
male,  and  was  looked  upon  as  a  result  of  sodomy.  Ruefi**  says  tliat  the  pro- 
creation of  human  beings  and  beasts  is  brought  al)out  — 

(1)  By  the  natural  appetite; 

(2)  By  the  provocation  of  nature  by  delight ; 

(3)  By  the  attractive  virtue  of  the  matrix,  which  in  beasts  and  women  is 
alike. 

Plutarch,  in  his  "  I-^esser  Parallels,"  says  that  Aristonymus  Ephesius,  son 
of  Demonstratus,  being  tired  of  women,  had  carnal  knowledge  with  an  ass, 
which  in  the  pnx?ess  of  time  brought  forth  a  verj-  beautiful  child,  who 
became  the  maid  Onoscelin.  He  also  speaks  of  the  origin  of  the  maiden 
Hip|X)na,  or  as  he  calls  her,  Hipjx),  as  being  from  the  connection  of  a  man 
with  a  mare.  Aristotle  mentions  this  in  his  paradoxes,  and  we  know  that 
the  patron  of  horses  was  Hipjwna.  In  Helvetia  ^^^  was  reported  the  exist- 
ence of  a  colt  (whose  mother  had  l)een  covered  by  a  bull)  that  was  half  horse 
and  half  bull.  One  of  the  kings  of  France  was  supposed  to  have  been 
presented  with  a  colt  with  the  hinder  part  of  a  hart,  and  which  could  out-: 
run  anv  horse  in  the  kingdom.     Its  mother  had  been  covered  bv  a  hart. 

Writing  in  1557,  Lyw)sthenes  re[K)rts  the  mythical  birth  of  a  serpent  by 
a  woman.  It  is  quite  possible  that  some  known  and  classified  type  of 
monstrosity  was  indicated  here  in  vague  terms.  In  1726  Mary  Toft,  of 
GrCKlalming,  in  Surrey,  England,  achieved  considerable  notoriety  throughout 
Surrey,  and  even  over  all  England,  by  her  extensively  circulated  stiitements 
that  she  l)ore  rabbits.  Even  at  so  late  a  dav  as  this  the  credulity  of  the 
jXH)ple  was  so  great  that  many  jiersons  believed  in  her.  The  woman  was 
closely  watchecl,  and  being  detected  in  her  maneuvers  confessed  her  fraud. 
To  show  the  extent  of  discussicm  this  case  called  forth,  there  are  no  less 
tlian  nine  jmmphlets  and  Iwoks  in  the  Surgeon-General's  library  at  Wash- 
ington devoted  exclusively  to  this  case  of  pretended  rabbit-breeding. 
Hamilton  in  1848,  and  Hard*"  in  1884,  both  re])ort  the  births  in  this 
€()untr\'  of  fetal  monstrosities  with  heads  which  showed  marked  resemblance 
to  those  of  dogs.  Doubtless  many  of  the  older  cases  of  the  supposed  results 
of  l)estiality,  if  seen  to-day,  could  be  readily  classified  among  some  of  our 
known  forms  of  monsters.  Modern  investigation  has  shown  us  the  sterile 
results  of  the  connections  between  man  and  beast  or  between   l)east8  of 

»  "The  Expert  Midwife,"  London,  1637.  b  269,  xlviii.,  246. 
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<liff<-n-iit  >'[>«■!(•!',  anil  v 
iriiiit:! native  ininds  ol'  < 
iiiitun>,  Midi  as  an  fi-\\\> 


an  only  wiiihUt  ut  t\\v  simple  credulity  and  the 
anct'sioiv.  At  unu  jK-'riod  certain  pliciiomeiui  of 
r  t^uiict,  won-  tlion^ht  to  exercise  their  influence 
III)  iiKiniitnnis  liirtlis.  ItnctT  uioiititin^  tliut  in  Sic-ily  there  hapjiened  a  great 
if-Ii|tsi;  rif  the  snii,  and  (luit  women  immediately  Ix^n  to  bring  forth 
d<'torin<-d  and  d<>nhl.-h<--ade<l  ehiidrcn. 

Itt-fon-  I'tidin^  th<-si-  [m-liminar\'  remarks,  there  might  be  mentioned  the 
mariiii'    niiinster!',  Hn-h    as    niiTmaids,   ii(-.i-ii('r[K-nts,   and    the    like,    which 
I'nini  tinii'  ti>  time  liav<;  )>ccn  n'iMirtcd  ;  evfn  at  the  present  day  there  are 
|M'ii|iIe  wiio  dt'voiitly  lK-li<'ve  tliat  they  have  setrn  horrible  and    impoi^ilile 
demons  in  t)ie  r^-a.     Par6*  deii>Fribe>«  and 
liictnrcrt  a  nK)nHter,  at  Konie,  on  Novem- 
Imt  ;t,  1.")'20,  with  tlio  upper  portion  of  a 
child  a])]Kin-ntly  alwut  five  or  vix  years 
"Id,  ami  the  lower  jtartand  cars  of  n  fish- 
like   animal.     He  also  pictiirif   a  m-o- 
di'vil  in  the  same  chapter,  topcther  with 
DtliiT  gniesoine  examples  of  the  jwwer 
of  iaia^rimttion. 

Early  Teratology. — Bcsidetf  sueh 
i.-A^v  as  the  fon'f^in(t>  v.\'  find  the  inpdi- 
eviil  HTitcrs  n']»ort  likely  inHtancex  of 
t<'Rita,  as,  ti>r  instance,  R]iodipinu2>>,  "* 
who  s|H-.iks  of  a  monster  in  Italy  M'ith 
two  heads  and  two  ImmHcs;  Lyoosthenefi 
saw  ii  doiildc  monster,  botli  eoniponentii 
of  whieh  slept  at  the  same  time  ;  he  alno 
says  this  ereatnre  took  its  food  and  drink 
sininltani'onsly  in  its  two  mouths.  Even 
Saint  A iitrnstinc  says  tlrat  he  knew  of  a 
''''^'-  (hild  horn  in  the  Orient  wIm.,  fnmi  the 

liiily  11)1,  was  in  idl  parts  donhlc. 
of  a  steji  towani  classilii-atiiiii  and  definite  reasoning 
itinn  of  inoiistni-itie?-  were  evinecd  hy  Ambrot!M>  Pai# 
rv.  and  thonirli  his  ideas  an-  erude  and  some  of  his 
,  yii  n)any  of  his  tarts  and  atynnients  are  worthy  of 
alirilmtiil  the  i-.nw  of  anomalies  of  execss  to  an 
iiiuii.  and  anomalies  of  dctiiult  tn  detieieney  of  the 
I'oMii-iiil  many  inManri>  of  doiilile  terata  from  reliaUe 
-IHTxd  hi-  i-olli.-iion  with  a<v-<iiin!s  of  some  hideous 
n-.  -nrli  a-  an'  ilhi-ii-:ii<il  in  the  aeeompanying  figure 
\-  a  .natnr.    thai    wa>  lorn   -Imrtlv  after  a  battle  of 


The  first  evid, 
in  n-srirtl  to  ilie 
in  thf  -iMti'ntli  . 
j.henom.iia  ini]>... 
eim>iden»iii'ii.     I 


Nlllle  thiid.  He  li:i: 
>oim^->.  bnt  h:i-  iiii 
and  iin]n>-Ml'h'  vna 
tFiir.   -'.->'.  «lmli  -I, 
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Louis  XII.,  in  1512  ;  it  had  tlie  wiDgs,  crest,  and  lower  extremity  of  a  bird 
and  a  Imman  head  and  trunk  ;  besides,  it  was  an  hermaphrodite,  and  )iad  an 
extra  rye  in  tlic  knee.  Another  illustration  represents  a  monstrous  head 
found  in  an  egg,  said  to  have  been  sent  for  examination  to  King  Charles  at 
Melz  in  1569.  It  represented  the  face  and  visage  of  a  man,  with  small 
living  serpents  taking  the  place  of  beard  and  hair.  8o  credulous  were  people 
at  this  time  that  even  a  man  so  well  infiirnied  as  Par6  believed  in  tlie  pos- 
sibility of  these  last  two,  or  at  least  represented  them  as  &cts.  At  this  time 
were  also  n'ported  double  hermaphroditic  terata,  seemingly  without  latter- 
day  analogues.  Rhodigiiius '  speaks  of  a  two-headed  monster  born  in  Ferrari, 
Italy,  in  1540,  well  formed,  and  with  two  sets  of  genitals,  one  male  and  the 


other  female  (Fig.  26).  Par^ ''  g^vrs  a  picture  (Fig.  27)  of  twins,  born  near 
Heidelberg  in  1486,  which  had  double  Ijodios  joined  back  to  back  ;  one  of 
the  twins  had  the  aspect  of  a  female  and  the  other  of  a  male,  tbougli  Imtli 
had  two  sets  of  genitals. 

Scientific  Teratology. — Alwut  the  first  half  of  the  cigiiteenth  ccnturj- 
wliat  might  be  called  the  jjositive  pt'riod  of  teratologj'  begins.  Following 
the  advent  of  this  era  eomc  M*;rj-,  Duverncy,  Winslow,  T^t'iuery,  and  Ijittre. 
In  their  works  true  and  concise  descriptions  are  given  and  violent  attacks  are 
made  against  the  ancient  beliefs  and  prejudices.  From  tlie  beginning  of  tlie 
second  half  of  the  lost  century  to  the  present  time  may  be  termed  the  scien- 
tific epoch  of  teratology.    We  can  almost  with  a  certainty  start  this  era  with 

■  e7B,  L.  xiiv.,  cbap.  30.  ^  618,  lOlG. 
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tlie  nauH-rt  of  Halk-r,  Mni^signi,  (Ji-rtfl'mv-Saint-Hilaipe,  and  Meckel,  who 
iul<lii('<t!  tlie  i>x])kii!itioii!<  usk«i  fur  liy  Har\vy  and  WolflT.  From  the 
aj)|ie:ir»iice  iif  tliu  treiitirtc  by  Ceoffroy-Siiint-Hiliiirp,  tc>ratul«>(ry  has  nuule 
fuciriiKitin  MtritU's,  iind  is  tiMlay  wfU  oij  tin'  n>a(]  to  becoming  a  science. 
Hand  in  lunul  with  fiiilin-oln^y  it  has  liccu  the  i^iihjoct  cif  mucti  invcstign- 
tiiiH  in  this  t-cnturj',  «ikI  to  ciiiitnerato  the  workern  of  the  |>n.>SGnt  day  who 
Imvc  UfljMtl  to  hrinj;  alj«nit  scicntilif  i»r(^rrcsH  wiuiid  l)e  a  task  of  many  pngra. 
Kvi'ii  in  tiio  artificial  production  of  monsters  much  Ims  lK«n  done,  ami  t 
claiirc  at  tlic  work  nf  Dari-stc  ■  wvW  n'lmys  tin*  tntul)le.  E^sways  on  tenito- 
Hi'nt'sis,  with  rcftTcnci!  to  Inttracliiaiis,  luivp  l>wii  offeiwl  by  Lomliardini; 
ami  hy  lATi'liouiKit  and  Knm'li  with  n<ft>rt'Ufc  to  fishori.  Full  and  AVan'ni>ki  ^ 
Iwvc  rciM)^^!  tlmir  sntit-ss  in  olitaiiitn;:  vis^-cnil  inversion,  and  even  this 
linnich  (if  the  snhjw-t  piimiisos  tu  iKtiiinc  scion tific. 

Terata  are  seen  in  the  lower  animals  and  always  excite  interest. 
ParC  gives  tlie  Iiistoiy  of  a  slu'O]*  with  thn*  heads,  l)oni  in  1577;  the 
coiitml  liciul  was  lar^T  than  the  other 
t(\<),  as  shown  in  the  aceonijKinying 
illustnuion  (Fig.  28).  Many  t*f  tlie 
Miisi'mns  of  Natural  History  etnitain 
i'vi<li<nfcs  of  animal  teratn.  At  Hullic 
is  a  twd-hcathtl  mouse;  the  0>iuint 
Miisfiim  in  Maine  contains  tlie  skele- 
ton iif  lui  adult shec])  with  two  heads; 
there  was  an  iiccount  of  n  two-headed 
]ii^-<in  jinldished  In  France  in  1734  ;* 
Lddy  fiiumi  a  twi)-hcadc<1  snake  in  a 
tifld  near  I'liiladclpliia ;  Geoffmy- 
Saint-Itilain'  and  Coiiant  Ix'tli  finnid  similar  i-reittures,  and  there  is  one  in 
the  Museum  at  IlarvanI ;  Wyman  Siiw  :i  living  douhle-hcadetl  snake  in  the 
Janlin  des  I*lant<-s  in  Paris  in  ixri:i,  and  many  jKiraHel  im^tanccs  arc  on 
ni'oril. 

Classification. — \Vi'  Ak\\\  attempt  no  si'icnlitie  disenssion  of  the  caum- 
tiiin  or  emlirinhigie  derivatii>n  of  the  monster,  <imtenting  ourselve*  with 
simple  history  and  description,  adding  any  assoi'iate  tiiets  of  interest  that  may 
Im'  suggested.  For  furilier  inf'iriiiation.  lin'  i-csider  is  ntern-d  to  the  anthon 
eitwl  <iT  to  any  of  the  standani  In-.itisis  un  lenUolog^-. 

Many  eia^-ilieatious  of  terita  have  lieeii  -itlercd,  and  each  possesses  some 
advantage.  The  niiHleni  reiidir  is  refernil  lo  the  nuNliHeation  of  the  group- 
ing of  (ieotVroy-Siiinl-lIihiiri-  given  l>y  Hiist  and  PiersoH'",  or  those  «f 
lilane-'-  and  (iiiinanl  '^"',  Kur  eonvenienee,  we  have  adopte<]  the  following 
ehisslHoation,  wliieli   will   inehide  only  lliose  monsters  that   have  Upml  after 
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bhih,  and  who  have  attracted  general  notice  or  attained  some  fame  in  their 
time,  as  attested  by  accounts  in  contem|K)rar)'  literature. 


Class  1. 

Class  2. 

Class  3. 

Class  4. 

Class  5. 
Class  0. 
Class  7. 
Class  8. 
Class  9. 
Class  10. 
Crjvss  11. 
Class  12. 


■Union  of  several  fetuses. 

-Union  of  two  distinct  fetuses  by  a  connecting  band. 

-Union  of  two  distinct  fetuses  by  an  osseous  junction  of  the  cranial  bones. 

-Union  of  two  distinct  fetuses  in  which  one  or  more  parts  are  eliminated  by  the 

junction. 
-Fusion  of  two  fetuses  by  a  bony  union  of  the  ischii. 
-Fusion  of  two  fetuses  below  the  umbilicus  into  a  common  lower  extremity. 
-Bicephalic  monsters. 
-Parasitic  monsters. 

-Monsters  with  a  single  body  and  double  lower  extremities. 
-Diphallic  terata. 

-Fetus  in  fetu,  and  dermoid  cysts. 
-Hermaphrodites. 


Class  I. — ^Triple  Monsters. — Haller  and  Meckel  were  of  the  opinion 
that  no  cases  of  triple  monsters  worthy  of  credence  are  on  record,  and  since 
their  time  this  has  been  the  popular  opinion. 
Surelv  none  have  ever  lived.  Licetus''^ 
describes  a  human  monster  with  two  i^^t  and 
seven  heiuls  and  as  many  arms.  Bartho- 
linus  *  speaks  of  a  three-headed  monster  who 
after  birth  gave  vent  to  horrible  cries  and 
expired.  Borellus^*  speaks  of  a  three- 
headed  dog,  a  veritable  Cerberus.  Blasius  ^^^ 
published  an  essay  on  triple  monsters  in 
1677.  Bordenave  ^  is  quoted  as  mention- 
ing a  human  monster  formed  of  three  fetuses, 
but  his  description  proves  clearly  that  it  was 
only  the  union  of  two.  Probably  the  best 
example  of  this  anomaly  that  we  have  was 
described  by  Gralvagni  at  Cattania  in  1834. 
This  monster  had  two  necks,  on  one  of  which 
was  a  single  head  normal  in  dimensions.  f)n 
the  other  neck  were  two  heads,  as  seen  in  the 

accompanying  illustration  (Fig.  29).  Geoifroy-iSaint-Hilaire  mentions  several 
cases,  and  Martin  de  Pedro  publishes  a  dest^ripticm  of  a  case  in  Madrid  in 
1879.  There  are  also  on  record  some  cases  of  triple  monster  by  inclusion 
which  will  be  spoken  of  later.  Instances  in  the  lower  animals  have  been 
seen,  the  three-headed  sheep  of  Par6,  already  spoken  of,  being  one. 

Class  II. — ^Double  Monsters. — A  curious  mode  of  junction,  probably 
the  most  interesting,  as  it  admits  of  longer  life  in  these  monstrosities,  is  that 
of  a  simple  cartilaginous  band  extending  between  two  absolutely  distinct  and 

•  190,  cent,  vi.,  obs.  49,  278.  b  302,  xxxiv.,  15a 


Fig.  29.  -Three-headed  monster  ((ialvagni). 
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«]iflV-n'ut  iii(livi<liiiil-i.  The  IkiiiiI  is  gt'iiorally  in  the  flternal  region.  In 
17.J2'"*  then'  wa?-  Wi'scrilKil  si  ivniarkaitlc  monstrosity  which  c«n«sted  of 
ooiij<>iiu-«l  twins,  a  jM-rtii-t  anil  an  ini]KTti-(-t  child,  connected  at  their  ensifurm 
«inihi<^'.'?  by  a  liaiul  4  iiulics  in  i-inuntt'crcnci'.  The  Hindoo  sisters,  Ae- 
»ct\\tc^\  bv  ]tr.  Andri'W  Ilcrry,*  Iiv«l  to  In-  t^-vcn  years  old  ;  they  fitood  face  to 
taif .  with  their  eliests  111  iiiehes  iind  their  [Hilies  SJ  iuehef  apart.  Mitchell  * 
deseriln-?  the  t'lill-srniwn  li-nialo  twins,  l>i>ni  at  Ne\v]»ort,  Ky.,  callet)  the  New- 
port twins.  Tiif  wonwii  who  fpive  l)inh  to  them  )>ecamc  inipregiinted,  it 
is  riiiil,  ininu>«Iiately  after  sceintr  the  titmoiis  Siamese  twhis,  and  the  pnKlucU 
ut'this  [m-gnancy  tiHik  tlio  eontonnation  i>t' those  eelehmted  exhibitioni^s. 

lVrha|»s  the  I)est  kuowii  of  all 
doiilile  moiisier^  were  the  Siamese 
twins.  They  were  exhibited  all 
over  the  ^\\Aw  and  luu]  the  additional 
Ixnetit  und  advertisement  of  a  mucli- 
luiHited  dis<-(i?^sion  as  to  the  adx'is- 
aliility  of  their  severance,  in  whicli 
o[>iniiiiis  of  the  leading  medical  men 
of  all  iiaiioiis  were  advanced.  Tlie 
litenitinv  on  these  famous  brother>f 
is  simply  stii[M>ndous.  The  nmouut 
itf  ni:iterliil  in  the  Surgeon-Gcnonirs 
liliniry  at  Washiu};ton  would  »mr- 
|»ri-^'  an  investijpitor.  A  ciirioiis 
volume  in  this  liUraiy  is  a  book  con- 
lainiiij:  eliitiiiiip^.  advert  iscni  en  tsi,  niKl 
diviTs  jHirtniits  of  the  twins.  It  will 
Im-  iin|H>-.-i1ile  to  s[>enk  at  all  fully  on 
this  ■-iiliiii't.  inn  a  short  hi:{itoT7>-  and 
riniiiin;;  ii'view  of  their  lives  M'ill  Ik? 
Km  ;».-siaiiip«,iTiii-aiHi:hi.vti  tpar...fs^T.  given  :  Koi:  and  Cliang  were  bom  in 

Slam  :ilH.nt  May.  Irtll.  TI«?ir  father 
wa^  of  ('l\ine-e  exiraelion  and  li;id  p'lie  l<>  Siam  and  then-  married  a  wouiau 
wh.i^e  father  wa-  alx.  a  ( 'liinaman.  llene*-.  tl-r  the  m"-t  [wrt,  they  were  o( 
Chint-o  l>loi.d,  whieli  innUiMy  ai->->.nnii>.l  t'.ir  iluir  dark  color  and  Chinese 
featiin-s,  Th.-ir  mother  wa-  aKoiil  thiriy-tiv,-  year-  ■■Id  at  the  time  of  tlieir 
l>irtli  aiul  lu.l  Uirne  (  Unfile  eliil.li'.-ii  |u-i..r  t..  (hang  and  Eug.  8he 
nfterHai-.!  had  Iwin,-  >evei-:il  lin..-.  having  -vntnally  14  children  in  all. 
She  g;ive  no  liistory  of  -juiial  -i;:nili<-.ini-i>  ol'  ilie  pr.irmniey,  although  elie 
averrtil  that  llu'  iu-ad  of  mie  and  lln-  le<i  <>(  ilie  .'llur  were  l«om  at  the  same 
lime.  The  twill-  were  U.tIi  liiMe  at  l>irth.  and  Km:  i-^mimiwl  delicate, 
while  Chang  thriv.'.l.  It  wiis  only  with  dillieidty  that  their  lives  were  sa^'cd, 
■  7:ii.  is-.'l.  biJie,  1833. 
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as  Chowpaliyi,  the  reigning  king,  had  8  superstition  that  i^iieii  irt'alis  of  nature 
alwiiv.s  presjigeii  evil  to  tlie  country.  They  were  really  discfivcred  by  Robert 
Hunter,  a  British  nierehant  at  Bangkok,  who  in  1S34  saw  them  boating 
and  stripped  to  the  waist,  Hp  prevailed  on  the  parents  and  King  Chow- 
paliyi to  allow  them  to  go  awHy  for  exhibition.  They  were  first  taken  out 
of  the  country  by  a  nertain  Captain  Coffin.  The  first  seientifio  descrip- 
tion of  them  was  given  Iw  Professor  J.  C.  Warren,  who  examined  tliem 
in  Boston,  at  the  Harvard  University,  in  182!l.  At  that  time  Eng  was 
5  feet  2  inches  and  Chang  5  feet  IJ  inches  in  height.     They  presented  all 


^B  t!j!7  '        ^^#     v^       ^H 

^hM9^^  iBwr^  /  /"^i^Miil^^l 

^^^^^^^^D^^Pi  1* 

m  jf     '  ^^^hI 

3 

the  eharact«ristic.s  of  Chinamen  and  wore  long  black  (pieues  coiled  thrice 
around  their  heads,  as  sliown  by  the  accompanying  illustration  (Fig.  30). 
After  an  eight-WM'ks'  t^jurover  tlie  Eastern  States  tl  ley  went  to  London,  arriv- 
ing at  that  port  November  20,  1829.  Their  tour  in  Fnince  was  forbidden 
on  the  same  grounds  as  the  objeotion  to  the  exhibition  of  Ritta-Christina, 
namely,  the  possibility  of  causing  the  prtKiuciioii  of  nioiisters  by  maternal 
impressions  in  pregnant  women.  After  their  European  tour  they  returned 
to  the  United  States  and  settled  down  as  farmers  in  North  Carolina,  adopt- 
ing the  name  of  Bunker.     When  forty-four  years  of  age  they  marrieti  two  sis- 
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tors,  English  wonu^n,  twenty-six  and  t\vonty-<Mp:lit  yc?arR  of  age,  resjiectively. 
I)c>mosti<'!  infelicity  soon  rompelled  tlicni  to  ke<'p  the  wives  at  different  hou««8, 
and  thoy  alternat(Hl  weeks  in  visitinjij  eaeh  wife.  Chang  liad  six  children  and 
Eng  five,  all  lundthy  an<l  strong.  In  186J>  they  made  another  trip  tf>  Kurope^ 
ostensibly  to  eonsult  the  most  celehniteil  snrgeons  of  Great  Britain  and 
France  on  the  a<lvisjihi]ity  of  heing  seiKinitiKl.  It  was  stated  that  a  feeling 
<»f  antiigimistic  liatrtKl  after  a  (piarrel  ])rompted  them  to  seek  "surgical  $<epa- 
ration,"  but  the  real  cause  was  most  likely  to  re[>lenish  their  depleted 
€»xehequer  by  renew<Kl  exhibiti<»n  ami  a<lvertisement. 

A  most  pathetic  cha  met  eristic  of  these  ilhistrious  brothers  wn.s  the  affec- 
tion and  forbeiiranc<»  thev  showe<l  for  each  other  until  shortlv  before  their 

<lejith.  Thev  l>ore  each  other's 
trials  and  ])etty  maladies  with  the 
grcjitest  symiiathy,  and  in  this 
manner  rt»ndered  their  lives  far 
more  agn^cable  tlian  a  casual 
obsiTver  would  sup|K>sc  {xissible. 
Thev  both  l)ee4mie  Christians  and 
members  or  attendants  of  tlie 
I^i])tist  (.'hurch. 

Figun*  31  is  a  representation 
of  the  Sia!nesc»  twins  in  old  age. 
On  eju»h  side  of  them  is  a  son. 
The  original  photograph  is  in  the 
Mutter  Museum,  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, Philadelphia. 

The  feasibility  of  the  operation 
of  se]mniting  them  was  ilisciissed 
by  many  of  the  leading  men  of 
America,  an<l  Thompson,  Fergus- 
son,  Syme,  Sir  J.  Y.  8in]|»son, 
Xrlaton,  and  many  others  in  Eu- 
ro]K%  with  various  reports  ami  opinions  after  examination.  These  opinions 
can  be  seen  in  full  in  ncarlv  anv  larirc  m(Hli(>al  libnirv.  At  tliis  time  thev 
had  disease<l  and  athei-omatous  arteries,  and  (Miang,  who  Avas  quite  intern- 
])erate,  had  mark(»d  spinal  curvature,  and  shortly  aftenvard  became  hemi- 
]>h*gic.  They  were  both  ])artially  blin<l  in  th<*ir  two  anterior  eyes,  {KMsibly 
from  looking  outward  and  obliquely.  The  |)oint  (»f  junction  was  al>out  the 
sterno-xiphoid  angl<»,  a  cartilaginous  band  extending  from  sternum  to 
sternum.  In  ISOi)  Simpson  measured  this  band  and  made  the  distance  on 
the  su]MTior  aspe<'t  from  stermnn  to  sternum  li  inches,  though  it  is  most 
likely  that  during  the  rarly  jn'riod  of  exhibition  it  was  not  over  3  inches. 
The  illustration  shows  very  well  the  jwisiticm  of  the  joining  band  (Fig.  32)» 


V\k.  :<2.— I>iafj[nitn  fnuii  a  ('.i>t  shuwiii^  tlio  po^iitioii  of 
till'  liKumont  and  of  ttiv  |>rini:iry  aiitiTii»r  itu-LHioiiM.  hiir- 
iiiK  life  t ho  twiiiM  never  a*(siinHNl  thf*  fHct^-to-fucc  |Nisition 
in  wliirh  they  an*  here  represented,  und  which  is  witlinut 
diiul>r  that  of  their  fetal  life. 
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The  twins  died  on  January  17,  1874,  and  a  committee  of  eiirgeons  from 
the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia,  consisting  of  Doctors  Andrews, 
Allen,  and  Pancoast,  went  to  North  Carolina  to  perform  an  autopsy  on  the 
body,  and,  if  possible,  to  secure  it.  They  made  a  long  and  most  interesting 
>  report  on  the  results  of  their  trip  to  the  College.  The  arteries,  as  was 
anticipated,  were  found  to  have  undergone  ralt^reous  degeneration.  There 
was  an  hepatic  connection  through  the  tiand,  anil  al»o  some  interlacing 
diaphragmatic  libers  therein.  There  was  slight  vascular  interi^ommunica- 
tion  of  the  livers  and  independents  of  the  two  peritoneal  cavities  and  the 
intestines  (Fig.  33).  The  bjind  itself  was  chiefly  a  coalescence  of  the  xyphoid 
cartilages,  surrounded  by  areolar  tissue  and  skin  (Fig-  34). 

The  *<  Orissa  sisters,"  or  Radica-Doddica,  shown  in  Europe  in  1893, 
were  similar  to  the  Siamese  twins   in  conformation.     They  were  bom  in 


Orissa,  India,  September,  1889,  and  were  the  result  of  the  sixth  pregnancy, 
the  other  five  being  normal.  Tliey  were  healthy  girls,  four  years  of  age,  and 
ap[)arently  perfect  in  every  respect,  except  that,  from  the  eufiform  cartilage 
to  the  umliilicus,  they  were  united  by  a  band  4  inches  long  ami  '2  inches 
wide  (Fig.  35).  The  children  when  facing  each  other  could  draw  their 
chests  three  or  four  inches  apart,  and  the  band  was  si>  flexible  that  they  could 
sit  on  either  side  of  the  IxkIv.  Up  to  the  date  mentione*!  it  was  not  known 
whether  the  connecting  band  containeil  viscera.  A  portrait  of  these  twins 
was  shown  at  the  ^\'orid's  Fair  in  Chitwgo. 

In  the  village  of  Arisoor,  district  of  Bhavany,  there  was  reportetl  a  nioii- 
etrosity  in  the  form  of  two  female  children,  one  34  inches  and  the  other 
33f  inches  high,  connected  by  the  sternum.  They  were  said  to  have  had 
small-pox  and  to  have  recovered.  They  seenieil  to  have  had  inrliviclual  ner- 
vous systems,  as  when  one  was  pinched  the  other  did  not  feel  it,  and  while  one 
slept  the  other  was  awake.  There  must  have  been  some  vascular  connection, 
as  medicine  given  to  one  affected  both. 


of  a  ligature  and  the  opcratinn  afttTwanI  W)nipI<.'U'(l  by  an  instniiiient.  The 
cunstricting  band  was  ibrmtii  by  a  fCKilition  i)l'  tlie  siplmid  cartilages  and  the 
umbilical  vessels,  snrrounded  by  art-olar  tissue  anil  covered  with  ^kin.  Le 
^  saya  that  undor  the  Roman  roign,  A.  D.  945,  two  male  t-hildren  were 
bronght  from  Armenia  to  Constantinople  for  exhibition.  They  were  well 
forme«i  in  every  resj>ect  and  nnited  by  their  abdomens.  After  they  had  been 
for  some  time  an  object  of  great  curiosity,  they  were  removed  by  gi>vfrnmcD- 
tal  order,  being  considered  a  presage  of  evil.  They  returned,  however,  at 
•  Qnoted  302,  voL  xxxiv.  '       b  HUtoin:  du  BuB-Empire,  1776. 
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the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Constantine  VII.,  when  one  of  them  took 
sick  and  died.  The  surgeons  undertook  to  preserve  the  other  by  separating 
him  from  the  corpse  of  his  brother,  but  lie  died  on  the  third  day  after  the 
operation. 

In  1866  Boelim"  gives  an  account  of  Guzenhausen's  case  of  twins  who 
were  united  sternum  to  sternum.  An  operation  for  separation  was  i)er- 
formed  without  accident,  but  one  of  the  children,  already  very  feeble, 
died  three  days  after ;  the  other  survived.  The  last  attempt  at  an  oper- 
ation like  this  vms  in  1881,  when  Biaudet  and  Buginon  attempted  to 
separate  conjoined  sisters  (Marie-Ad&lc)  Iwm  in  Switzerland  on  June  26th, 
Unhappily,  they  were  very  feeble  and  life  was  despaired  of  when  the  opera- 
tion was  performed,  on  October  29th.  AdMe  died  six  hours  afterward,  and 
Marie  died  of  peritonitis  on  the  next  day. 

Class  III. — Those  monsters  joined  by  a 
fusion  of  some  of  the  cranial  bones  are  some- 
times called  craniopagi.  A  very  ancient  obser- 
vation of  this  kind  is  cite<l  by  Geoffroy-Saint- 
Hilaire.  These  two  girls  were  born  in  1495,  and 
lived  to  be  ten  years  old.  They  were  normal  in 
every  respect,  except  that  they  were  joined  at  the 
forehead,  causing  them  to  stand  face  to  face  and 
belly  to  belly  (Fig.  37).  When  one  walked  for- 
ward, the  other  was  coropellpd  to  walk  backward  ; 
their  noses  almost  touched,  and  their  eyes  were 
directed  laterally.  At  the  death  of  one  an  attempt 
to  separate  the  other  from  the  cadaver  was  made, 
but  it  was  unsuccessful,  the  second  soon  dying ; 
the  operation  •necessitat^.'d  opening   the  cranium         '  r-o    ■ 

and  parting  the  meninges.  Bateman '*' said  that  in  1-501  there  was  living 
an  instance  of  double  female  twins,  joined  at  the  forehead.  This  case  was 
said  to  have  been  caused  in  the  following  manner :  Two  women,  one  of 
whom  was  pregnant  with  the  twins  at  the  time,  were  engaged  in  un  earnest 
conversation,  when  a  third,  coming  up  Iwhind  them,  knocked  their  heads 
tc^ther  with  a  sharp  blow.  Bateman  deiKTtbes  the  death  of  one  of  tlic 
twins  and  its  excision  fnim  the  other,  who  died  subsoi|uently,  evidently  of 
septic  infection.  There  is  a  possibility  that  this  is  merely  a  duplication  of  the 
account  of  the  preceding  L'ase  with  a  slight  anachronism  as  to  the  time  of 
death. 

At  a  foundling  hospital  in  St.  Petersbui^''  there  were  born  two  living 
girls,  in  goo<l  health,  joined  by  the  heads.  They  were  so  united  that  the  nose 
of  one,  if  prolonged,  would  strike  the  ear  of  the  other ;  they  had  perfectly 
independent  existences,  but  their  vascular  systems  had  evident  connection. 

■  161,  166«,  152.  b  573,  Jul;,  1655. 
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Tliroiipli  extra  mobility  of  tlu^ir  lufks  they  could  really  lie  in  a  straight  line, 
one  sU>e])iiig  on  the  side  uiid  tlic  iitlior  on  the  back.  There  \»  a  report  *  of 
two  girLs  joined  «t  their  vertieua,  who  survived  their  hirth.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  this  junction  they  were  well  fonned  and  independent  in  existmce. 
There  was  no  conitnnnictition  of  the  cmniul  eavitieft,  but  simply  fusion  of  the 
eninial  bones  covered  by  sii|>erticial  fascia  and  skin  (Fig.  38).  Daubenton 
has  i^en  a  case  of  union  at  the  occiput,''  but  further  details  are  not 
quoted. 

Class  IV. — The  next  class  to  W  eonsidered  is*  that  in  which  the  indi- 
viduals are  seiwinile  inid  well  formed,  except  tliut  the  point  of  fusion  is  a 
(tomnton  )>art,  eliminating  their  individual  cumponeut»  in  this  location. 
The  pygopagous  twins  belong  in  tliia  stn-tion.  Ai»x>rding  to  Btitcman,"* 
twins  were  Iwrnin  149;{  at  KumejoinHl  liack  tol)ack,nnd  survived  their  birth. 
The  same  authority  sjH-aks  of  a  female  child  who  was  Iwm  with  "  2  belli«^ 
4  arms,  4  legs,  2  heads,  and  2  M'ts  of  privates,  and 
was  exhil>it<-<l  tlmiughout  Itidy  for  gain's  mkc" 
The  "  Biddenden  Maids  "  were  born  in  Bidden- 
den,  Kent,  in  1I0(V  Their  names  were  Mary 
and  Eli/ii  Cbulkhurst,  and  their  parents  were 
fairly  well-to-do  jM-oplo.  They  were  supposed  to 
have  iKt-n  united  at  the  hips  and  the  shoulders,  aiid 
lived  until  llo4.  At  the  death  of  one  it  wa» 
|)ro]>t)siHl  to  se|Kinite  thcni,  but  the  remainiufr 
sister  refuse<l,  saying,  ".\s  we  enmc  t4igether,  we 
will  also  g<)  togethei',"  anil,  afi*r  about  six  liotus 
of  this  ^[ezt^ntinu  cxisteui-e,  they  died.  They 
biH|ueatheil  to  the  cl  hi  roll- ward  ens  of  the  pari^i 
and  their  sueeessons  land  to  the  extfut  of  20  uens, 
at  the  jiresent  time  bringing  u  rental  of  abuiit 
$1-~)5.0II  aumiaily,  with  the  instmetious  that  the 
money  was  to  be  siiont  in  the  distribution  of  cakeii 
rii;.  w-jiiiri.j.iinf.iaif.jrL-ti™.i.  (bearing  tlic  impression  of  their  images,  to  be  given 
away  on  each  twister  Sunday  to  all  strangers  in 
Jiiddenden]  an<l  al.«K>  27n  i|nartern  loiives,  with  elwese  in  proportion,  to  all 
the  poor  in  said  jNiri^b.  Itiillantyne  has  atroinpaniiil  his  description  o^ 
thi-se  sistcis  by  ilbistnitions,  one  of  which  shows  the  cake  (Fig.  39). 
Ilcaton"  gives  a  very  gi>inl  desi-i-iption  of  these  maids;  and  a  writer  in 
"  Notes  ami  Qucrii-s"  of  March  'll,  IST-"),  gives  the  following  information 
relative  to  the  Ixipu-st  : — 

"  On  Easter  Monday,  at  liiddetidcn,  near  Staplehurst.  Kent,  there  is  a 
distribution,  af<'onling  lo  aiuierit  custom,  of  'Kiddenden  Maids'  cakes,'  witli 
bread  and  itheese,  the  cost  of  which  is  ih'fnivL-d  trom  tlie  proceeds  of  mhuc 
>312,S3i).  1' :iU2,  xxxiv.  c  7,'>!J.  IXt.,  ]81i:>.  ^234,  isoB,  1.,  363. 
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20  acres  of  land,  now  yieMing  £35  per  annum,  and  known  as  the  '  Bread 
and  Cheese  Lands.'  About  the  year  1100  there  lived  Eliza  aud  Mary  Chulk- 
hurst,  who  were  joined  bother  af^r  the  manner  of  the  Siamese  twins,  and 
who  lived  for  thirty-four  years,  one  dying,  and  then  being  followed  by  her 
sister  Avithin  six  hours.  They  left  by  their  will  the  lands  above  alluded  to, 
and  their  memory  is  perpetuated  by  imprinting  on  the  cakes  their  effigies  '  in 
their  habit  as  they  lived.'  The  cak&s,  which  are  simple  flour  and  Water,  are 
four  inches  long  by  two  inches  wide,  and  arc  much  sought  after  as  curiosi- 
ties. These,  which  are  given  away,  are  distributed  at  the  discretion  of  the 
church- wardens,  and  are  nearly  300  in  number.  The  bread  and  cheese 
amounts  to  540  (juartern  loaves  and  470  |x)unds  of  cheese.  The  distribu- 
tion is  made  on  land  belonging  to  the  cliarity,  known  as  the  Old  Poorhouse. 
Formerly  it  use<l  to  take  place  in  the 
Church,  immediately  after  the  service 
in  the  afternoon,  but  in  conseijuence  of 
the  unseemly  <listurbance  which  used  to 
ensue  the  practice  was  discontinued. 
The  Church  used  to  be  filletl  with  a 
congregation  whose  conduct  was  occa- 
sionally so  reprehensible  tliat  some- 
times the  church-wardens  had  to  use 
their  wands  for  other  purposes  than  sym- 
bols of  office.  The  impressions  of  the 
*  maids'  on  the  cakes  are  of  a  primitive 
character,  and  are  made  by  boxwood 
dies  cut  in  1814,  They  bear  the  date 
1100,  when  Eliza  and  Mary  Chulkhurst 
are  supposed  to  have  been  liorn,  and  also 
their  age  at  death,  thirty-four  years." 

Ballantyne '■'*  has  summed  up  nlx>ut 
all  tliere  is  to  l>c  said  on  this  national 
monstrosity,  and  his  discussion  of  the 
case  from  its  historic  as  well  as  tera- 
tologic standpoint  is  so  excellent  tliat  fi^.  aa.-BiaaendunMidiis'cikt'iBaiiiiutTiiej. 
his  conclusions  will  be  quoted  : — 

"  It  may  be  urged  tliat  the  (lite  fixed  for  the  birth  of  the  Biddenden 
Maids  is  so  remote  as  to  throw  gnivc  doubt  ujxin  the  reality  of  the  occur- 
rence. The  year  1100  was,  it  will  be  rememl>ere<l,  that  in  which  William 
Ruftis  was  found  dead  in  the  New  Forest,  '  with  the  arrow  either  of  a  hunter 
or  an  assassin  in  his  breast.'  According  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  sev- 
eral '  prodigies '  preceded  the  death  of  this  profligate  and  extravagant  mon- 
arch. Thus  it  is  recorded  that  '  at  Pentecost  blood  was  observed  gushing 
from  the  earth  at  a  certain  town  of  Berkshire,  even  as  niany  asserted  who 
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declared  that  they  had  seen  it.  And  after  this,  on  the  morning  after  Lam- 
mas Day,  Kin^  William  was  shot.'  Now,  it  is  just  possible  tliat  the  birth 
of  the  Biddenden  Maids  may  have  occurred  later,  but  have  been  antedated 
by  the  i)opular  tradition  to  the  year  above  mentioned.  For  such  a  birth 
would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  times,  be  regarded  undoubtedly  as  a  most  en- 
dent  prodigy  or  omen  of  evil.  Still,  even  admitting  that  the  date  1 100  must 
be  allowinl  to  stand,  its  remoteness  fnmi  the  present  time  is  not  a  convincing 
argument  against  a  belief  in  the  real  occurrence  of  the  phenomenon  ;  for  of 
the  dicephalic  Scottish  brothers,  who  lived  in  1490,  we  have  credible  historic 
evidence.  Further,  Lycosthenes,  in  his  *^Chronicon  Prodigionim  atque 
Ostcntorum  "  (p.  307),  ])ul)lishe<l  in  1557,  states,  ujwn  what  authority  I  know 
not,  that  in  the  year  1112  joined  twins  resembling  the  Biddenden  phenom- 
enon in  all  points  save  in  sex  were  born  in  England.  The  passage  is  as  fol- 
lows :  ^  In  Angh'a  natus  est  puer  geminus  a  clune  ad  superiores  {lartes  ita 
divisus,  ut  duo  hal)eret  (capita,  duo  cor]H)ra  intcgmad  renescum  suis  brachiis, 
qui  baptizatus  triduo  supervixit.'  It  is  just  j)ossible  that  in  some  way  or 
other  this  case  has  been  confounded  with  the  storv  of  Biddenden  ;  at  anv  rate, 
the  occurrence  of  such  a  statement  in  Lycosthenes'  work  is  of  more  than  pass- 
ing interest.  Had  there  l>ecn  no  bccpiest  of  land  in  connection  with  the  case 
of  the  Kentisii  Maids,  the  whole  affair  would  probably  soon  have  been  for- 
gotten. 

"  There  is,  iiowever,  one  real  difficulty  in  accepting  the  story  handed  down 
to  us  as  authentic, — the  nature  of  the  teratologic  phenomenon  itself.  All 
the  rcconls  agree  in  stating  that  the  Maids  were  joined  together  at  the 
shoulders  and  hips,  and  the  imj)ressi(»n  on  the  cakes  and  the  pictures  on  the 
M»roadsides'  show  this  |>eculiar  mode  of  union,  and  represent  the  bodies  as 
quite  separate  in  the  s|Kice  between  the  abc^ve-nameil  points.  The  Maids 
are  shown  with  four  feet  and  two  arms,  the  right  and  left  resjKctively,  w'hilst 
the  other  arms  (left  and  right)  are  fused  together  at  the  shoulder  accord- 
ing to  one  illustration,  and  a  little  above  the  elbow  according  to  another. 
Now,  although  it  is  not  safe  to  sjiy  that  such  an  anomaly  is  un{K>ssibIe,  I  do 
not  know  of  any  case  (»f  this  peculiar  mode  of  union  ;  but  it  may  be  that, 
as  Prof.  A.  li.  Simpson  has  suggested,  the  Maids  had  four  separate  arms, 
and  were  in  the  habit  of  going  about  with  their  contiguous  arms  round  each 
other's  necks,  and  that  this  gjive  rise  to  the  notion  that  these  limbs  were 
united.  If  this  be  so,  then  the  teratologic*  difficulty  is  removed,  for  the 
case  becouK^s  ])erfc»ctly  companible  with  the  well-known  but  rare  type  of 
double  tenita  known  as  th(i  pygopagous  twins,  which  is  placed  by  Taniffi 
with  that  of  the  ischio])agous  twins  in  the  grou])  dicephalus  lecanopagus. 
Similar  instances,  which  are  well  known  to  students  of  teratology,  are  the 
Hungsirian  sist<*rs  (IleliMi  and  Judith),  the  North  Carolina  twins  (Millie  and 
Christine),  and  th«»  Bohemian  twins  (Rosidie  and  Josepha  Blassek).  The 
interspace  between  the  thoraces  may,  however,  have  simply  been  the  addition 
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of  the  first  artist  who  portrayed  the  Maids  (from  imagination  ?) ;  then  it  may 
be  surmised  that  they  were  ectopagous  twins. 

"  Pygopagous  twins  are  fetuses  united  together  in  the  region  of  the  nates 
and  having  each  its  own  pelvis.  In  tlie  recorded  cases  the  union  has 
been  usually  between  the  sacra  and  coccyges,  and  has  been  either  osseous  or 
(more  rarely)  ligamentous.  Sometimes  the  point  of  junction  was  the  middle 
line  posteriorly,  at  other  times  it  was  rather  a  posterolateral  union ;  and  it 
is  probable  that  in  the  Biddenden  Maids  it  was  of  the  latter  kind ;  and  it  is 
likely,  from  the  proposal  made  to  separate  the  sisters  after  the  death  of  one, 
that  it  was  ligamentous  in  nature. 

"If  it  be  granted  that  the  Biddenden  Maids  were  pygopagous  twins,  a 
study  of  the  histories  of  other  recorded  cases  of  this  monstrosity  serves  to 
demonstrate  manv  common  characters.  Thus,  of  the  8  cases  which  Taruffi 
has  collected,  in  7  the  twins  were  female ;  and  if  to  these  we  add  the 
sisters  Rosalie  and  Josepha  Blazek  and  the  Maids,  we  have  10  cases,  of 
which  9  were  girls.  Again,  several  of  the  pygopagous  twins,  of  whom 
there  are  scientific  records,  survived  birth  and  lived  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  thus  resembled  the  Biddenden  terata.  Helen  and  Judith,  for  instance, 
were  twenty-three  years  old  at  death ;  and  the  North  Carolina  twins,  although 
born  in  1851,  are  still  alive.  There  is,  therefore,  nothing  inherently  improb- 
able in  the  statement  that  the  Biddenden  Maids  lived  for  thirty-four  years. 
With  regard  also  to  the  truth  of  the  record  that  the  one  Maid  survived 
her  sister  for  six  hours,  there  is  confirmatory  evidence  from  scientifically 
observed  instances,  for  Joly  and  Peyrat  (Bull,  de  I'Acad.  M6d.,  iii.,  pp.  51 
and  383,  1874)  state  that  in  the  case  seen  by  them  the  one  infant  lived 
ten  hours  after  the  death  of  the  other.  It  is  impossible  to  make  any 
statement  with  regard  to  the  internal  structure  of  the  Maids  or  to  the 
characters  of  their  genital  organs,  for  there  is  absolutely  no  information  forth- 
coming upon  these  points.  It  may  simply  be  said,  in  conclusion,  that  the 
phenomenon  of  Biddenden  is  interesting  not  only  on  account  of  the  curious 
bequest  which  arose  out  of  it,  but  also  because  it  was  an  instance  of  a  very 
rare  teratologic  type,  occurring  at  a  very  early  pericxl  in  our  national 
history." 

Possibly  the  most  famous  example  of  twins  of  this  type  were  Helen  and 

Judith,  the  Hungarian  sisters,  bom  in  1701  at  Szony,  in  Hungary.    They 

were  the  objects  of  great  curiosity,  and  were  shown  successively  in  Holland, 

Germany,  Italy,  Fnince,  England,  and  Poland.     At  the  age  of  nine  they 

were  placed  in  a  convent,  where  they  died  almost  simultaneously  in  their 

twenty-second  year.     During  their  travels  all  over  Europe  they  were  exam« 

ine<l  by  many  prominent  physiologists,  psychologists,  and  naturalists ;  Pope 

and  several  minor  jjoets  have  celebrated  their  existence  in  verse ;  Buffon 

speaks  of  them  in  his  "  Natural  History,"  and  all  the  works  on  teratologj'  for 

a  century  or  more  have  mentioned  them.    A  description  of  them  can  be  best 
12 
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given  l),v  u  (|ii:iint  tniiisliitinn  hr  Fisher  of  the  Tjatin  lines  composed  bra 
Hungnriiin  pliysiciaii  und  insmlH'd  un  u  hroii».>  tjtatiictte  of  them  :*  — 

Two  ciMtcnt  wonderful  lu  U'liolil,  nlio  have  iIiuk  ;:ruTn  as  one, 

Tliiit  tmuflit  tlu-ir  \<in>\\v*  vau  diri'le,  iiii  iKiirer  )wi)L>uth  tile  &un. 

Tile  town  III'  Sziieiiii  pive  them  tjirtlu  liiint  \ts  liir-fiitucd  Kumom, 

Which  uiiltle  fiirt  iiiuy  all  tin-  uHm  >iI'  TiirklHb  miltLiim  iwoin. 

Lui-inii,  wiiiiiuti'ri  jfeiitle  trieii<],  <li>l  Helen  lir>t  n^vive  \ 

Aud  Ju'litli,  wlii'ii  three  hnuiv  liuil  iiiikm.i1,  her  iiiotlier'it  womb  did  leave. 

One  urine  jiiissife  s;rves  lor  both  ; — one  aiiUH,  wi  lliey  tell ; 

Thi^  other  |Kirt-<  their  uuiuImtk  keep,  iiiiJ  ivrve  their  owiien  welL 

Their  iKireiils  |ir>or  ilid  hmiiI  tlieui  Ibrth,  the  world  tn  travel  through, 

Thiit  tluH  Kreut  wotirh-r  ol'  the  aik  AnvM  iiot  lie  hiil  t'nmi  view. 

The  iiiiu'i'  imrts  c-iitii'imImI  <1o  lie  hiil  from  our  eye^  iiLu ! 

But  idl  the  Ikh1>-  lien>  .von  view  eriTt  in  si.lid  \vr.if*. 


Tliey  wort"  joimii  lnu-k  tn 
parts  sciKirutc  except  tbe  iniii 
left  of  Jtiditb  iind  a  sinple  i 


haek  in  the  In 
IS  betw.vn  tlie 
,nlva.  Helen 
the  iiion-  iieti 
Jndith  lit  the 
!iii.i  atlerwiml 
prissid.      The 


i>Mtin^  \ya\WT,  <lisnisses  the  jil 
eneo  to  these  M.mdcrliil  A>X^ 
iulnii*filiility  of  nialriiiiimy,  ;i 
rise  as  joined  in  lite,  or  sej«ir 

Then'  is  an  a int''  of  ti 

"Hungarian  sisters,"  wtm  were  Imni  in  It 
tlie  ag<^  of  four  inuiitlis  liy  an  attempt  of  a 

«  773, 1S66. 


niliar  rofrinn,  niid  had  all  their 
riyiit  tliij:h  of  Helen  and  the 
was  the  larger,  better  lot>kiiig, 
k-e,  unil  the  more  intelligeut. 
ajre  of  six  became  honiijilegic, 
was  rather  delicate  nnd  dc- 
i-  nieiistniatod  at  sixteen  and 
eiintiiHKHl  with  ivtriihinty,  iiltlioiifrh  one  l)e}rjti 
iM'toH'  tlie  other.  They  had  a  nnitunl  atTeetion, 
and  dill  all  in  their  jinwor  to  alleviate  (he 
eireninstaiiees  of  their  sud  position.  Judith 
died  iif  eewbrjil  and  )nilnuinar%'  uileettonsi,  and 
Hcle)i,  who  ]mvionsly  enjoyed  good  lic:ihh, 
sof>n  after  lier  sister's  first  inditipoiiiition  sud- 
denly siuik  into  a  state  of  colLipse,  ulthongb 
pns<Tvin;r  her  ineiital  fuenltios,  and  expired 
aliiuist  iiiniicdialely  arter  her  sister.  Tliev  liad 
measles  and  sniall-po.\  simultaneously,  hut  were 
atliited  in  dillerent  ilej^ree  hy  the  ninliidi«>. 
The  eniotiiins,  ineliiiations,  nnd  np]K>tites  were 
not  siinnltaneoiis.  F^-eanliis,  in  a  vert'  inteiv 
sieal,  inoral.  and  nligions  questions  in  refer- 
s,  sueh  a<  the  advisability  of  separation,  the 
1.  linallv,  wh<-lher  on  the  last  dav  thev  would 


nnitiil  females,  similar  in  eonjunrtion  to  the 
iH.ni  in  Italy  in  17(H».     They  were  killed  at 
I  til  se])anite  them. 

b  105,  v.,  44S. 
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In  \HoQ  tbere  was  tvitortpti  to  have  been  bom  in  Texas,  twins  after  the 
r  of  Helen  and  Judith,  united  back  to  back,  who  livwf  and  attained 
some  age.  They  were  said  to  have  been  nf  different  natures  and  ibf^jHwitions, 
and  inclined  to  quarrel  verj-  often. 

i'ancoast '  gives  an  extensive  report  of  Millie-CliristiDe,  who  had  beeji 
extensively  exliibited  iu  Eumpe  and  the  United  States.  They  were  bom  of 
slave  parents  in  Colunilms  Conutj',  N.  C,  July  11,  18.51  ;  the  mother,  who 
had  borne  8  children  before,  was  a  stout  negress  of  thirty-two,  with  a  large 
jx'lvis.  The  presentation  was  first  by  the  stomach  and  afterwani  by  the 
breech.  These  twins  were  united  at  the  sarra  by  a  cartilaginous  or  ixissibly 
osseous  union.  They  were  exhibited 
in  Paris  in  1873,  and  provokwl  a> 
much  discussion  there  as  in  the  United 
States.  Physically,  Millie  was  tlie 
weaker,  but  had  the  stronger  will  and 
the  dominating  spirit.  They  menstru- 
ated regularly  from  the  age  of  tliir- 
t^'cn.  One  from  long  habit  yieldwl 
instinctively  to  the  other's  move- 
ments, thus  preserving  the  necessarj' 
harmony.  They  ate  separately,  had 
distinct  thoughts,  and  carried  on  di,«- 
tinct  conversations  at  the  same  time, 
Thev  experienced  hunger  and  thirst 
generally  sinudtaneously,  and  defi-- 
cated  and  urinated  nearly  at  the  same 
times.  One,  in  tranquil  sleep,  would 
be  wakened  by  a  call  of  nature  of  llie 
other.  Common  sensibility  was  ex- 
perienced near  the  lixMition  of  union. 
They  were  intelligent  and  apiwiible 
and  of  pleasant  uppcanmec,  iilthotigii 

slightly  under  size;  they  .sang  duets  with  pleasant  voices  and  awompaniod 
themselves  with  a  guitar ;  thev  walked,  ran,  and  danced  with  apjwrent  ease 
and  grace.     Christine  could  bend  over  and  lift.  Srillie  up  by  the  bond  of 


A  recent  example  of  the  pygopagus  ty|>e  was  Gosa-Josepba  Blazek,'' 
bom  in  Skerychov,  in  Bohemia,  January  20,  1878.  These  t«  iiL^  liad  a  broad 
bony  union  in  the  lower  jiart  of  the  lumbar  r^on,  the  pelvis  being  obviously 
completely  fused.  They  had  a  common  urethral  and  anal  ai«rture,  but  a 
double  vaginal  orifice,  with  a  very  apjiarent  septum.  The  sensation  Was  dis- 
tinct in  each,  except  where  the  pelves  joined.     They  were  exhibited  in  Paris 

■  631,  1871,  L  *>  77B,  xx 
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in  1S91,  being  then  on  an  exhibition  tour  aroiiml  Ibe  wnrUi.  Kot^a  was  the 
stronger,  and  wiitn  she  walkwi  or  ran  forward  sbu  drew  hvr  sister  wHih  her, 
who  must  naturally  havo  rt'versed  her  steps.  They  Imd  indc|>ciidei)t  thoughU 
and  separate  aiiods  ;  one  could  sleep  u  liile  the  other  was  awake.  AIbdv  of 
their  appetites  were  different,  one  preferring  lu-er,  the  other  wine  ;  one  reliehod 
salad,  the  other  detesteil  it,  etc.  Thirst  and  hunger  were  not  siiuilltanenis, 
Baudoin  ■  descril>os  their  anatomic  construction,  their  mode  of  life,  anil  their 
mannerisms  and  tastes  in  a  quite  recent  article.  Fig.  42  is  a  reprodurtion 
of  an  early  photograph  of  tlie  twins,  and  Fig.  43  represents  a  recent  photo- 
graph  of  these  "  Bohemian  Iivius,"  as  tliey  are  now  called. 


^-' 


The  latest  reconi  we  hi\i  i  this  t\pi  of  nion  trosity  is  that  given  W 
Tynberg  to  the  County  Aledieal  Society  of  New  ^  rk  May  27,  1  SU-i.  The 
mother  was  present  with  the  remarkable  twins  in  her  irms,  crying  at  the  top 
of  tlieir  voices.  These  tM  chddren  were  bom  at  n  idniglit  im  April  lijth. 
Tyuberg  reniarketl  that  he  Ixlieved  thtni  t<  be  distimt  and  aepamte  children, 
and  not  dependent  on  a  iH>nimon  arterial  system  ;  he  also  expressed  Iiis  inten- 
tion of  separating  them,  but  did  not  believe  the  ojiemtion  could  be  performed 
with  safety  before  another  year,  Jacobi  '■  describes  in  full  Tynberg's  instnnre 
of  pygopagiis.  He  says  the  confinement  was  easy  ;  the  head  of  one  was  Iwm 
first,  soon  followed  by  the  feet  and  the  rest  of  the  twins.     The  placenta  was 

«  TSB,  July  6,  1691.  b  165,  Oi-t,  18». 
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single  awl  the  cord  consisted  of  two  branches.  The  twins  wore  iinilod 
below  the  third  ^acrul  vertebrte  in  such  a  manner  that  they  ciuili!  lie  silting- 
Bide  of  each  other.  They  were  females,  and  liad  two  vaginie,  two  iirethne, 
four  labia  minora,  and  two  labia  mujora,  one  anus,  but  a  double  rcctiiui 
divided  by  a  septum.  They  micturated  intk'|wndently  but  defecated  simul- 
taneously. They  virtually  lived  separate  lives,  !is  ont-  iiiij;ht  be  asleep  while 
the  other  cried,  etc. 

Class  V. — While  instan<«s  of  ischiopagi  are  quite  numerous,  few  have 
attained  any  a^,  and,  necessarily,  little  notoriety.     Par.)"  speaka  of  twins 


ft 


rat  the  pelves,  who  were  born  in  Paris  July  20,  1570.  They  were 
baptized,  and  named  Louis  and  Louise.  Their  parents  were  well  known 
in  the  rue  des  Gravelliers.  Aecording  to  Bateman,""  and  also  RuefT,  in  the 
year  1552  there  were  Ixirn,  not  far  from  Oxfonl,  female  twins,  who,  from  the 
description  given,  were  doubtless  of  the  ischiopagiis  type.  They  seldom 
wept,  and  one  was  of  a  cheerful  disposition,  while  the  other  was  heavy  and 
drowsy,  sleeping  continually.  They  <tnly  lived  a  short  time,  one  expiring  a 
day  before  the  other.  Licetus  **  speaks  of  Mrs.  John  Watennaii,  a  resident 
I  of  Fishertown,  near  Salisbury,  Enj.'land,  who  gave  birth  to  a  double  female 
^monster  on  October  2G,  l(!(j4,  which  evidently  fixjiii  the  description  was 
a  6lb,  luiu. 
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joined  hv  the  is<?hii.  It  did  ri()t  nurse,  hut  took  food  by  both  the  mouttiB; 
all  \Xa  ii(;tioii.s  were  dono  in  concort ;  it  was  possessed  of  one  set  of  genito- 
urinary oi^runs ;  it  only  livetl  a  slmrt  while.  Many  people  in  the  re^on 
fliK-ked  to  .-wo  the  wonderful  i-hild,  whom  liicetus  called  "  Monstrum  AxifW- 
eiun."  It  is  stiid  tliat  at  the  same  aet'oucliement  the  hirth  of  this  monster 
was  foliowtnl  hy  the  hirth  of  a  well-fonned  fenialc  ehilil,  who  sun"lred. 
Geofl'roy-Saint-Hilaire  (jiiotes  a  deserijition  of  twins  wlio  were  bom  in  France 
on  October  7,  18:tl^,  symmetritsilly  foniie<l  anil  united  at  their  i»chii.  One 
was  ehristenol  Marie-Louise,  iind  (he  other  HorteQse-Honoillie.  Tlieir 
Hvarieious  {uirents  t<H)k  tlie  <^hihlR-n  to  Paris  lor  cxhiltition,  the  exposures 
uf  whieh  s<K)n  saerifi<Hr<I  their  lives.  In  tlie  year  1841  there  wns  bom  in 
tile  island  of  Ceylon,  of  native  [)arents,  a  monstrous  child  that  was  aora 


brought  to  Colnnilm,  where  it  lived  only  two  ninntht*.'  It  had  t^vo  heads 
ami  se<-me<l  to  have  <lu|i]i(iitiun  in  all  its  parts  except  the  auuB  and  male 
generative  orfjans.  Montgomery''  sjK^ks  of  a  <louhle  ehild  Ivom  in  Countv 
Koseonimon,  Ireland,  on  the  24th  of  July,  18'27.  It  had  two  heads,  two 
ehe!<tH  with  arms  mniplete,  two  !il)dominal  and  pelvic  cavities  united  end  to 
end,  and  four  legs,  |)liu'e<l  two  on  i'itli(>r  side.  It  luul  only  one  anus,  which 
wuM  situated  In-twec-n  the  ihtghs.  One  of  the  twins  was  dark  luiired  and 
WU.S  l>a]itize<l  Mars-,  while  the  other  was  ii  blonde  :ind  was  named  Catherine. 
Thew  twins  felt  jind  atrted  indqiendenlly  of  cjuli  other  ;  they  each  in  succcs- 
Bioii  »iueked  from  the  hreust  oi'  t<Hik  milk  from  ihe  s^Kxin,  and  used  their 
limbs  vigoiMusly.  One  vomited  withimt  atlivting  the  other,  but  the  feccft 
were  dlseharged  through  a  common  ci|H;niiig. 

■  aiu,  vol.  Ui.,  58.  b  313,  TO],  XT. 
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G«KMlel!  *  speaks  of  Minna  and  Minnie  Fioley,  who  were  born  in  Ohio 
anil  examiiifd  by  liim.  Tbcv  were  I'used  togithtr  in  a  (^omnnm  longitudiniil 
is,  luiviiig  one  pelvis,  two  ht'uds,  four  legs,  uiid  ft>ur  amis.  One  was  weak 
and  puny  and  the  other  robust  and  aetivo  ;  it  is  probable  tliat  they  had  but 
one  rectum  and  one  bladder.  Ooodell  acuomjianies  his  description  by  the 
mention  of  several  annliigoiis  cases,  Ellis ''  S]>eal<:s  of  female  twins,  born  in 
Millville,  Tenn.,  and  exhibited  in  Sew  York  in  1868,  who  were  joined  at 
the  pelves  in  a  Uingitudinal  axis.  Between  the  limbK  on  either  side  were  to 
be  seen  well-deveIo|Hxi  female  genitals,  and  the  sisters  had  been  known  to 
urinate  from  both  sides,  beginning  and  ending  at  the  same  time. 

Huff"  details  a  defitTiption  of  the  "Jones  twins,"  bnrn  on  June  24,  1883, 

'    in  Tipton  County,  Indiana,  whose  .spinal   column!*  were  in  appo.sitinn  at  the 

lower  end.      The   labor,   of  Ics.-r   than   two    hours'    duration,  warf   completiKl 


I 


before  the  arrival  of  the  physician.  Lving  on  their  mother's  back,  they  could 
both  nurse  at  the  same  time.  Both  sets  of  genitads  and  ani  were  on  the 
same  side  of  the  line  of  union,  hut  occupied  normal  positions  with  reference 
to  the  legs  on  either  side.  Their  weight  at  birth  was  12  pounds  and  their 
length  22  inches.  Their  mother  was  a  medium-sized  brunette  of  19,  and  had 
one  previous  child  then  living  at  the  age  of  two  ;  their  father  was  a  finely 
formed  man  ^  feet  10  inches  in  height.  The  twins  differed  in  complexion 
and  color  of  the  eyes  and  liair.  They  were  publicly  exhibited  for  some  time, 
and  died  February  19  and  20,  1891,  at  St.  John's  Hotel,  Buffalo,  N.  Y, 
Figure  45  shows  their  apiHiarance  several  months  after  birth. 

Class  VI. — In  our  sixth  class,  the  first  record  we  have  is  from  the  Com- 
mtintaries  of  Sigl>ert,  which  contains  a  description  of  a  monstrosity  bom  in  the 
Kign  of  the  Erajteror  Theodosius,  who  had  two  heads,  two  chests  with  ibur 
^  218, 1871,  aie  ft  M»(.  c  125,  vol.  xiii.,  923. 
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arms  attachcHl,  but  a  single  lower  extremity.  The  emotions,  affections,  and 
aj){)etite8  were  ditlereiit.  One  head  might  be  crj'ing  while  the  other  laughed, 
or  one  feeding  while  the  other  was  sleeping.  At  times  they  quarreled  and 
oeciLsionally  came  to  blows.  This  monster  is  wiid  to  have  lived  two  vears, 
one  jKirt  dying  four  days  before  the  other,  which  evinced  Bymptoiiis  of  decay 
like  its  insej^arable  neighbor. 

lioger  of  Wendover  •'^•*  s;iys  that  in  Ij<'sser  Brittany  and   Normandy,  in 
10<)'2,  there  was  se<'n  a  female  monster,  c(»nsistingof  two  women  joined  aliout 
the  umbilicus  and  fuse<l   into  a  single  lower  extrtmiity.     They  t<K»k   their 
f(MKl  by  two  mouths  but  exiwlle<l  it  at  a  single  orifice.     At  one  time,  one  of 
the  women  laugluHl,  feasted,  and  talkwl,  while  the  other  wept,  fastcKl,  and  kept 
a  religious  silence.     The  account  relates  how  one  of  them  died,  and  the  t^nrvi- 
V(»r  lM)re  her  d4»ad  sister  about  for  three  vcnirs  beft)re  she  was  overc?onie  bv  the 
oj)pression  and  stench  of  the  cadaver,     lintcmen  *^^  describes  the  birth  of  a  Ixjy 
in  15'20,  who  had  two  hwids,  four  ears,  four  arms,  but  only  two  thighs  and  two 
legs.     Buchanan*  sfH'aks  at   length  of  the  famous  ^^  Scottish  Brothers," 
who  were  the  cvnosure  of  the  eves  of  the  Court  of  James  III.  of  Scx)tland. 
This  monster  consist<Hl  of  two  men,  ordinary  in  api)earanee  in  the  su])erior 
extremities,  whose  trunks   fusetl  into  a  single  lower  extremity.      The  King 
took  diligent  care  of  their  etlucation,  and   they  became  proficient   in   music, 
languages,  and  other  ctnirt  accom])lishments.      Between  them  they  would 
carry  on  animated  conversations,  sometimes  merging  into  curious  debiites, 
followed  by  Wows.     Above  the  iK)int  ol*  union  they  had  no  synchronous  sen- 
siitions,  while  l>elow,  sensation  was  common  to  lM)th.     This  monster   lived 
twenty-eight  years,  surviving  the  myal  patron,  who  dic»d  June,  1488.      One 
of  the  bn)thers  dieil  some  days  before  the  other,  and  the  8ur\'ivor,  after 
Ciirrying  alx)ut  his  dea<l  brother,  succumbcMl  to  "  infiM'tion  from  putrcsei»nce." 
There  was  rei>orte<l  to  have  been  lM)rn'''*  in   Switzerland  a  double-headed 
male  monster,  who  in  l^^^S,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  was  |)ossessed  of  abiMird  on 
each  face,  the  two  Ixnlies  fused  at  the  umbilicus  into  a  single  lower  extremity. 

These  two  twins  res<?mbled  one  another  in  contour  and  countenance.      Tliev 

• 

wcR*  SO  joined  that  at  rest  they  looke<l  upon  one  another.  They  had  a 
single  wife,  with  whom  th(\v  were  said  to  have  liveil  in  harmony.  In  the 
(ientleman's  Magazine  about  one  hun(lre<l  and  fifty  years  since  there  was 
given  the  ]X)rtrait  and  description  of  a  double  woman,  who  was  exhibited  all 
over  the  largi^  cities  of  Euro])e.  Little  can  be  ascertained  anatomically  of  her 
construction,  with  the  (»xcej)lit>ii  that  it  was  slate<l  that  she  had  two  heads, 
two  necks,  four  arms,  two  legs,  one  ]>elvis,  and  one  set  of  ])elvic  organs. 

The  most  celebrate<l  monster  of  this  tyjM*  was  Ritta-Christilia  (Figs.  46 
and  47),  who  was  born  in  Sassari,  in  Sardinia.  March  2»*i,  1829.  These  twins 
were  the  result  of  the  ninth  confinement  of  their  mother,  a  woman  of  thirt\'-two. 
Their  su{)erior  extremities  w<'re  double,  I)ut  they  joined  in  a  common  trunk 

•  Kerum  S<-(iticaruiii  Historia,  Al>onlec'n,  17(»*J,  L.  xiii. 
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at  a  point  a  little  below  the  mammie.  Below  this  point  they  liad  a 
trunk  and  single  lower  extremities.  The  riglit  one,  cliristi^ncd  Kitta,  was 
feeble  and  of  a  sad  and  melancholy  countenance ;  the  left,  Christina,  was 
vigorous  and  of  a  gay  and  happy  aspect  They  suckled  at  different  timej*, 
and  sensations  in  the  wppor  extremities  were  distim-t.  They  expelled  urine 
and  feces  simultaneously,  and  liad  the  indications  in  common.  Their  parents, 
who  were  veiy  poor,  brought  them  to  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  public  exhibi- 
tion, which  at  first  was  accomplished  clandestinely,  but  finally  interdicted  by 
the  public  authorities,  who  feared  that  it  wonid  ojien  a  door  for  |>sychol»^ic 
discussion  and  speculation.  This  failure  of  the  parents  to  secure  public 
patronage  increased  their  poverty  and  hastened  the  death  of  the  cliildn-n  by 
unavoidable  exposure  in  a  cold  room.  The  nervous  system  of  the  twins  had 
little  in  common  except  in  the  line  of  union,  tlic  anus,  and  the  sexual  organs. 


Fig.  «.— ttkeleloD  ot  RltU-ChrinlliiL 


ig-  «.— HUla-ChrlsHniL 


and  Christina  was  in  good  health  all  through  Ritta's  sickness ;  when  Ritta 
died,  her  sister,  who  was  suckling  at  the  mother's  breast,  suddenly  relaxed 
hold  and  expired  with  a  sigh.  At  the  postmortem,  which  was  secured 
with  some  difticulty  on  account  of  the  autliortti&s  ordering  the  bodies  to  be 
bamed,  the  pericardium  was  found  single,  covering  both  hearts.  The  diges- 
tive oi^ns  were  double  and  separate  as  far  as  the  lower  third  of  the  ilium, 
and  the  cecum  was  on  the  left  side  and  single,  in  common  with  the  lower 
bowel.  The  livers  were  fused  and  the  uterus  was  double.  The  vertebral 
columns,  which  were  entirely  separate  above,  were  joined  below  by  a  rudi- 
mcntarj'  os  innominatum.  There  was  a  junction  between  the  manubrium  of 
each.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  saw  a  monster  in  Paris  in  1792  wliich,  by  his 
description,  must  have  been  very  similar  to  Ritta-Cliri.stiua. 
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Thf  Tocci  brothers  were  born  in  1877  in  the  province  of  Turin,  lialy. 
They  citcb  iiail  a  HclHijnnetl  hcml,  perfect  arms,  anJ  a  perfect  thonix  tii  die 
sixth  rib ;  they  had  a  common  ab<lomen,  a  single  anus,  two  It^s,  two  sacra,  two- 
vertebral  ci>luranB,  one  penis,  but  thi'ce  bnttocks,  thw  central  one  containing  at 
rinlimeniaiy  iiinis.  Tin>  ri,i;lii  imv  wii:-  clLristcnwl  Giovanni-Batista,  and  the 
kfi  Giucomo.  Eatih  individual 
bad  jKJwer  over  the  cortv^ponding 
k'f;  OH  iiis  sidt',  but  not  over  the- 
(i(inT  one.  Walking  was  there- 
iiire  impjssibU'.  All  their  s^ensa- 
tioHH  and  emotions  were  distinctly 
iniLvidual  and  independent.  At  the 
time  of  the  reixirt,  in  1882,  they 
ivere  in  good  health  ami  showed 
every  indication  of  attaining;  adidt 
age.  Figure  48  represents  these 
Iwiiis  iw  they  were  exhibiti^d  sev- 
iTJi!  years  ago  in  Germany. 

McCalbim'  saw  two  female 
children  in  Montreal  in  187S 
named  Marie -Rosa  DrouJn. 
They  fiirnied  a  rigbt  un^le  with 
their  single  trunk,  wluch  oom- 
mence<l  at  tlie  lower  jMurt  of  the 
lliorax  of  each.  They  Lad  n  single^ 
trenital   fissure  and   tlie  external 

■  r^ans  of  gencrati<jn  of  a  female. 
A  little  over  tliree  inches  from  the 
uiuii  was  a  rudimentary  limb  with 
L  movable  articulation  ;  it  nieas- 
iiiid  five  inches  in  leng;tfa  and 
iii|H.'red  to  a  fine  point,  being  fiir- 
tjisheil  with  a  dis^tinet  nail,  and  it 

■  oTitraetcd  strongly  to  irritation. 
Marie,  the  left  child,  was  of  fair 
{'iimplexion  and  more  strongly 
ilevcioiK'd  than  Rosa.     The  sen- 

satii.ins  of  Imager  and  thirst  were  not  exjwrieneed  at  the  same  time,  and  one 
might  be  asleep  while  the  other  was  cryiug.  The  pnlsations  and  the  respira- 
tory movements  were  not  synchronous.  They  were  the  pnxlucts  of  the 
second  gestation  of  a  mother  aged  twenty-six,  whose  abdomen  was  of  such' 
preternatural  size  during  pregnancy  that  she  was  ashamed  to  appear  in  public 
»  778,  vol.  XI.,  120. 
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The  order  of  birth  was  as  follows  :  one  head  and  body,  the  lower  extremity^ 
and  the  second  body  and  head. 

Class  VII. — There  are  many  instances  of  bicephalic  monsters  on 
record.  Par6  ^  mentions  and  gives  an  illustration  of  a  female  apparently  sin- 
gle in  conformation,  with  the  exception  of  having  two  heads  and  two  necks. 
The  Ephemerides,  Haller,  Schenck,  and  Archenholz  cite  examples,  and  there  is 
an  old  account  **  of  a  double-headed  child,  each  of  whose  heads  were  baptized, 
one  called  Martha  and  the  other  Mary.  One  was  of  a  gay  and  the  other  a 
sad  visage,  and  both  heads  received  nourishment ;  they  only  lived  a  couple 
of  days.  There  is  another  similar  record  of  a  Milanese  girl  who  had  two 
heads,  but  was  in  all  other  respects  single,  with  the  exception  that  after  death 
she  was  found  to  have  had  two  stomachs.  Besse  mentions  a  Bavarian  woman 
of  twenty-six  with  two  heads,  one  of  which  was  comely  and  the  other  extremely 
ugly ;  Batemen  ^^^  quotes  what  is  apparently  the  same  case — ^a  woman  in 
Bavaria  in  1541  with  two  heads,  one  of  which  was  deformed,  who  begged 
from  door  to  door,  and  who  by  reason  of  the  influence  of  pregnant  women 
was  given  her  expenses  to  leave  the  country. 

A  more  common  occurrence  of  this  type  is  that  in  which  there  is  fusion  of 
the  two  heads.  Moreau  ^  speaks  of  a  monster  in  Spain  which  was  shown  from 
town  to  town.  Its  heads  were  fused  ;  it  had  two  mouths  and  two  noses  ;  in  each 
face  an  eye  well  conformed  and  placed  above  the  nose ;  there  was  a  third  eye 
in  the  middle  of  the  forehead  common  to  both  heads ;  the  third  eye  was  of 
primitive  development  and  had  two  pupils.  Each  face  was  well  formed  and 
had  its  own  chin.  Buflbn  mentions  a  cat,  the  exact  analogue  of  Moreau's 
case.  Sutton**  speaks  of  a  photograph  sent  to  Sir  James  Paget  in  1856  by 
William  Budd  of  Bristol.  This  portrays  a  living  child  with  a  supernumerary 
head,  which  had  mouth,  nose,  eyes,  and  a  brain  of  its  own  (Fig.  49).  The 
eyelids  were  abortive,  and  as  there  was  no  orbital  cavity  the  eyes  stood  out 
in  the  form  of  naked  globes  on  the  forehead.  When  born,  the  corneas  of 
both  heads  were  transparent,  but  then  became  opaque  from  exposure.  The 
brain  of  the  supernumerary  head  was  quite  visible  from  without,  and  was 
covered  by  a  membrane  beginning  to  slough.  On  the  right  side  of  the  head 
was  a  rudimentary  external  ear.  The  nurse  said  that  when  the  child  sucked 
some  milk  regurgitated  through  the  supernumerary  mouth.  The  great  phy- 
siologic interest  in  this  case  lies  in  the  fact  that  every  movement  and  every 
act  of  the  natural  face  was  simultaneously  repeated  by  the  supernumerary 
face  in  a  perfectly  consensual  manner,  /.  e.,  when  the  natural  mouth  sucked, 
the  second  mouth  sucked  ;  when  the  natural  face  cried,  yawned,  or  sneezed, 
the  second  face  did  likewise  ;  and  the  eyes  of  the  two  heads  moved  in  unison. 
The  fate  of  the  child  is  not  known. 

Home  ®  speaks  of  a  child  born  in  Bengal  with  a  most  peculiar  fusion  of 

•  618,  1006.  ^  469,  1665.  c  Quoted,  302,  xxxiv.,  171. 
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the  head.  The  ordinary  hfad  was  nearly  perfect  anil  of  usual  volume,  but 
fused  witli  its  vertex  and  reversed  was  a  siiperniimerary  h«ui  (.Fig.  50). 
Each  iiead  had  Its  own  separate  vesscU  and  hrain,  and  each  an  individual 
sensibility,  but  if  one  had  milk  first  the  other  liad  an  abiindauoe  of  »ili\'a  in 
its  mouth.  It  narrowly  eseaped  being  burned  tu  dtsith  at  birth,  as  tlie  niitU 
wife,  greatly  frightened  by  tiie  monstrous  appearance,  threw  it  into  the  fire 
to  destroy  it,  from  whence  it  was  rescued,  although  badly  burned,  the  vicioiu 
conformation  of  the  accessory  head  l>eing  possibly  due  to  the  accident.  At 
the  age  of  four  it  was  bitten  by  a  venomous  .serpent  and,  as  a  result,  died. 
Its  skull  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Koyal  College  of  Sui^-ons  in  London. 


/" 


Fig.  f 


Fig,  50.-' 


il  biij  (iromtft  Oft], 


The  following  well-known  story  of  EMwnrd  Mordakc,  though  taken  from 
lay  sources,  is  of  sufficient  notoriety  and  interest  to  Ix-  mentioned  here  : — 

"  One  of  the  weirdest  as  well  as  moat  melancholy  st^iries  of  human  de- 
formity is  that  of  Edward  Mordake,  said  to  liave  been  heir  to  one  of  the 
noblest  peerages  in  England.  He  never  claimed  the  title,  however,  and  com- 
mitteil  suicide  in  Ids  twenty-third  year.  He  lived  in  complete  seclusion, 
refusing  the  visits  even  of  the  members  of  liis  own  family.  He  was  a  young 
man  of  tiue  attainments,  u  profound  scholar,  and  a  musician  of  rare  ability'. 
His  figure  was  remarkable  for  its  grace,  and  hi.i  face — that  is  to  say,  hie 
natural  face — was  that  uf  an  Antinuns.  But  u{><>n  the  back  of  his  head  was 
another  face,  tliat  of  a  beautiful  girl,  '  lovely  as  a  dream,  hideous  as  a  devil.' 
The  female  face  was  a  mere  mask,  'occupying  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  posterior  part  of  the  skull,  yet  exhibiting  every  sign  of  intelligence,  of  a 
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malignant  sort,  however/  It  would  be  seen  to  smile  and  sneer  while  Mor- 
dake  was  weeping.  The  eyes  would  follow  the  movements  of  the  spectator, 
and  the  lips  would  '  gibber  without  ceasing.'  No  voice  was  audible,  but 
Mordake  avers  tliat  he  was  kept  from  his  rest  at  night  by  the  hateful  w^his- 
pers  of  his  '  devil  twin,'  as  he  called  it,  '  which  never  sleeps,  but  talks  to 
me  forever  of  such  things  as  they  only  speak  of  in  hell.  No  imagination 
can  conceive  the  dreadful  temptations  it  sets  before  me.  For  some 
unforgiven  wickedness  of  my  forefathers  I  am  knit  to  this  fiend — for  a 
fiend  it  surely  is.  I  beg  and  beseech  you  to  crush  it  out  of  human 
semblance,  even  if  I  die  for  it.'  Such  were  the  words  of  the  hapless 
Morchike  to  Manvers  and  Treadwell,  his  physicians.  In  spite  of  careful 
watcliing  he  managed  to  procure  jwison,  whereof  he  died,  leaving  a  letter 
requesting  that  the  *  demon  face'  might  l>e  destroyed  before  his  burial,  '  lest 
it  continues  its  dreadful  whisperings  in  my  grave.'  At  his  own  request  he 
was  interred  in  a  waste  place,  without  stone  or  legend  to  mark  his  grave." 

A  most  curious  case  was  that  of  a  Fellah  woman*  who  was  delivered  at 
Alexandria  of  a  bicephalic  monster  of  apparently  eiglit  months'  pregnancy. 
This  creature,  which  was  born  dt»ad,  had  one  head  white  and  the  other  black, 
the  change  of  color  commencing  at  the  neck  of  the  black  head.  The  bizarre 
head  was  of  negro  conformation  and  fully  developed,  and  the  colored  skin 
was  found  to  be  due  to  the  existence  of  pigment  similar  to  tliat  found  in  the 
black  race.  The  husband  of  the  woman  had  a  light  brown  skin,  like  an 
ordinary  Fellah  man,  and  it  was  ascertained  that  there  were  some  negro 
laborers  in  port  during  the  woman's  pregnancy  ;  but  no  definite  information 
as  to  her  relations  with  them  could  be  estiiblished,  and  whether  this  was  a 
case  of  maternal  impression  or  superfetation  can  (mly  be  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

Fantastic  monsters,  such  as  acephalon,  paracephalon,  cyclops,  pseuden- 
cephalon,  and  the  janiceps  (Fig.  51),  prosopthoracopagus  (Fig.  52),  dispro- 
sopus  (Fig.  53),  etc.,  although  full  of  interest,  will  not  be  discussed  here,  as 
none  are  ever  viable  for  any  length  of  time,  and  the  declared  intention  of 
this  cliapter  is  to  include  only  those  beings  who  have  lived. 

Class  YIII. — The  next  class  includes  the  parasitic  terata,  monstei-s 
that  consist  of  one  perfect  body,  complete  in  every  respect,  but  from  the 
neighborhood  of  whose  umbilicus  depends  some  important  portion  of  a  second 
body.  Par6,  Benivenius,  and  Columbus  describe  adults  with  acephalous 
monsters  attached  to  them.  Schenck  mentions  13  cases,  3  of  which  were 
observed  by  him.  Aldrovandus  "^  shows  3  illustrations  under  the  name 
of  "  monstrum  bicorpum  monocephalon."  Buxtorf  "^  speaks  of  a  case  in 
which  the  nates  and  lower  extremities  of  one  body  proceeded  out  of  the 
abdomen  of  the  other,  which  was  otherwise  perfect.  Reichel  and  Ander- 
son ^  mention  a  living  parasitic  monster,  the  inferior  trunk  of  one  bo<ly  pro- 
ceeding from  the  pectoral  region  of  the  other. 

a  789,  Aug.  5,  1848.  b  107^  vol.  vii.,  n.  xii.,  101.  c  629,  vol.  Ixxix. 
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Pari'*  says  that  tlipre  was  a  man  in  Piiris  in  1330,  quite  forty  y&m  of 
a^,  w)io  carrinl  about  a  jKint^iito  \vitliout  n  hciul,  whiclt  hung  pendant  from 
his  Iwlly.     Tliis  individual  was  exiiihited  and  drew  great  crowd*.     Part 


n^.  s;t.-iT.™.|.ih 


Fig.  33. — DkpnMupui. 


np|>onds  an  illristiiitiim,  wliidi  is,  ]ii'i')ia])s,  one  »t'  tlio  most  familiar  in  all  tera- 
tology.    He  al^ ''  gi\'fs  a  jxirtrait  (Fig.  04)  of  a  man  wlio  luid  a  parasitic  head 


lOO  BaptMi 


propcttiiiig  from  his  f|>ijr.irftninii,  and  who  was  Imni  in  Germany  the  Mime 

y«ir  tli!it  jxsioe  wiis  iiiadi'  with  the  Swiss  liy  King  l-Vancis.    This  oreatuiv  lived 

■  «>t8,  lui)T.  i>618,  1013. 
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to  manhood  and  both  heads  were  utilized  in  alimentation.  Bartholinus "  details 
a  history  of  an  individual  named  Lazarus- Joannes  Baptista  Colloredo  (Fig. 
55),  l)orn  in  Genoa  in  1617,  who  exhibited  himself  all  over  Europe.  From 
his  epigastrium  hung  an  imperfectly  develoj)ed  twin  that  had  one  thigh,  hands, 
body,  arms,  and  a  well-fonned  head  covered  with  hair,  which  in  the  normal 
position  hung  lowest.  There  were  signs  of  independent  existence  in  the 
parasite,  movements  of  respiration,  etc.,  but  its  eyes  were  closed,  and,  although 
saliva  constantly  dribbled  from  its  0{)en  mouth,  nothing  was  ever  ingested. 
The  genitals  were  imperfect  and  the  aruis  ended  in  badly  formed  hands. 
Bartholinus  examined  this  monster  at  t\venty-two,  and  has  given  the  best 
report,  although  while  in  Scotland  in  1642  he  was  agjiin  examined,  and  ac- 
credited with  being  married  and  the  father  of  several  children  who  were  fully 
and  adminibly  developed.  Moreau  quotes  a  case  of  an  infant  similar  in  con- 
formation to  the  foregoing  monster,  who  was  born  in  Switzerland  in  1764,  and 
whose  supernumerary  parts  were  amputated  by  means  of  a  ligature.  Winslow 
report(Ml  before  the  Academic  Royale  des  Sciences  the  history  of  a  girl  of 
twelve  who  died  at  the  Hotel-Dieu  in  17;)3.  She  was  of  ordinary  height 
and  of  fair  conformation,  with  the  exception  that  hanging  from  the  left 
flank  was  the  inferior  half  of  another  girl  of  diminutive  proporticms.  The 
sui>ernumerary  body  was  immovable,  and  hung  so  heavily  that  it  was  said 
to  be  supported  by  the  hands  or  by  a  sling.  Urine  and  feces  were  evacu- 
ated at  intervals  from  the  parasite,  and  received  into  a  diaper  constantly 
worn  for  this  purj)ose.  Sensibility  in  the  two  was  common,  an  impres- 
sion applied  to  the  parasite  being  felt  by  the  girl.  Winslow  gives  an  inter- 
esting report  of  the  dissection  of  this  monster,  and  mentions  that  he  had 
seen  an  Italian  child  of  eight  who  had  a  small  heiid  proceeding  from  under 
the  cartilage  of  the  third  left  rib.  Sensibility  was  common,  pinching  the  ear 
of  the  parasitic  head  causing  the  child  with  the  j)erfect  head  to  cry.  Each 
of  the  two  heads  received  baptism,  one  being  named  John  and  the  other 
Matthew.  A  curious  question  arose  in  the  instance  of  the  girl,  as  to  whether 
the  extreme  unction  should  be  administered  to  the  acephalous  fetus  as  well 
as  to  the  child. 

In  1742,  during  the  Ambassadorship  of  the  Marquis  de  PHopital  at 
Naples,  he  saw  in  that  city  an  aged  man,  well  conformed,  with  the  exception 
that,  like  the  little  girl  of  Winslow,  he  had  the  inferior  extremities  of  a  male 
child  growing  from  his  epigastric  region.  Haller  and  Meckel  have  also 
observed  cases  like  this.  Bordat  described  before  the  Roval  Institute  of 
France,  August,  1826,  a  Chinaman,  twenty-one  years  of  age,  who  had  an 
acephalous  fetus  attached  to  the  surface  of  his  breast  (possibly  "  A-ke  '*). 

Dickinson  ^  describes  a  wonderful  child  five  vears  old,  who,  bv  an  extra- 
ordinary  freak  of  nature,  was  an  amalgamation  of  two  children.  From  the 
body  of  an  otherwise  j)erfectly  formed  child  was  a  suj)ernumerary  head  pro- 

•  190,  hist  Iviii.  b  703,  1880. 
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tniding  from  a  broad  l)as<»  atta<»hc'd  to  the  lower  lumbar  and  sacral  region. 
This  eephalie  niiu^s  was  covered  with  hair  ulmiit  four  or  five  inches  long,  and 
showed  the  rudiments  of  an  eye,  nose,  mouth,  and  chin.  This  child  was  on 
exhil>iti<m  when  I)ickin?:on  siiw  it.  Montaro  and  Reves  were  commissioned 
l)y  the  A<»ademy  of  AIiHlieine  of  Havana  to  examine  and  report  on  a  mon- 
strous girl  of  seven  months,  living  in  C'uba.  The  girl  was  healthy  and  well 
developtnl,  and  from  the  mi<ldle  line  of  her  Ixxly  between  the  xiphoid  carti- 
lage and  the  umbilicus,  attiielKnl  by  a  soft  pedicle,  was  an  accessory  individual, 
irn'gidar,  of  ovoid  shai)e,  tlu»  smaller  en<l,  repn^senting  the  head,  bein^  upward. 
The  (Kirasite  measured  a  little  over  1  f(M)t  in  length,  9  inches  nlx)iit  the  head^ 
an<l  7|  inches  around  the  neck.  The  cranial  Ixmes  were  distinctly  felt,  and 
the  top  of  the  head  was  covered  by  a  circlet  of  hair.  There  were  two  rudi- 
mentary eyebrows ;  the  left  eye  was  represented  by  a  minute   perforation 

encircle<l  with  hair ;  the  right  eye  was  trac€Kl  by  one 
en<l  of  a  mucous  groove  which  ran  down  to  another 
transverse  gi'(K)ve  representing  the  mouth  ;  the  right 
thinl  of  this  latter  groove  showed  a  primitive  tongue 
and  a  triangular  tooth,  whicjh  appeared  at  the  fifth 
month.  There  was  a  soft,  imperforate  nose,  and  the 
elcnuMits  of  the  vertebral  column  could  be  distinjgruislied 
lH»neath  the  skin  ;  there  were  no  legs ;  apparently  no 
vascular  somids ;  th(»re  was  sejMirate  sensation,  as  the 
jwirasite  ('ould  1k»  i)inched  without  attracting  the  per^ 
fe<^t  infant's  notice.  The  mouth  of  the  parasite  con- 
stantly dribbled  sidiva,  but  showed  no  indication  of 
nveiving  aliment.'** 

Louise    L.y   known    as    ^^La  dame   a   qnatre 

jambes/'  was  iMirn  in  18(>0,  and  had  attac*hed  to  her 
IH'lvis  another  rudimentary  jxJvis  and  two  atrophied 
legs  of  a  panisitc,  weighing  8  kilos.  The  attachment 
was  eifc'ctcd  by  mc»ans  of  a  jK'dicle  »>'5  cm.  in  diameter,  having  a  bony  bas(is, 
and  being  iixiKl  without  a  joint.  The  attachment  almost  obliterate<l  the 
vulva  and  the  periiKMuii  was  displacf^l  far  backwanl.  At  the  insertion  of 
the  panisite  w<t(?  two  rudimentary  mammie,  on<»  larger  tlmn  the  other  (Fig. 
'")()).  No  genitalia  w<'r(»  seen  on  the  panisite  an<l  it  exhibitwl  no  active  move- 
UK'Uts,  the  joints  of  l)oth  limbs  being  ankylosed.  The  woman  could  localize 
sensjitions  in  the  parasite  except  tlios<»  of  the*  feet.  She  had  l>een  married 
iiv(»  years,  and  bore,  in  tli(»  spac(»  of  three  years,  two  well-formed  daughters. 
Quite  reei'iitly  there  was  exhibit<'d  in  the  nnis<'unis  of  the  United  States 
an  individual  Ix-aring  the  name  **  Laloo,'*  who  was  Iwjrn  in  Oudh,  India^and 
was  the  sccoikI  of  four  childn'u.  At  the  time  of  examination  he  was  alK>nt 
nineteen  years  of  age.     The  upper  )K)i1ion  of  a  parasite  was  firmly  attached 

a  '224,  !«««,  i.,  81. 
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to  the  lower  right  aide  of  the  Bternum  of  the  individual  liv  a  bony  pedicle,  and 
lower  by  a  fleshy  pediole,  and  apparently  contained  iiitc'stines.  The  anus  of 
the  parasite  was  imperforate  ;  a  well-developed  penis  wan  found,  but  no  tfsti- 
cles ;  there  was  a  luxuriant  gi-owtli  of  hair  on  the  pubcs.  The  penis  of  the 
parasite  was  said  t*>  show  signs  of  erection  at  times,  aud  urine  {Hissed  tlirough 
it  without  the  knowledge  of  the  boy.  Perspiration  and  elevation  of  tem- 
perature seemed  to  ocenr  simultaneously  in  both.  To  jMiniler  to  the  morbid 
curiosity  of  the  curious,  the  '■  Dime  Mu- 
seum  "  managers  at  one  time  shrewdly 
clothed  the  parasite  in  female  attire, 
calling  the  two  brother  and  sister;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  all  the  traces  of 
sex  were  of  the  male  tj'pe.  An  anal- 
ogous case  was  that  of  "A-Ke,"  a 
Chinaman,  who  was  eshibited  in  Loudon 
early  in  the  centuiy,  and  ol'  whom  and 
his  parasite  anatomic  models  are  seen 
in  our  museums.  Figure  SS  repre- 
sents an  epignathus,  a  peculiar  tyjw  of 
parasitic  monster,  in  which  the  [Kirasite 
is  nnited  to  the  inferior  masillaiy  bono 
of  the  autosite. 

Class  IX. — Of  "  Lusus  natiim" 
none  is  more  curious  tli;iii  that  of  dup- 
lication of  the  lower  extremities. 
Pari'"  :«ys  that  .ui  January  !l,  l-'.:i!>, 
there  was  living  in  Germany  a  male 
in&nt  having  four  legs  and  four  amis. 
In  Paris,  at  the  Aciidf-mie  dcs  Science:^, 
on  September  (},  1830,  tliere  was  jjri>- 
sented  by  Madame  Hon,  a  midwife,  a 
living  male  child  with  four  legs,  the 
anus  l>eing  nearly  below  the  niidiile  of 
the  third  buttock ;  and  the  scrotum 
l>etweeu  the  two  left  thighs,  the  testicles  |,.    ..  _,  j,,^ 

not  yet  descended.  There  was  a  well- 
formed  and  single  pelvis,  and  the  supernumerary  legs  were  immovable. 
Aldrovandiis  mentions  several  similar  instances,  and  gives  the  figure  of  one 
born  in  Home  ;  he  also  describes  several  (iuadnipe<l  binls.  Banlsley  ^  sfteaks 
of  a  male  child  with  one  head,  four  arms,  four  legs,  and  double  generative 
organs.  He  gives  a  portrait  i>f  the  child  when  it  was  a  little  over  a  year  old. 
Heschl  published  in  Vienna  in  1878  a  description  of  a  girl  of  seventeen, 
aifl,  10)2.  ''7B1,  1838,  vol.  vi. 
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who  instead  of  liavinp:  a  (luplicatiou  of  tlie  pupcrior  body,  as  in  '*  Millie- 
Christino,  the  t\vo-hoad(Hl  nijjhtiiigjile,"  liad  double  ])arts  below  the  second 
lumbar  vertebra.  Her  head  and  upjKir  l)ody  resembled  a  comely,  delicate 
girl  of  twelve. 

Wells  "  descTibes  Mrs.  K.,  aged  twenty,  still  alive  and  healthy  (Fig.  59). 
The  duplication  in  this  ease  begins  just  above  the  waist,  the  spinal  column 
dividing  at  the  thinl  lumbar  vertebra,  below  this  i)oint  everj'thing  being 
double.  Micturition  and  di'feaition  occur  at  diilerent  times,  but  menstrua- 
tion occurs  simultiUHMnisly.  She  was  marricnl  at  nineteen,  and  became  preg- 
nant a  year  later  on  the  left  side,  but  abortion  was  induced  at  the  fourth 
in<mth  on  account  of  jK»rsistent  nausea  and  tlie  expectation  of  impo:ii:*ible 
delivery.  Whaley,^'  in  speaking  of  this  case,  sjiid  Mrs.  B.  utilized  her  out- 
side legs  for  walking ;  h(»  also  n^niarks  that  when  he  informed  her  that  .*5he 
was  pregnant  on  the  left  side  she  replie<l,  "  I  think  you  are  mistaken  ;  if  it 

had  Ix'i'n  on  my  right  side  I  would  come 
nearer  believing  it ;" — and  after  further 
(piestioning  lie  found,  from  the  ])atient's 
observation,  that  her  right  genitals  were 
ahnost  invariably  used  for  coitus. 

Bechlinger  of  Pani,  Bnizil,*^  descril)es 
a  woman  of  twenty-live,  a  native  of 
Martini(|ue,  whose  fother  was  French 
and  mother  a  ([uadroon,  who  had  a 
modititMl  dupli(*ati<m  of  the  lower  InnIv. 
There  was  a  thinl  leg  attache<l  to  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  pr(K*essus  c<x'cygeus  of 
the  saeruni,  an<l  in  addition  to  well- 
Fig.  r>s.—i:|.i»rnathuH.  developed    mannna^    n*gularly   situated, 

there  w(^re  two  rudimentary  ones  cloge  to- 
gether abov<'  the  jMibes.  There  were  two  vagina*  and  two  well-dcvelo|)ed 
vulva*,  l)otli  liaving  e^inally  developed  sensations.  The  sexual  appetite  was 
marke<lly  d<'veloped,  and  eoitns  was  practised  in  lM)th  vagina?.  A  somewliat 
similar  ease,  possil)ly  the  same,  is  that  of  Blanche  Dumas,  l)om  in  1860. 
She  had  a  verv  broad  pelvis,  two  imperf<M'tly  develiJjHKl  legs,  and  a  super- 
mnnerarv  liml)  attaehe<l  to  the  symphysis,  without  a  joint,  but  with  slight 
])assive  movement.  Tlu^n*  was  a  diiplieation  of  bowel,  bladder,  and  genitalia. 
At  the  jnneti<»n  ol*  the  nidimentarv  limb  with  the  IxkIv,  in  front,  were  two 
rudimentary  mannnjirv  glantls,  eneh  eontaining  a  nipple  (Fig.  GO). 

Other  instanees  of  supernnnieniry  limbs  will  be  found  in  Chapter  VI. 

Cr.Ass  X. — The  instanees  of  dlphalllc  terata,  by  their  intenssc  interest 

t4>  the  natunil   bent  of  the  eiirioiis  mind,  have  alwavs  elicited  much  di«*eufl- 

bion.     To  many  of  tlu-se  eaMS  have  been  attribnte<l  exaggerated   function. 

•  125,  lH8r<,  VZm.  »>  2i  I,  issi),  i..  «j(i.  f  Annals  of  Gynecology,  1888. 
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notwithstanding  the  fact  that  moder 
tliat  the  virile  power  diminishes  in  e\ 
tion.     Taylor'"'  quotes  a  descriptimi 
two  distinct  iwnisee,  but  with  only 
one  distinct  testicle  on  eitlier  side. 
He  could  exercise  the  function  of 
either  organ. 

Schenck,  Schnrig,  Bartholiniis, 
Loder,  and  Ollsner  report  instances 
of  diphallic  terata  ;  the  latter  ease  " 
was  in  a  soldier  of  Charles  VI-, 
twenty-two  yeiirs  old,  who  applied 
to  the  surgeon  for  a  bubonic  affec- 
tifin,  and  who  declared  that  he 
passe<l  nrine  from  the  ori6ce  of 
the  left  glans  and  also  said  that  he 
was  incapable  of  true  coitus.  A'al- 
entini  mentions  an  instance  in  a 
boy  of  four,  in  which  the  two 
poniscs  were  superinijwsed.  Bu<- 
chettoiii^  speaks  of  a  man  with 
two  penises  placed  side  by  side.  Thi 
of  a  man  of  ninety-three  with  a  penis 


observation  almost  invariably  sliowa 
ict  pnipnvtinn  to  the  extent  of  du]ilifa- 


left  larger,   but  not  furnishcHl    wit! 
urethra,  fmni   which    dribbled  urii 


:re  was  an  nnonyraous  cose  described  " 
which  was  for  more  timn  half  its  length 
divided  into  two  distinct  members, 
the  right  being  somewhat  larger 
than  the  left.  From  the  middle 
of  the  [»enis  up  t<t  the  sympliyBia 
only  the  lower  wall  of  the  urethm 
was  split.  Jenisch'*  describes  a 
dipluillic  infant,  the  offspring  of  a 
woman  of  twenty-five  who  had 
been  married  five  years.  Her  first 
child  was  a  well-formed  female,  and 
the  second,  the  infant  in  (jncstion, 
cried  much  during  the  night,  and 
several  times  vomited  dark-green 
matter.  In  lieu  of  one  pi-nis  there 
were  two,  situated  near  each  other, 
the  right  one  of  natural  size  and  the 
prepuce.  Each  penis  had  its  own 
nd    some   lueconium.     There  was  a 


■  M«UcorDiu Silefl.  Satyne.    Li[isJEir.  lT3fl,  '>  AnaUiDiia,  ttt:.,  p.  1'30,  CEiiipotite,  1740- 

B  556, 180B,  Baud  iL,  336.     ^  Med.  Conesii.-Blatt  des  wUnteiub.  urztl.  Ver.,  Stuttg.,  1S37. 
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(lllpHcation   of  ciicli    wrotiim,   but    ni 

other  tninur  niultiiniialiun.4  (Fi^.  (il). 

Gorf,  reported  by  Velpeaii,'  has 


irif    tt'sticif  ill   t-aeli,  and    several 

an  infant  of  eight  and  oue-lialf 
months  with  two  peniii«s  anl 
three  lower  extremities.  Tht* 
penises  were  4  cm.  apart  and 
the  scrotum  divided,  coiilaiiiiup 
one  testicle  in  each  side.  Kat^h 
penis  was  providetj  with  a  ure- 
thra, urine  heiiig  discliai^cd 
iinm  lioth  simullaneoiit<ly.  In 
il  .similar  cjise,  spoken  of  bj- 
( !er>HVoy-Saiiit-Hilaire,  the  twu 
nrffiins  were  also  separate,  but 
iiriiic  and  semen  e8ca]>cd  some- 
times from  one,  soraotinics  from 
hoth. 

The  most  celebrated  of  all 
the  diplialtic  terata  was  Jean 
Baptista  dos  Santos,  who  when  but  six  months  old  was  sjHtken  of  by 
Acton,  llis  tlither  and  mother  were  healthy  and  had  two  well-formed 
ehihh-en.  He  was  eiisily 
born  alter  an  imeventful 
pregnaney.  He  was  gtKxl- 
looking,  well  proportion- 
ed, and  fiail  two  distinct 
penises,  each  as  large  as 
that  of  a  child  "f  fix 
montlis.  Urination  jiro- 
ceeded  simultaneously 
from  both  penises  ;  he  had 
also  two  scrotums.  Behind 
and  between  the  legs  there 
was  anotlier  limb,  or  ratlier 
two,  united  throughout 
their  length.  It  was  con- 
nected to  the  pubis  by  a 
sliurt  stem  }  inch  Itmg 
and  as  lai^  as  the  little 
finger,  consisting  of  separ- 
ate bones  and  cartilages.  There  was  a  patella  in  the  supernumerary  limb 
on  the  anal  aspect,  and  a  joint  freely  movable.  Tliis  compound  limb  had  no 
>  S83,  1844. 
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power  of  motion,  but  was  endowed  with  sensibility.  A  journal  in  London," 
after  quoting  Acton's  description,  said  that  the  child  had  been  exhibited 
in  Paris,  and  that  the  surgeons  advised  operation.  Fisher,**  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  an  exhaustive  work  in  Teratologj',  received  a  report  from 
Havana  in  July,  1865,  which  detailed  a  description  of  Santos  at  twenty- 
two  years  of  age,  and  said  that  he  was  possessed  of  extraordinary  animal 
passion,  the  sight  of  a  female  alone  being  suflBcient  to  excite  him.  He  was 
said  to  ase  both  penises,  after  finishing  with  one  continuing  with  the  other ; 
but  this  account  of  him  does  not  agree  with  later  descriptions,  in  which  no 
excessive  sexual  ability  had  been  noticed.  Hart  ^  describes  the  adult  Santos 
in  full,  and  accompanies  his  article  with  an  illustration.  At  this  time  he 
was  said  to  have  developed  double  genitals,  and  possibly  a  double  bladder 
communicating  by  an  imperfect  septum.  At  adulthood  the  anus  was  three 
inches  anterior  to  the  os  coccygeus.  In  the  sitting  or  lying  posture  the 
supernumerary  limb  rested  on  the  front  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  lower  third 
of  his  left  thigh.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  wearing  this  limb  in  a  sling,  or 
bound  firmly  to  the  right  thigh,  to  prevent  its  unseemly  dangling  when  erect. 
The  perineum  proper  was  absent,  the  entire  space  between  the  anus  and  the 
posterior  edge  of  the  scrotum  being  occupied  by  the  pedicle.  Santos'  mental 
and  physical  functions  were  developed  above  normal,  and  he  impressed 
everybody  with  his  accomplishments.  Geoffroy-Saint-Hilaire  records  an  in- 
stance in  which  the  conformation  was  similar  to  tliat  of  Santos.  There  was 
a  thinl  lower  extremity  consisting  of  two  limbs  fused  into  one  with  a  single 
foot  containing  ten  distinct  digits.  He  calls  the  case  one  of  arrested  twin 
development. 

Van  Buren  and  Keyes  ^  describe  a  case  in  a  man  of  forty-two,  of  good, 
healthy  appearance.  The  two  distinct  penises  of  normal  size  were  appa- 
rently well  formed  and  were  placed  side  by  side,  eacli  attached  at  its  root  to 
the  symphysis.  Tlieir  covering  of  skin  was  common  as  far  as  the  base  of  the 
glans ;  at  this  point  they  seemed  distinct  and  perfect,  but  the  meatus  of  the 
left  was  imperforate.  The  riglit  meatus  was  normal,  and  through  it  most  of 
the  urine  passed,  though  some  always  dribbled  through  an  opening  in  the 
perineum  at  a  point  where  the  root  of  the  scrotum  should  have  been.  On 
lifting  the  double-barreled  penis  this  opening  could  be  seen  and  was  of  suffi- 
cient size  to  admit  the  finger.  On  the  right  side  of  the  aperture  was  an 
elongated  and  rounded  prominence  similar  in  outline  to  a  labium  majns. 
This  prominence  contained  a  testicle  normal  in  shaix?  and  sensibility,  but 
slightly  undersized,  and  surrounded,  as  was  evident  from  its  mobility,  by  a 
tunica  vaginalis.  The  left  testicle  lay  on  the  tendon  of  the  adductor  longus 
in  the  left  groin ;  it  was  not  fully  developed,  but  the  i>atient  had  sexual  de- 
sires, erections,  and  emissions.     Both  penises  became  erec^t   simultaneously, 

•  549,  April,  1847,  322.  b  T73,  1866.  c  476,  1866,  i.,  71. 

d  "  Sargical  Diseases  of  the  Genito- Urinary  Organs,"  New  York,  1874. 
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the  right  more  vigorously.  The  left  leg  was  shorter  than  the  right  and  con- 
genitally  smaller  ;  the  mamnue  were  of  normal  dimensions. 

Sangalli  *  speaks  of  a  man  of  thirty-five  who  had  a  supernumerary  penis, 
furnished  with  a  prepuee  and  ea[)al)lc  of  ere(*tion.  At  the  apex  of  the 
glans  opened  a  eanal  about  1 2  cm.  long,  thmugh  which  escaped  monthly  a 
serous  fluid.  Smith  ^  mentions  a  man  who  had  two  {)enises  and  two  bladders, 
on  one  of  which  lithotomy  was  i>erformi'd.  Acc^ortling  to  Ballantyne,  Taruffi, 
the  scholarly  observer  of  terata,  mentions  a  child  of  forty-two  months  and 
height  of  80  cm.  who  had  two  jKjnises,  each  furnished  with  a  urethra  and  well- 
formed  scrotiil  sjuv  which  were  insc^rted  in  a  fold  of  the  groin.  There  were 
two  testicles  felt  in  the  right  scrotum  and  one  in  the  left.  Fecal  evacuations 
escai)ed  through  two  anal  orifices.  There  is  also  another  case  mentioned 
similar  to  the  foregoing  in  a  man  of  forty ;  but  here  there  was  an  osseous 
projection  in  the  middle  line  behind  the  bladder.  This  patient  said  that 
erection  was  sinmltaneous  in  both  penises,  and  tliat  he  had  not  married 
because  of  his  cluigrin  over  his  deformity.  Cole  **  s{)eaks  of  a  child  with  two 
well-dcveloiKHl  male  organs,  one  to  the  left  and  the  other  to  the  right  of  the 
median  line,  and  al)out  i  or  J  inch  a|>art  at  birth.  The  urethra  bifurcated 
in  the  perineal  region  and  sent  a  branch  to  each  ]>enis,  and  urine  passed  from 
each  meatus.  The  scrotum  was  divided  into  three  compartments  by  two 
raphes,  and  each  com{>artment  eontainwl  a  testicle.  Tlie  anus  at  birth  was 
imjKTforatc,  but  the  child  was  successfully  operated  on,  and  at  its  sixtieth  day 
weighed  17  pounds. 

Lange**  sfiys  that  an  infant  was  bnnight  to  Karg  for  relief  of  anal 
atresia  when  fourtiHjn  days  old.  It  was  found  to  jkjsscss  duplicate  penises, 
which  communieate<l  each  to  its  distin<'t  half  of  the  bladder  as  defined  bv  a 
mcHlian  fold.  The  s<»rotum  was  dividetl  into  three  portions  by  two  raphes,  and 
each  latend  compartment  contained  a  fully  formed  testicle.  This  child  died 
Ix'C^ause  of  its  anal  malibrmation,  which  we  notice  is  a  frequent  a.ssociate  of 
malformations  or  duplicity  of  the  ptuiis.  There  is  an  example  in  an  infant 
described  *^  in  which  there?  were  two  pi»nises,  each  about  i  inch  long,  and  a 
divided  scn)tal  sjk*  21  inches  long.  Englisch  ^  spwiks  of  a  German  of  forty 
who  iH)SvSess(Hl  a  double  jH'nis  of  the  bifid  type. 

Ballantyne  and  his  ass<M'iati's  define  <li phallic  terata  as  individuals  pro- 
videil  with  two  more  or  less  well-formt»il  and  more  or  less  sejmrate  penises,  wIk) 
may  show  also  other  malformations  of  the  adjoining  |>arts  and  organs  (c*. //., 
septate  bhuldcr),  but  wlui  are  not  p(>ssesse<l  of  more  than  tw^o  lower  limbs. 
This  definition  ('xcliidrs,  therefore,  the  eases  in  whieh  in  addition  to  n  double 
penis  there  is  a  siipenunnenirv  lower  extn'inity — sn<'h  a  case,  for  example, 
as  that  of  Jean  Baptista  dos  Santos,  so  frecjiiently  tieseribed  by  teratologists. 
It  also  (»xelu<les  the  more  evi(K'nt  double  terata,  an<l,  of  course,  the  cases  of 

«  "  I^i  s«ionz;i  a  v  \\\  jnat.  Hrll.  anat.  patnlcvj."      I'avia.  ISTfi,  i..  117.      ^775,  1878.  91. 
*:  57J),  ley4,  luy.        ^1  720,  1MK">.  '215.       t'  759,  April,  lfSjr>.        f  Quoted  759,  Ot-t.,  1895k 
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duplication  of  the  female  genital  organs  (double  clitoris,  vulva,  vagina,  and 
uterus).  Although  Schurig,  Meckel,  Hinily,  TarufiS,  and  others  give  bib- 
liographic lists  of  diphallic  terata,  even  in  them  erroneous  references  are 
common,  and  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  many  cases  have  been  duplicated 
under  different  names.  Ballantyne  and  Skirving  *  have  consulted  all  the 
older  original  references  available  and  eliminated  duplications  of  reports, 
and,  adhering  to  their  original  definition,*  have  collected  and  described  indi- 
vidually 20  cases  ;  they  oflTer  the  following  conclusions  : — 

1.  Diphallus,  or  duplication  of  the  penis  in  an  otherwise  apparently  single 
individual,  is  a  very  rare  anomaly,  records  of  only  20  cases  having  been 
found  in  a  fairly  exhaustive  search  through  teratologic  literature.  As  a 
distinct  and  well-authenticated  type  it  has  only  quite  recently  been  recognized 
by  teratologists. 

2.  It  does  not  of  itself  interfere  with  intrauterine  or  extrauterine  life  ;  but 
the  associated  anomalies  {e.  ^.,  atresia  ani)  may  be  sources  of  danger.  If  not 
noticed  at  birth,  it  is  not  usually  discovered  till  adult  life,  and  even  then  the 
discovery  is  commonly  accidental. 

3.  With  regard  to  the  functions  of  the  pelvic  viscera,  urine  may  be  passed 
by  both  penises,  by  one  only,  or  by  neither.  In  the  last  instance  it  finds 
exit  by  an  aperture  in  the  perineum.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  semen 
may  be  passed  in  the  same  way;  but  in  most  of  the  recorded  cases  there  has 
been  sterility,  if  not  inability  to  perform  the  sexual  act. 

4.  All  the  degrees  of  duplication  have  been  met  with,  from  a  fissure  of 
the  glans  penis  to  the  presence  of  two  distinct  penises  inserted  at  some  dis- 
tance from  each  other  in  the  inguinal  regions. 

5.  The  two  penises  are  usually  somewhat  defective  as  regards  prepuce, 
urethra,  etc. ;  they  may  lie  side  by  side,  or  more  rarely  may  be  situated 
anteroposteriorly ;  they  may  be  equal  in  size,  or  less  commonly  one  is  dis- 
tinctly larger  than  the  other  ;  and  one  or  both  may  be  perforate  or  imperforate. 

6.  The  scrotum  may  be  normal  or  split ;  the  testicles,  commonly  two  in 
number,  may  be  normal  or  atrophic,  descended  or  undescended  ;  the  prostate 
may  be  normal  or  imperfectly  developed,  as  may  also  the  vasa  deferentia  and 
vesiculse  seminales. 

7.  The  commonly  associate  defects  are  :  More  or  less  completely  septate 
bladder,  atresia  ani,  or  more  rarely  double  anus,  double  urethra,  increased 
breadth  of  the  bony  pelvis  with  defect  of  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  possibly 
duplication  of  the  lower  end  of  the  spine,  and  hernia  of  some  of  the  abdom- 
inal contents  into  a  perineal  pouch.  Much  more  rarely,  duplication  of  the 
heart,  lungs,  stomach,  and  kidneys  has  been  noted,  and  the  lower  limbs  may 
be  shorter  than  normal. 

Class  XI. — Cases  of  fetus  in  fetu,  those  strange  instances  in  which  one 
might  almost  say  that  a  man  may  be  pregnant  with  his  brother  or  sister,  or  in 

a  759,  1895. 
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wliich  an  inlant  may  earn-  its  twin  witiiout  the  fact  Iwiiig  api>areiit,  will  next  j 
be  diflctused.  The  oldur  (suses  were  cited  as  heing  onlv  a  repetition  of  tlio  i 
process  by  whioli  Eve  was  Imrn  of  Aclani.  Figure  63  represents  nn  old  -I 
engraving  showing  the  birth  of  Eve.  Bartliolinus,  the  Ephemerides,  Otto, 
Paiillini,  Sohiirig,  and  Plot  speak  of  instances  of  fetus  in  fetii.  Riiyiioh* 
describes  a  tumor  contained  in  the  alxiomen  of  a  man  wJiicli  wi\s  t-omposcd 
of  hair,  molar  teeth,  and  other  evidenoes  of  a  fetus.  Huxbaiii  reporiwl 
to  the  Royal  Society  in  1748  the  history-  of  a  child  whicb  was  liom  with 
a  tumor  near  the  anus  larger  than  the  whole  Iwxly  of  the  child  ;  this  timior 
contained  mdiuicnta  of  an  embryo.  Young '' sjieaks  of  a  fetus  which  lar 
encysletl  between  the  lamina;  of  the  transverse  mesocolon,  and  Highmore 
pnblishtKi  a  rcjK)rt  of  a  fetus  in  a  cyst  communicating  with  the  duodeoum. 
Dupuytren  gives  an  example  in  a 
buy  of  thirteen,  in  whom  was  found 
a  fetus.  Gaetano-Xocito,  cited  by 
Pliilipcaux,™''  lias  the  history  of  a 
ni.in  of  twenty-seven  who  wn* 
taken  with  a  great  pain  in  ihe 
right  hyiMiebondrium,  and  from 
which  issued  subsequently  fetal 
bones  and  a  mass  of  iiiaciTateil 
enil)ryo.  His  mother  liad  liad 
several  double  pregnancies,  awl 
from  the  length  of  the  respective 
tibije  one  of  the  fetuses  seemed  to 
be  oi'  two  months*  and  the  other 
of  three  months'  intrauterine  life. 
The  man  died  five  ytiars  after  tlie 
abscess  had  burst  spontaneously. 
Brodie  '  speaks  of  a  ease  in  which 
fetal  remains  were  taken  from  the  alxlomen  of  a  girl  of  two  and  one-half  yeare. 
Gaither'*  deserilxs  a  child  of  two  years  and  nine  months,  supjiosed  to  be 
affected  with  ascites,  wiio  <lied  tlirw^  hours  after  the  physician's  arrival.  In 
ita  iibdonien  was  foiuid  a  fetus  weighing  almost  two  pounds  and  connected 
to  the  child  by  a  cord  resembling  an  luubiHcal  conl.  This  child  was  healthy 
for  about  nine  months,  and  had  a  precocious  longing  for  ardent  spirits,  and 
drank  freely  an  hour  before  its  dciith. 

Blundell "  says  that  he  knew  "  a  boy  who  was  literally  and  without  evasion 
with  child,  for  the  fetus  was  euntainei]  in  a  sac  communicating  with  the  ab- 
domen and  was  connected  to  the  side  of  the  cyst  by  a  short  umbilical  cord; 
nor  did  the  fetus  make  its  appearance  until  the  boy  was  eight  or  tcu  years 
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was  found  in  ii  man's  hiadder.  Boucliarourt  ^  reports  the  succes-sfiil  extir- 
pation of  the  remains  of  a  fetus  from  the  re<*tum  of  a  eliild  of  six.  Miner** 
describes  a  suwessfid  excision  of  a  con|;renital  gt^station. 

Modem  liteniture  is  full  of  examples,  and  nearly  everj*^  one  of  the  fore- 
going instancies  could  Ik*  jmralleled  trom  other  sources.  Kodriguez  ^  is  quoted 
as  rei)orting  tliat  in  July,  1801,  several  ne\vsjKij)ers  in  the  city  of  Mexico 
publisluHl,  mider  the  head  of  "  A  ilan-mother,"  a  wonderful  story,  aocom- 
[mnied  hy  W(MKl-<*uts,  of  a  young  man  fn>m  whose  hoAy  a  grcut  surgeon  had 
extracttMl  a  ^*  perfei'tly  dev(»loped  fetus/'  One  of  these  wood-cuts  represented 
a  tumor  at  the  back  of  a  man  opened  and  continuing  a  crying  baby.  In 
conmienting  ui)on  this,  after  iwiewing  several  similar  cases  of  endocyniian 
monsters  that  (»ame  under  his  obstTvation  in  Mexico,  Rodriguez  tells  what 
the  cjise  which  had  been  so  grossly  cxaggenited  by  the  lay  journals  really 
was:  An  Indian  l>oy,  aged  twenty-two,  i)resented  a  tumor  in  tlie  sacrococ- 
cyg<»al  region  measuring  o»$  cm.  in  circumfertMice  at  the  base,  having  a  vertical 
diameter  of  17  cm.  ami  a  transverse  diameter  of  13  em.  It  Iiad  no  pedicle 
and  was  fixeil,  showing  unequal  consistency.  At  birth  this  tumor  was  about 
the  size  of  a  pigeon's  v\^r.  A  diagnosis  of  dennoid  cyst  was  made  and  two 
oj)erations  wen^  ])erfornu»<l  on  the  boy,  death  following  the  second.  The 
skeleton  showinl  interesting  conditions ;  the  re(*tum  and  pelvic  organs  were 
natunil,  and  the  contents  of  the  cyst  verified  the  diagnosis. 

Quite  similar  to  tlu^  cases  of  fetus  in  f(*tu  are  the  instances  of  dermoid 
cysts.  For  many  years  they  have  bec»n  a  mystery  to  ])hysiologistSy  and  their 
origin  now  is  littler  more  than  hyj>othetic.  At  one  time  the  fact  of  finding  such 
a  formation  in  the  ovary  of  an  unmarried  woman  was  i>re8umptive  evidence 
that  she  was  unchaste ;  but  this  idea  was  dissipated  as  soon  as  examples  were 
rejxjrted  in  children,  and  to-<hiy  we  have  a  well-defimKl  difference  l)etwcen 
congenital  and  extrauterine  pregnancy.  Dermoid  cysts  of  the  ovary  may 
consist  onlv  of  a  wall  of  conne<»tive  tissue  lineil  with  epidermis  and  contain- 
ing  distinctly  c])idermic  s<*al<'s  which,  however,  may  be  rolled  up  in  firm 
masses  of  a  mon?  or  Ii'ss  soapy  consisten<'y  ;  this  variety  is  called  by  Orth 
epidcnnoid  cyst ;  or,  acconling  to  Warn*ii,  a  form  of  cyst  made  up  of  skin 
containing  small  and  ill-dcliiu:<l  papilla*,  but  rich  in  hair  follicles  and  seba- 
ceous glands.  Kven  the  cRH'tor  pili  muscle  an<l  the  sudoriparous  ginnd  are 
ofti'u  found.  The  hair  is  i)artly  free  and  rollcnl  uj)  into  thick  balls  or  is 
still  attaclie<l  to  the  walls.  A  hirge  mass  of  scba(»(M>us  material  is  also  found 
in  these  cvsts.  Thomson  reports  a  cas<'  of  dermoid  cyst  of  the  bhidder  cf»n- 
taining  hair,  wliieli  cyst  he  mnnved.  It  was  a  ju'dunculated  growth,  and  it 
was  undonbt<'<lly  vesical  and  not  expelled  IVdhi  some  ovarian  source  thnuigh 
the  urinary  i>ass;ige,  as  scmu'tiiiKv*^  occurs. 

The  simpler  I'orms  of  tlu*  ordinary  dermoid  cysts  contain  bone  and  teeth. 
Th(?  complicated  tcnitoma  of  this  class  may  <'ontain,  in  addition  to  the  pre- 

^  :J({h,  iboU.  *'  230,  li?74.  c  791,  April,  1893. 
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vioiisly  mentioned  structures,  ttirtil^ie  and  glands,  mucous  and  serous  mem- 
brane, muscle,  nerves,  and  cerebral  tjubstancir,  portious  of  eyes,  fingers  with 
nails,  mamniffi,  etc.  Figure  <>4  repretients  a  cjst  containing  long  red  hair 
that  was  removed  from  a  blonde  woman  aged  ibrty-foiir  years  who  had  given 
birth  to  six  children.  Cullingworth  reports  the  history  of  a  woman  in  whom 
both  ovaries  were  a[>|)urently  involved  by  dermoids,  who  liad  given  birth  to 
12  children  and  luid  three  raiscarriages — the  last,  three  months  before  tlie 
removal   of   the  growths.       The   aceompauyiiig   illiistrntion    (PI.    3),    taken 


Fig.  W.— I>ernitpid 


from  Baldy,"  pictures  a  dermoid  cyst  of  the  complit.'atetl  variety  hud  open 
and  exposing  the  contents  in  situ.  Mears  of  Fliiludelphia  reports  a  case 
of  ovarian  cyst  removed  fnun  a  girl  of  six  and  a  lialf  by  Bradford  of 
Kentucky  in  1875.  From  this  age  on  to  adult  life  many  similar  cases  are 
reeorilod.  Nearly  every  medical  musi'um  has  ]in-sprved  specimens  of  dermoid 
cysts,  and  almost  all  physicians  are  well  acqiminteil  with  their  occurrence. 
The  eiirious  tormatii>ns  and  contents  and  the  bizarre  fhapes  arc  of  great 
varietj-.  Graves ''  mentions  a  dermoid  cyst  containing  the  left  side  of  a  human 
>  "AaAmeriukU  Text-Book  of  Gynecology,"  Pliiladeliiliin,  181)4.        ^533,  1895,212. 
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face,  an  eye,  a  raokr  tooth,  ami  various  Iwnes.  Dermnid  cysts  are  found  aUo 
in  regions  of  the  boJy  quit*  remitte  fnini  tlic  ovary.  The  so-cullixl  "oriiiwl- 
wens"  are  true  inclusion  of  the  ekin  of  a  congenital  origin,  an  an?  the  nasal 
dermoids  and  some  of  the  cyats  of  tlie  ncek. 

Weil  reported  the  case  of  a  man  of  twenty-two  veal's  who  wius  lH»rn  with 
what  was  supposed  to  he  a  spina  bilidu  in  the  lower  sucral  region.  Ait-onl- 
ing  to  Senn,  the  swelling  never  caused  any  pain  or  inconvenience  until  it  in- 
flamed, when  it  opened  spontaneously  and  snjipurated,  discharging  &  lar^ 
quantity  of  ofl'cnsivo  pus,  hair,  and  schaceons  umterial,  thus  proving  it  tuliavs 
been  a  dermoid.  The  cyst  was  freely  incisinl,  and  there  were  found  nui 
ons  openiiig.-i  of  sweat  glands,  from  which  drops  of  perspiration  es^-aped  wlien 

the  piitient  was  sweating. 

Dcrumid  cysts  of  the 
thorax  arc  rare.  Rramiinn 
re(>orte<l  a  case  in  which  a 
ileniioid  cyst  of  small  ^xe 
^v:is  situated  over  tile  steiv 
iiinii  iit  the  junction  of  tlie 
nunuihrium  with  tiie  gladi- 
olus, iitid  a.  similar  oyst  la 
the  anterior  median  line  of 
the  neck  near  llie  left  comii 
of  the  liyoid  hone.  Chittea 
removed  a  dermoid  from 
the  istcrnum  of  a  female  of 
thirty-nine,  the  cyst  con- 
tiiiuing  11  ounces  of  at)ie- 
nimatous  raaterijd.     In  the 

_  __      _  _       Museum  of  St.   Bartbolo- 

lunLrOrB).),  mew's  Hospital  in  T.K)ndoa 

there  is  a  eongeiiitiil  tnnior 
which  was  rcniovnl  fn>rn  the  antorior  Mn^linstuiuni  of  a  woman  of  twenty- 
one,  and  containtnl  [lortions  of  skin,  fat,  wlwiceous  material,  and  two  pieecs 
of  bone  similar  to  the  superior  mantilla,  and  in  which  several  teeth  were  found. 
Dermoids  are  ibnn<l  in  the  palate  and  pharynx,  and  ojien  dermoids  of  the 
conjunctiva  are  classilied  by  Sutftin  with  the  moles.  According  to  Senn, 
Barker  collected  sixteen  dermoid  tumors  of  the  tongiie.  Brj-k  snwessfiilly' 
removed  a  tumor  of  this  nature  the  size  of  a  fist,  Wellington  Kirtky 
removed  an  enormous  lingual  dermoid  fn>m  the  mouth  of  a  negro.  It  coik 
tained  40  ounces  of  atheromatous  material  (Fig.  65).  Dermoids  of  the  reotum> 
are  n-iiortol.  Duyse'  reixjrts  the  histciry  of  a  ease  of  lal>or  during  whirb  a 
reelal  dermoid  was  expelled.  The  dermoid  contjiined  a  cen^bral  vesiel 
■  La  Flaudrc  Med.,  Mureli  14,  1895. 
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rudimentary  eye,  a  canine  and  a  molar  tooth,  and  a  piece  of  bone.  There 
18  little  doubt  that  many  cases  of  fetus  in  fetu  reported  were  really  dermoids 
of  the  scrotum. 

Ward  *  reports  the  successful  removal  of  a  dermoid  cyst  weighing  30 
pounds  from  a  woman  of  thirty-two,  the  mother  of  two  children  aged  ten  and 
twelve,  respectively.  The  report  is  briefly  as  follows :  "  The  patient  has 
always  l>een  in  good  health  until  w  ithin  the  last  year,  during  which  time 
she  has  lost  flesh  and  strength  quite  rapidly,  and  when  brought  to  my 
hospitid  by  her  physician,  Dr.  James  of  Williamsburg,  Kansas,  was  quite 
weak,  although  able  to  walk  about  the  house.  A  tumor  had  been  growing 
for  a  number  of  years,  but  its  growth  was  so  gradual  that  the  patient  had 
not  considered  her  condition  critical  until  quite  recently.  The  tumor 
was  diagnosed  to  \ye  cystoma  of  the  left  ovary.  Upon  oi>ening  the  sac  with 
the  trocar  we  were  confronted  by  complications  entirely  unlooked  for,  and 
its  use  had  to  be  abandoned  entirely  because  the  thick  contents  of  the  cvst 
w^ould  not  flow  freely,  and  the  presence  of  sebaceous  matter  blocked  the  in- 
strument. As  much  of  the  fluid  as  possible  was  removed,  and  the  abdominal 
incision  was  enlarged  to  allow  of  the  removal  of  the  large  tumor.  An 
ovarian  hematoma  the  size  of  a  large  orange  was  removed  from  the  right 
side.  We  washed  the  intestines  quite  as  one  would  wash  linen,  since  some 
of  the  contents  of  the  cyst  had  escjiped  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  The  ab- 
domen was  closeil  without  drainage,  and  the  patient  placed  in  bed  without 
experiencing  the  least  shock.  Her  recovery  was  rapid  and  uneventful.  She 
returned  to  her  home  in  four  weeks  after  the  operation. 

"  The  unusual  feature  in  this  case  w^as  the  nature  of  the  contents  of  the  sac. 
There  was  a  large  quantity  of  long  straight  hair  growing  from  the  cyst  wall 
and  an  equal  amount  of  loose  hair  in  short  pieces  floating  through  the  tumor- 
contents,  a  portion  of  which  formed  nuclei  for  what  were  adled  ^  moth-balls,' 
of  which  there  were  about  1  i  gallons.  These  balls,  or  marbles,  varied  from 
the  size  of  moth-balls,  as  manufactured  and  sold  by  dniggists,  to  that  of  small 
walnuts.  They  seemed  to  be  composed  of  sebaceous  matter,  and  were  evi- 
dently formed  around  the  short  hairs  by  the  motion  of  the  fluid  produced  by 
walking  or  riding.  There  was  some  tissue  resembling  true  skin  attached  to 
the  inner  wall  of  the  sac." 

There  are  several  cases  of  multiple  dermoid  cysts  on  record,  and  they 
may  occur  all  over  the  body.  Jamieson  ^  reports  a  case  in  which  there  wore 
250,  and  in  Maclaren's  case  there  were  132.  According  to  Crocker,  Hebra 
and  Rayer  also  each  had  a  case.  In  a  case  of  Sangster,  reix)rted  by  Politzer, 
although  most  of  the  dermoids,  as  usual,  were  like  fibroma-nodules  and 
therefore  the  color  of  normal  skin,  those  over  the  mastoid  processes  and 
clavicle  were  lemon-yellow,  and  were  generally  thought  to  be  xanthoma 
until  they  were  excised,  and  Politzer  found  they  were  typical  dermoid  cysts 
with  the  usual  contents  of  degenerated  epithelium  and  hair. 

*  Intemat  Med.  Magaz.,  Phila.,  July,  1895.  b  318,  Sept,  1873,  223. 
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Hermaphroditism. — Some  writers  olaim  that  Adam  was  the  first  herma- 
phrodite and  supj)ort  this  by  Scriptural  evidence.*      We  find  in  some  of  the 
aneicnt  i>oets  tniees  of  an  Egyptian  legend  in  which  the  gcxldes8  of  the  moon 
was  considered  to  be  both  male  and  fenude.     Fn>m  mythologj"  we  learn  that 
Ilermaphroditus  was  the  son  of  Hermes,  or  Mercury,  and  Venus  Aphrodite, 
and  had  the  j)owers  both  of  a  father  and  mother.     In  speaking  of  the  fore- 
going  AusoniiLs    writes,    '^Cujus   enit    facies    in    quA   ijaterque     materqiie 
cognosci   j>ossint,  nomcn  traxit  ab  ilHs."     Ovid  and  Virgil  both   refer  to 
legendary  hermaphrmlites,  and  the  knowledge  of  their  existence  was  preva- 
lent hi  the  olden  times.     Tlie  ancients  considered  the  birth  of  heminphro- 
dites  bad  omens,  and  tlie  Athenians  threw  them  into  the  sea,  the  Komans, 
into   the  Tiber.     Livy  s|K*aks  of  an   hermaphrodite  being  put  to  death  in 
Umbria,  and  another  in  Etruria.     Cicero,  Aristotle,  Strabonius,  and  Pliny  all 
spirak  concerning  this  subject,     ilartial  '*  and  TertuUian  noticed  this  anomaly 
among  the  liomans.     Aetius  and  J^aulus  ^T]gineta  speak  of  females  in  Egj'jit 
with   ])rolonged    clitorides  whi<'li    made  them  ap|K'ar  like  henna phroditois 
Throughout  \\\v  i[iddle  Ages  we  frccjuently  fiii<l  accomits,  naturally  exagger- 
ated, of  double-sexiHl  cn*atures.     Harvey,  Bartholinus,  Paullini,  Sc^henok, 
AVolff,  Wrisberg,  Zacchias,  Marcellus  Donatus,  TFaUer,  Hufeland,  de  Graff, 
and  many  others  discuss  hernia phnxlitism.     ^hiny  classifications  liave  been 
given,  as,  r.  </.,  real  and  apparent ;  masculine,  feminine,  or  neuter  ;  horizontal 
and   verticjal ;    unihit(»ral  and    bihitcnd,  etc.     The  anomaly  in   most  case^ 
c(>nsists  of  a  malformation  of  the  extcTual  genitalia.     A  ])n)longed  clitoris, 
pn)lapsed  ovaries,  grossncss  of  figure,  and  hirsute  appeanmce    have  lx»en 
accountable  for  many  sui)ix)sed   instances  of  hermaphrcMlit<^«.     On  the  other 
hand,  a  cleft  scrotum,  an  ill-<levelo|)ed  ]>enis,  j>erhaps  liyposi>adias  or  epi&]ia- 
dias,  rotundity  of  tlie  mannme,  and   f<>minine  contour  have  also  pn>voked 
accounts  of  similar  instances.     Some  cases  have  been  j)rove<l  by  dissection  to 
liav(;  been  true  hermaphrodites,  portions  or  even  eiitiiv  genitalia  of  both  sesies 
liaving  been  found. 

Numerous  accounts,  many  mythical,  but  always  interesting,  are  given  of 
these  curious  persims.  They  liave  been  accr(Hlite<l  with  liavin^^  jHTfomied 
tlie  functions  of  botli  fatlier  and  motlier,  notwitlistandinjEr  the  statements  of 
S4»me  of  the  best  authorities  tliat  tlicv  are  alwavs  nterile.  Observation  has 
shown  tliat  the  sexual  a])petite  diminislies  in  proportion  to  the  ini|x?rfections 
in  tlie  genitnlia,  and  certainly  many  of  these  ])ersons  an*  sexually  inditlerent 

We  give  descriptions  of  a  few  of  the  most  famous  or  interesting  instances 
of  hermaphroditism.  Pnre  ^  spenks  of  a  woman  who,  besides  a  vulva,  from 
which  she  menstruated,  had  a  ]>enis,  but  without  prepuce  or  signs  of  erect ilitj'. 
Ilallcr  alludes  to  sevcnd  cases  in  which  j)rolonged  clitorides  have  been  the 
cause  of  thcanomidy.  In  connnentin^  on  this  form  of  h<'rmaphn)ditisni  Albu- 
casius"'*  describes  a  necessary  opcr.jtion    for  the  removal  of  the  elitorls. 

a  GeiK'sis,  cliap.  i.,  verse  27.  ^»  5(IJ»,  lib.  1,  oj).  Dl.  t"  (jlH,  L.  xxv.,  chap.  vi. 
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Columbus  *  relates  the  history  of  an  Ethiopian  woman  who  was  evidently  a 
spurious  female  hermaphrodite.  The  poor  wretch  entreated  him  to  cut  off 
her  penis,  an  enlarged  clitoris,  w^hich  she  said  was  an  intolerable  hindrance 
to  her  in  coitus.  De  Graff  and  Riolan  describe  similar  cases.  There  is 
an  old  record  of  a  similar  creature,  supposing  herself  to  be  a  male,  who  took 
a  wife,  but  previously  having  had  connection  w^ith  a  man,  the  outcome  of 
which  was  pregnancy,  was  shortly  after  marriage  delivered  of  a  daughter. 
There  is  an  account  **  of  a  person  in  Germany  who,  for  the  first  thirty  years 
of  life,  \vas  regarded  as  feminine,  and  being  of  loose  morals  became  a  mother. 
At  a  certain  period  she  began  to  feel  a  change  in  her  sexual  inclinations  ;  she 
married  and  became  the  father  of  a  familv.  This  is  doubtless  a  distortion 
of  the  facts  of  the  case  of  Catherine  or  Charles  Hoffman,  born  in  1824, 
and  who  was  considered  a  female  until  the  age  of  forty.  At  puberty  she 
had  the  instincts  of  a  woman,  and  cohabitated  with  a  male  lover  for  twenty 
vears.  Her  breasts  were  well  formed  and  she  menstruated  at  nineteen.  At 
the  age  of  forty-six  her  sexual  desires  changed,  and  she  attempted  coitus  as 
a  man,  with  such  evident  satisfaction  that  she  married  a  woman  soon  after- 
ward. Fitch  speaks  of  a  house-servant  ^  with  masculine  features  and  move- 
ments, aged  twenty-eight,  and  5  feet  and  9  inches  tall,  who  was  arrested  by 
the  ])olice  for  violating  the  laws  governing  prostitution.  On  examination, 
well-developed  male  and  female  organs  of  generation  w^ere  found.  The 
labia  majora  were  normal  and  flattened  on  the  anterior  surface.  The  labia 
minora  and  hymen  were  absent.  The  vagina  was  spacious  and  the  woman 
had  a  profuse  leukorrhea.  She  stated  that  several  years  previously  she 
gave  birth  to  a  normal  child.  In  place  of  a  clitoris  she  had  a  penis  which, 
in  erection,  measured  5J  inches  long  and  3|  inches  in  circumference.  The 
glans  penis  and  the  urethra  were  perfectly  formed.  The  scrotum  contained 
two  testicles,  each  about  an  inch  long ;  the  mons  veneris  was  sparsely  covered 
with  straight,  black  hair.  She  claimed  functional  ability  with  both  sets  of 
genitalia,  and  said  she  experienced  equal  sexual  gratifieaticm  with  either. 
Semen  issueil  from  the  penis,  and  every  three  weeks  slie  had  scanty  menstrua- 
tion, which  lasted  but  two  davs. 

Beclard*^  showed  Marie-Madeline  Lefort,  nin(»teen  years  of  age,  IJ 
meters  in  height.  Her  mamma)  were  well  developed,  her  nipples  erectile 
and  surrounded  by  a  brown  areola,  from  which  issue<l  several  hairs.  Her 
feet  were  small,  her  pelvis  large,  and  her  thighs  like  those  of  a  woman. 
Projecting  from  the  vulva  was  a  body  looking  like  a  penis  7  cm.  long 
and  slightly  erectile  at  times  ;  it  was  imperforate  and  had  a  mobile  prepuce. 
She  had  a  vulva  w^th  two  well-sliaped  labia  as  shown  ])y  the  accompanying 
illustration  (Fig.  66).  She  menstruated  slightly  and  had  an  opening  at  the 
root  of  the  clitoris.     The  parotid  region  showed  signs  of  a  beard  and  she  had 

*  De  re  anatoniica,  L.  xxv.  b  004^  i^^g^  j^  io38. 

c  687,  Nov.  22,  1890.  d  Faculty  de  M6d.  de  Paris,  1815. 


on  hor  upper  lip.  On  Aiignst  20,  1864,  a  person  mine  into  the  H6te!- 
Dieu,  aiikiDg  tniatniont  tor  uhronk-  pleurisy.  Hl-  slid  his  ugc  wns  sixly-five. 
und  he  pursued  the  calling  of  a  niunntebank,  but  reinurke<l  ttiat  in  eurlv  life 
he  had  been  taken  fur  u.  wiiniun.  He  hud  menstruated  nt  eiglit  and  luul 
been  examined  by  dwtors  at  sixteen.  The  menstruation  eontiniied  until 
1848,  and  at  its  cessation  he  experienced  the  feelings  of  a  male.  Al 
this  time  he  presented  tlie  venerable  appeiirance  of  a  long-bpanlfd  old  man 
(Fig.  B7).  At  the  autopsy,  about  tivo  niontlis  later,  all  the  essentials  ..f 
a  female  were  deUnentwI.  A  Fallopian  tuln',  ovaries,  uteni.s,  and  niuiid 
ligaments   were   found,  and  a  dr.nviug    in  eruss-eectiou  uf  the    parts  was 


made  (Fig.  68).  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  tliiii  individual  was  Marie- 
Madeline  Ij(;fbrt  in  uge. 

Worbe  '  speaks  of  a  person  who  was  supposed  to  be  feminine  for  twenty- 
two  years.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  she  loved  a  farmer's  son,  but  the  union 
was  delayed  for  some  reason,  and  three  years  later  her  gratie  fade<l  and  slie 
liecame  masculine  in  hor  looks  and  tastes.  It  was  only  after  lengthy  dii>cu»- 
sion,  in  which  the  court  took  [tart,  that  it  was  definitely  settled  that  this 
person  was  a  male. 

Adelaide  Pn^ville,^  who  was  married  as  a  female,  and  as  such  Iive«l  the 
last  ten  years  of  her  life  in  France,  was  found  on  dissection  at  the  HOtel- 
■461,  Jfto.  etFev.,  1816. 
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Li  papu- 


I  Dieii  to  be  a  man.  A  man  was  spoken  of  in  both  France  and  Germany  ■ 
'  wlio  passed  for  many  years  as  a  female.  He  liad  a  cleft  scrotum  and  hypo- 
spadias, which  csmsed  the  deception.  Sleeping  with  another  ser\'ant  for  three 
'  yeara,  he  constantly  had  sexual  congress  with  her  during  this  period,  and 
finally  impregnated  her.  It  was  supposed  in  this  I'ase  tliat  the  posterior  wall 
of  the  vagina  supplied  the  deficiency  of  the  lower  boundary  of  the  urethra, 
forming  a  complete  channel  for  the  semen  to  proceed  through.  Long  ago  in 
Scotland  ^"^  a  servant  was  condemned  to  death  by  burial  alive  for  impregnat- 
ing his  master's  daughter  while  in  the  guise  and  habit  of  a  woman.  He  had 
always  been  considered  a  woman.  \\'e  have  heard  of  a  recent  trustworthy 
acctjimt  of  a  pregnancy  and  deliverj'  in  a  girl  why  had  been  imi)regnated  by 
a  bed-fellow  who  on  examina- 
tion proved  to  be  a  male 
d  ohernia  I  )h  rod  i  te. 

Foumier'"  speaks  of  an  in- 
dividual in  Lisbon  iti  1807 
who  was  in  the  highest  de- 
gree of  perfection,  both  male 
and  female.  The  figure  was 
graceful,  the  voice  feminine, 
the  mammffi  well  developed, 
.  and  menstruation  wuk  regular. 
^  The  female  genitalia  were  mir- 
mal  except  tlie  labia  luajora, 
which  were  rather  diminutive. 
The  thighs  and  the  ix-lvis 
were  not  so  wide  as  those  of  a 
woman.  There  waw  Home  bcanl 
on  the  chin,  but  it  was  tvorn 
close.  The  male  genitalia  were 
of  the  size  and  appearance  of 

a.  male  adult  and  were  covered  with  the  usual  liair.  This  person  had  been 
twice  pregnant  and  alxirt^si  at  the  third  and  fifth  month.  During  coitus  tlio 
penis  betaime  erect,  etc. 

Schrell  *  descriiies  a  case  in  which,  independent  of  the  true  penis  and  tes- 
ticles, which  were  well  formed,  there  existed  a  small  vulva  fiimished  with 
labia  and  nymphte,  communicating  with  a  rudimentary  uterus  provided 
with  round  ligaments  and  imperfectly  develojied  ovaries.  Schrell  remarks 
■  that  in  this  case  we  must  notice  that  the  female  genitalia  were  imperfectly 
I  developed,  and  adds  that  perfect  hermaphroditism  is  a  physical  impossibility 
I  wittiout  great  alterations  of  the  natural  connections  of  the  bones  and  other 


vary  ond  Falloplui  lu 
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])arts  of  tlie  jieh'is.  Cttnper  "  describes  a  woman  with  an  onomioiis  develop- 
ment of  the  elitoris,  an  iniperforate  uterus,  an<l  absence  of  vagina ;  at  first 
sight  of  the  part»i  tliey  appeared  to  be  those  of  a  nii 

In  1859  Hugior  succeeded  in  restoringa  vagina  toa  youog  girl  of  twenty 
who  had  an  hyj>ertropliied  clitoris  and  no  signs  of  a  vagina.  The  accom- 
panying illustrations  show  the  conformation  of  the  parts  before  operation 
with  all  the  ap[>earancc  of  ill-developed  male  genitalia,  and  the  appeaitance 
afterward  with  restitution  of  the  vaginal  opeuing  (Fig  69) 

Virchow  m  IfTi,  BiHklatrt  in  187o  and  Marchnnd  in  ISaj  report  ca^ea 
of  duplication  ol  tht  genitalia,  and  call  tlieir  case^  true  hermuphroditt"  fn>ra 
an  anatomic  standpoint  Then  v*  a  npecimen  in  St  Bii  tholoraeiv*"  Hospital 
in  London  trom  a  man  of  iorty-four,  who  died  of  cerebral  hemorrhage      He 


H  was  well  formed  and  liad  a  beard  and  a  fiill-sized  penis.     He  was  niairitd, 

B  and  it  «'as  stated  that  his  wiie  had  two  children.''      The  bladder  and  the  iii- 

B  temal  organs  of  generation  were  those  of  a  man  in  whom  neither  testis  had 

m  descended  into  the  scrotum,  and  in  whom  the  uterus  masculiiuis  and   vagina 

were  devetopeii  to  an  unusual  degree.     The  uterus,  nearly  as  large  as  in  the 

adult  female,  lay  Ix^ween  the  bladder  and  rectum,  and  was  enclosed  beiwwn 

two  layers  of  peritoneum,  to  which,  on  either  side  of  the  uterus,  were  attached 

the  testes.     There  was  also  shown ""  in  London  the  pelvic  oi^ns  from  a  ca.so 

fif  complex  or  vertical  hermaphroditism  occurring  in  a  child  of  nine  montlis 

who  died  from  the  effects  of  an  oiHiration  for  the  radical  cure  of  a  right  li.- 

guinal  hemiu.     The  external  organs  were  those  of  a  male  with  undescended 

*  392,  1840,  243.  >>  779,  xliv.,  loa 
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testes.  The  bladder  was  normal  and  its  neck  was  surrounded  by  a  prostate 
gland.  Projecting  backward  were  a  vagina,  uterus,  and  broad  ligaments, 
round  ligaments,  and  Fallopian  tubes,  with  the  testes  in  the  position  of  the 
ovaries.  There  were  no  seminal  vesicles.  The  child  died  eleven  davs  after 
the  operation.  The  family  history  states  that  the  mother  had  had  14  chil- 
dren and  eight  miscarriages.  Seven  of  the  children  were  dead  and  showed 
no  abnormalities.  The  fifth  and  sixth  children  were  boys  and  liad  the  same 
sexual  arrangement. 

Barnes,  Chalmers,  Sippel,  and  Litten  describe  cases  of  spurious  herma- 
phroditism due  to  elongation  of  the  clitoris.  In  Litten's  case  *  the  clitoris 
was  3  J  inches  long,  and  there  was  hydrocele  of  the  processus  vaginalis  on 
both  sides,  making  tumors  in  the  labium  on  one  side  and  the  inguinal 
camil  on  the  other,  which  had  been  diagnosed  as  testicles  and  again  as 
ovaries.  There  was  associate  cystic  ovarian  disease.  Plate  4  is  taken  from 
a  case  of  false  external  bilateral  hennaphroditism.  Phillips  ^  mentions  four 
cases  of  spurious  hermaphroditism  in  one  family,  and  recently  Pozzi  °  tells  of 
a  family  of  nine  individuals  in  whom  this  anomaly  was  observed.  The  first 
was  alive  and  had  four  children ;  the  second  was  christened  a  female  but  was 
probably  a  male ;  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  were  normal  but  died  young ; 
the  sixth  daughter  was  choreic  and  feeble-minded,  aged  t\venty-nine,  and  had 
one  illegitimate  child  ;  the  seventh,  a  boy,  was  healthy  and  married  ;  the 
eighth  was  christened  a  female,  but  when  seventeen  was  declared  by  the 
Faculty  to  l>e  a  male  ;  the  ninth  was  christened  a  female,  but  at  eighteen  the 
genitals  were  found  to  be  those  of  a  male,  though  the  mammaj  were  well 
develoi3e<l. 

O'Neill  **  speaks  of  a  case  in  which  the  clitoris  was  five  inches  long  and  one 
inch  thick,  having  a  groove  in  its  inferior  surface  reaching  down  to  an  oblique 
opening  in  the  ]>erineum.  The  scrotum  contained  two  hard  bodies  thought  to 
be  testicles,  and  the  general  appearance  was  that  of  hyix)spadias.  Postmortem 
a  complete  set  of  female  genitalia  was  found,  although  the  ovaries  were  very 
small.  The  right  round  ligament  was  exceedingly  thick  and  reached  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  false  scrotum,  where  it  wa.s  firmlv  attached.  The  hard 
bodies  proved  to  be  on  one  side  an  irreducible  omental  hernia,  probably  con- 
genital, and  on  the  other  a  hanlene<l  mass  having  no  glandular  structure. 
The  i)atient  was  an  adult.  As  we  have  seen,  there  seems  to  be  a  law  of 
evolution  in  hermaphroditism  which  prevents  j>erfection.  If  one  set  of 
genitalia  are  extraordinarily  developed,  the  other  set  are  corres|K)ndingly 
atrophied.  In  the  case  of  extreme  development  of  the  clitoris  and  approxi- 
mation to  the  male  type  we  must  expect  to  find  imperfectly  developed  uterus 
or  ovaries.  This  would  answer  for  one  of  the  causes  of  sterility  in  these 
cases. 

There  is  a  type  of  hermaphroditism  in  which  the  sex  cannot  be  definitely 

*  161,  Ixxv.  b  778,  xxviii.,  158.  c  368,  1885,  ii.,  109.  d  124,  1851,  588. 
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declared,  and  sometimes  dissection  does  not  definitely  indicate  the  predomi- 
nating sex.     Such  cases  are  classed  under  the  head  of  neuter  hermaphro- 
dites, possibly  an  analogy  of  the  *^  genus  epiccenum  "  of  Quintilian.      Marie 
Dorothy,  of  the  age  of  twenty-thret*,  was  examined  and  declared  a  girl  by 
Hufeland  and  Mursina,  while  Stark,  Raschig,  and  Martens  maintained  that 
she  was  a  boy.     This  ibrmidable  array  of  talent  on  both  sides   provoketl 
much  discussion  in  contem{>orar}'  publications,  and  the  case  attracted   much 
notice.     Marc  saw  her  in  1803,*  at  which  tune  she  carried  contradicting 
certifii^tes  as  to  her  sex.     He  foimd  an  imj)crforate  penis,  and   on  the  in- 
ferior face  near  the  root  an  o])ening  for  the  [mssage  of  urine.     No  traces  of 
nymphae,  vagina,  testicles,  nor  beaixl  were  seen.     The  stature  Avas  small,  the 
form  debilitiited,  and  the  voice  effeminate.     Marc  c^amc  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  impossible  for  any  man  to  determine  either  one  sex  or  the  other. 
Everanl  Home  dissected  a  dog  with  appai^ent  external  organs  of  the  female, 
but  discovereil  that  neither  sex  was  sufficiently  pronounced  to  admit  of  classi- 
fication.    Home  also  saw  at  the  Royal  Marine  Hospital  at  Plymouth,  in 
1779,  a  marine  who  some  days  after  admissi(m  was  reported  to  be  a  girl. 
On  examination  Home  found  him  to  j)ossess  a  wwik  voice,  soft  skin,  volum- 
inous breasts,  little  beard,  and  the  thighs  and  legs  of  a  woman.     There  mis 
fat  on  the  pubis,  the  penis  was  short  and  small  and  incapable  of  erection,  the 
testicles  of  fetal  size  ;  he  had  no  venereal  desires  whatever,  and  as  regards  sex 
was  virtually  neuter. 

The  legal  aspect  of  hermaphroditism  has  always  been  much  discussed. 
Many  interesting  questions  arise*,  and  extraordinary  complications  naturally 
occur.  In  Kome  a  hermaphrodite  could  be  a  witness  to  a  testament,  the  ex- 
clusive privilege  of  a  man,  and  the  sex  was  settled  by  the  predominance.  If 
the  male  as|K*ct  and  traits  together  with  the  gt^nenitive  organs  of  man  were 
most  pronounced,  then  the  individual  could  call  himself  a  man.  "  Hermaphro- 
ditusan  ad  ti'stamentum  adhiberi  possit  (jualitas  sexus  incalescentis  ostendit" 

There  is  a  |x»culiar  case  on  R'conl  '*  in  whicli  the  question  of  legal  male 
inheritance  was  not  settled  until  the  individual  had  lived  as  a  female  for  fifty- 
one  years.  This  person  was  married  when  twenty-one,  but  finding  coitus 
impossible,  se])arat(Ml  aft(»r  ten  years,  and  though  dressing  as  a  female  had 
coitus  with  otlier  women.  She  finally  lived  with  her  brother,  with  whom  she 
eventually  came  to  blows.  She  ])rosecuted  him  for  assault,  and  the  brother 
in  return  charged  her  with  seducing  his  wife.  Examination  ensued,  and  at 
this  rijM'  age  she  was  dechired  to  \w  a  male. 

The  literature  on  hermaj>hro(]itism  is  so  extensive  that  it  is  impossible  to 
select  a  projMT  rc])res<'ntation  of  the  interesting  cases  in  this  limited  space, 
and  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  modern  French  works  on  this  subject,  in 
which  the  material  is  exhaustive  and  the  discussion  thoroughly  scientific 

a  302,  xxi.,  104.  b  359,  Jaly  29,  1895. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
MINOR  TERATA. 

Ancient  Ideas  Relative  to  Minor  Terata. — The  ancients  viewed  with 
great  interest  the  minor  structural  anomalies  of  man,  and  held  them  to  be 
divine  signs  or  warnings  in  much  the  same  manner  as  they  considered  more 
pronounced  monstrosities.  In  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  article, 
Ballantyne  *  quotes  Ragozin  in  saying  that  the  Chaldeo-Babylonians,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  other  numerous  subdivisions  of  divination,  drew  presages  and 
omens  for  good  or  evil  from  the  appearance  of  the  liver,  l)owels,  and  viscera 
of  animals  offered  for  sacrifice  and  opened  for  inspection,  and  from  the 
natural  defects  or  monstrosities  of  babies  or  the  young  of  animals.  Ballan- 
tyne names  this  latter  subdivision  of  divination  f etomancy  or  teratoscopy, 
and  thus  renders  a  special  chapter  as  to  omens  derived  from  monstrous 
births,  given  by  Lenormant : — 

"  The  prognostics  which  the  Chaldeans  claimed  to  draw  from  monstrous 
births  in  man  and  the  animals  are  worthy  of  forming  a  class  by  themselves, 
insomuch  the  more  as  it  is  the  part  of  their  divinatory  science  with  which, 
up  to  the  present  time,  we  are  best  acquainted.  The  development  tliat  their 
astrology  had  given  to  *  g^n^thliaque,'  or  the  art  of  horoscopes  of  births, 
had  led  them  early  to  attribute  great  importani^e  to  all  the  teratologic  facts 
which  were  there  produced.  They  claimed  that  an  experience  of  470,000 
years  of  observations,  all  concordant,  fully  justified  their  system,  and  that  in 
nothing  was  the  influence  of  the  stars  marked  in  a  more  indubitable  manner 
than  in  the  fatal  law  which  determined  the  destiny  of  each  individual 
according  to  the  state  of  the  sky  at  the  moment  when  he  «mie  into  the 
world.  Cicero,  by  the  very  terms  which  he  uses  to  refute  the  Chaldeans, 
shows  that  the  result  of  these  ideas  was  to  consider  all  infirmities  and  mon- 
strosities that  new-born  infants  exhibited  as  the  inevitable  and  irremediable 
consequence  of  the  action  of  these  astral  positions.  This  being  granted,  the 
observation  of  similar  monstrosities  gave,  as  it  Avere,  a  reflection  of  the  state 
of  the  sky,  on  which  depended  all  terrestrial  things  ;  consequently,  one  might 
read  in  them  the  future  with  as  much  certainty  as  in  the  stiirs  themselves. 
For  this  reason  the  greatest  jx)ssible  im{>ortance  was  attached  to  the  terato- 
logic auguries  which  occupy  so  much  space  in  the  fragments  of  the  great 

•759,  i.,  127. 
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treatise  on  terrestrial  presages  which  have  up  to  the  present  time  been   pub- 
lished." 

The  R>ndering  into  English  of  the  account  of  62  teratologic  ca*»e8  in  the 
human  subject  with  the  prophetic  meanings  attached  to  them  by  Chaldean 
diviners,  after  the  translation  of  0])j>ort,  is  given  as  follows  by  Sallantynei 
some  of  the  words  being  untranslatable  : — 

"  When  a  woiuau  gives  birth  to  an  infant — 

(1 )  tliat  has  the  ears  of  a  lion,  there  will  be  a  powerful  king  in  the  coantry  ; 

(2)  that  wants  the  right  ear,  the  days  of  the  master  (king)  will  be  prolonged  (reach  old  age) ; 

(3)  that  wants  both  ears,  there  will  be  mourning  in  the  country,  and  the  coantry  will  be 

lessened  (diminished) ; 

(4)  whose  right  ear  is  small,  the  house  of  the  man  (in  whose  house  the  birth  took  place) 

will  be  destroye<l ; 

(5)  whose  ears  are  lK)th  small,  the  house  of  the  man  will  be  built  of  bricks ; 

(6)  whose  right  ear  is  niudissu  teJuiat  (monstrous),  there  will  be  an  androgyne  in  the  hoofse 

of  the  new-boni ; 

(7)  whose  ears  are  both  jnudisini  (deformed),  the  CMjuntry  will  perish  and  the  enemy  rejoice ; 

(8)  whose  right  ear  is  round,  there  will  1)0  an  androgyne  in  the  house  of  the  new-bom  ; 

(9)  whose  right  ear  has  a  wound  below,  and  tur  re  ut  of  the  man,  the  house  will  be 

destroywl ; 

(10)  that  has  two  ears  on  the  right  side  and  none  on  the  lefl,  the  gods  will  bring  about  a 

stable  reign,  the  country  will  flourish,  and  it  will  be  a  land  of  rei)Ose ; 

(11)  whose  ears  are  both  closed,  s(t  a  an  ; 

(12)  that  has  a  binVs  beak,  the  country  will  be  peacefiil ; 

(13)  that  has  no  mouth,  the  mistress  of  the  house  will  die ; 

(14)  that  has  no  right  nostril,  the  people  of  the  world  will  be  injured  ; 

(15)  whoso  nostrils  are  absent,  the  country  will  be  in  affliction,  and  the  house  of  the  man 

will  be  ruined ; 
(10)  whose  jaws  are  absent,  the  days  of  the  master  (king)  will  be  prolonged,  but  the  house 
(where  the  infant  is  boni)  will  be  ruined. 

When  a  woman  gives  birth  to  an  infant — 

(17)  that  has  no  lower  jaw,  7Hut  tn  at  mat^  the  name  will  not  be  effaced ; 

(20)  tiiat  has  no  nose,  affliction  will  seize  upon  the  countr>',  and  the  master  of  the  house 

will  die ; 

(21)  that  has  neither  nose  nor  virile  member  (penis),  the  army  of  the  king  will  be  strong, 

peace  will  be  in  the  land,  the  men  of  the  king  will  be  sheltered  from  evil  influences^ 
and  Lilit  (a  female  demon)  shall  not  have  power  over  them  ; 

(22)  whose  iipi>er  lip  overrides  the  Inwer,  tiie  people  of  the  world  will  rejoice  {or  good 

augury  for  the  troops)  ; 

(23)  that  has  tki  lips,  affliction  will  seize  upon  the  land,  and  the  house  of  the  man  will  be 

destroyiMJ  ; 

(24)  whnse  toiiirue  is  kuri  ttaf,  the  man  will  Iw  spared  (?) ; 

(25)  that  lias  no  ri.jrht  hainl.  tlu'  couiitr>^  will  1m^  eonvulsed  by  an  earthquake ; 
(2(>)  that  has  no  fin.L'crs,  the  town  will  have  no  births,  the  hfir  shall  he  lost; 

(27)  that  has  no  fin«:ei's  on  the  riirht  si<le,  the  masUT  (kiiiir)  will  not  pardon  his  adversaiy 

(or  shall  ])e  Imniiliated  by  his  enemies) ; 

(28)  that  has  six  fin^'ei's  on  the  ri^ht  sitle,  the  man  will  take  the  JuJcunn  of  the  house ; 
(2*.))  that  has  six  very  small  toes  on  Kitli  feet,  he  sliall  not  go  to  the  hikitnv ; 

(30)  that  has  six  toes  on  each  foot,  the  i)eople  of  the  world  will  be  injured  (calamity  to  the 
troops) ; 
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(31)  that  has  the  heart  open  aud  that  has  no  skin,  the  country  will  suffer  from  calamities ; 

(32)  that  has  no  penis,  the  master  of  the  house  will  be  enriched  by  the  harvest  of  his  field ; 

(33)  that  wants  the  penis  and  the  umbilicus,  there  will  be  ill-will  in  the  house,  the  woman 

(wife)  will  have  an  overbearing  eye  (be  haughty) ;  but  the  male  descent  of  the 
palace  will  be  more  extended. 

When  a  woman  gives  birth  to  an  infant — 

(34)  that  has  no  well-marked  sex,  calamity  and  affliction  will  seize  upon  the  land ;  the 

master  of  the  house  shall  have  no  happiness ; 

(35)  whose  anus  is  closed,  the  country  will  suffer  from  want  of  nourishment ; 

(36)  whose  right  testicle  (?)  is  absent,  the  country  of  the  master  (king)  will  perish  ; 

(37)  whose  right  foot  is  absent,  his  house  will  be  ruined  and  there  will  be  abundance  in 

that  of  the  neighbor ; 

(38)  that  has  no  feet,  the  canals  of  the  country  will  be  cut  (intercepted)  and  the  house 

ruined ; 

(39)  that  has  the  right  foot  in  the  form  of  a  fish's  tail,  the  booty  of  the  country  of  the 

humble  will  not  be  tmas  sa  Mr ; 

(40)  whose  hands  and  feet  are  like  four  fishes'  tails  (fins),  the  master  (king)  shall  perish  (?) 

and  his  country  shall  be  consumed  ; 

(41)  whose  feet  are  moved  by  his  great  hunger,  the  house  of  the  su  su  shall  be  destroyed ; 

(42)  whose  foot  hangs  to  the  tendons  of  the  body,  there  will  be  great  prosperity  in  the 

land ; 

(43)  that  has  three  feet,  two  in  their  normal  position  (attached  to  the  body)  and  the  third 

between  them,  there  will  be  great  prosperity  in  the  land ; 

(44)  whose  legs  are  male  and  female,  there  will  be  rebellion  ; 

(45)  that  wants  the  right  heel,  the  country  of  the  master  (king)  will  be  destroyed. 

When  a  woman  gives  birth  to  an  infant — 

(46)  that  has  many  white  hairs  on  the  head,  the  days  of  the  king  will  be  prolonged ; 

(47)  that  has  much  ipga  on  the  head,  the  master  of  the  house  will  die,  the  house  will  be 

destroyed ; 

(48)  that  has  much  pinJ^  on  the  head,  joy  shall  go  to  meet  the  house  (that  has  a  head  on 

the  head,  the  good  augury  shall  enter  at  its  aspect  into  the  house) ; 

(49)  that  has  the  head  full  of  hali^  there  will  be  ill-will  toward  him  and  the  master  (king) 

of  the  town  shall  die ; 

(50)  that  has  the  head  full  of  siksi,  the  king  will  repudiate  his  masters ; 

(51)  that  has  some  pieces  of  flesh  (skin)  hanging  on  the  head,  there  shall  be  ill-will ; 

(52)  that  has  some  branches  (?)  (excrescences)  of  flesh  (skin)  hanging  on  the  head,  there 

shall  be  ill-will,  the  house  will  perish  ; 

(53)  that  has  some  formed  fingers  (horns  ?)  on  the  head,  the  days  of  the  king  will  be  less 

and  the  years  lengthened  (in  the  duration  of  his  old  age) ; 

(54)  that  has  some  kaJi  on  the  head,  there  will  be  a  king  of  the  land  ; 

(55)  that  has  a of  a  bird  on  the  head,  the  master  of  the  house  shall  not  prosper ; 

(56)  that  has  some  teeth  already  through  (cut),  the  days  of  the  king  will  arrive  at  old  age, 

the  country  will  show  itself  powerful  over  (against)  strange  (feeble)  lands,  but  the 
house  where  the  infant  is  boni  will  be  ruined  ; 

(57)  that  has  the  beard  come  out,  there  will  be  abundant  rains ; 

(58)  that  has  some  birta  on  the  head,  the  country  will  be  strengthened  (reinforced) ; 

(59)  that  has  on  the  head  the  mouth  of  an  old  man  and  that  foams  (slabbers),  there  will  be 

great  prosperity  in  the  land,  the  god  Bin  will  give  a  magnificent  harvest  (inundate 
the  land  with  fertility),  and  abundance  shall  be  in  the  land  ; 

(60)  that  has  on  one  side  of  the  head  a  thickened  ear,  the  first-born  of  the  men  shall  live 

a  long  time  (?) ; 
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(6 J)  that  haii  on  the  head  two  long  and  thick  ears,  there  will  be  tranquility  and  the  pacifi- 
cation of  litigation  (contests) ; 
(62)  that  has  the  figure  in  horn  (like  a  horn  ?)  .  .  .'* 

As  ancient  and  as  obscHire  as  are  these  records,  Ballantvnc  has  carefiillv 
gone  over  each,  and  gives  the  following  lucid  explanatory  comments  : — 

''  What  *ears  like  a  lion'  (No.  1)  may  have  been  it  is  difficult  todetcrmiue  ;  but  doubt- 
less the  direction  and  shape  of  the  auricles  were  so  altered  as  to  give  them  an  aniiual 
ap|)eartincc\  and  possibly  the  deformity  was  that  called  *orechio  ad  ansa'  by  Lonibroso. 
Tlie  al«ence  of  one  or  l)oth  ears  (Nos.  2  and  3)  has  been  noted  in  recent  times  by  Virohow 
(x\rchiv  tiir  path.  Anat.,  xxx.,  p.  221),  Gradenigo  (Taruffi's  *Storia  della  Teratologia.'  \*i., 
p.  552),  and  others.     Generally  s<jme  cartilaginous  remnant  is  found,  but  on  this  point  the 
Chaldean  record  is  silent.    Variations  in  the  size  of  the  ears  (Nos.  4  and  5)  are  well  known 
at  the  present  time,  and  liave  been  discussed  at  length  by  Binder  (Archiv  fiir  P^ychiatrie 
und  Norvenkrankheiten,  xx.,  1887)  and  others.     The  exact  malformation   indicated  in 
Nos.  6  and  7  is,  of  course,  not  to  Im^  detiirmined,  although  further  researches  in  AssyriolojKT 
may  clear  up  this  point.     The  'round  ear*  (No.  8)  is  one  of  Binder's  types,  and  that 
with  a  '  wound  bel(jw '  (So.  9)  probably  refers  to  a  case  of  fistula  auris  congenita  (Ti*yn- 
bee,  *  Diseases  of  the  Ear,'  ISOO).     The  instance  of  an  infant  bom  with  two  ears  on  the 
right  side  (No.  10)  was  doubtless  one  of  cer\'ical  auricle  or  preauricular  appendage,  whiL«t 
closurt*  of  the  external  auditor}'  meatus  (No.  11)  is  a  well-known  deformity. 

*'The  next  thirteiMi  cases  (Nos.  12-24)  were  instances  of  anomalies  of  the  mouth  and 
nosi\     The  *  bird's  beak'  (No.  12)  may  have  l^en  a  markedly  aquiline  nose;  No.  13  was 
a  c;ise  of  astoma ;  and  Nos.  14  and  15  were  instances  of  stono!<is  or  atresia  of  the  anterior 
nares.     Fetusi»s  with  absi'nw  of  the  maxillae  (Nos.  16  and  17)  are  in  modem  tonuinok>ey 
calle<i  agnathous.     Deformities  lik(i  that  existin^^  in  Nos.  20  and  21  have  l>een  o))served  in 
paracephalie  and  cyelopic  fetuses.     The  coincident  absence  of  nose  and  penis  (No.  21)  is 
interesting,  esp€»cially  when  taken  in  cf>njunction  with  the  ]H^pular  l)ehef  that  the  size  of  the 
fonner  organ  varies  with  that  of  the  latt^T.     Enlargement  of  the  upi»cr  lip  (No.  22),  called 
epimacrcK'helia  by  Taruffi,  and  a]).st'nce  f>f  the  lips  (No.  23),  known  now  under  the  name  of 
brachychelia,  have  InxMi  nut  iinfreciuently  noticed  in  nK*ent  times.     Tlie  next  six  eases  (Nos. 
25-30)  wen;  instances  of  malfonnations  of  the  upper  limb  :  Nos.  25,  26.  and  27  were  pnjb- 
ably  instances  of  the  scwalle<l  spontjincous  or  intrauterin<»  amputation  ;  and  Ni»s.  28,  29, 
and  30  were  examples  of  the  conii)ar:itivfly  common  deformity  known  as  iwlydactyJy.     Na 
31  was  ])robal>ly  a  case  of  ectopia  i.»<»nlis. 

**Theii  follow  five  instances  of  genital  abnormalities  (Nos.  32-36),  consisting  of  absence 
of  the  penis  (epispadias?),  aUsence  of  penis  and  umbilicus  (epispadias  and  exomphalus?), 
liennaphnMlitism,  imi)ei*foratt;  anus,  and  nondesccnt  of  one  testicle.  The  nine  following 
ea.'^s  (Nos.  37-45)  were  anomalies  of  the  lower  limbs  :  Nos.  37,  38,  and  42  may  have  been 
si>ontaneous  amputations;  Nos.  31)  an«l  40  were  doubtless  instancies  of  webbwl  toes  (syn- 
dactyly), and  the  deformity  indie;itecl  in  No.  45  was  presumably  tahpes  e<iuinu&  The 
infant  burn  with  thnn;  feet  (No.  43)  was  possibly  a  ca.<e  oi"  panu^itic  monstntsity,  several  of 
which  have  l>een  re|Mjrt(?d  in  recent  teratologic  literatun* ;  but  what  is  meant  by  the  state- 
ment ctmireniing  *male  an<l  female  legs '  it  is  not  easy  to  determine. 

*' Certain  of  the  ten  following:  prodigies  (Nos.  46-55)  cannot  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  lie  identifi*-*!.  The  prescMiee  oi*  conirenital  patches  of  white  or  gray  hair  on  the 
tscalp.  as  reci3rded  in  No.  46,  is  not  an  unknown  occuri'ence  at  the  ]>resent  time;  but  what 
the  Chaldeans  meant  by  /y>.v,  pimh\  Imli,  sih'si,  and  hih'  <m  the  head  of  the  new-bom 
infant  it  is  impossible  to  tell.  The  guess  iriay  Ik*  hazarde«l  that  (cephalhematoma,  h>iln»- 
cephalus,  nieniniroeele,  nevi,  or  an  exer'ssive  amount  of  vernix  case<^s;i  were  the  conditions 
intiicated,  but  a  wider  ae<iuaintanee  with  th«'  meaninir  of  tlie  cuneiforai  characters  is  nec»- 
saiy  Ixffure  any  certain  identification  is  possible.     The  '  pieces  of  skin  hanging  from  the 
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head '  (No.  51)  may  have  been  fragments  of  the  membranes ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the 
accompanying  prediction  to  help  us  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  popular  belief  in  the  good  luck 
following  the  baby  bom  with  a  caul.  If  No.  53  was  a  case  of  congenital  horns  on  the  head,  it 
must  be  regarded  as  a  unique  example,  unless,  indeed,  a  form  of  fetal  ichthyosis  be  indicated. 
''The  remaining  observations  (No.  56-62)  refer  to  cases  of  congenital  teeth  (No.  56), 
to  deformity  of  the  ears  (Nos.  60  and  61),  and  a  horn  (No.  62).'' 

From  these  early  times  almost  to  the  present  day  similar  significance  has 
been  attached  to  minor  structural  anomalies.  In  the  following  pages  the 
individual  anomalies  will  be  discussed  separately  and  the  most  interesting 
examples  of  each  will  be  cited.  It  is  manifestly  evident  that  the  object  of 
this  chapter  is  to  mention  the  most  striking  instances  of  abnormism  and  to 
give  accompanying  descriptions  of  associate  points  of  interest,  rather  than  to 
offer  a  scientific  exposition  of  teratology,  for  which  the  reader  is  referred 
elsewhere. 

Congenital  defect  of  the  epidermis  and  true  skin  is  a  rarity  in 

pathology.  Pastorello*  speaks  of  a  child  which  lived  for  two  and  a  half 
hours  whose  hands  and  feet  were  entirely  destitute  of  epidermis ;  the  true 
skin  of  those  parts  looked  like  that  of  a  dead  and  already  putrefying  child. 
Hanks  **  cites  the  history  of  a  case  of  antepartum  desquamation  of  the  skin 
in  a  living  fetus.  Hochstetter^  describes  a  full-term,  living  male  fetus  with 
cutaneous  defect  on  both  sides  of  the  abdomen  a  little  above  the  umbilicus. 
The  placenta  and  membranes  were  normal,  a  fact  indicating  that  the  defect 
was  not  due  to  amniotic  adhesions ;  the  child  had  a  club-foot  on  the  left  side. 
The  mother  had  a  fall  three  weeks  before  labor. 

Abnormal  Elasticity  of  the  Skin. — In  some  instances  the  skin  is 
affixed  so  loosely  to  the  underlying  tissues  and  is  j)ossessed  of  so  great  elas- 
ticity that  it  can  be  stretched  almost  to  the  same  extent  as  India  rubber. 
There  have  been  individuals  who  could  take  the  skin  of  the  forehead  and 
pull  it  down  over  the  nose,  or  raise  the  skin  of  the  neck  over  the  mouth. 
They  also  occasionally  have  an  associate  muscular  development  in  the  sub- 
cutaneous tissues  similar  to  the  pannicuhis  adiiK)sus  of  quadrupeds,  giving 
them  preternatural  motile  power  over  the  skin.  The  man  recently  exhibited 
under  the  title  of  the  **  Elastic-Skin  Man ''  was  an  example  of  tliis  anomaly. 
The  first  of  this  class  of  exhibitionists  was  seen  in  Buda-Pesth  some  years 
since  and  possessed  great  elasticity  in  the  skin  of  his  wliole  body ;  even  his 
nose  could  be  stretched.  Figure  70  represents  a  photograph  of  an  exhibi- 
tionist named  Felix  Wehrle,  who  besides  having  the  power  to  stretch  his  skin 
could  readily  bend  his  fingers  Imckward  and  forward.  Tlie  pliotogmph  was 
taken  in  January,  1888. 

In  these  congenital  cases  there  is  loose  attachment  of  the  skin  without 
hypertrophy,  to  which  the  term  dermatolysis  is  restricted  by  Crocker.  Job 
van  Meekren,'"^^  the  celebrated  Dutch  physician  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
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states  that  in  1657  a  Spaniard,  Geoi^ius  Albes.  is  rc[virt«!  to  have  hc-cii  able 
to  draw  the  skin  of  the  left  jiectoral  region  to  tlie  left  car,  or  the  ekiii  under 
the  face  over  the  chin  to  the  vertex.  The  skin  over  the  knee  could  he 
extended  lialf  a  yard,  and  when  it  retracted  to  ita  normal  position  it  was  not 
in  folds.  Scifl'ert  examined  a  case  of  this  nature  in  ayonng  man  of  nineteen, 
and,  contrary  to  Kojip'.s  supposition,  found  that  in  some  skin  from  over  the 
left  second  rib  the  eliistic  fibers  were  quite  normal,  bnl  there  Wiis  transforma- 
tion of  the  connective  tissnc  of  the  dcnnis  int^j  an  nnformed  tissue  like  a 
myxoma,  with  total  disappearance  of  the 
coiniective-tissue  bundles.  Laatitj-  of 
tliL'  skin  after  distention  b  often  seen  in 
UiiiltiiKira,  both  in  the  breasts  and  in  the 
iibdoniiiial  walls,  and  also  from  obesitv. 
but  in  ail  such  cases  the  skin  falls  in 
folds,  and  does  not  have  a  norma)  appisir- 
ance  like  that  of  the  true  "elsif tic-skin 
man." 

Occasionally  abnonnal  development 
of  the  scalp  is  noticed.  McDowall " 
iM-onls  an  iii.stance  in  an  epileptic  idiot 
■  f   twenty-two.      On    each    side    of  the 

ilian  line  of  the  head  there  were  five 

'  I''])  furrows  (Fig.  7 1 ),  more  curved  and 
-imrter  as  the  distance  from  the  mediau 
line  increased.  In  the  illustration  the 
hair  in  the  furrows  is  left  longer  than 
that  on  the  rest  of  the  head.  The  patient 
wns  distinctly  micnwephalic  and  tli* 
right  side  of  the  iKidy  was  markedly 
wasted.  The  folds  were  due  to  hyi>er- 
trophv  of  the  mnscles  and  scalp,  and  the 
same  sort  of  furrowing  is  noti<SHl  when 
a  dog  "  pricks  his  cars."  This  case  may 
possibly  be  eoiisidered  as  an  example  of  reversion  to  inferior  types.  Cowan  * 
records  two  cases  of  the  foregoinj^  nature  in  idiots.  The  first  case  (Fig.  72) 
was  a  paralytic  idiot  of  thirty-nine,  whose  cranial  development  was  small  ut 
proportion  to  the  size  of  tlie  face  and  body  ;  the  cniniuni  was  oxycephalic  j  Ihfr 
sodp  was  lax  and  redundant  and  the  hair  thin ;  there  were  13  furrows,  five  on 
each«de  running  antentposlerinrly,  and  three  in  the  occipital  region  running 
transversely.  The  occipitofrontal  is  muscle  had  no  action  on  thcni.  The 
second  case  was  that  of  an  idiot  of  forty-four  of  ii  more  <l(^raded  type  than 
the  previous  one.  The  cnininm  was  round  and  liullet-shaped  and  the  hair 
■  465,  Jna.,  18113.  h  485,  dt..  189S. 
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generally  tliick.  Ttit-  «'al|)  was  not  so  lax  a»  in  the  other  east',  iiiit  tlie 
fiirrowfl  wei-L'  nmri;  (.-rixikLHl,  By  tickliug  tin?  scalp  (ivtT  tlie  Uifk  of  the 
nofk  liie  twfi  median  furrows  involuntarily  deepened. 

Impervious  Skin. — There  have  been  individuals  wlm  elainied  tliat  their 
skin  was  iinper\'ious  to  ordinary  punetiire,  and  from  time  to  time  these  indi- 
viduals have  appeared  in  some  of  the  larger  medieal  clinics  of  the  world  for 
inspection.  According  to  a  recent  numl>er  of  the  London  Orapliic,  there  is 
in  Berlin  a  Singhalese  who  baffles  all  investigations  by  physicians  by  the 
impenetrability  of  his  skin.  The  bronzed  Easterner,  a  Hercules  in  shape, 
claims  to  have  found  an  elixir  which  will  render  the  human  skin  impervious 
to  any  metal  point  or  sharjx'ned  edge  of  a  knife  or  daj^r,  and  radls  himself 
the  "  Man  with  Iron  Skin."  He  is  now  exhibiting  himself,  and  his  greatest 
feat  [«  t.i  jKis<\vitli  hi-ifiitiri'bfxly  throngliahooi)  theinwiflei.f  whieiiishnnlly 


big  enough  to  admit  his  bo<Iy  and  is  closely  set  with  sharp  knife-points,  dag- 
gers, nads,  and  "^miilar  things.     Through  this  hoop  he  squeezes  his  body  with 

^abBohite  impnnity.  The  pliyeicianH  do  not  agree  aj*  to  his  immunity,  and 
of  th<-m  think  that  Rhannin,  which  is  his  name,  is  a  fakir  who  lias  by 

llotig  pnictice  succeeded   in  hardening  himself  against  the   impressions  of 

Elnetal  upon  his  skin.  The  professors  of  the  Berlin  clinic,  however,  oonsid- 
wl  it  worth  while  lo  lecture?  about  the  man's  skin,  pnmouncing  it  an  inex- 
plicable matter.  This  individual  |»erforme<l  at  the  London  Alhambi-a  in  the 
latter  part  of  18i)5.     Besides  climbing  with  bare  feet  a  ladder  whose  rungs 

pwere  sharp-edged  swords,  and  lying  on  a  bed  of  nail  [loints  with  four  men 
seated  upon  him,  he  cnrlwl  himself  up  in  a  iKin-el,  thraugh  whose  inner  e<lges 
nails  pnyeeted,  and  was  rolled  about  the  stage  at  a  rapid  rate.  Emerging 
from  theuce  uninjured,  he  gracel'idly  bows  himself  off  the  stage. 
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Some  individuals  claim  immunity  from  burns  and  shnw  many  iulerestiug 
fi«ts  in  luuidling  fire.  As  they  are  nothing  but  skilful  "fire  ju^lers"  ilicr 
diwervc  no  mention  here.  Tlie  inmiunity  of  the  partiL-ipunts  in  thu  Bavage 
fire  t'erein<inies  will  be  discussed  in  Chapter  IX. 

Albinism  is  cliaracterize<i  by  the  absolute  or  relative  ;ibsence  of  pigment 
of  llie  skill,  due  to  iiii  arrest,  insiifficienoy,  or  retardation  of  this  pigment. 
Following  Tri-lat  and  Guinartl,  we  may  divide  albinism  int*»  two  clase*ejs — 

geni-nil  and  jiartiul. 

As  to  the  etiologj-  of 
albinism,      there     Ls     no 
known  cause  of  the  coni- 
jilete     form.         Ht-n-diiy 
pliiv:^  no  |iart  in  a   unm- 
ber  of  cases  iiive«tigHli.<d 
by  thL-  authors.     I>'Aub^, 
by    Ids   ob9er\-atiiins   ou 
while     rabbits,     iH'lievea 
llwt  the  influence  of  con- 
singuinity   L*   a    mnrkol 
lai'tor  in  the  production 
111"  albinism  ;    there  are, 
however,  many  instniiees 
of  heredity  in    this  ,nno- 
maly  on  record,  and  this 
idea  is  (Missibly  in  hai^ 
mony  with   the  majority 
of  ulisiT\-ers.     Gcofliw- 
Siiint-Hilaire  has   notad 
tiiat    albinism    can    alsn 
in.'    tile    consequence    of 
a     |«ihologie    condition 
iuiving  its  origia  in  ad- 
verse  sarroiindings,  llie 
circiuusuiMws  of  (he  ]K)R'nts,  such  as  the  want  of  exercise,  nouriF'hnient, 
light,  etc. 

Lc;^«ver  knew  a  family  in  which  si^i  out  fif  seven  were  albinos,  and  in  aome 
ti»|>(o>I  nHintrtes,  such  tis  LiHiugo,  l»wcr  (luineaf  it  is  said  to  l>e  endcntii!. 
It  is  exceptional  fur  the  (Mfents  to  be  afieete*) ;  but  in  n  case  of  fSchlc^I. 
<{n<vil  by  Ciwkcr,  (Ik-  graiHlfather  was  an  albino,  ami  Marey*  describes  the 
c>s«  of  ibe  Cape  May  albinot^  in  which  the  uK'tber  and  fiitlker  wen>  "  fair 
cnUikmj  uf  the  Afrit.xiu  race,"  and  of  tlieir  children  ihtve  wer<?  blaek  and 
iktCK  VCR  white,  bmi  in  the  ftdlowing  onlcr :  two  wnsecntive  black  bop. 
'IM,  \tsa. 
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two  consecutive  white  girls,  one  black  girl,  one  white  boy.  Sym  of  Edin- 
burgh *  relates  the  history  of  a  family  of  seven  children,  who  were  alternately 
white  and  black.  All  but  the  seventh  were  living  and  in  good  health  and 
mentally  without  defect.  The  parents  and  other  relatives  were  dark.  Figure 
73  portrays  an  albino  family  by  the  name  of  Cavalier  who  exhibited  in 
Minneapolis  in  1887. 

Examples  of  the  total  absence  of  pigment  occur  in  all  races,  but  particu- 
larly is  it  interesting  when  seen  in  negroes  who  are  found  absolutely  white 
but  preserving  all  the  characteristics  of  their  race,  as,  for  instance,  the 
kinky,  woolly  hair,  flattened  nose,  thick  lips,  etc.  Ren6  Gallic,  in  his  "  Voyage 
k  Tombouctou,"  says  that  he  saw  a  white  infant,  the  offspring  of  a  negro  and 
negress.  Its  hair  was  white,  its  eyes  blue,  and  its  lashes  flaxen.  Its 
pupils  Avere  of  a  reddish  color,  and  its  physiognomy  that  of  a  Mandingo. 
He  says  such  cases  are  not  at  all  uncommon  ;  they  are  really  negro  albinos. 
Thomas  Jefferson,  in  his  "  History  of  Virginia,"  has  an  excellent  description 
of  these  negroes,  with  their  tremulous  and  weak  eyes ;  he  remarks  that  they 
freckle  easily.  Buffon  speaks  of  Ethiops  with  white  twins,  and  says  that 
albinos  are  quite  common  in  Africa,  being  generally  of  delicate  constitution, 
twinkling  eyes,  and  of  a  low  degree  of  intelligence ;  they  are  despised  and 
ill-treated  by  the  other  negroes.  Prichard,  quoted  by  Sedgwick,  speaks  of  a 
case  of  atavic  transmission  of  albinism  through  the  male  line  of  the  negro 
race.  The  grandfather  and  the  grandchild  were  albinos,  the  father  being 
black.  There  is  a  case  *^  of  a  brother  and  sister  who  were  albinos,  the  parents 
being  of  ordinary  color  but  the  grandfather  an  albino.  Coinde,  quoted  by 
Sedgwick,  speaks  of  a  man  who,  by  tvvo  different  wives,  had  three  albino 
children. 

A  description  of  the  ordinary  type  of  albino  would  be  as  follows :  The 
skin  and  hair  are  deprived  of  pigment ;  the  eyebrows  and  eyelashes  are  of  a 
brilliant  white  or  are  yellowish  ;  the  iris  and  the  choroid  are  nearly  or  entirely 
deprived  of  coloring  material,  and  in  looking  at  the  eye  we  see  a  roseate 
zone  and  the  ordinary  pink  pupil ;  from  absence  of  })igment  they  neces- 
sarily keep  their  eyes  three-quarters  closed,  being  photophobic  to  a  high 
degree.  They  are  amblyopic,  and  tliis  is  due  pirtially  to  a  high  degree  of 
ametropia  (caused  by  crushing  of  the  eyeball  in  the  endeavor  to  shut  out 
light)  and  from  retinal  exhaustion  and  nystagmus.  Many  authors  have 
claimed  that  they  have  little  intelligence,  but  this  opinion  is  not  true.  Ordi- 
narily the  reproductive  functions  are  normal,  and  if  we  exclude  the  results  of 
the  union  of  two  albinos  we  may  say  that  these  individuals  are  fecund. 

Partial  albinism  is  seen.  The  parts  most  often  affected  are  the  gcnitiils, 
the  hair,  the  face,  the  top  of  the  trunk,  the  nipple,  the  back  of  the  hands 
and  fingers.  Folker^  reports  the  history  of  a  case  of  an  albino  girl  having 
pink  eyes  and  red  hair,  the  rest  of  the  family  having  pink  eyes  and  white 
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hair.  Partial  albinism,  ncnressarily  congenitiil,  presenting  a  piebald  appear- 
ance, must  not  be  con  founded  with  leukoderma,  which  is  rarely  8<^n  in  the 
young  and  which  will  Ix'  described  later. 

Albinism  is  found  in  the  lower  animals,  and  is  excmplifiecl  ordinarilj 
by  rats,  mice,  crows,  robins,  etc.  In  the  Zoologic  Garden  at  Baltimore  two 
veal's  ago  wjis  a  jwir  of  pure  albino  opossums.  The  white  elephant  is  cele- 
brated in  the  religious  history  of  Oriental  nations,  and  is  an  object  of  venera- 
tion and  woi-ship  in  Siam.  White  monkeys  and  white  roosters  are  also 
worshiiKKl.  In  the  Natural  History  Museum  in  London  there  are  stuffed 
examples  of  albinism  an<l  melanism  in  the  lower  animals. 

Melanism  is  an  anomaly,  the  exact  ci)ntnirv  of  the  preceding.  It  is 
characterizeil  by  the  presence  in  the  tissues  and  skin  of  an  excessive  amount 
of  pigment.  True  total  melanism  is  unknown  in  man,  in  whom  is  only 
obscn've<l  partial  melanism,  characterizc»d  simply  by  a  pronounced  coloration 
of  part  oi'  the  integument. 

Some  curious  instances  have  been  relat(^d  *  of  an  infant  with  a  two-o<  Jorcd 
face,  and  of  others  with  one  side  of  the  iace  white*  and  the  other  black ; 
whether  they  were  cases  of  partial  albinism  or  partial  melanism  csuinot  lie 
ascertaineil  from  the  descriptions. 

Such  epidennic  anomalies  as  ichthyosis,  scleroderma,  and  molhiscnm  sim- 
plex, sometimes  ap{K*aring  shortly  after  birth,  but  generally  seen  later  in  life, 
will  be  spoken  of  in  the  chapter  on  Anomalous  Skin  Diseases. 

Human  horns  are  an<jmalous  outgrowths  from  the  skin  and  are  far  more 
freijuent  than  onlinarily  suppostnl.  Nearly  all  the  ohler  writt^rs  cite  exam- 
ples. Aldrovandus,  Amatus  Jjusitanus,  Binn^haave,  Dupr^,  St^henck,  River- 
ius,  Vallisneri,  and  many  others  mention  horns  on  the  head.  In  the  ancient 
times  horns  were  symbolic  of  wisdom  and  jM>wer.  Michael  AngiJo  in  his 
fam(»us  sculj>ture  of  Moses  has  given  the  patriaivh  a  j)air  of  horns.  Rho- 
dius*"''*'^  obserN'e'^l  a  Hencnlictine  monk  who  had  a  pair  of  horns  and  who  was 
addicted  to  rumination.  Fabric! us  •*■'•'  saw  a  man  with  horns  on  his  head, 
whose  son  ruminate<l  ;  th(»  son  consid<T<Hl  that  by  virtue  of  his  ruminating 
c  ha  met  eristics  his  father  had  transmitteil  to  him  the  jH'Culiar  anomaly  of  the 
family.  Fabricius  Hildanus'"^  saw  a  patient  with  horns  all  over  the  body 
and  another  with  horns  on  the  fon»head.  fJastaher^'sjx^aks  of  a  horn  from 
the  h*ft  trniple  ;  Zaeutus  Lusitanus  •'*-'^*  saw  a  horn  fnnn  the  heel ;  Wroe,**^  one 
of  considenible  length  from  the  scajnila  ;  Cosnard,  one  from  the  bregma  ;  the 
Kplu'merides,  froni  the  f<M>t  ;  Bort'llus,  from  the  face  and  fcnit,  and  Ash, *^  horns 
all  over  the  body.  Home,  Coojier,  and  Treves  have  c(»llecttKl  examples  of 
horns,  and  there  is  one  1 1  inches  long  and  2 A  in  ciremnferenw  in  a  Lomlon 
museum.  T-#ozes  i-ollecttKl  rejHJrts  of  71  eases  of  horns, — .37  in  females,  31 
ill  males,  and  three  in  infants.  Of  this  numlKT,  1'")  wen*  on  the  head,  eight  on 
the  face,  IS  on  the  lower  extremities,  eight  (Hi  the  trunk,  and  three  on  theglans 
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penis.  Wilson*  collected  reports  of  90  cases, — 44  females,  39  males,  the  sex 
not  being  mentioned  in  the  remainder.  Of  these  48  were  on  the  head,  four 
on  the  face,  four  on  the  nose,  1 1  on  the  thigh,  three  on  the  leg  and  foot,  six 
on  the  back,  five  on  the  glans  penis,  and  nine  on  the  trunk.  Lebert^s  *^  col- 
lection numbered  109  cases  of  cutaneous  horns.  The  greater  frequency 
among  females  is  admitted  by  all  authors.  Old  age  is  a  predisposing  cause. 
Several  patients  over  seventy  have  been  seen  and  one  of  ninety-seven.** 

Instances  of  cutaneous  horns,  when  seen  and  reported  by  the  laity,  give 
rise  to  most  amusing  exaggerations  and  descriptions.  The  following  account  *^ 
is  given  in  New  South  Wales,  obviously  embellished  with  apocryphal  details 
by  some  facetious  journalist :  The  child,  five  weeks  old,  was  born  with  hair 
two  inches  long  all  over  the  body ;  his  features  were  fiendish  and  his  eyes 
shone  like  beads  beneatli  his  shaggy  brows.  He  had  a  tail  18  inches 
long,  horns  from  the  skull,  a  full  set  of  teeth,  and  claw-like  hands ;  he 
snapped  like  a  dog  and  crawled  on  all  fours,  and  refused  the  natural  suste- 
nance of  a  normal  child.  The  mother  almost  became  an  imbecile  after  the 
birth  of  the  monster.  The  country  people  about  Bomballa  considered  this 
devil-child  a  punishment  for  a  rebuff  that  the  mother  gave  to  a  Jewish 
pefldlcr  selling  Crucifixion-pictures.  Vexed  by  his  persistence,  she  said  she 
would  sooner  have  a  devil  in  her  house  than  his  picture. 

Ijamprey**  has  made  a  minute  examination  of  the  much-spoken-of 
"  Horned  Men  of  Africa."  He  found  that  this  anomaly  was  causeil  by  a 
congenital  malformation  and  remarkable  development  of  the  infraorbital 
ridge  of  the  maxillary  bone  (Fig.  74).  He  described  several  cases,  and 
through  an  interpreter  found  that  they  were  congenital,  followed  no  history 
of  traumatism,  caused  little  inconvenience,  and  were  imassociated  witli  dis- 
turbance of  the  sense  of  smell.  He  also  learned  that  the  deformity  was 
quite  rare  in  the  Cape  Coast  region,  and  received  no  information  tending  to 
prove  the  conjecture  that  the  tribes  in  West  Africa  used  artificial  means  to 
pHxluce  the  anomaly,  although  such  custom  is  prevalent  among  many 
aborigines. 

Probably  the  most  remarkable  case  of  a  horn  was  that  of  Paul  Rodrigues, 
a  Mexican  porter,®  who,  from  the  upper  and  lateral  part  of  his  head,  had  a 
horn  14  inches  in  circumference  and  divided  into  three  shafts,  which  he 
concealed  by  constantly  wearing  a  peculiarly  shaped  red  cap.  There  is  in 
Paris  a  wax  model  of  a  horn,  eight  or  nine  inches  in  length,  removed  from 
an  old  woman  by  the  celebrated  Souberbielle.  Figure  75  is  from  a  wax  model 
supposed  to  have  been  taken  from  life,  showing  an  enormous  grayish-black 
horn  proceeding  from  the  forehead.  Warren  mentions  a  case  under  the  care 
of  Dubois,  in  a  woman  from  whose  forehead  grew  a  horn  six  inches  in  diam- 
eter and  six  inches  in  height.     It  was  hard  at  the  summit  and  had  a  fetid 

a  550,  vol.  xxvii.,  p.  60.  »>  418,  1776,  i.,  311.  e  Quoted  in  759,  April,  1894. 
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ixliir.  In  Kid's  tliere  was  an  tild  woman  in  France  who  constantly  phej 
long  liornB  fron)  lier  forehead,  one  of  whii^h  was  presented  to  tht*  King. 
Bartholinus  mentions  a  horn  12  inches  long,  Voigte  cites  the  case  of  an  old 
woman  who  had  a  horn  branching  into  three  portions,  coming  from  her  fore- 
head, 8ands  ■  speaks  of  a  woman  who  had  a  horn  G^  inches  long,  gnjwinff 
from  her  head.  There  is  an  account ''  of  the  extirpation  of  a  h»m  ncarlv 
ten  inches  in  length  from  the  forehead  of  a  woman  of  eighty-t^vo,  Bejan' 
describes  a  woman  of  tbrty  fri>m  whom  he  excised  an  excrescence  resembling 
a  ram's  horn,  growing  from  the  left  parietal  region.  It  curved  forward  aiwl 
nearly  reached  the  corrosjionding  tuberosity.  It  was  eight  era.  long,  two  cm. 
Ijroad  at  the  base,  and  1  \  cm.  at  the  apex,  and  was  quite  mobile.  It  Ijegaii  to 
grow  at  the  a^  of  eleven  and   had  constantly  increased.     Vidal   presented 


Ijefore  the  Acadfmit  dc  MSdetme  in  1886  a  twisted  horn  from  the  head  of 
a  woman  This  excrescence  w as  ten  inches  long,  and  at  the  time  of  presenta- 
tiun  reprodnction  of  it  was  taking  place  in  the  woman.  Figure  76  sfaowe 
a  case  "t  ichthyosis  cornea  pictured  in  the  Lancet,  1850.'' 

There  was  a  woman  of  se\ enty-five,  living  near  York,*  who  had  a  homy 
growth  from  the  late  which  slie  broke  off  and  which  began  to  reprodu)*, 
the  dhistrntum  (tig  77)  repn. renting  the  growth  during  twelve  montlis 
Lall '  mentions  a  horn  from  the  cheek  ;  Gregorj'  reports  one  that  measnred  7  J 
inches  long  that  was  removed  from  the  temple  of  a  woman  in  Edinburgh; 
Chariere  of  Barnstaple  sinv  a  horn  that  measured  seven  inches  growing  from 
the  na]>e  of  a  woman's  neck  ;  Kameya  Iwa«  speaks  of  a  dermal  horn  of  tiie 
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auricle  ;  Saxton  of  New  York  has  exciseil  several  horns  from  the  tympanio 
membrane  of  the  ear ;  Noyes  *  speaks  of  one  from  the  eyelid ;  Bigelow " 


nieiitions  one  from  tlie  chiu  ;  Minot '  sjKakg  of  a  horn 
aod  Doran''  of  one  from  the  neck. 

Goulti'  cites  the  instance  of  ii  horn  growing  from 
penis.  The  patient  was  fifty- 
two  years  of  age  and  the 
victim  of  congenital  phimosis. 
He  was  circiimcise<l  four  years 
previously,  and  shortly  after 
the  wound  healed  there  ap- 
peared a  small  wart  fillowcd 
by  a  horn  alxiut  tht  si/e  of  a 
mar1)le.  Jewett  peiiks  ol  a 
penile  horn  3J  inthc-*  lon^ 
and  3J  incheit  m  diiimtter 
Pick  mentions  one  1^  uKhes 
long  (Fig.  78).  Tliin.  is  in 
account'  ofaKuesian  [►eisaut 
boy  who  had  a  honi  on  hin 
penis  from  earlict-t  ihildhood 
Johnson  *  mentions  a  «iit  of 
a  horn  from  tlie  scrotum, 
which  was  of  sebaceous  onj,m 
and  was  subse<]ueiitly  sup- 
planted by  an  epithelioma. 
Ash  reported  tiie  ease  of  a  girl 
named  .A,nnie  Jacksi>n,  living  in  Waterford,  Ireland,  wli 

■  638,  ld(i».  ^  Si\.  18417,  vol  xix.  •>  218,  16G4. 
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eencea  from  her  joints  arms,  axilla-,  nipples,  ears,  and  foreliead.  LcH:ke  speaks 
of  a  boy  at  the  Hftpital  de  la  Chariti-  in  Paris,  wlio  had  liitrny  oxcresceiicos  fimr 
inches  long  and  1 J  inches  in  circumference  growing  from  liis  fingt-rs  and  toes, 
WagstafFe  *  presents  a  horn  which  grew  from  the  middle  oi'  the  Irg  six 
inches  helow  tiie  knee  in  a  woman  of  eightj'.  It  was  a  flattened  spiral  of 
more  tlian  two  turns,  and  during  forty  years'  growth  had  reaohed  the  lengtli 
of  14.3  inches.  Its  height  was  3.8  inches,  its  skin-atlachnit;nt  \.h  inrhea 
in  diameter,  and  it  endwl  in  a  bhint  extremity  of  O.-o  inch  hi  ih'ainetcr. 
Stephens''  mentions  a  derniid  liorn  on  tlie  buttix-ks  at  the  pcat  of  a.  carcimv- 
matous  cicatrix.  ILirris "  mid  Dnnioneeaii ''  sj>eak  of  lionm  from  the  leg, 
Cruveilhier  •'  uawa  Mexican  Indian  wlio  had  a  horn  four  inches  long  and  eiglil 
inches  in  circumference  growing  fnwii  the  left  lumliar  region.  It  Iiad  been 
eawcd  off  twice  by  the  pjilJent's  son  and  was  finally  extirpated  hy  Fap-L 
_  Till'  loiigtli  of  the  pieeus  was 

\'l  inches.  Bellamy  '  saw  a 
hnm  on  tlic  clitoris  ubont  the 
Bi>i;e  of  a  tiger'tj  olaw  in  » 
woman  of  seventy.  It  had 
it-  oiigin  from  bencRtfa  the 
picpntniin  clitoridis. 

HoMiH  are  genei-ally  ?<ili- 
tan  hnt  cases  of  ninltiplc 
foi  ni  itioii  nre  known.  I.*win 
nnd  HlIUi  record  a  syjiliililie 
ciiac  uitii  eight  eiilnneous 
horns  on  the  jmlnis  and  soh-s. 
A  lenmle  iwitient  of  Matixii- 
roffhadasnianvas  18.5hnrH!i. 

Fl({,  VB-CuUnnws  homi    Shuwing  lii>»(lnnlinf  rpllhrflnrn.tnm       ,  "  ,  . 

.f.««nu™uou  i.f  ih.i  h»ia  mficr  iviHun.i ).  I  aiiTiKist  *  rejxtrts  the  caw  l>l 

a  man  whose  nose,  cheek*, 
forehead,  and  lips  were  covered  with  horny  growths,  which  Irnd  apjiarently 
imdergone  epitheliomatons  degrneratiou.  Tlie  jxitient  wsis  a  sea-captain  of 
seventy-eight,  and  had  been  exposed  to  the'  wintls  all  his  life.  He  Iind 
snfferi'd  three  attjwka  of  ervsipclas  from  piuloiiged  exiKWurc,  \Vhen  lie 
eonsulteil  I'iincoast  the  horns  luid  ncnrly  all  lallen  off  and  were  bi-nnght  m 
the  physician  \'<\r  ititiiection  ;  and  the  |)lnitogr.iiih  (Fig.  7!))  was  taken  after 
the  iKtiient  had  tie.|  the  horns  in  ^itii  on  his  {-m-i: 

Anomalies  of  the  Hair.^Congenital  alopecia  is  quite  rare,  and  it 
is  seldom  that  we  sec  instJiiices  of  individuals  who  have  bei-n  totally  destitute 
of  hair  from  birth.     Dunz''  knew  of  two  adult  sons  of  a  Jewish  family  who 
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never  had  hair  or  teeth.  Sedgvviek  *  quotes  the  ease  of  a  man  of  fifty-eight 
who  ever  since  birth  was  totally  devoid  of  hair  and  in  whom  sensible  perspira- 
tion and  tears  were  absent  A  cousin  on  his  mother's  side,  born  a  year  before 
him,  had  precisely  the  same  peculiarity.  Buffon  says  that  the  Turks  and 
some  other  people  practised  depilatory  customs  by  the  aid  of  ointments  and 
pomades,  principally  about  the  genitals.  Atkinson  ^  exhibited  in  Philadel- 
pliia  a  man  of  forty  who  never  had  any  distinct  growth  of  hair  since  birth, 
was  edentulous,  and  destitute  of  the  sense  of  smell  and  almost  of  that  of 
taste.  He  had  no  apparent  perspiration,  and  when  working  actively  he  was 
obliged  to  wet  his  clothes  in  order  to  moderate  the  heat  of  his  body.  He 
could  sleep  in  wet  clothes  in  a  damp  cellar  without  catching  cold.  There 
was  some  hair  in  the  axilhe  and  on  the  pubes,  but  only  the  slightest  down  on 
the  scalp,  and  even  tliat  was  absent  on  tlie  skin.  His  maternal  grandmother 
and  uncle  were  similarly  aiFected ;  he  was  the  youngest  of  21  children,  had 
never  been  sick,  and  though  not  able  to  chew  food  in  the  ordinary  manner, 
he  had  never  suffered  from  dys})epsia  in  any  form.  He  was  married  and  had 
eight  children.  Of  these,  two  girls  lacked  a  number  of  teeth,  but  had  the 
ortlinarv  quantity  of  hair.  Hill^  speaks  of  an  aboriginal  man  in  Queensland 
who  was  entirely  devoid  of  hair  on  the  head,  face,  and  every  part  of  the 
body.  He  had  a  sister,  since  dead,  who  was  similarly  hairless.  Hill  men- 
tions the  accounts  given  of  another  black  tribe,  alK)ut  500  miles  west  of 
Brisbane,  that  contained  hairless  members.  This  is  very  strange,  as  the 
Australian  aboriginals  are  a  very  hairy  race  of  people. 

Hutchinson  ^  mentions  a  bov  of  three  and  a  half  in  whom  there  was  con- 
genital  absence  of  hair  and  an  atrophic  condition  of  the  skin  and  appendages. 
His  mother  was  bald  from  the  age  of  six,  after  alopecia  areata.  Schede  re- 
ports two  cases  of  congenitally  bald  children  of  a  peasant  woman  (a  boy  of 
thirteen  and  a  girl  of  six  months).  They  had  lx)th  been  born  quite  bald,  and 
had  remained  so.  In  addition  there  were  neither  eyebrows  nor  eyelashes  and 
nowhere  a  trace  of  lanugo.  The  children  were  otherwise  healthy  and  well 
formed.  The  parents  and  brothers  were  healthy  and  j)ossessed  a  full  growth 
of  hair.  Thurman  ®  reports  a  case  of  a  man  of  fifty-eight,  who  was  almost 
devoid  of  hair  all  his  life  and  })ossessed  only  four  teeth.  His  skin  was  very 
deliciite  and  there  was  absence  of  sensible  perspiration  and  tears.  The  skin 
was  peculiar  in  thinness,  softness,  and  absence  of  pigmentation.  The  hair  on 
the  crown  of  the  head  and  back  was  very  fine,  short,  and  soft,  and  not  more 
in  quantity  than  that  of  an  infant  of  three  months.  There  was  a  similar  pecu- 
liarity in  his  cousin-german.  Williams  mentions  the  case  of  a  young  lady 
of  fifteen  with  scarcelv  any  hair  on  the  evebrows  or  head  and  no  eyelashes. 
She  was  edentulous  and  had  never  sensibly  perspired.  She  improved  under 
tonic  treatment. 

*  222,  1863,  i.,  453.  »>  218,  March  29,  1883.  c  224,  1881,  i.,  177. 
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Rayor  (juotes  the  case  of  Beauvais,  who  wits  a  patient  in  the  H^pital  de  la 
Charit45!  in  1827.  The  skin  of  this  man's  enmiuni  was  apjiarently  completely 
naked,  ahhough  in  examining  it  narnnvly  it  was  found  to  be  beset  with  a 
(juantit}''  of  ven^  white  and  silky  hair,  similar  to  the  down  that  covers  the  scalp 
of  infants ;  heiv  and  there  on  the  temples  there  were  a  few  black  specks,  occa- 
sioned by  the  stumi>s  of  several  hairs  which  the  patient  had  shaved  off.  The 
eyebrows  weit»  merely  indieatiKl  by  a  few  fine  and  verj'  short  hairs ;  the  free 
edges  of  the  eyelids  wen*  without  (»ilia,  but  the  bulb  of  each  of  these  was  indi- 
cated by  a  small,  whitish  |K>int.  Th(»  lx»ard  was  so  thin  and  weak  that  Beauvais 
cHp[KHl  it  otf  only  ever}^  three  w(»eks.  A  few  straggling  hairs  were  observed  on 
the  breast  and  pubic  n»gion,  as  in  young  |K»ople  on  the  approach  of  j>uberty. 
There  was  scarcely  anv  under  the  axilla?.  It  was  rather  more  abundant  on 
the  inner  parts  of  the  legs.  The  voice*  was  like  that  of  a  full-grown  and  well- 
constituted  man,  Beauvais  was  of  an  amorous  disposition  and  had  Iiiid  syph- 
ilis twice.  His  mother  and  both  sisters  had  good  heads  of  hair,  but  Iiis  father 
presented  the  same  defw'ts  as  Beauvais. 

Instances  are  on  rea>rtl  of  women  devoid  of  hair  about  the  genital  region. 
Riolan  says  that  he  examined  the  bexly  of  a  female  libertine  who  was  totally 
hairless  from  the  um))ilical  re^giem  down. 

Congenital  alopecia  is  seen  in  animals.  There  is  a  species  of  dog,  a 
native  of  China  but  now  bn^d  in  Mexico  and  in  the  United  States,  which 
is  distinguished  for  its  c^mgenital  alojK'cia.  The  same  fact  has  been  observed 
occiLsionally  in  horses,  cattle,  anel  ele>gs.  Heusner  *  has  seen  a  pigeon  desti- 
tute of  feathers,  and  which  cngendeTcd  a  female  which  in  her  turn  transmitted 
the  stmie  characteristic  to  two  of  he;r  young. 

Sexualism  and  Hair  Growth. — The  growth  or  development  of  the  liair 
may  l)e  ace»elerateel  by  the  state  of  the  organs  of  generation.  This  is  jieculiarly 
notie»eable  in  the  pubic  hairs  and  the  beanl,  anel  is  fully  exemplified  in  the  sec- 
tietn  on  prwex'ious  eleve'le>pmcnt  (C'hapte^r  VII.) ;  however,  Moreau  de  la  Sarthe 
showe'd  a  chilel  to  the  Meelie-al  Fae-ulty  of  Paris  in  whcmi  precocious  develop- 
ment of  the  testie'le's  hael  inHuene'iHl  that  of  the  hair  to  such  a  degree  tliat, 
at  the  age  of  six,  the  e'hest  of  this  be>y  was  as  thickly  set  with  hair  as  is 
usually  ^{'v\\  in  aelults.  It  is  we*ll  known  that  eumichs  often  lose  a  great 
jmrt  of  tlu'ir  be^awls,  anel  after  reme>val  e)f  the  ovaries  women  are  seen  to 
elevelop  an  e^xtra  ejuantity  of  hair.  (icrbeTem  **  tells  of  an  infant  with  a 
bearel,  anel  Paullini  *'  anel  the  Ephe'merieles  mention  similar  instances. 

Bearded  women  are'  ne)t  at  all  infreH|uent.  Hippocrates  mentions  a 
female  who  gre'w  a  be'anl  slH>rtly  after  menstruation  had  ceased.  It  is 
a  we'll-re^'ognizenl  lae't  that  after  the  menoi)ause  women  become  more 
hirsute,  the  same  iK'ing  the  e'asc  after  removal  of  any  of  the  functional 
generative  apparatus.     Vie*at  saw  a   virgin  who  hael  a  beard,  and  Joeh* 
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Speaks  of  "  fceminis  Irarirati."  Leblond "  says  that  certain  women  of 
Ethiopia  an^  South  Ameriia  have  beards  and  little  or  no  menstruation.  He 
also  saj's  that  sterility  and  exces- 
sive chaatit)-  are  causes  of  female 
beards,  and  cites  the  case  of 
Schott  of  a  younji  widow  win 
secluded  herself  in  a  cloistfr 
and  soon  had  a  l>e'jnl. 

Barbara  Urster,  who  lived  in 
the  ]  6th  centuri',  had  a  beard  t^^ 
her  f;irdle.  The  most  celebrate<i 
"beunled  woman"  was  Rosine 
Marguerite  Miiller,  who  died  in 
a  hospital  in  Dresden  in  1732 
witli  u  thick  beard  and  heav^ 
mustache.  Julia  Pastrana  had 
her  face  covered  with  thick  Imir 
and  had  a  fnll  heard  and  mus- 
tache. She  exhibited  defective 
dentition  in  both  Jaws,  and  the 
teeth  pi-esent  were  arranged  in 
an  irregular  fashion.  She  had  pronounced  prognathism,  which  ga\e  her  a 
simian  appearance  (Fig.  80).  Ei.kcr  txnmined  ni  1876  a  woman  \iho  died 
at  Fribuui^,  whose  face  contained  a  full  beard  and  a  luxuriint  mustache. 


Harris*'  reports  several  raKcw  of  Iwarded  women,  inmates  of  the  Cotnn  Hill 

Xiunatic  Asylum.     One  of  the  patients  was  eighty-three  years  of  age  and  had 
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been  insane  tVirtA'-lonr  yours  tiilliiwing  .1  puerpt-ral  period.      She  would  Dot 
jjermit  tlie  liair  on  bor  liiti!  to  be  cut,  and  the  curly  wbJte  hairs  ha<i  nttoimJ 
a  length  of  from  eight  to  tea  inrbe^  ou  the  ohm,  while  on  the  upp<T  lip  the 
hairs  were  scarcely  an  ineh.     This  patient  was  quit*?  womanly  in  all  her  seud- 
ments  (Fig,  81).     The  sectind  case  was  a  woman  of  thirty-six,  Iiisanp  fmm 
emotional  melancholia.     She  had  tufts  of  thit-k,  curly  liair  on  tlit-  cliiii  two 
inches  long,  light  yellowish  in  color,  and  a  few  stra^ling  hairs  on  tlur  iip[>or 
lip.     The  third  ease  (Fig.  82)  was  that  of  a  woman  of  sixtj'-four,   who 
exhibited  a  strong  [Mission  for  the  male  sex.     Her  nienstniatiun   luul  Iki-h 
rifiidnr  until  the  menopause.     She  plaited  her  beard,  and  it  was   seven  or 
I'l^'lit  iiK'bes  long  on  the  chin  niid 
..11.-  ineh  on  Ihe  lip.      This  woman 
IkuI  cxtiviiiely  hairj'  legs.   AnotJicr 
<!i-e  was  that  of  a  woman  of  sixty- 
l«<i.  who,  tlumgli  bald,  developed 
:i    Kciud    hetore   the   climaoteric. 
HiL-  stmctiiral    pmportions   were 
li  mi  nine  in  ciiuructer,  and  it  i^said 
tliiit    her  mother,  who  was  sane, 
li:id  ;i  lieanl  also.      .\  curious  case 
w;i-  thnt  of  a  woman  of  tveenty- 
tiniv  (Mni.  Viohi  M.),  who  from 
ilic  :iui-  iif  tJiifL-  had  a  oonsidershli! 
HiLiniity  of  hair  ou  the  side  of  the 
i'h<Tl;  whi{-h  eventually  be<.^une  a 
full  beard.    She  wascjuite  fonumne 
iuiil  W!iw  free  from  e.tc(-ssive  hair 
elsi'wbcre,  her  nose  and   forehead 
liein;;  i-ingiilarly  bare.      Her  viuw 
ivas  very  sweet  ;  she  mis  married 
at  seventeen    and  a  half,   having 
two  normiil  ehtldren,  and  nurs«d 
each  for  one  month,  "  The  Iiearded 
woman"  of  every  circus  side-show  is  an  evidence  of  the  eurioug  interest  in 
which  these  women  are  held.     The  accompanying  illiLstnition  (Fig,  83)  is 
a  representation  of  a  "  bearded  woman  "  born  in  Bracken  County,  Ky.     Her 
beanl  measured  15  inches  in  length. 

There  is  11  class  of  anomnties  in  which  there  is  iin  exaggerated  develop- 
ment of  hair.  AVc  would  naturally  expect  to  find  the  primitive  petiples,  who 
Mn-  net  iinivided  with  artificial  protection  a^^ainst  the  wind,  Buppliml  with  an 
extra  i|Uantity  of  liuir  or  ha\-ing  a  hairy  w)at  like  animaU ;  but  this  is  some- 
times found  among  civilized  people.  Tliis  abnormal  presence  of  hair  on  the 
human  body  has  been  known  for  many  years  ;  the  description  of  Esau  in  the 
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[  Bible  is  an  early  instance.     Aldrovandus  says  that  in  the  sixteenth  century 

[  there  dime  to  the  Canary  Islands  a  family  consisting  of  a  father,  son,  and 

two  daughters,  who  were  covered  all  over  their  bodies  by  long  hair,  and  tlieir 

I  portrait,  certainly  reproduced  from  life,  resembles  the  modem  instances  of 

"d(^  men." 

In  1883  diere  was  shown  in  England  and  France,  afterward  in  America, 
a  girl  of  seven  named  "  Krao,"  a  native  of  Indo-China,  The  whole  body 
of  this  child  was  covered  with  black  hair.  Her  face  waa  of  the  pn^athic 
type,  and  this,  with  her  extraordinary  prehensile  powers  of  feet  and  lips,  gave 
her  the  title  of  "Darwin's  missing  link."  In  1875  there  was  exhibited  in 
Paris,  under  the  name  of   "  I'homme-chien "   Adrieo  Jeftichew,  a  Russian 


peasant  of  fifty-five,  whose  face,  head,  back,  and  limbs  were  covered  witli  a 
brown  hairy  coat  looking  like  wool  and  several  centimeters  long.  The  otlier 
parts  of  the  Ijody  were  also  covered  with  hair,  but  leas  abundantly.  This 
individual  had  a  son  of  three,  Theodore,  who  was  haity  like  himself 

A  family  living  in  Burmah  (Shive-Maon,  whose  history  is  told  by  Craw- 
I  ford  and  Yule),  consisting  of  a  father,  a  daughter,  and  a  granddaughter,  were 
I  nearly  covered  with  hair.  Figure  84  represents  a  somewhat  similar  family 
I  who  were  exhibited  in  this  country. 

Teresa  Gambardelln,  a  young  girl  of  twelve,  mentioned  by  Lombroso,  was 
I'  covered  all  over  the  body,  with  the  exception  of  the  hands  and  feet,  by  thick, 
I  bushy  hair.  This  hypertrichosis  was  exemplified  in  this  country  only  a  few 
I  months  since  by  a  person  who  went  the  rounds  of  the  dime  museums  under 
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the  PUphonioiiH  iiainp  nl"  "  Jo-Jo,  the  di^faw  l>riy."  His  face  was  tnilv  ihal 
of  II  »k_vc-t*TritT  (Kijf.  85). 

SotnctiinoH  lite  luiirj'  anonmlieii  are  but  iiistanwsof  naevus  pilosus.  The 
Itidiun  oiiraiig-outaii^  womuii  examined  dt  tlie  ulfiw  of  the  Lancet  wati  an 
pxum])Ie  of  this  kind.  Hehni,  I lildebrandt,  Jablukoff,  and  Klein  ckscrihe 
Hiiiiilur  fUM'H,  Maiiv  of  the  older  "  wiUl  men"  were  individuals  U^rin^ 
fxiciwive  haiiy  moles. 

Rayer  n>niark>4  that  he  has  wen  a  j-onnK  man  of  tuxtceD  who  cxhil>il«i 
liiiiiM-li'  to  the  [)iibli<^  under  t)ie  name  of  a  new  spetrieH  of  wild  man  whone 
brcii.tt  imd  Imek  were  covered  wilh   light  brown  hair  of  couf^it]t.Table  l«*nglJL 


The  siirfaif  uiwu  wliieh  it  ^n>w  was  of  a  brownish  hue,  diffen'iit  from  the 
iiilur  of  tile  Mirruiuuliii^  intt^mient.  Almost  the  whole  of  llie  right  arm  was 
rovenxl  in  the  same  luaniter.  On  the  lower  extremity  several  tufte  of  hair 
wen?  obser\'fd  im|)lante*l  niMm  brown  spirts  from  seven  to  eight  lines  in  duUMetfr 
symnietrieally  disposeti  uptn  both  It^.  The  hair  was  brown,  of  the  suue 
color  as  that  of  the  head.  Bicliat"  informs  us  tlwl  he  saw  at  Pant:  an  Oft- 
fortunate  man  who  from  his  birth  was  afflicttil  with  a  hairj-  covrrir^  of  hb 
fiioc  like  that  of  a  wild  Ixiiir.  and  he  ailds  llmt  the  stories  which  were  mnvat 
autoug  tlie  vulgar  of  individuals  with  a  Uwr's  head,  wolf's  lirnd,  rtc,  im- 
»  AmL  WafnOe.  Pirns.  ISia,  T.  It..  KT. 
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doubtedly  referred  to  cases  in  which  the  fece  was  covered  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree  with  hair.  ViHermfi  saw  a  child  of  six  at  Poitiers  in  1808  whose 
body,  except  the  feet  and  hands,  was  covered  with  a  great  number  of  promi- 
nent brown  spots  of  different  dimensions,  beset  with  hair  shorter  and  not  so 
strong  as  that  of  a  boar,  but  bearing  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  bristles  of 
that  animal.  These  spots  occupied  about  one-fiilli  of  the  surface  of  this 
child's  skin.  Campaignac  in  the  early  part  of  this  century  exliibitc<l  a  case 
in  which  there  was  a  large  tuft  of  long  black  hair  growing  from  the  shoulder. 
Dufour  *  has  detailed  a  case  of  a  young  man  of  twenty  whose  sacral  region 
contained  a  tuft  of  hair  as  long  and  black,  thick  and  pliant,  as  that  of  the 
head,  and,  particularly  remarkable  in  this  case,  the  skin 
from  which  it  grew  was  as  fine  and  white  as  tlie  integument 
of  the  rest  of  the  body.  There  was  a  woman  exhibited 
recently,  undertheadvertisement  of  "tlielady  witlia  mane," 
who  had  growing  from  the  center  of  her  hack  between  the 
shoulders  a  veritable  mane  of  long,  black  hair,  wliich 
doubtless  proceeded  from  a  form  of  nteviis  (Fig,  86). 

Duysc  ^  reports  a  case  of  extensive  hypertrichosis  of  the 
back  in  a  girl  aged  nine  years ;  her  teeth  were  normal ;  there 
was  pigmentation  of  the  back  and  numerous  pigmentar\'  nevi 
on  the  face.  Below  each  scapula  there  were  tumors  of  the 
nature  of  fibroma  moUuscum.  In  addition  to  hair)-  nevi 
on  the  other  parts  of  the  hoAy  tliere  was  localized  ichthyosis. 

Ziemssen  figures  an  interesting  case  of  neevus  pilosus 
resembling  "bathing  tiglits"  (Fig.  87).  There  were  also 
present  several  benign  tumors  (fibroma  motluscum)  and 
numerous  smaller  nevi  over  the  body.  Schulz  first  objserv'od 
the  patient  in  1878.  This  individual's  name  was  Blake, 
and  he  stated  that  lie  was  born  with  a  laige  neevns  spread- 
ing over  the  upper  parts  of  the  thighs  and  lower  iiarts  of  the  ^'*-  "■— '-"'K'^  "«• 
trunk,  like  bathing-tights,  and  resembling  the  {M.'lt  of  an  "hsibiDg-tigbti." 
animal.  The  same  was  true  of  the  small  hairt'  parts  and 
the  lai^r  and  smaller  tumors,  Subsetiiicntly  the  alteretl  ^wrtions  of  the  skin 
had  gradually  become  somewhat  larger.  Tlie  skin  of  the  large  haiiy  nffivus, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  smaller  ones,  was  stato<l  by  Schulz  to  have  been  in  the 
main  thickened,  in  part  uneven,  verruc<»se,  from  ver\'  light  to  intensely  dark 
brown  in  color ;  the  consistency  of  the  laiger  mammiform  and  snialler  tumors 
soft,  doughy,  and  ela.«tic.  The  case  was  resilly  one  of  large  congenital  nievus 
pilosus  and  fibroma  mollusciim  combined. 

A  Peruvian  boy  was  shown  at  the  Westminster  Atpiarinm  with  a  dark, 
hairj'  mole  situated  in  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk  and  on  the  thighs  in  the 
position  of  bathing  tights.     Nevins  Hyde   records  two  similar  cases  with 
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tli-niiatnlytic  gmwtlifi."  A  :iist('r  of  tho  IVruvian  Ikiv  referred  to  had  a  stiU 
larii^-r  jrniwtli,  cxtciulinff  fmiii  tlie  nm-liu  ull  over  tli<>  Imck.  Both  she  and 
IiiT  l>nitlitT  liiul  liuii<trc-«U  of  sraalltT  Iiiiin-  pniwtlis  of  all  sizes  scattoml 
irrcguhirly  oviT  tin-  faif,  tniiik,  aii<l  linilis.  Ac(x>nliiig  to  Crocker,  a  still 
more  t'Xtni<>nliiiar\-  «'a«',  witli  cxtcnfivc  ilcrniat<il_\-tic  frrowths  all  over  the 
back  ami  iicvi  of  all  size:*  ilsiewhcnr,  i.-*  (l(.i4i'rilH'<l  and  engraved  in  "  JjavBtpr*s 
Pliyriii^iiiiiiiy,"  1H4K.  linker''  descrilK-s  an  o]MT:itiiin  in  which  a  lai^  mole 
owiipyiuK  half  ihe  forclicad  wm  ri'iiiuvwl  Ity  tlic  knife. 

In  some  instunecs  tiic  hair  and  beard  is  of  an  enonnoiis  length. 
Kiusnms  Wilson  of  Lon- 
(i<ni  saw  a  female  of  tliirtj-- 
eifrlit,  wlioM;  hair  measured 
l.li')  in<>tt'ro  li>ii^.  LcoDanl 
of  Pliihuleljiliiu  »iN.-aks  of  s 
mail  ill  thi!  interior  of  this 
wiiintn- wlKwe  bt-ard  trailed 
on  the  grouiiii  when  he  stood 
ii]>rifrht,  anti  nii>asurMl  2.24 
meterri  loiifj.  Xot  long^  ago 
there  apix-untl  the  faniiius 
sineallwl  "  Seven  Suther- 
land SiHters,"  whose  hair 
t(iiiehe«l  the  ground,  and 
with  wliiim  nearly  everj'  one 
is  fiiniiliar  throu};h  a  liair 
lonie  which  they  extensive- 
ly ailvertlsid.  In  Nature, 
•lannaty  it,  lftfi2,  is  an  ac- 
eiiiint  of  a  l'ercli<>nm  hori>e 
^kliiL-H-  mane  measured  13 
ti'ct  and  whrt!*i'  tail  meu^ 
up'd  almost  ten  fe<4,  proli- 
al>ly  the  fireateirt  exanij>h>  of 
ex<-cssive  inane  develojiment 
an  exiiiliitinnist,  whose  hair 
..I:unian,-2, 1896,  there 
rriHUi  whose  w»K)lly  hair  was 

a  wiiinaii  who  had  hair  fmni 
IS  iiircctiil  with  plica  ik>1o- 


aii  alhletie  build,  who  had 
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but  little  beai-d  or  hair  on  the  trunk,  but  whose  scalp  was  covered  with  a 
most  extraordinary  crop.  It  was  extremely  fine  and  silky,  was  artificially 
frizzled,  dark  brown  in  color,  and  formed  a  mass  nearly  five  feet  in  circum- 
ference. 

Certain  pathologic  conditions  may  give  rise  to  accidental  growths  of 
hair.  Boyer  was  accustomed  to  quote  in  his  lectures  the  case  of  a  man  who, 
having  an  inflamed  tumor  in  the  thigh,  perceived  this  part  becoming  covered 
in  a  short  time  with  numerous  long  hairs.  Rayer  speaks  of  several  instances 
of  this  kind.  In  one  the  part  affected  by  a  blister  in  a  child  of  two  became 
covered  with  hair.  Another  instance  was  that  of  a  student  of  medicine,  who 
after  bathing  in  the  sea  for  a  length  of  time,  and  exposing  himself  to  the  hot 
sun,  became  affected  with  coppery  patches,  from  which  there  sprang  a  growth 
of  hair.  Bricheteau,  quoted  by  the  same  authority,  speaks  of  a  woman  of 
twenty-four,  having  white  skin  and  hair  of  deep  black,  who  after  a  long  ill- 
ness occasioned  by  an  affection  analogous  to  marasmus  became  covered, 
especially  on  the  back,  breast,  and  abdomen,  with  a  multitude  of  small  eleva- 
tions similar  to  those  wliich  appear  on  exposure  to  cold.  These  little 
elevations  became  brownish  at  the  end  of  a  few  days,  and  short,  fair,  silky 
hair  was  observeil  on  the  summit  of  each,  which  grew  so  rapidly  that  the 
whole  surface  of  the  body  with  the  exception  of  the  hands  and  face  became 
velvety.  The  hair  thus  evolved  was  afterward  thrown  out  spontaneously  and 
was  not  afterward  reproduced. 

Anomalies  of  the  Color  of  the  Hair. — New-born  infants  sometimes 
have  tufts  of  hair  on  their  heads  which  are  perfectly  wliite  in  color.  Schenck 
speaks  of  a  young  man  whose  beard  from  its  first  appearance  grew  white. 
Young  men  from  eighteen  to  twenty  occasionally  l>ecome  gray  ;  and  accord- 
ing to  Rayer,  paroxysms  of  rage,  unexpected  and  unwelcome  news,  disejises 
of  the  scalp  such  as  favus,  wounds  of  the  head,  habitual  headache,  over- 
indulgence of  the  sexual  appetite,  mercurial  courses  too  frequently  repeated, 
too  great  anxiety,  etc.,  have  been  known  to  blanch  the  liair  prematurely. 

The  well-accepted  fact  of  the  sudden  changing  of  the  color  of  the 
hair  from  violent  emotions  or  other  causes  has  always  excited  great  interest, 
and  many  ingenious  explanations  have  been  devised  to  account  for  it.  There 
is  a  record  in  the  time  of  Charles  V.  of  a  young  man  who  was  committed 
to  prison  in  1546  for  seducing  his  girl  companion,  and  wliile  there  was  in 
great  fear  and  grief,  expecting  a  death-sentence  from  the  Emperor  the  next  day. 
When  brought  before  his  judge,  his  face  was  wan  and  pale  and  his  hair  and 
l>eard  gray,  the  change  having  taken  place  in  the  night.  His  beard  was  filthy 
with  drivel,  and  the  Emperor,  moved  by  his  pitiful  condition,  pardoned  him. 
There  was  a  clergyman  *  of  Nottingham  whose  daughter  at  the  age  of 
thirteen  experienced  a  change  from  jet-blackness  of  the  hair  to  white  in  a 
single  night,  but  this  was  confined  to  a  spot  on  the  back  of  the  head  IJ 
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inch(»s  in  length.  Her  hair  soon  Ix^came  striiKjd,  and  in  seven  years  vas 
t4>tally  white.  The  same  article  si)eaks  of  a  girl  in  Bedfordshire,  Alaria 
Hi^»ley,  ag<»il  eight,  whose  face  was  swarthy,  and  whose  hair  was  long  and 
(lark  on  one  side  and  light  and  short  on  the  other.  One  side  of  her  body 
was  also  brown,  while  tlu;  other  side  was  light  and  fair.  She  was  seen  by 
the  faeultv  in  Ijondon,  but  no  cause  could  be  established. 

Voigtel  mentions  the  occurrence  of  canities  almost  suddenly.  Biehat  had 
a  personal  ac(juaintance  whost*  hair  became  almost  entirely  gray  in  eonse- 
(luenw*  of  some  distn»ssing  news  that  reached  him.  Cassan  *  records  t 
similar  csist*.  According  to  Raver,  a  woman  by  the  name  of  P^rat,  sum- 
moned )K»fore  the  Chamber  of  Pwrs  to  give  evidence  in  the  trial  of  the 
assassin  liouvel,  was  so  nmeh  affectal  that  her  hair  became  entirely  white  in 
a  single  night.  liynm  makes  mention  of  this  peculiar  anomaly  in  the  open- 
ing stanzas  of  the  **  Prisoner  of  Chillon  : " — 

*'  My  liair  is  gray,  but  not  with  years, 
Nor  ^n!W  it  white 
In  a  ninglc  night, 
As  men's  have  gniwn  from  sudden  fears." 

Th(»  commentiitors  sav  that  Bvron  had  reference  to  Ludovico  Sforza  and 
others.  Th(»  fact  of  the  change  is  itsserted  of  Marie  Antoinette,  the  wife  (if 
Louis  XVI.,thougli  in  not  (juite  so  short  a  peritKl,  grief  and  not  fear  l^eiug the 
e^iust*.  Ziemssen  cit(\s  Ijandois'  case  of  a  com|x>sitor  of  thirty-four  who  was 
adniitte<l  to  a  hospital  July  l>th  with  symptoms  of  delirium  tremens ;  until 
impn>venieut  began  to  set  in  (July  l.'Uh)  lie*  was  continually  tormented  by 
terri tying  pictures  of  the  imagination.  In  the  night  preetKling  the  day  last 
mentioned  the  hair  of  the  h(»ad  and  beard  of  the  patient,  formerly  1)lond, 
iK'eanu*  gniy.  Accurate  examination  by  Landois  showtnl  the  pigment  con- 
tents of  the  hair  to  be  unchanged,  and  1<h1  him  to  believe  that  the  white  color 
was  solely  due  to  the  excessive  developnuMit  of  air-bubbli^  in  the  hair  shaft 
Popular  iK'lief  brings  the  premature  and  especially  the  sudden  whitening 
into  eoiniectiou  with  depressing  mental  emotions.  We  might  quote  the 
German  expn»ssion — " Sieh  graue  Ilaare  etwas  wachsen  lasseu"  ("To  worry 
one's  s<'lf  gniy '*).  Hrown-S'(|uar(l  observ(»d  <»n  several  (K.vasions  in  his 
own  dark  beanl  hairs  which  had  turned  white  in  a  night  and  which  he 
e])ihitiHl.  He  closes  his  l)rief  comnuniieatiou  on  the  subject  with  the  Ixjlief 
that  it  is  (juite  jH)Ssible  for  black  hair  to  turn  white  in  one  night  or  even  in  a 
less  time,  althouirh  llebra  and  Kaposi  diseivdit  sudden  (unities  (Duhring). 
Raymond  and  Vulpiau'*  observed  a  Irnly  of  ueurotic  type  whose  hair  during 
a  severe  ])aroxysni  of  neuralgia  iol lowing  a  mental  strain  changed  color  in 
five  horn's  over  the  eutin»  scalp  exec^pt  on  the  back  and  sides;  most  of  the 
hair  ehangiHl   from  black   to  red,  but  some  to  (piite  white,  and  in  two  days 
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all  the  red  hair  became  white  and  a  quantity  fell  ofiF.  The  patient  recovered 
her  general  health,  but  with  almost  total  loss  of  hair,  only  a  few  red,  white, 
and  black  hairs  remaining  on  the  occipital  and  temporal  regions.  Crocker 
cites  the  case  of  a  Spanish  cock  which  was  nearly  killed  by  some  pigs.  The 
morning  after  the  adventure  the  featliers  of  the  head  had  become  completely 
white,  and  about  half  of  those  on  the  back  of  the  neck  were  also  changed. 

Dewees*  reports  a  case  of  puerperal  convulsions  in  a  patient  under  his 
care  which  was  attended  with  sudden  canities.  From  10  A.  m.  to  4  p.  M. 
50  ounces  of  blood  were  taken.  Between  the  time  of  Dr.  Dewees'  visits, 
not  more  than  an  hour,  the  hair  anterior  to  the  coronal  suture  turned  white. 
The  next  day  it  was  less  light,  and  in  four  or  five  days  was  nearly  its  natural 
color.     He  also  mentions  two  cases  of  sudden  blanching  from  fright. 

Fowler**  mentions  the  case  of  a  healthy  girl  of  sixteen  who  found  one 
morning  while  combing  her  hair,  which  was  black,  that  a  strip  the  whole 
length  of  the  back  hair  was  white,  starting  from  a  surface  about  two  inches 
square  around  the  occipital  protuberance.  Two  weeks  later  she  had  patches 
of  ephelis  over  the  whole  body. 

Prentiss,  in  Science,  October  3,  1890,  has  collected  numerous  instances  of 
sudden  canities,  several  of  which  will  be  given  : — 

"In  the  Canada  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  1882,  p.  113,  is  reported  a 
case  of  sudden  canities  due  to  business-worry.  The  microscope  showed  a 
great  many  air- vesicles  both  in  the  medullary  substance  and  between  the 
medullary  and  cortical  substance. 

"  In  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  1851,  is  reported  a  case  of 
a  man  thirty  years  old,  whose  hair  '  was  scared '  white  in  a  day  by  a  grizzly 
bear.  He  was  sick  in  a  mining  camp,  was  left  alone,  and  fell  asleep.  On 
waking  he  found  a  grizzly  bear  standing  over  him. 

"  A  second  case  is  that  of  a  man  of  t\venty-three  years  who  was  gambling 
in  California.  He  placed  his  entire  savings  of  ^1100  on  the  turn  of  a  card. 
He  was  under  tremendous  nervous  excitement  while  the  cards  were  being 
dealt.     The  next  day  his  hair  was  perfectly  white. 

"  In  the  same  article  is  the  statement  that  the  jet-black  hair  of  the  Pacific 
Islanders  does  not  turn  gray  gradually,  but  when  it  does  turn  it  is  sudden, 
usually  the  result  of  fright  or  sudden  emotions." 

D'Alben,  quoted  by  Fournier,*^  describes  a  young  man  of  t\venty-four,  an 
officer  in  the  regiment  of  Touraine  in  1781,  who  spent  the  night  in  carnal 
dissipation  with  a  mulatto,  after  which  he  had  violent  spasms,  rendering  flex- 
ion of  the  body  impossible.  His  beard  and  hair  on  the  right  side  of  the  body 
was  found  as  white  as  snow,  the  left  side  being  unchanged.  He  appeared  be- 
fore the  Faculty  de  Montpelier,  and  though  cured  of  his  nervous  symptoms 
his  hair  was  still  white,  and  no  suggestion  of  relief  was  oiFered  him. 

Louis  of  Bavaria,  who  died  in  1294,  on  learning  of  the  innocence  of  his 
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wile,  whom  he  liad  put  to  death  on  a  suspicion  of  her  infidelity,  had  a  change 
of  color  in  his  hair,  which  bw^unc  white  ahnost  immediately.  Vauvilliers, 
the  celeb nitwl  Hellenist,  became  white-haired  almost  immediately  after  a  terri- 
ble dr(»am,  and  IJrizard,  the  comedian,  experienced  the  same  change  after  a 
narrow  escajK?  fi*oni  drowning  in  the  Khone.  The  beard  and  the  hair  of  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick  whitened  in  twenty-four  hours  after  hearing  that  his 
father  had  been  mortally  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Auerstadt. 

l)e  Schweinitz  ^  sjK^aks  of  a  well-fonned  and  healthy  brunette  of  eighteen 
in  whom  the  middle  jxirtion  of  th(»  cilia  of  the  right  upjxT  t^elid  and  a  number 
of  the  hairs  of  the  lower  lid  turncnl  white  in  a  week.    Both  eyes  were  myopic, 
but  no  other  cause  couhl  l)e  jussigned.    Another  similar  i^se  is  cited  by  Hirph- 
berg,  ^  and  the  auth<»rs  have  st»en  similar  cases.    Thornton  of  Margate  records 
the  case  of  a  lady  in  whom  the  hair  of  the  left  eyebrow  and  eyelashes  began 
to  turn  white  after  a  fortnight  of  sudden  grief,  and  within  a  week  all  the  liair 
of   these  regioiLs  was  fjuite  whit<»  and  ri'maintnl  so.      No  other   jMirt  wa» 
affec^ttMl  nor  was  there  any  other  symptom.     After  a  traumatic  ophthalmitis 
of  the  left  and  symi)athetie  inflammation  of  the  right  eye  in  a  boy  of  nine, 
Schenck  observed  that  a  group  of  cilia  of  the  right  u))per  lid   and  nearly  all 
the  lashes  of  the  up|HT  lid  of  the  left  eye,  which  had  bwn  enucleate<l,  turned 
silvery-white  in  a  short  time.     Ludwig  has  known  the  eyelashes  to  Ijecome 
white  after  small-pox.     Conmuiniirations  are  also  on  ret»oi*d  of  local  deoolor- 
ization  of  the  ey<'brows  and  lashes  in  neuralgias  of  Isolated  bninches  of  the 
trigeminus,  especially  of  th(^  supraorbital  nerve. 

Temporary  and  Partial  Canities. — Of  special  inten^st  are  those  cai?es  in 
which  whiteness  of  the  hair  is  only  tenn)onirv.  Thus,  Comi)agne  mentions  a 
case  in  which  the  black  hair  of  a  woman  of  thirty-six  begjm  to  fade  on  the 
twenty-third  day  of  a  malignant  fever,  and  on  the  sixth  day  following  was 
|H*rfectly  white,  but  on  the  seventh  day  the  hairs  became  darker  ngain,  and  on 
the  fourteenth  dav  after  the  chanm*  thev  ha<l  become  as  black  as  tliev  were 
originally.  Wilson  records  a  case  in  which  the  hair  lost  its  «)lor  in  \rinter 
an<l  n.'gaii)(Kl  it  in  suiniuer.  Sir  John  Forl)es,  acconliug  to  Crocker,  had  gray 
hair  for  a  long  tiint*,  then  suthleiily  it  all  tunuMl  white,  and  after  remaining  eo 
for  a  year  it  retiinuKl  to  its  original  gniy. 

(rrayness  of  the  hair  is  soinetinies  only  ])artial.  Ac(M)rding  to  Crocker  an 
adult  whose  hair  was  g(;nerally  brown  had  a  tuft  of  white  hair  over  the  tem- 
ple, and  sev(?ral  like  cases  are  on  r<'Cord.  Ijorry  tells  us  that  grayness  of  one 
side  only  is  sometimes  occasioned  by  severe  headache.  Hagedorn  lias  known 
the  beard  to  be  bla<*k  in  oim'  place  and  white  in  another.  Brandis  mentions  tlie 
hair  becoming  white  on  one  .^ide  of  the  face  while  it  continue<l  of  it*  former 
color  (»n  the  other,  liayer  ([uotis  cases  of  canities  of  the  whole  of  one  side 
of  the  IxkIv. 

liichelot  obn-rved  white  mottling  of  hair  in  a  girl   sick  with  chlorosis. 
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The  whitening  extended  from  the  roots  to  a  distance  of  two  inches.  The  prob- 
able cause  was  a  temporary  alteration  of  the  pigment-fomiing  function.  When 
the  chloroeis  was  cured  the  natural  color  returned.  Paullini  and  Riedlin,  as 
well  as  the  Ephemerides,  speak  of  different  colored  hair  in  the  same  head,  and 
it  is  not  at  all  rare  to  see  individuals  with  an  anomalously  colored  [>atch  of 
hair  on  the  head.  The  members  of  the  ancient  bouse  of  Rohan  were  said  to 
possess  a  tuft  of  white  hair  on  the  front  of  their  heads. 

Miehelson  of  Kiinigsbcrg  <lescribes  a  curious  case  in  a  barrister  of  Uventy- 
three  affected  with  partial  canities.  In  the  family  of  both  parents  there  was 
stated  to  be  congenital  premature  canities,  and  some  white  hairs  had  been 
observed  even  in  childhood  In  the  fifteenth  year  after  a  grave  attack  of 
scarlet  fever,  the  hair  to  a  great  ^xtmt  fell  out  The  succiedm^  growth  of  hair 
was  stated  to  have  been  throughout  lighter  in  tissue  and  color  and  fissured 
at  thi.  points  Soon  after  bundles  of 
white  hur  appeared  on  the  oeiiput  and 
111  the  succeeding  years  siinll  pitches 
of  decolored  hair*  were  ob-.tr\e<i  also 
on  the  anterior  and  latdal  portions  of 
the  «calp  In  the  spring  of  18S0  the 
patient  exhibited  signs  of  tnhltration  of 
the  a|>ex  of  the  right  lung  and  afienvard 
a  \  lulent  headache  eamc  on  At  the  timt 
of  the  report  the  patient  presented  the  ap- 
pcamne<.  shown  iii  ]?igur(,  H*)  The  c<ini 
plexion  was  delicate  throughout  the  e\e- 
lashe  and  eyelids  dark  brown  the  nious 
tache  and  whiifkers  blond  and  in  the 
latter  were  a  few  groups  of  white  hur 
Tht  white  patches  were  cbiefl\  on  the  left 
side  of  the  head.  The  hairs  growing  on 
them  were  uupigmrnted,  but  otherwise  normal.  The  patient  stated  that  his 
head  never  sweated.  He  was  stout  and  exhibited  no  signs  of  internal  disease, 
except  at  the  apex  of  the  right  lung. 

Anomalous  Color  Changes  of  the  Hair. — The  hair  is  liable  to  un<lergo 
certain  changes  of  color  connected  with  some  nio<lifieatioii  of  that  part  of  the 
bulb  secreting  its  coloring-matter,  AHbert,  quoted  by  Rayer,  gives  ns  a 
report  of  the  case  of  a  young  lady  who,  after  a  severe  fever  which  followtnl  a 
very  difficult  lal>or,  lost  a  fine  head  of  hair  during  a  discharge  of  viscid  fluid, 
which  inundated  the  bead  in  even,-  jiart.  He  tells  us,  furtlier,  that  the  hair 
grew  again  of  a  deep  black  color  after  the  recover)'  of  the  patient  The  same 
writer  tells  of  the  case  of  James  B^,  bom  with  brown  hair,  who,  having  lost 
it  all  daring  the  course  of  a  sickness,  had  it  replaced  with  a  ci-op  of  the 
brightest  red.     White  and  gray  hair  has  also,  under  peculiar  circumstances. 
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been  replacoil  by  liair  of  tin*  same  color  as  the  individual  liad  in  youth.  We 
are  oven  assure<l  bv  Bniley  tliat  in  1708  the  white  hair  of  u  woman  sixtv 
years  of  age  ehange<l  to  black  a  few  days  bt»fore  her  death.  The  bulbs  in 
this  eas<»  were  found  of  great  size,  and  apjK'anHl  gorged  with  a  substance  from 
which  the  hair  derived  its  color.  The  white  hairs  that  remained,  on  the  con- 
trary, grew  fnim  shriveled  Inilbs  nmch  smaller  than  those  producing  the 
black.     This  ])atient  die<l  of  ])hthisis.* 

A  verj'  singular  csls<»,  j)ublished  early  in  the  century,  was  that  of  a  woman 
whose  hair,  natundly  fair,  assunuKl  a  tawny  red  color  as  often  as  slie  was 
atfeetcnl  with  a  certain  fever,  and  returned  to  its  natund  hue  as  soon  as  the 
symi)tonis  abate<l.**    Villernie  •*"*-  alludes  to  the  Ciise  of  a  young  lady,  sixteen 
years  of  age,  who  had  never  sutfenMl  except  from  trifling  headaches,  and  who, 
in  the  winter  of  1S17,  |)erceived  that  the  hair  began  to  fall  out  from  several 
|Kirts  of  h(T  head,  so  that  iH'fore  six  months  were  over  she  became  entirely 
bald.     In  the  Ix'ginning  of  Jaiuiar}',  1819,  her  head  lx»came  covered  \nth  a 
kind  of  black  wool  over  thos<»  })laces  that  were  first  denu<leil,  and  light  brown 
hair  lx*gjin  to  develop  from  the  rest  of  the  sciil[).    Some  of  this  fell  out  again 
when  it  had  grown  from  three  to  four  inches ;   the  rest  changed  color  at 
diflerent  distancw^s  from  its  end  and  grew  of  a  chestnut  color  from  the  root& 
The  hair,  half  black,  half  chestnut,  had  a  very  singular  a])pearance. 

Alibert  and  licigel  relate  cases  of  women  with  blond  luiir  which  all  came 
off*  after  a  seven*  fever  (typhus  in  ontj  case),  and  when  it  grew  again  it  was 
quite  black.  Aliln^rt  also  siiw  a  young  man  who  lost  his  brown  hair  after  an 
illness,  and  after  restoration  it  l)ecame  nd.  A(»cording  to  Cnxsker,  in  an 
idiotic  girl  of  ei)ileptic  ty|H»  (in  an  asylum  at  Edinburgh),  with  altenuting 
phasc*s  of  stupidity  and  excitement,  tlu.'  hair  in  the  stupid  phase  was  blond 
and  in  the  excite<l  condition  red.  The  change  of  color  took  place  in  the 
coursti  of  two  or  three  days,  I>eginning  first  at  the  frt»e  ends,  and  remaining 
of  the  same  tint  for  seven  or  eight  days.  The  pale  hairs  had  more  air-spaces 
than  the  dark(*r  ones.  There  was  much  structund  change  in  the  brain  and 
sj>inal  c<)rd.  Smyly  of  Dublin  reiH^rted  a  case  of  suppurative  disease  of  the 
tem])(»ral  l>one,  in  which  the  hair  chaiigiMl  fnmi  a  mouse-color  to  a  reddish- 
brown  ;  and  Scjuire  re(*<>rds  a  congenital  case  in  a  deaf  nmte,  in  whom  the  hair 
on  the  l(*ft  side  was  in  light  pat<*Iies  of  true  auburn  and  dark  patches  of  dark 
bn)wn  like  a  tortoist»-slu4l  cjip  ;  on  the  other  side  the  hair  was  a  dark  brown. 
C'nK'ker  mentions  the  changes  which  have  oi'curnnl  in  rare  instances  after 
death  fnmi  dark  brown  to  n'<l. 

Chemic  colorations  of  various  tints  occur.  Blue  hair  is  seen  in  workers 
in  cobalt  mines  and  indigo  works  ;  grc»en  hair  in  copjHT  smelters;  deep  red- 
brown  hair  in  handlers  of  crude  anilin  ;  and  the  hair  is  dyed  a  purplish- 
brown  whenever  chrysan)l)in  applicatiims  used  on  a  scalp  come  in  contact 
with  an  alkali,  as  when  washed  with  soap.      Among  such  cases  in  older 
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literature  Blaiichard  and  Murcellus  Donatus  speak  of  grreh  hair;  Rosse 
saw  two  iiistancei*  of  the  same,  for  one  of  wliit-li  he  could  fiTid  no  cause ;  the 
otiier  patient  worked  in  a  brasn  foundry. 

Many  Ctuious  causes  are  (fiveu  for  alopecia.  Gilibert  and  Merlet" 
mention  sexual  excess ;  Marcelliis  Donsttns ''  gives  fear ;  the  Kpliemerides 
speaks  of  baldness  from  fright ;  and  I>!o  Afrteaniis,  in  his  description  of 
Barbar%-,  describes  endemic  Imldness.  Neyronis "  makes  the  following  ob- 
servation :  A  man  of  seventy-three,  convalescent  from  a  fever,  one  morning, 
about  six  months  after  recovery  perceived  that  he  had  lost  all  his  hair,  even 
his  eyelashes,  eyebrows,  nostril -hairs,  etc.  Although  his  health  continued 
goo<l,  the  liair  was  never  renewed. 

The  principal  anomalies  of  the  nails  obser\'ed  are  absence,  hyper- 
trophy, anil  dinplawment  of  these  organs.  Some  persons  are  born  with 
finger-nails  and  toe-nails  either  very  rudimentary  or  entirely  idwent ;  in 
others  they  are  of  great  length  and  thickness.  The  Chinese  nobility  allow 
their  finger-nails  to  grow  to  a 
great  length  and  spend  much 
time  in  the  care  of  these  nails. 
Some  savage  tribes  have  long 
and  thick  nails  resemWing  the 
claws  of  beasts,  and  use  them  in 
the  eame  way  as  the  lower  ani- 
mals. There  is  a  description  of 
a  person  with  finger-nails  that 
resembled  the  horns  of  a  goat.  ■* 
Neuhof,  in  his  books  on  Tartary 

and  China,  says  tlisit  many  Chinamen  have  two  nails  on  the  little  toe,  and 
other  instances  of  double  nails  have  been  re)>orted. 

The  nails  may  be  reversed  or  arise  from  anomalous  positions.  Biirtho- 
linus*  speaks  of  nails  from  the  inner  side  of  the  digits ;  in  another  case,  in 
which  the  fingers  were  wanting,  he  fimnil  the  nails  implanted  on  the  stiimi>s. 
Tulpius  suTO  he  knew  of  a  case  in  which  nails  came  from  the  articulatiotis  of 
three  digits ;  and  many  other  curious  arrangements  of  nails  are  to  be  found. 

Rouhuot  sent  a  description  and  drawing  of  some  monstrous  nails  to  the 
Acad^mie  des  Scieneea  de  Paris  (Fig.  90).  The  largest  of  thcsf^  was  the  left 
great  toe-nail,  which,  from  its  extremity  to  its  root,  measured  4J  inches ;  the 
laminie  of  which  it  consisted  wen'  placed  one  ov(T  the  other,  like  the  tiles  on  a 
roof,  only  reversed.  This  nail  and  sevemi  of  the  others  were  of  unequal 
thickness  and  were  variously  curved,  prolmbly  on  aceoimt  of  the  pressure 
of  the  shoe  or  the  neighboring  <ligits.  Rayer  mentions  two  nails  sent  to- 
him  by  Brieheteau,  physician  of  the  Hopital  Xcckcr,  Iwlonging  to  an  olii 

•  Diss.  calvitM,  Paris,  1662.  '>;«>6,  L.  i.,  cnp,  i.,  p.  1.5. 
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woman  who  lm<l  livi^l  in  the  Salju'trii^ri'.  They  wi»re  ven'  thick  ami  spirully 
twisUnl,  lik(>  the  horns  of  u  ram.  Siivianl  informs  iLs  that  1h^  »aw  a  i)atieiit 
at  the  Hotel  Dieii  who  had  a  horn  like  that  of  a  ram,  iiisteail  of  a  nail,  on 
oaeh  great  tm*,  the  extivmities  of  which  were  turnwl  to  the  metatarsus  and 
overhipjHKl  the  whoh»  of  the  other  t(K»s  of  each  f<M)t.  The  skeleton  of  Siniore, 
pn's<'rve(l  in  Paris,  is  n'markahle  f«)r  the?  ankyhtsis  of  all  the  articulations 
and  the  eonsiderahh'  size  of  all  the  nails.  The  tinkers  and  tot»s,  spread  out 
and  ankylosi^l,  endiMl  in  nails  of  great  length  and  nearly  of  CH|Ual  thiokiies& 
A  woman  hy  the  name  of  Melin,  living  in  the  la*<t  oentun*  in  Pari:*,  was 
Mirname<l  "  the  woman  with  nails;"  aeconling  to  the  deseription  given  by 
8aillant  in  177<l  she  ju'esented  another  and  not  less  curious  instance  of  the 
exer'ssive  growth  of  the  nails. 

Mnsaens*  gives  an  a<'eount  of  the  nails  of  a  girl  of  twenty,  which  jjrew  to 
such  a  size  that  some  of  those  of  the  lingers  were  tivv  inches  in  length.  Tlit^" 
were  eomjK)sed  of  several  lay<»rs,  whitish  interiorly,  rcHldish-gray  on  the  ex- 
terior, and  full  of  black  jM)ints.  These  nails  iell  off  at  the  end  of  four  months 
and  were  su<'ceediil  hv  othei>i.  There  were  also  liornv  laniinse  on  the 
knees  and  shoulders  and  elhows  which  bore  a  resemblance  to  nails,  or  Rither 

talons.     Thev  were  sensitive  onlv  at  the  iMiint  of  insertion  into  the  skin. 

.  .1 

Various  other  juirts  of  the  body,  ])articnlarly  the  ba<'ks  of  the  handily  pre- 
sented these  horny  productions.  ( )ne  of  them  was  I'our  inehc^s  in  length.  Tliis 
horny  gi*owth  aj)j)eare<l  after  small-]M)x.  Ash,  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions, n^cords  a  sonu^what  similar  case  in  a  girl  of  twelve. 

Anomalies  of  the  Teeth. — Pliny,  Coh)mbus,  van  Swieten,  Haller,  Map- 
cellus  Donatns,  IijiudehK'<|n<',  S<K*nunering,  and  (iaixlien  all  cite  instances  in 
which  children  have  come  into  the  world  with  several  teeth  alresidy  erupted. 
Haller  ^'•'^  has  colle<'te<l  19  cases  of  children  born  with  teeth.  Polvdonis 
Virgilus  describes  an  infant  who  was  born  with  six  twth.  Some  celebrated 
men  are  suj)jm>s(h1  to  have  been  born  with  teeth  ;  L«»nis  XIV.  was  accredited 
with  having  two  teeth  at  birth.  Bigot,  a  ])hysician  and  phih»soplier  of  the  six- 
tiK'nth  century  ;  Hoyd,  the  poet ;  Valerian,  Hichanl  III.,  as  well  as  some  of 
the  ancient  (ireeks  and  Romans,  w<Te  reputed  to  have  Imd  this  anomaly. 
The  significance  of  the  natal  eru]>tion  of  teeth  is  in»t  always  that  of  vigor,  as 
many  of  tlu'  subjects  succumb  early  in  life.  There  weiv  two  cases  typical  of 
fetal  dentition  shown  before  the  A«'a<lemie  ih'  Mi'*<l<*<'ine  de  Paris.  One  of  the 
subjects  had  two  mithllc  im-isors  in  the  h>wer  jaw  and  the  other  had  one  tooth 
well  throuirh.  Levison''  s:iw  a  female  btn-n  with  two  central  incisors  in  the 
lower  jaw. 

Tln»mas  '*  mnitioMs  a  case  of  antenatal  *lev(»l<»pment  of  nine  teeth.  Puecli, 
Matt<*i,  Dnmas.  Hclhizi,  ami  others  rc]M)rt  the  eruption  of  teeth  in  the  new- 
l>orn.  In  I>iima>'  «'ase  the  tn^th  ha<l  to  be  extnicted  on  account  of  ulceration 
of  the  tongue. 

a  DisK.  (lu  iingiiibim  iiioiistnisis,  Hal'iiiiu,  171(>.         >>  iH^  1H46,  ii.,  699.         c  ]25,  yij.^  501. 
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Instances  of  triple  dentition  late  in  life  are  quite  numerous,  many  occur- 
ring after  a  hundred  years.  Mentzelius  speaks  of  a  man  of  one  hundred  and 
ten  who  had  nine  new  teeth.  Lord  Bacon  cites  the  case  of  a  Countess  Desmond, 
who  when  over  a  century  old  had  two  new  teeth  ;  Hufeland  saw  an  instance  of 
dentition  at  one  hundred  and  sixteen ;  Xitzsch  speaks  of  one  at  one  hundred, 
and  the  Ephemerides  contain  an  account  of  a  triple  dentition  at  one  hundred 
and  twenty.  There  is  an  account  *  of  a  country  laborer  who  lost  all  his  teeth 
by  the  time  he  arrived  at  his  sixtieth  year  of  age,  but  about  a  half  year  after- 
wani  a  new  set  made  their  appearance.  Bisset  ^  mentions  an  account  of  an 
old  woman  who  acquired  twelve  molar  teeth  at  the  age  of  ninety-eight.  Carre  ^ 
notes  a  case  of  dental  eruption  in  an  individual  of  eighty-five.  Mazzoti 
speaks  of  a  third  dentition,  and  Ysabeau  *^  writes  of  dentition  of  a  molar  at 
the  age  of  ninety-two.  There  is  a  record  of  a  physician  of  the  name  of  Slave 
who  retained  all  his  second  teeth  until  the  sige  of  eighty,  when  they  fell  out ; 
after  five  years  another  set  appeared,  which  he  retained  until  his  death  at  one 
hundred.  In  the  same  report®  there  is  mentioned  an  old  Scotchman  who 
died  at  one  hundred  and  ten,  whose  teeth  were  renewed  at  an  advanced  age 
after  he  had  lost  his  second  teeth.  One  of  the  older  journals  ^^  speaks  of 
dentition  at  seventy,  eighty-four,  ninety,  and  one  hundred  and  fourteen.  The 
Philosophical  Transactions  of  London  contain  accounts  of  dentition  at  seventy- 
five  and  eighty-one.  Bassett  ^  tells  of  an  old  woman  who  had  twelve  molar  teeth 
at  the  age  of  eighty-eight.  In  France  there  is  recorded  dentition  at  eighty- 
five  «  and  an  account  of  an  old  man  of  seventv-three  w-ho  had  six  new  teeth.  ^ 
Von  Helmont  relates  an  instance  of  triple  dentition  at  the  siime  age.  There 
is  recorded  in  Germany  an  account  of  a  woman  of  ninety  who  had  dentition 
at  forty-seven  and  sixty-seven,  each  time  a  new  set  of  teeth  appearing; 
Hunter  and  P^trequin  have  observed  similar  cases.  Carter  ^  describes  an  ex- 
ample of  third  dentition.  Lison^  makes  a  curious  observation  of  a  sixth 
dentition. 

Edentulousness. — We  have  already  noticed  the  association  of  congenital 
alopecia  with  edentulousness,  but,  strange  to  say,  Magitot  has  remarked  that 
"  Fhomme-chien,"  wa-s  the  subject  of  defective  dentition.  Borellus  found 
atrophy  of  all  the  dental  follicles  in  a  woman  of  sixty  who  never  had  pos- 
sessed any  teeth.  Fanton-Touvet  saw  a  boy  of  nine  who  had  never  had  teetli, 
and  Fox  a  woman  who  had  but  four  in  both  jaws  ;  Tomes  cites  several  similar 
instances.  Hutchinson  ^  speaks  of  a  child  who  was  perfectly  edentulous  as 
to  temporary  teeth,  but  who  had  the  j>ermanent  teeth  duly  and  fnlly  erupted. 
Guilford*  describes  a  man  of  forty-eight,  who  was  e<lentulous  from  birth, 
who  also  totally  lacked  the  sense  of  smell,  and  was  almost  w  ithout  the  sense 

«  534,  1784,  iii.,  105.  b  524,  Lond.,  1787,  viii.,  370.  c  368,  1860,  xv.,  585. 
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of  tast(» ;  the  surface*  of  his  IkkIv  was  eovoR»d  with  fine  hairs   and   he  had 
lUJVcT  had  visibk'  [kts])1  ration.     This  is  probably  the  same  case  quoleil  in  the 
foregoin<^  paragraph  in  n»giinl  to  the  anomalies  of  hair.     C>tti>,  quoted  by 
Seilgwick,  sjK'aks  of  two  bn>th<Ts  who  were  lx)th  totally   eilentulous.     It 
might  be  interesting  in  this  coinieetion  to  note  that  Oiidet  found  in  a  fetiL«  at 
term  all  the  dental  folHeles  in  a  pnnvss  of  suppuration,  leaving  no  doubt  that, 
if  the  fetus  had  In^'u  born  viabk»,  it  would  have  been  edentulous.      Giraldes 
mentions  the    absencHi  of  ttn'th  in  an  infant  of  sixtwn    montlis.      Bronzet 
describes  a  child  of  twelve,  with  only  half  it«  teeth,  in  whom  the  alveolar 
lx)nlers  recedinl  as  in  agt\     liaumes  remarks  that  he  had  seen  a  man  who 
never  had  anv  teeth. 

The  anomalies  of  excessive  dentition  are  of  8t»veral  varieties,  th<i6c  of 
simple  su^RTUumerarj'  teeth,  double  or  triph*  mws,  and  those  in  anomalous 
{K)sitions.     Iblx'tson  stiw  a  child  with  five  incisors  in  the  inferior  maxillaiy 
Ikhic,  and  Fanton-Touvet  describ(»s  a  young  lady  who  ix)!=«i?<essed  five  large  in- 
cisors of  the  first  dentition  in  the  sujK'rior  maxilla.     Rayer  ■  uotc*8  a  ca««e  of 
dentition  of  four  <»anincs,  which  first  made  their  apiK^anince  after  pain  for  eight 
days  in  the  jaws  anil  a.s<<K*iated  with  c^>nvulsions.     In  an  Ethiopian  Soem- 
mering has  s(M*n  one  molar  too  many  on  each  side  and  in  each  jaw.      Plouequet 
an<l  TesnuT  have  seen  five  incisors  an<l  Fanchanl  six.     Many  perw)ns  have 
the  su]X'niumerjirv  teeth  parallel  with  their  neighboi's,  anteriorly  or  [Histeriorly. 
C\)sta^  reports  a  cjise  in  which  there  wvxv  five  canine  tc»i*tli  in  the  upjier  jaw, 
two  place<l  laterally  on  either  side,  and  one  (»n  the  right  side  iK'hind  the  other 
two.     The  [)atient  was  twenty-six  years  of  age,  W(»ll  formetl  and  in  g^tNxl  hc^alth. 

Tn  some  (*as(*s  there  is  fusion  of  the  teeth.  Pliny,  Bartholinus,  and 
Melanthon  ]>reten(l  to  have  seen  the  union  of  all  the  tei^th,  making  a  continu- 
ous mass.  In  the  "  llusee  d(?  Fficole  dcntain^  de  Paris"  there  are  several 
milk-tcH»th,  lx»th  of  the  superior  and  inferior  maxilla,  which  are  fused  together. 
I31o<*h  cites  a  case  in  which  thcn^  were  two  rows  of  teeth  in  the  8U])erior 
nuixilla.  Ilcllwig  "^  has  observe<l  three  rows  of  teeth,  and  the  Ephemerides 
c»<»ntain  an  acamnt  of  a  similar  anomalv. 

Extraoral  Dentition. — Probablv  the  most  curious  anomalv  of  teeth  ij? 
that  in  which  they  are  found  in  oth(T  than  normal  ]H)sitions.  Albinus  s]ieaks 
of  tcH'th  in  the  nose  and  orbit ;  Borellus,  in  the  jxdate  ;  Fabrieius  Hildanu*,®* 
un(hT  the  tongue;;  S'lnnck,  from  the  ])alate ;  and  there  are  many  similar 
nunlern  nn-onls.  I  leister  in  174:>  wrote  a  dissertation  on  extraoral  teeth. 
The  following  is  a  n'cent  (juotati*)n  :''  — 

"  In  the  Norsk  Magazin  fiir  Liegevidenskal>en,  January,  1895,  it  is 
rejK)rt(»tl  that  Dr.  Dav<%  at  a  meeting  of  the  Meilical  Society  in  Christiania, 
showed  a  t<M)th  remr>viMl  from  tin;  nose  of  a  woman  aged  fiftj'-three.  The 
jKitient  had  consulted  him  for  ear-trouble,  and  the  tfK)th  ^^as  found  acci- 
dentally during  the  routine   examination.     It  was  easily  removed,    liaving 

a  302,  viii.,  411.  b  :r).S,  Mnixli,  1895.  c  224,  1805,  ii.,  512. 
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been  situated  in  a  small  depression  at  the  junction  of  the  floor  and  external 
wall  of  the  nasal  cavity,  22  mm.  from  the  external  nares.  This  patient  had 
all  her  teeth ;  they  were  placed  somewhat  far  from  each  other.  The  tooth 
resembled  a  milk  canine ;  the  end  of  the  imperfect  root  was  covered  with  a 
fold  of  mucous  membrane,  with  stratified  epithelium.  The  speaker  suggested 
that  part  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  with  its  tooth-germ  had 
become  impacted  between  the  superior  and  premaxillary  bones  and  thus 
cut  off  from  the  cavity  of  the  mouth.  Another  speaker  criticised  this  fetal 
dislocation  and  believed  it  to  be  due  to  an  inversion — a  development  in  the 
wrong  direction — ^by  which  the  tooth  had  grown  upward  into  the  nose.  The 
same  speaker  also  pointed  out  that  the  stratified  epithelium  of  the  mucous 
membrane  did  not  prove  a  connection  with  the  cavity  of  the  moutli,  as  it  is 
known  that  cylindric  epithelium-cells  after  irritative  processes  arc  replaced 
bv  flat  ones." 

Delpech  saw  a  young  man  in  1829  who  had  an  opening  in  the  palatine 
vault  occasioned  by  the  extraction  of  a  tooth.  This  opening  communicated 
w^ith  the  nasal  fossa  by  a  fracture  of  the  palatine  and  maxillary  bones  ;  the 
employment  of  an  obturator  was  necessarj'.  It  is  not  rare  to  see  teeth, 
generally  canine,  make  their  eruption  from  the  vault  of  the  palate ;  and 
these  teeth  are  not  generally  supernumerary,  but  examples  of  vice  and  devia- 
tion of  position.  Fanton-Touvet,  however,  gives  an  exam])le  of  a  su]>er- 
numerary  tooth  implanted  in  the  palatine  arch.  Branch  ^  describes  a  little 
negro  boy  who  had  two  large  teeth  in  the  nose ;  his  dentition  was  otherwise 
normal,  but  a  portion  of  the  nose  was  destroyed  by  ulceration.  Roy  ^* 
describes  a  Hindoo  lad  of  fourteen  who  had  a  t<K)th  in  the  nose,  supposed  to 
liave  been  a  tumor.  It  was  of  the  canine  type,  and  was  covered  with  enamel 
to  the  junction  with  the  root,  which  was  deeply  imbedded  in  the  side  and  upper 
part  of  the  antrum.  The  boy  had  a  perfect  set  of  permanent  teeth  and  no 
deformity,  swelling,  or  cystic  formation  of  the  jaw.  This  w^as  clearly  a  case 
of  extrafoUicular  development  and  eruption  of  the  tooth  in  an  anomalous 
position,  the  peculiarity  being  that  while  in  other  similar  cases  the  crown  of 
the  tooth  shows  itself  at  the  floor  of  the  nasal  cavity  from  below  U])ward,  in 
this  instance  the  dental  follicle  was  transposed,  the  eruption  being  from 
above  downward.  Hall  *^  cites  an  instance  in  which  the  right  upper  canine 
of  a  girl  erupted  in  the  nose.  The  subject  showed  marked  evidence  of 
hereditary  syphilis.  Carver**  descrilx^s  a  child  who  had  a  t(X>th  growing 
from  the  lower  right  eyelid.  The  number  of  deciduous  teeth  was  perfect ; 
although  this  tooth  was  canine  it  had  a  somewhat  bulbulous  fang. 

Of  anomalies  of  the  head  the  first  to  be  eousidcred  will  be  the  anen- 
cephalous  monsters  who,  strange  to  say,  have  l>een  known  to  survive  birth. 
Clericus  ®  cites  an  example  of  life  for  five  days  in  a  child  without  a  cere- 
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brum.     Hevshani  "  records  the  birth  of  a  child  without  a  cerehnim  and  pp- 
marks  that  it  was  kept  alive  for  six  days.  There  was  a  child  l>orn  alive  in  Italy 
in  18:n  without  a  brain  or  a  cerebellum — in  faet,  no  cranial  cavitv — and  vet 
it  livwl  eleven  hours.''      A  somewhat  similar  ease  is  nicorded  in  the  last  oen- 
tury.  *^      In  the  Philosoj)hieal    Transat^tions*'    there  is  mentioned  a  ehild 
viiluallv  born  without  a  head  who  lived  four  davs ;  and  Le  Due  records  a 
ease  of  a  ehild  born  without  l)nun,  cerebellum,  or  medulla  oblongata,  and 
who  lived  half  an  hour.     Brunet  '*  describes  an  anencephalous  boy  }>om  at 
term  who  survivcnl  his  birth.     Saviard  ^'^  <lelivered  an  anencephalous  ehild  at 
term  which  die<l  in  thirtv-six  hours.    Lawrc*ncc*-  mentions  a  child  with  hrain 
and  cnmium  deficient  that  livinl  five  days.     Putnam '^  ftp(>aks  of  a  female 
nosencephalous  monster  that  lived  twenty-nine  hours.     Angell  and  Eisner  in 
March,   189"),-'^    re|)orted  a  case  of  anencephaly,  or  rather  pi?eudene(*plialy, 
jissociated  with  double  <livei'^ent  stnibismus  and  limbs  in  a  state  of  eonstant 
spastic  contraction.      The  infant  lived  eight  days.      Geoffn)y-»Saint-Hilsure 
cites  an  example  of  anenceplialy  which  liv(Kl  a  quarter  of  an  hour.      Fauvel 
mentioned  one  tluit  live<l  two  hours,  and  Sue  descrilx'S  a  similar  instance  in 
which  life  pei-sistcnl  for  seven  hours  and  distiiu^t  motions  wen*  notice<I.     M(ila- 
carne  sjiw  life  in  one  for  tw(»lv(»  hours,  and  Mer^"  has  given  a  description  of  a 
child  born  without  brain  that  Hve<I  almost  a  full  day  and  took  nourishment. 
In  the  Hotel-Dieu  in  Paris  in  1812  Serres  saw  a  monster  of  this  tj'pe  wliich 
livwl  three  <lays,  and  was  fed  on  milk  and  sugared  water,  as  no  nurse  eonld 
Ik»  found  who  was  willing  to  suckle  it. 

Fraser  ♦?  mentions  a  brother  and  sister,  aged  twenty  and  thirty,  res|XH*tively, 

who  from  birth  had  exlnbit<Hl  signs  of  defective  development  of  the  cere- 
bellum. They  lacked  ))ower  of  c»M»rdination  and  walked  with  a  drunken, 
staggcM'ing  gait ;  they  couhl  not  t*)nch  the  nos(»  with  the  finger  when  their 
eyes  were  shut,  etc.  Tlie  jKireiits  of  thes<»  unf(»i1unate  p'l'sons  wen.»  |x»rfectly 
healthy,  as  were  tin*  r<»st  of  th«Mr  family,  (/'ruveilhier  cites  a  case  of  a  ji^irl  of 
eleven  wlio  liad  al)sohite]y  no  rerebellum,  with  tlie  s:une  symptoms  which  are 
characteristic  in  such  cases.  Tiiere  is  also  reeonled  the  histon'  of  a  man** 
who  was  dctic'iput  in  the  c«>rpns  callosum  ;  at  th(»  age  of  sixty-two,  though  of 
fi'cbh*  int<'llig('iice,  he  prcM-iited  no  signs  of  nervous  disorder.  Claude 
Bernard  made  an  auto|)>y  on  a  woman  who  had  no  tPtU^e  of  olfacton'  lolit^s^ 
and  after  a  minute  iiKjuiry  int(»  her  life  he  found  that  her  sense  of  smell  had 
been  ijfood  despite  hrr  (IdiciciK'v. 

Huhrinix  relates  the  historv  of  a  ease  somewhat  aualo(i:ou8  to  viabilitv  of 
anen«'e])halons  monsters.  It  was  a  biee|)halous  chiM  that  live<l  thirty-two 
lunirs  after  he  had  ligate<I  one  of  its  heads. ' 

WardJ   mentions  mi  in-tane«»  of  congenital  absence  <»f  the  corjiwra  esdlo- 

a  .rJl.  iii.,  !>.">().      '■  17(1.  ls:;:>-:5,  i..  r.TO.      ^  (W!),  1700.  ?JX        ^^  Pn)c;Tc»  de  la  MM.,  1898- 
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sum.  Paget  *  and  Heniy  mention  cases  in  which  the  corpora  callosum,  the 
fornix, and  septum  lucidumwcre  imperfectly  formed.  Maunoir^  reports  con- 
genital malformation  of  the  brain,  consisting  of  almost  complete  absence  of 
the  occipital  lobe.  The  patient  died  at  the  twentj'-eighth  month.  Combettes  " 
reports  the  case  of  a  girl  who  dieti  at  the  age  of  eleven  who  had  complete 
absence  of  the  cerebellum  in  addition  to  other  minor  structural  defects ;  this 
was  probably  the  case  mentioned  by  Cniveilhier.*' 

Diminution  in  volume  of  the  hea<l  is  called  microcephaly.     Probably 
the  most  remarkable  case  on   record  is  tliat  mentioned  by  Lombroso.     The 


individual  was  called  "  I'homme-oiscau,"  or  the  human  bird,  and  his  cranial 
capacity    was   only  390  c.  c      Lombroso    speaks    of    another    individual 

■■550,  xjiii.,  55.  1-242,  1976,  i.,  163.  «  243,  1030,  v.,  148. 

'^  The  argameut  tbnt  the  brnin  is  not  tlie  mie  organ  of  the  niiu<t  is  in  a  measure  sub- 
stanliatei)  hy  a  wonderful  case  of  a  derapitateii  rooster,  reported  Ironi  Michignn.'  A  stroke 
of  the  knife  bod  severed  the  larynx  and  removed  the  wlmle  mass  of  llie  cerebrum,  leaving 
the  inner  aspect  aod  base  of  the  skull  exposed.  The  cerebrum  was  partly  removed  ;  the 
exteriial  auditory  meatus  was  preserveii.  Imrawiiately  aller  the  ile«ipiLition  the  rooater  was 
left  to  itn  sapposed  death  strugt^len,  but  it  mo  headless  to  the  Imrn,  vrbere  it  was  secnred  and 
Bnbsei|iietitly  feil  by  pushing  com  down  its  esophagus,  and  allowing  water  to  trickle  into  this 
tube  from  the  spont  of  iin  oilcan.  The.  phenomena  exhibited  hy  the  rooBter  were  quite 
intereating.  It  made  all  the  motions  of  pecking,  strutted  aboDt,  flapped  its  wings,  attempted 
to  crow,  liDt,  of  course,  without  making  any  souDd.  It  exhibited  no  signs  of  in coonii nation, 
bat  did  not  seem  to  hear.  A.  ludicrous  exhibition  was  the  absnnl,  sidelong  pat  eciU  made 
toward  the  hens. 
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called  "  I'homme-lapin,"  or  mnn-rabbit,  whoso  oraiimm  was  only  slijjhtlT 
larger  than  thut  of  the  other,  meaHuruig4£IO  mm.  in  cirpumferenee.  Caslelli 
alludes  to  endemic  microceplialy  among  some  of  the  jieoples  of  Asia.  We 
alao  tind  it  in  the  CariblxMin  Tslaiids,  and  from  the  skullg  uiul  p^rt^l!It^  of  tlw 
ancient  Aztecs  we  are  led  to  Iwtieve  that  they  were  also  mi<'rocepIiaIir. 

Two  creahires  of  relehrily  were  Maximo  and  Eartohi.   \s-ho   fi>r  twenty- 
five  years  have  been  shown  in  Anifrieji  and  in  Europe  under  the  name  of  ilie 
"Aztecs"  or  the   "Aztec   ehihiren "    (Fig.  91).     They    W(*re    male   and 
female  and  very  short,  with  heads  resembling  closely  the  baa-reliefs  on  the 
unetetit  Aztec  temple.s  of  Mexico.     TItcir 
fiieial  angle  was  about  45°,  and  they  had 
jutting  lips  and  little  or  no  chin.     Tiny 
Avore  their  hair  in  an  euormous  bnncb  to 
niagnily  the  deformity.    These  pnriositiis 
wt-re  Iwmi  in  Central  America   ami  werp 
pussibly  half  Indian  and  Xegni.     Tiicv 
w.Tv  little  better  than  idiot.s   in  (MJint  of 

i''ignrc  92  reprcwuts  a  microcephalic 
youth  known  as  tlie  "  Mexican  wild  Imv," 
who  was  shown  with  the  Wallace  cirrus 

Vireliow  "  exhibited  a  girl  i)f  four- 
teen whose  face  was  no  lai^r  than  lli.it 
of  a  new-bom  child,  and  whose  ln".iil 
was  scarcely  as  large  as  a  man's  fist. 
Magitot  reported  a  esise  of  a  mien'- 
ci-phalic  woman  of  thirty  who  wciglieil 
70  ])ounds. 

Hip]Mierates  and  Stralnuiius  Idtlh 
-peak  i)f  head-binding  as  a  eu.itom  in- 
ihu'ing  artificial  microcephaly,  iiail 
>ouu-  tribes  of  North  .\iuencan  Indian:^ 

Fig.  92— Mlcr."?.>hhBlicli..y.  still   IVfaiu  thlS  CUStOUI. 

As  a  rule,  microcephaly  is  attended 
with  a.s.sociate  Idiocy  and  arrested  development  of  the  rest  of  the  Iwdy. 
Ossification  of  the  fontanelles  in  a  mature  infant  would  necessarily  prevent 
full  development  of  the  brain.  Osiander  and  others  have  noticed  this 
anomaly.  There  are  cases  on  record  in  which  tin;  fontanelles  have  remained 
open  until  adulthood. 

Augmentation  of  the  vobnne  of  the  head  is  ciilled  macrocephaly,  ami 
there    are    a   number  of  curious    examples  rt^lated,      Benvennti    dcserilx-* 
an    individual,  otherwise  well    formed,  whose   head    l>egan   to   enlarge   at 
•  Quoted  S3B,  1884,  521^. 
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seven.  At  twenty-seven  it  measured  over  37  inches  in  circumference 
and  the  man's  face  was  15  inches  in  height ;  no  other  portion  of  his  body 
increased  abnormally ;  his  voice  was  normal  and  he  was  very  intelligent. 
He  died  of  apoplexy  at  the  age  of  thirty.* 

Fournier  ^  speaks  of  a  cranium  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Natural  History 
Museum  of  Marseilles  of  a  man  by  the  name  of  Borghini,  who  died  in  1616. 
At  the  time  he  was  described  he  was  fifty  years  old,  four  feet  in  height ;  his 
head  measurcni  three  feet  in  circumference  and  one  foot  in  height.  There  was 
a  proverb  in  Marseilles,  "  Ajms  mai*  de  sen  que  Boi^hini,''  meaning  in  the 
local  dialect,  "  Thou  hast  no  more  wit  than  Borghini.''  This  man,  whose  fame 
became  known  all  over  France,  was  not  able,  as  he  grew  older,  to  maintain 
the  weight  of  his  head,  but  carried  a  cushion  on  each  shoulder  to  prop  it 
up.  Fournier  also  quotes  the  history  of  a  man  who  died  in  the  same  city  in 
1807  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven.  His  head  was  enormous,  and  he  never  lay 
on  a  l)ed  for  thirty  years,  passing  his  nights  in  a  chair,  generally  reading  or 
writing.  He  only  ate  once  in  twenty-four  or  thirty  hours,  never  warmed 
himself,  and  never  used  warm  water.  His  knowledge  was  said  to  have  been 
great  and  encyclopedic,  and  he  pretended  never  to  have  heard  the  proverb  of 
Borghini.  There  is  related  the  account  of  a  Moor,  who  was  seen  in  Tunis 
early  in  this  century,  thirty-one  years  of  age,  of  middle  height,  with  a  head 
so  prodigious  in  dimensions  that  crowds  flocked  after  him  in  the  streets. 
His  nose  was  quite  long,  and  his  mouth  so  large  that  he  could  eat  a  melon  as 
others  would  an  apple.  He  was  an  imbecile.  William  Thomas  Andrews 
was  a  dwarf  seventeen  years  old,  whose  head  measured  in  circumference  35 
inches;  from  one  external  auditory  meatus  to  another,  27^  inches ;  from  the 
chin  over  the  cranial  summit  to  the  suboccipital  protuberance,  37  J  inches  ; 
the  distance  from  the  chin  to  the  pubes  was  20  inches ;  and  from  the  pubes 
to  the  soles  of  the  feet,  16  ;  he  was  a  monorchid.*'  James  Cardinal,  who  died 
in  Guy's  Hospital  in  1825,  and  who  was  so  celebrated  for  the  size  of  his 
head,  only  measured  32J  inches  in  head-circumference. 

The  largest  healthy  brains  on  record,  that  is,  of  men  of  prominence, 
are  those  of  Cuvier,  weighing  64 J  ounces  ;  *^  of  Daniel  Webster,  weighing  63| 
ounces  (the  circumference  of  whose  head  was  23 f  inches)  ;  ®  of  Abercrombie, 
weighing  63  ounces,  and  of  Spurzheim,  weighing  55^^  ounces.  Byron  and 
Cromwell  had  abnormally  heavy  brains,  showing  marked  evidence  of  disease.- 

A  curious  instance  in  this  connection  is  that  quoted  by  Pign6,^  who  gives 
an  account  of  a  double  brain  found  in  an  infant.  Keen  reports  finding  a 
fornix  which,  instead  of  being  solid  from  side  to  side,  consisted  of  two  lateral 
halves  with  a  triangular  space  between  them. 

When  the  augmentation  of  the  volume  of  the  cranium  is  caused  by  an 
abundant  quantity  of  serous  fluid  the  anomaly  is  known  as  hydrocephaly. 

»  Act€S  de  la  soci^t^  imp^r.  des  cnrieux  de  la  nature,  torn.  viii.         *>  302,  iv.,  142. 

0  593,  1856,  xiii.,  778.       «1  678,  Dec,  1883.       e  124,  1853,  110.        f  242,  1846,  xxi.,  144. 
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Ill  this  coiidition  thei 


terial  of  the  bones  of  the  head. 


till-  A7X'  of  \\w  brain-stnicture 
it.-ic'li',  but  ofWii  the  craniiJ 
bones  are  rent  far  asunder. 
Miiiot  speaks  of  a  hydro- 
r(|ihitlic  infant  whose  hewl 
iiiciisitreJ  27J  ioches  in  cir- 
<iiiiifi'rein'c ;  Bright  dcscribra 
OIK'  wlirise  liratl  measured  32 
n  1  -.  iiid  Klein,  one  43 
h  a  Fi^re  i)3  rcpw^'nts 
ch  1 1  f  six  whose  head  cir- 
n  icrence  was  36  inches. 
}•  re  J4  shows  a  liydro- 
cephalic  a<hih  whd  was  es- 
bibiUHl  tliroiigb  tbii^  country. 

Tiiere  is  a  record  ■  of  a 
I'lirions  monster  born  of  heultliy 
iialf-i^aste  Afncan  parenliv 
The  ilefnrmity  was  cau^  hv 
a  deficiency  of  osseous  mi- 
■  iiinsiilcnThlf  iirri'st  of  develop- 
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the  membranous  expansion  of  the  cranial  centi^FS.  The  inferior  maxilla  and 
the  fmntal  bone  were  both  perfect ;  the  ears  were  well  developed  and  the 
tongue  strong  and  active ;  the  nos- 
trils were  imperforate  and  there 
was  no  roof  to  the  mouth  nor  floor 
to  the  nares.  The  eyes  were  curi- 
OHsly  free  from  eyelashes,  eyelids, 
or  brows.  The  comca  threatened 
to  slough.  There  was  double  hare- 
lip on  the  left  side  ;  the  second  and 
third  fingers  of  both  hands  were 
webbe<l  for  their  whole  length  ;  the 
right  foot  wanted  the  distal  phalanx 
of  the  great  toe  and  the  left  foot 
was  clubbed  and  drawn  inward. 
Tlie  child  swallowed  when  fed  from 
a  spoon,  appeared  to  hear,  but  ex- 
hibited no  sense  of  light.  It  died 
shortly  after  the  accompanying 
sketch  (Fig.  95)  was  made. 

Occasionally  a  deficiency  in  the 
osseous  material  of  the  cranium  or 
an  abnormal  dilatation  of  the  fon- 
tancllcs  gives  rise  to  a  hernia  of 

the  meninges,  which,  if  accompanied  by  cerebntspiiial  fluid  in  any  (piantity, 
causes  a  large  and  peculiarly  shu|)ed  tumor  called  meningocele  (,Fig.  iHS). 
If  there  is  a  protnisioii  of  brain-substance  itself,  a  condition  known  as  hernia 
cerebri  rosiilts. 

Complete  absence  of  the  inferior  maxilla  is 
much   rarer  in  man  than  in  nniiniils.     Nicolas  and 
I'renant  have  doscril)ed  a  curious  cjise  of  tliis  anomaly 
in  a  sheep.     Gurlt  has  natned  suI>'nTts  |>resenting  tlie 
total  or  partial  absence  of  tlio  inferior  maxilla,  agna- 
thes  or  hemiagnathes.    Simple  atrophy  of  the  inferior 
maxilla  has  been  seen  in  man  as  well  un  in  the  lower 
animals,  bnt  is  much  less  fre«|nent  tlian  atrophy  of  the 
Bn|>erlor  nutxilla.     Ijangenbeck  r<'j>i)rts  the  ease  of  a 
young  man  who  had  the  inferior  maxilla  so  ,itro])htc<l 
that  in  infancy  it  was  impiwsibic  for  him  to  take  milk 
from  the  breast.     lie  had  also  almost  foniplete  im- 
mobility of  the  jaws.     BimHani"  reports  a  deformity  of  the  visage,  resulting 
in  a  deficiency  of  the  condyles  of  the  lower  jaw.      Maurice''  made  an  observa- 
*  342,  1649,  zxiv.,  381.  '  <•  146,  1^61,  i.,  6U6. 
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tion  on  a  vipe  of  coufonimtiun  of  the  lower  jaw  wliicli  rendered  lactation 
iiii]io.ssil>lc,  probably  c-atisiiig  tbc  tloatli  of  the  infant  on  this  account.  Tuine» 
gives  n  description  of  a.  lower  jiiw  the  devi'loiiment  uf  the  left  rainii$  of 
\(liicli  had  been  arrcsto^l.  C'nntnii  "  mentions  arrettt  of  develojuucnt  of  tbe 
left  jH-qtGiulioular  runiiis  of  the  tower  jaw  ecimbiucd  with  malibmiation  of 
the  external  oar. 

Kxa)^>rated  prominent^  of  the  ntaxillarie:?  is  eallitl  prognatbistn ;  that 
of  the  riU]>erior  maxilla  is  Roen  in  the  North  American  Indians.  Iiilerior 
prognathi.''m  i.'4  observed  iu  man  as  well  an  in  animals.  The  l>iill-d«ig,  for 
example,  displays  this,  bnt  in  this  instiinee  the  deformity  is  really  superior 
bntchygimthism,  the  i^iijK'rior  maxilla  l>einjr  arrested  in  development. 

Congenital  absence  of  the  nose  is  a  verj'  rare  anomaly.      ACiiiEionnea\-« 
has  seen  an  example  in  an  individual  in  which,  in  place  of  the  nusal  appen- 
dix, there  was  a  plane  surface  perforatetl  by  two 
small  0{)enin;j:s  a  tittle  htss  tlian  one  mm.  in  diam- 
eter and  thiw  mm.  ainrt. 

Exaggeration  in  volume  of  the  nose  is  quite 
frc([iicnt.  Halloniiis"^'^  speaks  of  a  nose  six  times 
lai^-r  tlian  unlinary.  Vicwin;;;  the  Roman  celebri- 
ties, we  find  tliat  Xmiui,  to  whom  was  fjiveu  the 
surname  Pi  mi  pi  I  ins,  had  a  nt)t<e  which  meaiiiurt.'d  rix 
inelics.  I'hitaivh,  I.ycnrgiis,  and  Hulon  liad  a 
similar  eidar^'ment,  a^  luul  all  the  kings  of  Italy 
exi-cpt  Tangiiin  the  Snpt;rb, 

Eai-ly  ill  the  lii^it  i-entun-  a  man,  Thomas  ^Vcd- 

derf  (or  Wailhonse),  with  a  noac  71  inches  lon^r,  was 

e\liibili'<l  thnmfrhiiiit  Yorkshire.    This  nmii  expired 

Fi(;.9J.-Ti«.Mii>.Wffliii.ri..       !is  lie  had  llveil,  in  a  condition  of  mind  hcst  d(^ 

wrilxil  as  the  must  alijeet  iditKcy.     The  aceonipaiiy- 

iii^  iUustnitioti  (Kifj,  H7)  is  tjikcu  fiinn  a  repriKliiction  of  an  old  print  and  is 

PiipiMW^l  to  he  a  true  likeness  of  this  unfortunate  individual. 

Tliere  are  enrinns  patliolotrie  formations  alKint  the  nose  which  iitcrea«e  its 
volume  sii  enonnonsly  as  to  interfire  with  respiration  and  even  with  alimcn- 
tation  ;  l)ut  th(.-;;e  will  lie  sjHiken  of  hi  another  chapter. 

Tlicn^  have  been  some  celebrities  whose  noses  wert^  nndersize«l.  The  Due 
dc  ('>y\\^\  the  Daupliin  d' Auv<-i^Mie,  and  William  of  Orange,  celebratCfl  in  the 
nimaiices  .if  etiivalrv.  had  extremely  shorl  noses. 

Tlieiv  are  a  few  n-eonled  rases  i>f  congenital  division  of  the  nose. 

Bartliolimis,''Il.in'lhis.  and  the  Epbeiiierides  speak  of  duplex  noseu.  Thomas 
of  Tonrs  has  oUsiTved  eim^renital  lissnre  of  tlie  nose.  Riker*=  reports  the 
case  of  an  infant  of  llirec  weeks  who  posscssnl  a  siiix'nmmcrary  nose  on  the 
right  nasal  Imne  near  ihe  inner  i-aiitliiis  of  the  eye.  It  was  pear-shaped,  with 
«  nu,  xii.,  2:(T.  t>  imi,  ,viit.  i..*liist.  sxv.  f  its,  1878,  196. 
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its  base  <1owd,  and  was  the  size  of  the  natural  nof^e  of  an  infant  of  that  age, 
and  air  passed  through  it.  IlubWIl,  Ronaldson,'  aud  Lusclm  speak  of  con- 
genital occlusion  of  the  posterior  nares.  Smith ''  and  Jarvis  '^  rcconl 
cases  of  congenital  occlusion  of  the  anterior  nares. 

Anomalies  in  size  of  the  mouth  are  not  uncommon.  Foumier  quotes 
the  historj'  of  a  man  who  had  a  mouth  so  large  that  when  he  opened  it  all  his 
back  teeth  could  be  seen.  There  is  a  history  of  a  boy  of  seventeen ''  who  had 
a  pretcrnaturally-sized  mouth,  tlie  transverse  diameter  being  6i  inches.  The 
mother  claimed  that  the  buy  was  bom  with  his  foot  in  his  mouth  and  to  this 
fiict  attributed  his  deformity.  The  negro  racew  are  noted  for  their  largo 
mouths  and  thick  lips.  A  negro  called  "  Black  Diamond,"  recently  exhibited 
in  Philadelphia,  could  put  both  his  fists  in  his  mouth. 

Moi^dii*  reports  two  eases  of  congenital  macrostoma  accompanied  by 


malformation  of  tlic  auricles  and  bv  auricular  apptndages  Van  Duyse' 
mentions  congenital  macrostoma  with  preauricular  tumor'  and  a  dt  rmoid  of 
the  eye.  Matrostoma  is  sometmies  produced  by  lateral  fissures  (Fig.  99). 
In  other  cases  this  malformation  is  unilateral  an<]  the  fissure  ascends  (Fig. 
ifS),  in  which  instance  th<  fissure  ma\  be  accompauKd  \i\  a  fistula  of  the  duet 
of  Stensen.  Sometimeh  there  is  associated  with  these  anomalies  curious  termi- 
nations of  the  salivary  ducts,  cither  through  the  eheek  by  means  of  a  fistnla 
or  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  neck. 

Microstoma. — There  are  a  few  cases  on  rceonl  in  which  the  mouth  has 
been  so  small  or  ill-defined  as  not  to  admit  of  alinientaticm.  Mollifero  knew 
an  individual  of  forty  whose  mouth  was  the  exact  size  of  a  ten-centime  piece. 

Buehnerus  »  records  a  case  of  congenital  atresia  of  the  mouth.     Cayley, 


■  318, 1880,  sxvi.,  1035.   •>  548,  1863,  i..  320.   =  597,  xlvi.,  536.   d  20«,  vol.  i 
e  54S,  1881,  li.,  G13.   <'  Ann.  Soc.  ile  luM.  de  Gand.,  1883,  141.   B  105,  173 
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Smith/  Sourrouille,''  niid  Stiiiikiewicz  itl"  Warsaw  discuss  atresia  of  the 
tnoutti,  Caiicriuii  oris,  scairlct  (evor,  hiiriis,  scurvy,  etc.,  arc  oocuwooal 
causes  thiit  liaVL'  iK-t'ii  niL-ulioiiotl,  the  iitrL-sia  in  tln-se  insliint-c-s  taking  place 
at  any  time  ul'  lile. 

Anomalies  of  the  Lips.— The  aborigiiml  irilx>s  arc  [Kirtioularly  uittfd 
for  their  large  and  thick  lips,  Bome  of  which  (Ktiplf  consider  eiiormoufl  'ijn 
signs  i)i'  adiimniont.  Eiophautiasis  or  otlier  puthulogic  liypertn»pbv  of  the 
labial  tissuce  can  produce  revolting  deformity,  such  as  is  seen  in  Figure  )U0, 
Fcpreseuting  an  individual  who  was  exhibited  several  years  ago  iu  Piiiladel- 
phia.  We  have  iu  Kuglish  the  cxpreesiun,  "  pulling  a  long  lip."  Its  urigin 
is  said  to  date  back  to  a  eemi mythical  hero  of  King  Arthui-'t«  timr*,  who, 
"  when  sad  at  heart  and  melaucbolic,"  would  let  one  of  hi'^  lips  drop  below 
his  waist,  while  he  tnrucd  the  other  np  like  a  cap  on  his  head. 

lili)t''  nroril-  a  case  of  nionstivm.-i  cuiifr.'nitnl  hypertrophy  of  the  superior 
lip  in  an  iiitimt  of  .'i^rln  ,„.,nlbs.  Eu<-k' 
siii.'i't'ssliilly  treated  by  sui'irii.'al  operation* 
ii  ease  of  congenital  hypertrophy  of  llie 
under  lip,  and  Detniold°  mentions  a  similar 
result  in  a  young  lady  with  hj|M;nrt>])liy 
of  the  lip  and  lower  part  of  tlie  nose. 
Mumiy '  reports  an  unde8cril»ed  malfomia- 
lioii  of  ilie  lower  lip  occurring  in  one  iaroily. 
Weis-*  haw  reported  cases  of  exstrophv  uf  the 

li,,.. 

Hare-lip  may  Iw  unilateral  or  doiihlc, 
iin<l  iiiiiy  or  may  not  include  the  palatine 
arch.  In  the  worst  eases  it  extends  in 
tisrtures  on  Iwth  sides  to  tlie  orbit  (Fig, 
iim  dcgi-ee  of  this  deformity  is  seen  (Fig, 


101). 
102). 


In   otlie. 


s  the  mini 


Congenital  absence  of  the  tongue  <loes  not  necessarily  make  speech, 
taste,  or  deglutilion  iinpo.-isilile.  ,JuA'^ieM  cites  the  cjise  of  a  girl  who  was  bom 
without  a  tongue  but  who  sp<ike  very  diHtinctly,  Eerdot"  describes  n  case 
in  which  the  tongue  was  deJicient,  without  apparent  disturbance  of  any  of  the 
fiinctions.     Riolan  mentions  speech  after  loss  of  the  t»ingue  from  small-jtnx. 

Btxidingtoii ''  gives  an  account  of  Margaret  Cutting,  who  spoke  readily  and 
intelligibly,  although  she  had  lost  her  tongue.  Saulquin'  has  an  ohser\~Htioii 
of  a  girl  without  a  tongue  who  sjwke,  sang,  mid  awallnwed  normally.  Aur- 
ran,  Barthollnus,  L<iuiF<,  Parsons.  Tnlpins,  and  otheiii  uiention  sjieceh  with- 
out the  presence  of  a  tongue. 


•  476,  1676,  I.,  13. 

b  363.  Ivi.,  Tin.         "^  Bnll-  &«■.  tie 

<hir.  .!P  Par.  1873.  ii 

d773,  1882,  171. 

«  594,  1844.  iii.,  .t,". 

'  232,  leoo.  xivL 

8  107,  vol,  viii..  185, 

teas,  1732-44,  ij„  126. 

i  480,  17(f4,  >x..  3 
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Philib  '  reports  a  caso  in  wliii'h  miitisni,  silmost  stiiiuliitiiit:  that  of  one  con- 

gcnitally  deaf,  was  dut'  to  congenital  adhesions  of  the  tongue  to  the  floor 

I  of  the  buccal  cavity.     Sp«^;h  was  ciitiiblit'liid  iiftcr  mnoval  of  the  abnormal 

adhesion.     Routier  speaks  of  ankylosis  of  the  tongue  of  seventeen  years' 

I  duration. 

Jurist  ■■  reeonls  snch  abnonnal  mobility  of  the  tongue  that  the  patient 
was  able  to  project  the  tongue  inti>  tlie  ii;i,-iiipliaryiix.  Wherrj'  and  Winslow 
reeord  similar  instances. 

There  have  been  individnala  witli  bifid  tongues,  sitter  tin-  inirnial  ty|«i  of 
I  serpents  and  saurians,  and  otherH  who  pissessi^l  a  supernumerary  tongue. 
^  Rev.  Henry  Wharton,  Chaplain  to  Archbishop  Sancroft,  in  his  journal,  writ- 
I  ten  ui  the  seventeenth  century,  vays  tlmt  he  was  boni  with  two  tongues  und 


pat^sed  through  life  so,  one,  however,  gradually  atrophying.  In  the  poly- 
clinic of  Si'hnitzer  in  Vienna  in  1892  Hujek  observed  in  a  lad  of  twelve  an 
accessor}'  tongue  2.4  cm.  in  length  and  eight  mm.  In  breadth,  forming  a  tumor 
at  the  base  of  the  normal  tongue.  It  was  removed  by  sciHiiHtrti,  and  on  hwto- 
logic  examination  proved  to  be  a  true  tongue  with  the  typical  tissues  and 
constituents.  Bi>relhiH,  Ephemerides,  Eschenbiich,  Mortimer,"  Penadn,  and 
Sclienck  dpeak  of  double  tinigues,  and  Avicenna  and  Schenek  have  seen  fis- 
sured tongues.  Doluens''  records  an  instance  of  double  tongue  in  a  pajwr 
entitl<Hl  "De  pnellu  bilingui,"  and  Beaudry  and  Brothers"  speak  of  cleft 
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tongue.  Braino  ^  roeonls  a  wise  in  which  thcro  was  a  large  hyj^ertrophied 
luld  of  nienibrano  coiiiinjr  fmm  each  side  of  the  upiKT  lip. 

Tn  <^oine  crises  tliorc  is  niark(Kl  augmentation  of  the  yolume  of  the 

tongue.  FcmrnitT^'  has  seen  a  jiijrghjr  with  a  tongue  so  long  that  he  could 
extrude  it  six  inches  fn»ni  his  mouth,  tie  also  refers  to  a  woman  hi  Berlin 
with  a  h)ng  tongue,  hut  it  was  thinner  than  that  of  a  ciit.  When  .she  hiughed 
it  hung  over  lier  teeth  like  a  curtain,  and  was  always  extremely  cold  to  the 
touch.  In  the  sjinie  article  there  is  a  description  of  a  man  with  a  very  long 
lUH'k  who  could  touch  his  tongue  to  his  chest  without  rcclinhig  his  heacL 
C'ongenital  and  actjuin^il  hy])ertn»]>hy  of  the  tongue  will  be  discussed  later. 

Aniatus  I^usitanus  *'  and  Portal  '*  refer  to  the  presence  of  hair  on  the 
tongue,  and  later  there  was  an  account  of  a  medic^il  student  ®  who  com- 
plaine<l  of  dys])epsia  and  a  sticky  sensation  in  the  mouth.  On  examination  a 
eonsi<leral)h?  growth  of  hair  was  found  on  the  surface  of  tlie  tongue.  The 
hairs  would  he  detache<l  in  vomiting  but  would  grow  again,  and  when  he 
was  last  seen  they  were  one  inch  long.     Such  are  possibly  nevoid  in  Ibrmation. 

The  ordinar}'  anomalies  of  the  palate  are  the  fissures,  unilateral,  bilat- 
eral, iiKHlian,  etc. :  they  are  generally  associated  with  hare-lip.  The  median 
fissun*  commencing  l)etween  the  middle  incisors  is  quite  rare. 

Many  curious  forms  of  obturator  or  artificial  palate  are  employed  to 
reme<ly  congenital  defects.     Sercombe  ^  mentions  a  case  in  which  des«tmcti(»n 

of  the  entiiv  i)alate  was  successfullv  relieved  bv  mechanical  means.      In  some 

1  •  •' 

instantvs  among  the  lower  classes  these  *)bturators  are  simple  pieces  of  wood, 
so  fashioned  as  to  iit  into  the  {Kdatine  clctt,  and  not  infre(|uently  the  ohtunitor 
has  been  swaHowi'd,  c-ausing  obstruction  of  the  air-pas8agt»s  or  occluding  the 
esojJiagus. 

Abnormalism  of  the  Uvula. — Example's  of  double  uvula  are  found  in 
the  older  writers,  and  Ilagendorn  sjx^aks  of  a  man  who  was  bom  without  a 
uvula.  Th(»  Ej)hemeridcs  and  Salnuith  describe  uvula?  so  defective  as  to  be 
hardly  noticeable.  Bolster,  Delius,  H<Hlgt\s  Mackenzie  of  Baltimore,  Orr, 
Kie<lcl,  Schufeldt,  and  Tidyman  are  among  observers  n'porting  bifurcated 
an<l  double  uvula,  and  they  arc  (juite  connnon.  Ogle*  re<»)rds  instances  of 
cong<»nital  absence  of  the  uvula. 

Anomalies  of  the  Epiglottis. — Morgjigni  mentions  a  man  withont  an 
e])iglottis  who  ate  and  sjM)ke  without  dilHculty.  He  thought  the  arytenoids 
were  so  strongly  dcvclojwd  that  they  rej>lace<l  the  functions  of  the  missing 
organ.  Enos  of  lirooklyu  in  1854  rej>ortcd  absence  of  the  epiglottis  witli- 
out  interfcHMice  with  ch^glutition.*'  Manifold  '  sjx^aks  of  a  case  of  bifur- 
eate<l  e])iglottis.     DcbloisJ    n»conls  an   instance  of  congenital  web  of  the 

a  Phk'.  M.  S4M-.  Lond.,  ls74-.\  ii..  -21.  b  302,  iv.,  149. 

f  119,  cent.  vi..  vwv.  Cm.  'I  (J:{J».  iv.,  507.  c  611,  Aug.  13,  1842. 

f  550,  xxxix..  \)\.  g  54^,  18()5,  ii.,  414.  J»230,  1864,  iv.,  35a 
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vocal  bands.  Mackenzie  ^  removed  a  congenital  papillomatous  web 
which  had  iinite<l  the  vocal  cords  until  the  age  of  twenty-three,  thus  estiiblish- 
ing  the  voice.  Poore  also  recorded  a  case  of  congenital  web  in  the  larynx, 
Elsberg  and  Scheff  mention  occlusion  of  the  rima  glottidis  by  a  membrane. 

Instances  of  duplication  of  the  epiglottis  attended  with  a  species  of 
double  voice  possess  great  interest.  French**  described  a. man  of  thirty,  by 
ix*cupation  a  singer  and  contortionist,  who  became  possessed  of  an  extra  voice 
when  he  was  sixteen.  In  high  and  falsetto  tones  he  could  run  the  scale  from 
A  to  F  in  an  upper  and  lower  range.  The  compass  of  the  low  voice  was  so 
small  that  he  could  not  reach  the  high  notes  of  any  song  with  it,  and  in  sing- 
ing he  only  used  it  to  break  in  on  the  falsetto  and  produce  a  sensation.  He 
w^as  supposed  to  ix)ssess  a  double  epiglottis.*' 

Roe  **  describes  a  young  lady  who  could  whistle  at  will  with  the  lower 
part  of  her  throat  and  without  the  aid  of  her  lips.  Laryngeal  examination 
showeil  that  the  fundamental  tones  were  produced  by  vibrations  of  the  edges 
of  the  v(Hud  cords,  and  the  modifications  were  effected  by  a  minute  adjust- 
ment of  the  ventricular  bands,  which  regulated  the  laryngeal  opening  above 
the  conl,  and  pressing  firmly  down  closed  the  ventricle  and  acted  as  a  damper, 
preventing  the  vibrations  of  the  cords  except  in  their  middle  third,  ilorgan 
in  the  same  journal  mentions  the  case  of  a  boy  of  nineteen,  who  seemed  to 
be  affected  with  laryngeal  catarrh,  and  who  exhibited  distinct  diphthongia. 
He  was  seen  to  have  two  glottic  orifices  with  associate  bands.  The  treatment 
was  directed  to  the  catarrh  and  consequent  paresis  of  the  jwsterior  bands, 
and  he  s(K)n  lost  his^evidences  of  double  voice.® 

Complete  absence  of  the  eyes  is  a  very  rare  anomaly.  Wonlswortli  ^ 
describes  a  baby  of  seven  weeks,  otherwise  well  formed  and  healthy,  which 
had  congenital  absence  of  both  eyes.  The  parents  of  this  child  were  in  every 
res})ect  healthy.  There  are  some  cases  of  monstrosities  with  closed,  adherent 
eyelids  and  absence  of  eyes.*  Holmes  ^  rej)orts  a  case  of  congenital  absence  of 
both  eyes,  the  child  otherwise  being  strong  and  perfect.     The  child  died  of 

a  224,  1874,  i.,  'Ml.  b  Quoted  224,  1880,  ii.,  :ni. 

c  148,  vol.  ii.,  271.  d  Archives  of  Larj'iij^ology,  Jan.  1,  1882. 

e  The  followiug  is  a  description  of  the  laryngeal  formation  of  a  singer  who  hits  recently 
ac(iaire<l  considenible  notice  l)y  her  ability  to  sing  notes  of  the  highest  tones  and  to  display 
the  greatest  compass  of  voice.  It  is  extmcted  from  a  Cleveland,  Ohio,  newspai)er :  **She 
has  unnsaal  development  of  the  larynx,  which  enables  her  to  throw  into  vibration  and  with 
different  degrees  of  rapidity  the  entire  length  of  the  vocal  cords  or  only  a  part  thereof  But 
of  greatest  interest  is  her  remarkable  control  over  the  muscles  which  regulate  the  division  and 
modification  of  the  resonant  cavities,  the  laryngeal,  pharyngeal,  oral,  and  nasal,  and  upon 
this  depends  the  quality  of  her  voice.  The  uvula  is  bifurcated,  and  the  two  divisions  some- 
times act  independently.  The  epiglottis  during  the  production  of  the  highest  notes  rises 
apward  and  backward  agiiinst  the  posterior  pharyngeal  wall  in  such  a  way  as  almost  entirely 
to  separate  the  pharyngeal  cavities,  at  the  same  time  that  it  gives  an  unusual  conformation 
to  those  resonant  chambers.^' 

'  476,  1881,  ii.,  875.  g  240,  1828.  ^  268,  1869,  xxvi.,  163. 
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dioleni  infantum.  He  also  n»port.s  a  case  very  similar  in  a  female  child  of 
Americjm  paiXMits.  In  a  girl  of  eight,  of  German  (mrents^  he  reports  defi- 
ciency of  the  external  walls  of  each  orbit,  in  addition  to  great  deformity  of 
the  side  of  the  head.  He  also  gives  an  instanw  of  congenital  paralysis  of  the 
levator  paljK'bne  muscles  in  a  child  whose  vision  was  perfect  and  who  was 
otherwise*  jHTfeet.  Holmes  also  rep<^rts  a  case  of  enormous  con^nital  ex- 
ophthalmos, in  which  the  right  eye  protrudtnl  from  the  orbit  and  was  no 
longer  covert»d  by  the  coniea.  Kinney*  has  an  account  of  a  child  liom 
without  eyeballs.  The  deliverv  was  normal,  and  there  was  no  histor\'  of  anv 
maternal  impn\ssion  ;  tlu*  child  was  othenvise  healthy  and  well  formed. 

Landes  ^  reports  the  case  of  an  infant  in  which  both  eyes  were  absent. 
There  were  six  fingers  on  eairh  hand  and  six  toes  on  each  ibot.  The  child 
lived  a  few  weeks.  In  some  instiinces  of  supix)sed  absence  of  the  eyeball  the 
eye  is  jnvsent  but  diminutive  and  in  the  j^sterior  {portion  of  the  orl>it. 
There  are  instances  of  a  single  orbit  with  no  eyes  and  also  a  single  orbit 
containing  two  eyes.*^  Agjiin  we  may  have  two  orbits  with  an  absence  of 
eyes  but  the  presence  of  the  lacrimal  glands,  or  the  eyes  may  be  present  or 
very  im[KTftH»tly  (levelopinl.  ibu^kenzie  mentions  cases  in  which  the  orliit 
was  more  or  less  completi'ly  wanting  and  a  mass  of  cellular  tissue  in  each  eye. 

Cases  of  living  cyclopia,  or  individuals  with  one  eye  in  the  center  of 
the  forehea<l  after  the  manner  of  the  mythical  Cycloi>s,  are  quite  rare.  Val- 
lentini  in  1884'*  re|K)rts  a  c^isc  of  a  male  (»yclopic  infant  which  lived  for 
seveuty-thr(»e  lK)urs.  Then^  W(»re  median  fissures  of  the  upjier  lip,  pre- 
auricular ap]>endages,  ond  deformity,  and  absence  of  the  olfactory  pn>lK>sois. 
The  fetus  was  therefi)re  a  cyclops  arrhynchus,  or  (yclocephalus.  Blok*  de- 
scribes a  new-born  infant  which  lived  for  six  or  seven  hours,  having  but  one 
eve  and  an  extremelv  small  mouth. 

The  "Four-eyed  Man  of  Cricklade"  was  a  celebrated  English  mon- 
strosity of  whom  little  reliabU*  information  is  obtainable.  He  was  visited  bv 
\V.  Drurv',  who  is  a<»credited  with  reporting  the  following: — 

^*  *  S)  wondrous  a  thing,  such  a  lusus  natune,  such  a  scorn  and  spite  of 
nature  T  have  never  seen.  Jt  was  a  dreadful  and  shocking  sight.*  This 
unfortunate  had  four  eyes  phu'cd  in  ])airs,  *  one  eye  above  the  other  and  all 
four  of  a  dull  brown,  encircled  with  red,  the  pupils  enormously  large.'  The 
vision  in  each  orgjin  appeared  to  be  perfect.  *  He  could  shut  any  |i»rticular 
eye,  the  other  three  remaining  o]>en,  or,  indeed,  as  many  as  he  chose,  each 
several  eye  seiMuing  to  be  controlUKl  by  his  will  and  acting  indejwndently  of 
the  remainder.  lie  could  also  revolve  <'ach  eye  sejKinitely  in  its  orbit,  look- 
ing backward  with  one  and  fi)rwanl  with  another,  upward  with  one  and 

a  218,  lHr>l,  li.,  25.  ^  niJH,  Nov.  'X  l^'M.  c  418.  1751,  49. 
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downward  with  another  simultaneously/  He  was  of  a  savage,  malignant 
disposition,  delighting  in  ugly  tricks,  teasing  children,  torturing  helpless  ani- 
mals, uttering  profane  and  blasphemous  words,  and  acting  altogether  like  the 
monster,  mental  and  physical,  that  he  was.  '  He  could  play  the  fiddle, 
though  in  a  silly  sort,  having  his  notes  on  the  left  side,  while  closing  the 
right  pair  of  eyes.  He  also  sang,  but  in  a  rough,  screeching  voice  not  to  be 
listened  to  without  disgust.'  " 

There  is  a  recent  report  *  of  a  child  bom  in  Paris  with  its  eyes  in  the  top 
of  its  head.  The  infant  seemed  to  be  doing  well  and  crowds  of  people  have 
flocked  to  see  it.  Recent  reports  speak  of  a  child  born  in  Portland,  Ore- 
gon, which  had  a  median  rudimentar}'  eye  between  two  normal  eyes.  Four- 
nier  describes  an  infant  born  with  perfectly  formed  eyes,  but  with  adherent 
eyelids  and  closed  ocular  aperture.  Forlenze  has  seen  the  pupils  adherent 
to  the  conjunctiva,  and  by  dissection  has  given  sight  to  the  subject. 

Dubois  ^  cites  an  instance  of  supernumerary  eyelid.  At  the  external 
angle  of  the  eyelid  was  a  fold  of  con  junctiva  which  extended  0.5  cm.  in  front 
of  the  conjunctiva,  to  which  it  did  not  adhere,  therefore  constituting  a  fourth 
eyelid.  Fano  ^  presents  a  similar  case  in  a  child  of  four  months,  in  whom  no 
other  anomaly,  either  of  organs  or  of  vision,  was  observed.  On  the  right 
side,  in  front  of  the  external  half  of  the  sclerotic,  was  observed  a  semilunar 
fold  with  the  concavity  inward,  and  which  projected  much  more  when  the 
lower  lid  was  depressed.  When  the  eyelid  rolled  inwanl  the  fold  rolled  with 
the  globe,  but  never  reached  so  far  as  the  circumference  of  the  cornea  and 
did  not  interfere  with  vision. 

Total  absence  of  both  irides  has  been  seen  in  a  man  of  eighteen.^ 
Dix<m  reports  a  case  of  total  aniridia  with  excellent  sight  in  a  woman  of 
thirty-seven.®  In  Guy's  Hospital  there  was  seen  a  case  of  complete  con- 
genital absence  of  the  iris.***^  Hentzschel  ^  speaks  of  a  man  with  congenital 
absence  of  the  iris  who  had  five  children,  three  of  whom  exhibited  the  same 
anomaly  while  the  others  were  normal.  Benson,  Burnett,  Demaux,  liawson, 
Morison,  Reuling,  Samelson,  and  others  also  report  congenital  deficiency  of 
the  irides  in  both  eyes. 

Jeaflreson '^^'^  describes  a  female  of  thirty,  living  in  India,  who  was 
affected  with  complete  ossification  of  the  iris.  It  was  immovable  and 
quite  l)eautiful  when  seen  through  the  transparent  cornea ;  the  sight  was  only 
slightly  impaired.     No  cause  was  traccjible. 

Multiple  Pupils. — More  than  one  pupil  in  the  eye  has  often  l)een 
noticed,  and  as  many  as  six  have  been  seen.  They  may  be  congenital  or  due 
to  some  i)athologic  disturbance  after  birth.  Marcellus  Donatus  '"^  speaks  of 
two  pupils  in  one  eye.  Beer,  Fritsche,  and  Hcuermann  are  among  the  older 
writers  who  have  noticed  supernumerary  pupils.     Higgens  in  1885  described 

«  Amer.  Med.  Review,  Dec,  1895.         b  145,  vol.  xxxiv.         c  145^  igga^  1. 
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a  boy  whose  ri^tit  iris  was  pcrioratal  by  tour  pupils,— one  above,  one  to  the 
iniuT  side,  one  below,  and  a  fourth  to  the  outer  side.  The  first  three  were 
slit-shaped ;  the  fourth  was  the  largest  and  had  the  appearance  as  of  the 
s<'panition  of  the  iris  from  its  insertion.  There  were  two  pupils  in  the  left 
eye,  both  to  the  outer  side  of  the  iris,  one  being  slit-like  and  the  other  resiein- 
bling  the  fourtli  pupil  in  the  right  eye.  All  six  pupils  eouimeneed  at  the 
j)eripherv,  extende<l  inward,  and  were  of  different  sizes.  The  fundus  could 
be  clearly  seen  through  all  of  the  i)U[)iIs,  and  then*  wits  no  jX)sterior  stapliy- 
lonia  nor  any  choroidal  changes.  There  wits  a  nither  high  degree  of  myopia. 
This  iK»euliarity  was  evidently  congenitid,  and  no  trawsof  a  central  pupil  oor 
marks  of  a  past  iritis  could  be  foinul.  Clinical  Sketches*  contains  (piite  an 
cxtensiN'e  article  on  and  several  ilhistnitions  of  congenital  anomalies  of  tlie 
iris. 

Double  crystalline  lenses  are  sometimes  seen.  Fritsch  and  Valisneri 
hav<»  seen  this  anomalv  and  there  an»  uKKleni  references  to  it.  Wordsworth^ 
presented  to  tlie  Medical   Society  of  I^ondon  six  members  of  one  family,  all 

of  whom  had  congenital  displacement  of  the  crystalline  lens  outward 

and  upward.  Tlie  family  consistinl  of  a  woman  of  fifty,  two  Hons,  thirty-live 
and  thirty-sev<'n,  and  three  grandchiUlren — a  girl  of  ten  and  lx>ys  of  five 
and  seven.     The  irides  were  tremuh>us. 

Clark  "^^  re|Kn*ts  a  case  of  congenital  dislocation  of  both  crystalline 
lenses.  The  lenses  moved  freely  tluMUgh  the  pupil  into  the  anter]<»r  cliam- 
bei's.  The  condition  n'maine<l  nucha nge<l  for  ibur  years,  wlien  glaueonm 
suiH'r\'ened. 

Differences  in  Color  of  the  Two  Eyes. — Tt  is  not  unconunon  to  see 

])(H)ple  with  different  colored  eyes.  Anastasius  I.  had  one  blacrk  eye  and  the 
other  blue,  from  whence  he  derived  his  name  "  Dicore,"  by  which  this 
Em|XTor  of  the  Orient  was  gener.dly  known.  Two  distinct  colors  have  been 
seen  in  an  iris.     Bern'  jrives  a  colored  illustration  of  such  a  case. 

The  varieties  of  strabismus  are  so  common  that  they  will  1k»  (lassed  with- 
out mention.  Kidm'^  presents  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  7J5  eJ1^e^i  of  eongeni- 
tal  del'ects  of  llie  movements  of  the  eves,  considcrtKl  clinicallv  and  didaoti- 

callv.     Some  or  all  (»f  the  muschs  mnv  be  absent  or  two  or  more  may  l)e 

•  •  . 

amalginnated,  with  anomalies  of  insertion,  false,  double,  or  di^nerated,  etc. 

The  infhiencc^  of  heredity  in  the  causation  of  congenital  defects  of 

the  eye  is  strikingly  ilhistrat<'d  by  I)e  Reck.^  In  three  generations  twelve 
membeis  of  one  family  had  either  coloboma  iridis  or  iridereniin.  He  j)er- 
formed  two  operations  for  the  cure*  of  catara<*t  in  two  brothers.  The  opera- 
tions were  attended  with  difficuUv  in  all  four  eves  and  followed  bv  O'clitis. 
The  result  was  g»)od  in  one  eye  (»f  each  patient,  the  eye  nuM^t  recently  blind. 
Posey '^  had  a  ease  of  coloboma  in  the  macular  region  in  a  [tatient  who  had  a 

a  27r>.  April,  IS?).-,.  »>  47^.  1878,  i.,  8a  c  765,  18M. 
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supernumerary  tooth.  He  believes  the  defects  were  inherited,  as  the  patient's 
mother  also  had  a  supernumerary  tooth. 

Nunnely*  reports  cases  of  congenital  malformation  in  three  children  of 
one  family.  The  globes  of  tvvo  of  them  (a  boy  and  a  girl)  were  smaller 
than  natural,  and  in  the  boy  in  addition  were  flattencKl  by  the  action  of  the 
recti  muscles  and  were  soft ;  the  sclera  were  very  vascular  and  the  corneae 
conical,  the  irides  dull,  thin,  and  tremulous ;  the  pupils  were  not  in  the  axis 
of  vision,  but  were  to  the  nasal  side.  The  elder  sister  had  the  same  congeni- 
tal condition,  but  to  a  lesser  degree.  The  other  boy  in  the  family  had  a  total 
absence  of  irides,  but  he  could  see  fairly  well  with  the  left  eye. 

Anomalies  of  the  Ecirs. — Bilateral  absence  of  the  external  ears  is  quite 
rare,  although  there  is  a  species  of  sheep,  native  of  China,  called  the  "  Yung- 
ti,''  in  which  this  anomaly  is  constant  Bartholinus,  Lycosthenes,  Par^, 
Schenck,  and  Oberteuffer  have  remarked  on  deficient  external  ears.  Guys, 
the  celebrated  Marseilles  litterateur  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  born  with 
onlv  one  ear.  Chantreuil  ^  mentions  obliteration  of  the  external  auditorv  canal 
in  the  new-born.  Bannofont  reports  a  case  of  congenital  imj)erforation  of 
the  left  auditory  canal  existing  near  the  tympanic  membrane  with  total  deaf- 
ness in  that  ear.  Lloyd  ^  described  a  fetus  showing  absence  of  the  external 
auditory  meatus  on  both  sides.  Munro  ^  reports  a  case  of  congenital  absence 
of  the  external  auditory  meatus  of  the  right  ear ;  and  Richardson  ®  speaks 
of  congenital  malformation  of  the  external  auditory  apparatus  of  the  right 
side.  There  is  an  instance  ^  of  absence  of  the  auditory  canal  with  but  par- 
tial loss  of  hearing.  Mussey  «  reports  several  cases  of  congenitally  deficient 
or  absent  aural  appendages.  One  case  was  that  in  which  there  was  con- 
genital absence  of  the  external  auditory  meatus  of  both  ears  without  much 
impairment  of  hearing.  In  neither  ear  of  N.  W.  Goddard,  aged  twenty- 
seven,  of  Vermont,  reported  in  1834,  was  there  a  vestige  of  an  opening  or 
passage  in  the  external  ear,  and  not  even  an  indentation.  The  Eustachian 
tube  was  closed.  The  integmnents  of  the  face  and  scalp  were  capable  of 
receiving  acoustic  impressions  and  of  transmitting  them  to  the  organs  of  hear- 
ing. The  authors  know  of  a  student  of  a  prominent  New  York  University 
who  is  congenitally  deficient  in  external  ears,  yet  his  hearing  is  acute.  He 
liides  his  deformity  by  wearing  his  hair  long  and  combed  over  his  ears. 

The  knowledge  of  anomalous  auricles  is  lost  in  antiquity.  Figure  103 
represents  the  head  of  an  ^gipan  in  the  British  Museum  showing  a  super- 
niunerary  auricle.  As  a  rule,  supernumerary  auricles  are  preauricular 
appendages.  Warner,  in  a  report  of  the  examination  of  50,000  children, 
quoted  by  Ballantyne,  describes  33  with  su[)ernumerary  auricles,  represented 
by  sessile  or  pedunculated  outgrowths  in  front  of  the  tragus.  They  are  more 
commonly  unilateral,  always  congenital,  and  can  be  easily  removed,  giving  rise 

•  550,  xlv.,  43.       b  242^  ig^T,  xlii.,  149.  c  779,  184g,  i.,  139. 

d 476,  1869,  ii.,  41.    «  476,  1882,  i.,  465.    t  218,  xi.,  419.    «  124,  1837,  xxi.,  378. 
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to  no  unpleasant  sj'mptoms.  They  liavo  a  soft  and  clfuatic  conwBtoiKy,  and 
are  usually  »)mposc<l  of  a  liraliuo  or  n'ticnlnr  cartilnginous  axis  covered  with 
connootive  or  a4lii>ose  tissue  and  f^kin  bearing  fine  hairs ;  sometimes  both 
eartilagf^  and  fat  arc  absent.  They  an" 
oft*'n  associated  with  some  form  of  de- 
ftK?tive  audition — harelip,  ooular  disturb- 
ance, club-fi-et,  congenital  hemia,  etc. 
These  supernumerary  members  vary  frwn 
one  to  five  in  number  and  are  sometimes 
hereditarj-.  Reverdin  describes  a  man 
having  u  supemumeran-  nipple  on  the 
right  side  of  his  cheet,  of  whose  five 
cliildren  three  )iad  preauricular  append- 
ages. Figure  104  repn>sGnts  a  girl  with 
a.  supernumemr)'  auricle  in  the  neck,  de- 
scribed in  the  Ijancet,  1888.>  A  little 
girl  mider  Birkett's  care  in  Guy's  Hos- 
pital more  than  answered  to  IVIacbetli'^ 
"  '(Htiii>h  MiisHiiii).  recpiiwition,  "  Had  I  tliree  ears  I'd  Hear 

thee ! "  siuct.'  Aw  possessetl  two  super- 
fluous oniw  at  the  sides  of  the  ne<'k,  soniewlmt  lower  than  the  angle  of 
the  jaw,  whirli  were  well  devolo[)ed  as  to  their  external  contour  ami  made 
up  of  fibriK-artilage.''     Then;  is  UKriitioned  the  eas<'  of  a  boy  of  six  monthf ' 


on  the  left  Mv  ..f  wlios, 
<rleidon Histoid  nuiM'lc,  w. 


rek,  over  the  middle  anterior  border  of  tliestemo- 

1  nipple-like  pnije<-tioii  \  inch  iu  leugth ;  a  iwd  of 

1'  r>4'4,  IKV,  .VJH.  c  476,  1869,  it.,  1003. 
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cartilage  was  prolonged  into  it  from  a  thin  plate,  which  was  freely  movable 
in  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  forming  a  striking  analogue  to  an  auricle  (Fig.  105). 
Moxhay  *  cites  the  instance  of  a  mother  who  was  frightened  by  the  sight  of  a 
boy  with  hideous  contractions  in  the  neck,  and  who  gave  birth  to  a  child  with 
two  perfect  ears  and  three  rudimentary  auricles  on  the  right  side,  and  on  the 
left  side  two  rudimentary  auricles. 

In  some  people  there  is  an  ezcessive  development  of  the  auricular 
muscles,  enabling  them  to  move  their  ears  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of 
the  lower  animals.  Of  the  celebrated  instances  the  Abb6  de  Marolles,  says 
Vigneul-Marville,  bears  witness  in  his  "  M^moires  "  that  the  Regent  Crassot 
could  easily  move  his  ears.     Saint  Augustine  mentions  this  anomaly. 

Double  tympanitic  membrane  is  spoken  of  by  Loeseke.^  There  is 
sometimes  natural  perforation  of  the  tympanum  in  an  otherwise  perfect  ear, 
which  explains  how  some  people  can  blow  tobacco-smoke  from  the  ear. 
Fournier  ^  has  seen  several  Spaniards  and  Germans  who  could  perform  this 
feat,  and  knew  one  man  who  could  smoke  a  whole  cigar  without  losing  any 
smoke,  since  he  made  it  leave  either  by  his  mouth,  his  ears,  or  in  both  ways. 
Fournier  in  the  same  article  mentions  that  he  has  seen  a  woman  with  ears 
over  four  inches  long. 

Strange  to  say,  there  have  been  reports  of  cases  in  which  the  ossicles  were 
deficient  without  causing  any  imixjrfection  of  hearing.  Galdani^  mentions 
a  case  with  the  incus  and  malleus  deficient,  and  Scarpa  ^^^  and  Torreau  ^ 
quote  instances  of  deficient  ossicles.  Thomka  in  1895  reporteil  a  ciise  of 
suptTiuimerary  tympanic  ossicle,  the  nature  of  which  was  unknown,  although 
it  was  neither  an  inflammatory  product  nor  a  remnant  of  Meckel's  cartilage. 

Absence  of  the  Limbs. — Those  persons  bom  without  limbs  are  either 
the  subjects  of  intrauterine  amputation  or  of  embryonic  malformation.  Prob- 
ably the  most  celebrated  of  this  class  was  Marc  Cazotte,  otherwise  known  as 
"  Pepin,"  who  died  in  Paris  in  the  last  century  at  the  age  of  sixty-two  of  a 
chronic  intestinal  disorder.  He  had  no  arms,  legs,  or  scrotum,  but  from  very 
jutting  shoulders  on  each  side  were  well-formed  hands.  His  abdomen  ended 
in  a  flattened  buttock  with  badly-formed  feet  attached.  He  was  exhibited 
before  the  public  and  was  celebrated  for  his  dexterity.  He  ix^rfomied  nearly 
all  the  necessary  actions,  exhibited  skilfulness  in  all  his  movements,  and  was 
credited  with  the  ability  of  coitus.  He  wjis  quite  intellectual,  being  able  to 
write  in  several  languages.  His  skeleton  is  preserve<l  in  the  Mus^»  Dupuy- 
tren  (Fig.  106).  Flachsland  ®  speaks  of  a  woman  who  three  times  had  borne 
children  without  anns  and  legs.  Hastings '^  describes  a  living  child  bom 
without  any  traces  of  arms  or  legs  (Fig.  107).  Garlick  *^  has  seen  a  child 
with  neither  upper  nor  lower  extremities.  In  place  of  them  were  short 
stumps  three  or  four  inches  long,  closely  resembling  the  ordinary  stumj)s  after 

a  224,  1870.  b  302,  iv.,  148.  c  401,  vi.,    142.  ^379,  vi.,  321. 

e  Observat.  patholog.  Anat.,  p.  44.  f  776,  1826,  ii.,  39.  g  656,  1849. 
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aniputiiti'in.  The  IhikI.  rlips^t,  IkmIv,  suhI  nialo  gciiitiilw  woit  well  formwl.  and 
tlif  eliiUlsunivi'd.  Hiitfhin:ion  ■  n.-pin,--  tlie 
Iiistory  "i'  a  child  Ijurii  witlmut  extrftiiilit^ 
prolialih'  tilt'  nsiiilt  of  intrautcriiif  amjiuu- 
liuii.  Tli(.>  flap:;  were  hcaktl  at  tlip  dcltuid 
insertion  and  jiwt  below  tho  proin.  Parf' 
says  he  saw  in  Paris  u  niuu  without  arDiti,  who 
liy  iiipans  of  his  head  and  neck  ciiuld  era 
whiimr  hold  an  axe.  He  at*'  l»y  nieiin!>  of  liia 
flit,  a.iiit  and  playt-d  c-ards,  and  threw  dicf 
Mitli  the  suini'  members,  exhibiting  such  dex- 
tcrily  that  finally  his  eompanions  rcliiMil  to 
(ilay  « ith  him.  He  was  proved  to  be  » 
thief  aii<l  a  murderer  and  was  lina!ly  litiiig<<l 
at  (Sueldri's  {Fiji.  1'^**)-  Par^'  h1.-j>  relates 
lia\-iiiff  seen  a  woman  in  Pari'*  who  xwed, 
('UibriHdered,  and  did  other  things  with  her 
fiet.  Jiinsen*'"  speaks  of  a  man  in  Spain, 
Imrii  without  arms,  who  could  use  his  ftMl  aa 
will  !i^  mo^t  jMiople  use  their  arms.  Schenrk 
luid  LotidiiuM  give  desoripliiMis  of  nrndnM 
|.,.,.,,1... 

Hidke  •  deseribcf.  a  .hihl  t.,^  four  wh.M" 
np[HT  limliH  were  absent,  a  small  dimple  only 
ln'ing  in  tlieir  place.  He  had  fret-  movement 
of  the  shoulders  in  every  direction,  and  conld  gnisp  objects  bet\veen  liLs  eheeks 
and  his  aeromian  process  ;  tli(.>  prcliensile  power  of  the  toes  was  ivell  developtd. 


'/ 


x^ 
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as  he  could  pick  up  a  c 
■  T79,  law,  343. 


)iu  thrown  t<i  him.     A  monster  of  the  same  coufomui' 
'I  618,  1020.  "550,  1877.65. 
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tion  was  the  celebrated  painter,  Diicornet  (Fig.  109),  who  was  bom  at  Lille 

on  tlie  loth  of  Januan',  1 806.     He  waw  completely  deprived  of  anus,  but  the 

rest  of  the  body  was  well  formed  with 

the  exception  of  the  feet,  of  which  the 

second  toe  was  faulty.     The  deformity 

of  the  feet,  however,  had  the  happiest 

result,  as  the  space  l)etweon   the  great 

toe   and   its  neighbor  was  mncli  lat^r 

than  ordinar\-  and  the  toes  much  more 

mobile.     He  became  so  skilful   in   liis 

adopted  profession  tliat  he  finaily  painted 

a   picture  eleven  feet  in  heiglit  (repre- 
senting jMury  Magdaleue  at  the  feet  of 

Christ  after  the  resurrection),  which  was 

purchased  by  the  Government  and  given 

to  the  city  of  Lille.     Broca   describes 

James  Leedgwood,  who  was  deprived  of 

his  arms  and  had  only  one  leg.     He  ex- 
hibited  gr«it  dexterity  with  his  single 

foot,  wrote,  discharged  a  pistol,  etc. ;  he 

was  said  to  have  been  able  to  pick  up  a 

sewing-needle  on  a  slipperj-  surface  with 

his  eyes  blindfolded.     Capitan  described 

to  the  Soci6t6  d'anthropologie  de  Paris  a 

young  man  without  arms,  who  was  said 

to  play  a  violin  and  comet  with  liis  feet.  He  was  able  to  take  a  kerchief 
from  his  pocket  and  to  blow  his  nose ;  he  could  make  a 
cigarette,  light  it,  and  put  it  in  his  mouth,  play  cards, 
drink  from  a  glass,  and  eat  with  a  fork  by  the  aid  of 
his  dexterous  toes.  There  was  a  creature  exhibited  some 
time  since  in  the  principal  cities  of  France,  who  was  called 
the  "  I'hommo  tronc."  He  was  totally  deprived  of  all  his 
members.  Curran  ■  dencribes  a  Hindoo,  a  prostitute  of 
forty,  with  congenital  absence  of  l>oth  upper  extremities. 
A  slight  fleshy  protuberance  dei»ended  from  the  cicatrix 
of  the  humerus  and  shoulder-joint  of  the  left  side,  and 
until  the  jige  of  ten  there  wiis  one  on  the  right  side.  Siie 
performed  many  tricks  with  her  toes  (Fig,  110),  Caldaui 
speaks  of  a  monster  without  arms,  Davis ''  mentions  r»ne, 
and  Smith  "  describes  a  boy  of  four  with  his  upper  limbs 

entirely  absent.     Breschet  has  seen  a  child  of  nine  with  only  portions  of  the 

upper  arms  and  deformity  of  lower  extremities  and  pelvis 
*  536,  leST,  i.,  lie.  b  530,  1885,  338.  e  767,  18T3,  88. 
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he  saw  in  Paris  in  1573,  at  the  gate  of  St.  Andrew  des  Arts,  a  boy  of  nine^ 

a  native  of  a  small  village  near  Guise,  who  had  no  legs  and  whose  let)  foai 
was  represented  by  a  fleshy  body  hanging  fiuin  iJw 
tnink  ;  he  had  but  two  Angers  hanging  on  liis  right 
hand,  and  iiad  between  his  k'gs  what  resembled  % 
virile  penis.  Parf'  attributes  tliie  ajioiualy  to  a  d^ 
fault  in  the  quantity  of  semen. 

Tile  figure  and  slieleton  of  Harvey  I^-ach,  called. 
"  Hervio  Nono,"  is  in  the  museum  of  the  Universi^f 
College  in  London.  The  jwlvis  was  comparatively 
weak,  the  femurn  hardly  to  be  recognized,  and  (be 
right  tibia  and  foot  <lefective ;  the  left  foot 
better  developed,  although  iar  from  being  in  dua 
proportion  to  the  trunk  above.  He  wa«  one  of  tfaa 
most  remarkable  gymnasts  of  his  day,  iind  nut- 
withstimding  the  distortion  of  his  lower  limbs  had 
marvelous  power  and  agilit}'  in  them.  As  an  arenft> 
horseman,  either  staniling  or  sitting,  he  was  scarcely 
excelled.  He  walked  and  even  ran  quite  well,  and 
his  power  of  leaping,  i>artly  with  his  feet  and  partly 
Fig.  iin.— HiiiUooiiniiiai  with  his  liands,  wiis  unusual.  His  lower  limbs 
were  so  short  that,  erect,  he  touched  the  floor  with 

his  fingers,  but  he  earned  his  livelihood  as  much  with  his  lower  lui  with  lits 

upper  limbs.      In  his  skeleton  his  letl  lower  limb,  between  tlie  hip  and  heel, 

measured  16  inches,  while  the  right,  bet^vw'n  the 

same    points,   measured    nine    inehes   (Fig.    111)." 

Hare ''  mentions  a  Ixiy  of  five  and  a  half  whose  head 

and  trunk  were  the  same  as  in  any  other  riiild  of  like 

age.   He  was  22  J  inches  high,  had  no  spinal  cur\'a- 

ture,  but  was  absolutt^'ly  devoid  of  lower  extremities. 

The  right  arm  was  two  inches  long  and  the  left  2|. 

Each  contained  the  head  an<l  a  small  adjoining  \tot- 

tion  of  tlie  humerus.     The  legs  ivere  represented  by 

masses  of  cellular  tissue  and  fat  covered  by  skin 

which  projected  about  an  inch.     He  was  intelligent, 

had  a  good  memory,  and   exhibited  considerable 

activity.     He  seemed  to  have   had  more  tlian  usual 

mobility  and  power  of  flexion  of  the  lower  lumbar 

region.     When  on  his  back  he  was  unable  to  rise 

up,  but  resting  on  tlie  lower  part  of  the  pelvis  he 

was  able  to  mnitituin  himself  erect.     He  usually  ]»icked  \\\ 

teeth,  and  could  hold  a  coin  in  the  axilla  us  he  rolkKl   fr(im  pli 
■  476,  lew,  ii.,  CO. 
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His  rolling  was  accompliafaed  by  a  peculiar  twisting  of  l!ie  tJumix  und  lioiul- 
ing  of  the  pelvis.  Then;  was  no  history  of  matemul  impressiuii  during  preg- 
nancy, no  injur}',  and  no  hereditary  disjx>sition  to  anomalous  members. 
Figure  112  represents  a  boy  with  congenital  defieiency  of  the  lower  extremi- 
ties, who  was  exhibited  a  few  years  ago  in  Philadelphia.  In  Figure  113, 
which  represents  a  similar  case  in  a  girl  whose  photograph  is  deposited  in  tlie 
Mutter  Museum  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  Philadelphia,  we  see  how  cleverly 
the  congenital  defect  may  be  remedied  by  meclianieal  contrivance.  With  her 
crutches  and  artificial  legs  this  girl  was  said  to  have  moved  about  easily. 

Par\'iii''  describes  a  "turtle-man"  as  an  eetromelian,  almost  entering  the 
class  of  phoconielians  or  seal-like 
monsters ;  the  former  term  sig- 
nifies abortive  or  imperfect  for- 
mati<JU  nf  the  members.  The 
hands  and  feet  were  normally  de- 
veloped, but  the  arms,  forearms, 
and  legs  are  much  shortened  (see 
page  84). 

The  "  turtle- woman  "  of 
Denierara''  (Fig.  114)  was  so 
called  because  her  mother  when 
pR'gnant  was  frightened  by  a 
turtle,  and  also  from  the  child's 
fancied  resemblance  t*)  a  turtle. 
The  femur  was  six  inches  long; 
the  woman  had  a  foot  of  six 
bones,  four  being  tites,  viz.,  the 
first  and  seconil  phalange;^  of  the 
first  and  second  toes.  She  had 
an  acetabulum,  capsule,  aud  liga- 
nientum  teres,  but  no  tibia  or 
tibula ;  slie  also  had  a  defective 
right   forearm.     She  was   never 

tlie  victim  of  rachitis  or  like  disease,  but  died  of  syphilis  in  the  Colonial 
Hospital.  In  her  twenty-second  year  she  was  delivered  of  a  full-grown  child 
free  of  deformity. 

There  was  a  woman  living  in  Bavaria,  under  the  otiscrvation  nf  rtiibl,  "■ 
who  had  congenilal  absence  of  Imth  femurs  and  both  fibulas.  Almost  all  tiie 
muscles  of  the  thigh  existed,  and  the  main  attachment  fa)  the  pelvis  was  by 
a  large  capsular  articulation.  Charpentier  gives  the  portrait  of  a  woman  in 
whom  there  was  a  uniform  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  limbs.  Debnut 
portrays  a  young  man  with  almost  complete  absence  of  the  thigh  and  leg, 

>  latenmtional  Heil.  Mag.,  Fhilu.,  Jnue,  18»3.      l>  476,  1867,  iL.  678.      •>  368, 1661,  Nu.  48. 
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from  whose  right  hip  there  deiwnded  a  f<K>t  (Fig.  110).  Aoorell "  «lescribes 
a  peasant  of  twen^j'-six,  bom  witlioiit  a  hip,  thigli,  or  leg  on  the  right  side. 
The  external  genital  ot^ns  were  in  tlieir  usual  place,  but  there  w:ik  only  one 
testicle  in  the  scrotum.  The  man  was  virile.  Tlic  rectum  instead  of  ojxsn- 
ing  outward  and  underneath  was  deflected  to  the  right, 

Sttperntunerary  Limbs. — Hnller  reports  sevorsd  cases  of  supernumerary 
extremities.  Plancus''  spesiks  of  an  infant  witli  a  complete  fliini  leg,  and 
Dumcril "  cites  a  similar  instance.  Gc<»ifroy-Siiint-Hilaire  presented  U>  the 
Acad^mie  des  Sciences  in  1830  a  child  with  four  legs  and  feet  who  was  in 
good  health.  Amman  saw  a  girl  with  a  large  thigh  attached  to  her  nates. 
Below  the  thigh  was  a  single  leg  made  by  the  fusion  of  two  legs.  No  jKitella 
was  found  and  the  knee  was  anchylosed.     One  of  the  feet  of  the  supernu- 


<z2i 


j:=^ 
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merary  limb  luul  six  toes,  while  the  other,  whitrh  w.^s  merely  lui  outgrowth, 
had  two  toes  on  it. 

According  to  Julc3  GuCrin,  the  child  named  (rustav  Kvnini  was  Iwrn 
with  a  thigh  ending  in  two  legs  and  two  imiwrfect  feet  ilcpoudiiig  fn)ni  the 
left  nates  (Fig.  116). 

Tucker'^  describes  a  baby  bom  in  the  Sloane  Maternity  in  Xew  York, 
October  1,  1894,  who  had  a  third  leg  hanging  from  a  lH)uy  and  fleshy  union 
attiichcd  to  the  dorsal  Kpiiio.  The  supcrniimeriiry  leg  was  well  formed  an<I 
liad  a  left  foot  attuclu-<1  to  it.  I^arkin  and  Jones'  menticm  the  removal  of  a 
meningocele  and  a  supernumerary  limb  i'rom  an  infant  of  four  months.    This 


■  .M«l.  Chinii^.,  Aiuit.  Canea.  LoniloD,  1758,  8°.       ' 

e  Ball,  de  la  e.ic.  pliiluni.,  iii.,  3.  <I  12J,  Jan.,  1H95. 


,  etc,  Venetiis,  1749. 
<  224,  1889,  ii.,  310. 
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limb   containod   tlirw   fingris   only,  one   of  which   did  not  have    a   bony 
wkclrtoii. 

Vari-  ■  says  that  on  tlie  day  thi'  A'enctians  and  the  Genevois  nuido  peace 
a  monster  wns  Ihuti  in  Italy  which  liad  four  legs  of  equal  proportions,  and 
In-sides  had  two  suiHTniiincran-  anus  from  the  elbows  of  the  normal  limbs. 
This  ercaturc  livf<l  and  was  baptizi-*!  (Fig.  117). 

Anomalies  of  the  Feet. — Hatto''  has  seen  a  woman  who  bore  u  child 
that  had  tlm-e  feet.  Bull ''  jrives  a  description  ()f  a  female  infiint  with  the 
left  foot  double  or  cloven.  Tlii-re  was  only  <ine  heel,  but  tlie  anterior  portion 
oiinsirtteil  of  an  anterior  and  a  i>os- 
terior  jmil.  'L'hc  aitterior  fiwit  pre- 
sented a  ^rcnt  tiH  and  tour  -nmlhr 
ones,  but  deformed  liki  m  <  xaniplt 
of  Iidi]K'ii  <Hjiiimi\  ini-  tontiii 
lions  with  the  ontir  idgi.  of  th< 
anterior  jKirt  and  curving  ixnt  ith  ^_  _ 

it  was  a  iMisterior  pirt  loi>kiu^  not     fitf       ^H         a^      Ii\.\m 
unlike   a  fieeond    toot,   eontainin};    t^^      ^%^    M^     /A  m."M 


jiix  well-formoil  toes  i^itiiartMl  directly  Ix^niiitli  the  other  five.     Tlie  eiovra 
tfK-s  were  all  perfect  and  none  of  tliciii  weiv  welibwl  (Fig.  118). 


Then,  is  a  ehiss  of  m 
lilance  to  the  liibiilons  ' 
iiiHncncc  of  comprcs,-iioii 
gestatiiin  fusion  of  tiic 


illiistralion  shows  lli.-  apj"  ariim-i-  of  Hicse  i 

Ihonglit  to  H'scnible  tlicenchautnsses  i-clebnit 

Anomalies  of  the  Hand. — ItlunienlKicii , 

"m?",  1017.  ''4li2,T.  ii.,:i:J9. 


leil  "Sirens"  on  account  of  their  rtweni- 
atuH's  111'  mythology-  of  that  name.  Under  the 
•icii-iscil  in  ilic  ntenis  during  the  early  peritid  of 
xti-cniitics  is  ellifted.     The  ucooiii|Kinyiiig 


usti' 


ifcri 


iiiisti-i^  (Fig.  lift),  which  are 
d  by  Homer. 

Rides  of  ail  officer  who,  having 
<^  31S,  1875,  xciiL,  1398. 
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lost  his  right  hand,  was  subsequently  presenteil  by  his  wife  with  infants  of 
both  sexes  showing  the  same  deformity.  Murray  *  cites  the  instance  of  a 
woman  of  thirty-eight,  well  developed,  healthy,  and  the  mother  of  normal 
children,  who  had  a  double 
hand.  The  left  arm  was  ab- 
normal, the  flexion  of  the  elbow 
imperfect,  and  the  forearm  ter- 
minated in  a  double  hand  with 
only  rudimentary  thumbs.  In 
working  as  a  charwoman  she 
leaned  on  the  back  of  the 
flexed  carpus.  The  double  hand 
could  grasp  firmly,  though  the 
maximum  power  was  not  so 
great  as  that  of  the  right  hand. 
Sensation  wjis  equally  acute  in 
all  three  of  the  hands.  The 
middle  and  ring  fingers  of  the 
supernumerary  hand  were  web- 
bed as  far  as  the  proximal  joints, 
and  the  movements  of  this  hand 
were  stiif  and  imperfect.  No 
single  finger  of  the  two  hands 
could  be  extended  while  the 
other  seven  were  flexed  (Fig.  120).  Girald^s  saw  an  infant  in  1864  with 
somewhat  the  same  deformity,  but  in  which  the  disposition  of  the  muscles 
and  tendons  permitted  the  ordinary  movements  (Fig.  121). 

Absence  of  Digits. — Maygrier^  describes  a  woman  of  twenty-four  who 

instead  of  having  a  hand  on  each  arm  had  only  one  finger, 
and  each  foot  had  but  two  toes.  She  was  delivered  of  t\vo 
female  children  in  1827  and  one  in  1829,  each  having 
exactly  the  same  deformities.  Her  mother  was  perfectly 
formed,  but  the  father  had  but  one  toe  on  his  foot  and 
one  finger  on  his  left  hand. 

Kohlcr^'  gives  photographs  of  quite  a  remarkable  case 
of  suppression  and  deformity  of  the  digits  of  both  the 
fingers  and  toes  (Fig.  122). 

Figure  123  shows  a  man  who  was  recently  exhibited 
in  Philadelphia.  He  had  but  two  fingers  on  each  hand  and  two  toes  on  each 
foot,  and  resembles  Kohler's  case  in  the  anomalous  digital  conformation. 

Figure  124  represents  an  exhibitionist  with  congenital  suppression  of  four 
digits  on  each  hand. 


Fig.  120.— Double  hand  (Murray). 


Fig.  121.— I>oublc    hand 
((iirald^). 


«  eSO,  1861-4,  iv.,  163 ;  also  550,  xlvi. 

b  Essai  siir  les  monstres  hiimaines,  Diss.  Inaiig. 


c  199,  March  6,  1893. 
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Tubby*  has  seen  a  boy  of  three  in  whom  the  first,  second,  and  third  toes 
of  each  foot  were  suppressed,  the  great  toe  and  the  little  toe  being  so  over- 
grown that  they  could  be  opposed.  In  this  family  for  four  generations  15  indi- 
viduals out  of  22  presented  this  defect  of  the  lower  extremity.  The  patient's 
brothers  and  a  sister  had  exactly  the  same  deformity,  which  has  been  called 
'*  lobster-olaw  foot" 

Falla  of  Jedburgh  speaks  of  an  infant  who  was  born  without  forearms 
or  hands  ;  at  the  elbow  there  was  a  single  finger  attached  by  a  thin  string  of 
tissue.  This  was  the  sixth  child,  and  it  presented  no  other  deformity'.  Falla 
also  says  that  instances  of  intrauterine  digital  amputation  are  occasionally 
seen. 

According  to  Annandale,  supernumerary  digits  may  be  classified  as 
follows : — 

(1)  A  deficient  organ,  loosely  attached  by  a  narrow  pedicle  to  the  hand 
or  foot  (or  to  another  digit). 

(2)  A  more  or  less  developed  organ,  free  at  its  extremity,  and  articu- 
lating Mrith  the  head  or  sides  of  a  metacarpal,  metatarsal,  or  phalangeal  bone. 

(3)  A  fully  developed  separate  digit. 

(4)  A  digit  intimately  united  along  its  whole  length  with  another  digit, 
and  having  either  an  additional  metacarpal  or  metatarsal  bone  of  its  own,  or 
articulating  with  the  head  of  one  which  is  common  to  it  and  another  digit. 

Superstitions  relative  to  supernumerary  fingers  have  long  been  prevalent. 
In  the  days  of  the  ancient  Chaldeans  it  was  for  those  of  royal  birth  especially 
that  divinations  relative  to  extra  digits  were  cast.  Among  the  ancients  we 
also  occasionally  see  illustrations  emblematic  of  wisdom  in  an  individual  with 
many  fingers,  or  rather  double  hands,  on  each  arm. 

Hutchinson,**  in  his  comments  on  a  short-limbed,  polydactylous  dwarf 
(Fig.  125)  which  was  dissected  by  Ruysch,  the  celebrated  Amsterdam  anat- 
omist, writes  as  follows  : — 

"This  quaint  figure  is  copied  from  Theodore  Kerckring's  'Spici- 
l(^um  Anatomicum,^  published  in  Amsterdam  in  1670.  The  description 
states  tliat  the  body  was  that  of  an  infant  found  drowned  in  the  river  on 
October  16,  1668.  It  was  dissected  by  the  renowned  Ruysch.  A  detailed 
description  of  the  skeleton  is  given.  My  reason  for  now  reproducing  the 
plate  is  that  it  offers  an  important  item  of  evidence  in  reference  to  the  develop- 
ment of  short-limbed  dwarfs.  Although  we  must  not  place  too  much  reliance 
on  the  accuracy  of  the  draughtsman,  since  he  has  figured  some  superfluous 
lumbar  vertebrae,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  limbs  are  much  too 
short  for  the  trunk  and  head.  This  remark  especially  applies  to  the  lower 
limbs  and  pelvis.  These  are  exactly  like  those  of  the  Norwich  dwarf  and 
of  the  skeleton  in  the  Heidelberg  Museum  which  I  described  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  '  Archives.'     The  point  of  extreme  interest  in  the  present  case 

•  476,  Feb.  17,  1894.  b  166,  April,  1893. 
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ir-  tliat  tliis  (luarfint:  of  tlifi  limbs  is  a.^sociatt.-*!  with  |x>lydactyli»m.      Both  die 

\>:iw\~  liavf  wvcii  dijriis.     'V\\>:  rijrtit  fimt  lias  eight  and  the  left  nine.     The 

ci>ii(]itii»iiii  art!  nut  tocm.-tly  rivniniutrkiil,  i^incc  in  some  iD^tances  a  metacarpal  or 
mvtutanial  Itonc  is  wanting;  or,  to  put  it 
()tlicm'ii?e,  two  are  welded  together.  It  will 
lie  H><-n  that  the  upper  extremities  are  m 
t<h(>rt  that  the  \i\^  of  the  di^ts  will  onlj 
just  tiiucli  tlif  ilia<r  crests. 

"This  (Kx-urrence  of  short  limbs  with 
poi_v<lairtvlij'm  »eenis  to  prove  conclu»velj 
t)iat  the  coiitUtion  may  be  due  to  a  modi- 
ficntiou  of  development  of  a  totally  different 
iiatiin-  fniiii  rickets.  It  is  probable  that 
tlie  infant  \va.s  not  at  full  term.  Anun^ 
till'  \y.Antji  which  the  author  has  noticed  in 
tiis  (l<^»cription  are  tlmt  the  fontanelle  waa 
(lonhio  it»  UKual  size ;  that  the  orbits  were 
sonidwlmt  deformed ;  tliat  the  two  halves 
of  the  lower  jaw  wore  already  united  ;  and 
that  the  ril>s  were  short  and  Imdly  formed. 
lie  »\m,  of  coiirw,  drawti  attention  to  the 
shortness  of  the  limbs,  the  stoutness  of  the 
loii^  hemes,  and  the  euj)emumeniry  digits. 
1  liixl  no  statement  that  the  skeleton  was 
I'lu.  '"'■~^['''|'2|J''| '^[^  Iin'rf  """'"'  dei)ositc*i  in  any  mut)oum,  but  it  is  very  pos- 
silih'  that  it  is  ^ttll  in  existence  in  Amster^ 

diun,  and  if  so  il  is  veiy  desirable  that  it  should  \vi  more  exactly  described." 
In    l*"ipure   llili,  \   re  presents   division  of  thumb  after   Giiyot-Daub^ 

nshowsaly]m-al.-as<'of 

fuiH'rniimenirv      lin^r'Ts, 

and  ('  pirtuiys  Montud's 

4-asi'   of    ihi]ilti-iiti<m    of 

of  a  hand  widi  nine  lin- 
i:i'i-s  and  a  fool  with  iiiiu> 
i.u's.     \'i.i;;ht  ni'oiils  an 

iuslatii r  l-l  liniT'Ts  on 

.-aril  hand  and  1-->t.H's..n 

ea.h   I'll.!,     S-iviar.1  s:ih 

iiu  inliini  ai   llu-   ll.'<[t'l-Pivu  in  Tai-is  in  liiS7 

cat-li  nicndxT.     Annandalc  i-i'lan>  thv  histon-  i<f 

and  two  thnnd»  on  i-ach  hand,  and  auoiluT  wh 


wliich  lu>d  40  digiti>,  ten  on 
I  woman  who  had  six  tinprs 
I  Imd  eight  toes  on  one  foot 
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Meckel  tells  of  a  case  in  which  a  man  had  12  fingers 

fornu'tfl.    Jiiul    \v1uv<p    chihlron    and 
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trations in  the  text,  and  38  cdored  and 
half-tone  plates.  Qoth,  $6XX)  net; 
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cMtnlnatrd  or  modtfifid.  More  than  forty  of  the 
old  fUtslrationa  have  been  replaced  by  newonei» 
which  add  very  materially  to  the  ekiddatton  of 
the  tezt»  aa  they  picture  methods^  not  qpedmeni. 
The  leclion  on  the  Uadder^  tirethrat  and  ttrelen 
li  eatenrfvefy  altercdt  the  chapters  on  technique 
and  afttf-treatment  have  been  considerably  en- 
laffedy  and  the  portions  devoted  to  plastic  work 
have  been  so  frcatfy  Improved  as  to  be  prac- 
tically new.  Hysterectomy,  both  abdominal 
and  vaginal,  has  been  rewritten,  and  all  the 
descriptions  of  operative  procedures  have  been 
carefully  reviwd  and  fuUy  flhotrated.  Ji  Ji  Ji 
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and  12  toes,  all  well 

•rited   the  deformity. 

icorded  ^  the  account 

hand,  one  fracture<l. 

lis  who  had  ten  toes. 

ven  to  ten  fingers  on 

icrer*^  gives  an  ilhis- 

N\t\i  seven  fingers  on 

each  foot  there  was 

e  webbed. 

lenionstnited.  R^u- 
le  Kelleia  family  of 
aces  reported ;  it  is 
;   intermarriage  with 

triages  are  prevalent 
Qiily  of  Foldi  in  the 
8  and  confine  their 
infants  born  with  the 
dultery.  The  inhab- 
of  the  last  century, 
nds  or  feet.  Being 
•  had  for  many  years 
lication  being  o|)ened, 
I  vanished.  Mauper- 
ose  members  had  24 
3entc<l  with  a  normal 
ince  in  the  Western 
lasted  through  five 
10  same  family  who 
er  of  supernumerary 

ifteen  both  of  whose 
.ml  accessory  n<Hlu)ed 
ot.  The  boy's  father 
1  out  of  28  indiyid- 
Tlie  deformity  was 


y  Panaroli,'    Ephcm- 
fii«if?»,  i»iuiii'«Mi> »,  uo  »cii  <i»  111  iinintri»ui.-»  yjxit tto,ia  oittC?e.      1  liis  anouialy  IS 


••*  Ta^i,  1H79,  n.  8.,  ix.,  37-42.  »»  47(5,  IK'JS,  ii..  (MW. 

««  502, 1H70.  o  Anhiv  f.  Kinderheilk.,  xvii.,  1894,  244. 

K  Montreal  Med.  Jour.,  Dec,  1894.         h  224,  July  7,  1894. 


^'  225,  1H4H.  :.,  3:59. 

f  i:5f),  No.  1(1. 

i  617,  iii.,  ol)s.  46. 
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not  <'(>iifin<^l  to  miin  »Ioni< ;  ii[M>!i,  <lo^,  and  otlicr  lower  animals  pcwsesfi  it 
lliicc()lmlus,  the  <-fl<'l>rdte<i  liorse  i»f  Alcxamler,  and  the  hun<c  of  C'lCMir  were 
rfiiitl  to  liavc  lieon  oIoven-liootiKl. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  digits  is  tlic  result  of  many  different  proc«^ee$, 
and  tni((  livp-rtrojiliy  or  |;if)::ii]tiBiii  must  he  difforentiated  from  acrunii>^y, 
fli^pli!iiitbisii«,  leoitliasis,  anil  arthritis  deformans,  for  which  distinctioD  the 
rciidcr  is  refern-d  to  an  article  by  Park,"  Park  also  calls  attention  to  the 
differeiKT  between  aci|uire<l  ^i;r<<<)t>!^i>i>  [>articnlurly  of  the  finger  and  toe?,  and 
another  condition  of  conftenital  jrigantiism,  in  which  either  after  or  before 
hirth  there  xa  a  relatively  <lispro]ntrtionate,  «>metimee  enornioiiP,  ovci^rowth 
of  iK'rlia]ii*  ono  fiiifjier  or  two,  )K-rha[>s  of  a  limited  portion  of  tt  liand  or  fixit, 
or  jKuwibly  of  a  |>art  of  one  of  the  limbs.  The  Itest  collection  of  thin  kind 
of  ppeeimens  is  in  the  College  of  Sor^ 
^eons  in  I^ndon. 

Cnrling''  quotea  a  moiit  prenlior 
instance  of  hy|»ertrophy  of  the  finjiets 
in  a  sickly  girl  (Fig.  127).  The  mid- 
dle and  ring  fingers  of  the  rijfht  hand 
were  of  nniL«ual  size,  the  mi<ldle  fin- 
ger meaijuring  5|  inches  in  length  and 
four  inches  in  circumferenee.  On  tiw 
\i.\\  hand  tlie  thumb  and  middle  fin- 
gers were  hypertrophied  and  the  in- 
<le.\  finger  was  as  long  as  the  mid<lle 
one  of  the  right  hand.  The  middle 
finger  had  a  lateral  curvature  out- 
wanl,  due  to  a  displacfinent  of  the 
extensor  tendon.  This  nflcetion  re- 
FiK.  127.— iiri«Tir.>iii»..i  tiuniTf.  semhled  acromegaly.     Curling  cites 

similar  cases,  one  in  a  Spanish  gentle- 
man, (riiviTiior  of  Luzon,  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  in  1850,  who  had  an 
extnmnlinaiy  middle  finger,  which  he  couceaknl  l»y  currj-ing  it  in  the  breast 
of  his  ciNit. 

IInt<liinsou*^"'  i-xhibited  a  ]»liotogniph  showing  the  absence  of  tbe 
radius  anil  thumb,  with  slmrteningof  the  fi)reai'm.  Conditions  more  or  less 
apimwcliing  tliiri  hatl  iK-eurred  in  sevenil  members  of  the  name  family.  In 
some  tiicy  were  iiss(M'iatrd  with  detects  of  development  in  the  lower  extremi- 
ties als...' 

The  varieties  of  club-foot — talijxs  varus,  valgus,  oqu  in  up,  equino-vaniR, 

etc. — arc  so  well  known  that  they  will  he  [wsseil  with  mention  only  of  a  few 

jxTsoiis  wlio  have   Inch  notctl   for  their  activity  despite  their  ileformily. 

Tyrtce,  I'arini,  Ityiiin,  and  Seott  ai-e  among  the  jmets  who  were  clul>-footed; 

n  liiltT.  yin\.  MiiK.,  I'lutii.,  ,Tul.v,  18!>6.  ^  550.  1845,  xsviii.,  «23. 
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some  writers  say  that  Shakespeare  sufifered  in  a  sliglit  degree  from  this  de- 
formity. Agesilas,  Gens^ric,  Robert  II.,  Duke  of  Normandy,  Henry  II., 
Emjieror  of  the  West,  Otto  II.,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  Charles  II.,  King  of 
Naples,  and  Tamerlane  were  victims  of  deformed  feet  Mile.  Valli^re,  the 
mistress  of  Louis  XIV.,  was  supposed  to  liave  both  club-foot  and  hip-disease. 
Genu  valgum  and  genu  varum  are  ordinary  deformities  and  quite  common 
in  all  classes. 

Transpositions  of  the  character  of  the  vertebras  are  sometimes  seen. 

In  man  the  lumbar  vertebra?  have  sometimes  assumed  the  character  of  the 
sacral  vertebrae,  the  sacral  vertebrae  presenting  the  aspect  of  lumbar  vertebrae, 
etc.  It  is  quite  common  to  see  the  first  lumbar  vertebra  presenting  certain 
characteristics  of  the  dorsal. 

Numerical  anomalies  of  the  vertebrae  are  quite  common,  generally 

in  the.  lumbar  and  dorsal  regions,  being  quite  rare  in  the  cervical,  although 
there  have  been  instances  of  six  or  eight  cervical  vertebrae.  In  the  lower 
animals  the  vertebrae  are  prolonged  into  a  tail,  which,  however,  is  sometimes 
absent,  particularly  when  hereditary  influence  exists.  It  has  been  noticed 
in  the  class  of  dogs  whose  tails  are  habitually  amputated  to  impn)ve  their 
apix»arance  that  the  tail  gradually  decreases  in  length.  Some  breeders  deny 
this  fact. 

Human  Tails. — ^The  prolongation  of  the  coccyx  sometimes  takes  the  sha])e 
of  a  caudal  extremity  in  man.  Broca  and  others  claim  that  the  sacrum  and 
the  coccyx  represent  the  normal  tail  of  man,  but  examples  are  not  infrequent 
in  which  there  has  been  a  fleshy  or  bony  tail  appended  to  the  coccygeal 
region.  Traditions  of  tailed  men  are  old  and  widespread,  and  tailed  nices 
were  supposed  to  reside  in  almost  every  country.  There  was  at  one  time 
an  ancient  belief  that  all  Cornishmen  had  tails,  and  certain  men  of  Kent 
were  said  to  have  been  afflicted  with  tails  in  retribution  for  their  insults  to 
Thomas  h  Becket.  Struys,  a  Dutch  traveler  in  Formosa  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  describes  a  wild  man  caught  and  tied  for  execution  who  had  a  tail 
more  than  a  foot  long,  which  was  covered  with  red  hair  like  that  of  a  cow. 

The  Niam  Niams  of  Central  Africa  are  reported  to  have  tails  smooth  and 
hairy  and  from  two  to  ten  inches  long.  Hubsch  of  Constantinople  remarks 
that  both  men  and  women  of  this  tribe  have  tails.  Carpus,  or  Berengarius 
Carpensis,  as  he  is  called,  in  one  of  his  Commentaries  said  that  there 
were  some  people  in  Hibernia  with  long  tails,  but  whether  they  were  fleshy 
or  cartilaginous  could  not  be  known,  as  the  people  could  not  I)e  approacheil. 
Certain  supposed  tailed  races  which  have  been  described  I)y  sea-captains  and 
voyagers  are  really  only  examples  of  i)eople  who  wear  artificial  appendages 
about  the  waists,  such  as  palm-leaves  and  hair.  A  certain  Wesleyan  mission- 
ary, George  Brown,  in  1876  spoke  of  a  formal  ])reeding  of  a  tailed  race  in 
Kali,  off  the  coast  of  New  Britain.  Tailless  children  were  slain  at  once,  as 
they  would  be  exposed  to  public  ridicule.     The  tailed  men  of  Borneo  are 
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people  afflictof]  witli  hnn.tlitaP''  iiiulfonuutioii  analogous  to  sexdigitifva.  A 
tailc-<i  nux  of  prirK-<-.s  Iiiivv  ri)le<l  KajtioiMKitana,  and  are  fond  of  their  ances- 
tral niark,'^  TIilto  arv  faliulou:^  i<turit;!>  tuld  of  oauoes  in  the  East  Indie 
wliicli  liav<>  hok-K  in  thc-ir  1iench(hi  niadt-  for  the  tails  of  the  ruwers.  At  one 
time  in  tlic  t^st  tliv  prcfwntrc  of  tailri  wa»  taken  a&  a  sign  of  hrute  force. 

Tln-re  was  roi)orto«l  fn»iii  Caracas"  the  diswovery  of  a  tribe  of  Indians  io 
I'aru(riii>y  who  wt-re  [)nivuU><]  with  tails.  The  narrative  roads  somewhat  after 
tliiH  niunticr  :  One  day  a  niinilMT  of  workmen  belonging  to  Tacura  Tujti  while 
eiigagt-d  in  cutting  grasH  )uid  their  niiileri  attacked  by  itome  Guayacuj'an  In- 
dians. The  workmen  puniiied  the  Inilians  but  only  succeeded  in  capturing  a 
iHiy  of  eight.  He  wa»  taken  to  the  hoiim:  of  Sctlor  Francisco  Galeochoa,  at 
I'iNHKlas,  and  was  there  discovered  to  have  a  tail  ten  inches  long.  On  inters 
nigution  the  Ixiy  stated  that  hv  had  a  brother  who  had  a  tail  as  long  as  his 
f>\vn,  and  that  all  the  tribe  had  tails. 

A«-tiufi,  Bartholinus,  Falk,  Har\'ey,  K<')lping,  Hesse,  Paulinus,  Stranss,  and 
AVoltr  (pve  ilestrriptions  of  tails.  Blanchard  "* 
says  he  saw  a  tail  fully  a  span  in  length  ;  and 
there  is  a  description  in  1690  of  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Kmanuel  Konig,  a  son  of  a  doctor 
of  laws,''"  who  had  a  tail  half  a  span  lot^, 
which  grew  directly  downward  from  the  coccyx 
an<l  wiiN  <!oiled  on  the  perineum,  causing  much 
discomfort.  Jaitob**  describesa  pouch  of  skin 
n'si'inl))ing  a  tail  which  hung  from  the  tip  of 
the  coccyx  to  tlie  length  of  six  inches.  It  was 
removed  and  was  found  to  be  thicker  than  the 
*^''''<i1iiril*ilM"imIi^r  M.  "i^!!Z^..  ""  thumb,  ecinsisted  of  distinctly  jointed  portions 
with  synovial  oi}»sulos.  Gosselin  saw  at  his 
clinic  Hiiuidal  apjK'udix  in  an  tnliuit  whi<-h  niciisurrd  alxiut  tcncm.  (Fig.  128). 
Lissner  wiys  tliat  in  INT'i  he  llswi^t<■^l  in  the  deliven,'  of  a  young  girl  who  had 
a  tail  consisting  of  a  cikvvx  pmlongcd  anil  covered  with  skin,  and  in  1884  he 
saw  tli<'  same  girl,  iit  t)iis  time  tlie  tail  measuring  nearly  13  em. 

Vin-liow  n-ceivctl  forcxaininiitiun  a  tail  three  inches  long  amputated  from 
a  lioy  of  eight  weeks.  Orustcin,  (hit'f  physician  of  the  (Iwek  army,  deserilteii 
a  <inrk  of  twenty-six  who  liail  a  hairless,  coiiie^d  tail,  fn-c  only  at  the  tiji, 
two  inehiw  long  and  eontiiiiiiiiL:  tliree  vertelmc.  He  also  remarks  timt  other 
instiiiires  l.Mve  hwn  observnl  in  reeniits.  Tbirk  of  Broussa  in  1820  de- 
sirilxMi  the  tiiil  "fa  ICuiil  of  twenty-two  which  contained  four  vertebne. 
lt<lin<ivsl;i''  gives  :in  an'oimt  of  w  hi]>-joi]it  aniput.iliou  «ik1  extirpation  of  a 
fatty  ean.hil  extri'iiiity.  the  only  one  he  had  ever  observed. 

llelni-e  ihi'  r.erlin  Auilir<i|Hdogieiil  Sociily  thei-e  wen-  presented  two  adult 
mule  Papuans,  in  giMid  hiidtli  and  spirits,  who  luid  Iieen  brought  from  Xew 
■  17«,  1S8.">,  ii.,  45-2.  i'  rUI.  I^JT.  •  270, 1992. 
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Guinea;  their  coccygeal  bones  projected  IJ  inches.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  June,  1890,  says  that  he  saw  in  London  a  photo- 
graph of  a  boy  with  a  considerable  tail.  The  "  Moi  Boy  '^  was  a  lad  of 
twelve,  who  was  found  in  Cochin  China,  with  a  tail  a  foot  long  which  was 
simply  a  mass  of  flesh.  Miller  *  tells  of  a  West  Point  student  who  had  an 
elongation  of  the  coccyx,  forming  a  protuberance  which  bulged  very  visibly 
under  the  skin.  Exercise  at  the  riding  school  always  gave  him  great  dis- 
tress, and  the  protuberance  would  often  chafe  until  the  skin  was  broken,  the 
blood  trickling  into  his  boots. 

Bartels**  presents  a  very  complete  article  in  which  he  describes  21  per- 
sons born  with  tails,  most  of  the  tails  being  merely  fleshy  protuberances. 
Darwin  ^^  speaks  of  a  person  with  a  fleshy  tail  and  refers  to  a  French  arti- 
cle on  human  tails.^ 

Science*^  contains  a  description  of  a  negro  child  bom  near  Louisville, 
eight  weeks  old,  with  a  pedunculated  tail  2  J  inches  long,  with  a  base  1^ 
inches  in  circumference.  The  tail  resembled  in  shape  a  pig's  tail  and  had 
grown  J  inch  since  birth.  It  showed  no  signs  of  cartilage  or  bone,  and  had 
its  origin  from  a  point  slightly  to  the  left  of  the  median  line  and  about  an 
inch  above  the  end  of  the  spinal  column. 

Dickinson®  recently  reported  the  birth  of  a  child  with  a  tail  (Fig.  129). 
It  was  a  well-developed  female  between  5J  and  six  pounds  in  weight  The 
coccyx  was  covered  with  the  skin  on  both  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces. 
It  thus  formed  a  tail  of  the  size  of  the  nail  of  the  little  finger,  with  a  length 
of  nearly  -^  inch  on  the  inner  surface  and  f  inch  on  the  rear  surface.  This 
little  tip  could  be  raised  fn)m  the  body  and  it  slowly  sank  back. 

In  addition  to  the  familiar  caudal  projection  of  the  human  fetus,  Dickin- 
son mentions  a  group  of  other  vestigial  remains  of  a  former  state  of  things. 
Briefly  these  are  : — 

(1)  The  plica  semilunaris  as  a  vestige  of  the  nictitating  membrane  of 
certain  birds. 

(2)  The  pointed  ear,  or  tlio  turned-down  tip  of  the  ears  of  many  men. 

(3)  The  atrophied  muscles,  such  as  those  that  move  the  ear,  that  are  well 
developed  in  certain  people,  or  that  shift  the  scalp,  resembling  the  action  of 
a  horse  in  ridding  itself  of  flies. 

(4)  The  supracondyloid  foramen  of  the  humerus. 

(5)  The  vermiform  appendix. 

(6)  The  location  and  direction  of  the  hair  on  the  trunk  and  limbs. 

(7)  The  dwindling  wisdom-teeth. 

(8)  The  feet  of  the  fetus  strongly  deflected  inward,  as  in  the  apes,  and 
persisting  in  the  early  months  of  life,  together  with  great  mobility  and  a  dis- 
tinct projection  of  the  great  toe  at  an  angle  from  the  side  of  the  foot. 

a  545,  1881,  165.  b  157,  1880,  c  669,  1867-8,  p.  625. 
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(!))  Tlic  n^nmrkaMc  gi-:tspiiig  jHtwor  of  the  Imnd  nt  birth  and  for  a  frw 
wfckx  thcniiittT,  thnt  ])cnnits  young  babios  to  sus^K'nd  their  whole  weight  od 
a  (mio  tiir  a  jicriod  vEiniiig  from  hnlf  a  ininuto  ti>  two  minuteii. 

Horrwks  "  asorihfs  to  these  nnal  tags  a  pathologic  importance.  He  clainu> 
that  thej-  iniiy  Ix'  productive  of  fistula  in  ano,  uuperficial  ulceratious,  feeul  ciiii- 
cretionfi,  tiswurc  in  aiio,  and  that  they  may  hyijcrtropliy  and  set  up  tenesmus 
nud  other  troubles.  The  pnweuce  of  htiniau  tails  liai;  given  rise  to  discii>b«icn 
between  friends  and  op[K>nents  of  tlie  Darwinian  theory.     By  doniti  it  is 


ng.  1 


considered  a  n'version  to  the  lower  s|><*ies,  while  others  deny  this  aod  olaim 
it  to  lie  simply  a  {Kitholiigi<-  apjK'ndix. 

Anomalies  of  the  Spinal  Canal  and  Contents. — When  there  is  a 
■Icfault  in  the  spinal  coluniu,  the  vicv  of  coiifornrntion  is  called  spina  bifida. 
Tliis  is  of  two  classes  :  fiivi,  a  siiiijiU-  ojK'iiitijr  in  the  vcrtehml  ennal,  and, 
«vond,  !i  l:ii^;  cleft  suHieimil  to  allow  t!ie  efiress  of  spinal  membranes  and 
sulwtauce.     Figure  l.'JO  i-eprescats  a  large  congenital  saeml  tumor. 

Achanl ''  s)>caks  of  [KU'tial  duplication  of  the  central  canal  of  the  spuial 
oml.     W-  (Vfco  '■  rcjHirls  a  singular  <'asc  of  <lu]ilication  of  the  luiiiliur  eep- 

•  yuar.  Mill.  Jour.,  July,  18W.      l-  ^43,  ISiS,  923.       <=  MorBngni,  Napoli,  1857,  i.,  3W. 
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iiicnt  of  the  spinal  cord.     Wagner  speaka  of  duplication  of  a  portion  of  the 

(ipiiial  cord. 

Foot'  records  a  case  of  amyelia,  or  absence  of  the  spinal  cord,  in  a  fetus 

with  lieniia  cerebri  aud  complete  fissure  of  the  spinal 

culuniu.     Nicoll  and  Arnold ''  describe  an  anencephalous 

fetus  witli  absence  of  spinal  marrow  ;   and  Smith  also 

records  the  birth  of  an  amyelitic  fetus. '^ 

In   some    persons  there  are  exaggerated  cuiratUTes 

of  the  spine.     Tlie  first  of  tliese  curvatures   is  called 

kyph()sis,  in  which  the  curvature  is  posterior ;  second,  lor- 
dosis, in  which  the  curvature  is  anterior;  third,  scoliosis, 

in  which  it  is  lateral,  to  the  right  or  left. 

Kyphosis  is  tlie  most  common  of  tlie  deviations  in  man 

and  is  most  often  found  in  the  dorsal  region,  ultlioiigh  it 

may  l)c  in  the  lumbar  region.     Congenital  kyphosis  is  very 

rare  in  man,  is  generally  seen  in  monsters,  and  wlicn  it  does 
exist  is  usually  accompanic<1  by  lordosis 
or  spina  bifida.  We  sometimes  observe  a  condition  of 
anterior  curvature  of  the  lumbar  and  sacral  regions,  which 
might  be  taken  for  a  congenital  lordosis,  but  this  is  really  a 
deformity  pniduced  after  birtli  by  the  physiologic  weight 
of  the  body.  Figure  131  represents  a  case  of  lordosis  caused 
by  paralysis  of  the  spinal  muscles. 

Analogous  to  this  is  what  the  accoucheurs  call  spt)ndy- 
lolisthesis.  Scoliosis  may  bo  a  cervicodorsal,  dorso- 
lumbar,  or  lumbosacral  curve,  and  the  inclination  of  the 
vertebral  column  may  be  to  the  right  or  left  (Figs.  132 
and  133).  The  pathologists  divide  scoliosis  into  a  myo- 
pathic varietj',  in  which  the  trouble  is  a  physiologic  .in- 
tagonism  of  the  muscles ;  or  osteopathic,  ordinarily  asso- 
ciated with  rachitis,  wliicli  Iatt«^r  variety  is  generally 
accountable  for  congenital  scoliosis.  In  some  cases  the 
diameter  of  the  cliest  is  shortened  to  an  almost  incredible 
degree,  but  may  yet  Iw  coni])atible  with  life.  Glover  *'  speaks 
of  an  extraordinary  deformity  of  the  chest  with  bitoml 
curvature  of  the  s])ine,  in  which  the  diameter  from  the 
pit  of  the  stomach  to  the  spinal  integument  was  only  o^ 
ng,  ni.-LnrdoBii,      inches. 

m^^HitM). '''""'  Superaumerary  ribs   are   not   at  all    uncommon    in 

man,  nearly  evcri,'  medical  nuisetim  having  some  examples. 

Cervical  ribs  are  not  rare.     Gordon  '  <lescribes  a  young  man  of  seventeen 
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in  whom  there  was  a  [mir  of  .iiipemumorun'  rihs  attached  to  the  rer\*ical 
vertebrae.  Beniliartlt  "  mentions  an  Iiistanef-  in  which  cer\'ical  ribs  caui^Hl 
motor  and  «;nsory  disturliimces.  Dimierin  of  I'Vom  showed  an  iniant  of 
oiglit  days  wliich  had  an  itrre^ted  di^vehipnient  of  the  2d,  3d,  4th,  and  -^th 
ribs.  Cases  of  deficient  rilw  are  wK^osionally  nutt-  Wistar  in  1818  givM 
iin  aeconnt  of  a  person  in  M'liom  one  side  of  the  thorax  was  at  rest  while  the 
other  perfonned  the  movements  of  bn-athing  in  the  usual  manner. 

In  some  cases  we  see  fissure  of  the  stenmrn,  causef]  either  by  deficient 
union  or  absence  of  one  of  its  constituent  parts.  In  the  m«>st  exa^eratod 
cases  these  fissures  permit  tlie  exit  of  the  lieart,  and  as  a  general   rule  ecto- 


i,)ackTlciF(Chari«DlleT}. 


pics  oi'  the  heart  are  thus  causfsl.  Pavy  ''  has  (riven  a  most  remarkable  case 
of  steriiiil  fissure  in  a  yonng  man  of  twenty-five,  a  native  of  Hiiinburg.  He 
exhibited  liimself  in  one  iiifKlieal  clinic  aiter  another  all  over  Europe,  and 
was  ahviiys  viewed  with  the  gnatest  interest.  In  the  mettian  Miw,  corre- 
s]Muu!iiig  to  tin,'  alisenee  of  f-ternum,  was  a  hm^itudinal  groove  iKiiindtd  on 
eillier  side  by  a  eontinmms  hard  ridg<'  wliicli  artieiihito.1  with  tlie  costid  rarti- 
lages.  The  skin  jKissed  nattiRilIy  over  the  chest  fn>m  one  side  to  nnothrr, 
biit  nas  raise*!  at  one  jtart  of  the  gi-oove  l)y  a  pulsitile  swelling  which  oceu- 
}iieil  the  j>osition  of  the  riglit  auricle.  The  <'lavieIo  and  the  t«"0  margins  of 
tlic  steriiinn  had  no  connections  wliatevcr,  and  l>elow  the  groove  was  a  hard 
»  1<I!I,  ISU-l.  t>  548,  1857,  ii.,  SSi. 
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substance  corresponding  to  the  ensiform  cartilage,  wliich,  however,  was  veiy 
elastic,  and  allowed  the  patient,  under  the  iodueuce  of  the  pectoral  muscles, 
when  the  upper  extremity  was  fixed,  to  open  the  groove  to  nearly  the  extent 
of  three  inches,  which  was  more  than  twice  its  natural  width.  By  approxi- 
mating his  arms  he  made  the  ends  of  his  clavicles  overlap.  When  he  coughed, 
the  right  lung  suddenly  protruded  from  the  chest  through  the  groove  and 
ascended  a  considerable  distance  above  the  clavicle  into  the  neck.  Between 
the  clavicles  another  pulsatile  swelling  was  easily  felt  but  hardly  seen,  which 
was  doubtless  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  as  by  putting  the  fingers  on  it  one  could 
ftel  a  double  shock,  synchronous  with  distention  and  recoil  of  a  vessel  or 
opening  and  closing  of  the  semilunar  valves. 

Madden  '  pictures  (Figs.  134  and  135)  a  Swede  of  forty  with  congenital 


absence  of  osseous  structure  in  the  middle  line  of  the  sternum,  leaving  a  fis- 
sure o^  X  1-|  X  2  inches,  the  longest  diameter  being  vertical.  Madden  also 
mentions  several  analogous  instances  on  record.  Groux's  case  was  in  a  person 
of  forty-five,  and  the  fissure  had  the  vertical  length  of  four  inches.  Hodgen  ** 
of  St.  Louis  reports  a  i^ase  in  which  there  was  exstrophy  of  the  heart  tlirough 
the  fissure.  Siocum  "  reports  the  occurrence  of  a  .sternal  fissure  3  X  Ij  inches 
in  an  Irishman  of  twenty-five.  Madden  also  cites  the  case  of  Abbott  in  an 
atlult  ncgress  and  a  mother.  OlK'mieier  nientions  Hcvcral  ca-sos."*  Gibson 
and  Malet'  describe  a  presternal  fissure  uncovering  the  Ikiso  of  tlie  heart. 
Ziemssen,  Wrany,  and  Williams  also  record  congenltil  fissures  of  the  stcmiim. 


b  133,  Oct.,  1878. 
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Tliomson*  has  collcctc^d  86  eases  of  thoracic  defects  and  summarizes  hb 
pajKT  by  saying  that  the  structures  deficient  are  generally  the  hair  in  the 
nianinian'  and  axillaiy-  n^gions,  the  subcutaneous  fat  over  the  muscles,  nip- 
ples, and  breasts,  the  pectonils  and  adjacent  muscles,  the  costal  cartilages 
and  anterior  ends  of  ril)s,  the  hand  and  forearm ;  he  also  adds  that  there 
may  l>e  a  hernia  of  the  lung,  not  hereditary,  but  prr^bably  due  to  the  pressure 
of  the  arm  against  the  clu^st.  I)e  Marque ''''^''  gives  a  curious  instance  in  which 
the  chin  and  chest  were  c<)ngenitally  fastened  together.  Muirhead  **  cites  an 
instance  in  which  a  firm,  I)road  strip  of  cartilage  resembling  stemomastoid 
extendwl  from  below  the  left  ear  to  the  lefl  upjier  corner  of  the  sternum, 
Inking  entirely  sei>arate  from  the  jaw. 

Some  preliminarj'  knowledge  of  embryologj'  is  essential  to  understand  the 
formation  of  branchial  fissures,  and  we  refer  the  reader  to  any  of  the 
standard  works  on  emI>ryology  for  this  information.  Dzondi  was  one  of  the 
first  to  recognize  and  classify  congenital  fistulas  of  the  neck.  The  pro|x;r 
chissification  is  into  lateral  and  median  fissures.  In  a  ca<*e  studicKl  by  F^v- 
rier*'  the  explonition  of  a  lateral  pharyngeal  fistula  pnxluced  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  sound  violent  reflex  phenomena,  such  as  pallor  of  tlie  face 
and  irregular,  violent  beating  of  the  heart.  Tlie  nirest  of  the  lateral  class  is 
the  preauri(Hilar  fissure,  which  has  been  observed  by  F^vrier,  Le  Dcntu, 
Marcliand,  P(\vrot,  and  Uoutier. 

The  median  tjongenital  fissures  of  the  neck  are  probably  caused  by  defec- 
tive; union  of  the  Ijranchial  arches,  although  Arndt  thinks  that  he  sees  in 
these  median  fistulas  a  j)crsistenc(»  of  the  hypobninchial  furrow  which  exists 
normally  in  the  ampliioxus.  They  are  less  frequent  than  the  preceding 
variety. 

The  most  typic:il  form  of  malformation  of  the  esophagus  is  imperfom- 
tion  or  obliteration.      \w\\  Cuvck  of  Brussels  in   1824  delivered   a  child 

» 

which  died  on  the  third  dav  from  malnutrition.  Postmortem  it  was  founii 
that  th(»  inferior  extremity  of  tlie  esopliagus  to  the  extent  of  alx)ut  two  inches 
was  converted  into  a  ligamiMitous  cord.  Porro  ^  describes  a  case  of  ctm- 
genital  oblitenition  (»f  the  eso])hagus  which  ended  in  a  cecal  }K)Uch  about  one 
inch  Ih'Iow  the  inferior  j)ortion  of  the  glottidean  ai)erture  and  frrnn  this 
I)oint  to  the  stomach  only  measured  an  inch  ;  there  was  also  tracheal  com- 
munication. The  chihl  was  noticed  to  take  to  the  breast  with  avidity,  but 
after  a  little  suckling  it  wouhl  cough,  become  livid,  and  reject  most  of  the 
milk  through  the  nose,  in  this  way  almost  suffocating  at  each  j)aroxysm;  it 
died  on  the  third  dav. 

In  sf)me  castas  the  eso[)hagus  is  divided,  one  iK)rtion  opening  into  the 
broncliial  or  other  thoracic  organs.  Brentano'*  describes  an  infant  dying 
ten  days  after  l>irth  wliose  esophagus  was  divided   into  two  portions,  one 

a  7r>9.  Jan.,  IH.V).  b224,  1887,  177. 
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tcrroinating  in  a  ciiMesac,  the  other  opening  into  the  bninclii ;  the  left  kidney 
was  also  displaced  downward.  Blasius-'*  describes  an  anomalous  case  of 
duplication  of  the  esopliagiis.  Grashuys,  and  subsequently  Vicq  d'Azir, 
saw  a  dilatation  of  the  esophagus  resembling  the  crop  of  a  bird. 

Anomalies  of  the  Langs. — Carper  describes  a  fetus  of  thirty-seven 
weeks  in  whose  thorax  lie  fi>und  a  very  voluminous  thymus  gland  but  no 
liuigs.  These  organs  were  simply  represented  by  two  little  oval  bodies  hav- 
ing no  lobes,  with  the  color  of  the  tissue  of  the  liver.  The  heart  had  only 
one  cavity  but  all  the  other  organs  were  perfectly  formed.  This  case  seems 
t<i  be  unique.  Tichomiroff'  records  the  case  of  a  woman  of  twenty-four 
who  died  of  pneumonia  in  whom  the  left  lung  was  entirely  missing.  Xo 
traces  of  a  left  bronchus  existed.  The  subject  was  very  [worly  developed 
phyi*ically.  Ticliomiroff  finds 
four  other  cases  in  literature,  in 
all  of  which  the  left  lung  was 
absent,  Th6reniin  an<l  Tyson 
reconl  oases  of  the  absemt  of 
the  left  hing. 

Suppienientnry  pulmonar\ 
IoIk's  are  occasionalh  "teen  m 
man  and  are  taken  h\  sonK 
authorities  to  be  examples  of 
retrogressive  anomalies  tending 
to  prove  that  the  deri\  ation  ^  f 
the  human  race  is  from  tht 
qiiadnq»eds  which  show  malo- 
goiis  pulmonary  roalformatmn 
Eckley**  reports  an  instance  of 
supernumerar;-  lobe  of  the  nght     D^erarv"  tf '  b  '  T  a'tiTe»'"iaii|or'°r'd^iid*  g'  rT  ■ 

lung    in    close    connection     with       c»n;  7,plirenlcnerm(Kckle)')- 

ttic    vena   azygos   major   (Fig. 

136).  Collins"  mentions  a  similar  case.  Bonnet  and  Edwards  speak  of 
instances  of  four  lobes  in  the  right  lung.  Testut  and  Marcondfs''  report  a 
description  of  a  hmg  witli  six  lobes. 

Anomalies  of  the  Diaphragm. — Diemorbroeck  is  stiid  to  have  dissected 
a  human  subject  in  whom  the  diaphragm  and  mediastinum  were  apparently 
missing,  hut  such  ca.ses  must  be  very  rare,  although  we  frequently  find  markttl 
deficiency  of  this  organ.  Boticliaud  ^  reports  an  instance  of  absence  of  the  riglit 
half  of  the  diaphragm  in  an  infant  born  at  tenn.  Ijawrence'  mentions  eon- 
genital  deficiency  of  the  muscular  fibers  of  the  left  half  of  the  diaphragm  with 

■  later-MonntM'Iir.  f.  Anat.  u.  Physinl.,  1895.  •>  Cbk-ago  M.  Times,  Juue,  1895. 
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displacement  of  the  stomach.     The  jmticnt  died  of  double  pneumonia.     Car- 
rutliers,  McClintock,  Pohiillon,  and  van  Geison  also  record  instances  of  con- 
genital deficiency  of  part  of  the  diaphragm.  Iteceutly  Dittel*  reported  unilatend 
defect  in  the  diaphragm  of  an  infant  that  died  soon  after  birth.      The  stomach, 
small  intestines,  and  part  of  the  large  omentum  lay  in  the  left;  pleural  cavity ; 
both  the  phrenic  nerves  were  normal.     Many  similar  cases  of  diaphragmatic 
hernia  have  b(H*n  observed.     In  such  cases  the  oiK»ning  may  be  large  enough 
to  allow  a  great  pait  of  the  visceral  constituents  to  pass  into  the   thorax, 
sometimes   seriously    interiering  w^ith    respiration   and   circulation    by    the 
pressure  whicli  ensues.     Aldei'son^    rejwrts  a  fatal  case  of  diaphragmatic 
hernia  with  symptouLs  of  pneumothorax.     The  stomach,  spleen,  omentum, 
and  transverse  colon  were  found  lying  in  the  left  pleura.    Berchon  *^  mentions 
double  ]>erforation  of  the  diaphragm  with  hernia  of  the  epiploon.      The  nunst 
extensive  paj)er  on  this  subject  was  contributed  by  Botlwitc^h,^  who,  l>e:^ides 
rei)orting    an    instance    in    the    Massachusetts    General    Hospital,   gives  a 
numerical  analvsis  of  all  the  cases  of  this  afifection  found  recoixied   :n  the 
writings  of  medical  authors  between  the  years  1610  and  1846.      Hillier* 
sjK»aks  of  an  instance  of  congenital  diaphragmatic  hernia  in  which  nearly  all 
the  small  intc?stines  and  two-thirds  of  the  large  passed  into  the  right  side 
of  the  thorax.     Macnab  ^  re])orts  an  instance  in  whicli  three  years  after  the 
cure  of  emj>yema   the   whole   stomach    constituted    the    lieniia.       Recently 
Joly  ^  described  a  congenital  hernia  of  the  stomach  in  a  man  of  tliirtj'- 
seven,  who  die<l    from  collapse    following  lymphangitis,  [)ersistent    vomit- 
ing, and  diarrhea.     At  the  postmortem  there  was  found  a   defect  in  the 
diaphragm  on  the  left  side,  i)ermitting   hemiaticm  of  the  stomach  and  fin?t 
{xirt  of  the  duotlenum  into  the  l(»ft  pliiural  cavity.     There  was  no  history  of 
traumatism  to  account  for  stnuigulation.     Longworth  **    cites  an  instance  of 
inversion  of  the  diaphragm  in  a  human  subject.     Bartholinus^  mentions 
coalition  of  the  diaphragm  and  liver  ;  and  similar  crises  are  spoken  of 
by  Morgagni  and  the  Kphemerides.     Hoifman  *'^  descril)es  diaphragmatic 
junction  with  the  lung. 

Anomalies  of  the  Stomach. — The  Kphemerides  contains  the  acciuuit  of 
a  dissection  in  which  the  stomach  was  found  wanting,  and  also  s])eaks  of  two 
instances  of  duplex  stomach.  Bartholiiuis,^''"  IIeist(»r,  Hufeland,  Morgagni, 
Itiolan,  and  SandifoilJ  cite  examples  of  duj)lcx  stomach.  Bonet  speaks  of  a 
casi?  of  vomiting  which  was  caused  by  a  double  stomach.  Stnithers '^  reports 
twf»  cases  in  which  there  were  two  cavities  to  the  stomacrh.  Stnithers  also 
mentions  thai  Morgaonj^  Home,  ^lonro.  Palmer,  Larry,  Blasius,  Hufeland, 
jind  Walther  also  record    instances   in   whicli   there  was  contraction  in  the 

^  *2f)l.  May  1!»,  IJ^JM.  '•  HfJ,  IS^h,  ii.,  3f>().                     ^-  3(l'l,  xxxv.,  447. 
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middle  of  the  stomach,  accounting  for  their  instances  of  duplex  stomach. 
Musser  *  reports  an  instance  of  hour-glass  contraction  of  tlie  stomach.  Hart  ^ 
dissected  the  stomach  of  a  woman  of  thirty  which  resembled  the  stomach 
o(  a  predaceous  bird,  with  patches  of  tendon  on  its  surface.  The  right 
extremity  instead  of  continuously  contracting  ended  in  a  culdesac  one-half  as 
large  as  the  greater  end  of  the  stomach.  The  duodenum  proceeded  from  the 
depression  marking  the  lesser  arch  of  the  organ  midway  between  the  cardiac 
orifice  and  the  right  extremity.  Crooks  ^  speaks  of  a  case  in  which  the  stomach 
of  an  infant  terminated  in  a  culdesac. 

Hernia  of  the  stomach  isnotuncommon,  especially  in  diaphragmatic  or 
umbilical  deficiency.  There  are  many  cases  on  record,  some  terminating 
fatally  from  strangulation  or  exposure  to  traumatism.  Paterson  ^  reports  a 
case  of  congenital  hernia  of  the  stomach  into  the  left  portion  of  the  thoracic 
cavity.  It  was  covered  with  fat  and  occupied  the  whole  left  half  of  the 
tlioracie  cavity.  The  spleen,  pancreas,  and  transverse  colon  were  also  superior 
to  the  diaphragm.  Death  was  caused  by  a 
well-defined  round  perforation  at  the  cardiac 
curvature  the  size  of  a  sixpence. 

Anomalies  of  the  Intestines. — The 

Epheinerides  contains  the  account  of  an  ex- 
ample of  double  cecum,  and  Alexander® 
speaks  of  a  double  colon,  and  there  are  other 
cases  of  duplication  of  the  bowel  recorded. 
There  is  an  instance  of  coalition  of  the 
jejunum  with  the  liver,**^  and  Treuner' 
parallels  this  case.     Auberv,  Charrier,  Poel-  r..    ,«-    r.   w,    . 

*  .  !    .   .  Fig.  137.— Double  stomach. 

man,  and  others  speak  of  congenital  division 

of  the  intestinal  canal.     Congenital  occlusion  is  quite  frequently  reported. 

Dilatation  of  the  colon  frequently  occurs  as  a  transient  affection,  and  by 
its  action  in  pushing  up  the  diaphragm  may  so  seriously  interfere  with  the  action 
of  the  heart  and  lungs  as  to  occasionally  cause  heart-failure.  Fenwiek  has 
mentioned  an  instance  of  this  nature.  According  to  Osier  there  is  a  chronic 
form  of  dilatation  of  the  colon  in  which  the  gut  may  reach  an  enormous 
size.  The  coats  may  be  hypertrophied  without  evidence  of  any  special 
organic  change  in  the  mucosa.  The  most  remarkable  instance  lias  been 
reported  by  Formad.  The  patient,  known  as  the  "  balloon-man/*  aged 
twenty-three  at  the  time  of  his  death,  liad  had  a  distended  abdomen  from  in- 
fancy. Postmortem  the  colon  was  found  as  large  as  that  of  an  ox,  the  cir- 
cumference ranging  from  15  to  30  inches.  The  weight  of  the  contents  was 
47  pounds.  Cases  are  not  uncommon  in  children.  Osier  ^  reports  three  well- 
marked  cases  under  his  care.     Cliapman  ^  mentions  a  case  in  which  the  liver 

a  547,  1893-1884,  xiv.,  331.      b  311,  iv.,  326.      c  776,  1826,  ii.,  38.       ^  381,  1854,  ii.,  26. 
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was  (Ii«plnr(xl  by  dilatation  of  the  si(i;iiioi<l  ficxurp.  Mya*  rpports  two  case.i 
of"  coiifjeiiital  (lilatatioii  mid  liyjxTtniphy  of"  the  t-olon  (megaculon  congenito). 
IlinKhspniii^,  (JciKTsii-h,  Fanilli,  Walker,  and  GriiSths  all  record  siDiiiar  in- 
stuiicos,  mid  ill  all  tliesi!  oasea  the  t^linical  features  were  olMtiiiaU>  ec >nsti|Hitioii 
and  niurku)  inct(>orisiiiiis. 

Imperforate  Aqus. — C'jl-h's  in  whioh  the  uiitis  18  imiierforatc  or  the 
rectum  ends  in  a  blind  {Miiich  are  occasionally  mn^n.  In 
some  iufitances  tlie  rcetum  is  entirely  absent,  the  col«i 
iM'iiig  the  teniiiiiation  of  the  intestinal  tract.  There  are 
cases  on  nvord  in  which  the  reetnin  communicated  with 
the  anns  si>lcly  by  a  fibronniscular  conl.  Anorectal 
iitn'^ia  is  tlic  oitliuary  ini[K'rfon)tion  of  tlie  anus,  in 
whioli  the  n-ctnni  terminates  in  the  middle  of  the  sacral 
(avity.  Tlie  rcetuni  may  lie  deficient  from  the  superior 
third  of  tlie  sacrum,  and  in  this  position  is  quite  inacces- 
sible for  ii|HT.ition. 

A  (.-omjM-iisator>-  coalitiOD  of  the  bowel  with  the 
bladder  or  iiRthra  is  sometimes  present,  and  in  these 
eases  the  feces  are  voideil  i)y  tlie  urinary  jiassages.  Huxhnni ''  mentions  llie 
fusion  of  the  nvtnni  and  colon  witli  the  bladder,  and  gimilar  insbinces  are 
re]«)rt4'd  by  Dunuis  '■  and  Biiillie.  Zncutus  Lusitanus  *"  describes  an  infiiut 
witli  an  imperfiinitc  meiiiliriine  ewer  its  anns  who  voided  feces  through  ihe 
nretiira  for  three  months.  After  puneftire  of  the  niembmne,  the  discharge 
came  through  the  luitmiil  ]ui.'^iii^o  and  th<'  child  lived  ;  Moi^gni  mentions  a 
soniewliat  similar  case  in  a  little  girl  living  in  Bologna, 
and  other  modem  instances  have  iM-en  rejw)rted.  The 
reeliim  may  terminate  in  the  vagina  (Fig,  13H). 

Masters''  has  sivn  a  child  who  lived  nine  days  in 
whom  the  sigmoid  flexure  iif  the  colon  terniinateil  in  the 
fiiiulus  of  the  bladder,  (ininaiil  *■*■  pictures  a  ease  in 
which  there  was  comnuniiciition  iK-tween  the  i-ectuniand 
the  bladder.  In  Figni-e  140  <i  repiiwiits  the  rectum  ;  b 
the  bladder ;  c  the  jMtint  <if  communication  ;  </  shows  the 
cellular  tissue  of  the  scrotum. 

Then'  is  a  description  >^^  of  a  girl  of  fourteen,  other- 
wise well  coiistitutwl  and  healtby.  who  had  neither  external  genital  organs 
nor  anas.  There  was  a  jilain  dermal  covering  over  the  genital  and  anal 
region.  She  ate  regularly,  but  eveiy  three  days  she  experienced  pain  in  the 
nmbilicns  and  much  intestinal  irritation,  foIl<)Wed  by  severe  vomiting  of 
stercoral  ■eons  matter  ;  the  jkuiis  then  ewised  aial  .-ihe  cleansed  her  moilth  with 
arcmiatio  washes,  remaining  well  until  the  fidlowing  third  day.     Some  of  the 
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urine  was  evacuated  by  the  niamnue.  The  examiners  displayed  much  desire 
to  see  her  after  puberty  to  note  the  din|M>sition  of  the  menstrual  flow,  but  no 
further  observation  of  her  case  can  be  found. 

Fournier '  narrates  that  he  was  called  by  three  students,  who  liad  been  try- 
ing to  deliver  a  woman  for  five  days.  He  found  a  well-constituted  woman  of 
twenty-two  in  horrible  agony,  who  they  said  had  not  had  a  passage  of  the 
bowels  for  eight  days,  so  he  prescribed  an  enema.  The  student  who  was 
directed  to  give  the  enema  found  to  his  surprise  that  there  was  no  anus,  but 
by  putting  his  finger  in  the  vagina  he  could  discern  the  floating  end  of  the 
rectum,  which  was  full  of  fec«3.  There  was  an  opening  in  this  suspended 
rectum  about  the  size  of  an  undistended  anus.  Ijavage  was  practised  by  a 
cannula  introduced  through  tlie  op<.'ning,  and  a  great  number  of  cherry  stones 


Fig.  140.— AbDor 


agglutinated  with  feces  followed  the  water,  and  lalwr  was  soon  terminated. 
The  woman  afterward  confessed  that  she  wan  perfectly  aware  of  her  deformity, 
but  was  asliamed  to  disclose  it  before.  There  was  an  analogue  of  this  case 
found  by  Mercurialis ''  in  a  chiUl  of  a  Jew  culled  Teutonieus. 

Gerster"  reports  a  rare  form  of  imjierforate  anus,  with  malposition  of  the 
left  ureter,  obliteration  cif  the  oftiu  of  both  ureters,  with  consequent  hydrone- 
phrosis of  a  confluent  kidney.  There  was  a  minute  opening  into  the  bladder, 
which  allowed  the  passage  of  meconium  thniugli  the  urethra.  Bui^  **  men- 
tions the  case  of  what  he  calls  "  sexless  child,"  in  which  diere  was  an  imper- 
forate anus  and  no  pubic  arch  ;  the  ureters  discharged  ii{K)n  a  timior  the  size 
of  a  t«acup  extending  from  the  umbilicus  to  the  pubes.  A  j>ostmortem 
examination  confirmed  the  diagnosis  of  sexless  child. 

•  302,  i».,  155.        b  De  morb.  puer.,  L.  1.        «  597, 1878,  xiviiL,  516.        ■•  597, 1970,  39. 
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The  Liver. — The  EphenuTides,  Frankcnau,*  von  Home,  Molinetti, 
Sohenck,^  and  others  speak  of  deficient  or  absent  liver.  Zacutns 
Lnsitanus  ^  siiys  that  he  once  found  a  mass  of  flesh  in  place  of  the  liver. 
Lieutaud  *^  is  (juotal  as  (h\scribin^  a  postmortem  examination  of  an  adult  who 
had  died  of  hydropsy,  in  whom  the  liver  and  spleen  were  entirely  niisi^ing. 
The  portal  vein  discharged  immediately  into  the  vena  cava ;  tliis  case  is 
probal)ly  unique,  as  no  authentic  parallel  could  be  found. 

Laget  ^  n'ix)rts  an  instance  of  supernumerary  lobe  in  the  liver.  Van 
Buren  *"  describes  a  sujK^rnumeran'  liver.  Sometimc^s  there  is  rotation,  real 
or  apparent,  caused  by  transposition  of  the  chanieteristics  of  the  liver. 
Handy  K  mentions  such  a  case.  Kinnisson**  rei>orts  a  sin^ilar  anomaly 
of  the  liver  which  he  calls  double  displacement  by  interversion  and  rota- 
tion on  the  vertical  axis.  Actual  displacements  of  the  liver  as  well  as  what 
is  known  as  wandering  liver  are  not  uncommon.  The  o|)eration  for  floating 
liver  will  be  sj)oken  of  later. 

Hawkins'  reports  a  case  of  congenital  obliteration  of  the  ductus  com- 
munis choledochus  in  a  male  infant  which  died  at  the  age  of  four  and  a  lialt 
months.  Jaundice  apjK'ared  on  the  eighth  day  and  last^nl  throug'h  the  short 
life.  The  hepatic  and  cystic  ducts  were  pervious  and  the  heimtic  duct 
obliterated.  There  w(»re  signs  of  hepatic  cirrhosis  and  in  addition  an  inguinal 
hernia. 

The  Gall-Bladder. — Ilarle  ^  mentions  the  case  of  a  man  of  fifty,  in  whom 
he  could  find  no  gall-bladder ;  Pattei'son^  has  seen  a  similar  instance  in  a 
man  of  twenty-five.     Purser^  describ(»s  a  double  g:ill-bladder. 

The  spleen  has  Ix^en  fountl  defiijieut  or  wanting  by  Ix»bby,  Ramsay,  and 
others,  but  more  frequently  it  is  seen  doubled.  Cabrolius,^*^  Morgagni,  and 
othei-s  have  found  two  spleens  in  one  sul)j<»ct ;  Ches(»hlen  and  Fallopius  rejiort 
three ;  Fantoni  mentions  four  Ibund  in  one  subject ;  Guy-Patin  lias  seen 
five,  none  as  large  as  the  ordinary  organ  ;  IFollerius,  Kerekringius,  and  others 
have  remarked  on  nuiltiple  sjJeens.  There  is  a  }K)ssibility  that  in  .some  of 
the  crises  of  multiple  spleens  report<'d  tlu*  organ  is  regally  single  but  divided 
int-o  several  IoIm's.  Albrenrht'"  mentions  a  ease  shown  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Vienna  ]M(Hli<»al  ScH'iety  of  a  very  large  number  of  spletms  found  in  the  meso- 
gjistrium,  peritoneum,  on  the  mesentery  and  tnuisvers(»  me80cx)lon,  in  Dougla?' 
jMMich,  etc.  There  was  a  spleen  "the  size  of  a  walnut"  in  the  usual  ])()sition, 
with  the  s]>lenic  artery  and  vein  in  their  normal  }X)sition.  Every  one  of  these 
sple(Mis  had  a  capsule,  was  covered  i)y  peritoneum,  and  exhibited  the  histo- 
logic a|)pearauce  of  splenic  tissue.  According  to  the  review  of  this  article, 
Toldt  explains  the  case  by  assuming  that  other  parts  of  the  celomie  epithelium, 

a  ;r)0.  n.  7.  »'  71S,  L.  iii.  c  ^31,  L   ii.,  o1m».  3.  ^  302,  iv.,  154. 
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besides  that  of  the  mesogastrium,  are  capable  of  forming  splenic  tissue.  Jame- 
son *  reports  a  case  of  double  spleen  and  kidneys.  Bainbrigge  ^  mentions  a 
case  of  supernumerary  spleen  causing  death  from  the  patient  being  placed  in 
the  supine  position  in  consequence  of  fracture  of  the  thigh.  Peevor  ^  men- 
tions an  instance  of  second  spleen.  B^lard  and  Guy-Patin  have  seen  the 
spleen  congenitally  misplaced  on  the  right  side  and  the  liver  on  the  left ; 
Borellus  and  Bartholinus  with  others  have  observed  misplacement  of  the 
spleen. 

The  Pancreas. — Lieutaud  has  seen  the  pancreas  missing  and  speaks  of  ^ 
a  double  pancreatic  duct  that  he  found  in  a  man  who  died  from  starvation  ; 
Bonet^^^  speaks  of  a  case  similar  to  this  last. 

There  are  several  cases  of  complete  transposition  of  the  viscera  on 

record.     This   bizarre   anomaly  was  probably  observed   first   in    1650  by 

Riolanus,  but  the  most  celebrated  case  was  that  of  Morand  in  1660,  and 

M6ry  described  the  instance  later  which  was  the  subject  of  the  following 

quatrain : — 

'*  La  nature,  peu  sage  et  sans  doute  en  d^bauche, 
Pla^a  le  foie  au  c6t^  gauche, 
Et  de  mSme,  vice  versa, 
Le  coeur  h,  le  droite  pla9a/' 

Young  *  cites  an  example  in  a  woman  of  eighty-five  who  died  at  Ham- 
mersmith, London.  She  was  found  dead  in  bed,  and  in  a  postmortem  exami- 
nation, ordered  to  discover  if  possible  the  cause  of  death,  there  was  seen 
complete  transposition  of  the  viscera.  The  heart  lay  with  its  base  toward 
the  left,  its  apex  toward  the  right,  reaching  the  lower  border  of  the  4th  rib, 
under  the  right  mamma.  The  vena  cava  was  on  the  left  side  and  passed 
into  the  pulmonary  cavity  of  the  heart,  which  was  also  on  the  left  side,  the 
aorta  and  systemic  ventricle  being  on  the  right.  The  left  splenic  vein  was 
lying  on  the  superior  vena  cava,  the  liver  under  the  left  ribs,  and  the  spleen 
on  the  right  side  underneath  the  heart.  The  esophagus  was  on  the  right  of 
the  aorta,  and  the  location  of  the  two  ends  of  the  stomach  was  reversed ; 
the  sigmoid  flexure  was  on  the  right  side.  Davis  ^  describes  a  similar  in- 
stance in  a  man. 

Herrick  «  mentions  transposition  of  viscera  in  a  man  of  twenty-five. 
Barbieux  ^  cites  a  case  of  transposition  of  viscera  in  a  man  who  was  wounded 
in  a  duel.  The  liver  was  to  the  left  and  the  spleen  and  heart  to  the  right, 
etc.  Albers,  Baron,  B6clard,  Boyer,  Bull,  Mackensie,  Hutchinson,  Hunt, 
Murray,  Dareste,  Curran,  Duchesne,  Musser,  Sabatier,  Shrady,  Vulpian, 
Wilson,  and  Wehn  are  among  others  reporting  instances  of  trans}K)sition 
and  inversion  of  the  viscera. 

•  435,  1874,  ix.,  11.  b  490,  xxxviii.,  1052.  c  435, 1885,  xx.,  216. 
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Congenital  extroversion  or  eventration  is  the  result  of  some  congenital 

defi<*ieQcv  in  the  alKloininal  wall ;  instances  are  not  uncommon^  and  some 
patients  live  as  long  as  do  cases  of  umbilical  hernia  proper.  Ramsey*  speaks 
of  entire  want  of  development  of  the  abdominal  parietes.  Bobertson, 
Rizzoliy  Tait,  Hamilton,  Brodie,  Denis,  Dickie,  GojTand,  and  many  others 
mention  extroversion  of  viscera  from  [>arietal  defects.  The  different  fbnns 
of  hernia  will  be  considertnl  in  another  chapter. 

There  seem  to  be  no  authentic  rases  of  complete  absence  (if  the 
kidney  except  in  the  lowest  gnides  of  monstrosities.  Becker,  Blasius, 
Khoilius,  Bi\illie,  Portal,  Sandifort,  Meckel,  Schcnck,  and  StoII  are  among 
the  older  writers  who  liave  observed  the  absence  of  one  kidnev.  In  a  recent 
pa|)er  Ball(»witz  has  collected  21.*J  cases,  from  which  the  following  extract 
has  \HiQ\\  made  bv  the  British  Medical  Journal : — 

"  Ballowitz  (Virchow's  Archiv,  August  5,  1895)  has  collected  as  far  as 
possible  all  the  reconled  cjist^s  of  cong(»nital  absence  of  one  kidney.  Exclud- 
ing cases  of  fused  kl<lney  and  of  i)artial  atrophy  of  one  kidney,  he  finds 
213  cases  of  complete  absence  of  one  kidney,  upon  which  he  bases  the 
following  conclusions  :  Such  deficiency  occurs  almost  twice  as  often  in  males 
as  in  females,  a  fact,  however,  which  may  be  jMirtly  accounted  for  by  the 
greater  frequency  of  necropsies  on  males.  As  to  age,  23  occurred  in  the 
fetus  or  newly  bom,  most  having  some  oth(»r  congenital  deformity,  especially 
imjKTforate  anus ;  the  rest  were  alx)ut  evenly  distributed  up  to  seventj*  years 
of  age,  after  which  only  st*ven  cases  occurred.  Taking  all  cases  together,  the 
deficiency  is  more  common  on  the  left  than  on  the  right  side ;  but  while  in 
males  the  left  kidney  is  far  more  commonly  absent  than  the  right,  in  females 
the  two  sides  show  the  defect  ecjually.  The  r(»nal  vessels  were  generally 
absent,  as  also  the  ureter,  on  the  abnomial  side  (the  latter  in  all  except  15 
cases) ;  \\\k\  suprarenal  was  missing  in  31  cases.  The  solitarj'  kidney 
was  almost  always  normal  in  shape  and  ]x>sition,  but  much  enlai^ged. 
Microseopieally  the  enlargement  would  seem  to  Ix*  due  rather  to  hy])erplasia 
than  to  liy|)ertropliy.  The  bladder,  except  for  absence  of  the  0|)ening  of 
one  ureter,  was  generally  normal.  In  a  large  number  of  cases  there  were 
associated  deformities  of  the  <»rgans  of  generation,  esix?cially  of  the  female 
orjT^uis,  and  these  wi»re  almost  invariablv  cm  the  side  of  the  renal  defect ;  thev 
affecti^il  the  conducting  j>ortion  much  more  than  the  glandular  )K>rtion — ^that 
is,  uterus,  vagina,  antl  JVllopian  tuius  in  the  female,  and  vas  deferens  or 
vesicuhe  seminales  in  the  male,  rather  than  the  ovaries  or  testicles.  Finally, 
he  |H>ints  out  the  practical  bearing  of  the  subject — for  example,  the  proba- 
bility of  ealculus  caii>ing  sudilen  suppression  of  urine  in  such  cases— and 
also  the  tlanirer  of  surgical  intertt'rence,  and  suggests  the  possibility  of 
diagno>ing  the  eontlition  by  ascertaining  the  absence  of  the  opening  of  one 
ur*.-ter  in  the  blaiMer  \\y  means  of  the  cystosco|H»,  and  also  the  likelihood 

*  Northwest  Mtnl.  aud  Surg.  Jour.,  Cbit-ago.  1657,  xiv.,  450. 
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of  its  occurring  where  nny  abnormality  of  the  genital  organs  is  found, 
especially  if  this  be  unilateral." 

Green'  reports  the  ease  of  a  female  child  in  which  the  right  kidney  and 
right  Fallopian  tnlje  and  ovary  were  absent  without  any  rudimentary  struo- 
turea  io  their  place.  Guit^ra-s  and  Rieiiman*"  have  noted  the  absence  of  the 
right  kidney,  right  ureter,  and  right  adrenal  in  an  old  woman  who  liad  died  of 
chronic  nephritis.    The  left  kidney  although  cirrhotic  was  very  much  enlarged. 

Tompsett''  deaerihes  a  necmpsy  niadci  on  a  coolie  child  of  nearly  twelve 


ley  (lUjBT). 


raonths,  in  which  it  was  seen  that  in  the  place  of  a  kidney  there  were  two 
left  organs  connected  at  the  apices  by  a  prolongation  of  the  eortit^al  substance 
of  each  ;  the  child  had  died  of  neglected  malarial  fever.  Saiidifort"  speaks 
of  a  case  of  double  kidneys  and  double  ureters,  and  cases  of  supernume- 
rary kidney  are  not  uncommon,  generally  being  segmentatitra  of  one  of 
the  normal  kidneys.  Rayer  kis  seen  three  kidneys  united  and  formed  like 
a  horseshoe  (Fig.  141).  We  are  qidte  familiar  with  the  ordinary  "  horse- 
shoe kidney,"  in  which  two  normal  kidneys  are  connected. 

-  224,  Feb.  23,  1885.  ""  221,  1S79,  ii.,  W2.  "  710,  fuse.  iii. 
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There  an»  several  forms  of  (Hsplae(»niont  of  the  kidneys,  the  most  com- 
num  being  the  "floating  kidney/*  which  is  sometiined  succes»sfully  re- 
moved or  fixeil ;  Kaver  has  made  an  extensive  studv  of  this  anomaly. 

The  kidney  may  he  displaced  to  the  ]M'lvisy  and  Guinarcl  -"^^  quotes  an 
instance  in  wliieh  the  left  kidney  was  situated  in  the  jxjlvis,  to  the  left  of 
the  re<.'tum  an<l  l)aek  of  tlie  bladder.     The  un^ter  of  the  left  side  was  verv 

• 

short.  The  h*ft  renal  arterv  eame  fn)m  the  bifun^ation  of  the  aortu  and  the 
j)rimitive  iliacs.  The  riglit  ki<hiey  was  situated  nonually,  and  received  from 
the  aorta  two  arteries,  whose  vohuue  did  not  sur|)jiss  the  two  arteries  supply- 
ing tlie  left  supnir<»nal  capsule,  which  was  in  its  ordinary  place.  Dis^place- 
m(»nts  of  the  kidnev  anteiyorlv  are  verv  www 

The  ureters  have  i)ecn  found  nniltiple ;  (Jrilfon  *rei>orts  the  hi.storj-  of  a 
male  subject  in  wlunn  the  ureter  on  tlu*  left  sidc^  was  double  thntugliout  its 
whole  h'ngth  ;  there  w<'r(»  two  vesi<»al  (►rific<'s  <»n  the  left  side  one  above  the 
other;  and  M(»re>tin,  in  the  same  journab  m<»ntions  ureters  double  on  Iwtli 
sides  in  a  female  subject.     Molinetti"-  s|M'aks  of  six  ureters  in  one    jxTs^n. 
Littrc  in    ITO*")  dcscribc<l  a   case  of  coalition  of  the  ureters.      Allen'*  de- 
scTibes  an  eh)ngati»<l    ki<lu(y  with  two  ureters.     Coeyne  ^  mentions  duplica- 
tion of  the  ureters  on   i)oth  sides.      rAKlii)erder'*  reiH)rts  a  csise  in  which  the 
ureter  had  double  origin.     Tyson 'cites  an   instance  of  four  ureters   in  an 
infant.     Penrose  ^  mentions  the  absence  of  the  upiKU*  two-thirds  of  the  left 
ureter,  with  a  small  cystiir  kidney,  and  then*  are  parallel  cases  on  record. 

The  uret(»rs  sometimes  have  an(»malous  terminations  either  in  the  rectiun, 
vagina,  or  directly  in  the  urethra.  This  latt<»r  disjX)sition  is  realized  nor- 
mallv  in  a  number  of  animals  and  causes  the  in<*essiuit  flow  of  urine,  re.<nlt- 
ing  in  a  serious  inconvenience.  Flajani  speaks  of  the  termiiuition  of  the 
ureters  in  the  pelvis  ;  Xebel  ^  has  schmi  them  apiK»Jir  just  l)eneath  the  umbil- 
icus ;  and  Lieutaud  describes  a  man  wh(»  (lie<l  at  thirty-five,  from  anotlier 
cjuise,  whose  ureters,  as  large  as  intestines,  terminate<l  in  the  urethral  canal, 
causing  him  to  urinate  frcfpiently  ;  the  bladdc^r  was  absent.  In  the  early 
jKirt  of  this  century^*  there  was  a  young  girl  examincKl  in  New  York  whose 
ureters  emjttied  into  a  re<ldish  carnosity  on  the  mons  veneris.  The  urine 
dribbl(Kl  contimiouslv,  and  if  th(»  child  crie<l  or  ma<le  anv  exertion  it  came 
in  jets.  The  gcMiital  orpins  participated  but  little  in  the  deformity,  and  with 
the  exception  that  the  umbilicus  was  low  and  the  anus  more  anterior  than 
natund,  the  child  was  well  forme<l  an<l  its  lH»;dth  goml.  Colzi*  reports  a 
ease  in  which  the  left  ureter  oi)eneil  externallv  at  the  left  side  of  the  hvmeu 
a  little  l)elow  the  normal  meatus  urinarius.  There  is  a  case  deserilxHlJ  of  a 
man  who  evidently  surtere<l  from  a  patent  urachus,  as  the  urine  passed  in  jets 

n  *J4*>,  \^\)\.  »•  .',17,  1S7.V4,  iv..  220.  c  042,  187-1,  xUii.,  55. 
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as  if  controlled  by  a  sphincter  from  his  umbilicus.  Littre  mentions  a  patent 
uracliuii  in  a  boy  of  eighteen.  Congenital  dilatation  of  the  ureters  is  occa- 
Biooally  seen  in  the  new-born.  Shattuck  '  describes  a  male  fetus  showing 
reptilian  characters  in  the  sexual  ducts.  There  was  ectopia  vesicie  and  pro- 
lapse of  the  intestine  at  the  mnbiiious  ;  the  right  kidney  was  elongated  ;  the 
right  vas  deferens  opened  into  the  ureter.  There  was  persistence  in  a 
Beparatc  condition  of  the 
two  Miillerian  ducts  which 
opened  externally  inferior- 
ly,  and  there  were  two 
ducts  near  the  openings 
which  represented  anal 
pouches.  Both  testicles 
were  in  the  abdomen. 
Ord*"  describes  a  man  in 
whom  one  of  the  Mullcrian 
ducts  was  persistent.  v\tc.  ni;.-'i>iiiiciiin.irKT(,«*it*iii). 

Anomalies  of  the 
Bladder. — Blanchard,  Blasius,  Haller,  Nebel,  and  Khodius  mention  cases  in 
which  the  bladder  has  been  foun<l  absent  and  we  have  already  mentioned  some 
cases,  but  the  instances  in  which  the  bladder  has  been  duplex  arc  much 
more  frequent.  Bourienne,  ObertcufFer,  Ruysch,  Bartholinus,  Morgagni,  and 
Franck  s]>eak  of  vesical  duplication.  There  . 
is  a  description''  of  ii  man  who  had  two  blad- 
ders, each  receiving  a  ureter.  Bussiere''  de- 
scribes a  triple  bladder,  and  Scibelli  of 
Naples'  mentions  an  instance  in  a  subject 
who  dii^l  at  fifty-s»;ven  w'ith  symptoms  of  re- 
tention of  urine.  In  the  illustration  (Fig. 
142),  B  represi'uts  the  normal  bladder,  A  and 
Ctlie  supple mentan,'  bladders,  with  D  and  E 
their  reai>ective  jKiiuts  of  entrance  into  B.  As 
will  l>c  noticed,  the  ureters  terminate  in  the 
supplementarj'  bladders.  Fantoni  *•*  and 
Malgetti  cite  in.stances  of  quintuple  blad- 
ders. 

The  Ephemcrides  speaks  of  a  case  of  coalition  of  the  bladder  with  the  os 
pubis  and  another  case  of  coalition  with  the  omentum.  Prochaska  ^"^  men- 
tions vesical  fusion  with  the  uterus,  and  we  have  already  described  union 
with  the  rectum  and  intestine. 

Exstropliy  of  the  bladder  is  not  rare,  and  is  often  associated  witli  hypo- 
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sjKidiaSy  cpispadiiis^  and  other  inal formations  of  the  genitourinary  tract.  It 
consists  of  a  deficiency  of  the  abdominal  wall  in  the  hypogastric  r^ion,  in 
which  is  seen  the  denudeil  bladder.  It  is  remedied  by  many  different  and 
ingenious  plastic  operations. 

In  an  oc^casional  instance  in  which  there  is  occlusion  at  the  umbilicus 
and  again  at  tlie  neck  of  the  bladder  this  organ  becomes  so  distended  as  to 
j>roducc  a  most  curious  deformity  in  tlie  fetus.  Figure  143  sliows  such  a 
case. 

The  Heart. — Absence  of  tlic  heart  has  never  l)e<?n  recorded  in  human 
beings  except  in  tlie  case  of  monsters,  as,  for  example,  tlie  omphaloeites^ 
although  there  was  a  case  reported  and  firmly  believed  by  the  ancient  authors, 
— a  Iloman  soldier  in  whom  Telasius  said  he  could  discover  no  vestige  of  a 
heart.* 

Tlie  absence  of  one  ventri(».le  has  been  recorded.  Schenck  ^  has  seen  the 
left  ventricle  deficient,  and  the  Ephemerides,  Behr,  and  Kerckring*  speak 
of  a  single  ventricle  only  in  the  heart.  Riolan^^  mentions  a  heart  in  which 
lx)th  ventricles  were  absent.  Jurgens  reiMjrted  in  Berlin,  February  1,  1882, 
an  autopsy  on  a  child  who  had  lived  some  days  after  birth,  in  which  the  left 
ventricle  of  the  heart  was  found  cc)nipletely  absent.  Playfair*  showed  the 
heart  of  a  child  which  had  lived  nini?  months  in  which  one  ventricle  was 
absent.  In  King's  College  Hospital  in  Ijondon  there  is  a  hc^sirt  of  a  boy 
of  thirteen  in  which  the  cavities  consist  of  a  single  ventricle  and  a  single 
auricle. 

I)nj)li(^ati(m  of  the  heart,  notwithstanding  the  number  of  cases  reported, 
has  be(Mi  adniittiKl  with  tlu;  i>:r(»jitest  reserve  bv  GeofFrov-vSaint-Hilaire  and 
by  a  number  of  authors.  Among  the  celebrated  anatomists  who  dcscrilie 
duj)lex  heart  an»  Littre,  Meckel,  CoUomb,  Paiium,  Behr,  Paullini,  Khodius, 
Winslow,  and  Za<Mitus  Lusitanus. 

The  Ephemerides  ^  cites  an  instiinc^e  of  triple  heart,  and  Johnston '  has 
seen  a  tri])le  heart  in  a  goose. 

The  j>henom<»non  of  *^  blu(»-disease/'  or  (H)ngenital  cyanosis,  is  due  to  the 
patency  of  the  foramen  ovale,  which,  instead  of  closing  at  birth,  persists 
sometimes  to  adult  life. 

Perhaps  the  most  unique  collection  of  congenitiil  malfonuations  of  the 
heart  from  persons  who  have  reachcnl  the  age  of  puberty  was  to  be  seen  in 
IjoimUmi  in  ISOo.*^''-*  In  this  collection  there  was  an  adult  heart  in  which  the 
foniincn  ovale  reniaiiK^fl  ojx'u  until  the  age  of  thirty-seven ;  there  were  but 
two  ])iilnionary  valves  ;  there  was  another  heart  showing  a  large  patent  fora- 
men ovale  irom  a  man  of  forty-six  ;  and  there  was  a  septum  ventriculomm 
of  an  adult  heart  from  a  woman  of  sixtv-three,  who  died  of  carcinoma  of  the 
breast,  in  which  the  foramen  ovale  was  still  open  and  would  admit  the  fore- 
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finger.  This  woman  had  shown  no  symptoms  of  the  malformation.  There 
were  also  hearts  in  which  the  interventricular  septum  was  deficient,  the 
ductus  arteriosus  patent,  or  some  valvular  malformation  present.  All  these 
persons  had  reached  puberty. 

Displacements  of  the  heart  are  quite  numerous.  Deschamps  of  Laval 
made  an  autopsy  on  an  old  soldier  which  justified  the  expression,  "  He  had  a 
heart  in  liis  belly."  This  organ  was  found  in  the  left  lumbar  region  ;  it  had, 
with  its  vessels,  traversed  an  anomalous  opening  in  the  diaphragm.  Franck 
observed  in  the  Hospital  of  Colmar  a  woman  with  the  heart  in  the  epigastric 
region.     Bamel*  and  Vetter  speak  of  the  heart  under  the  diaphragm. 

Inversion  of  the  heart  is  quite  frequent,  and  we  often  find  reports  of 
cases  of  this  anomaly.  Fournier^  describes  a  soldier  of  thirtj"^  years,  of 
middle  height,  well  proportioned  and  healthy,  who  was  killed  in  a  duel  by 
receiving  a  wound  in  the  abdomen  ;  postmortem,  the  heart  was  found  in  the 
position  of  the  right  lung ;  the  t>vo  lungs  were  joined  and  occupied  the  left 
chest. 

The  anomalies  of  the  vascular  system  are  so  numerous  that  we  shall 
dismiss  them  with  a  slight  mention.  Malacarne  in  Torino  in  1784  de- 
scribed a  double  aorta,  and  Hommelius*'  mentions  an  analogous  case.  The 
following  case  is  quite  an  interesting  anatomic  anomaly  :  A  woman  since 
infancy  had  difficulty  in  swallowing,  which  was  augmented  at  the  epoch  of 
menstruation  and  after  exercise ;  bleeding  relieved  lier  momentarily,  but  the 
difficulty  always  returned.  At  last  deglutition  became  impossible  and  the 
patient  died  of  malnutrition.  A  necropsy  revealed  the  presence  of  the  sub- 
clavicular artery  passing  between  the  tracheal  artery  and  the  esophagus,  com- 
pressing this  latter  tube  and  opposing  the  passage  of  food. 

Anomalies  of  the  Breasts. — The  first  of  the  anomalies  of  the  generative 
apparatus  to  be  discussed,  although  not  distinctly  belonging  under  this  head, 
will  be  those  of  the  mammse. 

Amazia,  or  complete  absence  of  the  breast,  is  seldom  seen.  Pilcher  ^  de- 
scribes an  individual  who  passed  for  a  female,  but  who  was  really  a  male,  in 
whom  the  breasts  were  absolutely  wanting.  Foerster,  Froriep,  and  Ried  cite 
instances  associated  with  thoracic  malformation.  Greenhow®  reports  a  case 
in  which  the  mammae  were  absent,  although  there  were  depressed  rudimentary 
nipples  and  areolee.  There  were  no  ovaries  and  the  uterus  was  congenitally 
imjKjrfect. 

There  was  a  negress  spoken  of  in  1842  in  whom  the  right  breast  was 
missing,  and  there  are  cases  of  but  one  breast,  mentioned  by  King,^  Paull,  « 
and  others.**  Scanzoni  has  observed  absence  of  the  left  mamma  with  ab- 
sence of  the  left  ovary. 
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Micromazia  is  not  so  ran?,  niid  ift  getiorally  Rccn  in  femalefl  with  c 
genital  tn>ii)>K's.  Excessive  derelopment  of  the  nmnmue,  generally  beii^ 
a  patliologio  )))iciiuiiic'tion,  will  bo  inc-iitiniicd  in  another  chapter.  IIow- 
vvcr,  uinung  huhc  of  tlio  iniiigi'nuiH  ncgnH^s  tho  female  breasts  nre  naturally 
very  large  and  {>eni)iiliiiis.  This  is  well  showii  in  Figure  144,  which  rcpreseirts 
a  womiin  of  the  Bn^inuiin  tribe  nursing  an  infiint.  The  breasts  arc  sufficiently 
lKinliiIou!i  iiiid  IfHise  til  be  <."jsily  thrown  over  the  sli<)uJfler. 

Polymazia  is  of  niiicli  more  fre^juent  occurrcnee  than  is  supposed. 
Julia,  tho  nn)ther  of  Alexander  Scvenifi,  was  siirnanied  "  Maninieu  "  !»- 
cause  ^^be  bad  jiiijKTminHTary  lircasts.  Anne  Boleyn,  tlie  unfortunate  wife 
of  Heurj-  A'lll,  of  England,  was  repiiteil  to  Imve  had  «i  toes,  six  fingers, 
and  three  breasts.  Lyneeus  says  that 
in  his  time  there  existed  a  Bonun 
woniiui  \t'ith  four  nianiniie,  -very  beau- 
tiful in  eontour,  arrangt^^  in  two  lined, 
regularly,  one  alwve  the  other,  and  all 
giving  milk  in  abundance.  Kuhcnii  lias 
|iieHire»l  a  woman  with  four  bnastsi; 
the  ])iiiiiting  may  l>e  iseon  in  the  LouxTe 
in  I'aris. 

Then-  was  n  yotmg  and  wealthy 
lieiniss  wh<i  addressw!  herself  to  tlie 
ancient  faenlty  at  Tubingen,  asking,  ns 
she  liifjilayed  i'our  manmite,  whether, 
should  slie  marry,  she  would  have  three 
or  four  i-biJdivn  at  a  birth.  This  was 
a  Wlief  with  wbit-h  sonic  of  her  elder 
matron  fi-ien<ls  bad  inspirwl  her,  nod 
which  she  behi  as  a  hindrance  to  mar- 
riage. 

J>>i(htenstern, wlio lias eolIeete<l  70 
ewsrs  of  [mlyinaziii  in  femaies  and  22  in  males,  thinks  that  accessoiy  iireasts 
or  tii)i])h's  ai-e  <liie  to  atavism,  and  that  niir  must  ivmote  inferiorly  organized 
aneestoi-s  bad  many  breiisls,  but  that  by  eonstantly  hearing  Init  one  child, 
fi-oni  iM'ing  |Kilymastic,  iemales  have  gnidually  btH'ome  biumstie.  Some  of 
the  okh'r  philosophers  eontended  that  iiy  llic  presence  of  two  breasts  woman 
was  originally  intended  to  bear  two  eliildn-n. 

Hiist''says:  "  Sniierimnieniry  In-easts  and  nipjiles  are  more  conunon 
than  is  generally  sii|)|M'sed.  ISriiee  found  (ill  instances  in  3906  persons 
e.vamini-d  (l.-'id  per  eent,).  Lctebtenstem  phices  the  fi-etpiencj' at  one  in  -iOO. 
Both  ol)servi'rs  drehiix'  that  men  ]m'seiit  the  aiionmly  alxtnt  twice  as  fre- 
<piently  as  women.  It  is  ini|H<ssibli'  to  a<i'oinit  for  the  acccsfHit^' glands  on 
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the  theory  of  reversion,  as  they  occur  with  no  regularity  in  situation,  but  may 
develop  at  odd  places  on  the  body.  The  most  frequent  pctsition  is  ou  the 
pectoral  surface  below  the  true  mammie  and  somewhat  nearer  the  middle 
Hue,  but  an  accessory  gland  has  been  observed  on  tht;  left  shoulder  over  the 
prominence  of  the  deltoid,  on  the  abdominal  surfiice  below  the  costal  carti- 
lages, above  the  umbilicus,  in  the  axilla,  in  the  groin,  on  the  dorsal  sur- 
iace,  on  tiie  labium  majus,  and  on  the  outer  aspect  of  the  left  thigh. 
Ahlfeld  ex^ilains  the  presence  of  mammie  on  odd  parts  of  the  body  by  the 
theorj-  that  portions  of  the  embrj'onal  material  entering  into  the  cimiposition 
of  the  nmmniarj'  gland  are  carried  to  and  implanted  upon  any  portion  of  the 
exterior  of  the  body  by  means  of  the  amnion." 

Possibly  the  greatest  number  of  accessory  mammie 
reported  is  that  of  Xeugebauer  in  It^RIi,  wlio  found 
ten  in  one  person.  Peuch  in  187G  collected  77  eases, 
and  since  then  Hamy,  Quinquaud,  A\'hitefonl,  Eng- 
strom,  and  Mitchell  Bnice  have  collected  cases. 
Polymazia  must  have  been  known  in  the  olden  times, 
and  we  still  have  before  us  the  old  images  of  Diana, 
in  which  this  goddess  is  portrayed  with  numerous 
breastti,  indicating  her  ability  to  look  after  the  grow- 
ing child.  Figure  145  shows  an  ancient  Oriental 
statue  of  Artemisia  or  Diana  now  at  Xaples. 

Bartholinus  ■  has  observed  a  Danish  woman  with 
three  niimmije,  tivo  ordinarily  formed  and  a  tliird  form- 
ing a  triangle  with  the  others  and  resembling  the 
breasts  of  a  fat  man.  In  the  village  of  Phtdlendorf 
in  Germany  early  in  this  century  there  was  an  old 
woman  who  sought  alms  from  place  to  place,  exhibit- 
ing to  the  curious  four  symmetrical  breasts,  arranged 
parallel.  She  was  extremely  ugly,  and  when  on  all 
fours,  with  lier  breasts  pendulous,  she  resembled  a 

beast.  The  authors  have  seen  a  man  with  six  distinct  nipples,  arranged  as 
regidarly  as  those  of  a  bitch  or  sow.  The  two  lower  were  quite  small.  This 
man's  body  was  covered  with  heavy,  long  hair,  making  him  a  very  conspicuous 
object  when  seen  naked  during  bathing.  The  hair  was  absent  for  a  space  of 
nearly  an  inch  about  tlic  nipples.  Borellus  speaks  of  a  woman  with  three 
mammffi,  two  as  ordinarily,  the  third  to  the  left  side,  which  gave  milk,  but 
not  the  same  quantity  as  tlic  others.  Gardiner''  describes  a  mulatto  woman 
who  had  four  mammee,  two  of  wltich  were  near  the  axilhe,  about  four  inches 
in  circumference,  with  proportionate  sized  nipples.  She  became  a  mother  at 
fourteen,  and  gave  milk  from  all  her  brea.sts.  In  his  "  Dictionnaire  Philo- 
bopnique "  Voltaire  gives  the  history  of  a  woman  with  four  well-formed 
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and  symmetrically  arranged  breasts ;  she  also  exhibited  an  excrescence,  covered 
n'ith  a  imp-like  hair,  looking  like  a  cow-tail.  Perry  thought  the  excrescence 
n  prolongation  of  the  eoecyx,  and  said  tliat  simiUr  instances  were  seen  u 
savage  men  of  Borneo. 

Percy  ■  says  that  among  some  prisoners  taken  in  Austria  was  found  i 
woman  of  Valachin,  near  Koumania,  exceedingly  fatigued,  and  suffering 
intensely  from  the  cold.  It  was  Januan',  and  the  ground  was  covered  with 
three  feet  of  snow.  She  liad  l«en  exposed  with  her  two  infants,  who  had  been 
born  twenty  days,  to  this  freezing  temperature,  and  died  on  the  next  day. 
An  examination  of  her  Iwdy  rcvi-alcd  five  mamniie,  of  which  four  projected  as 
ordinarily,  while  the  fifth  was  about  the  size  of  that  of  a  girl  at  puberty. 


V\t.  lir..-' 
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They  all  had  an  intense  dark  ring  abont  them ;  the  fifth  was  ratnaled 
about  five  in<'Iii's  above  the  umbilicus.  Percy  injected  the  subject  and  di:*- 
sectwl  and  dcscrilicd  the  iiuunnmn,'  blood-supply.  Hirst*"  nicnti<His  a 
ncgrcss  of  nineteen  who  bad  nine  mamnw,  nil  tiild,  and  as  many  nippla. 
The  two  normal  glands  wri-e  veri-  large.  Two  aecessorj'  glandx  and  nipples 
l)el<>w  tlicm  wi-1-e  small  :in<l  did  not  excrete  milk.  All  the  other  glauds  and 
nipples  gave  milk  in  lai^  quantities.  There  wen'  five  nipples  on  the  left  and 
four  on  the  right  side.  Th(r  patient's  inotlier  had  an  accessory  mamma  on  the 
alxl'imen  tluit  setrivted  milk  during  the  ]«Timi  of  lactatioiL 

C[iar]H>utier  has  observiil  iu  hid  clinic  a  woman  with  tn'o  supplementaiy 
a  3U-a,  iv.,  152.  b  793,  u^y,  1808. 
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I  axillary  mainiiKe  with  nipples.  They  gave  milk  as  the  ordinary  mammn 
(Fig,  146).  Robert  eaw  a  woman  who  nourished  an  infant  by  a  inaninia  on 
the  tliigli.  Until  tlie  time  of  pregnancy  this  mamma  was  taken  for  an  ordi- 
narj'  nevus,  but  witli  pregnancy  it  began  to  develop  and  acquired  the  size  of 
a  eitron.  Figure  147  is  I'nira  an  old  wix>d-cut  sho«Tng  a  child  suclding  at  a 
supernumerary  mamma  on  its  mother's  thigh  while  its  bnither  is  at  tlie 
Datural  breast.  Jenuer  speaks  of  a  breast  on  the  outer  aide  of  the  thigh  four 
inches  below  the  great  trochanter.  Hare"  doscriben  a  woman  of  thirty- 
seven  who  secreted  normal  milk  from  her  axillie.  Lee ''  mentions  a  woman 
of  thirty-five  with  four  mammee  and  four  nippk-s ;  she  suckled  with  the 
ipectoral  and  not  the  axillary  breasts  McGiUicudy  describes  a  pair  of  rudi- 
meutary  abdominal  mammce  tnd  there  is  another  imilar  case  recorded  Har 
tiuig''  mentions  a  woman  of  thirty 
lo  while  suckling  had  a  minima 
the  left  labium  majus.  It  m  i 
excised,  and  microscopic  ixamina 
tion  siiowed  its  structure  to  Ix  that 
of  a  rudimentary  nipple  and  mam 
mary  gland.  Leichtensteru  eites 
a  case  of  a  mamma  on  the  left 
slioulder  nearly  under  the  insertion 
of  the  deltoid,  and  Klob°sp(.nks 
of  an  acromial  accessory  mamma 
situated  on  the  shoidder  over  the 
greatest  prominence  of  the  deltoid 
Hall  ^  reports  the  case  of  a  func 
tionally  active  supernumerarj 
mamma  over  the  costal  cartilage 
of  the  8th  rib.  Jussieu  *  speaks 
of  a  woman  who  had  three  brcaste, 
one  of  which  was  situated  on  the 

groin  and  with  which  she  oceasioaidJy  suckled  ;  her  mother  had  throe  bi'cajits, 
but  they  were  all  situated  on  the  cliest.  Saunois ''  details  an  account  of  a 
female  who  had  two  supernumerary  breasts  on  the  baok.  Bartholinus 
(quote*!  by  Meckel)  and  Manget  also  mention  njammje  on  the  back,  but 
Greoffroy-Saint-Hilaire  (piestions  their  existence.  Martin  '  gives  a  very  clear 
I  illustration  of  a  woman  with  a  supernumerary  breast  below  the  natural  oi^n 
lj(Fig.  148).  Sneddon,J  who  has  collected  quite  a  number  of  cases  of  poly- 
rxnazia,  quotes  the  ease  of  a  woman  who  hud  two  swellings  in  each  axilla  is 
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which  gland-structure  was  made  out,  liut  with  no  cjiternal  openings,  and  which 
had  no  iinatoniic  connection  with  tlie  mammary  glands  proper.  Shortly  after 
birth  tlipy  Tarit^l  in  size  and  proportion,  a:?  the  breasts  were  full  or  fnijily,  and 
in  five  weeks  all  traces  of  them  were  lost.  Her  ouly  married  sister  had 
similar  enlargements  at  her  third  continemcnt. 

Polymazia  sometimes  seems  to  be  hereditary.  Roliert  saw  a  (laughter 
whose  mother  was  polymastic,  and  Woiidniun"  saw  a  mother  and  eldc^ 
daughter  who  each  had  tliree  nipples.  Lousier''  mentions  a  wonnm  wanting 
a  mamma  who  transmitted  this  vice  of  coufurmation  to  iier  daughttr. 
Handyside  says  he  knew  two  brothel's  in  both  of  whom  breasts  ware  wanting. 
Supemiunerary  nipples  alone  are  also  seen,  as  many  as  live  having  Iwcd 
found  on  the  same  hrcast,  Neiig^ 
bauiT  re[iorts  eight  supernume- 
nUT  nipples  in  one  rase.  Hollems 
iuis  sei'n  a  woman  wlio  had  two 
nipples  on  tht-  same  hn^et  which 
gave  milk  with  the  same  regu- 
larity and  the  same  ahundanoc  as 
I  -        M  the  single  nipple.     The  Epbem- 

i  ^^^1  crides  coutain^i  a   description  of 

\  jfi^^^  ''^  triple  nipple.     Barth  ''destrribvs 

V  /  V^^^^^^l  "  "  '"^"*i"'"  <'fratica "  on  the  tare 

W  £  ^'^^^H^^^^^l  '^^  ^^^  right  ear  which 

V     ^J  ^K*^^^^^^^^^^  enlurgi'd  iluriiig  menstruation. 

^^^•*  •  -  ^^ii^^^^  Ciises  uf  deficiency  of  the 

nipples  have  been  reivnted  by 
till'  Ephemerides,  LiL-ntiiius,  Se- 
veriniirt,  and  Wenkanlus. 

t'a-iis  of  functional  male  rasm- 
luie  will  be  di^icns^i-d  in  Chapter 
\\. 

i.-i.^     i[. i:  :.  Complete  absence    of   the 

hymen  is  verj'  ran',  if  we  may 
accept  the  statements  of  DevilHers,  Tanlieii,  antl  Brouardel,  as  they  have 
never  seen  an  example  in  the  numerous  young  girls  they  liave  examine<l  from 
a  medico-leg:il  [>oint  of  view. 

Duplication  or  biperforation  of  the  hymen  is  also  a  ven,-  rare  anomaly 
of  this  menibr.Hie.  In  this  instance  the  hymen  generally  presents  two 
lateral  oriliGes,  more  or  less  irregular  and  separated  by  a  membranous  hand, 
which  gives  the  appearance  of  diiplic'itj'.  Roze  reported  from  Strasbui^ 
in  18y6  a  case  of  thLs  kijid,  and  Delens''  has  observed  two  examples  of 

•T7B,  ii.,  .'KJ.  b  "Dissert.  Bar  la  lactatioa, "  Paris,  1802,  p.  !5. 
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biperforate  hymen,  which  show  very  well  that  this  disposition  of  the  mem- 
brane is  due  to  a  vice  of  conformation.  The  first  was  in  a  girl  of  eleven, 
in  which  the  membrane  was  of  the  usual  size  and  thickness,  but  was  dupli- 
cated on  either  side.  In  her  sister  of  nine  the  hymen  was  normally  con- 
formed.  The  second  case  was  in  a  girl  under  treatment  by  Cornil  in  1876 
for  vaginitis.  Her  brother  had  accused  a  young  man  of  eighteen  of  having 
violated  her,  and  on  examination  the  hymen  showed  a  biperforate  conforma- 
tion ;  there  were  two  oval  orifices,  their  greatest  diameter  being  in  the  ver- 
tical plane ;  the  openings  were  situated  on  each  side  of  the  median  line, 
about  five  mm.  apart ;  the  dividing  band  did  not  appear  to  be  cicatricial,  but 
presented  the  same  roseate  coloration  as  the  rest  of  the  hymen.  Since  this 
report  quite  a  number  of  cases  have  been  recorded. 

The  different  varieties  of  the  hymen  will  be  left  to  the  works  on  obstet- 
rics. As  has  already  been  observed,  labor  is  frequently  seriously  complicated 
by  a  persistent  and  tough  hymen. 

Deficient  vulva  may  be  caused  by  the  persistence  of  a  thick  hymen,  by 
congenital  occlusion,  or  by  absolute  absence  in  vulvar  structure.  Bart  hoi  inus, 
Borellus,  Ephemerides,  Julius,  Vallisneri,  and  Baux  are  among  the  older 
writers  who  mention  this  anomaly,  but  as  it  is  generally  associated  with 
congenital  occlusion,  or  complete  absence  of  the  vagina,  the  two  will  be  con- 
sidered together. 

Complete  absence  of  the  vagina  is  quite  rare.  Baux*  reports  a  case 
of  a  girl  of  fourteen  in  whom  "  there  was  no  trace  of  fundament  or  of  genital 
organs."  Oberteuffer**  speaks  of  a  case  of  absent  vagina.  Vicq  d'Azir*'  is 
accredited  with  having  seen  two  females  who,  not  having  a  vagina,  copulated 
all  through  life  by  the  urethra,  and  Fournier  sagely  remarks  that  the  extra 
large  urethra  may  have  been  a  special  dispensation  of  nature.  Bosquet^ 
describes  a  young  girl  of  twenty  with  a  triple  vice  of  conformation — ^an 
obliterated  vulva,  closure  of  the  vagina,  and  absence  of  the  uterus.  Men- 
strual hemorrhage  took  place  from  the  gums.  Clarke  ®  has  studied  a  similar 
case  which  was  authenticated  by  an  autopsy. 

O'Ferral  of  Dublin,  Gooch,  Davies,  Boyd,  Tyler  Smith,  Hancock, 
Coste,  Kluyskens,  Debrou,  Braid,  Watson,  and  others  are  quoted  by  Churchill 
as  having  mentioned  the  absence  of  the  vagina.  Amussat  ^  observed  a  Ger- 
man girl  who  did  not  have  a  trace  of  a  vagina  and  who  menstruated  regularly. 
Griffith  8  describes  a  specimen  in  the  Museum  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
London,  in  which  the  ovaries  lay  on  the  surface  of  the  pelvic  peritoneum 
and  there  was  neither  uterus  nor  vagina  ;  the  pelvis  had  some  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  male  type.  Matthews  Duncan  has  observed  a  somewhat 
similar  case,  the  vagina  not  measuring  more  than  an  inch  in  length.  Fer- 
guson **  describes  a  prostitute  of  eighteen  who  had  never  menstruated.     The 
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labia  were  found  well  develoixjd,  but  there  was  no  vagina,  utenis,  or  ovaries. 
Coitus  had  been  tlirough  the  uretlira,  which  was  considerably  distended, 
though  not  causing  incontinence  of  urine.  Hulke  re|)ort8  a  case  of  congeni- 
tal atresia  of  the  vagina  in  a  brunette  of  twenty,  inenstniation  occurring 
thnnigh  the  urethra.  He  also  mentions  the  instance  of  congenital  atresia  of 
the  vagina  with  hernia  of  both  ovaries  into  the  left  groin  in  a  servant  of 
tw(»nty,  and  the  cjlsc  of  an  ini|>erforate  vagina  in  a  girl  of  nineteen  with  an 
undevelofKKl  uterus. 

Brodhurst*  reports  an  instances  of  absence  of  the  vagina  and  uterus  in  a 
girl  of  sixteen  who  at  four  years  of  agi»  showed  signs  of  approaching  pubertr. 
At  this  early  iige  the  mons  was  coveri^d  with  hair,  and  at  ten  the  clitoris  was 
three  inches  long  and  two  inches  in  circumference.  The  mamnise  were  well 
develo{>ed.  The  labia  desc*ended  latcndly  and  expanded  into  folds,  resembling 
the  scrotum. 

Azema  ^  rei>orts  an  instance  of  complete  absence  of  the  vagina  and  im- 
permeability and  probable  absence  of  the  col  utcrinus.  The  deficiencies 
were  remedied  by  ojHjnition.  B(»rard  ^  mentions  a  sunilar  deformity  and 
operation  in  a  girl  oi*  eighteen.  Gooding**  cites  an  instance  of  absent  va- 
gina in  a  marrial  woman,  the  utenis  discharging  the  functions.  Gosselin  •  re- 
ports a  case  in  which  a  voluminous  tumor  was  fonned  by  the  retained  men- 
strual fluid  in  a  woman  without  a  vagina.  An  artificial  vagina  was  created, 
but  the  jxitient  died  from  extmvasation  of  blood  into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 
Carter,  Polaillon,  Martin,  Curtis,  Worthingtou,  Hall,  Hicks,  Molidrc,  Patiy, 
Dolbeau,  Desormeaux,  and  Gnitiguy  also  rccoixl  instances  of  absence  of  the 
vagina. 

There  are  some  cases  re|K)rt('d  in  extramcdical  literature  which  might 
be  cited.  Bussy  Rabutiu  in  his  Memoires  in  1639  s{)eaks  of  an  instance. 
The  celebrated  Madame  R6camier  was  called  by  the  younger  Dumas  an 
involuntary  virgin  ;  and  in  this  connection  could  be  cited  the  malicious 
and  piquant  sonnet : — 

CUATEAI'imiAND  ET  MaDAME  HeCAMIER. 

**  Juliette  et  Reiiii  s'aiuiiiiciit  d'aiiumr  si  tendre 
Que  Piou,  Kinslos  j>unir,  a  pu  lour  pardonner: 
II  u'avait  i»as  voulu  que  Tunc  put  donnor 
Ce  (lue  I'autro  ne  jwuvait  ])rciidre.*' 

Duplex  vagina  has  been  observed  by  R-irtholinus,  Malacame,  Asch, 
!M(vkel,  Osiander,  Purccll,  and  other  older  writers.  In  more  modern  times 
repirts  of  this  anomaly  are  quite  frocjuent.  Hunter^  reports  a  case  of  labor 
at  the  seventh  month  in  a  woman  with  a  double  vagiua,  and  deliveiy  through 
the  rectum.     Atthill  and  Watts  spejik  of  double  vagina  with  single  uterus. 
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Robb  *  of  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  reports  a  case  of  double  vagina  in  a  pa- 
tient of  twenty  suffering  from  dyspareunia.  The  vaginal  orifice  was  con- 
tracted ;  the  urethra  was  dilated  and  liad  evidently  been  used  for  coitus.  A 
membrane  divided  the  vagina  into  two  canals,  tlie  cervix  lying  in  the  right 
half;  the  septum  was  also  divided.  Both  the  thumbs  of  the  patient  were  so 
short  that  their  tips  could  scarcely  meet  those  of  the  little  fingers.  Double 
vagina  is  also  reported  by  An  way,  Moulton,  Freeman,  Frazer,  Haynes,  Le- 
maistre,  Boardman,  Dickson,  Dunoyer,  and  Rossignol.  This  anomaly  is 
usually  associated  with  bipartite  or  double  uterus.  Wilcox^  mentions  a 
primipara,  three  months  pregnant,  with  a  double  vagina  and  a  bicornate 
uterus,  who  was  safely  delivered  of  several  children.  Haller  and  Borellus 
have  seen  double  vagina,  double  uterus,  and  double  ovarian  supply ;  in  the 
latter  case  there  w*as  also  a  double  vulva.  Sanger  "^  speaks  of  a  supernu- 
merary vagina  connecting  with  the  other  vagina  by  a  fistulous  opening,  and 
remarks  that  this  was  not  a  case  of  patent  Grartner's  duct. 

CuUingworth  ^  cites  two  cases  in  which  there  were  transverse  septa  of 
the  vagina.  Stone  ®  reports  five  cases  of  transverse  septa  of  the  vagina. 
Three  of  the  patients  were  young  women  who  had  never  borne  children  or 
suffered  injury.  Pregnancy  existed  in  each  case.  In  the  first  the  septimi  was 
about  two  inches  from  th(»  introitus,  and  contained  an  opening  about  J  inch 
in  diameter  which  admitted  the  tip  of  the  finger.  The  membrane  was  elastic 
and  thin  and  showed  no  signs  of  inflammation.  Menstruation  had  always 
been  regular  up  to  the  time  of  pregnancy.  The  second  was  a  duplicate  of 
the  first,  excepting  that  a  few  bands  extended  from  the  cervix  to  the  mem- 
branous septum.  In  the  third  the  lumen  of  the  vagina,  about  two  inches 
from  the  introitus,  was  distinctly  narrowed  by  a  ridge  of  tissue.  There  was 
uterine  displacement  and  some  endocervicitis,  but  no  history  of  injury  or 
operation  and  no  tendency  to  contraction.  The  two  remaining  cases  occurred 
in  patients  seen  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Scott.  In  one  the  septum  was  about  1|  inches 
from  the  entrance  to  the  vagina  and  contained  an  orifice  large  enough  to 
admit  a  uterine  probe.  During  labor  the  septum  resisted  the  advance  of  the 
head  for  several  hours,  until  it  was  slit  in  several  directions.  In  the  other, 
menstruation  had  always  been  irregular,  intermissions  being  followed  by  a 
profuse  flow  of  black  and  tarry  blood,  which  lasted  sometimes  for  fifteen  days 
and  was  accompanied  by  severe  pain.  The  septum  was  1 J  inches  from  the 
vaginal  orifice  and  contained  an  opening  which  admitted  a  uterine  sound. 
It  was  very  dense  and  tight  and  fully  J  inch  in  thickness. 

Mordie'  reported  a  case  of  congenital  deficiency  of  the  rectovaginal 
septum  which  was  successfully  remedied  by  operation. 

Anomalous  Openings  of  the  Vagina. — The  vagina  occasionally  opens 
abnormally  into  the  rectum,  into  the  bladder,  the  urethra,  or  upon  the 
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abcloininal  jxirietos.     Rossi  ro]H)rts  from  a  liospital  in  Turin  tlic  ca?e  of  a 
PicKliiiontese  girl   in  whom  there  was  an  enormous  tumor  corresponding  to 
the  oi>oning  of  tlie  vaginal  orifice ;    no  traws  of  a  vagina  could   be   found. 
The  tumor  was  incised  and  proved  to  be  a  living  infant.     The  luisl>an<l  of 
the  woman  siiid  tluit  he   had   <*()itus  without  diffieultv  bv  the  rcTtuiii,   and 
examination  showal  tliat  the  vagina  ojKMied  into  the  rectum,  by  which   mf'an:^ 
impregnation  had  been  ace<miplishe(1.     l^nnain*and  Payne''  liave  r.»l>served 
analogous  ciu*es  of  this  abnormality  of  the  vaginal  opening  and  f3iibso<]Ucnt 
accouchement  bv  the  anus.      Pavne's  case  was  of  a  woman  of  thirtv-five,  well 
form(d,  who  had  l>een  in  hibor  thirty-six  hours,  when  the  physician  examined 
and  lookwl   in  vain   for  a  vaginal  oj)ening;    the  finger,  gliding  along  the 
jH'rineum,  came  in  ct)ntact  with  the  distended  anus,  in  which  was  recognized 
the  head  of  tlie  fetus.     The  wonum  from  prolongati<m  of  labor  was  in  a 
complete  state  of  ju'ostnition,  which  caused  uterine  inert  hi.      Payne  anes- 
tlietized  the  j)atient,  applicnl  the  forceps,  and  extractetl  the  fetus   without 
furtlier  accident.     The  vulva  of  tliis  woman  five  months  aftenivard  displayed 
all  the  chamcteristic^s  of  virginity,  the  vagina  opened  into  the   rectum,  and 
menstnuition  had  always  l)een  regular.    This  wonuui,  as  well  as  her  huslxind, 
averred  that  they  ha<l  no  suspicion  of  the  anomaly  and  tliat  coitus  (by  the 
anus)  had  alwavs  been  satisfactory. 

Oj)ening  of  the  vagina  upon  the  parictes,  of  which  T^  Fort  has  collecte<l 
a  number  of  cases,  has  never  been  obstTved  in  connection  with  a  viable  fetUis 

Absence  of  the  labia  majora  luis  been  observed,  especially  by  Pozzi,  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  other  anomalies.  It  is  the  rule  in  exstrophy  of  the 
bladd(T. 

Absence  of  the  nymphae  has  also  been  observed,  particularly  by 
Auvanl  and  by  Pcrchaux,and  is  genendly  ass(MMate<l  with  imjwrfcct  develop- 
ment of  the  clitoris.  Constantinedes  *'  rejxuts  absence  of  the  external 
orgjnis  of  gcnenition,  ])robably  also  of  the  uterus  and  its  appendages,  in  a 
yoimg  lady.  Van  Ilaartman,  LcFort,  Magee,  and  Ogle  cite  cases  of 
absence  of  the  <*xternal  female  organs.  Iiiolan  '*  in  the  early  |Mirt  of  the 
seventeenth  c<Miturv  reported  a  case  of  defective  nympha^ ;  Ncubauer  in 
177-1  oilers  a  eontr.ist  to  this  case  in  an  instance  of  triple  nymplue, 

Th(^  nymphae  are  sometimes  enormously  enlarged  by  hypertrophy,  by 
variroc(»lc,  or  by  elephantiasis,  of  which  latter  tvj>e  Kigal  de  Gaillac  ha£ 
obsi-rved  a  most  eiirious  case.  There  is  also  a  variety  of  eulai^ment  of  the 
clitoris  which  sc<m!is  1o  be  constant  in  some  races  ;  it  may  l>e  a  natural  hyper- 
trophy, or  ])erhaj)s  produced  by  artificial  manipulati(m. 

The  p(H*uliar  conditions  under  which  the  Chinese  women  are  obliged  to 
live,  ])articularly  their  mode  of  sitting,  is  siiid  to  liave  the  effect  of  causing 

unusual  development  of  the  mens  veneris  and  the  labia  majora.    On 

the  oth<'r  han<1,  some  of  the  lower  African  r.ices  have  been  distinguished  by 
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the  deficiency  in  development  of  the  labia  majora,  mons  veneris,  and  genital 
hair.  In  this  respect  they  present  an  approximation  to  the  genitals  of  the 
anthropoid  apes,  among  whom  the  orang-outang  alone  shows  any  tendency  to 
formation  of  the  labia  majora. 

The  labial  appendages  of  the  Hottentot  female  have  been  celebrated  for 
many  years.  Blmnenbach  and  others  of  the  earlier  travelers  found  that  the 
apron-like  appearance  of  the  genitals  of  the  Hottentot  women  was  due  to 
abnormal  hypertrophy  of  the  labia  and  nymphse  (PI.  5).  According  to  John 
Knott,  the  French  traveler,  Le  Vaillant,  said  that  the  more  coquettish  among 
the  Hottentot  girls  are  excited  by  extreme  vanity  to  practise  artificial  elongation 
of  the  nympha  and  labia.  They  are  said  to  pull  and  rub  these  parts,  and  even 
to  stretch  them  by  hanging  weights  to  them.  Some  of  them  are  said  to  spend 
several  hours  a  day  at  this  process,  which  is  considered  one  of  the  important 
parts  of  the  toilet  of  the  Hottentot  belle,  this  malformation  being  an  attrac- 
tion for  the  male  members  of  the  race.  Merensky  says  that  in  Basuto- 
land  the  elder  women  begin  to  practise  labial  manipulation  on  their  female 
children  shortly  after  infancy,  and  Adams  has  found  this  custom  to  prevail 
in  Dahomey  ;  he  says  that  the  King's  seraglio  includes  SOOO  members,  the 
elect  of  his  female  subjects,  all  of  whom  have  labia  up  to  the  standard  of 
recognized  length.  Cameron  found  an  analogous  practice  among  the  women 
of  the  shores  of  Lake  Tanganyika.  The  females  of  this  nation  manipulated 
the  skin  of  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomens  of  the  female  children  from 
infancy,  and  at  puberty  these  women  exhibit  a  cutaneous  curtain  over  the 
genitals  which  reaches  half-way  down  the  thighs. 

A  corresponding  development  of  the  preputian  clitorides,  attaining  the 
length  of  18  mm.  or  even  more,  has  been  observed  among  the  females  of 
Bechuanaland.  The  greatest  elongation  measured  by  Barrow  was  five  inches, 
but  it  is  quite  probable  that  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  examine  the 
longest,  as  the  females  so  gifted  generally  occupied  very  high  social  positions. 

Morgagni  describes  a  supernumerary  left  nympha,  and  Petit  is  accred- 
ited with  seeing  a  case  which  exhibited  neither  nymphse,  clitoris,  nor  urinary 
meatus.  Mauriceau  performed  nymphotomy  on  a  woman  whose  nymphse  were 
so  long  as  to  render  coitus  difficult.  Morand  ^'^  quotes  a  case  of  congenital 
malformation  of  the  nymphae,  to  which  he  attributed  impotency. 

There  is  sometimes  coalition  of  the  labia  and  nymphae,  which  may  be 
so  firm  and  extensive  as  to  obliterate  the  vulva.  Debout*  has  reported  a 
case  of  absence  of  the  vulva  in  a  woman  of  twenty  upon  whom  he  operated, 
which  was  the  result  of  the  fusion  of  the  labia  minora,  and  this  with  an  en- 
larged clitoris  gave  the  exteral  appearance  of  an  hermaphrodite. 

The  absence  of  the  clitoris  coincides  with  epispadias  in  the  male,  and  in 
atrophy  of  the  vulva  it  is  common  to  find  the  clitoris  rudimentary ;  but  a 
more  firequent  anomaly  is  hypertrophy  of  the  clitoris. 
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Among  the  older  aiitliorities  (|Uoting  instances  of  enlarged  Clitoiides  are 
IJartholinns,  Sehenck,  Hellwig,  Rhodius,  lliolaniis,  and  Zacohias.  Albu- 
ciisis^^'^  de.seril)e.s  an  oiK'nition  for  enlarged  elitoris,  Chalxirt  ligated  one, 
and  Kiedlin  "  gives  an  instaneeof  an  enlarge<l  clitoris,  in  which  there  apix*aTed 
a  tumor  synchronous  witli  the  menstrual  ei>(K*h. 

We  learn  from  tlu^  classics  that  there  were  certain  females  inhabiting 
the  boixlei*s  of  the  -.Egc^in  S(»a  who  had  a  sentimental  attachment  for  one 
another  which  was  called  **  Ix'shian  love,"  and  which  carried   them  to  tlie 
liighcst  degree  of  frenzy.     Tlie  immortal  effusioiLs  of  Sappho  contain  refer- 
ences to  this  passion.     The  solution  of  this  jwculiar  artlor  is  found   in  the 
fiict  that  some  of  the  iemales  had  enlarged  clitori<les,  strong  voices,  robiut 
figures,  and  imitate<l  men.     Their  manner  was  im|>enitive  and   authoritative 
to  their  sex,   who  woi*shiiH»d  them  with  ])ervertetl  devotion.      We  find  in 
Martial  ^  mention  of  tliis  |H*rv(»rted   love,  and  in  the  tune  of  the  di!rw>lnte 
(ire(?ks  an<l  Romans  ridiculous  jealousies  for  unfaithfulness  between  these 
women  prevaile<l.     A(»tius  sjiid  tliat  the  Kgyj)tians  practised  amputation  of 
the  clitoris,  so  that  enlargem<*nt  of  this  organ  nuist  have  been  a  common  vice 
of  conformation  ahmg  the  Nile.     It  was  also  s;ii(l  that  the  Egyptian  women 
jmu^tised  circumcisiim  on  their  females  at  the  age  of  seven  or  eight,  the  time 
chosen  being  when  th(»  Nile  was  in  flood.     Bertherand  ^  cites  eximiple?  of 
enlarge<l  <'litorides  in  Anib  women  ;    Bruce  testifies  to  this  circumstsujce  in 
Abyssinia,  and  Mungo  Park  has  observed  it  in  the  Mandingos  and  the  IblK«. 

Somiini'^  says  that  the  women  of  Egypt  had  a  natund  excrescences  fleshy 
in  consistency,  <juite  thick  and  pendulous,  coming  from  the  skin  of  the  mons 
veneris.  Sonnini  says  that  in  a  girl  of  eight  lu»  saw  one  of  these  caruncles 
which  was  1  inch  louix,  an<l  anotlier  on  a  woman  of  twenty  which  was  four 
inches  long,  and  remarks  that  they  seem  |Hx*uliar  only  to  women  of  di^stinct 
Egyptian  origin. 

Duliousct  *'  says  that  in  circumcision  the  Egyptian  women  not  only 
remove  a  great  part  of  the  IxmIv  of  tin'  clitoris  with  the  prepuce,  but  also 
adjacent  ]>ortions  of  the  nympha* ;  (inllicni'^  found  a  similar  o])eration  cus- 
tomary on  the  U])pcr  banks  of  tht*  Niger. 

Otto  at  Bresliiu  in  1824  reports  seeing  a  negn»ss  with  a  clitoris  4 1 
inches  long  and  \\  inches  in  the  transvei*se  diameter;  it  projected  fn)m  the 
vulva  and  when  supine  formed  a  complete  covering  for  the  vaginal  orifice. 
The  clitoris  mny  at  times  be<M)me  so  large  as  to  prevent  coitus,  and  in  France 
has  constituted  a  legitimate  cause  for  divorce.  This  organ  is  verj'  sensitive, 
an<l  it  is  said  that  in  cases  of  >uj)pos(»d  <'atalepsy  a  woman  cannot  bear  titilla- 
tion  ot'  the  elitoris  without  som(»  visible  movement. 

Cohnnbus  cites  an  extunplc  of  a  clitoris  as  long  as  a  little  finger;  Haller 

•i  Os.'l,  \{\[)\  'JO.').     »•  -)(«).  L.  i.,  cpi^riaiii  01.     '•  "  Mi'mI.  et  Hygiene  des  Arabca,"  p.  19a 
'>  *•  Voyage  dans  la  Hauto  ct  la  llasse  K«.v]>t  •/'  I*J»ris,  1799.  •  243,  xii.,  198. 
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mentions  one  which  measured  seven  inches,  and  there  is  a  record  "  of  an 
enlarged  clitoris  which  resembled  the  neck  of  a  goose  and  which  was  12 
inches  long.  Bainbridge  ^  reports  a  case  of  enhrged  clitoris  in  a  woman  of 
thirtr-two  who  was  confined  with  her  first  child.  This  organ  was  five  inches 
in  length  and  of  about  the  diameter  of  a  quiescent  penis.  Figure  149 
shows  a  well-marked  ca'^e  of  hypertrophy  of  the  clitoris.  Rogers  '  describes 
a  woman  of  twenty-five  In  a  reduced  state  of  liealth  with  an  enormous  clitoris 
and  warts  about  the  anus ;  there  were  also  manifestations  of  tnbercidosis.  On 
questioning  her,  it  was  found  that  she  had  formerly  masturbated ;  later  she 
had  sexual  intercoiinie  several  times  with  a  young  man,  but  after  his  death  she 
commenced  self-abnse  again,  which  brought  on  the  present  enlargement. 
The  clitoris  was  ligated  and  came  away  without  leaving  disfigurement. 
Cassano  and  Pedretti  of 
Naples  reported  an  instance 
of  monstrous  clitoris  in 
1860  before  the  Academy 
of  Medicine. 

In  some  cases  ossifica- 
tion of  the  clitoris  is  ob- 
served. Foumier  ^"^  speaks 
ofa  public  woman  in  Venice 
who  had  an  osseous  clitoris  ; 
it  was  said  tliat  men  having 
connection  with  her  invari- 
ably suffered  great  pain,  fol- 
lowed by  inflammation  of 
the  penis. 

There  are  a  few  instances 
recorded  of  bifid  clitoris,  «   ,„    «     „    ^    , ...    ...  ^ 

*  STg.  149.— HTpeTtrDphr  or  the  clllorli. 

and  Amaud  ^  cites  the  his- 

torj'  of  a  woman  who  had  a  double  clitoris.     Secretain  *  speaks  ofa  clitoris 

which  was  in  a  permanent  state  of  erection. 

Complete  absence  of  the  ovaries  is  seldom  seen,  but  there  are 
instances  in  which  one  of  the  ovaries  is  missing.  Hunter,  Viilal,  and 
Chaussier  report  in  full  cases  of  the  absence  of  the  ovaries,  and  Thiidicum 
has  collected  21  cases  of  this  nature.  Moi^agni,  Pears,'  and  Cripps  have 
published  observations  in  which  both  ovaries  were  said  to  have  been  absent. 
Cripps  speaks  of  a  young  girl  of  eighteen  who  had  an  infantile  uterus  and 
no  ovaries  ;  she  neither  menstruated  nor  had  any  .ligns  of  puberty.  Lauth 
cites  the  case  of  a  woman  whose  ovaries  and  uterus  were  rudimentan,',  and 
who  exhibited  none  of  the  principal  physiologic  characteristics  of  her  sex ; 

«  302,  T.,  374.         •>  MB,  1860,  i.,  45.         "  778,  xii., 
■  Soc.  A.  sc  m£d.  de  OaoDat.,  xxiii.,  1868-9,  22. 
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on  \\\f  'ith«?r  lian<l.  RuIkiikI   <lf^riVx~'   a  woman  with    onlv   riidimentair 
•>vari»-  '.vhn  \v:l-  v«n-  jja^.-ii »nat*,'  awl  quit*?  tl-minine  in  her  as{)ect. 

At   iirK'  tiinr-    the  oxi-*tenr«.'  f»t'  ^'nuiiie   sapemmiierary    OTaries  wiBS 
vi:r"rMii«|y  r]i«|Mit^Hl.  an«I  the  ol«k*r  rec(inl<  (.-itiituiQ  no  instances,   but  since 
th«-  n-*-anhf-  of  I^-i«r*-l.  Pi«i-h.  Tliinliuiini.  Wiiickler,  de  Sin6tj-,  and  Paladino 
x\\*'  jin-^rfi*-*-  of  iiiiiltii»k'  ovarii-  i*  an  i no  intestable  fact.      It  was  origfinallv 
tfioii'^rht  that  •iiijMTnum«-ran'  ovaries  a?  well  as  supernumerary  kidneys  were 
.-irii|ily  ^f')f\\\t'\\xiii\i\i\<  of  the  n«>niial  organs  and  eonneeted  to  them  by  por- 
tion- of  th'*   ppi|K.T  r-iihstan*"** :  now,  however,  by  the  recent   reports  we  are 
warniiitf'ii  in  admitting;  thi-si-  anomaloiLri  stnietures  as  distinct  organs.     It  has 
evr-ri  U-i-n  ^w^nri'r^U'iX  tluit  it  i>  the  ixTsistenee  of  these  ovaries  that  ciiuses  the 
njen.-tniation  of  whirh  we  Hiuietinus  hear  as  taking  place  after  ovariotomy. 
Siji|»<-1  '■*  rr.fonis  an  iiistancnr   of  thinl  ovarj' ;    Mangiagalli  ^   has   found  a 
.-iJlH-niinn«'nir\-  nvan*  in  the  IhhIv  of  a  still-lM>rn  ehild,  situated  to  the  inner 
.-id*'  of  th<'   imniial     <irjjan.     Winekel    dise«n'ered    a    large   supeniumerair 
ovary  itmiM-i'U-iX  to  the  litems  by  its  own  ovarian  ligament.     Klebs  found  two 
ovari*-  on  one  side,  U»th  c^msisting  of  true  ovarian  tissue,  and  connected  by 
a  band  ?  inch  lon<r. 

Donm  <Iivides  siiiH'ninnierary  ovaries  into  three  classes  : — 

( 1 )  The  ovarium  succentauriatuni  of  Ik»igi»l. 

{'!)  Those  easi'rt  in  which  two  masses  of  ovarian  tissue  are  separated  by 
ligrunentoiis  Imnds. 

('^)  Entin*ly  sejmnite  orgsuis,  as  in  Winckel's  case. 

Prolapsus  or  displacement    of    the  ovaries  into  the  culdesac  of 

Doughis,  \\w.  vaginal  wall,  or  into  the  n'ctum  can  Ik?  readily  ascertained  by 
the  resulting  .sense  of  nausini,  |)artieularly  in  defecation  or  in  coitus.  Mund<^, 
Il'irnes,  Lentz,  Madden,  an<l  11  eyw(MKl  Smith  rejH>rt  instiuices,  and  Cloquet 
describes  an  instan<(>  of  inguinal  hemia  of  the  ovary  in  which  the  uterus 
as  well  as  the  Fallo]>ian  tube  wen*  found  in  the  inguinal  canal.  Debicrre* 
mentions  that  I*n(M*li  has  gathere^l  SS  instanees  of  inguinal  hernia  of  the 
ovary  and  14  of  tli<*  erund  tyj)e,  and  also  adds  that  Ottc**  cites  the  only 
instan(*e  in  whieh  erunil  ovarian  hernia  has  Imvii  found  on  both  sides.  Such 
a  ^-ondition  with  other  as.^oeiate  malformations  of  the  genitalia  might  easily 
be  mistaken  for  an  instance  of  liermaphnMlitie  testicles. 

The  Fallopian  tubes  are  nirely  absent  on  either  side,  although  Bla- 
sins'-'*  rcjjorts  an  in.<tancc  of  delicient  ovi<lucts.  Blot®  reports  acase  of  atn>- 
]»hv,  or  nitlier  rudimentary  state  of  one  of  the  ovaries,  with  absence  of  the  tube 
on  that  si<lc,  in  a  woman  of  forty. 

Donm'"  has  an  in>tancc  of  multi])le  Fallopian  tubes,  and  Richard,  iu 
18ol,  savs  several  varieties  are  n(»ticed.     These   tubes  are  oflen   found  fused 

«»  \H\\,  18^J),  N(».  H.  *»152,  1879,  i.,  149. 
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or  adherent  to  the  ovary  or  to  the  uterus;  but  Fabricius^^  describes  the 
symphysis  of  the  Fallopian  tube  with  the  rectum. 

Absence  of  the  uterus  is  frequently  reported.  Lieutaud  and  Richer- 
and  ^^  are  each  said  to  have  dissected  female  subjects  in  whom  neither  the 
uterus  nor  its  annexed  organs  were  found.  Many  authors  are  accredited  with 
mentioning  instances  of  defective  or  deficient  uteri,  among  them  Bosquet,  * 
Boyer,^  Walther,^**  Le  Fort,  Calori,  Pozzi,  Munde,  and  Strauch.  Balade  ° 
has  reported  a  curious  absence  of  the  uterus  and  vagina  in  a  girl  of  eighteen. 
Azam,  Bastien,  Bibb,  Bovcl,  Warren,  Ward,  and  many  others  report  similar 
instances,  and  in  several  cases  all  the  adnexa  as  well  as  the  uterus  and  vagina 
were  absent,  and  even  the  kidney  and  bladder  malformed. 

Phillips  ^  speaks  of  two  sisters,  both  married,  with  congenital  absence  of 
the  uterus.  In  his  masterly  article  on  ^'  Heredity,"  ®  Sedgwick  quotes  an  in- 
stance of  total  absence  of  the  utci-us  in  three  out  of  five  daughters  of  the 
same  familv  ;  two  of  the  three  were  twice  married. 

Double  uterus  is  so  frequently  reported  that  an  enumeration  of  the  cases 
would  occupy  several  pages.  Bicorn,  bipartite,  duplex,  and  double  uteruses  are 
so  called  according  to  the  extent  of  the  duplication.  The  varieties  range  all 
the  way  from  slight  increase  to  two  distinct  uteruses,  with  separate  appendages 
and  two  vaginae.  Meckel,  Boehmer,  and  Callisen  are  among  the  older  writers 
who  have  observed  double  uterus  with  associate  double  vagina.  Figure  150 
represents  a  transverse  section  of  a  bijmrtite  uterus  with  a  double  vagina. 
The  so-called  uterus  didelphus  is  really  a  duplex  uterus,  or  a  veritable  double 
uterus,  each  segment  having  the  appearance  of  a  complete  unicorn  utenis 
more  or  less  joined  to  its  neighbor  (Fig.  151).  Vallisneri^  relates  the  history 
of  a  woman  who  was  poisoned  by  cantharides  who  had  two  uteruses,  one  open- 
ing into  the  vagina,  the  other  into  the  rectum.  Morand,  Bartholinus,  Tiede- 
mann,  Ollivier,  Blundell,  and  many  others  relate  instances  of  double  uterus  in 
which  impregnation  had  occurred,  the  fetus  being  retaineil  until  the  full  term. 

Purcell  of  Dublin  «  says  that  in  the  summer  of  1778  he  opened  the  body 
of  a  woman  who  died  in  the  ninth  month  of  pregnancy.  He  found  a  uterus 
of  onlinary  size  and  form  as  is  usual  at  this  period  of  gestation,  which  con- 
tained a  full-grown  fetus,  but  only  one  ovary  attached  to  a  single  Fallopian 
tube.  On  the  left  side  he  found  a  second  uterus,  unimpregnated  and  of  usual 
size,  to  which  another  ovary  and  tube  were  attached.  Both  of  these  uteruses 
were  distinct  and  almost  entirely  sepanite. 

Pregnancy  with  Double  Uterus. — Hollander  ^  describes  the  following 
anomaly  of  the  uterus  which  he  encountered  during  the  performance  of  a 
celiotomv  : — 

"  There  were  found  two  uteruses,  the  posterior  one  being  a  normal  organ 

a  462,  iv.,  128.  »>  565,  ii.,  19.  c  jonr.  de  Medicine  de  Bordeaux,  Oct.  4,  1891. 
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with  it"  adnexa  ;  connected  with  this  uterus  was  anollier  one,  ant^^rior  t*i  it. 
Tlie  two  uteruaes  had  a  common  ceirix  ;  the  aateriur  of  the  twn  organs  liad 
no  adnexa,  though  tliere  were  lateral  peritoneal  ligaments ;  it  had  become 
pregnant."  Hollander  explains  the  anomaly  by  stating  that  probably  the 
Miillerian  ducts  (ir  one  of  them  had  gniwn  excessively,  leatling  to  a  folding 
off  nf  a  portion  which  developed  into  the  anterior  uterus. 

Other  cases  of  double  uterus  with  pregnancy  are  mentioned  on  page  49. 

AVhen  there  is  sinmltaneous  pregnancy  in  each  portion  of  a  double  uterus 
a  complication  of  circumstances  arises.  Debienv  (|notes  an  instance  of  a 
woman  who  bore  one  child  on  July  16,  1870,  and  another  on  October  31st  of 
the  same  year,  and  both  at  full  term.  She  had  (miy  had  three  raenstnial  periods 
between  the  confinement-*.  The  question  as  to  whether  a  case  like  this  would 
be  one  of  superfotatiou  in  a  normal 
uterus,  or  whether  tlie  uterus  was 
double,  would  immediately  arise. 
There  would  also  be  the  possibility 
that  one  of  the  children  was  of  pro- 
tracted gestation  or  tliat  the  otlier  was 
of  premature  birth.  Article  312  of 
the  Civil  Code  of  France  accoi-ds  a 
minimum  of  one  hundred  and  ciglity 
and  a  maximum  of  three  hundieil 
days  for  the  gestation  of  a  vialilf 
child.     (See  Protradetl  Getitation.) 

Voight"  is  accredited  with  hiiviiiir 
seen  a  triple  utertis,  and  thcnitrf 
several    older    parallels    on    reitinl. 
Thilow  mentions  a  uterus  which  was       hig.i^^—tntminaihprniiicm.uiiutnenKti.id »,,.,, i. 
divided  into  three  small  portions. 

Of  the  different  anomalous  positions  of  the  uterus,  most  of  which  are 
acquired,  the  only  one  tJiat  will  be  nieritioneil  is  that  of  complete  prolapse  of 
the  uterus  (Fig.  152).  In  thiw  instance  the  organ  may  hang  entirely  out  of 
the  body  and  even  lorl'ld  icironintiou. 

Of  19  cases  of  hernia  of  the  uterus  tiuoted  by  Dcbierre  13  have  been  ol>- 
»erved  in  the  inguinal  region  ( Fig.  1 .53),  five  on  the  right  and  seven  on  the  left 
side.  In  the  case  of  Koux  in  1891  tlie  heniia  existed  on  both  sides.  The 
uterus  has  been  found  twice  oidy  in  crural  hernia  and  three  times  in  umbilical 
hernia.  There  is  one  case  recorded,  according  to  Debierre,  in  which  the  uterus 
t  was  one  of  the  constituents  of  an  obturator  hernia.  Sometimes  its  appendages 
f  are  found  with  it.  Doring,  L6desma,  Rekt^irziek,  and  Scazoni  have  fonnd 
[  the  uterus  in  the  sac  of  an  inguinal  hernia  ;   L^taud,  Murray,  and  Hagner 

in  umbilical  hernia.     The  accompanying  illustration  (Fig.  154)  represents 
■  a  hernia  uf  tlie  gravid  womb  through  the  linea  alba. 
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Absence  of  the  penis  is  an  extremely  rare  anomaly,  although  it  hu 
been  lutU-d  by  Sclienck,'  Bori'llus,  Bi)uteiller,  X^laton,  and  others.  Fortn- 
naturt  Kidclis''  and  KOvnlat  desfrilw  a  newly  born  child  with  absence  of 
external  i^nital^,  witli  spina  bifi<la  and  umbilical  iiemia.  X^laton  "  describes 
a  child  of  two  entirely  without  a  [>enis,  but  both  testicles  were  found  in  the 
scrotum;  the  boy  urinated  by  the  rei-tum.  Ashby  and  Wright ''mentioD 
conijilcte  absfucc  of  tlie  iHHiis,  the  iirethni  ojieningat  the  margin  of  the  anus 
outside  the  exteriuil  spbincti-r ;  tlie  scrotum  and  tef<ticles  were  »-ell  developed. 
Murphy '  gives  the  description  of  a  well-fonncd  inlant  apparently  witbonta 
[(cnis ;  the  child  [msscd  urine  through  an  o[x?ning  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
abdomen  just  aljove  the  ordiuar\-  hH-atinn  t>f  the  iwnis ;  the  scrotum  ww 
present.     Incision.-^  were  made  into  a  small  swelling  just  below  the  ii 


op«'ning  in  the  alidonicn  which  brought  into  view  tlic  penis,  the  glans  beii^ 
normid  init  the  body  very  small.  The  trciitmont  consisted  of  pressing  out 
the  gliins  daily  until  the  wound  lieahil :  the  jK-iiis  reiK^led  s]>ontnneously.  it 
is  stjitcil  thiit  the  orgiui  would  doubtli'ss  l>o  cijual  to  any  requirements  de- 
lUiindc*!  of  it.  Dcmtnviuay  (niotes  a  soinc^vliat  similar  case  in  an  infant,  but 
it  had  iiii  lu'inary  oiK'iiiiig  until  after  ojM'nitinn. 

Aiiiring  the  "ihlcr  writers  speaking  of  detieient  or  absent  penis  are  Bai^ 
tlioliniis,''"'  BauhiiuH.  Cattieni^,  the   E]ilieinertdes,  Frank,  Panaroli,"'   \-an 

der  Wiel,  and  others.      Ke ildin  '  des<TilH's  a  ni;ni  with  a  small  penis  and 

enormous  nmninia'.  ( i< i,--ehler.'-'  (|ni)ted  by  Jaeobsoii,  speaks  of  a  wcll-de- 
velo[H'il  tnan  of  twenty-two,  with  aliundant  Jiair  on  his  cliin  and  suprapubic 

1  71fi.  lib.  iv..  rkiii.  9.  ''  I)i>  rcliilii.iiiliiH  im'<lii-firnm,  no.  357.  e  303,  1854. 
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r^on  and  the  scrotum  apparently  perfect,  with  median  raphe ;  a  careful 
search  failed  to  show  any  trace  of  a  penis ;  on  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
rectum  four  lines  above  the  anus  was  an  orifice  which  gave  vent  to  urine ;  the 
right  testicle  and  cord  were  normal,  but  there  was  an  acute  orchitis  in  the 
left.  Starting  from  just  in  front  of  the  anal  orifice  was  a  fold  of  skin  1 J 
inches  long  and  f  inch  high  continuous  with  the  raphe,  which  seemed  to  be 
formed  of  erectile  tissue  and  which  swelled  under  excitement,  the  enlarge- 
ment lasting  several  minutes  with  usually  an  emission  from  the  rectum.  It 
was  possible  to  pass  a  sound  through  the  opening  in  the  rectum  to  the  blad- 
der through  a  urethra  1 J  inches  wide ;  the  patient  had  control  of  the  bladder 
and  urinated  from  every  three  to  five  hours. 

Many  instances  of  rudimentary  development  of  the  penis  have  been 

recorded,  most  of  them  complicated  with  cr}-ptorchism  or  other  abnormality 
of  the  sexual  organs.  In  other  instances  the  organ  is  present,  but  the 
infantile  type  is  present  all  through  life ;  sometimes  the  subjects  are  weak 
in  intellect  and  in  a  condition  similar  to  cretinism.  Kaufmann  quotes  a  ease 
in  a  weakly  boy  of  twelve  whose  penis  was  but  }  inch  long,  about  as  thick 
as  a  goose-quill,  and  feeling  as  limp  as  a  mere  tube  of  skin ;  the  corpora 
cavernosa  were  not  entirely  absent,  but  ran  only  from  the  ischium  to  the 
junction  of  the  fixed  portion  of  the  penis,  suddenly  terminating  at  this  point. 
Nothing  indicative  of  a  prostate  could  be  found.  The  testicles  were  at  the 
entrance  of  the  inguinal  canal  and  the  glans  was  only  slightly  developed. 

Binet*  speaks  of  a  man  of  fifty-three  whose  external  genitalia  were  of 
the  size  of  those  of  a  boy  of  nine.  The  penis  was  of  about  the  size  of  the 
little  finger,  and  contained  on  each  side  testicles  not  larger  than  a  pea.  There 
was  no  hair  on  the  pubes  or  the  face,  giving  the  man  the  aspect  of  an  old 
woman.  The  prostate  was  almost  exterminated  and  the  seminal  vesicles  were 
very  primitive  in  conformation.  Wilson  was  consulted  by  a  gentleman  of 
twenty-six  as  to  his  ability  to  perform  the  marital  function.  In  size  his 
penis  and  testicles  hardly  exceeded  those  of  a  boy  of  eight.  He  had  never 
felt  desire  for  sexual  intercourse  until  he  became  acquainted  with  his  intended 
wife,  since  when  he  had  erections  and  nocturnal  emissions.  The  patient 
married  and  became  the  father  of  a  family  ;  those  parts  which  at  twenty-six 
were  so  much  smaller  than  usual  had  increased  at  twenty-eight  to  normal 
adult  size.  There  are  three  cases  on  record  in  the  older  literature  of  pcnises 
extremely  primitive  in  development.  They  are  quoted  by  the  Ephemerides, 
Plater,^^  Schenck,**  and  Zacchias.     The  result  in  these  cases  was  impotency. 

In  the  Army  and  Medical  Museum  at  Washington  are  two  injected  speci- 
mens of  the  male  organ  divested  of  skin.  From  the  meatus  to  the  pubis 
they  measure  6  J  and  5i  inches ;  from  the  extremity  to  the  termination  of 
either  crus  9}  and  8  J  inches,  and  the  circumferences  are  4|  and  4 J  inches. 
Between  these  two  we  can  strike  an  average  of  the  size  of  the  normal  penis. 

•  242,  1883.  b  718,  lib.  iv.,  obs.  12. 
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In  some  instances  the  penis  is  so  large  as  to  forbid  coitus  and  even  inconveni- 
enee  its  possessor,  measuring  as  much  as  ten  or  even  more  inches  in  length. 
Extraordinary  oases  of  hirge  penis  are  rep<jrted  by  Albinus  ^"  (who  mentions 
it  as  a  cause  for  sterility),  Bartholin us,^*'**  Fabricius  Hildanus,  Paullini,  Pcrer, 
Plater,  Sohurig, "  Sinibaldus,""^'  and  Zacchias.  Several  cases  of  enormous 
penises  in  the  new-born  have  been  observed  by  Wolff**  and  others.  ^ 

The  penis  palme,  or  ftufurc  dc  la  verge  of  the  French,  is  the  name  given 
to  those  examples  of  single  cutaneous  envelope  for  both  the  testicles  and 
penis  ;  the  jxniis  is  adherent  to  the  scrotum  by  its  inferior  face  ;  the  glans  only 
is  free  and  ercK^tion  is  impossible.     Chretien  cites  an  instance  in  a  man  of 
twenty-five,  and  Sehrumpf  of  Wesserling  *^  describes  an  example  of  this  rare 
anomaly.     The  penis  and  testes  were  inclosed  in  a  common  sac,  a  slight  pro- 
jection not  over  J  incli  long  being  seen  from  the  upper  part  of  this  curioiB 
scTotum.     When  the  (^liild  was  a  year  old  a  plastic  operation  was  jx?rfomiod 
on  tliis  anomalous  member  with  a  verv  satisfactor\'  result.      Petit  describes 
an  instance  in  wliieh  the  penis  was  slightly  fused  with  the  scrotum. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  torsion  of  the  penis.  The  glans  itself  may 
Ix?  inclineil  laterally,  the  curvature  mav  be  total,  or  there  mav  l>e  a  veritable 
rotation,  bringing  the  inferior  face  above  and  the  suix^rior  face  below.  Gay' 
describes  a  cliild  with  episi)adias  whose  penis  had  undergone  such  torsion  on 
its  axis  tliat  its  inferior  surface  looked  upwanl  to  the  left,  and  the  child 
passi^'d  urin(»  toward  tli(»  left  shoulder.  FoUin '  mentions  a  similar  instance 
in  a  boy  of  twelve  with  complete  epispadias,  and  Venieuil  and  Gaerlin 
also  n'conl  cjises,  both  eomplicatiHl  with  associate  maldevelopment.  Caddy' 
mentions  a  youth  of  eighteen  w^lio  had  congenital  torsion  of  the  penis  with- 
out hyjK)S])adias  or  e]>ispadias.  There  was  a  complete  half-turn  to  the  left,  so 
that  the  slit-like  urinar\-  meatus  was  reverstKl  and  the  frenuni  ^vas  above. 
Among  the  older  writers  who  descTibe  incurvation  or  torsion  of  the  jienis 
are  Arantius,*'  tlie  Ephemerides,  Haenel,**'^*  Petit,*  Schurig,  Tulpius,^  and 
Zacchias.*^^ 

Ziicutus  Lusitanus  ^  speaks  of  torsion  of  the  penis  from  freezing.  Paul- 
lini '  mentions  a  cas<»  the  result  of  masturbation,  and  Hunter  ■"  speaks  of 
toi"sion  of  the  penis  associated  with  arthritis. 

Ossification  of  the  Penis. — MaeClellan  "  speaks  of  a  man  of  fifty-two 
whos(>  penis  was  curved  and  distortcKl  in  such  a  manner  that  urine  could  not 
1)(^  ixissed  without  pain  and  coitus  was  impossible.  A  bony  mass  was  dis- 
covereil  in  the  s(*ptuni  between  the  corpora  cavernosa ;  this  was  dissected  out 
with  mneli  heniorrhagc*  and  the  u]>ward  curvature  was  removed,  but  there 

a  "  SporinsitoloKia,"  p.  KM).  ^  "  Lert.  Memorab.,"  tome  i.,  p.  34. 

*■•  "  MtMHoires  foiicornant  les  Arts/'  1G7-2,  27.  «•  .'JOJ),  1882.  «  779,  xvi.,  189. 

f  78J),  lHfi:>.  P  170.  Sept.  ir>,  18J)4.  h7i8,  L.  iv.,  no.  14. 

»  O-Jo,  Sui>ploiiU'nt.  J  84'>.  L.  iii.,  no.  \VX  ^831.  L.  iii.,  olie.  Ua 

1  <)*Jc),  cent,  iv.,  ohs.  J)2.  "»"  Referen«vs  on  Venereal  DLseaaeB,"  etc. 

n  Nouvfiiu  Journal  <les  Sciences  Meilicalcs,  Mardi,  1878. 
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resulted  a  slight  inclination  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  formation  of  bone 
and  cartilage  in  the  penis  is  quite  rare.  Velpcau,  Kauffinann,  Lenhoseck, 
and  Duploy  are  quoted  by  Jacobson  as  having  seen  this  anomaly.  There  is 
an  excellent  preparation  in  Vienna  figured  by  Demarquay,  but  no  description 
is  given.     The  Ephemerides  and  Paullini  ^  descril)e  osseous  penises. 

The  complete  absence  of  the  frenum  and  prepuce  has  been  observed 
in  animals  but  is  very  rare  in  man.  The  incomplete  or  irregular  develop- 
ment is  more  frequent,  but  most  common  is  excessive  development  of  the  pre- 
puce, constituting  phimosis,  when  there  is  abnormal  adherence  with  the  glans. 
Instances  of  phimosis,  being  quite  common,  will  be  passed  without  special 
mention.  Deficient  or  absent  prepuce  has  been  observed  by  Blasius,^^*  Mar- 
cellus  Donatus,^^  and  Gilibert.  Partial  deficiency  is  described  by  Petit, 
Severinus,  and  others. 

There  may  be  impcrforation  or  congenital  occlusion  of  some  portion  of  the 
urethra,  causing  enormous  accumulation  of  urine  in  the  bladder,  but  fortu- 
nately there  is  generally  in  such  cases  some  anomaloas  opening  of  the  ure- 
thra giving  vent  to  the  excretions.  Tulpius  ^  mentions  a  case  of  deficient 
urethra.  In  the  Ephemerides  there  is  an  account  of  a  man  who  had  a  con- 
stant flow  of  semen  from  an  abnormal  opening  in  the  abdomen.  La  Pey- 
ronia  *^  describes  a  case  of  impotence  due  to  ejaculation  of  the  spermatic  ducts 
into  the  bladder  instead  of  into  the  urethra,  but  remarks  that  there  was  a 
cicatrix  of  a  wound  of  the  neighboring  parts.  There  are  a  number  of 
instances  in  which  the  urethra  has  terminated  in  the  rectum.  Congenital 
dilatation  of  the  urethral  canal  is  very  rare,  and  generally  accompanied  by 
other  malformation. 

Duplication  of  the  urethra  or  the  existence  of  t>vo  i)ermeable  canals  is 
not  accepted  by  all  the  authors,  some  of  w  hom  contend  that  one  of  the  canals 
either  terminates  in  a  culdesac  or  is  not  separate  in  itself.  Verneuil  has  pub- 
lished an  article  clearly  exposing  a  number  of  cases,  showing  that  it  is  possi- 
ble for  the  urethra  to  have  two  or  more  canals  which  are  distinct  and  have 
separate  functions.  Fabricius  Hildanus  ^  speaks  of  a  double  aperture  to  the 
urethra ;  Marcellus  Donatus  ®  describes  duplicity  of  the  urethra,  one  of  the 
apertures  being  in  the  testicle  ;  and  there  is  another  case  on  record  ^  in  which 
there  was  a  urethral  aperture  in  the  groin.  A  case  of  double  urethra  in  a 
man  of  twenty-five  living  in  Styria  ^  who  was  under  treatment  for  gonorrhea 
is  described,  the  supernumerary  urethra  opening  above  the  natural  one  and 
receiving  a  sound  to  the  depth  of  17  cm.  There  was  purulent  gonorrhea  in 
both  urethrse.  Vesalius  ^  has  an  account  of  a  double  urethral  aperture,  one  of 
which  was  supposed  to  give  spermatic  fluid  and  the  other  urine.  Borellus, 
Testa,  and  Cruveilhier  have  reported  similar  instances.  Instances  of  double 
penis  have  been  discussed  under  the  head  of  diphallic  terata,  page  194. 

»  620,  cent,  i,  obs.  72.  b  842,  L.  xUv.,  cap.  36.  c  563,  i.,  427. 

d  334,  cent,  i.,  obs.  76.  e  306,  L.  vi.,  c.  ii.,  619.  f  524,  vol.  ii.,  440. 

«  536,  1857,  vol.  ii.  h  804,  L.  v.,  c.  18. 
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Hypospadias  and  epispadias  (Fig.  15"»)  are  names  given  in  uialfoma- 
tions  of  the  urethra   in  whit-li  the  wall  of  the  canttl  is  deficient  either  abov» 
or  below.     These  auomalies  are  jwrticiilarly  interesting,  as   tiioy  are  nearly 
always  found  in  male  hermaphrodites,  tht'  fissure  giving  the  appearance  nf  t 
\'ulva,  as  the  scrotum  is  sometimes  included,  and  even  the  periiieiiin  laay  Iw 
fissured  in  continui^  with  the  other  parts,  thus  exaggerating  the  deception. 
There  seems  to  be  an  element  of  heredity  in  this  tualforniatioii,  and  tliis' 
allegation  is  exemplified  by  Sedgwick,  who  quotes  a  case  from  Heiireraann  in 
which  a   fiimily  of  females  had  for  gent-rations  gi\en  birth   lo  males  wilh 
hypospadias.     Belltio"  mentions  a  man  whose  urethra  terminated  at  the  base 
of  the  frcnumwho  had  four  sons  with  tJie  same  deformity.     PicanJut''  men- 
tions a  ihther  and  son,  Ijoth  of  whom 
biul  double  urethral  orifices,  one  abo\'e 
the  otiier,  from  one  of  ^vhich   iseiieil 
uriue  and   from  the  other  semen — 
a  faet  that  shows  the   possibility  of 
inheritance    of    this    nial formation. 
Patients  in  whom  the  urethra  open* 
at  the  root  of  tlie  jienis,  the  niealiu 
lieiug  imjierlbrate,  are  not  neeesaarily 
iioiM>tent ;  as,  for  instance,  FoumiiT' 
knew  of  a  man  whose  urethra  opened 
p"  >sti;riorly  who  was  the  father  of  four 
eliililren.       Foumicr   sup[x)sed    that 
tlie  semen  ejaculated  vigomusly  and 
ibllowed  the  fissure  on  the  back  of  the 
]>enis   to  the  uterus,  the   membrane 
of  the  vjifriua  supplanting  the  deficient 
1^1 -rom  i]  !.■    iisuidins  Will!  of  llic  uretliHi.      The   penis  wu« 

short,  hut  al>out  as  tliick  as  ordiiiarr. 
Gray''  mentions  a  curious  case  in  a  man  afllicted  with  hypospadias  who, 
suffering  with  delusions,  was  confined  in  the  insane  asylum  at  Uticn.  When 
he  doterniined  to  get  married,  fully  appreciating  his  physical  defect,  lie  re- 
solved to  imitate  nature,  and  being  of  a  very  ingenious  turn  of  mind,  he 
busied  himself  witb  the  construction  of  aji  artificial  penis.  While  b<.i  en- 
gaged he  had  seized  every  opjiortunity  to  study  the  conformation  of  this 
organ,  ami  finally  prepared  a  body  formed  of  cotton,  six  inches  in  length,  and 
shaped  like  a  penis,  minus  a  prepuce.  He  sheathed  it  in  pig's  gut  and  gave 
it  a  slight  vermilion  hue.  To  the  touch  it  felt  elastic,  and  its  shape  was 
maintained  by  a  piece  of  gutta-percha  tubing,  around  which  the  i-oHon  was 
firmly  wound.  It  was  fiistcucd  to  the  waist-band  by  means  of  straps,  a  cen- 
tral and  an  upper  one  being  so  arranged  that  the  [xmis  could  be  thrown  into 
»  302,  xxiv.  b  Thcsi  de  Paria,  1*58,  No.  fli.  '  302,  iv.,  162.  "1 773,  1870 
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an  erect  position  and  so  maintained.  He  had  constructed  a  flesh-colored  cov- 
ering which  completely  concealed  the  straps.  With  this  artificial  member  he 
was  enabled  to  deceive  his  wife  for  fifteen  months, and  was  only  discovered  when 
she  undressed  him  w^hile  he  was  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  To  further  the 
deception  he  had  told  his  wife  immediately  after  their  marriage  that  it 
was  quite  indecent  for  a  husband  to  undress  in  the  presence  of  his  wife,  and 
therefore  slie  had  always  retired  first  and  turned  out  the  light.  Partly  from 
fear  that  his  virile  power  would  be  questioned  and  partly  from  ignorance, 
the  duration  of  actual  coitus  would  approach  an  hour.  When  the  discovery 
was  made,  his  wife  hid  the  instrument  with  which  he  had  perpetrated  a  most 
successful  fraud  upon  her,  and  the  patient  subsequently  attempted  coitus  by 
contact  with  unsuccessful  results,  although  both  parties  had  incomplete 
orgasms.  Shortly  afterward  evidences  of  mental  derangement  appeared  and 
the  man  became  the  subject  of  exalted  delusions.  His  wife,  at  the  time 
of  report,  had  filed  application  for  divorce.  Haslam  *  reports  a  case  in  which 
loss  of  the  penis  was  compensated  for  by  the  use  of  an  ivory  succedaneum. 
Parallel  instances  of  this  kind  have  been  recorded  by  Ammann  ^  and 
Jonstcm.*' 

Entire  absence  of  the  male  sexual  apparatus  is  extremely  rare,  but 
Blondin  and  Velpeau  have  reported  cases. 

Complete  absence  of  the  testicles,  or  anorchism,  is  a  comparatively  rare 

anomaly,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  distinguish  between  anorchism  and  arrest 
of  development,  or  simple  atrophy,  which  is  much  more  common.  Fisher  of 
Boston  ^  describes  the  case  of  a  man  of  forty-five,  who  died  of  pneumonia. 
From  the  age  of  puberty  to  twenty-five,  and  even  to  the  day  of  death,  his 
voice  had  never  changed  and  his  manners  were  decidedly  effeminate.  He 
always  sang  soprano  in  concert  with  females.  After  th^  age  of  twenty-five, 
however,  his  voice  became  more  grave  and  he  could  not  accompany  females 
with  such  ease.  He  had  no  beard,  had  never  shaved,  and  had  never  exhibited 
amorous  propensities  or  desire  for  female  society.  When  about  twenty-one 
he  became  associated  with  a  gay  company  of  men  and  was  addicted  to  the 
cup,  but  would  never  visit  hoiLses  of  ill-fame.  On  dissection  no  trace  of 
testicles  could  be  found ;  the  scrotum  was  soft  and  flabbv.  The  cerebellum 
was  the  exact  size  of  that  of  a  female  child. 

Individuals  with  one  testicle  are  called  monorchids,  and  may  be  divided 
into  three  varieties  : — 

(1)  A  solitary  testicle  divided  in  the  middle  by  a  deep  fissure,  the  two 
lobes  being  each  provided  with  a  spermatic  cord  on  the  same  side  as  the  lobe. 

(2)  Testicles  of  the  same  origin,  but  with  coalescence  more  general. 

(3)  A  single  testicle  and  two  cords. 

Gruber  of  St.  Petersburg  ®  held  a  postmortem  on  a  man  in  January, 

*  476,  1828,  ii.,  182.  b  **  Irenicum  Numse,"  p.  133.  c  445,  p.  406. 

d  124,  Feb.,  1839.  «  553,  Heft  i.,  1868. 
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18G7,  in  whom  the  riglit  half  of  the  scrotum,  the  right  testicle,  epididymis, 
and  the  i?erotal  and  inguinal  parts  of  the  right  vas  deferens  were  absent 
(i ruber  exaniincnl  the  literature  for  thirty  years  up  to  the  time  of  liis  repc»rt, 
and  found  30  r^'iHjrded  iKKstmortem  examimition.s  in  which  there  was  al>^Dce 
uf  the  testieh',  and  in  eight  of  these  hotli  testicles  were  misr«iug.  As  a  rule, 
natural  euiuiehs  liave  feehle  htKlies,  are  mentally  dull,  and  live  onlv  a  short  time. 
The  jx'nis  i>  oixlinarily  defective  and  there  is  sometimes  another  associate  mal- 
tormation.     They  are  not  always  disinclined  toward  the  opposite  sex. 

Polyorchids  are  [x^rsons  who  have  more  than  two  testicles.  Fur  a  long 
time  the  abnormality  was  not  believeil  to  exist,  and  some  of  the  ol)ser\'ere 
denii^l  the  pn>of  by  [>ostmortem  examination  of  any  of  the  cases  so  diagnosed ; 
but  then*  is  at  present  no  doubt  of  the  fact, — three,  four,  and  five  testicles 
liaving  Ixi'U  found  at  autoi>sit»s.  Russell,  one  of  the  older  writers  on  the 
testicle,  mentions  a  monk  who  was  a  triorehid,  and  was  so  salacious  that  his 
indomitable  |>assion  prevente<l  him  fn.>m  keeping  his  vows  of  cliastit^'.  The 
amorous  pro[H»nsitii^  and  generative  faculties  of  jx>lyorehids  have  always  been 
supiK)se<l  greater  than  onlinary.  Kussell  rejHjrts  another  case  of  a  man  with 
a  similar  [xx^uliarity,  who  was  prtscrilx^d  a  concubine  as  a  reasonable  allow- 
ance to  a  man  thus  endowed. 

^lorgagni  and  Meckel  say  that  they  never  discovered  a  third  testicle  in 
dissections  of  n'pute<l  triorchids,  and  though  Haller  *  has  collected  records  of 
a  great  number  of  triorchids,  he  has  never  Ix^en  able  to  verify  the  presence 
of  the  third  testicle  on  dissection.  Some  authors,  including  Haller,  have 
demonstratcnl  heredity  in  examples  of  ]x»lyorchism.  There  is  an  old  instance^ 
in  which  two  testi<*les,  one  alxive  the  other,  were  found  on  the  right  side  and 
one  on  the  left.  Ma(*ann '"  des<Tilx*s  a  recruit  of  twenty,  whose  scrotum  seemed 
to  be  much  larger  t'^n  the  riglit  than  on  the  left  side,  although  it  was  not 
jH'udulous.  On  disstvtiona  right  autl  left  testicle  were  found  in  their  normal 
jH»sitions,  but  situatcil  on  the  right  sitlc  between  the  groin  and  the  normal 
testicle  was  a  supenmmenirv  organ,  not  in  ct>n tact,  and  having  a  separate  and 
short  conl.  Prankanl  ^*  also  dcscrilws  a  man  with  threi*  tisticles.  Three  casesi 
of  triorchidism  were  found  in  rivruits  in  the  British  Army.®  Lane*^  report«s  a 
su|H'rnunienirv  testis  found  in  the  right  half  t>f  the  s<*n.»tum  of  a  boy  of  fifteen. 
Tn  a  necropsy  hehl  on  a  mjin  killeil  iu  battle,  H(»hllx'rg  t^'  discovered  three  fully 
develn|M'd  ti'sticK's,  two  on  the  right  >ide  placed  one  above  the  other.  The 
London  Medical  lun-onl  of  IS.^4  (|uotes  .Llanotf  of  St.  Petersburg  in  men- 
tioning a  Hildier  of  twenty-one  who  had  a  sujx^rnumenir}'  testicle  erroneously 
di:»i:no-tMl  :i-i  inguinal  hernia.  (Quoted  by  the  same  reference,  BulatofT  men- 
tion<  a  si»ldirr  who  had  a  thin!  testicle,  which  diagnosis  was  confirmed  by 
stwnil  of  his  ct»nfivri"i.  Tliev  nt-t unmendiMl  dismisstd  of  the  man  from  the 
service,  as  the  thiixl  testicle,  usually  renting  in  s<ime  portion  of  the  inguinal 
canal,  caused  extni  exposure  tt»  traumatic  influence. 

•'^  4«m;.  L.  xxvii.,  41-J.  »'.'H)4,  xviii..  :iiJO.  c  Go6.  1842.  ^^54,  1842. 
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Venette*  gives  an  instance  of  four  testicles,  and  Scharff,  in  the  Ephe- 
merides,  mentions  five ;  Blasius  ^^*  mentions  more  than  three  testicles,  and, 
without  citing  proof,  Buffon  admits  the  possibility  of  such  occurrence  and 
adds  that  such  men  are  generally  more  vigorous. 

Russell**  mentions  four,  five,  and  even  six  testicles  in  one  individual ; 
all  were  not  verified  on  dissection.  He  cites  an  instance  of  six  testicles, 
four  of  which  were  of  usual  size  and  two  smaller  than  ordinary. 

Baillie,  the  Ephemerides,  and  Schurig  mention  fusion  of  the  testicles, 
or  synorchidism,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  normal  disposition  of  the 
batrachians  and  also  the  kangaroos,  in  the  former  of  which  the  fusion  is  ab- 
dominal and  in  the  latter  scrotal.  Kerckring  ^  has  a  description  of  an  indi- 
vidual in  whom  the  scrotum  was  absent 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  testicles  are  still  in  the  abdominal  cavity 
the  individuals  are  termed  cryptorchids.  Johnson  ^  has  collected  the  re- 
sults of  postmortem  examinations  of  89  supposed  cryptorchids.  In  eight  of  this 
number  no  testicles  were  found  postmortem,  the  number  found  in  the  abdomen 
was  uncertain,  but  in  18  instances  both  testicles  were  found  in  the  inguinal 
canal,  and  in  eight  only  one  was  found  in  the  inguinal  canal,  the  other  not 
appearing.  The  number  in  which  the  semen  was  examined  microscopically 
was  16,  and  in  three  spermatozoa  were  found  in  the  semen;  one  case  was 
dubious,  spermatozoa  being  found  two  weeks  afterward  on  a  boy^s  shirt 
The  number  having  children  was  ten.  In  one  case  a  monorchid  generated  a 
cryptorchid  child.  Some  of  the  cryptorchids  were  effeminate,  although 
others  were  manly  with  good  evidences  of  a  beard.  The  morbid,  hypochon- 
driac, the  voluptuous,  and  the  imbecile  all  found  a  place  in  Johnson's  statis- 
tics ;  and  although  there  are  evidences  of  the  possession  of  the  generative 
function,  still,  we  are  compelled  to  say  that  the  chances  are  against  fecundity 
of  human  cryptorchids.  In  this  connection  might  be  quoted  the  curious  case 
mentioned  by  Geoffroy-Saint-Hilaire,  of  a  soldier  who  was  hung  for  rape.  It 
was  alleged  that  no  traces  of  testicles  were  found  externally  or  internally, 
yet  semen  containing  spermatozoa  was  found  in  the  seminal  vesicles.  Sper- 
matozoa have  been  found  days  and  weeks  afl^r  castration,  and  the  individuals 
during  this  period  were  capable  of  impregnation,  but  in  these  cases  the  reser- 
voirs were  not  empty,  although  the  spring  had  ceased  to  flow.  Beigel,  in 
Virchow's  Archives,  mentions  a  cryptorchid  of  twenty-two  who  had  noctur- 
nal emissions  containing  spermatozoa  and  who  indulged  in  sexual  congress. 
Partridge  ®  describes  a  man  of  twenty-four  who,  notwithstanding  his  condi- 
tion, gave  evidences  of  virile  seminal  flow. 

In  some  cases  there  is  anomalous  position  of  the  testicle.  Hough  ^ 
mentions  an  instance  in  which,  from  the  great  pain  and  sudden  appearance,  a 
small  tumor  lying  against  the  right  pubic  bone  was  supposed  to  be  a  strangu- 

»  215,  au.  ii.,  38.  ^  **  Obs.  on  Testicles,"  Edinburgh,  1833.  o  473,  obs.  xii. 
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lateil  hernia.  There  were  two  well-developed  testicles  in  the  scrotum,  and  the 
hernia  proved  to  be  a  third.  McElmail  *  describes  a  soldier  of  twenty-nine, 
who  two  or  three  months  Ix'fore  examination  felt  a  pricking  and  slight  bom- 
ing  {lain  near  the  internal  aiK'rture  of  the  internal  inguinal  canals  succeeded 
by  a  swelling  until  the  tumor  passed  into  the  scrotum.  It  was  found  in 
tlie  upi)er  [xirt  of  the  sen>tum  above  the  original  testicle,  but  not  in  contact, 
and  was  alx)ut  half  the  size  of  the  normal  testicle ;  its  cord  and  epididymis 
eouUI  Ik*  distinctly  felt  and  caused  the  same  sensation  as  pressure  on  the  other 
testicle  did. 

Marshall  ^  mentions  a  lx)v  of  sixteen    in  whom   the   right    half  of  the 
scrotum  was  empty,  although  the  left  was  of  normal  size  and  contained  a 
testicle.     On  close  examination  another  testicle  was  found  in  the  perineum ; 
the  Iku'  said  that  while  running  he  fell  down,  four  years  Ixjfore,  and  on  get- 
ting up  sutfered  great  jMiin  in  the  groin  and  this  \m\\  recurred  after  exertion. 
This  testicle  was  removi»d  successfuUv  to  the  scrotum.     Horslev  eoUected  20 
instances  of  oi)erators  who  made  a  similar  attempt,  Annaudalc  being  the 
first  one  ;  his  succ(.»ss  was  likely  due  to  antisepsis,  as  previously  the  testicles 
had  always  sloughc^il.     There  is  a  rci»ortl  of  a  dog  remarkable  for  its  salacity 
who  had  two  testicles  in  the  scrotum  and  one  in  the  abdomen ;  some  of  the 
older  authors  often  indulge<1  in  playful  humor  on  this  subject. 

Brown  ^  descTilx's  a  child  with  a  swelling  in  the  {)erineuni  l>oth  painful 
and  elastic  to  the  touch.  The  child  criwl  if  ])ressurc  was  applied  to  the 
tumor  and  there  was  even'  evidence  that  the  tumor  was  a  testicle.  Hutche- 
son,  quoteil  by  Kussell/  has  given  a  curious  case  in  an  English  seaman  who, 
as  was  the  custom  at  tliat  time,  was  impressetl  into  service  by  H.  M.  S. 
Druid  in  1807  fnmi  a  tnuling  ship  ott*  the  coast  of  Africa.  The  man  said 
he  ha<l  bi^en  exaniiniKl  by  dozens  of  shij>-surgeons,  but  was  invariably  re- 
jecti^l  on  account  of  rupture  in  both  groins.  The  s<*rotum  was  found  to  be 
an  empty  bag,  and  close  examination  showeil  that  the  testicles  occupied  the 
scjits  of  the  su]>])osed  rupture.  As  soon  as  the  discover^'  was  made  the  man 
iHH'ame  lumerviHl  and  agitate<l,  ami  on  re-examining  the  ]>arts  the  testicles 
were  found  in  the  s<»rotum.  When  he  found  tliat  there  was  no  chance  for 
escaix*  he  ackn(»wle<lged  that  he  was  an  imjwstor  and  gave  an  exhibition  in 
whicli,  with  ineiiHlible  facility,  he  pulle<l  Ix^th  testes  up  from  the  bottom  of 
the  sen>tum  to  the  external  alKlominal  ring.  At  the  word  of  command  he 
cijuld  pull  up  t>ne  testicle,  then  another,  and  let  them  drop  simultaneously ;  he 
I)erfonne<l  other  like  feats  so  rapidly  that  the  movements  could  not  be  dis- 
tiiijnii^lH'd. 

In  this  ('onnei»tion  Russell  si>eaks  of  a  man  whose  testicle  was  elevated 
fvery  lime  the  eiist  wind  blew,  which  caused  him  a  sense  of  languor  and  re- 

"  :y2X  ISV),  ix.,  91.  »>  r)4S,  18S3. 
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laxation  ;  the  same  author  describes  a  man  whose  testicles  ascended  into  the 
inguinal  canal  every  time  he  was  in  the  company  of  women. 

Inversion  of  the  testicle  is  of  several  varieties  and  quite  rare ;  it  has 
been  recognized  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Boyer,  Maisonneuve,  Royet,  and 
other  writers. 

The  anomalies  of  the  vas  deferens  and  seminal  vesicles  are  of  little  in- 
terest and  will  be  passed  with  mention  of  the  case  of  Weber,*  who  found 
the  seminal  vesicles  double ;  a  similar  conformation  has  been  seen  in 
hermaphrodites. 

»  559,  May,  1811,  Sa 


CHAPTER  VII. 

ATJOMATJ-R^S    OF    STATURE,    SIZE,    AJn) 

DEVELOPMENT. 

Giants. — ^The  fables  of  mythology  contain  accounts  of  horrible  monsten, 
terrible  in  ferocitv,  ^vhosc  mission  was  the  destruction  of  the  life  of  the  in- 
(lividuals  unfortunaU'  enough  to  come  into  their  domains.  The  ogres  known 
as  the  Cyclops,  and  the  fierce  anthropophages,  called  Lestrygons,  of  Sicily,  who 
were  neighbors  of  the  Cyclops,  are  pictured  in  detail  in  the  "  Odyssey  "  of 
Homer.  Nearly  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  liave  their  fairy  tales  or  super- 
stitions of  monstrous  beings  inhabiting  some  forest,  mountain,  or  cave ;  and 
pages  liave  been  written  in  the  heroic  j)oems  of  all  languages  describing  battles 
between  these  monsters  and  men  with  superhuman  courage,  in  which  the  giant 
finally  succimibs. 

The  wonl  giant  is  derived  indirectly  from  the  old  English  word  "geant," 
which  in  its  turn  came  from  the  French  of  the  conquering  Normans.  It 
is  of  Greek  derivation,  ";'«yaT" — or  the  I^atin,  "gigas."  The  Hebrew 
parallel  is  "  nophel,"  or  plural,  "  nephilim." 

Ancient  Giants. — We  are  told  in  the  Bible*  that  the  bedstead  of  Og, 
King  of  Basham,  was  9  cubits  long,  which  in  English  measure  is  16 J  feet 
Goliath  of  Gath,  who  was  slain  by  David,  st<KKl  6  cubits  and  a  span  tall — 
about  11  feet.  Tlie  body  of  Orestes,  according  to  the  Greeks,  was  11 J  feet 
long.  The  mythictd  Titans,  4o  in  number,  were  a  race  of  Giants  who  warred 
against  the  Gods,  and  their  descendants  were  the  Gigantcs.  The  height 
attributed  to  these  creatures  was  fabulous,  and  they  were  supposed  to  heap  up 
mountains  to  scale  th(*  sky  and  to  help  them  to  wagt*  their  battles.  Hercules, 
a  man  of  incre<lible  strength,  but  who  is  said  to  have  been  not  over  7  feet 
high,  was  dispatcluHl  agjiinst  the  Gigantes. 

Pliny  describes  Gabbaras,  who  was  bix)ught  to  Eome  by  Claudius  Caesar 
from  Arabia  and  was  between  9  and  10  feet  in  height,  and  adds  that  the  re- 
mains of  Posio  and  Secundilla,  found  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  Csesar  in  the 
Sallustian  Gardens,  of  which  tliey  were  supposed  to  be  the  guardians,  meas- 
urwl  10  feet  3  inches  each.  In  common  with  Augustine,  Pliny  believed  that 
the  stature  of  man  has  dt»generated,  but  from  the  remains  of  the  ancients  so 
far  discovered  it  would  appear  that  the  modern  stature  is  about  the  same  as 

A  Deuteronomy  iii.,  11. 
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the  ancient.  The  beautiful  alabaster  sarcophagus  discovered  near  Thebes  in 
1817  and  now  in  Sir  John  Soane's  Museum  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  in 
London  measures  9  feet  4  inches  long.  This  unique  example,  the  finest 
extant,  is  well  worth  inspection  by  visitors  in  London. 

Herodotus  says  the  shoes  of  Perseus  measured  an  equivalent  of  about  3 
feet,  English  standard.  Josephus  tells  of  Eleazar,  a  Jew,  among  the  hostages  . 
sent  by  the  King  of  Persia  to  Rome,  who  was  nearly  11  feet  high.  Saxo,  the 
grammarian,  mentions  a  giant  13|  feet  high  and  says  he  had  12  companions 
who  were  double  his  height.  Ferragus,  the  monster  supposed  to  have  been 
slain  by  Roland,  the  nephew  of  Charlemagne,  was  said  to  have  been  nearly 
11  feet  high.  It  was  said  that  there  was  a  giant  living  in  the  twelfth  century 
under  the  nile  of  King  Eugene  II.  of  Scotland  who  was  11 J  feet  high. 

There  are  fabulous  stories  told  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian.  Some 
accounts  say  that  he  was  between  8J  and  9  feet  high,  and  used  his  wife's 
bracelet  for  a  finger-ring,  and  that  he  ate  40  pounds  of  flesh  a  day  and  drank 
six  gallons  of  wine.  He  was  also  accredited  with  being  a  great  runner,  and  in 
his  earlier  days  was  said  to  have  conquered  single-handed  eight  soldiers. 
The  Emperors  Charlemagne  and  Jovianus  were  also  accredited  with  great 
height  and  strength. 

In  the  olden  times  there  were  extraordinary  stories  of  the  giants  who 
lived  in  Patagonia.  Some  say  that  Magellan  gave  the  name  to  this  country 
because  its  inhabitants  measured  5  cubits.  The  naturalist  Turner  says  that 
on  the  river  Plata  near  the  Brazilian  coast  he  saw  naked  savages  12  feet 
high  ;  and  in  his  description  of  America,  Th^venot  confirms  this  by  saying 
that  on  the  coast  of  Africa  he  saw  on  a  boat  the  skeleton  of  an  American 
giant  who  had  died  in  1559,  and  who  was  11  feet  5  inches  in  height  He 
claims  to  have  measured  the  bones  himself.  He  says  that  the  bones  of  the 
leg  measured  3  feet  4  inches,  and  the  skull  was  3  feet  and  1  inch,  just  about 
the  size  of  the  skull  of  Borghini,  who,  however,  was  only  of  ordinary  height. 
In  his  account  of  a  voyage  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  Jacob  Lemaire  says 
that  on  December  17,  1615,  he  found  at  Port  Desire  several  graves  covered 
with  stones,  and  beneath  the  stones  were  skeletons  of  men  which  measured 
between  10  and  11  feet.  The  ancient  idea  of  the  Spaniards  was  that  the 
men  of  Patagonia  were  so  tall  that  the  S])anish  soldiers  could  pass  under 
their  arms  held  out  straight ;  yet  we  know  that  the  Patagonians  exhibit  no 
exaggeration  of  height — in  fact,  some  of  the  inhabitants  about  Terra  del 
Fuego  are  rather  diminutive.  This  superstition  of  the  voyagers  was  not 
limited  to  America ;  there  were  accounts  of  men  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Peak  of  Teneriffe  who  had  80  teeth  in  their  head  and  bodies  15  feet  in 
height. 

Discoveries  of  "Giants'  Bones." — ^Riolan,^®^  the  celebrated  anatomist, 
says  that  there  was  to  be  seen  at  one  time  in  the  suburbs  of  Saint  Grermain 
the  tomb  of  the  giant  Isoret,  who  was  reputed  to  be  20  feet  tall ;  and  that  in 
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1509,  in  digging  ditches  at  Rouen,  near  the  Dominictms,  they  found  a  stone 
tomb  eontaming  a  monstrous  skeleton,  the  skull  of  which  would  hold  a  bushel 
of  corn ;  the  shin-bone  measured  about  4  feet^  which,  taken  as  a  guide,  would 
make  his  height  over  17  feet.  On  the  tomb  was  a  copper  plate  which  said 
that  the  tomb  contained  the  remains  of  ^^  the  noble  and  puissant  lord,  the 
Chevalier  Ri^on  de  Vallemont."  Plater,^^  the  famous  physician,  declafes 
tliat  he  saw  at  Lucerne  the  true  human  bones  of  a  subject  that  must  liave 
been  at  least  19  feet  high. 

Valence  in  Dauphine  boasted  of  possessing  the  bones  of  the  giant  Bucarl; 
the  tyrant  of  the  Vivarias,  who  was  slain  by  his  vassal.  Count  de  Cabillon. 
The  Dominicans  liad  the  shin-bone  and  jmrt  of  the  knee-articulation,  which, 
substantiated  by  the  frescoes  and  inscriptions  in  their  possession,  showed  him 
to  be  22J  feet  high.  They  claimed  to  have  an  os  frontis  in  the  medical 
school  of  Leyden  measuring  9.1  X  12.2  X  .5  inches,  which  they  deduce 
must  liave  belongt»d  to  a  man  1 1  or  1 2  feet  high. 

It  is  said  that  while  digging  in  France  in  1613  there  was  disinterred  the 
body  of  a  giant  bearing  the  title  "  Theutobochus  Rex,"  and  that  the  skeleton 
measured  25  feet  long,  10  feet  aci*oss  the  shoulders,  and  5  feet  from  breast 
to  back.  The  shin-bone  wa,s  about  4  feet  long,  and  the  teeth  as  large 
as  those  of  oxen.  This  is  likely  another  version  of  the  finding  of  the 
remains  of  Bucart. 

Near  Mczarino  in  Sicily  in  1516  there  was  found  the  skeleton  of  a  gjant 
whose  height  was  at  least  30  feet ;  his  head  was  the  size  of  a  hogshead,  and 
each  tooth  Meigliwl  5  ounces;  and  in  1548  and  in  1550  there  were  others 
foimd  of  the  height  of  30  feet.  The  Athenians  found  near  their  city  skele- 
tons measuring  34  and  3G  feet  in  height.  In  Bohemia  in  758  it  is  recorded 
that  there  was  found  a  human  skeleton  26  feet  tall,  and  the  leg-bones  are  still 
kept  in  a  meilioval  castle  in  that  country.  In  September,  1691,  there  was 
the  skull  of  a  giant  found  in  Macedonia  which  held  210  pounds  of  corn. 

General  Opinions. — All  the  accounts  of  giants  originating  in  the  finding 
of  monstrous  bones  must  of  course  be  discredited,  as  the  remains  were  likelv 
those  of  some  animal.  Comi>anitive  anatomy  has  only  lately  obtained  a  hold 
in  the  public  mind,  and  in  the  iliddle  Ages  little  was  known  of  it.  The  pre- 
tended giants'  remains  have  been  those  of  mastodons,  elepliants,  and  other 
animals.  From  Suetonius  we  lejirn  that  Augustus  Ca»ar  pleased  himself 
by  adorning  his  ])alaces  with  so-called  giants'  bones  of  incredible  size,  prefer- 
ring these  to  pictures  or  images.  From  their  enormous  size  we  must  be- 
lieve they  were  mastodon  l)ones,  as  no  contemi>orary  animals  show  such 
measurements.  Bartholinus "  des(Tibes  a  large  tooth  for  many  years  exhib- 
ited as  the  canine  of  a  giant  which  jiroved  to  be  nothing  but  a  tooth  of  ft 
spermaceti  whale  (Cetus  dentatus),  quite  a  common  fish.  Hand  ^  described 
an  alleged  giant's  skeleton  shown  in  London  early  in  the  eighteenth  centmv, 
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and  which  was  composed  of  the  bones  of  the  fore-fin  of  a  small  whale  or  of 
a  porpoise. 

The  celebrated  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  who  treated  this  subject  very  learnedly, 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  while  in  most  instances  the  bones  found  were 
those  of  mastodons,  elephants,  whales,  etc.,  in  some  instances  accounts  were 
given  by  connoisseurs  who  could  not  readily  be  deceived.  However,  modern 
scientists  will  be  loath  to  believe  that  any  men  ever  existed  who  measured 
over  9  feet ;  in  fact,  such  cases  with  authentic  references  are  extremely  rare. 
Quetelet  considers  that  the  tallest  man  whose  stature  is  authentically  recorded 
was  the  "  Scottish  Giant  *'  of  Frederick  the  Great's  regiment  of  giants.  This 
person  was  not  quite  8  feet  3  inches  tall.  Buffon,  ordinarily  a  reliable  au- 
thority, comes  to  a  loose  conclusion  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  men  have 
lived  who  were  10,  12,  and  even  15  feet  tall ;  but  modern  statisticians  can- 
not accept  this  deduction  from  the  references  offered. 

From  the  original  estimation  of  the  height  of  Adam  (Henrion  once  calcu- 
lated that  Adam's  height  was  123  feet  and  that  of  Eve  118)  we  gradually 
come  to  10  feet,  which  seemed  to  be  about  the  favorite  height  for  giants  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  Approaching  this  century ,we  still  have  stories  of  men  from 
9  to  10  feet  high,  but  no  authentic  cases.  It  was  only  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  last  century  that  we  began  to  have  absolutely  authentic  heights  of  giants, 
and  to-day  the  men  showing  through  the  country  as  measuring  8  feet 
generally  exaggerate  their  height  several  inches,  and  exact  measurement 
would  show  that  but  few  men  commonly  called  giants  arc  over  7  J  feet  or 
weigh  over  350  pounds.  Dana  *  says  that  the  number  of  giants  figuring  as 
public  characters  since  1700  is  not  more  than  100,  and  of  these  about  20 
were  advertised  to  be  over  8  feet.  If  we  confine  ourselves  to  those  ac- 
curately and  scientifically  measured  the  list  is  surprisingly  small.  Topinard 
measured  the  tallest  man  in  the  Austrian  army  and  found  that  he  was  8  feet 
4 J  inches.  The  giant  Winckelmeyer  measured  8  feet  6  inches  in  height 
Ranke  measured  Marianne  Wehde,  who  was  born  in  Germany  in  the  present 
century,  and  found  that  she  measured  8  feet  4^  inches  when  only  sixteen  and 
a  half  years  old. 

In  giants,  as  a  rule,  the  great  stature  is  due  to  excessive  growth  of  the 
lower  extremities,  the  size  of  the  head  and  that  of  the  trunk  being  nearly 
the  same  as  those  of  a  man  or  boy  of  the  same  age.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
a  natural  dwarf  the  proportions  are  fairly  uniform,  the  head,  however,  being 
always  larger  in  proportion  to  the  body,  just  as  we  find  in  infants.  Indeed, 
the  proportions  of  "  General  Tom  Thumb  "  were  those  of  an  ordinary  infant 
of  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  months  old. 

Figure  156  shows  a  portrait  of  two  well-known  exhibitionists  of  about  the 
same  age,  and  illustrates  the  possible  extremes  of  anomalies  in  stature. 

Recently,  the  association  of  acromegaly  with  gigantism  has  been 

»  723,  Feb.,  1895. 
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noticed,  and  in  tliese  instauces  there  seems  to  Iw  an  acquired  unifomi  enlai^ 
ment  of  all  tliebonesof  thebody.  Brissaiid  and  Meige*  describe  thecasei>fa 
male  of  forty-seven  who  presented  nothing  unusnal  before  the  age  of  sixteeo, 
whenhebegan  to  grow  lai^r.unti],  having  reached  his  majoritj',  he  measured  7 
feet  2  inches  in  height  and  weighed  about  340  pounds.  He  remained  well  and 
very  strong  until  theageofthirtt'-seven,  when  heoverlifted.and  following  ihia 
he  deveIope<l  nn  extreme  deformity  of  the  spine  and  trunk,  tiie  latter  "tele- 
sco])ing  inti)  itself"  until  the  nipples  were  on  a  level  with  the  anterior  snperior 
spinci  of  t!ie  ilium.     For  two  years  he  suffered  with  debility,  fati^e,  broii- 

ehitis,  nightr-sweats.liead- 
ache,  and  great  tliimL 
Mentally  he  was  dull ; 
tlie  bones  of  tlie  face  and 
(.'xtreniities  sho^ved  the 
li\1iertropliiefi  eharaoter- 
istic  of  acromegaly,  the 
soft  (Mirts  not  being  in- 
volved. The  circumfer- 
ince  of  the  trunk  at  the 
nipples  was  62  inrliis^ 
und  over  the  most  promi- 
nent p<irtion  of  the  kv- 
piinsiri  and  pigeon-breast, 
74  inches.  The  authore 
iiffcec  with  Dana  and 
nthers  that  there  is  an 
intiuiutf  nlation  between 
:u'riiniegaly  and  gigan- 
tism, but  they  go  further 
and  compare  both  to  the 
growth  of  the  bo<iy.  They 
call  attention  to  the  strik- 
ing reserablnnee  to  acnimegaly  of  the  disproportionate  growth  of  the  bov  at 
adolescence,  which  corresponds  so  well  to  Marie's  terse  description  of  this 
disease ;  "  The  disease  manifests  itself  by  preference  in  the  bones  of  iJie 
extremities  and  in  the  extremities  of  the  Iwnes,"  and  conclude  with  this 
rather  striking  and  aphoristic  proposition  :  "  Acromegaly  is  gigantism  of  the 
adult ;  gigantism  is  acromegaly  of  adolescence," 

The  many  theories  of  the  cause  of  gigantism  will  not  he  discussed  here, 
the  reailer  being  referred  to  volumes  exclusively  devoted  lo  this  subject. 

Celebrated  Giants. — Mention  of  some  of  the  most  famous  giants  will 
be  made,  together  with  any  aasociate  points  of  interest. 

*  Jour,  de  M£d.  et  de  Chir.  prBt.,  Jan.  25,  1695. 
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Becanus^  physician  to  Charles  V.,  says  that  he  saw  a  youth  9  feet  high 
and  a  man  and  a  woman  almost  10  feet.  Ainsworth  says  that  in  1553  the 
Tower  of  London  was  guarded  by  three  brothers  claiming  direct  descent 
from  Henry  VIII.,  and  surnamed  Og,  Gog,  and  Magog,  all  of  whom  were 
over  8  feet  in  height.  In  his  "  Chronicles  of  Holland  "  in  1557  Hadrianus 
Barlandus  said  that  in  the  time  of  John,  Earl  of  Holland,  the  giant  Nicho- 
las was  so  large  that  men  could  stand  under  his  arms,  and  his  shoe  held  3 
ordinary  feet.  Among  the  yeoman  of  the  guard  of  John  Frederick,  Duke 
of  Hanover,  there  was  one  Christopher  Munster,  8J  feet  high,  who  died  in 
1676  in  his  forty-fifth  year.  The  giant  porter  of  the  Duke  of  Wurtemberg 
was  7  J  feet  high.  "  Big  Sam,"  the  porter  at  Carleton  Palace,  when  George 
IV.  was  Prince  of  Wales,  was  8  feet  high.  The  porter  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
of  whom  there  is  a  picture  in  Hampton  Court,  painted  by  Zucchero,  was  7  J 
feet  high  ^  and  Walter  Parson,  porter  to  James  I.,  was  about  the  same  height. 
William  Evans,  who  served  Charles  I.,  was  nearly  8  feet ;  he  carried  a 
dwarf  in  his  pocket. 

In  the  seventeenth  centurj^,  in  order  to  gratify  the  Empress  of  Austria,  Guy- 
Patin  made  a  congress  of  all  the  giants  and  dwarfs  in  the  Germanic  Empire. 
A  peculiarity  of  this  congress  was  that  the  giants  complained  to  the  authorities 
that  the  dwarfs  teased  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  their  lives  miserable. 

Plater  speaks  of  a  girl  in  Basle,  Switzerland,  five  years  old,  whose  body 
was  as  large  as  that  of  a  full-grown  woman  and  who  weighed  when  a  year 
old  as  much  as  a  bushel  of  wheat.  He  also  mentions  a  man  living  in  1613, 
9  feet  high,  whose  hand  was  1  foot  6  inches  long.  Peter  van  den  Broecke 
speaks  of  a  Congo  negro  in  1640  who  was  8  feet  high.  Daniel,  the  porter 
of  Cromwell,  was  7  feet  6  inches  high  ;  he  became  a  lunatic. 

Frazier  sj)eaks  of  Chilian  giants  9  feet  tall.  There  is  a  chronicle  which 
says  one  of  the  Kings  of  Xorway  was  8  feet  high.  Merula  says  that  in 
1538  he  saw  in  France  a  Flemish  man  over  9  feet.  Keysler  mentions  see- 
ing Hans  Brau  in  Tyrol  in  1550,  and  says  that  he  was  nearly  12  feet  high. 

Jonston  ^"^  mentions  a  lad  in  Holland  who  was  8  feet  tall.  Pasumot  * 
mentions  a  giant  of  8  feet. 

Edmund  Ma  Hone  was  said  to  have  measured  7  feet  7  inches.  Wierski,  a 
Polander,  presented  to  Maximilian  II.,  was  8  feet  high.  At  the  age  of 
thirty-two  there  died  in  1798  a  clerk  of  the  Bank  of  England  who  was  said 
to  have  been  nearly  7J  feet  high.  The  Daily  Advertiser  for  February 
23,  1745,  says  that  there  was  a  young  colossus  exhibited  opposite  the  ^lan- 
sion  House  in  London  who  was  7  feet  high,  although  but  fifteen  years  old. 
In  the  same  paper  on  January  31,  1753,  is  an  account  of  MacGrath,  whose 
skeleton  is  still  preserved  in  Dublin.  In  the  reign  of  George  I.,  during  the 
time  of  the  Bartholomew  Fair  at  Smithfield,  there  was  exhibited  an  English- 
man seventeen  years  old  who  was  8  feet  tall. 

»  "  Voyages  physiqaes  dans  les  Pyr6ii6es." 
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Xift'pli'tru.-*  tiflL»  o("  Amiima«  of  Syria,  in    the    reign  of  Theodonn^ 
who   tiif<l  at   tht*   aat'  i-t"  twfnty-Hve  with  a  height    of    7    feet    7   incbn. 
Arta««-as.    in    j:n:at    ^llv"r    with    Xerxes,    was     the    tallest    Persiao  and 
me.i.-im'<l   7    tVt-t.     .TkIiu    Mitlillettm,  born   in   1752   nt    Hale,   Lancashire, 
liiimon-iir-lv  itilU-il  ihf  "(.'liilJ  of  Hale,"  aiid  whose  jwrtrait  is  in  Brasenoee 
C'l'lli'^n'.  Oxtnnl.  im-a^iirwi  !•  feet  :i  inehes  tall.     In  his  "  Historj- of  Riplon," 
ill    l>fviiii>^irtr>\    \^'f\.   Bi-i-l'v  gives   an   ace<»unt  of   a    discovery  in   16U7 
i>t'  a  skoU'ti >ii  '■•  tV-ei  loii;:.     In   1712  in  a  village  in   Holland   there  died  a 
fisheriiuui  luimwl  (Jt-rrit  ltaTitiaan<ien  wh<»  was  8  feet  high  and  weighed  500 
IhiuihI^.     During  Queen  Anne's   reign   there  *as 
^hown  in  London  and  other  ]Mirt«  of  England  a 
most  [xiHiliar  anomaly — a  Oeniiaii  giantess  without 
hands  or  feet  wlio  threaded  a  needle,  cnt  gkn-t«, 
etf.     Alxnit   1S21  there  n-os  i»)ued  an  engraving 
of  Miss  Angi'lina  Meliufi,  nineteen  years  of  age  and 
7  ivvx  hijrli,  attended  liy  lier  jKigo,  Seflor  Don  San- 
tiagi>  de  los  Santos,  from  the  Island   of  Manilla, 
tliirty-tivo   years   old   and    2  feet  2  inches   high, 
"  Thf  Annual  Register  "  records  the  death  of  Petsr 
Tiielian  at  I'osen  on  June  18,  1825,  of  dmpyuf 
thf  I'hfst.     He  was  twenty-nine  years  old  and  S 
fit't  7  iiu'iies  ill  height ;  he  l>^an  to  grow  at  the 
agi'  of  ^-ven.     This  monster  had  no  beard ;  his 
voiw  was  soft ;  he  was  a  moderate  eater.     There 
was  a  giant  exliibitiil  in  St.  Petersburg,  June,  1829, 
S  K\-v\  S  ini-lies  in  heiglit,  who  was  very  thin  and 
einai-iiitiil. 

Dr.  .Vihiiii  Clarke,  who  died  in  1832,  measured 

a  tnan  s  ftH't  <>  inches  tall.     Frank  Bucktand,  in  hi» 

■•('iirinsitit's  of  Natural  Historj-,"  says  tliat  Briee, 

the  Fn'uch  giant,  was  7  feet  7  inches.      Early  in 

.r    111.-       is:i7  then'  was  exhibited  at  Parma  a  young  inan 

"' ' ■'        liirmerly  in  the  service  of  the  Xing  of  the  Nedier- 

hiiuU  «li"  was  «  feet  10  inches  high  and  weighed 

iLiii    Half,  the  "Norfolk  Oiant,"  who  died  in  Yarmoudi 

■  ui'  tori\-tImi'.  was  7  feet  (J  inches  liigli  and  weighed  452 

l.ion  of  Cunu'lius  Mctinith,  now  prefier\-ed  in  the  Trinity 

hiil'liii.  i-'  a  striking  example  of  gigantism.     At  sixteen 

I  V  \W\    III  in<-lics. 

ni.\  the  Irish  giant,  wasi  supposed  to  be  8  feet  4  inckn 

I .r  Lis  <]i'atli  ill   I'f^:}  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.     The 

I'liiiii  with  ilii<  illustrious  John  Hunter  is  quite  inteKstmi!. 
I  lliat  III-  \vould  have  the  skeleton  of  O'Brien,  and  (yBrien 
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was  equally  averse  to  being  boiled  in  the  diatinguislied  scientist's  kettle. 
The  giaut  was  tDrniented  all  his  life  by  the  constant  assertions  ot"  Hunter 
and  by  his  iwrsistence  in  locating  him.  Finally,  when,  following  the  usual 
earlv  decline  of  his  cla*«  of  anomalies,  O'Brien  came  to  his  (Iea,th-be(i,  be 
bril)ed  some  fishermen  to  take  bis  body  after  his  death  to  the  middle  of  tlie 
Irish  Channel  and  sink  it  with  leaden  weights.  Himter,  it  is  ulloged,  was 
informed  of  this  and  overbril)ed  the  prospective  undertakers  and  tluis  secured 

^  the  body.     It  has  been  estimated  that  it  cost  Hunter  nearly  .500  jHnrnds 

I'Sterliug  to  gain  possession  of  the  skelet^m 

"  of  the  "Irish  Giant."  The  kettle  in  which 
the  body  was  boiled,  t<^'tlier  with  some 
interesting  literature  relative  to  the  cir- 

1  cumstanees,  are  preserved  in  the  Museum 

I  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Lon- 

I  don,  and  were  exhibited  at  the  meeting 
of  the  British  Medical  Association  in 
189;)  with  other  Hunterian  relics.  The 
skeleton,  which  is  now  one  of  the  feat- 
ures of  the  Museum,  is  reported  to  meas- 
ure 92|  inches  in  height,  and  is  mounted 
aloi^ide  tltat  of  Caroline  Crachami,  the 

. .  Sicilian  ilwarf,  who  was  exhibited  as  an 

r  Italian  princess  in  London  in  1824.    She 

l.did  not  grow  after  birth  and  died  at  the 

[  ^e  of  nine  (Fig.  157). 

Patrick     Cotter,    the      snccesaor     of 

LO'Brien,  and  who  for  awhile  exhibited 

I  under  this  name,  claiming  that  he  was  a 

jUneal    descendant    of  the    famous    Irish 

I; King,  Brian  Bom,  who  he  declared  was  9 

|.fcct  in  height,  was  bom  in   ITKl,  and 

Idied   in    1806  at  the  age  of  forty-five. 

f  His  shoe  was  1 7  inches  long,  and  he  was  pj^  im.— bbh  nicks. 

(j8  feet  4  inches  tall  at  his  death. 

In  the  Museiun  of  Madame  Tussaud  in  London  there  is  a  wax  figure  of 

|Ix>ushkin,  said  to  be  the  tallest  man  of  his  time.     It  measures  8  feet  5 
iches,  and  is  dressed  in  the  militarj'  uniform  of  a  drum-major  of  the  Im- 

I  perial  Preobrajensky  Kegiment  of  Guards.     To  magnify  his  height  there  is 
I  figure  of  the  celebrated  dwarf,  "  General  Tom  Thumb,"  in  the  jmlm  of  his 

I  hand.     Figure  168  represents  a  well-known  American  giant,  Ben  Hicks, 

J  who  was  called  "  the  Denver  Steeple." 

Buffon  refers  to  a  Swedish  giantess  who  he  affirms  was  8  feet  6  inches 

I  tall.     Chang,  the  "Chinese  Giant,"  whose  smiling  face  ia  fiimiliar  to  nearly 
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all  the  modern  world,  was  said  to  be  8  feet  tall.  lu  1865,  at  the  age  of 
ninet'^ii,  he  measured  7  feet  8  inches.  At  Hawick,  Scotland,  iu  1870,  there 
was  ail  Irishman  7  feet  8  indies  in  lieight,  52  iuches  around  the  chc^  and 
wbo  weighed  22  stone.  Figure  159  shows  an  American  giant4»^  known  as 
"  Leali,  tlie  Giantess."  At  the  age  of  uiuotecn  she  was  7  feet  2  inclie^  tall 
and  weigheti  ]fi5  pounds. 

Oil   .Tunc   17,   1871,  there  were   married  at  Saint-Martins-in-the-Field 
in  Iiondoii  Captain  Alartin  Van  Biircn   Hates  of  Kentucky  and  Miss  Ann^ 

Swanu  of  Nova  ScxitJa,  two 
celcbrateil  exhibitionists, 
hoth  of  wh«iiH  were  over 
7  leet.  Captain  Bates, 
familiarly  known  as  the 
"  Kentucky  Giant,"  yrars 
ixff-i  was  a  familiar  ftpin 
ill  many  Northern  cilits, 
where  he  exhibited  him- 
self in  company  witli  h!» 
wife,  the  combined  heiglit 
of  the  two  lieing  gnwtcr 
than  tliat  of  any  couple 
known  to  history.  Captain 
KiitcH  was  Iwru  in  Whitee- 
liiirjr,  IvetcherConnty.Ky., 
'>ii  Novenil>er  J>,  1845. 
Ill'  cnlisttKl  iti  the  Sotitli- 
<rn  army  in  1861,  and 
tljiiufjh  only  sixteen  y«iK 
'M  was  admitted  to  the 
-'Tvice  l)ecause  of  his  sia*. 
At  the  close  of  the  war 
<  ';ipluiii  Bates  had  attained 
his  great  height  of  7  feet 
2^  inches.  His  body  was 
well  proportioned  and  his  weight  increased  until  it  reache<l  4-50  pounds.  Hi- 
traveled  as  a  curio.sity  fnmi  1866  to  1880,  being  connected  with  various 
amusement  wganiaitions.  He  visited  nearly  all  the  large  cities  and  towns  in 
the  United  States,  (Canada,  Gi-eat  Britain,  France,  Spain,  Gerninny,  Switwr- 
land,  Austria,  and  Russia.  While  in  England  in  1871  the  Captain  met  Miss 
Anna  H.  Swann,  known  as  the  "  Nova  Scotia  Giantess,"  who  was  two  years  tlie 
junior  of  her  giant  lover.  Miss  Swann  was  justly  proud  of  her  height,  7  feet 
5J  inches.  The  two  were  married  soon  allerwanl.  Their  corabinwl  licight  of 
14  feet  8  inches  marked  them  as  the  tallest  married  couple  known  to  mankind. 


'-'  Ijiah,  Ibc  GlaDL< 
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Captain  Bates'  parents  were  of  medium  size.  His  father,  a  native  of 
Virginia,  was  5  feet  10  inches  high  and  weighed  160  pounds.  His  mother 
was  5  feet  3  inches  tall  and  weighed  125  pounds.  The  height  of  the  father 
of  Mrs.  Anna  Swann  Bates  was  6  feet  and  her  mother  was  5  feet  and  2  inches 
high,  weighing  but  100  pounds. 

A  recent  newspaper  dispatch  says :  "  Captain  M.  V.  Bates,  whose 
remarkable  height  at  one  time  attracted  the  attention  of  the  world,  has 
recently  retired  from  his  conspicuous  position  and  lives  in  comparative 
obscurity  on  his  farm  in  Guilford,  Medina  County,  O.,  half  a  mile  east  of 
Seville." 

In  1845  there  was  shown  in  Paris  Joachim  Eleiceigui,  the  Spanish  giant, 
who  weighed  195  kilograms  (429  pounds)  and  whose  hands  were  42  cm. 
(16 J  inches)  long  and  of  great  beauty.  In  1882  at  the  Alhambra  in 
London  there  was  a  giantess  by  the  name  of  Miss  Marian,  called  the 
"  Queen  of  the  Amazons,"  aged  eighteen  years,  who  measured  2.45  meters 
(96J  inches).  William  Campbell,  a  Scotchman,  died  at  Newcastle  in  May, 
1878.  He  was  so  large  that  the  window  of  the  room  in  which  the  deceased 
lay  and  the  brick-work  to  the  level  of  the  floor  had  to  be  taken  out,  in 
order  that  the  coffin  might  be  lowered  with  block  and  tackle  three  stories  to 
the  ground.  On  January  27,  1887,  a  Greek,  although  a  Turkish  subject, 
recently  died  of  phthisis  in  Simferopol.  He  was  7  feet  8  inches  in  height 
and  slept  on  three  beds  laid  close  together. 

Giants  of  History. — A  number  of  persons  of  great  height,  particularly 
sovereigns  and  warriors,  are  well-known  characters  of  history,  viz.,  William 
of  Scotland,  Edward  III.,  Godefroy  of  Bouillon,  Philip  the  Long,  Fairfax, 
Moncey,  Mortier,  Kl^ber ;  there  are  others  celebrated  in  modern  times. 
Rochester,  the  favorite  of  Charles  II. ;  Pothier,  the  jurist;  Bank,  the  English 
naturalist ;  Grail,  Billat-Savarin,  Benjamin  Constant,  the  painter  David,  Bel- 
lart,  the  geographer  Delamarche,  and  Care,  the  founder  of  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  were  all  men  of  extraordinary  stature. 

Dwarfs. — The  word  "  dwarf"  is  of  Saxon  origin  (dwerg,  dweorg)  and 
corresponds  to  the  "  pumilio  "  or  "  nanus ''  of  the  Romans.  The  Greeks 
believed  in  the  pygmy  people  of  Thrace  and  Pliny  speaks  of  the  Spitha- 
miens.  In  the  "  Iliad  "  Homer  writes  of  the  pygmies  and  Juvenal  also  de- 
scribes them ;  but  the  fantasies  of  these  poets  have  given  these  creatures 
such  diminutive  stature  that  they  have  deprived  the  traditions  of  credence. 
Herodotus  relates  that  in  the  deserts  of  Lybia  there  were  people  of  extreme 
shortness  of  stature.  The  Bible  *  mentions  that  no  dwarf  can  officiate  at  the 
altar.  Aristotle  and  Philostratus  speak  of  pygmy  people  descended  from 
PygmsBUs,  son  of  Dorus.  In  the  seventeenth  century  van  Helmont  supposed 
that  there  were  pygmies  in  the  Canary  Islands,  and  Abyssinia,  Brazil,  and 
Japan  in  the  older  times  were  repeatedly  said  to  contain  pygmy  races.  Relics 

»  Lev,  xxi.,  20. 
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of  what  must  have  been  a  pygmy  race  liave  been  found  in  the  Hebrides,  and 
in  tliis  country  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 

Dr.  Schweinfurth,  the  distinguished  African  traveler^  confirms  the  state- 
ments of  Homer,  Herodotus,  and  Aristotle  that  there  was  a  race  of  pygmies 
near  the  sounre  of  the  Nile.  Schweinfurth  says  that  thev  live  south  of  the 
country  occupied  by  the  Niam-Niam,  and  that  their  stature  varies  from  4 
feet  to  4  feet  10  inches.  These  people  are  called  the  Akkas,  and  wonderful 
tales  are  told  of  their  agility  and  cunning,  characteristics  that  seem  to  com- 
pensate for  their  small  stature. 

In  1860  Paul  DuChaillu  speaks  of  the  existence  of  an  African  people 
called  the  Obongos,  inliabiting  the  country  of  the  Ashangos^  a  little  to  the 
south  of  the  ecjuator,  who  were  alx)ut  1.4  meters  in  height  There  have  been 
people  found  in  the  Esquimaux  region  of  very  diminutive  stature.  Battel 
discovered  another  pygmy  jK^ople  near  the  Ol)ongo  who  are  called  the  Dongos. 
Kolle  describes  the  Kenkobs,  who  are  but  3  to  4  feet  high,  and  another  tribe 
called  the  Reebas,  who  varj'  from  3  to  5  feet  in  height.  The  Portugaese  speak 
of  a  race  of  dwarft  whom  they  ciill  the  Bakka-bakka,  and  of  the  Yogas,  who 
inhabit  territory  as  far  as  the  Loango.  Nubia  lias  a  tribe  of  dwaris  called 
the  SukiLs,  but  little  is  known  of  them.  Throughout  India  there  are  stories 
of  dwarf  tril>es  descended  from  the  monkev-God,  or  Hoonuman  of  the  mvth- 
ologic  poems. 

In  the  works  of  Humboldt  and  Burgoa  there  is  allusion  to  the  tradition 
of  a  race  of  pygmies  in  the  un(»xplored  region  of  Chiapas  near  the  Isthmus 
of  TehuantciH»c  in  Central  America.  There  is  an  expedition  of  anthropolo- 
gists now  on  the  way  to  discover  this  people.  Professor  Starr  of  Chicago 
on  his  return  from  this  region  rej>orted  many  colonies  of  undersized  people, 
but  did  not  discover  any  pygmy  tribes  answering  to  the  older  l^endar)'  de- 
scriptions. Figure  100  reprc»sents  two  dwarf  Cottas  measuring  3  feet  6 
inches  in  height. 

The  African  pygmies  who  were  sent  to  the  King  of  Italy  and  shown  in 
Rome  res(.»mbled  the  pygmy  travelers  of  Akka  that  Schweinfurth  saw  at 
the  court  of  King  Munza  at  Monbuttu.  These  two  pygmies  at  Rome  were 
found  in  Central  Africa  and  were  r(»si)octivelv  al)Out  ten  and  fifteen  vears 
old.  They  sj>oke  a  <Hal(K*t  of  their  own  and  different  from  any  known 
African  tongue  ;  they  w(»re  partly  understood  by  an  Eg}'ptian  sergeant,  a 
native  of  Soudan,  who  aecomixanied  them  as  the  sole  survivor  of  the  escort 
with  which  th(Mr  donor,  Miani,  penetrated  Monbuttu.  Miani,  like  Living- 
stone, lost  liis  life  in  African  travel.  These  dwarfs  liad  grown  rapidly  in 
recent  years  \\\\k\  at  tlie  time  of  report  measured  1.15  and  1.02  meters.  In 
1874  they  were  under  the  (»are  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Italy. 
They  were  intelligent  in  their  manner,  but  resenteil  being  lionized  too  much, 
and  were  prone  to  scrratch  ladies  who  attempted  to  kiss  them.* 

a  476,  1874,  i.,  896. 
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The"Aztec  ChiWren"  in  1851,  at  the  ages  of  seven  and  six  years,  an- 
I  other  pair  of  alleged  indigenous  pygiuieti,  measured  33f  and  29}  inches  in 
lieight  and  weighed  20|  and  17  pounds  respectively.     The  eirciimference  of 
their  heads  did  not  equal  that  of  an  ordinar)'  infant  at  birth. 

It  13  kninvn  that  at  oiil'  time  tlio  ;incicnts  artificially  produced  dwarfs 


by  giving  them  an  insufficient  alimentation  when  very  young.  They  soon 
became  rachitic  from  their  deprivation  of  limp-salts  and  a  great  number 
_  jierished,  but  those  who  survived  were  ver\-  highly  priited  by  the  Koman 
[uperors  for  their  grotesque  appearance.  There  were  various  recipes  foi 
dwarfing  children.     One  of  the  mast  efficient  in  the  olden  times  was  said  to 
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have  been  anointing  tlie  baokbone  with  tlie  graue  of  bati,  luoles,  don 
and  Buch  animals ;  it  was  also  said  that  puppiee  were  ilwnrfud  by  rr^uend 
washing  the  feet  and  backbone,  as  tfae  coaaequent  drying  and   luirdvninf; 
the  parte  were  allied  to  hinder  their  eztensioo.     To-day  the  growth  of  b> 
intended  to  be  jockf^  is  kept  down  by  excessive  sweating. 

Andent  Poptilaiity  of  Dwarfs. — ^A-t  one  time  a  dwarf  was  a  oecoa 

appendage  of  every  noble  fiunily.  The  Boinan  Empcrom  all  liad  tM 
dwarfs.  Julia,  the  niece  of  Augnstns,  had  a  ooiiplo  of  dwarfs,  Gonop 
and  Andromeda,  each  of  whom  was  2  feet  4  inoheK  iu  height.  It  vra 
&shion  at  one  time  to  have  dwarfs  noted  for  th^  wit  aiid  wisdom.  Pbik 
of  Cos,  tutor  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  was  a  dwarf,  as  were  Cnrachtw, 
friend  of  Saladin ;  Alypius  of  Alexandria,  who  was  only  2  feet  iii^h  ;  Locinit 
Calvus,  who  was  only  3  feet  high,  and  Ssap,  tbe  faniuiu  Greok  fttbult4 
Later  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  even  to  the  last  centuiy  dwarfs  wore  seen 
every  Court  Lady  Montagu  describes  the  dwarft  at  tlie  VienncMi-  Omrt 
"  devils  bedaubed  with  diamonds."  Thsy  had  succeeded  the  Court  J^ 
and  exercised  some  parts  of  this  anoient  office.  At  this  time  the  Eogli 
ladies  kept  monkeys  for  their  amusement.  The  Oourt  dwarfa  were  allond 
unlimited  freedom  of  speech,  and  in  order  to  get  at  truths  other  men 
afraid  to  utter  one  of  the  Kings  of  Denmark  made  one  of  his  dwnrfit  Primi 
Minister. 

Charles  IX.  in  1572  had  ninedwarfB,of  which  fbiir  hud  been  ^vcn  to  hi 
by  King  Sigismond-Augostas  cS  Poland  and  three  by  Miiximiliao  II.  of 
Germany.  Catherine  de  M^icis  had  three  couplet!  of  dwarfs  at  one  tiin*^! 
and  in  1579  she  had  still  five  pygmies,  named  Merlin,  Mandricurt,  Pelavin^ 
Rodomout,  and  Majoski,  Probably  the  last  dwarf  ni  iiw  Court  of  Fnui(« 
was  Balthazar  Simon,  who  died  in  1662. 

Sometimes  many  dwarfe  were  present  at  great  aixl  noble  giitheringH.  I^ 
Rome  in  1566  the  Cardinal  Yitelli  gave  a  sumptuous  banquet  ut  wliieb 
the  table-attendante  were  34  dwarfe.  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia  had  a 
passion  for  dwarfs,  and  in  1710  gave  a  great  celebration  in  honor  of  tlie  mai* 
rioge  of  his  &vorite,  Valakoff,  with  the  dwarf  of  the  Princess  pK9cn%~ie 
Theodorovna.  There  were  72  dwarfs  of  both  sexes  jireseiit  to  forni  tl» 
bridal  party.  Subsequently,  on  account  of  dangerons  and  diffionlt  Um^ 
such  marri^es  were  forbidden  in  Russia. 

In  England  and  in  Spain  the  nobles  had  the  portruta  of  tliar  dwft 
painted  by  the  celebrated  artiste  of  the  day.  Velasquez  has  representscl  DoB 
Antonio  el  Iiiglte,  a  dwarf  of  fine  appearance,  with  a  large  dog,  pnlMb^ll 
bring  out  the  dwarf's  inferior  height.  This  artist  also  painted  a  grart  ■■■■ 
her  of  other  dwarfs  at  the  Court  of  Spain,  and  in  one  of  his  piiirtl — •*■ 
portrays  the  lufuutii  Marguerite  accompanied  by  her  male  and  fenule  di 
Reproductions  of  tiiese  portraits  have  been  given  by  Ghimier.*  In  ft 
■  "L«s  Kainii  et  lee  Grants."    Paris,  1884. 
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tures  of  Raphael)  Paul  Veronese,  and  Dominiquin,  and  in  the  "  Triumph  of 
Caesar^*  by  Mantegna,  representations  of  dwarfs  are  found,  as  well  as  in 
other  earlier  pictures  representing  Court  events.  At  the  present  time  only 
Russia  and  Turkey  seem  to  have  popular  sympathy  for  dwarfs,  and  this  in  a 
limited  degree. 

Intellectual  Dwarfs. — It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that  many  of  the 
dwarfs  before  the  public  have  been  men  of  extraordinary  intelligence,  possi- 
bly augmented  by  comparison.  In  a  postmortem  discussed  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Natural  History  Society  at  Bonn  in  1868  it  was  demonstrated  by 
Schauf  hausen  that  in  a  dwarf  subject  the  brain  weighed  -^  of  the  body,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  average  proportion  of  adults,  from  1  to  30  to  1 
to  44.  The  subject  was  a  dwarf  of  sixty-one  who  died  in  Coblente, 
and  was  said  to  have  grown  after  his  tliirtieth  year.  His  height  was  2  feet 
10  inches  and  his  weight  45  pounds.  The  circumference  of  the  head  was 
520  mm.  and  the  brain  weighed  1183.33  gm.  and  was  well  convoluted. 
This  case  was  one  of  simple  arrest  of  development,  affecting  all  the  organs 
of  the  body  ;  he  was  not  virile.  He  was  a  child  of  large  parents  ;  had  two 
brothers  and  a  sister  of  ordinary  size  and  two  brothers  dwarfs,  one  5  inches 
higher  and  the  other  his  size. 

Several  personages  famous  in  history  have  been  dwarfs.  Attila,  the  his- 
torian Procopius,  Gregory  of  Tours,  Pepin  le  Bref,  Charles  III.,  King  of 
Naples,  and  Albert  the  Grand  were  dwarfs.  About  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  the  French  episcopacy  possessed  among  its  members  a  dwarf 
renowned  for  his  intelligence.  This  diminutive  man,  called  Godeau,  made 
such  a  success  in  literature  that  by  the  grace  of  Richelieu  he  was  named  the 
Archbishop  of  Grasse.  He  died  in  1672.  The  Dutch  painter  Doos,  the 
English  painter  Gibson  (who  was  about  3  feet  in  height  and  the  father  of 
nine  infants  by  a  wife  of  about  the  same  height).  Prince  Eugene,  and  the 
Spanish  Admiral  Gravina  were  dwarfs.  Fleury  and  Garry,  the  actors; 
Hay,  a  member  of  Parliament  from  Sussex  in  tlie  last  century ;  Hussein- 
Pasha,  celebrated  for  his  reforms  under  Selim  III.  ;  the  Danish  antiquarian 
and  voyager,  Arendt,  and  Baron  Denon  were  men  far  below  the  average  size. 
Varro  says  that  there  were  two  gentlemen  of  Rome  who  from  their  decorations 
must  have  belonged  to  an  Equestrian  Order,  and  who  were  but  2  Roman  cubits 
(about  3  feet)  high.     Pliny  also  speaks  of  them  as  preserved  in  their  cofl&ns. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  perhaps  certain  women  are  predisposed  to 

give  birth  to  dwarfs.     Borwilaski  had  a  brother  and  a  sister  who  were 

dwarfs.     In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  a  woman  brought  forth 

four  dwarfs,  and  in  the  eighteenth  century  a  dwarf  named  Hopkins  had  a 

sister  as  small  as  he  was.     Th6r^se  Souvray,  the  dwarf  fianc^  of  B^b^,  had 

a  dwarf  sister  41  inches  high.    Virey  has  examined  a  German  dwarf  of  eight 

who  was  only  18  inches  tall,  L  e.,  about  the  length  of  a  newly-l)orn  infant. 

The  parents  were  of  ordinary  size,  but  had  another  child  who  was  also  a  dwarf. 
22 
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There  are  two  species  of  dwarfs,  the  first  coming  into  the  world  under 
normal  conditions,  but  who  in  their  infancy  become  afflicted  with  a  sudden 
arrest  of  development  provoked  by  some  malady ;  the  second  are  bom  very 
small,  develop  little,  and  are  really  dwarfs  from  their  birth  ;  as  a  rule  they 
are  well  conformed,  robust,  and  intelligent.  These  two  species  can  be  dis- 
tinguished by  an  imt)ortant  characteristic.  The  rachitic  dwarfs  of  the  firet 
class  are  incajmble  of  per[)etuating  their  species,  while  those  of  the  secoDd 
c^ategorj'  have  proved  more  tlian  once  their  virility.  A  certain  number  of 
dwarfs  liave  married  with  women  of  normal  height  and  have  had  several 
children,  though  this  is  not,  it  is  true,  an  indisputable  proof  of  their  generative 
faculties ;  but  we  have  instances  in  which  dwarfs  have  married  dwarfs  and 
had  a  family  sometimes  quite  numerous.  Rolx^rt  Skinner  (25  inches)  and 
Judith  (2G  inches),  his  wife,  had  14  infants,  well  formed,  robust,  and  of 
normal  height. 

Celebrated  Dwarfs. — Instances  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  dwar& 
will  be  cited  with  a  short  descriptive  mention  of  points  of  interest  in  their 
lives : — 

Yladislas  Cubitas,  who  was  King  of  Poland  in  1305,  was  a  dwarf,  and 
w^as  noted  for  his  intelligence,  courage,  and  as  a  good  soldier.  GeofErey 
Hudson,  the  most  celebrated  English  dwarf,  was  born  at  Oakham  in  England 
in  1619.  At  the  ago  of  eight,  when  not  much  over  a  foot  high,  he  was  pre- 
senteil  to  Henriette  Marie,  wife  of  Charles  T.,  in  a  pie ;  he  afterward  became 
her  favorite.  Until  he  was  thirty  he  was  sjiid  to  be  not  more  than  18  inches 
high,  when  he  suddenly  inereasiHl  to  about  45  inches.  In  his  youth  he 
fought  soveml  duels,  one  with  a  turkey  cock,  which  is  celebrated  in  the  verse 
of  Davenant.  He  became  a  j>(>pular  and  graceful  courtier,  and  proved  his 
bnivery  and  allegiance  to  his  sovereign  by  assuming  command  of  a  royalist 
company  and  doing  goo<l  service  therein.  Both  in  moral  and  physical  capaci- 
ties he  show(Kl  his  superiority.  At  one  time  he  was  sent  to  France  to  secure 
a  midwife  for  the  Queen,  who  was  a  Fn?nch woman.  He  afterward  chal- 
lenged a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Croft  to  fight  a  duel,  and  would  accept 
only  deadly  weajunis  ;  he  shot  his  adversary  in  the  chest ;  the  quarrel 
grew  out  of  his  resentment  of  ridicule  of  his  diminutive  size.  He  was 
accused  of  participation  in  the  Paj)ist  Plot  and  impris<me<l  by  his  political 
enemies  in  the  Gate  House  at  Westminster,  where  he  died  in  1682  at  the 
advanced  age  of  sixty-three.  In  Scott's  "  Peveril  of  the  P(»k ''  Hudson 
figures  prominently.     This  author  seeme<l  fond  of  dwarfs. 

About  the  same  epoch  Charles  T.  had  a  ))age  in  his  court  named  Bich- 
ard  Gibson,  who  was  remarkable  for  his  diminutive  size  and  his  ability  as  a 
miniature  i>ainter.  This  little  artist  esjxmsed  another  of  his  class,  Anne 
Shophenl,  a  dwarf  of  (^ueen  Henriette  Marie,  about  his  size  (45  inches).  Mis- 
tress (libson  bore  nine  children,  five  of  whom  arrived  at  adult  age  and  were 
of  ordinary  projx>rtions.     She  died  at  the  age  of  eighty ;  her  husband  after- 
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ward  became  the  drawing  master  of  Princesses  Mary  and  Anne,  daughters 
of  James  II.;  he  died  July  23,  1690,  aged  seventy-five  years. 

In  1730  there  was  bom  of  poor  fisher  parents  at  Jelst  a  child  named 
Wybrand  Lokes.  He  became  a  very  skilful  jeweler,  and  though  he  was  of 
diminutive  stature  he  married  a  woman  of  medium  height,  by  whom  he  had 
several  children.  He  was  one  of  the  smallest  men  ever  exhibited,  meas- 
uring but  25J  inches  in  height.  To  support  his  family  better,  he  abandoned 
his  trade  and  with  great  success  exhibited  himself  throughout  Holland  and 
England.  After  having  amassed  a  great  fortune  he  returned  to  his  countr}', 
where  he  died  in  1800,  aged  seventy.  He  was  ver}^  intelligent,  and  proved 
his  power  of  paternity,  especially  by  one  son,  who  at  twenty-three  was  5  feet 
3  inches  tall,  and  robust. 

Another  celebrated  dwarf  was  Nicolas  Ferry,  otherwise  known  as  B^b^. 
He  was  born  at  Plaine  in  tlie  Vosges  in  1741 ;  he  was  but  22  cm.  (8 J 
inches)  long,  weighed  14  ounces  at  birth,  and  was  carried  on  a  plate  to 
the  church  for  baptism.  At  five  B6b6  was  presented  to  King  Stanislas  of 
Poland.  At  fifteen  he  measured  29  inches.  He  was  of  good  constitution, 
but  was  almost  an  idiot ;  for  example,  lie  did  not  recognize  his  mother  after 
fifteen  days*  separation.  He  was  quite  lax  in  his  morals,  and  exhibited  no 
evidences  of  good  nature  except  his  lively  attachment  for  his  royal  master, 
who  was  himself  a  detestable  character.  He  died  at  twenty-two  in  a  very 
decrepit  condition,  and  his  skeleton  is  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History  in  Paris.  Shortly  before  his  death  B^b6  became  engaged  to  a  female 
dwarf  named  Th^r^se  Souvray,  who  at  one  time  was  exhibited  in  Paris  at 
the  Th6iitre  Conti,  together  with  an  older  sister.  Th^r^se  lived  to  be  seventy- 
three,  and  both  she  and  her  sister  measured  only  30  inches  in  height.  She 
died  in  1819. 

Aldrovandus  ^^^  gives  a  picture  of  a  fiimous  dwarf  of  the  Due  de  Cr6qui 
who  was  only  30  inches  tall,  though  perfectly  formed ;  he  also  speaks  of 
some  dwarfs  who  were  not  over  2  feet  high. 

There  was  a  Polish  gentleman  named  Joseph  Borwilaski,  born  in  1739, 
who  was  famed  all  over  Europe.  He  became  quite  a  scholar,  speaking  French 
and  German  fairly  well.  In  1860,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  and  28  inches 
in  height,  he  married  a  woman  of  ordinarj^  stature,  who  bore  him  two  infants 
well  conformed.  He  was  exhibited  in  many  countries,  and  finally  settled  at 
Durham,  England,  where  he  died  in  1 837  at  the  almost  incredible  age  of 
ninety-eight,  and  is  buried  by  the  side  of  the  Falstaffian  Stephen  Kemble. 
Mary  Jones  of  Shropshire,  a  dwarf  32  inches  tall  and  much  deformed,  died 
in  1773  at  the  age  of  one  hundred.  These  two  instances  are  striking  ex- 
amples of  great  age  in  dwarfs  and  are  therefore  of  much  interest.  Bor- 
wilaski's  parents  were  tall  in  stature  and  three  of  his  brothers  were  small ; 
three  of  the  other  children  measured  5  feet  6  inches.  Diderot  has  written  a 
history  of  this  family. 
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Richeborg,***  a  dwarf  only  23  inches  iu  height,  died   in    Paris   iu  1858 
iged  uinoty  years.      In  childliootl  he  hud  been  a  seirant  in  the   House  of 
Orleans  and  afterward  became  their  pensioner.     During  the  Revolution  Le 
Kiesed  in  and   ont  of  Parii-  as  an  infant  in  a  nurse's  arras,  thus   cam'ing 
dispatches  memorized  which  might  have  proved  dangerous  to  cany  in  any 
ather  manner. 

At  St.  Philip's,  Birmingham,  there  is  the   following  iuscription   on  a 

omb  :    "  In  memory  of  Mannetta  Stocker,  who  (jnitte^i   this  life  on  tlie  4ih 

day  of  May,  1819,  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine  years,  the  smallest  woinan  in  the 

kinirdom,  and  one  of  the  most 

1 

accomplished."    Slie  was  bora 
in  Krauma,  in  the  north  of 
Austria,  under    normal  con- 
ditions.    Her  growth  stopjied 
at  the  age  of  four,  wlien  she 
was  33  inches  tall.     She  was 
shown  in  many  villages  and 
cities  over  Europe  and  Great 
Britain ;   she  was  very  g»y, 
playetl  well  on  the  piano,  and 
had  divers  other  acMniplij^h- 
nicntr'. 

In  1742  there  was  shown 
iu    London  a    dwarf  liy  the 
name  of  Robert  Skinner,  .63 
meters  in  height,  and  liis  wife, 
Juditli,  who  wasa  little  la^er. 
Their  exhibition  was  a  gnail 
success  and   they   anuu^ed  a 
small  fortune  ;  during  twenty- 
three    years    thev     liad     14 

r 

ng.  IBl.— Fenisle  dwarf  oilli  her  huslin»rl  anil  cLLW. 

and  Robert  grieved  so  much  after  her  that  1 
Figure  161   shows  a  female  dwarf  with 
whom  M-ere  exhibited  some  years  since  in 
ikeness  of  the  child  to  the  mother  is  nlreat 
Buffon  speaks  of  dwarfs  24,  21,  and  1 
ndividual,  agtKl   thirty-seven,  only  16  inci 
smallest  jwrson  on  record.     Virey  in   181P 
eight  or  nine  who  was  hut  18  inches  fall, 
of  three  or  four  :  it.i  dentition  was  delayed 
did  not  walk  until  four.     The  parents  of  th 

n)bust  and  well-formed  ehil- 
dren.     Jndith  died  in  17({3. 

e  himself  expired  two  years  later. 
her   liusband  and  child,  all  of 

lie  Eastern  United  States.     The 

y  nnticeahle. 

es  tall,  whom  he  considers  the 
speaks  of  an   English  child  of 

It  had  the  intelligence  of  a  child 
mtil  it  was  two  yciirs  old  and  it 

IS  child  were  of  ordinaiy  stature. 
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At  the  "  CV^smorama "  in  Regeut  Street  in  1848'  there  was  a  Dutch 
boy  of  ten  exhibited.  He  was  Haiti  to  be  the  sun  of  an  apotheeary  and  at  the 
time  of  his  birth  weighed  nine  pounds.  He  continued  to  grow  ior  six  months 
and  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  weighed  12  jwunds;  since  then,  how- 
ever, he  had  only  increased  four  pounds.  The  arrest  of  development  seemed 
to  be  connected  with  hydrocephalus ;  althougli  tlie  head  was  no  lai^r  than 
that  of  a  child  of  two,  the  anterior  fontanelle  was  widely  open,  indicating 
that  there  was  pressure  within.  He  was  strong  and  muscular ;  grave  and 
sedate  in  hia  manner  ;  cheer- 


ful and  affectionate ;  his 
manners  were  polite  and  en- 
gaging ;  he  was  expert  in 
many  kinds  of  liandicraft ; 
he  possessed  an  ardent  de- 
sire for  knowledge  and  apti- 
tude for  education, 

Rawdon  ••  described  a 
boy  of  five  and  a  half,  at 
the  Liverpool  Infirmarj-  fur 
Children,  who  weighed  lOJ 
pounds  and  whose  height 
was  28  or  29  inohes.  He 
uttered  no  articulate  sound, 
but  evidently  possessed  the 
sense  of  hearing.  His  eyes 
were  large  and  well  ibrmed, 
but  he  was  apimrently  blind. 
He  suckled,  cut  his  teeth 
normally,  but  had  tonic  con- 
tractions of  the  spine  and 
was  an  apparent  idiot. 

Hardie''  mentions  a  {rirl 
of  sixteen  and  a  half  wIium; 
height  was  40  inches  and  Fi^.i^i-nwiirf, iidgbtMiDPb»,w*tBinTO9r»i.i.d.. 

weight  3.5^  pounds,  includ- 
ing her  clothes.  During  intrauterine  lite  her  mother  liad  good  lieidth  and 
both  her  parents  had  always  been  healthy.  She  seemed  to  stoj)  growing  at  her 
fourth  year.  Her  intellect  was  on  a  par  with  the  rest  of  her  hotly.  Some- 
times she  would  talk  and  again  she  would  preserve  rigid  silenc*  for  a  long 
time.  She  had  a  shuffling  walk  with  a  tendency  to  move  on  her  toes.  Her 
temporary  teeth  were  shed  in  tlic  usual  manner  and  had  been  replaced  by 
canines  and  right  first  molar  and  incisors  on  the  right  side.     There  was  no 

»  476,  1848,  ii.,  490.  b  224,  1879,  L,  386.  «  224,  1887,  i.,  730. 
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intlioation  of  jmberty  exco]>t  a  .slight  development  of  the  hips.  She  uvas  almost 
totally  imbecik',  but  eoukl  tell  her  letters  and  spell  short  words.  The  cir- 
ouniferenee  of  the  head  was  1*J  inehes,  and  Ross  |K>inted  out  that  the  tendon- 
reflexes  were  WfU  niarkinl.  as  well  as  the  ankle-elonus  ;  he  diag:noscd  the  case 
as  one  of  juiri»mvphalus.  Figure  1G2  reprt*sents  a  most  curious  case  of  a 
ilwarf  niinieil  Carrie  Akers,  who,  though  only  34  inehes  tall,  weighed  309 
]H:»unds. 

In  reeent  years  several  dwarfs  have  commanded  the  popular   attention, 
Inu  none  k»  luueh  as  "  General  Tom  Thumb,"  the  i-elebrated  dwarf  of  Bar- 
num's  Cireus.     Clmrles  ^^tratton,  siu'nametl  "Tom  Thumb,"  was   bom  at 
Hridin»jH»rt.  Conn.,  on  Januiirj'  11,  1832  :  he  was  above  the  normal  weight 
of  t Ik*  new-bt»ni.     lit*  ivaM^l  i:n:»winji:  at  al.K»ut  live  months,  when  his  height 
was  less  than  '1\  inehes.    Rirnuni,  hearing  of  this  phenomenon  in  his  citv,  en- 
irajTi-il  him,  ami  he  was  ^ht»wn   all  over   the  world  under  his  a.<.sunied  name. 
He  wa>  presenteil  to  Ijuei-n  Vii'toria   in   1S44.  and  in  the  following:  year  he 
wa-  ri'erivi'd  bv  tlu-  luAal   Faniilv  in  France.     His  success  was  wonderful, 
antl  rvt-n  tlu-  nn»>t  eouservative  journals  des^Tilntl  and  commented  on  him. 
Hi'  iravf  nmivrts,  in  whirh  he  sjiuir  in  a  nas;d  voice  :  but  his  "dniwing  feat" 
was  euibrariui:  tlu-  women  who  visiti»tl   him.     It   is  said  that   in    £ng]aod 
aliMK*  lu-  ki>Mil  a  million  females :  he  pridi"*!   himsi»lf  on  his  suc€?ess  in  this 
funrtion.  altliMiiirJi  liJ<  tl-atures  Wfn*  anytliiuir  but  inviting.     After  he  had 
nri'ivtHl  uuuii-n«us  pn'>onts  and  luul  amasseil  a  larsje  fortime  he  returned  to 
Anu-riea  in  l>t;4,  brinjiinjr  ^vith   him  tliRH-  other  d warts,  the  "Sisters  War- 
ren "  and  ••  OinuniHlt»re  Nutt."     He  marrit-^l  nm*  of  the  Warren.*,  and  bv 
!ior  had  imu*  i-hiM.  Minnie,  whu  tliinl  >«.>nu-  miintli>  atur  birtli  of  corehral  con- 
i:i>n"U.      lu  ISs:^,  T«m  Thumb  and   his  witi-.  I^ivinia,  were  still  living,  but 
:ilu  r  that  tiny  i]rii|i]H-il  fn»iu  |iul'lie  viiw  and  have  since  died. 

lu  1  '^l»">  ihr  \\ifo  oi  a  dwarf  uauutl  Mi«rri*»  i::ivi'  birth  to  twins  at  Blaen- 

.ivmit.  N'-nh  Walo<.     Mi^rri<  is  onlv  :»"»  ineht-^  in  lu-iijht  and  his  wife  is  even 

*-:mi'.''  r.     Th«!  V  wrn-  marriiil  at  iKinhi^lniev  (.'hun.*h  and   have  since  been 

tr.;v. '.iv:j  tJir'-Tijh  EuL'lauil  nndt-r  tht-  name  of  "(leneral  and  Mrs.  Small," 

■  ::.j  rij-  -:;::i:;' -i   inarri'il  i««u}«lt-  in  tlu-  wurld.     At  the  latest  re|x>rts  the 

.  ":.r  \:\A  :.•  r  :win-  \\»iv  d«»inL'  wt-ll. 

T:.     K '.V  r«:'-  :i.T  r<  li.wo  Kvu  rt^"r!i:iy  t  xhibiteil  to  the  puldic.      These 

:   v.r-.    F:*:.:..'    :.:i-i    l';irl.   are    twrnty    aiul    tiizliT^vu    yesirs    respectively. 
r'-*  :  ■    :-   :  .     •!:•-:   .■:'  l«i  iliildmi  and  i^  -aiil  i«»  weigh  2i  pounds  and 

.-   :    L'.        ":■  -  v.\  i;^iji:T :  Carl  i^  ^li-l  :••  wti^h  It-ss  tltin  his  brvnher  but 
•  «     !     :    •  "     ..     Tii-y  j-.vr  a  i^Kv»r  :;y!:nja>Tii-  •  xhibition  and  are  appa- 

•   -     ::       J     :.      T'.v  :-.l  v.  :■:•.'-»    t!::j:   \\\x\'  wkTx:   examined  and    still  re- 
-  -  ■  .    *   ■■    :!..:■  •  :*  :1  •   F;: -"Ity  .•:'  <T■■^iT1i^■n. 

>'     *  ■    -      •      —     :'  •*  T  •  .    T:.  •.".."■"  vr  ^\r:«':v  n«»  like  attraction  has 
-  :^  •        .  -  ::.•    •■  1.     ":  ■.::!..:>."*   ^v ':..->,.    :j:i::i.-s  and  wit  so  manv 

!'::•.  y   u\ri-  a  in.»ujx^  of  singer?  and 


:  .. .  ^    I  .        ^  v.i, 
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comedians  composed  entirely  of  dwarfs ;  they  exhibited  much  talent  in  all 
their  performances,  whicli  were  given  for  several  years  and  quite  recently  in 
all  the  lai^  cities  of  the  United  States.  They  showed  themselves  to  be 
worthy  rivals  for  honors  in  the  class  of  entertainments  known  as  burlesques. 
As  near  as  could  be  ascertained,  partly  from  the  fact  tliat  they  all  spoke  Ger- 
man fluently  and  originally  gave  their  performance  entirely  in  German,  they 
were  collected  from  the  German  and  Austrian  Empires. 

The  "Princess  Topaze"  was  born  near  Paris  in  1879.  According  to  a 
recent  report  she  is  perfectly  formed  and  is  intelligent  and  vivacious.  She 
is  23J  inches  tall  and  weighs  14  pounds.  Her  parents  were  of  normal 
stature. 

Not  long  since  the  papers  recorded  the  death  of  Lucia  Zaretc,  a  Mexican 
girl,  whose  exact  proportions  were  never  definitely  known  ;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  she  was  the  smallest  midget 
ever   exhibited   in   this   country.     Her 

,  exhibitor  made  a  fortune  with  her  and 
her  salary  was  among  the  highest  paid 
to  modem  "  freaks." 

Miss  H,  Moritz,  an  American  dwarf 
(Fig.  163),  at  the  age  of  twenty  weighed 
36  pounds  and  was  only  22  inches 
tall. 

Precocious  development  is  charac- 
terised by  a  liasty  grr>wth  of  the  subject, 
who  at  an  early  pencil  of  life  attains  the 
dimensions  of  an  adult.  In  some  of  these 
instances  the  anomaly  is  associated  with 

1  precocious  puberty,  and  after  acquiring 
the  adult  growth  at  an  early  age  there  .,    .,     ,      .     ,    . 

k  an  apparent  cessation  of  the   devel- 
opment.    In  adult  life  the  individual  shows  nu  distinguishing  characters. 

The  fir«t  to  be  cousidered  will  be  those  cases,  eumetimes  cjilled  "man- 
boys,"  characterized  by  early  puberty  and  extraordinary  de\'olopDient  in 
infancy.  Histories  of  remarkable  children  have  been  transmitted  from  the 
time  of  Vespasian.  We  read  in  the  "Natural  Historj'"  of  Pluiy  that  in 
Salamis,  Euthimeiles  had  a  son  who  grew  to  3  Roman  cubits  {4}  feet)  in 
three  years ;  he  was  said  to  have  little  wit,  a  dull  mind,  and  a  slow  and 
heavy  gait;  his  voice  was  manly,  and  he  died  at  tliree  of  general  debility. 
Phlegon'  says  that  Cratcrua,  the  brother  of  King  Antigonus,  was  an  infant, 
B  young  man,  a  mature  man,  an  old  man,  and  married  an<l  begot  children 

I   all  in  the  space  of  seven  years.     It  is  said  that  King  Ijouis  II.  of  Hungary 

'  was  bom  80  long  before  his  time  that  he  had  no  ekin ;  in  his  second  year  he 
>  "  De  Mirab.,"  cap.  32. 
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was  crowned,  in  his  tenth  year  he  succeeded,  in  his  fourteenth  year  he  had  a 
complete  beard,  in  liis  fifteenth  he  was  married,  in  his  eighteeuth  he  had 
gniy  hair,  and  in  his  twentieth  he  died.  Rhodiginus  *  speaks  of  a  boy  who 
when  he  was  ten  years  impregnated  a  female.  In  1741  there  was  a  boy 
born  at  Willingham,  near  Cambridge,**  who  had  the  external  marks  of 
puberty  at  twelve  months,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  at  five  years  he  had 
the  apjx'aninc^e  of  an  old  man.  He  was  called  "  prodigium  Willinghamense." 
The  Ephcmerides  and  some  of  the  older  journals  record  instances  of  penile 
erection  immediately  after  birth. 

It  was  said  that  Philip  Howarth,  who  was  bom  at  Quebec  Mews,  Port- 
man  Square,  London,  Febniary  21,  1806,  lost  his  infantile  rotundity  of 
form  and  feature  after  the  completion  of  his  first  year  and  became  pale  and 
extremely  ugly,  ai)pearing  like  a  growing  boy.  His  penis  and  testes  increased 
in  size,  his  voice  altered,  and  hair  grew  on  the  pubes.  At  the  age  of  three 
he  was  3  feet  4i  inches  tall  and  weighed  51 J  pounds.  Tlie  length  of  his 
penis  when  erect  was  4i  inches  and  the  circumference  4  inches  ;  his  thigh- 
measure  was.lSJ  inches,  his  waist-measure  24  inches,  and  his  biceps  7  inches. 
He  wa.s  reported  to  be  clever,  very  strong,  and  muscular.  An  old  chronicle 
says  that  in  Wisnang  Parish,  village  of  Tellurge,  near  Tygure,  in  Lordship 
Kiburge,  there  was  born  on  the  26th  of  May,  1548,  a  boy  called  Henry 
Walker,  who  at  five  years  was  of  the  height  of  a  boy  of  fourteen  and  ])o^ 
sessed  the  genitals  of  a  man.  He  carried  burdens,  did  men^s  work,  and  in 
ever}'  way  assisted  his  j^arents,  who  were  of  usual  size. 

There  is  a  case  cited  bv  the  older  authors  *^  of  a  child  bom  in  the 
Jura  region  who  at  the  age  of  four  gave  proof  of  his  virilitj%  at  seven  had  a 
beard  and  the  height  of  a  man.  The  same  journal  also  speaks  of  a  boy 
of  six,  I.G2  meters  tidl,  who  was  perfe<!tly  i)roportioned  and  liad  ex- 
traordinary strength.  His  beard  and  general  appearance,  together  with  the 
marks  of  puberty,  gave  him  the  appearance  of  a  man  of  thirty. 

In  180()  Dupuytren  i)resented  to  the  Medical  Society  in  Paris  a  child  3| 
feet  high,  weigliing  57  j)<)unds,  who  had  attained  j)uberty. 

There  are  on  record  six  nuxlern  cases  of  early  pubertj'  in  l)oys,**^  one  of 
whom  died  at  five  with  the  signs  of  premature  senility ;  at  one  year  he  had 
shown  signs  of  enlargement  of  the  sexual  organs.  There  was  another  who 
at  three  was  3  feet  ()|  inches  high,  weighed  50  pounds,  and  had  seminal  dis- 
charges. One  of  the  cases  was  a  child  who  at  birth  resembled  an  ordi- 
nary infant  of  five  months.  From  four  to  fifteen  months  his  penis  enlarged, 
until  at  the  age  of  three  it  measured  when  erect  3  inches.  At  this  age  he 
was  ;>  fi'ct  7  inches  high  and  weighcnl  64  j)ounds.  The  last  case  mentioned 
was  an  infant  who  experienced  a  change  of  voice  at  twelve  months  and 
showed  hair  on  the  ])ubes.     At  tliree  vears  he  was  3  feet  4i  inches  tall  and 

I  .  m 

weighed   51 J  pounds.     Smith,  in    Brewster's    Journal,  1829,  records   the 
a  679,  L.  viii.,  cap.  8.      l>  629,  1745.      c  ••  Kecuc-il  de  TAcad^mie  des  Sdencea,"  196a 
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case  of  a  boy  who  at  the  age  of  four  was  well  developed  ;  at  the  age  of  six 
he  was  4  feet  2  inches  tall  and  weighed  74  pounds ;  his  lower  extremities 
were  extremely  short  proportionally  and  his  genitals  were  as  well  developed 
as  those  of  an  adult.  He  had  a  short,  dark  moustache  but  no  hair  on  his 
chin,  although  his  pubic  hair  was  thick,  black,  and  curly.  Ruelle  ^  describes 
a  child  of  three  and  a  quarter  years  who  was  as  strong  and  muscular  as  one 
at  eight.  He  had  full-sized  male  organs  and  long  black  hair  on  the  pubes. 
Under  excitement  he  discharged  semen  four  or  five  times  a  day  ;  he  had  a 
deep  male  voice,  and  dark,  short  hair  on  the  cheek  and  upper  lip. 

Stone  ^  gives  an  account  of  a  boy  of  four  who  looked  like  a  child  of  ten 
and  exhibited  the  sexual  organs  of  a  man  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  hair  on 
the  pubes.  This  child  was  said  to  have  been  of  great  beauty  and  a  minia- 
ture model  of  an  athlete.  His  height  was  4  feet  \  inch  and  weight  70 
pounds ;  the  penis  when  semiflaccld  was  A\  inches  long ;  he  was  intelligent 
and  lively,  and  his  back  was  covered  with  the  acne  of  puberty.  A  peculiar 
fact  as  regards  this  case  was  the  statement  of  the  father  that  he  himself  had 
had  sexual  indulgence  at  eight.  Stone  parallels  this  case  by  several  others 
that  he  has  collected  from  medical  literature.  Breschet  in  1821  reported 
the  case  of  a  boy  born  October  20,  1817,  who  at  three  years  and  one 
month  was  3  feet  6f  inches  tall ;  his  penis  when  flaccid  measured  4  inches 
and  when  erect  5J  inches,  but  the  testicles  were  not  developed  in  propor- 
tion. Lopez  ^  describes  a  mulatto  boy  of  three  years  ten  and  a  half  months 
whose  height  was  4  feet  J  inch  and  weight  82  pounds  ;  he  measured  about 
the  chest  27J  inches  and  about  the  waist  27  inches ;  his  penis  at  rest  was 
4  inches  long  and  had  a  circumference  of  3|  inches,  although  the  testes 
were  not  descended.  He  had  evidences  of  a  beard  aud  his  axillfe  were  very 
hairy ;  it  is  said  he  could  with  ease  lift  a  man  weighing  140  pounds.  His 
body  was  covered  with  acne  simplex  and  had  a  strong  spermatic  odor,  but 
it  was  not  known  whether  he  had  any  venereal  appetite. 

Johnson^  mentions  a  boy  of  seven  with  severe  gonorrhea  complicated 
with  buboes  which  he  had  contracted  from  a  servant  girl  with  whom  he 
slept.  At  the  H6pital  des  En  fans  Malades  children  at  the  breast  have 
been  obsen^ed  to  masturbate.  Fournier  and  others  assert  having  seen  infan- 
tile masturbators,  and  cite  a  case  of  a  girl  of  four  who  was  habitually 
addicted  to  masturbation  from  her  infancv  but  was  not  detected  until  her 
fourth  year ;  she  died  shortly  after^vard  in  a  frightful  state  of  marasmus. 
Vogel  alludes  to  a  girl  of  three  in  whom  rei)eated  attacks  of  epilepsy  oc- 
curred after  six  months'  onanism.  Van  Bambeke  mentions  three  children 
from  ten  to  twenty  months  old,  two  of  them  females,  who  masturbated. 

Bidwell  describes  a  boy  of  five  years  and  two  months  who  during  the 
year  previous  had  erections  and  seminal  emissions.  His  voice  had  changed 
and  he  had  a  downy  moustache  on  his  upper  lip  and  hair  on  the  pubes ;  his 

»  233,  Feb.  28,  1843.  b  124,  1852.  c  124,  1843.  d  476,  i860,  i.,  Feb. 
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height  was  4  ftiot  3 J  inches  and  his  weight  was  82J  pounds.  His  penis  and 
testicles  were  as  well  develoiHxl  as  those  of  a  boy  of  seventeen  or  eighteen, 
but  from  his  facial  iuspw;t  one  would  take  him  to  be  thirteen.  He  avoided 
the  company  of  women  and  would  not  let  his  sisters  nurse  him  when  he  was 
sick. 

Pryor"  speaks  of  a  boy  of  three  and  a  half  who  masturbated  and  who  at 
five  and  a  half  had  a  jx^nis  of  adult  size^  hair  on  the  pubes^  and  was  known  to 
have  had  seminal  emissions.  Woods  ^  describes  a  boy  of  six  years  and  seven 
months  who  had  the  appearance  of  a  youth  of  eighteen.  He  was  4  feet  9  inches 
tiill  and  was  (juite  musc^ular.  He  first  exhibited  signs  of  precocious  growth  at 
the  beginning  of  his  sc^cond  year  and  when  three  years  old  he  Imd  hair  on  the 
pubes.  There  is  an  instance  ^  in  which  a  boy  of  thirteen  had  intercourse  with  a 
young  woman  at  least  a  dozen  times  and  succeeded  in  impregnating  her.  The 
same  journal  mentions  an  instance  in  which  a  boy  of  fourteen  succeeded  in 
impregnating  a  girl  of  the  same  age.  Chevers'*^^  s]^>caks  of  a  young  boy  in 
India  who  was  sentenced  to  one  year's  imprisonment  for  raping  a  girl  of  three. 

Douglass*^  describes  a  Iwy  of  four  years  and  three  months  who  was  3  feet 
10  J  inches  tall  and  weighed  54  pounds  ;  his  features  were  large  and  coarse,  and 
his  jwnis  and  testes  were  of  the  size  of  those  of  an  adult.  He  was  unusuallv 
dull,  mentally,  (juite  obstinate,  and  self-w  illed.  It  is  said  that  he  masturbated 
on  all  (»[)j>ortunities  and  had  vigorous  erections,  although  no  spermatozoa 
were  found  in  the  semen  issiuil.  He  showed  no  fondness  for  the  opposite 
s<*x.  The  history  of  this  nipid  growth  says  that  he  was  not  unlike  other 
children  until  tin*  third  year,  when  after  wading  in  a  small  stream  several 
hours  he  was  taken  witli  a  violent  chill,  after  which  his  voice  began  to 
change  and  his  sexual  organs  to  develop. 

Blanc -^'-  (piotes  the  case  described  by  Cozanet  in  1875  of  Louis  Beran, 
who  was  born  on  September  29,  1861),  at  Saint-Ger\'ais,  of  normal  siw. 
At  the  age  of  six  mi>nths  his  dimensions  and  weight  increased  in  an  extra- 
ordinary fashion.  At  the  age  of  six  veal's  he  was  1.28  meters  high  (4  feet  2J 
inches)  and  weighed  80  pounds.  His  puberty  was  completely  manifested  in 
ever}'  way  ;  he  eschewed  the  so(jiety  of  children  and  helped  his  parents  in 
their  laboi's.  Campbell  *^  showed  a  lad  of  fourteen  who  had  been  under  his 
observation  for  ten  years.  When  fifteen  months  old  this  prodigy  had  hair 
on  his  pulnvs  and  his  ext(»rnal  gcuiitals  were  abnormally  large,  imd  at  the  age 
of  two  years  they  were  fully  developed  and  had  not  materially  changed  in 
the  following  years.  At  times  he  manifested  great  sexual  excitement 
Between  four  an<l  seven  years  he  had  seminal  discharges,  but  it  was  not 
determined  whether  the  semen  contiiincxl  s]>ermatozoa.  He  had  the  muscular 
development  of  a  man  ()f  twenty-five.  He  had  shaved  several  years.  The 
bov's  education  was  defective  from  his  failure  to  attend  school. 

a  778,  xxii.,  521.  b  476,  1882,  ii.,  377.  c  224,  1887,  i.,  9ia 

d  597,  1889.  «  536,  No.  3591,  551. 
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The  acCHnipanying  illustratiuu  (Fig.  164)  represents  a  boy  of  five  year* 
and  three  months  of  age  whose  height  at  tiiis  time  was  4  feet  aud  his  physiea 
development  far  beyond  that  usua]  at  this  age,  his  external  genitals  resembling 
those  of  a  man  of  twenty.     His  upixr  lip  was  covered  by  a  muetaehe,  an( 
the  hirsute  growth  elsewhere  was  siinilarly  precocious. 

The  inscription  on  the  tomkstone  of  James  Weir  in  the  Parish  of  Car 
luke,  Scotland,  says  that  when  only  thirteen  months  old  he  measured  3  fee 
4   inches  in   height   and  weighed    5    stone.     He  was   pronouneeJ    by   tin 
facidty  of  Eilinbnrgh  and  Glasgow  to  be 

the  motit  extraordinary'  ehild  of  his  age. 

Fair  wlio  at  the  age  of  three  weighetl 
98  pounds.     In  Paris,  about  1822,  there 
was  shown  an  infant  Hercules  of  seven 
who  wa-s   more  remarkable  for  obesity 
than  general   development.     He  was  3 
feet  4  inches  high,  4  feet  5  inches  in  cir- 
cumference, and    weighed   220  poimds. 
He  bid  prominent  eyebrows,  black  eyes, 
and  his  complexiou  i-csemblod  that  of  a 
fiit  cook  in  the  heat.     Borellus  **'  details 
a  description  of  a  giant  child.     There  is 
quoted  from  Boston  "  the  rejwrt  of  a  boy 
of  fifteen  months   weighing  92  pounds 
who  died  at  Coney  Isknd.     He  was  said 
to  have  been  of  phenomenal  size  from 
infancy  and   was   exhihited   in   several 
miiaeums  during  his  life. 

Desbois  of  Paris  mentions  an  cxtra- 
ordinary  instance  of  rapid  growth  in  a 
boy  of  eleven  who  grew  6  inches  in  lilU-en 
days. 

Large  and  Small    Sew-born  In-  ■ 

1 

fants. — There   are    niiiny   accounts   of 
new-born  infants  who  were  characterized 
by  their  diminutive  size.     On  page  66 
we  have    mentioned  Usher's  instivnce  of 
and  thirty-ninth  day  weighing  eaeii  less  tha 
female  child  at  the  one  hundre<l  and   fifty 
Newinton's  case  of  twins  at  the  fifth  monti 
other  1  pound  3J  ounces;  and  on  page  6 
months'  child,   weighing  8    ounces.      Of 
>  224,  Aug.  31, 1 

atr  jan  Bi.d  ibnic  mouam. 

wins  born  at   the  one  hundra 
nil  ounces  ;  Barker's  case  of  s 
-eighth  day  weighing  1   pound 
,  one  weighing  1  pound  and  tht 
is  an  account  of  Eikam's  five- 
full-t#rm  children   Sir   Evcrarc 

&5. 

m 
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Home,  in  his  Croonian  Onttion  id  1824,*  apealu  of  one  bome  hy  a  wvai 
who  was  traveling  with  the  baggage  of  the  Duke  of  W^lingtoi^s  m^. 
At  her  fourth  montb  of  pr^;naDC7  this  woman  wag  attadEed  and  fatttaa  tf  i 
monkey,  but  she  went  to  term,  and  a  living  child  was  delivered  vUlk 
weighed  but  a  pound  and  was  between  7  and  8  inches  long.  It  was  bcom^ 
to  England  and  died  at  the  age  of  nine,  when  22  inches  high.  Brtir* 
mentione  a  child  fi%  days'  old  that  wei^ied  1  pound  13  onnoes  and  «h  14 
inches  long.  Mursick"  describes  a  living  child  who  at  birth  weig^ied  M 
1{  pounds.  In  June,  1896,  a  baby  weighing  If  poonds  was  bom  St  Aa 
Samaritan  Hospital,  Philadelphia. 

Scott^  has  recorded  the  birth  of  a  child  weighing  2^  ponnds^  and  aBSllHr 
3jt  pounds.  In  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean  there  is  a  letter  dated  JTibm  SO^ 
1874,  which  says  that  Mrs.  J.  B.  McCrum  of  Kalamaxoo,  Mioh^^u^  ffiK 
birth  to  a  boy  and  girl  that  could  be  held  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  of  thsama 
Their  a^^;Tegate  weight  was  3  pounds  4  oances,  one  weighing  1  poHsd  I 
ounces,  the  other  1  pound  12  ounces.  They  were  leaa  than  8  iwihfs  kag 
and  periectly  formed  ;  they  were  not  only  alive  bat  extronely  vivaoaona 

There  is  an  account  *  of  female  twins  bom  in  1858  before  term.  Om 
weighed  22|  ounces,  and  over  its  arm,  forearm,  and  hand  one  ooold  ttmfy 
pass  a  wedding-ring.  The  other  weighed  24  ounces,  l^iey  both  lived  t> 
adult  life ;  the  larger  married  and  was  the  mother  of  two  ohildzeBf  iflfak 
she  bore  easily.  The  other  did  not  marry,  and  althongfa  not  a  d'Wai^  m 
under-sized ;  she  had  her  catamenia  every  third  week,  Fbst '  descsflMB  a 
2-pound  child. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  have  been  infants  chaxactoiaed  ty  ttrir 
enonnous  size  at  birth.  Among  the  older  writers,  Cranjt  >  desoribss  m 
in&nt  which  at  birth  weighed  23  pounds ;  Fern  ^  mentions  a  fetos  of  18 
pounds ;  and  Mittehauser  ^^  speaks  of  a  new-bom  child  weighing  24  posada 
Von  Sielx>ld  in  his  "  Lucina  "*^  has  recorded  a  fettu  which  weighed  S^ 
pounds.  It  is  worthy  of  comment  that  so  great  is  the  rarify  of  tb 
that  in  3600  cases,  in  tlie  Rotunda  Hospital,  I>ublin,  only  one  child  i 
II  pounds. 

Tlicre  was  a  child  twm  in  Sussex  in  1869'  which  wogfaed  13^  ] 
and  measured  26^  inches.  Warren'  delivered  a  woman  in  Deitqrahin  sf 
male  twins,  one  weighing  17  pounds  8  ounces  and  the  other  18  poonds.  Thtt 
plaocntii  weighed  4  pounds,  und  there  was  an  ordinary  pailfiil  of  Uqnr 
amnii.  Both  the  twins  were  mitsculiir  and  well  formed ;  tlie  parents  wefS  sf 
onlinan'  stature,  and  at  last  reports  the  mother  was  rapidly  nonTshiwiing 
Burgess ^  moiitions  an  18-pound  ncw-lmrn  child;  and  Meadows'    has  seas 

■  6S9,  1  u'iCi.  >>  Trans.  Mod.  and  Phy deal  Soc.  of  CafamtU,  1898^  L,  MA. 

c  124,  1H74.  •>224,  1885,  ii.  ^  2-24.  1^  i.,  S4.  f  386,  18B5-8B,  L,  tU. 
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a  similar  instance.  Eddowes  *  speaks  of  the  birth  of  a  child  at  Crewe,  a  male, 
which  weighed  20  pounds  2  ounces  and  was  23  inches  long.  It  was  14  J  inches 
about  the  chest,  symmetrically  developed,  and  likely  to  live.  The  mother, 
who  was  a  schoolmistress  of  thirty-three,  had  borne  two  previous  children,  both 
of  large  size.  In  this  instance  the  gestation  had  not  been  prolonged,  the 
delivery  was  spontaneous,  and  there  was  no  laceration  of  the  parts. 

Chubb**  says  that  on  Christmas  Day,  1852,  there  was  a  child  delivered 
weighing  21  pounds.  The  lalx>r  was  not  severe  and  the  other  children  of 
the  family  were  exceptionally  large.  Dickinson*^  describes  a  woman,  a  terti- 
para,  who  had  a  most  difficult  labor  and  bore  an  extremely  large  child.  She 
had  been  thirty-six  hours  in  parturition,  and  by  evisceration  and  craniotomy 
was  delivered  of  a  child  weighing  16  pounds.  Her  first  child  weighed  9 
pounds,  her  second  20,  and  her  third,  the  one  described,  cost  her  her  life  soon 
after  delivery. 

There  is  a  history  of  a  Swedish  woman  in  Boston  ^  who  was  delivered  by 
the  forceps  of  her  first  child,  which  weighed  19f  pounds  and  which  was  25f 
inches  long.  The  circumference  of  the  head  was  16f  inches,  of  the  neck  9f, 
and  of  the  thigh  lOf  inches. 

Rice  ®  speaks  of  a  child  weighing  20|^  pounds  at  birth.  Johnston  ^  de- 
scribes a  male  infant  who  was  bom  on  November  26,  1848,  weighing  20 
pounds,  and  Smith  ^  another  of  the  same  weight.  Baldwin  ^  quotes  the  case  of 
a  woman  who  after  having  three  miscarriages  at  last  had  a  child  that  weighed 
23  pounds.  In  the  delivery  there  was  extensive  laceration  of  the  anterior  wall 
of  the  vagina ;  the  cervix  and  perineum,  together  with  an  inch  of  the  rectum, 
were  completely  destroyed. 

Beach  *  describes  a  birth  of  a  young  giant  weighing  23 f  pounds.  Its 
mother  was  Mrs.  Bates,  formerly  Anna  Swann,  the  giantess  who  married 
Captain  Bates.  Labor  was  rather  slow,  but  she  was  successfully  delivered 
of  a  healthy  child  weighing  23 f  pounds  and  30  inches  long.  The  secun- 
dines  weighed  ten  pounds  and  there  were  nine  quarts  of  amniotic  fluid. 

There  is  a  recent  record  J  of  a  Cesarian  section  performed  on  a  woman  of 
forty  in  her  twelfth  pregnancy  and  one  month  beyond  term.  The  fetus, 
which  was  almost  exsanguinated  by  amputation,  weighed  22J  pounds. 
Bumm  ^  speaks  of  the  birth  of  a  premature  male  infant  weighing  4320  gm. 
(9J  pounds)  and  measuring  54  cm.  long.  Artificial  labor  had  been  induced 
at  the  thirty-fifth  week  in  the  hope  of  delivering  a  living  child,  the  three 
preceding  infants  having  all  been  still-bom  on  account  of  their  large  size. 
Although  the  mother's  pelvis  was  wide,  the  disposition  to  bear  huge  infants 
was  so  great  as  to  render  the  woman  virtually  barren. 

»  476,  1884,  ii.,  941.       b  224,  1879,  i.,  143.       c  227,  1894,  225.       d  381,  1879,  i.,  255. 
e  218,  1876.  '  124,  1881.  g  545,  1878,  512.       h  227,  1894,  228. 
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Congenital  as3rmmetry  and  hemihypertrophy  of  tjie  body  are  nn^ 
peculiar  anomalies  and  mast  not  lit  cunlimndwl  with  at-njoit^aly  or  myxe- 
dema, in  both  oi"  which  there  is  similar  lack  of  ayranietrit-  devplopment 
There  seems  to  be  no  satisfact^irj'  clue  to  the  causation  of  tliese  abnormalisms. 
Most  frequently  the  left  side  is  the  least  developed,  and  thfre  is  a  ileeidfd 
difference  iii  the  size  of  the  extremities. 

Finlay8c)n  ■  reports  a  case  of  a  child  affected  with  congenital  unilateral 
hypertrophy  a.'wociated  with  patclics  of  cutaneous  congestion.      lA>gan''  meu- 


tions  hypertrophy  in  the  right  half  of  tlie  body  in  a  child  of  four,  first 
noticed  shortly  after  birth;  Ijanglet"  also  speaks  of  a  case  of  congenital 
hypertrophy  of  the  right  side.  Broca**  and  Tr6lat '  were  among  the  first 
obser\'er8  to  discuss  this  anomaly. 

Tilaniis  of  Munich  in  1893  reporteil  a  case  of  hemlhypertTophy  in  a 
girl  of  ten.  The  whiile  right  half  of  the  bo<ly  was  much  smaller  and  better 
developed  than  the  left,  resulting  in  a  limping  gait.     The  electric 


«  381,  1384,  ixi.,  327. 
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aud  tbe  reflexes  showed  no  abnormality.     The  asymmetry  was  first  observed 
when  tbe  cliild  was  three.     Mobiua  and  Demme  report  similar  cases. 

Adams  '  reports  au  uniisiial  case  of  heraihypertropby  in  a  boy  of  ten. 
There  was  nothing  noteworthy  in  tlie  family  liistorj-,  and  the  patient  bad 
suffered  from  none  of  the  diseases  of  childhood.  Deformity  was  noticeable 
at  birth,  but  not  to  sueh  a  degree  relatively  as  at  a  later  period.  The  in- 
creased growth  affeete<l  the  entire  right  half  of  tbe  body,  inclnding  the  face, 
hut  was  most  mitieeiibb-  in  the  leg,  thigh,  and  buttock.     Numerous  telangiec- 


tatic spots  were  scattere<l  irregularly  over  the  Iwxiy,  but  most  thickly  ou  the 
right  side,  especially  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  leg.  The  accompanying 
illustration  {Fig.  165)  represents  the  child's  appearanceatthe  time  of  report 
Jacobson ''  reports  the  history  of  a  female  child  of  three  years  with  nearly 
universal  giant  growth  (Riesenwuchs).  At  first  this  case  was  erroneously 
diagnosed  aa  acromegaly.  The  hypertrophy  affected  the  face,  tbe  genitals, 
the  left  side  of  tbe  tnnik,  and  all  the  limbs. 

Milne  "^  records  a  case  of  hem i hypertrophy  in  a  female  child  of  one  year 
■  166,  Dec.,  law.  ^  161,  18a5,  eiixix.,  104.        «  Qoarterly  Med.  Jour.,  April,  1H85. 
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(Fig.  166).  The  only  deviation  from  unifonn  excess  of  size  of  the  right 
side  was  shown  in  the  forefinger  and  tliimib,  which  were  of  the  same  size 
on  the  other  liand ;  and  the  left  side  showed  no  overgrowth  iu  aiij-  of 
members  except  a  little  enlargement  of  the  second  toe.  While  hypertmj>liy; 
of  one  side  is  the  usual  description  of  such  cases,  the  author  i^uggests  that 
there  may  be  a  condition  of  defect  upon  the  other  side,  and  he  is  iDclini^ 
think  that  in  this  case  the  limb,  hand,  and  foot  of  the  lefl  side  i<ecined  rathet 
below  the  average  of  the  child's  age.  In  this  case,  as  iu  others  pre\4ously 
reported,  tliere  were  numerous  telangiectatic  spots  of  congestion  scattt-red- 
irregularly  over  the  body.  Milne"  also  reported  later  to  the  SheffipJd 
Me<lico-Chirurgi«il  Society  an  instance  of  nnilateral  hyjwrtrophy  in  a  renmltt 
child  of  nineteen  months; 
The  right  side  was  involved 
and  the  anomaly  was  beiipvedi 
t'>  be  due  to  a  deficiency  af 
gi-owth  of  the  left  side  a?  well 
a,'^  over-developmenl  of  ihs 
right.  There  were  six  Uxlh 
on  the  right  side  and  one  on 
till-  left. 

Obesity. — The  ahntii^ 
mality  of  the  adi|K)se  systiin, 
«iusing  in  conse([iience  an 
augminlatiiin  of  the  natural 
volume  of  the  suhject,  Bhould 
be  described  with  otlier  ano- 
mnlies  of  size  and  stiture. 
Obesity  may  l>e  [Mirtial,  u 
seen  in  the  niamms^  or  in  the 
abdomen  of  both  women  and 
men,  or  may  be  general ;  and 
it  is  of  general  ol»esity  tliat 
we  shall  ehiefly  deal,  Li[K)mata,  lieing  distinctly  ]>athologic  formations,  will 
be  left  for  another  chapter. 

The  cases  of  obesity  in  infancy  and  childhood  are  of  considemhle 
interest,  and  we  sometimes  see  cases  that  have  been  teiroed  examples  of 
"congenital  corjiulency."  Figure  167  represents  a  baby  of  thirteen  montha 
that  weighed  7o  jxiuuds.  Figure  168  shows  another  example  of  infantile 
obesity,  known  as  "  Baby  Chambers."  EUiotson  ^  describes  a  female  in&nt 
not  a  year  old  which  weighed  60  pounds.  There  is  an  instance  on  recoirl  nf 
B  girl  of  four  who  weighed  256  pounds.''  Tulpiua  '  mentions  a  ^r]  of  five 
who  weiglied  150  pounds  and  had  the  strength  of  a  roan.  He  says  tint  the 
•  476,  March  23.  1895.  ^  620,  No.  185.  «  842,  983. 
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acquisition  of  &t  did  not  commence  until  some  time  after  birth.  Ebstein 
reports  an  instance  given  to  him  by  Fisher  of  Moscow  of  a  child  in  Pomera- 
nia  who  at  the  age  of  six  weighed  137  pounds  and  was  46  inches  tall ;  her 
girth  was  46  inches  and  the  circumference  of  her  head  was  24  inches.  She 
was  the  offspring  of  ordinary-sized  parents^  and  lived  in  narrow  and  some- 
times needy  circumstances.  The  child  was  intelligent  and  had  an  animated 
expression  of  countenance. 

Bartholinus  mentions  a  girl  of  eleven  who  weighed  over  200  poimds. 
There  is  an  instance  recorded  of  a  young  girl  in  Russia  who  weighed  nearly 
200  pounds  when  but  twelve.  Wulf,  quoted  by  Ebstein,  describes  a  child 
which  died  at  birth  weighing  295  ounces.  It  was  well  proportioned  and 
looked  like  a  child  three  months  old,  except  that  it  had  an  enormous  devel- 
opment of  fatty  tissue.  The  parents  were  not  excessively  large,  and  the 
mother  stated  that  she  had  had  children  before  of  the  same  proportions. 
GrisoUes*  mentions  a  child  who  was  so  fat  at  twelve  months  that  there  was 
constant  danger  of  suffocation  ;  but,  marvelous  to  relate,  it  lost  all  its  obesity 
when  two  and  a  half,  and  later  was  remarkable  for  its  slender  iSgure.  Figure 
169  shows  a  girl  born  in  Carbon  County,  Pa.,  who  weighed  201  poimds  when 
nine  years  old.  McNaughton**  describes  Susanna  Tripp,  who  at  six  years 
of  age  weighed  203  pounds  and  was  3  feet  6  inches  tall  and  measured  4 
feet  2  inches  around  the  waist.  Her  younger  sister,  Deborah,  weighed  119 
pounds ;  neither  of  the  two  weighed  over  7  pounds  at  birth  and  both  began 
to  grow  at  the  fourth  month.  On  October,  1788,  there  died  at  an  inn  in  the 
city  of  York  the  surprising  "  Worcestershire  Girl "  at  the  age  of  five.  She 
had  an  exceedingly  beautiful  face  and  was  quite  active.  She  was  4  feet  in 
height  and  larger  around  the  breast  and  waist ;  her  thigh  measured  18  inches 
and  she  weighed  nearly  200  pounds.  In  February,  1814,  Mr.  S.  Pauton 
was  married  to  the  only  daughter  of  Thomas  Allanty  of  Yorkshire ;  although 
she  was  but  thirteen  she  was  13  stone  weight  (182  pounds).  At  seven  years 
she  had  weighed  7  stone  (98  pounds).  Williams  ^^^  mentions  several  instances 
of  fat  children.  The  first  was  a  German  girl  who  at  birth  weighed  13 
pounds;  at  six  months,  42  pounds;  at  four  years,  150  iK)unds  ;  and  at 
twenty  years,  450  pounds.  Isaac  Butterfield,  born  near  Leeds  in  1781, 
weighed  100  pounds  in  1782  and  was  3  feet  13  inches  tall.  There  was  a 
child  named  Everitt,  exhibited  in  London  in  1780,  who  at  eleven  months  was 
3  feet  9  inches  tall  and  measured  around  the  loins  over  3  feet.  William 
Abernethy®  at  the  age  of  thirteen  weighed  22  stone  (308  pounds)  and 
measured  57  inches  around  the  waist.  He  was  5  feet  6  inches  tall.  There 
was  a  girl  of  ten*  who  was  1.45  meters  (4  feet  9  inches)  high  and  weighed 
175  pounds.     Her  manners  were  infentile  and  her  intellectual  development 

*  '*  Vorlesiingeii  liber  specieUe  Patbologie  and  Therapie,  Deatsche  Ansgabe/*  Leipzig, 
1848,  ii.,  265. 
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was  much  retarded.     She  sjiokc  with  difficulty  in  a  deep  voice ;  she  IiaJ  a 
most  voracious  a])jKtite. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Physical  Society  of  Vienna  on  December  4,  1894,  * 
there  was  shown  a  girl  of  five  and  a  half  who  weighed  250  pounds.  She 
was  just  shedding  her  first  teeth  ;  owing  to  the  excess  of  fiit  on  her  alwrt 
limbs  she  toddled  like  an  infant.  There  was  no  tendency  to  obesity  in  her 
family.     Up  to  tlie  eleventh  mouth  she  was  nursed  by  her  mother,  and  sul»- 


w<^   I 


sequently  fed  on  cabbage,  milk,  and  vegi'table  soup.  This  child,  who  wi8<rf 
Riiesiiin  descent,  was  said  never  to  perspire. 

Ciimerun ''  describes  a  child  who  at  birth  weighed  14  pounds,  at  twdve 
months  she  weighed  69  jiounds,  and  at  seventeen  months  98  pounds.  She 
was  not  weaned  imtil  two  years  old  and  she  then  commenced  to  walk.  The 
^mrents  were  not  remarkably  large.  There  is  an  instance  of  a  boy  of  thirteen 
and  a  half  who  weighed  214  pounds."      Kaestner  speaks  of  a  child  of  foui 

•  476,  1875,  i.,  72.  b  778,  xrtii.,  115. 
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who  weiglied  82  pounds,  and  Bcuzenberg  noted  a  child  of  the  Bsjne  ^e  who 
■weighed  137.'  Hildiuan,  qiioti^d  by  Picjit,  speaks  of  au  infant  three  years 
and  ten  months  old  who  had  a  girth  of  30  inches.  Hlllaimt'  knew  of  a 
cliiki  of  five  which  weighed  12-5  pounds.  Bt>tta '' cites  several  instances  of 
preternatnrally  stout  children.  One  child  died  at  the  age  of  three  weighing 
90  pounds,  another  at  the  age  of  five  weighed  100  poundu,  and  a  third  at 
the  age  of  two  weighed  75  pounds. 

Figure  1 70  rqii-pscnfs  Mis^  "  Milliu  .lusephine  "  of  Chit-ago,  a  recent  ex- 


hibitionist, who  at  the  repntwl  age  of  thirteen  was  5  feet  6  inches  tall  and 
weighed  4'22  pounds. 

General  Remarks. — It  luw  becu  chiefiy  in  Great  Britain  and  in  Hol- 
land that  the  niowt  reniiirkablc  instances  of  oljesity  have  been  seen,  especially 
ill  the  former  country  colossal  weights  have  been  recorded.  In  some  conn- 
tries  corpulency  has  been  considered  an  adi>rnment  of  the  female  sex.  Hesse- 
Wartegg '  refers  to  the  Jewesses  of  Tunis,  who  when  scarcely  ten  years  old 
are  subjected  to  systematic  treatment  by  confinement  in  narrow,  dark  rooms, 
where  they  are  fed  on  farinaceous  foods  and  the  flesh  of  young  puppies  until 

■  333,  1S81.  <>  CiQcin.  Med.  News,  1877,  321.  »  Tnuia,  Vieana,  1881. 
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they  are  almost  a  sliapeless  mass  of  fat.  According  to  Ebstein^  the  Moorish 
women  reach  with  astonishing  rapidity  the  desired  embonpoint  on  a  diet  of 
dates  and  a  peculiar  kind  of  meal. 

In  some  natioiLs  and  families  obesity  is  hereditary^  and  generations 
come  and  go  without  a  cliange  in  the  ordinar}'  conformation  of  the  represenU- 
tives.  In  other  people  slendemess  is  equally  persistent,  and  efforts  to  over- 
come this  iKKJuliarity  of  nature  are  without  avail. 

Treatment  of  Obesity. — Many  i)ersons,  the  most  famous  of  whom  was 
Banting,  have  advanced  theories  to  reduce  corpulency  and  to  improve  slen- 
demess ;  but  they  have  been  uniformly  unreliable,  and  the  whole  subject  of 
stature-development  presents  an  almost  unexplored  field  for  investigation. 
Recently,  Lcichtenstein,*  observing  in  a  case  of  myxedema  treated  witli  the 
thjrroid  gland  that  the  subcutaneous  fat  disappeared  with  the  continuance  of 
the  treatment,  was  led  to  adopt  this  treatment  for  obesity  itself  and  reports 
striking  results.  The  diet  of  the  patient  remained  the  same,  and  as  the 
api)etite  was  not  diminished  by  the  treatment  the  loss  of  weight  was  evidendy 
due  to  other  causes  than  altered  alimentation.  He  holds  that  the  ol)8er\'ations 
in  myxeilema,  in  obesity,  and  psoriasis  warrant  the  belief  that  the  thyroid 
gland  eliminates  a  material  having  a  regulating  influence  upon,  the  consti- 
tution of  the  ])anniculus  adiposus  and  U])on  the  nutrition  of  the  skin 
in  gtMieml.  There  were  25  patients  in  all ;  in  22  the  effect  was 
entirely  sjitisfactory,  the  loss  of  weight  amounting  to  as  much  as  9.5  kilos 
(21  pounds).  Of  the  three  cases  in  which  the  result  was  not  satisfactory,  one 
had  nephritis  with  severe  Graves'  disease,  and  the  third  psoriasis.  Cliarrin^ 
has  used  the  injections  of  thyroid  extract  with  decided  benefit  So  soon  as 
the  administration  of  the  remedy  was  stopjwd  the  loss  of  weight  ceased,  but 
with  the  renewal  of  the  remedy  the  loss  of  Aveight  again  ensued  to  a  certain 
|)oint,  beyond  which  the  extract  seemed  })owerless  to  act  Ewald  also  report* 
g<MKl  results  from  this  treatment  of  obesity. 

Remarkable  Instances  of  Obesity. — From  time  immemorial  fat  men 
and  women  have  been  the  object  of  curiosity  and  the  number  who  have 
exhibited  themselves  is  incalculable.  Nwirlv  every  circus  and  dime  museum 
has  its  exani])le,  and  some  of  the  most  famous  have  in  this  way  been  able  to 
accumulate  fortunes. 

Atlienft?us  **  has  written  quite  a  long  discourse  on  persons  of  note  who  in 
the  olden  times  were  distinguished  for  their  obesity.  He  quotes  a  description 
of  Denvs,  the  tvrant  of  Heraclea,  who  was  so  enormous  that  he  was  in  con- 
stant  danger  of  suffcK'ation  ;  most  of  the  time  he  was  in  a  stupor  or  asleep, 
a  jHicuHarity  of  very  fat  people.  His  doctors  had  needles  put  in  the  back 
of  his  chairs  to  keep  him  from  falling  asleep  when  sitting  up  and  thus  incur- 
ring the  danger  of  suffocation.     In  the  same  work  Athenaeus*  speaks  of 

a  :U)0,  N«i.  50.  18JH.  l^  Conipt.  rend,  de  la  Soc.  de  Biol.,  Dec.  29,  1894. 
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several  sovereigns  noted  for  their  obesity  ;  among  others  he  says  that  Ptol- 
emy VII.,  son  of  Alexander,  was  so  fat  that,  according  to  Posidonius,  when 
he  walked  he  had  to  be  supported  on  both  sides.  Nevertheless,  when  he 
was  excited  at  a  repast,  he  would  mount  the  highest  couch  and  execute  with 
agility  his  accustomed  dance. 

According  to  old  chronicles  the  cavaliers  at  Rome  who  grew  fat  were 
condemned  to  lose  their  horses  and  were  placed  in  retirement.  During  the 
Middle  Ages,  according  to  Guillaumc  in  his  "  Vie  de  Suger,^^  obesity  was 
considered  a  grace  of  God. 

Among  the  prominent  people  in  the  olden  time  noted  for  their  embonpoint 
were  Agesilas,  the  orator  C.  Licinius  Calvus,  who  several  times  opposed  Cicero, 
the  actor  Lucius,  and  others.  Among  men  of  more  modern  times  we  can 
mention  William  the  Conqueror ;  Charles  le  Gros ;  Louis  le  Gros ;  Humbert 
II.,  Count  of  Mauriennc ;  Henry  L,  King  of  Navarre ;  Henry  III.,  Count 
of  Champagne  ;  Conan  III.,  Duke  of  Brittany  ;  Sancho  I.,  King  of  Leon  ; 
Alphonse  II.,  King  of  Portugal  ;  the  Italian  poet  Bruni,  who  died  in  1635  ; 
Vivonne,  a  general  under  Louis  XIV. ;  the  celebrated  German  botanist  Dil- 
lenius  ;  Haller ;  Frederick  I.,  King  of  Wiirtemberg,  and  Louis  XVIII. 

Probably  the  most  famous  of  all  the  fat  men  was  Daniel  Lambert,  bom 
March  13,  1770,  in  the  parish  of  Saint  Margaret,  Leicester.  He  did  not 
differ  from  other  youtlis  until  fourteen.  He  started  to  learn  the  trade  of  a 
die-sinker  and  engraver  in  Birmingham.  At  about  nineteen  he  began  to 
believe  he  would  be  very  heavy  and  developed  great  strength.  He  could 
lift  500  pounds  with  ease  and  could  kick  seven  feet  high  while  standing  on 
one  leg.  In  1793  he  weighed  448  pounds  ;  at  this  time  he  became  sensitive 
as  to  his  appearance.  In  June,  1809,  he  weighed  52  stone  11  pounds  (739 
pounds),  and  measured  over  3  yards  around  the  body  and  over  1  yard  around 
the  leg.  He  had  many  visitors,  and  it  is  said  that  once,  when  the  dwarf 
Borwilaski  came  to  see  him,  he  asked  the  little  man  how  much  cloth  he 
needed  for  a  suit.  When  told  about  }  of  a  yard,  he  replitni  that  one  of  his 
sleeves  would  be  ample.  Another  famous  fat  man  was  Edward  Bright, 
sometimes  called  "the  fat  man  of  Essex."  He  weighed  616  pounds.*  In 
the  same  journal  that  records  Bright's  weight  is  an  account  of  a  man  ex- 
hibited in  Holland  who  weighed  503  pounds. 

Wadd,  a  physician,  himself  an  enormous  man,  wK)te  a  treatise  on  obesity  and 
used  his  own  portrait  for  a  frontispiece.  He  speaks  of  Doctor  Beddoes,  who  was 
so  uncomfortably  fat  that  a  lady  of  Clifton  called  him  a  "  walking  feather  bed.'' 
He  mentions  Doctor  Stafford,  who  was  so  enormous  that  this  epitaph  was 
ascribed  to  him  : — 

**Take  heed,  Ogood  traveler  !  and  do  not  tread  hard, 
For  here  lies  Dr.  Stafford,  in  all  this  churchyard.'' 

Wadd  has  gathered  some  instances,  a  few  of  which  will  be  cited.     At 

•  476,  1827,  361. 
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Stuuiiton,  Januan^  2,  1816,  tliere  died  Samuel  Sugars,  Gent.,  who  weighed 
with  a  single  wcxxl  eoiBn  50  stone  (700  jwunds).  Jacob  Powell  died  in  1754^ 
weighing  500  jK)unds.  It  took  10  men  to  enriy  him  to  his  grave.*  Iklr. 
Baker  of  Worcester,  supposed  to  be  larger  than  Bright,  was  interred  in  a 
coffin  that  was  hirger  than  an  ordinary-  hciirse.  In  1797  there  was  buried 
l*hilip  Hayes,  a  j)i'otessor  of  music,  wlio  was  as  heavy  as  Bright  (616 
jMHinds). 

Mr.  SjMioner,  an  eminent  farmer  of  Warwicksliire,  who  died  in  1775, 
aged  fifty-seven,  weiglied  5(i0  pounds  and  measureil  over  4  feet  across  the 
shouKlei's.  The  tw(»  brothers  Stoneclift  of  Halifax,  Yorkshire,  together 
weigheil  980  jumndsJ* 

Keysler  in  his  travels  s])eaks  of  a  corjmlent  Englishman  who  in  passing 
througli  Savoy  ha<l  to  use  12  chairmen ;  he  says  that  the  man  weighed  550 
]K>unds.     It  is  recorded  on  the  tombstone  of  James  Parsons,  a  fiit  man  of  Ted- 
dington,  wlio  died  March  7,  174r*J,  that  he  had  often  eaten  a  whole  shoulder  of 
mutton  and  a  peck  of  hasty  pudding.     Keysler  mentions  a  young  £uglisb- 
maii  living  in  Lincoln  wlio  was  accustomed  to  eat  18  pounds  of  meat  daily. 
He  die<l  in  17*24  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  weighing  530  pounds.      In  1815 
there  died  in  Trenaw,  in  Cornwall,  a  iK»rson  known  as  **  Giant   Chilloot." 
He  measured  at  the  breast  (5  feet  J)  inches  and  weighed  460  pounds.      One  of 
his  stockings  held  (5  gjdlons  of  wheat.     In  1822  there  was  reported  to  be  A 
Cambridge  student  who  could  not  go  out  in  the  daytime  without  exeiting  as- 
tonishment.    The  fat  of  his  legs  overhung  his  shoes  like  the  fat  ii\  the  legs 
of  Lambert  and  Jiright.     Dr.  Short  mentions  a  lady  who  died  of  corpulencr 
in   her  twenty-fifth  year  weighing  over  oO  stone  (700  pounds).      Catesby 
sp<*aks  of  a  man  who  weighed  500  ])ounds,  *■  and  Coe  mentions  another  who 
weighed  584  pouuils.'*     Fabri<;ius  and  Godart  s|)eak  of  obesity  so  excessive 
as  to  cause  death.     Tliere  is  a  case  re[)orted  fnnu  the  French  of  a  person 
who    weiglunl    SOO    jkhukIs.^"     Smetius*^  s[)eaks   of  George   Freilericus,   an 
oHice-lioldcr  in  I^randenburgh,  who  weighed  427  [Humds. 

Dupnytrcn*^' gives  the  history  of  Marie  FrancoisoClay,  who  attained  such 
celebrity  for  her  obesity.  She  was  born  in  poverty,  resiehwl  pubertj'  at  thir- 
tr<'n,  and  married  at  twcnty-tivc,  at  which  age  she  was  already  the  stoutest 
wcunaii  of  her  nciglilxn'hood  notwithstanding  her  infirmity.  She  followed 
her  husband,  who  was  an  old-clothes  (h'aler,  af(K)t  fix)m  town  to  town.  She 
bon*  six  children,  in  whom  nothing  extnionlinarv  was  noticetl.  The  last  one 
was  born  wIhmi  she  was  thirtv-Hve  vcars  old.  Neither  the  births,  her  tnivels. 
nor  her  poverty,  which  sometimes  forced  her  to  beg  at  clumdi  doors,  arrested 
the  pro^re^s  of  tlic^  obe^itv.  At  the  aye  of  fortv  she  was  6  feet  1  inch 
liiiih  and  one  inch  greater  about  the  waist.  Her  head  Wiis  small  and  her  neck 
was  entirelv  obliiurated.      Iler  breasts  were  over  a  vanl  in  circumference  and 

"  ::7I.  vol.  xxiv.,  A^W.  »'  ii'iM  vol.  xliv.,  100.  c  629,  No.  479. 
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hnng  as  low  as  the  umbilicus.  Her  arms  were  elevated  and  kept  from  her 
body  by  the  fet  in  her  axilhe.  Her  belly  was  enormous  and  was  augmented 
by  six  pregnancies.  Her  thighs  and  haunches  were  in  proportion  to  her 
general  contour.  At  forty  she  ceased  to  menstruate  and  soon  became  af- 
flicted with  organic  heart  disease. 

Foumier  *  quotes  an  instance  of  a  woman  in  Paris  who  at  twenty-four, 
the  time  of  her  death,  weighed  486  pounds.  Not  being  able  to  mount  any 
conveyance  or  carriage  in  the  city,  she  walked  from  place  to  place,  finding 
difficulty  not  in  progression,  but  in  keei)ing  her  ecjuilibrium.  Roger  Byrne, 
who  lived  in  Rosenalis,  Queen's  County,  Ireland,  died  of  excessive  fatness 
at  the  age  of  fifty-four,  weighing  52  stone.  Percy  and  Laurent  speak  of  a 
young  German  of  twenty  who  weighed  450  pounds.  At  birth  he  weighed 
13  pounds,  at  six  months  42,  and  at  four  years  150  pounds.  He  was 
5  feet  5  inches  tall  and  the  same  in  circumference.  William  Campbell,  the 
landlord  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  was  6  feet 
4  inches  tall  and  weighed  728  pounds.  He  measured  96  inches  around  the 
shoulders,  85  inches  around  the  waist,  and  35  inches  around  the  calf.  He 
was  born  at  Glasgow  in  1856,  and  was  not  quite  twenty-two  when  last  meas- 
ured. To  illustrate  the  rate  of  augmentation,  he  weighed  4  stone  at  nine 
montlisand  at  ten  years  18  stone.  He  was  one  of  a  family  of  seven  children. 
His  appetite  was  not  more  than  the  average,  and  he  was  moderate  as  regards 
the  use  of  liquors,  but  a  great  smoker.  Notwithstanding  his  corpulency,  he 
was  intelligent  and  affable.** 

Miss  Conley,  a  member  of  an  American  traveling  circus,  who  weighed 
479  pounds,®  was  smothered  in  bed  by  rolling  over  on  her  face;  she  was 
unable  to  turn  on  her  back  without  assistance. 

There  was  a  girl  who  died  at  Plaisance  near  Paris  in  1890  who  weighed 
470  pounds  or  more.  In  1889  an  impresario  undertook  to  exhibit  her;  but 
eight  men  could  not  move  her  from  her  room,  and  as  she  could  not  pass  through 
the  door  the  idea  was  abandoned.^ 

There  was  a  colored  woman  who  died  near  Baltimore®  who  weighed  850 
pounds,  exceeding  the  great  Daniel  Lambert  by  120  pounds.  The  journal 
reporting  this  case  quotes  the  Medical  Record  as  saying  that  there  was  a  man 
in  North  Carolina,  who  was  bom  in  1798,  who  was  7  feet  8  inches  tall  and 
weighed  over  1000  pounds,  probably  the  largest  man  that  ever  lived.  Hutclii- 
son  ^  says  that  he  saw  in  the  Infirmary  at  Kensington,  under  Porter's  care,  a 
remarkable  example  of  obesity.  The  woman  was  only  just  able  to  walk 
about  and  presented  a  close  resemblance  to  Daniel  Lambert.  Obesity  forced 
her  to  leave  her  occupation.  The  accumulation  of  fat  on  the  abdomen,  back, 
and  thighs  was  enormous. 

According  to  a  recent  number  of  La  Libert^,  a  young  woman  of  Penn- 

•  302,  iv.,  196.  b  476,  1878,  i  297.  c  224,  1883,  ii.,  284. 

^  536,  1890,  ii.,  112.         e  536,  1888,  ii.,  687.         '  166,  vol.  iv.,  35a 
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fylvania,  altlioiigli  only  sixtepn  years  old,  weighs  450  ]K>iind&.  Her  wain 
measures  61  inohcs  in  circiiniferenee  and  her  neek  22  inches.  The  same  |«pi-r 
says  that  on  one  of  ihe  quays  of  Paris  may  i>e  seen  a  wine-shop  keeper  witb 
whom  this  Pennsylvania  girl  wtiild  noteompare.  It  is  isaitl  that  tliis  euri'«iy 
of  the  Notre-Dame  ((uarter  uses  t\\n-e  lai^  chairs  whilt'  sittiiifr  behind  biT 
specially  constnieted  bar.  There  is  another  Paris  report  of  a  man  living  in 
Switzcr!an<l  who  weighs  more  than  40  stone  (5G0  pounds)  and  eata  five  timrsM 
much  IIS  an  oiilinarj'  jx-i'son.     \Vhen  traveling  he  finds  tlie  greatest  diffii-iilt)- 


a  entering  an  iinliu 


il  tLs  a  nde  tiinlents  hi[iL'<elf  in  tli 
luggage  van.  Figure  171  repr^ 
wents  an  extremely  fal  n-oman  with 
a  well-developed  beard.  To  hkI 
this  list  of  obese  individnalFi,  ire 
nii'ntiiin  an  old  gentleman  living  in 
San  Francisco  who,  liuving  pn> 
viiiiisly  been  thin,  gained  14  [MHind- 
iiLhiris<.'ventieth  year  and  14puiiDiL> 
r:u'!i  of  seven  suc<!e«iing  years. 
SimulatioQ    of    Obesity.— 

(ieiierul  dropsy,  elcphantiaeis,  li[»- 
main,  myxedema,  and  various  otlier 
aU'cetions  in  which  there  is  a  hy- 
]iirtrophic  change  of  the  conmr- 
live  (isrtuej^  may  be  mistaken  fer 
giiieral  oliesity  ;  on  tiie  other  liatMl. 
a  tiitt^',  pendulous  abdomen  may 
simulate  the  appearances  of  \\Tt%- 
r^-*^^   '*~^^^^^B^^'_^^B"         oii'icy  or  even  of  ovarian  eyst  (Fig. 

f^''^^-   .-  *^^*'^?^HErt'^-  Dtirum  of  PhiladelphJi 

E^= —    •"^^rx.''- 1^^^-  -•'  -  I      lirM  rib('d    a     variety    of    obcdt; 

I  I.   it:     \r..s.i..i(.i....(..i..-ii,  «iii,  i,n-,ui-.  MJiii-li    he    has    railed    ''adiposis 

dolorosa,"  in  which  there  is  on 
enormous  gn)Wth  of  fat,  sometimes  limited,  sometimes  spread  all  over  the  bodj-, 
this  tK>ndition  diHering  from  that  of  general  lijHtmatosix  in  its  rarity,  in  tht 
mental  symptom.s,  in  the  headache,  and  the  generally  painful  condition  ram- 
plained  of.  In  some  of  the  cases  cjcamiued  by  Denttnn  he  fonnd  that  the  thyntid 
was  indurated  and  infiltrati^d  by  calcareous  deposits.  The  disease  is  not  myxc- 
<lenia  l)eeaiise  there  is  no  peculiar  physiognomy,  no  spade-like  hands  nor  infil- 
trated skin,  no  alteration  of  the  speech,  etc.  Derrum  considers  it  a  connective- 
tissue  dystrf>phy — a  fatty  metamorjihoeis  of  varicms  stages,  possibly  a  neuritis. 
The  first  of  Dercum's  cases  (Fig.  1  "■1)  was  ii  widow  of  Irish  birtb,  who  di«d 
•  124,  Nov..  1892. 
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both  alcoholic   and  syphilitic.     When  forty-eight  or   tbrty-nioe   her   anua 
bepin  to  i-iilar(p>.      In   June,  18M7,  the  eular^;tineut  atli-ctwl   the  shoulijertf. 


anus,  back, 


nd    sides   ..f   the 


«g.  175.-J.  W.  CoBVy, 


the  belly ;    there 


le^it.  Tlie  parts  afFeetcd  w-fre  clastio, 
tiiero  was  no  pitting.  lu  eoi 
the  lilt  was  lobulat^d,  in  otlu>rs  It 
pean.tl  as  though  filled  wiili  biiudh^  uf 
worms.  The  skin  was  imf  thiekeuMi 
and  the  musclefl  were  not  involved.  In 
tlie  right  arm  then-  was  unendnrable 
pain  to  the  touch,  and  thie  was  prwent 
in  a  lesser  degree  in  the  left  arm.  Cu- 
taneous sensibility  was  lessened.  On 
June  latli  a  obill  was  followed  br 
ber|>eH  over  the  left  arm  and  triiest,  and 
later  on  the  back  and  on  the  front  of  the 
ehest.  The  tenijx'rature  was  nonnal. 
The  second  case  was  a  niarrietl  English- 
woman of  sixtj-four  (Fig,  174j.  Tlie 
enlarged  tissue  was  verj-  unevenly  difr- 
trilinted,  and  sensibility  was  the  some  la 
in  the  previous  case.  At  the  woman's 
death  sIk;  weighed  .300  pounds,  and  the 
fat  over  the  abdomen  was  three  uieha 
thick.  The  tliird  ease  was  a  Gt-muU) 
woman  in  whom  were  st-eji  soft,  fat-ltke 
masses  in  various  situations  over  cirher 
biceps,  over  the  outer  and  posterior  aspcet 
of  either  arm,  and  two  large  masec«  over 

prominence  of  tlie  mons  veneris.     At  the 
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autopsy  tlic  heart  weighed  SJ  ounces,  ami  the  fat  below  the  iinibiliciis  was 
seven  inches  thick. 

Abnormal  Leaaness. — In  contrast  to  the  Kit  men  are  the  Bo-called  "  living 
skeletons,"  or  men  who  have  attained  notice  by  reason  of  absence    of  the 


□orDial  adipise  tissue.  The  semi  mythical  pot't  Philotus  was  «>  thm  that  it 
was  said  that  he  faateneil  lead  on  his  sIhjcs  to  prevent  his  being  blown  away, — 
a  condition  the  op|Kwite  of  tliat  of  Dionvsins  of  Heraelea,  who,  after  choking 

to  death  fiYini  his  fal,  cnuhl  hardly  Ik-  niovetl  to  his  grave. 


Tn  March,  1754,  thcri'  died  in  Glamorganshire  of  mere  old  age  and  gradual 

cay  a  little  Welalmiaii,  Hopkin  Ilopktns,  aged  seventeen  years.     He  had 

recently  exhibited   in  London   as  a   natural  curiositj' ;  he  had  never 

1  over  17  iwunds,  and  for  the  last  three  yeaiB  of  hia  life  never  more 
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than  1 2  jK)un(l8.  His  })arents  still  bad  six  children  left,  all  of  whom  were  nor- 
mal and  healthy  except  a  girl  of  twelve,  who  only  weighed  18  pounds  and 
hoTi}  marks  of  old  age.* 

There  was  a  *' living  skeleton"  brought  to  England  in  1825  by  the  name 
of  Claude  Seurat.  He  was  born  in  1798  and  was  in  his  t\veiit\--!?eventh 
year.  He  usually  ate  in  the  course  of  a  day  a  penny  roll  and  drank  a  small 
quantity  of  wine.  His  skeleton  was  plainly  visible,  over  which  the  skin  wa.* 
stR'tchetl  tightly.  The  distiuice  from  the  chest  to  the  spine  was  less  than  3 
inches,  and  inttTnally  this  distance  was  less.  The  pulsations  of  the  heart  were 
plainly  visible.  He  was  in  good  health  and  slept  well.  His  voice  was  ven* 
weak  and  shrill.  The  circumference  of  this  man's  biceps  was  only  4  incfaefi. 
The  artist  Cruikshank  has  made  several  drawings  of  Seurat. 

Calvin  Edson  wtis  another  living  skeleton.  In  1813  he  was  in  the  army 
at  the  l)attle  of  Plattsburg,  and  had  lain  down  in  the  cold  and  become  be- 
numbal.  At  this  time  he  weighed  125  pounds  and  was  twenty-five  years  okL 
In  1 830  he  weighc^l  but  60  {)ounds,  though  5  fc^  4  inches  tall.  He  was  in 
]x?rfect  health  and  could  chop  a  cowl  of  wood  without  fatigue ;  he  was  the 
father  of  four  children. 

Stdter  *'  s|)eaks  of  a  man  in  1 873  who  was  thirty-two  years  of  age  and  only 
weighed  49  |K)unds.  He  was  4  ft^t  6  inches  tall ;  his  forehead  measured  in 
circumference;  20  J  inches  and  his  chest  27  inches.  His  genitals,  both  internal 
and  external,  were  defectively  developed.  Figure  176  represents  the  well- 
known  Ohio  "  living  skeleton,"  J.  W.  Coffey,  who  has  been  exhibited  all 
over  the  Continent.  His  good  health  and  apixjtite  were  proverbial  among  hi:? 
acquaintances. 

In  some  instances  the  so-calleil  "  living  skeletons ''  are  merely  cases  of 
extreme  nniscular  atrophy.  As  a  prominent  example  of  this  elaee  the 
exhibitionist,  Rosa  Lee  Plomons  (Fig.  176)  at  the  age  of  eighteen  weighed 
only  27  {nmnds.  Figure  177  shows  another  case  of  extraordinary  atrophic 
condition  of  all  the  tissues  of  the  Ixxly  associated  with  nondevelopment. 
These  {Hirsons  art!  always  sickly  and  exhibit  all  the  symptoms  of  progressive 
nmsculiir  ati*o[)hy,  and  cimnot  therefore  Ix^  classed  with  the  true  examples  of 
thinness,  in  which  the  health  is  but  slightly  aftec*ted  or  possibly  perfect  health 
is  enjoywl. 

a  374,  vol.  xxiv.,  191.  b  476,  1873,  ii.,  903L 


CHAPTER   VIII. 
LONGEVITY. 

Scope  of  the  Present  Article. — The  limits  of  space  in  this  work  render 
impossible  a  scientific  discussion  upon  the  most  interesting  subject  of  longevity, 
and  the  reader  is  referred  to  some  of  the  modem  works  devoted  exclusively 
to  this  subject.  In  reviewing  the  examples  of  extreme  age  found  in  the 
human  race  it  will  be  our  object  to  lay  before  the  reader  the  most  remarkable 
instances  of  longevity  that  have  been  authentically  recorded,  to  cite  the  source 
of  the  information,  when  possible  to  give  explanatory  details,  and  to  report  any 
relative  points  of  value  and  interest.  Throughout  the  article  occasional  facts 
will  be  given  to  show  in  what  d^ree  character,  habit,  and  temperament  influence 
longevity,  and  in  what  state  of  mind  and  body  and  under  what  circumstances 
man  has  obtained  the  highest  age. 

General  Opinions. — ^There  have  been  many  learned  authorities  who  in- 
variably discredit  all  accounts  of  extraordinary  age,  and  contend  that  there  has 
never  been  an  instance  of  a  man  living  beyond  the  century  mark  whose  age 
has  been  substantiated  by  satisfactory  proof.  Such  extremists  as  Sir  G.  Come- 
wall  Lewis  and  Thoms  contend  that  since  the  Christian  era  no  person  of  royal 
or  hoble  line  mentioned  in  history  whose  birth  was  authentically  recorded  at 
its  occurrence  has  reached  one  hundred  years.  They  have  taken  the  worst 
station  in  life  in  which  to  find  longevity  as  their  field  of  observation.  Lon- 
gevity is  always  most  common  in  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  in  which  we 
cannot  expect  to  find  the  records  preserved  with  historical  correctness. 

The  Testimony  of  Statistics. — Watford »^^  in  his  wonderful  "En- 
cyclopedia of  Insurance ''  says  that  in  England  the  "  Royal  Exchange  "  for 
a  period  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  years  had  insured  no  life  which  sur- 
vived ninety-six.  The  "London  Assurance"  for  the  same  period  had  no 
clients  who  lived  over  ninety,  and  the  "  Equitable  '^  had  only  one  at  ninety- 
six.  In  an  English  Tontine  there  was  in  1693  a  person  who  died  at  one 
hundred ;  and  in  Perth  there  lived  a  nominee  at  one  hundred  and  twenty-two 
and  another  at  one  hundred  and  seven.  On  the  other  hand,  a  writer  in  the 
Strand  Magazine  points  out  that  an  insurance  investigator  some  years  ago 
gathered  a  list  of  225  centenarians  of  almost  every  social  rank  and  many 
nationalities,  but  the  majority  of  them  Britons  or  Russians. 

In  reviewing  Walford's  statistics  we  must  remember  that  it  has  only  been 
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ill  recent  years  that  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  people  have  taken  insor- 
an(*c  on  their  lives.  Formerly  only  the  wealthy  and  those  ex]x>sed  to  early 
demise  were  in  the  habit  of  insuring. 

Dr.  Ogle  of  the  English  Rt»gistrar-Generars  Department  gives  tables  rf 
ex|K'ctancy  that  show  that  82  males  and  225  females  out  of  1,000,000  are 
alive  at  one  hundrtnl  years.  The  figures  are  based  on  the  death-rates  of  the 
vears  1871-80. 

The  researches  of  Hanly  in  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and 
sixteenth  centuriis  an*  said  to  indicate  that  three-score-and-ten  was  considered 
old  age  ;  yet  many  old  tombstones  and  monuments  contain  inscriptions  record- 
ing age  far  Ixyond  this,  and  even  the  {)agt»s  of  ordinary  biographies  dispruve 
the  alleged  results  of  Hartly's  Research. 

In  all  statistical  work  of  an  individual  type  the  histories  of  the  lower 
classes  are  almost  excrludwl ;  in  the  olden  timers  only  the  lives  and  movementj^ 
of  the  most  jmmiinent  are  thought  worthy  of  record.  The  reliable  iwrish 
register  is  t(K)  often  monoiH)lized  by  the  gt»ntr}',  inferior  births  not  being 
tliought  worth  recortling. 

Many  eminent  scientists  say  that  the  natural  term  of  the  life  of  an 
animal  is  five  tinu»s  the  iwriiKl  needcMi  for  its  development.  Taking  twenty- 
one  as  the  time  of  maturity  in  man,  the  natural  term  of  human  life  would  be 
one  hundred  and  five.  Sir  Richard  Owen  fixes  it  at  one  hundred  and  three 
and  a  few  months. 

Censuses  of  Centenarians. — Dr.  Farr,  tlie  celebrated  English  Registrar- 
General,  is  creilitcHl  with  siiying  that  out  of  even'  1 ,000,000  people  in  England 
only  223  live  to  be  one  hundnil  years  old,  making  an  average  of  one  to  4484. 
Fn^nch*  says  that  during  a  jK'riod  often  years,  from  1881  to  1890,  in  Massa- 
chus<»tts,  tluTc  wen»  203  dc^atlis  of  i)ers(ms  i>ast  the  age  of  one  hundred,  making 
an  average*,  with  a  ]X)puhition  of  394,484,  of  one  in  1928.  Of  French's  cen- 
tenarians IGo  were  between  one  hundred  and  (me  hundred  and  five ;  35  wepp 
iK'twwn  on(»  hundrcnl  and  five  and  one  hundrcnl  and  ten  ;  five  were  between  one 
hundrcKl  an<l  ten  and  one  hundRKl  and  fift<»(»n  ;  and  one  was  one  hundred  and 
eighteen.  Of  the  203,  153  wert^  females  and  oO  males.  There  are  508  |)eople 
in  Itnva  who  are  more  than  ninety  years  of  agt».  There  are  21  who  are  more 
than  one  hundred  y<'ars  old.  One  jKTson  is  erne  hundred  and  fifVeen  years  old, 
two  are  one  luindrcd  and  fourteen,  and  the  remaining  18  are  from  one  hundni^l 
to  onr  hundred  and  seven. 

In  the  British  Me<lieal  Journal  for  1886  there  is  an  account  of  a  report  of 
centenarians.  Kifty-twoeases  were  analyzcKl.  One  who  doubts  the  possibiUtv 
of  a  man  reaching  one  hundre<l  would  find  this  rejwrt  of  interest. 

Tlie  Paris  eorresjH)ndeiit  to  the  Limdon  Telegraph  is  accredited  with 
the  following : — 

'*  A  census  of  centenarians  has  In^en  taken  in  France,  and  the  results,  which 

»  638,  Oct.,  1894. 
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have  been  published,  show  that  there  are  now  alive  in  this  country  213  persons 
who  are  over  one  hundred  years  old.  Of  these  147  are  women,  the  alleged 
stronger  sex  being  thus  only  able  to  show  66  specimens  who  are  managing 
to  still  "  husband  out  life's  taper  "  after  the  lapse  of  a  century.  The  prepon- 
derance of  centenarians  of  the  supposed  weaker  sex  has  led  to  the  revival  of 
some  amusing  theories  tending  to  explain  this  phenomenon.  One  cause  of  the 
longevity  of  women  is  stated  to  be,  for  instance,  their  propensity  to  talk  much 
and  to  gossip,  perpetual  prattle  being  highly  conducive,  it  is  said,  to  the  active 
circulation  of  the  blood,  while  the  body  remains  unfatigued  and  undamaged. 
More  serious  theorists  or  statisticians,  while  commenting  on  the  subject  of  the 
relative  longevity  of  the  sexes,  attribute  the  supremacy  of  woman  in  the  matter 
to  the  well-known  cause,  namely,  that  in  general  she  leads  a  more  calm  and  un- 
irapassioned  existence  than  a  man,  whose  life  is  so  often  one  of  toil,  trouble, 
and  excitement.  Setting  aside  these  theories,  however,  the  census  of  French 
centenarians  is  not  devoid  of  interest  in  some  of  its  details.  At  Rocroi  an  old 
soldier  who  fought  under  the  First  Napoleon  in  Russia  passed  the  century 
limit  last  year.  A  wearer  of  the  St.  Helena  medal — ^a  distinction  awarded 
to  survivors  of  the  Napoleonic  campaigns,  and  who  lives  at  Grand  Fayt,  also 
in  the  Nord — is  one  hundred  and  three  years  old,  and  has  been  for  the  last 
sixty-eight  years  a  sort  of  rural  policeman  in  his  nativ^e  commune.  It  is  a 
rather  remarkable  fact  in  connection  with  the  examples  of  longevity  cited  that 
in  almost  every  instance  the  centenarian  is  a  person  in  the  humblest  rank  of 
life.  According  to  the  compilers  of  these  records,  France  can  claim  the  honor 
of  having  possessed  the  oldest  woman  of  modern  times.  This  venerable  dame, 
having  attained  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  died  peacefully  in  a  hamlet  in 
the  Haute  Garonne,  where  she  had  spent  her  prolonged  existence,  subsisting 
during  the  closing  decade  of  her  life  on  goat's  milk  and  cheese.  The  woman 
preserved  all  her  mental  faculties  to  the  last,  but  her  body  became  attenuated 
to  an  extraordinary  degree,  and  her  skin  was  like  parchment." 

In  the  last  ten  years  the  St.  James'  Gazette  has  kept  track  of  378  cen- 
tenarians, of  whom  143  were  men  and  235  were  women.  A  writer  to  the 
Strand  Magazine  tells  of  14  centenarians  living  in  Great  Britain  within  the 
last  half-dozen  years. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  review  the  statistics  of  Haller,  who  has  collected 
the  greatest  number  of  instances  of  extreme  longevity.     He  found  : — 

1000  persons  who  lived  from  lOOtollO  15  persons  who  lived  from  130  to  140 

60       "         '*       ''       ''     110  to  120  6       ''        ''       ''       **     140  to  150 

29       *'         *'       ''       ''     120  to  130  1  person      ''       ''  to  169 

Effect  of  Class-Influences,  Occupation,  etc. — Unfortunately  for  the 

sake  of  authenticity,  all  the  instances  of  extreme  age  in  this  country  have  been 
from  persons  in  the  lower  walks  of  life  or  from  obscure  parts  of  the  country, 
where  little  else  than  hearsay  could  be  procured  to  verify  them.     It  must  also 
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bo  said  that  it  is  only  among  {XH^plc  of  this  class  dial  we  can  expect  to  find 
])arallels  of  the  instanix's  of  extreme  longevity  of  former  times.  The  inhabi- 
tants  of  the  higher  stations  of  life,  the  population  of  thickly  settled  commuiii- 
ties,  are  living  in  an  age  and  under  conditions  almost  incompatible  with 
longevity.  In  faet,  the  stniin  of  nervous  energy  made  necessary  by  the 
(*hanged  conditions  of  business  and  mode  of  living  really  predisposes  to  prema- 
ture dcKiav. 

» 

Those  who  object  to  the  reliability  of  re[K)rts  of  postcentcnarianism  seem 
to  lose  sight  of  these  fa<rts,  and  because  absolute  proof  and  parallel  cannot  be 
obtaincKl  they  deny  the  possibilitv'  without  giving  the  subject  full  thought  and 
n^ason.     As  tending  to  substantiate  the  nmltitude  of  instances  are  the  opinions 
of  such  authorities  as  Hufeland,  Buffon,  Haller,  and  Flourens.    Walter  Savage 
Landor  on  being  told  that  a  man  in  Russia  was  living  at  one  hundred  and 
thirtj-'-two  rc»plied  that  he  was  |)ossibly  older,  as  jx?ople  when  they  get  on  in 
Vicars  are  prone  to  n»nuiin  silent  as  to  the  number  of  their  years — a  statement 
that  can  luinlly  be  dcniinl.     One  of  the  stn)ng<»st  disbelievers  in  extreme  age 
almost  dispmvtnl  in  his  own  life  the  statement  that  there  were  no  centenarians 

It  is  commonly  Ix^lieviKl  that  in  the  earliest  periods  of  the  world's 

history  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants  were  more  youtlifiil  and  perfect ;  that 
these*  ])rimitive  men  had  gigsmtie  size,  incredible  strength,  and  most  astonitl}- 
ing  duration  of  life.  It  is  to  this  tendency  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  origin 
of  nianv  romantic  tales.  Some  have  not  hesilatetl  to  ascribe  to  our  forefather 
Adam  the  height  of  900  yards  and  the  agi»  of  almost  a  thousand  years ;  but 
ac(H)rtling  to  Hufeland  acute  theologians  have  shown  that  the  chronology  of  the 
early  ag(»s  was  not  the  same  as  that  uschI  in  the  present  day.  According  to 
this  simie  authority  Ilenslcr  has  proved  that  the  year  at  die  time  of  Abraham 
consist wl  of  but  thnn'  months,  that  it  was  aftenvanl  extended  to  ei^it,  and 
finally  in  the  time  of  Joseph  to  twelve.  Certain  Eiistem  nations,  it  is  said,  still 
nH'konbut  thrct!  months  to  the  year;  this  substantiates  the  opinion  of  Hensler, 
and,  as  Hufeland  says,  it  would  be  inexpli(»able  why  the  life  of  man  should  be 
shoilcncKl  nearly  one-half  inunediately  after  the  flood. 

Acce]>ting  th(»sc  conclusions  as  corr(»(^t,  the  highest  recorded  age,  that  of 
Jicthuschih,  nine  hundred  years,  will  be  nnluced  to  about  two  hundred,  an  age 
tliat  can  liardly  be  call(*d  iin|xjssil)le  in  the  face  of  such  an  abundance  (^ 
n'jHHts,  to  wliidi  some  men  of  com[>aratively  nKxlem  times  liave  approached, 
and  which  such  substantial  autlioritics  as  J{uffon,  Hufeland,  and  Flourens  be- 
lieved ]H)ssiblc. 

Alchemy  and  the  "  Elixir  of  Life/' — The  desire  for  long  life  and  the 
acquisition  of  wcahh  have  indirectly  l)ccn  the  stimulus  to  medical  and  physical 
investigation,  evrntually  evolving  science  as  we  have  it  now.  The  funda- 
mc-ntal  j)rinciph's  of  nearly  evcr}^  branch  of  nuKlern  science  were  the  gradual 
metamorphoses  of  tin*  investigiJtions  of  the  ohl  si'archers  after  the  "philaeo- 
pher's  stone  "  and  '*  elixir  of  life."    The  long  hours  of  study  and  experiment 
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in  the  chase  for  this  will-o'-the-wisp  were  of  vast  benefit  to  the  coming  generar- 
tions ;  and  to  these  deluded  philosophers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  even  of 
ancient  times,  we  are  doubtless  indebted  for  much  in  this  age  of  advancement. 

With  a  credulous  people  to  work  upon,  many  of  the  claimants  of  the 
discovery  of  the  coveted  secret  of  eternal  life  must  be  held  as  rank  impostors 
claiming  ridiculous  ages  for  themselves.  In  the  twelfth  century  Artephius 
claimed  that  by  the  means  of  his  discovery  he  had  attained  one  thousand  and 
twenty-five  years.  Shortly  after  him  came  Alan  de  Lisle  of  Flanders  with 
a  reputed  fabulous  age.  In  1244  Albertus  Magnus  announced  himself  as  the 
discoverer.  In  1555  the  celebrated  Doctor  Dee  appeared  on  the  scene  and 
had  victims  by  the  score.  Then  came  the  Rosicrucians.  Count  Saint-Germain 
claimed  the  secret  of  the  "  philosopher's  stone ''  and  declared  to  the  Court  of 
Louis  XV.  that  he  was  two  thousand  years  old,  and  a  precursor  of  the  mytliical 
^*  Wandering  Jew,''  who  has  been  immortalized  in  prose  and  rhyme  and  in 
whose  existence  a  great  mass  of  the  people  recently  believed.  The  last  of 
the  charlatans  who  claimed  possession  of  the  secret  of  perpetual  life  was 
Joseph  Balsamo,  who  called  himself  "  Count  of  Cagliostro."  He  was  born 
in  Italy  in  1743  and  acquired  a  world-wide  reputation  for  his  alleged  occult 
powers  and  acquisition  of  the  "  philosopher's  stone."  He  died  in  1 795,  and 
since  then  no  one  has  generally  inspired  the  superstitious  with  credence  in  tliis 
well-worn  myth.  The  ill-fated  Ponce  de  Leon  when  he  discovered  Florida, 
in  spite  of  his  superior  education,  announced  his  firm  belief  in  the  land  of  the 
"  Fountain  of  Perpetual  Youth,"  in  the  pursuit  of  which  he  had  risked  his 
fortune  and  life. 

We  wish  to  emphasize  that  we  by  no  means  assume  the  responsibility  of 
the  authenticity  of  the  cases  to  be  quoted,  but  expressing  belief  in  their  pos- 
sibility, we  shall  mention  some  of  the  extraordinary  instances  of  longevity 
derived  from  an  exhaustive  research  of  the  literature  of  all  times.  This 
venerable  gallery  of  Nestors  will  include  those  of  all  periods  and  nations,  but 
as  the  modem  references  are  more  available  greater  attention  will  be  given  to 
them. 

Turning  first  to  the  history  of  the  earlier  nations,  we  deduce  from  Jewish 
history  that  Abraham  lived  to  one  hundred  and  seventy-five ;  Isaac,  likewise 
a  tranquil,  peaceful  man,  to  one  hundred  and  eighty ;  Jacob,  who  was  crafty 
and  cunning,  to  one  hundred  and  forty-seven ;  Ishmael,  a  warrior,  to  one 
hundred  and  thirty-seven ;  and  Joseph,  to  one  hundred  and  ten.  Moses,  a 
man  of  extraordinary  vigor,  which,  however,  he  exposed  to  great  cares  and 
fatigues,  attained  the  advanced  age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  ;  and  the  war- 
like and  ever-active  Joshua  lived  to  one  hundred  and  ten.  Lejoucourt*  gives 
the  following  striking  parallels  :  John  Gower  lived  to  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-two, and  Abraham  to  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  ;  Susan,  the  wife  of 
Gower,  lived  to  one  hundred  and  sixty-four,  and  Sarah,  the  wife  of  Abraham, 

»  **Galerie  des  CenteDaires.'^ 
24 
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to  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven.  The  eldest  son  of  the  Grower  couple  was 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  when  last  seen^  and  Isaac^  the  son  of  Abraham  and 
Sarah,  lived  to  one  hundred  and  eighty. 

However  replete  w^ith  fables  may  be  the  history  of  the  Kings  of  Egjrpti 
none  attained  a  remarkable  age,  and  the  record  of  the  common  people  is  in- 
complete or  unavailable. 

If  we  judge  from  the  accounts  of  Lucian  we  must  form  a  high  idea  of 
the  great  age  of  the  Seres,  or  ancient  Chinese.  Lucian  ascribes  this  lon- 
gevity to  their  habit  of  drinking  excessive  quantities  of  water. 

Among  the  Greeks  we  find   several  instances  of  great  age  in  men  of 
prominenet*.    Hipi>oeratefi  divide<l  life  into  seven  j)eriods,  living  himself  beyond 
the  century  mark.     Aristotle  made  three  divisions, — ^the  growing  period,  the 
stationar)^  j)eriod,  and  the  period  of  decline.     Solon  made  ten  divisions  of  life, 
and  A^arn)  made  five.     Ovid  ingeniously  compares  life  to  the  four  seasons. 
Epimenides  of  Crete  is  said  to  have  lived  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  years,  the 
last  fifty-seven  of  which  he  slept  in  a  cavern  at  night.     Gorgias,  a  teadier, 
lived  to  one  hundriHl  and  eight ;  Democritus,  a  naturalist,  attained  one  hnn- 
dnnl  and  nine ;  Zeno,  the  founder  of  the  Stoics,  lived  to  one  hundred ;  and 
Diogent^s,  the  frugal  and  slovenly,  reached  ninetj'^  years.     Despite  his  life  of 
exi)osuR%  Hipi>ocrates  lived  to  one  hundred  and  nine ;  and  Galen,  the  prince 
of  physicians  after  him,  who  was  naturally  of  a  feeble  constitution,  lived  part 
eighty,  and  few  of  the  followers  of  his  system  of  medicine,  which  stood  for 
thirte<Mi  wnturies,  suqiasseil  him  in  point  of  age. 

Among  the  Romans,  Orbilis,  Corv^inus,  Fabius,  and  Cato,  the  enemy  of 
the  physicians,  approximatinl  the  centurj'  mark. 

A  valuable  collection  rt^lative  to  the  duration  of  life  in  the  time  of  the  Em- 
peror A^espasian  has  been  prestTved  for  us  by  I^liny  from  the  records  of  a  census, 
a  iH'rfcx*tly  reliable  and  cn^ditable  source.  In  76  A.  D.  there  were  living  in 
that  part  of  Italy  which  lies  l)etNV(»en  the  Ap(»nnines  and  the  Po  124  perscms 
who  had  attainixl  the  age  of  one  hundretl  and  upward.  There  were  54  of 
one  hundriHl ;  57  of  one  hundrtH^l  and  ten ;  2  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  ;  4  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  ;  4  of  from  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  to 
one  liundreil  and  thirtv-seven,  and  i^  of  one  hundred  and  fortv.  In  Pla- 
centia  then*  was  a  man  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  and  at  Faventia  a  woman 
of  one  hundriKl  and  thirty-two.  Acconling  to  Hufeland,*^  the  bills  of  mor- 
tality of  Ulpian  agrw  in  the  most  striking  manner  with  those  of  our  great 
HKHlern  cities. 

A  inon<r  hermits  and  ecclesiastics,  as  would  Ix?  the  natural  inference  from 
their  regular  lives,  many  instan(»<'s  of  longevity  art*  recorded.  John  was  sop- 
posiMl  to  bo  ninety-threi' ;  Paul  the  hermit  was  one  hundred  and  thirteen; 
Saint  Anthonv  live<l  to  <Mie  hundred  and  five  ;  James  the  hermit  to  one  hun- 
dRil  and  four ;  Saint  Epithanius  livcnl  to  one  hundred  and  fifteen ;  Simeon 
Stylites  to  one  hundrinl  and  twelve ;  Saint  Mungo  was  accredited  wiA  one 
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hundred  and  eighty-five  years  (Spottiswood),  and  Saint  David  attained  one 
hundred  and  forty-six.  Saint  Polycarpe  suffered  martyrdom  at  over  one 
hundred,  and  Simon  Cleophas  was  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  at  one  hundred  and 
twenty. 

Brahmin  priests  of  India  are  known  to  attain  incredible  age,  and  one  of 
the  secrets  of  the  adepts  of  the  Buddhist  faith  is  doubtless  the  knowledge 
of  the  best  means  of  attaining  very  old  age.  Unless  cut  off  by  violence  or 
accident  the  priests  invariably  become  venerable  patriarchs. 

Influence  of  Mental  Culture. — Men  of  thought  have  at  all  times  been 
distinguished  for  their  age.  Among  the  venerable  sages  are  Appolonius  of 
Tyana,  a  follower  of  Pythagoras,  who  lived  to  over  one  hundred ;  Xeno- 
philus,  also  a  Pythagorean,  was  one  hundred  and  six ;  Demonax,  a  Stoic, 
lived  past  one  hundred ;  Isocrates  was  ninety-eight,  and  Solon,  Sophocles, 
Pindar,  Anacreon,  and  Xenophon  were  octogenarians. 

In  more  modern  times  we  find  men  of  science  and  literature  who  have  at- 
tained advanced  age.  Kant,  Buffon,  Goethe,  Fontenelle,  and  Newton  were 
all  over  eighty.  Michael  Angelo  and  Titian  lived  to  eighty-nine  and  ninety- 
nine  respectively.  Harvey,  the  discoverer  of  the  circulation  ;  Hans  Sloane, 
the  celebrated  president  of  the  Royal  Society  in  London ;  Plater,  the  Swiss 
physician ;  Duvemey,  the  anatomist,  as  well  as  his  confrere,  Tenon,  lived  to 
be  octogenarians.  Many  men  have  displayed  activity  when  past  four  score. 
Brougham  at  eighty-two  and  Lyndhurst  at  eighty-eight  could  pour  forth  words 
of  eloquence  and  sagacity  for  hours  at  a  time.  Landor  wrote  his  "  Im- 
aginary Conversations*'  when  eighty-five,  and  Somerville  liis  "Molecular 
Science "  at  eighty-eight ;  Isaac  Walton  was  active  ^th  his  pen  at  ninety ; 
Hahnemann  married  at  eighty  and  was  working  at  ninety-one. 

J.  B.  Bailey  has  published  a  biography  of  "Modern  Methusalehs," ^^ 
which  includes  histories  of  the  lives  of  Comaro,  Titian,  Pletho,  Herschell, 
Montefiore,  Routh,  and  others.  Chevreul,  the  centenarian  chemist,  has  only 
lately  died.  Gladstone,  Bismarck,  and  von  Moltke  exemplify  vigor  in  age. 
In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  Senators  Edmunds,  Sherman,  Hoar,  Mor- 
rill, and  other  elderly  statesmen  display  as  much  vigor  as  their  youthful  col- 
leagues. Instances  of  vigor  in  age  could  be  cited  in  every  profession  and 
these  few  examples  are  only  mentioned  as  typical.  At  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Society  of  English  Naturalists,  Lord  Kelvin  announced  that  during  the 
last  year  26  members  had  died  at  an  average  age  of  seventy-six  and  a  half 
years ;  one  reached  the  age  of  ninety-nine  years,  another  ninety-seven,  a  third 
ninety-five,  etc. 

In  commenting  on  the  perfect  compatibility  of  activity  with  longevity,  the 
National  Popular  Review  says  : — 

"  Great  men  usually  carry  their  full  mental  vigor  and  activity  into  old  age, 
M.  Chevreul,  M.  De  Lesseps,  Gladstone,  and  Bismarck  are  evidences  of  this 
anthropologic  fact     Pius  IX.,  although  living  in  tempestuous  times,  reached  a 
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gnnxi  age  in  full  pos.si'ssion  of  ull  his  faculties,  and  the  dramatist   Crebilloii 
('<)injK>sed  his  last  dramatic  pioct*  at  niucty-four,  while  Michael  Angelo  wu 
still  j)aiiiting  his  great  canvases  at  ninety-eight,  and  Titian   at  ninety  still 
work(»d   with   all    the  vigor  of  his  earlier  years.     The   Austrian   Geneiml 
Mehis  was  still  in  the  saddle  and  active  at  eighty-nine,  and    would  have 
pix)bal)ly  won  Marengo  but  for  the  inop}K)rtune  arrival  of   Desiux.     The 
A'enetian  Doge  Henry  Dandolo,  Ixjrn  at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  centoir, 
who  lost  his  eyesight  when  a  young  man,  was  nevertheless   subsequently 
raiseil  to  the  highest  office  in  the  republic,  mamiged  successfully  to  coudnct 
various  wai^s,  and  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-three,  in  alliance  with  the 
French,  besieginl   and   ctiptured    Constantinople.     Fontenelle    wa#  as  gay- 
spirited  at  ninety-eight  as  in  his  fortieth  yt»ar,  and  the  philosopher  Newton 
worke<l  away  at  his  tasks  at  the  age  of  eighty-three  with  the  same  ardor  that 
animated  his  middle  age.     Cornaro  was  as  liappy  at  ninety  as  at  fiiVr,  and 
in  far  better  health  at  the  age  of  ninety-five  than  he  liad  enjoyed  at  thirty. 

"  Thest^  cases  all  tend  to  show  the  value  and  benefits  to  be  derived  from  an 
actively  cmltivatwl  brain  in  making  a  long  life  one  of  eomfort  and  of  usefiil- 
ness  to  its  owner.  The  brain  and  spirits  need  never  grow  old,  even  if  our 
bodies  will  insist  on  getting  rickety  and  in  falling  by  the  wayside.  But  an 
abstemious  life  will  drag  even  the  old  IxkIv  along  to  centenarian  limits  in 
a  tolenible  state  of  presiTvation  and  usefulness.  The  foregoing  list  can  be 
lengthened  out  with  an  indefinite  number  of  names,  but  it  is  8uffieiendy  long 
to  show  what  go<xl  spirits  and  an  active  brain  will  do  to  lighten  up  the  weight 
of  old  age.  When  we  contemplate  the  Doge  Dandolo  at  eighty-three  ani- 
mating his  tr(X)ps  from  the  deck  of  his  galley,  and  the  brave  old  blind  King 
of  Bohemia  falling  in  the  thickest  of  the  fray  at  Cr^y,  it  would  seem  as  if 
therc  was  no  excruse  for  either  physical,  mental,  or  moral  decrepitude  short  of 
the  age  of  four  st^ore  and  ten." 

Emperors  and  kings,  in  short,  the  great  ones  of  the  earth,  pay  the 
piaialty  of  their  iK)wer  by  associate  worriment  and  care.  In  ancient  histoiy 
we  can  only  find  a  few  nders  who  attained  four  score,  and  this  is  equally  the 
cas(»  in  m(Mlern  times.  In  the  whole  ciitaloguc  of  the  Boman  and  German 
Emperors,  Reckoning  fn^m  Augustus  to  AVilliam  I.,  only  six  have  attained 
eighty  years,  (jordian,  A'alerian,  An:istasius,  and  Justinian  were  octogena* 
rians,  Tiberius  wius  eighty-eight  at  his  death,  and  Augustu.?  Cfesar  waB 
eighty-six.  Frederick  the  Great,  in  spite  of  his  turbulent  life,  attained  a  rare 
age  for  a  king,  seventy-six.  AVilliam  I.  seisms  to  be  the  only  other  excep- 
tion. 

Of  300  Poj)es  who  may  be  c»ount(M^l,  no  more  than  five  attained  the  age  of 
eighty.  Their  nuKle  of  life,  though  conducive  to  longevity  in  the  minor 
offices  of  the  Church,  seems  to  \w  overbalanced  bv  the  cares  of  the  Pontificate. 

Personal  Habits. — Acconling  to  Hufeland  and  other  authorities  on 
longevity,  sobriety,  rc^giilar  habits,  lalx)r  in  the  open  air,  exercise  short  of 
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fatigue,  calmness  of  mind,  moderate  intellectual  power,  and  a  family  life  are 
among  the  chief  aids  to  longevity.  For  this  reason  we  find  the  extraordinary 
instances  of  longevity  among  those  people  who  amidst  bodily  labor  and  in  the 
open  air  lead  a  simple  life,  agreeable  to  nature.  Such  are  farmers,  gardeners, 
hunters,  soldiers,  and  sailors.  In  these  situations  man  may  still  maintain  the 
age  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  even  one  hundred  and  sixty. 

Possibly  the  most  celebrated  case  of  longevity  on  record  is  that  of 
Henry  Jenkins.  This  remarkable  old  man  was  bom  in  Yorkshire  in  1501 
and  died  in  1670,  aged  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine.  He  remembered  the 
battle  of  Flodden  Field  in  1513,  at  which  time  he  was  twelve  years  old.  It 
was  proved  from  the  registers  of  the  Chancery  and  other  courts  that  he  had 
appeared  in  evidence  one  hundred  and  forty  years  before  his  death  and  had 
had  an  oath  administered  to  him.  In  the  office  of  the  King's  Remembrancer 
is  a  record  of  a  deposition  in  which  he  appears  as  a  witness  at  one  hundred 
and  fifty-seven.  When  above  one  hundred  he  was  able  to  swim  a  rapid 
stream. 

Thomas  Parr  (or  Parre),  among  Englishmen  known  as  "  old  Parr,"  was 
a  poor  farmer's  servant,  bom  in  1483.  He  remained  single  until  eighty. 
BGs  first  wife  lived  thirty-two  years,  and  eight  years  after  her  death,  at  the 
age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty,  he  married  again.  Until  his  one  hundred 
and  thirtieth  year  he  performed  his  ordinary  duties,  and  at  this  age  was  even 
accustomed  to  thresh.  He  was  visited  by  Thomas,  Earl  of  Arundel  and 
Surrey,  and  was  persuaded  to  visit  the  King  in  London.  His  intelligence 
and  venerable  demeanor  impressed  every  one,  and  crowds  thronged  to  see  him 
and  pay  him  homage.  The  journey  to  London,  together  with  the  excitement  and 
change  of  mode  of  living,  undoubtedly  hastened  his  death,  which  occurred  in 
less  than  a  year.  He  was  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  years  and  nine  months 
old,  and  had  lived  under  nine  Kings  of  England.  Harvey*  examined  his  body, 
and  at  the  necropsy  his  internal  organs  were  found  in  a  most  perfect  state. 
His  cartilages  were  not  even  ossified,  as  is  the  case  generally  with  the  very 
aged.  The  slightest  cause  of  death  could  not  be  discovered,  and  the  general  im- 
pression was  that  he  died  from  being  over-fed  and  too-well  treated  in  London. 
His  great-grandson  was  said  to  have  died  in  this  century  in  Cork  at  the  age 
of  one  hundred  and  three.  Parr  is  celebrated  by  a  monument  reared  to  his 
memory  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  author  of  the  Dutch  dictionary  entitled  "  Het  algemen  historish 
Vanderbok  "  says  that  there  was  a  peasant  in  Hungary  named  Jean  Korin 
who  was  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  and  his  wife  was  one  hundred  and 
sixty-four ;  they  had  lived  together  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  years,  and 
had  a  son  at  the  time  of  their  death  who  was  one  hundred  and  sixteen. 

Setrasch  Czarten,  or,  as  he  is  called  by  Baily,^^  Petratsh  Zartan,  was 
also  bom  in  Hungary  at  a  village  four  miles  from  Teneswaer  in  1537.     He 

^  629,  1731,  iii.,  306,  4th  ed. 
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lived  for  one  hundred  and  eighty  years  in  one  village  and  died  at  the  age  of 
one  hundrcfd  and  eighty-seven,  or,  as  another  authority  has  it,  one  hundred  and 
eighty-five.  A  few  days  before  his  death  he  liad  walked  a  mile  to  wait  at  the 
l)ost-offiee  for  the*  arrival  of  travelers  and  to  ask  for  succor,  whichy  on  aoooant 
of  his  n»niarkable  age,  was  rarely  refuscnl  him.  He  had  lost  nearly  all  his 
t(»cth  and  his  Ixuird  and  hair  were  white.  He  was  accustomed  to  eat  a  little 
c*ak(»  the  Hungarians  call  kalaisclwn,  with  which  he  drank  milk.  After  each 
repast  \w  took  a  glass  of  enu-ile'vie.  His  son  was  living  at  ninety-^even  and 
his  des<^endants  to  the  fifth  g(»neration  embellished  his  old  age.  Shortly  before 
his  death  Count  Wallis  had  his  {portrait  painted.  Comparing  his  age  with 
that  of  others,  we  find  that  he  was  five  years  older  than  tlic  Patriarch  Lsaac^ 
ten  more  than  Abralumi,  thirtjxseven  more  than  Nahor,  sixteen  more  than 
Henrv  Jenkins,  and  thirtv-threc  more  than  *^  old  Parr." 

Sundry  Instances  of  Great  Age. — In  a  churchyard  near  Cardiff, 
Glamorganshire,  is  the  following  inscription :  "  Here  lieth  the  body  rf 
AVilliam  Edwanls,  of  Cacreg,  who  departed  this  life  24th  Februaiy,  Anno 
Domini   1G68,  anno  ajtatis  suae  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight/* 

Jonas  AVarR»n  of  Balydole  diwl  in  1787  aged  one  hundred  and  sixty-fieven. 
He  wa«  ealle<l  the  "  father  of  the  fishermen  '^  in  his  vicinity,  as  he  had  fol- 
IowihI  the  tnul(»  for  ninetv-five  vears. 

The  Journal  de  Madrid,  1775,  contains  the  account  of  a  South  AmericsD 
negress  living  in  Sjmnish  jK)ssessions  who  was  one  hundred  and  8eventy-fi)ar 
yt»ars  of  ag(\  Tlie  description  is  written  by  a  witness,  who  declares  that  she 
toM  of  events  which  confirmed  her  age.  This  is  possibly  the  oft-quoted  ca^e 
that  was  d(\^TilHHl  in  the  I^ondon  Chronicle,  October  5,  1780,  Louisa  Truxo, 
who  ditnl  in  South  America  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  Si»vcnty-five. 

Hufi^land  sjH^aks  of  Joseph  Surrington,  who  died  near  Bergen,  Norway,  at 
the  age  of  one  lumdrtMl  and  sixty.  Mar\'elous  to  relate,  he  had  one  living  son 
of  one  hundrtnl  and  three  and  another  of  nine.  There  has  lx*eu  recendv 
re|H>rtiHl  from  \{}Vi\  Cruz,  Mexico,  in  the  town  of  Teluca,  where  the  registers 
are  carefully  and  eifieiently  kept,  the  death  of  a  man  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
two  vears  old — ^silmost  a  modern  version  of  ^Methuselah.  •  Buffon  describe! 
a  man  who  lived  to  be  one  hundixnl  and  sixtv-five.  Martin^  mentions  a  man 
of  one  hundre<l  and  eighty.  There  was  a  Polish  peasant  who  reached  one 
hundriHl  and  fifty-seven  and  had  constantly  lalM)red  up  to  his  one  hundred  and 
forty-fifth  year,  always  clad  lightly,  even  in  cold  weather.*'  Voigt  ^  admits 
the  extn^ne  age  of  one  hundrcnl  and  sixt}'. 

There  was  a  w«nnan  living  in  Mosc»i>w  in  1848  who  was  said  tobeonehun- 
dnnl  and  sixtv-eiirlit :  she  had  Ikvu  marrieil  five  times  and  was  one  hundred 
and  twenty-one  at  her  last  wcnlding.  D'Azara^  records  the  age  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty,  and  K<KH[uetort  ^  sjHniks  of  two  castas  at  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

aQiioteilin'Pr.uti«ilMcHlicino."  N.Y..189r).    »•  «29,No.233.    c302,xxix.    d503,i,141. 
»?  ••  Voyages  daus  lAinerifiue  Meridian,"  ii.,  14*2.  '  "Hist  des  AntUleB»"  L,  43L 
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There  are  stories  of  an  Englishmau  who  lived  in  the  sixteenth  century  to  be 
two  hundred  and  seven,  and  there  is  a  parallel  case  cited.* 

Van  Owen  tabulates  331  cases  of  deaths  between  110  and  120,  91  be- 
tween 120  and  130,  37  between  130  and  140,  11  at  150,  and  17  beyond 
this  age.  While  not  vouching  for  the  authenticity  in  each  case,  he  has  always 
given  the  sources  of  information. 

Quite  celebrated  in  English  history  by  Ealeigh  and  Bacon  was  the  venera- 
ble Countess  Desmond,  who  appeared  at  Court  in  1614,  being  one  hundred 
and  forty  years  old  and  in  full  possession  of  all  her  powers,  mental  and  physi- 
cal. There  are  several  portraits  of  her  at  this  advanced  age  still  to  be  seen. 
Liord  Bacon  also  mentions  a  man  named  Marcus  Appenius,  living  in  Rimini, 
who  was  registered  by  a  Vespasian  tax-collector  as  being  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

There  are  records  of  Russians  who  have  lived  to  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five,  one  hundred  and  thirty,  one  hundred  and  thirty-five,  one  hundred  and 
forty-five,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty.**  Nemnich  ^  speaks  of  Thomas  New- 
man living  in  Bridlington  at  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  years.  Nemnich  is 
confirmed  in  his  account  of  Thomas  Newman  by  his  tombstone  in  Yorkshire^ 
dated  1542. 

In  the  chancel  of  the  Honington  Church,  Wiltshire,  is  a  black  marble 
monument  to  the  memory  of  G.  Stanley,  gent.,  who  died  in  1719,  aged  one 
hundred  and  fifty-one. 

There  was  a  Dane  named  Draakenburg,  bom  in  1623,  who  until  his  ninety- 
first  year  served  as  a  seaman  in  the  royal  navy,  and  had  spent  fifteen  years 
of  his  life  in  Turkey  as  a  slave  in  the  greatest  misery.  He  was  married  at 
one  hundred  and  ten  to  a  woman  of  sixty,  but  outlived  her  a  long  time ;  in 
his  one  hundred  and  thirtieth  year  he  again  fell  in  love  with  a  young  country 
girl,  who,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  rejected  him.  He  died  in  1772  in  his 
one  hundred  and  forty-sixth  year.  Jean  Effingham  died  in  Cornwall  in 
1757  in  his  one  hundred  and  forty-fourth  year.  He  was  born  in  the  reign 
of  James  I.  and  was  a  soldier  at  the  battle  of  Hochstadt ;  he  never  drank 
strong  liquors  and  rarely  ate  meat ;  eight  days  before  his  death  he  walked 
three  miles.^^ 

Bridget  Devine,  the  well-known  inhabitant  of  Olean  Street,  Manchester, 
died  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  in  1845.^**  On  the  register 
of  the  Cheshire  Parish  is  a  record  of  the  death  of  Thomas  Hough  of  Frod- 
sam  in  1591  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  forty-one. 

Peter  Garden  of  Auchterless  died  in  1775  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-one.  He  had  seen  and  talked  with  Henry  Jenkins  about  the  battle  of 
Flodden  Field,  at  which  the  latter  was  present  when  a  boy  of  twelve.  It 
seems  almost  incredible  that  a  man  could  say  that  he  had  heard  the  story  of 
an  event  which  had  happened  two  hundred  and  sixty-three  years  before  re- 
lated by  the  lips  of  an  eye-witness  to  that  event ;  nevertheless,  in  this  case  it 

a  708,  1724,  036.  b  us,  1803,  57  ;  1805,  264  ;  1807,  384. 
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was  tnie.  A  remarkable  instance  of  longevity  in  one  family  has  reoentlT 
l)een  published  in  the  St.  Thomat«'s  Hospital  (razette.  Mrs.  B.,  bom  in  1630 
(five  years  after  the  ac(;ession  of  Charles  I.),  died  March  13,  1732.  She  was 
tended  in  her  last  illness  by  her  gR^at-granddaughter,  Miss  Jane  C,  bcwn 
1718,  duHl  1807,  and  Miss  Sarah  C,  bom  1725,  died  1811.  A  grcat-nim 
of  one  of  these  two  ladies,  Mrs.  W.,  who  remembers  one  of  them,  was  bora 
in  180;>,  and  is  at  the  presi^nt  time  alive  and  welL  It  will  be  seen  from  the 
above  facts  that  there  ai*e  th^^e  lives  only  to  bridge  over  the  long  period  ht- 
tween  1630  and  1896,  and  that  there  is  at  present  living  a  lady  who  person- 
ally knew  Miss  C,  who  had  nursed  a  relative  bom  in  1630.  The  last  lady 
of  this  rt^markjible  trio  is  hale  and  hearty,  and  has  just  successfully  undeigone 
an  operation  for  cataract.  Similar  to  the  case  of  the  centenarian  who  had 
seen  Henr>'  Jenkins  was  that  of  James  Horrocks,  who  was  bom  in  1744  and 
diwl  in  1844.  His  father  was  born  in  1657,  one  year  before  the  death  of  the 
Protw^or,  and  had  issue  in  early  life.  He  married  again  at  eightj'-four  to  a 
woman  of  twenty-six,  of  which  marriage  James  was  the  ofispring  in  1744, 
In  1844  this  man  couhl  with  verity  say  that  he  had  a  brother  bom  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  that  his  father  was  a  citizen  of  the  CommonwealdL 

Among  the  Mission  Indians  of  Southern  California  there  are  reported  in- 
stanct^  of  longevity  ranging  from  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  one  hundred  and 
forty.     Lieutenant  Gibbons  found  in  a  village  in  Peru  one  hundred  inhabi- 
tants who  were  j>ast  the  centurj'^  mark,  and  another  credible  explorer  in  the 
same  territory  rtKx>r(.ls  a  case  of  longevity  of  one  hundred  and  forty.     This 
man  was  very  temjH^rate  and  always  ate  his  food  cold,  partaking  of  meat  only 
in  the  middle  of  the  day.     In  the  vear  of  1840  in  the  town  of  Banos,  Ecuador, 
died  "  Old   Morales,"  a  caqxMiter,  vigorous  to  his  last  days.     He  was  an 
elderly  man  and  steward  of  the  Jesuits  when  th(»y  were  expelled  from  their 
proptM-ty  near  this  l(H»ation  in  1767.     In  the  year  1838  there  was  a  witness 
in  a  judicial  trial  in  South  America  who  was  born  on  the  night  of  the  great 
earthcjuake  whi(?h  destnned   the  town  of  Aml)ato  in   1698.     How  much 
longer  this  man  who  was  (*radl(Hl  by  an  earthcjuake  lived  is  not  as  yet  re- 
j)orted.     In  the  State  of  A"em  Cruz,  Mexico,  as  late  as  1893  a  man  died  at 
the  age  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven.     The  census  of  1864  for  the  town 
of  Pilaguin,  Ecuador,  lying  11,000  feet  al>ove  the  level  of  the  sea  and  con- 
sisting  of  about    2000    inhabitants,   gives    100   alx)ve   seventy,    30   above 
ninety,  five  ahov(^  one  hundred,  and  one  at  one  hundred  and  fifteen  years. 

Francis  Aug6  died  in  Maryland  in  17<>7  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and 
tliirtv-four.  He  remenil)ered  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  and  had  a  S(hi  bom 
to  him  after  he  was  one  hundrcM^l.^^ 

There  are  several  other  instances  in  which  nutn  have  displayed  genera- 
tive ability  in  old  age.  Jolm  Gilley,*  who  died  in  Augusta,  Maine,  in 
181'*^,  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1090.     He  came  to  this  country  at  the  age  of 
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sixty,  and  continued  in  single  blessedness  until  seventy-five,  when  he  married 
a  giri  of  eighteen,  by  whom  he  had  eight  children.  His  wife  survived  him 
and  stated  that  he  was  virile  until  his  one  hundred  and  twentieth  year. 
Baron  Baravicino  de  Capelis  died  at  Meran  in  1770  at  tlie  age  of  one  hun- 
dred and  four,  being  the  oldest  man  in  Tyrol.  His  usual  food  was  eggs,  and 
he  rarely  tasted  meat.  He  habitually  drank  tea  and  a  well-sweetened  cordial 
of  his  own  recipe.  He  was  married  four  times  during  his  life,  taking  his 
fourth  wife  when  he  was  eighty-four.  By  her  he  had  seven  children  and  at 
his  death  she  was  pregnant  with  the  eighth  child. 

Pliny  mentions  cases  of  men  b^etting  sons  when  past  the  age  of  eighty, 
and  Plot  ®"  speaks  of  John  Best  of  the  parish  of  Horton,  who  when  one 
hundred  and  four  married  a  woman  of  fifty-six  and  begat  a  son.  There  are 
also  records  of  a  man  in  Stockholm  of  one  hundred  who  had  several  children 
by  a  wife  of  thirty. 

On  August  7,  1776,  Mary,  the  wife  of  Joseph  Yates,  at  Lizard  Common, 
not  far  from  London,  was  buried  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven, 
^e  had  walked  to  London  in  1666,  and  was  hearty  and  strong  at  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty,  and  had  married  a  third  husband  at  ninety-two. 

A  case  without  parallel,  of  long  survival  of  a  deaf  mute,  is  found  in  M.rs, 
Gray  of  Northfleet,  Kent,  who  died  in  1770,  one  hundred  and  twenty-one 
years  old.  She  was  noted  for  her  cheerful  disposition,  and  apparently  enjoyed 
life  in  spite  of  her  infirmity,  which  lasted  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  years. 

Macklin  the  actor  was  bom  in  1697  and  died  in  1797.  Several  years 
before  his  death  he  played  "  Shylock,"  displaying  great  vigor  in  the  first  act, 
but  in  the  second  his  memory  failed  him,  and  with  much  grace  and  solemnity 
he  advanced  to  the  foot-lights  and  apologized  for  his  inability  to  continue.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark  that  several  instances  of  longevity  in  Roman  actresses 
have  been  recorded.  One  Luceja,  who  came  on  the  stage  very  young,  per- 
formed a  whole  century,  and  even  made  her  public  appearance  in  her  one 
hundred  and  twelftJi  year.  Copiola  was  said  to  have  danced  before  Augustus 
when  past  ninety. 

Influence  of  Stimulants,  etc. — There  have  been  men  who  have  attrib- 
uted their  long  lives  to  their  excesses  in  stimulants.  Thomas  Wishart  of 
Annandale,  Dumfries,  died  in  1760  at  one  hundred  and  twenty-four.  He 
had  chewed  tobacco  one  hundred  and  seventeen  years,  contracting  the  habit 
when  a  child ;  his  father  gave  it  to  him  to  allay  hunger  while  shepherding  in 
the  mountains.  John  de  la  Somet  of  Virginia  died  in  1766  aged  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty.  He  was  a  great  smoker,  and  according  to  Eaton  the  habit 
agreed  with  his  constitution,  and  was  not  improbably  the  cause  of  his  long 
health  and  longevity.  William  Riddell,  who  died  at  one  hundred  and  sixteen, 
carefully  avoided  water  all  his  life  and  had  a  love  for  brandy. 

Possession  of  Faculties. — ^Eglebert  Hoff  was  a  lad  driving  a  team 
in  Norway  when  the  news  was  brought  that  Charles  I.  was  beheaded.     He 
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died  in  Fishkill,  N.  Y.,  in  1764  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  twcnty-ei^t 
He  never  used  speetaeles,  read  fluently^  and  his  memory  and  senses  were  re- 
tained until  his  deiith^  whieh  was  due  to  an  accident.  Nicolas  Petours^  curate  of 
the  jmrish  of  Baleene  and  afterward  canon  of  the  Cathedral  of  Constance^  died 
at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  ;  he  was  always  a  healthy,  vigoroos 
man,  and  celebmtod  mass  five  days  before  his  death.  Mr.  £vans  of  SjHtal 
Street,  Spitalfields,  Ix^ndon,  died  in  1780  aged  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine^ 
having  full  possession  of  his  mc?ntal  faculties.  Of  interest  to  Americans  is  the 
case  of  David  Kinnison,  who,  when  one  hundred  and  eleven,  related  to  Lossing 
the  historian  the  tale  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party,  of  which  he  had  been  a  member. 
He  died  in  good  mental  condition  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen.  Anthony 
Senish,  a  farmer  of  the  vilhige  of  Limoges,  died  in  1770  in  his  one  hundred 
and  eleventh  vear.  He  labored  until  two  weeks  before  liis  death,  had  still 
his  hair,  and  his  sight  had  not  failed  him.  His  usual  food  was  chestnuts 
and  Turkish  corn  ;  he  had  never  been  bled  or  used  any  medicine.  Xot  very 
long  ago  there  was  alive  in  Tacony,  near  Philadelphia,  a  shoemaker  named  K 
Glen  in  his  one  hundred  and  fourteenth  year.  He  liad  seen  King  William  III., 
and  all  his  faculties  were  |)erfectly  n^tained ;  he  enjoyed  good  health,  walking 
weekly  to  Philadelphia  to  church.     His  third  wife  was  but  thirty  years  old. 

Longevity  in  Ireland. — Lord  Bacon  said  that  at  ohe  time  there  was  not 
a  village  in  all  Ireland  in  which  there  was  not  a  man  living  upward  of  eighty. 
In  Dunsford,  a  small  village,  there  were  living  at  one  time  80  persons  above 
the  age  of  four  sc!ore.  Colonel  Thomas  Winslow  was  supposed  to  have  died 
in  Ireland  on  August  20,  1766,  aged  one  hundred  and  forty-six.  There  was 
a  man  by  the  name  of  Butler  who  died  at  Kilkenny  in  1769  aged  one  hun- 
dnd  and  thirtv-three.  He  rode  after  the  hounds  while  vet.a  centenariaD. 
Mrs.  Eckelston,  a  widow  in  Phillipstown,  Kings  County,  Ireland,  died  in 
1690  at  one  hundred  and  fortv-three. 

There  are  a  number  of  Instances  in  which  there  is  extraordinary  renOTa- 
tion  of  the  senses  or  even  of  the  body  in  old  age, — a  new  period  of  life, 
as  it  were,  is  begun.  A  remarkable  instance  is  an  old  magistrate  known  to 
Hufeland,  who  liv(id  at  Rechingeu  and  who  died  in  1791  aged  one  hundred 
and  twenty.  In  1787,  long  after  he  had  lost  all  his  teeth,  eight  new  ones  ap- 
peared, and  at  the  end  of  six  months  they  again  dn)pped  out,  but  their  place 
was  suj)|)liod  l)v  other  new  ones,  and  Nature,  unwearied,  continued  this  pro- 
cess until  his  death.  All  tlu»se  teeth  he  had  acquired  and  lost  without  pain, 
the  whole  numlx^'  amounting  to  150.  Alice,  a  slave  bom  in  Philadelphia, 
and  living  in  1S02  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  sixteen,  remembered 
AVilliain  Penn  and  Thomas  Story.  Her  faculties  were  well  preserved,  but 
she  partially  lost  her  eyesight  at  ninety-six,  whieh,  strange  to  say,  retamed  in 
]>art  at  one  hundred  and  two.  There  was  a  woman  by  the  name  of  Helen 
(iray  who  di(Kl  in  her  one  hundred  and  fifth  year,  and  who  but  a  few  yean 
iK'tore  her  death  had  acquired  a  new  set  of  teeth. 
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In  Wilson's  "  Healthy  Skin  "  are  mentioned  several  instances  of  very  old 
persons  in  whom  the  natural  color  of  the  hair  returned  after  they  had  been 
gray  for  years.  One  of  them  was  John  Weeks,  whose  hair  became  brown 
again  at  one  hundred  and  fourteen.  Sir  John  Sinclair  °'  mentions  a  similar 
case  in  a  Scotchman  who  lived  to  one  hundred  and  ten.  Susan  Edmonds 
when  in  her  ninety-fifth  year  recovered  her  black  hair,  but  previously  to  her 
death  at  one  hundred  and  five  again  became  gray.  There  was  a  Dr.  Slave 
who  at  the  age  of  eighty  had  a  renewal  of  rich  brown  hair,  which  he  maintained 
until  his  death  at  one  hundred.^  There  was  a  man  in  Vienna,  aged  one  hun- 
dred and  five,  who  had  black  hair  long  afl«r  his  hair  had  first  become  white. 
This  man  is  mentioned  as  a  parallel  to  Dr.  Slave.  Similar  examples  are 
mentioned  in  Chapter  VI. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  many  persons  who  have  reached  an  old  age 
have  lived  on  the  smallest  diet  and  the  most  frugal  fare.  Many  of  the  in- 
stances of  longevity  were  in  people  of  Scotch  origin  who  subsisted  all  their 
lives  on  porridges.  Saint  Anthony  is  said  to  have  maintained  life  to  one 
hundred  and  five  on  twelve  ounces  of  bread  daily.  In  1792  in  the  Duchy  of 
Holstein  there  was  an  industrious  laborer  named  Stender  who  died  at  one 
hundred  and  three,  his  food  for  the  most  part  of  his  life  having  been  oatmeal 
and  buttermilk.  Throughout  his  life  he  had  been  particularly  free  from  thirst, 
drinking  little  water  and  no  spirits. 

Heredity. — ^There  are  some  very  interesting  instances  of  successive 
longevity.  Lister  speaks  of  a  son  and  a  father,  from  a  village  called  Dent, 
who  were  witnesses  before  a  jury  at  York  in  1664.  The  son  was  above  one 
hundred  and  the  father  above  one  hundred  and  forty.  John  Moore  died  in 
1805  aged  one  hundred  and  seven.  His  father  died  at  one  hundred  and  five 
and  his  grandfather  at  one  hundred  and  fifteen,  making  a  total  of  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty-seven  years  for  the  three  generations.  ^**  Recently,  Wynter  ® 
mentions  four  sisters, — of  one  hundred,  one  hundred  and  three,  one  hundred  and 
five,  and  one  hundred  and  seven  years  respectively.  On  the  register  of  Bremhill, 
1696,  is  the  following  remarkable  entry  :  "Buried,  September  29th,  Edith 
Groldie,  Grace  Young,  and  Elizabeth  Wiltshire,  their  united  ages  making  three 
hundred."  As  late  as  1886  in  the  district  of  Campinos  there  was  a  strong, 
active  man  named  Joseph  Joachim  de  Prado,  of  good  family,  who  was  one 
hundred  and  seven  years  old.  His  mother  died  by  accident  at  one  hundred 
and  twelve,  and  his  maternal  grandmother  died  at  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
two. 

Longevity  in  Active  Military  Service. — One  of  the  most  remarkable 
proofs  that  under  fickle  fortune,  constant  danger,  and  the  most  destructive  in- 
fluences the  life  of  man  may  be  long  preser\'ed  is  exemplified  in  the  case  of  an 
old  soldier  named  Mittelstedt,  who  died  in  Prussia  in  1792,  aged  one  hundred 
and  twelve.     He  was  born  at  Fissalm  in  June,  1681.     He  entered  the  army, 

a  Essay  on  **  LoDgevity.'  b  302,  iv.,  176.  c  222,  1867,  iL,  470. 
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served  under  three  Kings,  Frederick  I.,  Frederick  William  I.,  and  Frederick 
II.,  and  did  active  service  in  the  Seven  Years^  War,  in  which  his  horse  wis 
»hot  under  him  and  he  wa^  taken  prisoner  by  the  Russians.  In  his  sixty* 
eight  years  of  army  ser\'ic^  he  participated  in  17  general  engagements,  braved 
numerous  dangers,  and  was  wounded  many  times.  After  his  turbulent  life  he 
marricKl,  and  at  last  in  1790,  in  his  one  hundred  and  tenth  year,  he  took  a 
third  wife.  Until  shortly  before  his  death  he  walked  every  month  to  the 
pension  office,  a  distance  of  two  miles  from  his  house.*®* 

Longevity  in  Physicians. — ^It  may  be  of  interest  to  the  members  of  oar 
j)rofciision  to  Icani  of  some  instances  of  longevity  among  confreres.     Dr. 
R.  Baynes  of  R(K»kland,  Maine,  has  been  mentioned  in  the   list  of  "  grand 
old  men  "  in  medicine ;  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Hippocrates  and  GaleD, 
he  was  practising  at  ninety-nine.     He  lives  on  Graham^s  diet,  which  is  a  form 
of  vegetarianism  ;  he  does  not  eat  jx)tatoes,  but  does  eat  fruit.      His  drink  is 
almost  entirely  Avater,  milk,  and  chocolate,  and  he  condemns  the  use  of  tei, 
coffee,  liquors,  and  tobacco.     He  has  almost  a  perfect  set  of  natural  teeth  and 
his  sight  is  excellent.     Like  most  men  who  live  to  a  great  age.  Dr.  Baynes 
Iras  a  "  fad,"  to  which  he  attributes  a  chief  part  in  prolonging  his  life.     This 
is  the  avoidanct*.  of  beds,  and  except  when  away  from  home  he  has  not  slept 
on  a  bed  or  even  on  a  mattress  for  over  fifty  years.     He  has  an  iron  redin- 
ing  chair,  over  which  he  spreads  a  few  blankets  and  rugs. 

The  British  Medical  Journal  sjKjaks  of  Dr.  Boisy  of  Havre,  who  is  one 
hundred  and  tliree.  It  is  said  he  goes  his  rounds  eveiy  day,  his  practioe 
l)eing  chiefly  among  the  i)oor.  At  one  time  he  practised  in  India.  He  has 
taken  alcohoh'c  beveragt\s  and  smoked  tobacco  since  his  youth,  although  in 
moderation.  His  father,  it  is  added,  died  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and 
eight.  Mr.  AVilh'am  R.  Salmon,  living  near  Cowbridge,  Glanioif;aushire, 
recently  celcbratcHl  his  one  hundred  and  sixth  birthday.  Mr.  Salmon  was 
bom  at  Wickham  Market  in  1 790,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Roval  Col- 
lege  of  Surgeons  in  1809,  the  ycjir  in  which  Gladstone  was  bom.  He  died 
April  11,  1896.  In  reference  to  this  wonderful  old  ph}'sician  the  Journal 
of  the  American  Mtnlical  Association,  1896,  page  995,  says: — 

"  William  Reynold  Salmon,  M.K.C.S.,  of  Penllyn  Court,  Cowbridge, 
Glamorganshire,  South  AVales,  complettni  his  one  hundred  and  sixth  year  on 
March  16th,  and  died  on  the  11th  of  the  present  month — at  the  time  of  his 
death  the  old(»st  known  individual  of  indisputably  authenticated  age,  the  oldest 
physician,  the  oldest  nieniber  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  England, 
and  the  oldest  Freemason  in  tlu;  world.  His  ag<*  does  not  rest  upon  tradition 
or  rej)ute.  He  was  the  son  of  a  successful  and  esteemed  practising  physidan 
of  ^Market  Wickham,  Suffolk,  England,  and  there  is  in  the  possession  of  hiB 
two  surviving  relatives,  who  eaix*d  for  his  household  for  many  years,  his 
mother's  diar^^  in  which  is  inscribed  in  the  handwriting  of  a  lady  of  the 
eighteenth  centurj-,  under  the  date,  Tuesday,  March  16,  1790,  a  prayer  of 
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thankfulness  to  Gcd  that  she  had  passed  her  ^  tryall/  and  that  a  son  was 
bom,  who  she  hoped  *  would  prosper,  be  a  support  to  his  parents,  and  make 
virtue  his  chief  pursuit*  The  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  verified  this  record 
many  years  ago,  and  it  was  subsequently  again  authenticated  by  the  authori- 
ties of  the  Freemasons,  who  thereupon  enshrined  his  portrait  in  their  gallery 
as  the  oldest  living  Freemason.  The  Salmon  family  moved  to  Cowbridge 
in  1796,  so  that  the  doctor  had  lived  exactly  a  century  in  the  lovely  and 
poetic  Vale  of  Glamorgan,  in  the  very  heart  of  which  Penllyn  Court  is  situ- 
ated. Here  on  his  one  hundred  and  sixth  birthday — a  man  of  over  middle 
height,  with  still  long,  flowing  hair,  Druidical  beard  and  mustache,  and  bushy 
eyebrows — Dr.  Salmon  was  visited  by  one  who  writes  : — 

"  *  Seen  a  few  days  ago,  the  Patriarch  of  Penllyn  Court  was  hale  and 
hearty.  He  eats  well  and  sleeps  well  and  was  feeling  better  than  he  had  felt 
for  the  last  five  years.  On  that  day  he  rose  at  noon,  dined  at  six,  and  retired 
at  nine.  Drank  two  glasses  of  port  with  his  dinner,  but  did  not  smoke. 
He  abandoned  his  favorite  weed  at  the  age  of  ninety,  and  had  to  discontinue 
his  drives  over  his  beautiful  estate  in  his  one  hundredth  year.  One  day  is 
much  the  same  as  another,  for  he  gives  his  two  relatives  little  trouble  in 
attending  upon  his  wants.  Dr.  Salmon  has  not  discovered  the  elixir  of  life, 
for  the  shadows  of  life's  evening  are  stealing  slowly  over  him.  He  cannot 
move  about,  his  hearing  is  dulled,  and  the  light  is  almost  shut  out  from  the 
"  windows  of  his  soul."  Let  us  think  of  this  remarkable  man  waiting  for 
death  uncomplainingly  in  his  old-fashioned  mansion,  surrounded  by  the  beau- 
tiful foliage  and  the  broad  expanse  of  green  fields  that  he  loved  so  much  to 
roam  when  a  younger  man,  in  that  sylvan  Sleepy  Hollow  in  the  Vale  of 
Glamorgan.' 

"  Eight  weeks  later  he,  who  in  youth  had  been  ^  the  youngest  surgeon  in 
the  army,'  died,  the  oldest  physician  in  the  world." 

Dr.  William  Hotchkiss,  *  said  to  have  reached  the  age  of  one  hundred  and 
forty  years,  died  in  St.  Louis  April  1, 1895.  He  went  to  St.  Louis  forty  years 
ago,  and  has  always  been  known  as  the  "  color  doctor."  In  his  peculiar 
practice  of  medicine  he  termed  his  patients  members  of  his  "  circles,"  and 
claimed  to  treat  them  by  a  magnetic  process.  Dr.  A.  J.  Buck  says  that  his 
Masonic  record  has  been  traced  back  one  hundred  years,  showing  conclu- 
sively that  he  was  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  years  old.  A  letter  received 
from  his  old  home  in  Virginia,  over  a  year  ago,  says  that  he  was  born  there 
in  1755. 

It  is  comforting  to  the  members  of  our  profession,  in  which  the  average  of 
life  is  usually  so  low,  to  be  able  to  point  out  exceptions.  It  has  been  aptly 
said  of  physicians  in  general :  "  Aliis  inserviendo  ct^nsumuntur ;  aliis  medendo 
moriuntur,"  or  "  In  serving  others  tliey  are  consumed  ;  in  healing  others  they 
are  destroyed." 

*  Nat  Pop.  Review,  Aug.,  1895. 
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Recent  Instances  of  Longevity. — ^There  was  a  man  who  died  in  Spain 
at  the  advanced  age  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-one,*  which  is  the  most  extn- 
ordinarj'  instance  from  that  country.  It  is  reported  that  quite  recently  a 
Chinese  centenarian  passed  the  examination  for  the  highest  place  in  the 
Academy  of  Mandarins.  Chevreul,  bom  in  1786,  at  Angers,  has  only  re^ 
cently  died  after  an  active  life  in  chemical  investigation.  Sir  Moses  Montc^ 
fiore  is  a  recent  exani])le  of  an  active  centenarian. 

In  the  Xew  York  Herald  of  April  21,  1895,  is  a  description  and  a 
portrait  of  Xoah  Raby  of  the  Piscataway  Poor  Farm  of  New  Jersey,  to  whom 
was  ascril>ed  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  years.  He  was  discharged  firom 
active  duty  (m  the  "  Brandywine,''  U.  S.  N.,  eighty-three  years  ago.  He 
relates  having  heard  George  Washington  speak  at  Washington  and  at  Ports- 
mouth while  his  ship  was  in  those  places.  The  same  journal  also  says  that  at 
Wicliita,  Kansas,  there  appeared  at  a  municipal  election  an  old  n^xesB 
named  Mrs.  Harriet  McMurray,  who  gave  her  age  as  one  hundred  and  fifteen. 
She  had  been  a  slave,  and  asserted  that  once  on  a  visit  to  Alexandria  with 
her  master  she  had  seen  General  Washington.  From  the  Indian  Medical 
Record  we  learn  that  Lieutenant  Nicholas  Lavin  of  the  Grand  Ann6e  died 
several  years  ago  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five,  leaving  a  daughter 
of  seventy-eight.  He  was  born  in  Paris  in  1768,  served  as  a  hussar  in  several 
campaigns,  and  was  taken  a  prisoner  during  the  retreat  from  Moscow.  After 
his  liberation  he  married  and  made  his  residence  in  Saratoff. 

a  Siglo  M6d.,  Madrid,  1851. 


CHAPTER   IX. 
PHYSIOLOGIC    AND    FUNCTIONAL  ANOMALIES. 

In  considering  the  anomalies  of  the  secretions,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  ingestion  of  certain  kinds  of  food  and  the  administration  of  peculiar 
drugs  in  medicine  have  a  marked  influence  in  coloring  secretions.  Probably  the 
most  interesting  of  all  these  anomalies  is  the  class  in  which,  by  a  compensatory 
process,  metastasis  of  the  secretions  is  noticed. 

Colored  Saliva. — Among  the  older  writers  the  Ephemerides  contains  an 
account  of  blue  saliva ;  Huxham  •  speaks  of  green  saliva ;  Marcellus  Don- 
atus  ^  of  yellow,  and  Peterman  ^  relates  the  history  of  a  case  of  yellow  saliva. 
Dickinson  ^  describes  a  woman  of  sixty  whose  saliva  was  blue ;  besides  this 
nothing  was  definitely  the  matter  witli  her.  It  seeme<l,  however,  that  the 
color  was  due  to  some  chemic-pencil  poisoning  rather  than  to  a  pathologic 
process.  A  piece  of  this  aniline  pencil  was  caught  in  the  false  teeth.  Paget 
cites  an  instance  of  blue  saliva  due  to  staining  the  tongue  in  the  same  manner. 
Most  cases  of  anomalous  coloring  of  this  kind  can  be  subsequently  traced  to 
artificial  substances  unconsciously  introduced.  Crocker  mentions  a  woman 
who  on  washing  her  hands  constantly  found  that  the  water  was  stained  blue, 
but  this  was  subsequently  traced  to  the  accidental  introduction  of  an  orchid 
leaf.  In  another  instance  there  was  a  woman  whose  linen  was  at  every 
change  stained  brown ;  this,  however,  was  found  to  be  due  to  a  hair-wash  that 
she  was  in  the  habit  of  using. 

Among  the  older  writers  who  have  mentioned  abnormal  modes  of  exit 
of  the  urine  is  Baux,®  who  mentions  urine  from  the  nipples ;  Paullini  ^  and 
the  Ephemerides  describe  instances  of  urination  from  the  eyes.  Blancard, 
the  Ephemerides,  Sorbalt,  and  Vallisneri «  speak  of  urination  by  the  mouth. 
Arnold  relates  the  history  of  a  case  of  dysuria  in  which  urine  was  discharged 
from  the  nose,  breasts,  ears,  and  umbilicus ;  **  the  woman  was  twenty-seven 
years  old,  and  the  dysuria  was  caused  by  a  prolapsed  uterus.  There  was  an 
instance  of  anomalous  discharge  of  urine  from  the  body  reported  in  Philadel- 
phia many  years  ago  which  led  to  animated  discussion.*  A  case  of  dysuria 
in  which  the  patient  discharged  urine  from  the  stomach  was  reported  early  in 

*  428,  iii.,  12  and  14.  ^  306,  L.  i.,  cap.  9.  c  "Diss,  de  Ictero."    Lipsse,  1696. 

d  779,  1884.  e  462,  T.  viii.,  59.  t  620,  cent,  i.,  obs.  79. 

g  796,  iii.,  338.  h  jour.  Universal  des  Sciences,  1829.  ^  768,  i. 
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this  century  from  Germany.*  The  patient  could  feel  the  accumulation  of  urine 
by  burning  pain  in  the  epigastrium.  Suddenly  the  pain  would  move  to  the 
soles  of  the  feet,  she  would  become  nauseated,  and  lai^  quantities  of  urine 
would  soon  be  vomitetl.  There  was  reported  the  case  of  an  hysterical  female 
wlio  had  ex>nvuIsions  and  mania,  altermiting  with  anuria  of  a  peculiar  nature 
and  lasting  seven  days.  There  was  not  a  drop  of  urine  passed  during  this 
tim(»,  but  there  were  discliarges  through  tlic  mouth  of  alkaline  waters  with  a 
strong  anunoniaeal  odor.** 

Senter  °  rejiort^s  in  a  young  woman  a  singular  case  of  ischuria  which  cod- 
tinue<l  for  more  than  three  years  ;  during  this  time  if  her  nrine  was  not  drawn 
off  with  the  catheter  she  frecpiently  voided  it  by  vomiting ;  for  the  last  twentj' 
months  she  passed  nuich  gravel  by  the  catheter ;  when  the  use  of  the  instni- 
ment  was  omitted  or  unsuccessfully  applied  the  vomitus  contained  gravel 
Carlisle  *^  mentions  a  qs^sq  in  which  there  was  vomiting  of  a  fluid  containing 
urea  and  having  the  sensible  j)roi)ertie^  of  urine.  Curious  to  relate,  a  cure  was 
effected  after  ligature  of  the  sujKTior  thyroid  arteries  and  sloughing  of  die 
thyroid  gland.  Vomiting  of  urine  is  also  mentioned  by  Coley,  Domine,  Liron, 
Malago,  Z6viani,  and  Yeat*^.  Marsden*  reports  a  case  in  which,  following 
se(;ondary  papular  syphilis  and  profuse  spontaneous  ptyalism,  there  was  vicari- 
ous secretion  of  the  urinary  constituents  from  the  skin. 

Instances  of  the  anomalous  exit  of  urine  caused  by  congenital  malfoima- 
tion  or  fistulous  connections  are  mentioneil  in  another  chapter.     Black  urine 
is  generally  caused  by  the  ingestion  of  pigmented  food  or  drugs,  such  as  car- 
bolic acid  and  the  anilines.     Amatus  Lusitanus,  Bartliolinus,  and  the  Ephe- 
merides  speak  of  black  urine  after  eating  grai)ea  or  damson  plums.     The 
Ephemerides  sjK'aks  of  bhick  urine  being  a  precursor  of  death,  but  Piso,  Bbo- 
dius,  and  Schenck  say  it  is  anomalous  and  seldom  a  sign  of  death.     WUte 
urine,  commonly  known  as  chyluria,  is  frequently  seen,  and  sometimes  results 
from  purulent  cystitis.     Though  containing  sediment,  the  urine  looks  as  if  full 
of  milk.     A  case  of  this  kind  was  set^n  in  1895  at  the  Jefferson  Medical  Col- 
legti  Hosj>ital,  Philadelphia,  in  which  the  chyluria  was  due  to  a  communication 
between  the  bladder  and  the  thoracic  duct. 

Ackerman  has  siH)ken  of  metastasis  of  the  tears,  and  Dixon  ^  gives  an 
instance  in  wliich  cn'ing  was  not  attended  by  the  visible  shedding  of  teare. 
Salomon  8  rei)orts  a  cast*  of  congc^nital  deficiency  of  tears.  Blood-stained  teare 
wen*  frequently  nienti(>no<l  by  the  older  writers.  Recently  Cross  **  has  written 
an  article  on  this  subject,  and  its  analogy  is  stH?n  in  the  next  chapter  under 
hemorrhages  from  the  eves  through  the  lacrimal  duct. 

The  Semen. — The  older  writers  s})oke  of  metastasis  of  the  seminal  flow, 
th(*  issue  Ix'ing  by  the  skin  (perspinition)  and  other  routes.     This  was  espe- 
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cially  supposed  to  be  the  case  in  satyriasis,  in  which  the  preternatural  exit  was 
due  to  superabundance  of  semen,  which  could  be  recognized  by  its  odor.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  some  people  have  a  distinct  seminal  odor,  a  fact  that  will  be 
considered  in  the  section  on  "  Human  Odors." 

The  Ephemerides,  Schurig,*  and  Hoffman  report  instances  of  what  they 
call  fetid  semen  (possibly  a  complication  of  urethral  disease).  Paaw  speaks 
of  black  semen  in  a  negro,  and  the  Ephemerides  and  Schurig  mention 
instances  of  dark  semen.  Blancard^  records  an  instance  of  preternatural  exit 
of  semen  by  the  bowel.  Heers  ^^  mentions  a  similar  case  caused  by  urethral 
fistula.  Ingham  ^  mentions  the  escape  of  semen  through  the  testicle  by  means 
of  a  fistula.     Demarquay  ^  is  the  authority  on  bloody  semen. 

Andouard  *  mentions  an  instance  of  blue  bile  in  a  woman,  blue  flakes  being 
found  in  her  vomit.  There  was  no  trace  of  copper  to  be  found  in  this  case. 
Andouard  says  that  the  older  physicians  frequently  spoke  of  this  occurrence. 

Khodius '  speaks  of  the  sweat  being  sweet  after  eating  honey  ;  the  Eph- 
emerides and  Paullini  also  mention  it.  Chromidrosis,  or  colored  sweat,  is 
an  interesting  anomaly  exemplified  in  numerous .  reports.  Black  sweat  has 
been  mentioned  by  Bartholinus,^  who  remarked  that  the  secretion  resembled 
ink ;  in  other  cases  Galeazzi  **  and  Zacutus  Lusitanus  ^  said  the  perspiration 
resembled  sooty  water.  Phosphorescent  sweat  has  been  recorded.  J  Paul- 
lini ^  and  the  Ephemerides  mention  perspiration  which  was  of  a  leek-green 
color,  and  Borellus  ^  has  observed  deep  green  perspiration.  Marcard  men- 
tions green  perspiration  of  the  feet,  possibly  due  to  stains  from  colored  foot- 
gear. The  Ephemerides  and  Paullini  ™  speak  of  violet  perspiration,  and 
Bartholinus  °  has  described  perspiration  which  in  taste  resembled  wine. 

Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  °  has  communicated  the  history  of  a  case  of  a  young 
girl  of  fifteen  on  whose  face  was  a  black  secretion.  On  attempting  to  remove  it 
by  washing,  much  pain  was  caused.  The  quantity  removed  by  soap  and  water 
at  one  time  was  sufficient  to  make  four  basins  of  water  as  black  as  if  with 
India  ink.  It  seemed  to  be  physiologically  analogous  to  melanosis.  The 
cessation  of  the  secretion  on  the  forehead  was  followed  by  the  ejection  of  a 
similar  substance  from  the  bowel,  stomach,  and  kidney.  The  secretion  was 
more  abundant  during  the  night,  and  at  one  time  in  its  course  an  erysipelas- 
eruption  made  its  appearance.     A  complete  cure  ultimately  followed. 

PurdonP  describes  an  Irish  married  woman  of  forty,  the  subject  of  rheu- 
matic fever,  who  occasionally  had  a  blue  serous  discharge  or  perspiration  that 
literally  flowed  from  her  legs  and  body,  and  accompanied  by  a  miliary  erup- 
tion.   It  was  on  the  posterior  portions,  and  twelve  hours  previous  was  usually 
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prcriMli^l  hy  a  moldy  smell  and  a  prickly  sensation.  On  the  abdomen  and  Ae 
bark  of  the  ne<*k  tliere  was  a  yellowish  secretion.  In  place  of  catamenii 
tliert*  was  a  dis<»har|i:c^  rwldish-green  in  color.  The  patient  denied  haviif 
taken  any  coloring  mattiT  or  chemicals  to  influence  the  color  of  her  pere{nn- 
tion,  and  no  remedy  rt»li(»ved  her  canliac  or  rheumatic  symptoms. 

The  first  English  ease  of  chromidrosis,  or  colored  sweat,  was  published  by 
Yonge  of  Plymouth  in  1709.     In  this  affliction  the  colored  sweating  appears 
symmetrically  in  various  parts  of  the  Ixxly,  the  parts  commonly  aflTected  being 
the  cheeks,  foit'head,  side  of  the  nos<',  whole  fac(»,  chest,  alxlomcn,  backs  of 
the  hands,  finpT-tips,  and  tlie  flexors,  flexun's  at  the  axilUe,  groins,  and  pop- 
liteal spaces.     Although  the  color  is  j^'uerally  black,  nearly  every  color  has 
hiH'u  recordetl.     Coleott  Fox  "  n*iK)rted  a  ^'uuine  cust»,  and  Crocker  speaks 
of  a  case  at  Shadwell  in  a  woman  of  forty-seven  of  natundly  dark  complexion. 
The  howels  were  hahitually  slu^isli,  goin^  thret*  or  four  days  at  least  with- 
out action,  and  latterly  the  woman  had  suff'en'd  from  articular  jjains.      The 
tlis<*oloreil  sweat  came  out  gradually,  lM»ginning  at  the  sides  of  the  faoe^  then 
spii'ading  to  the  eh(^'ks  and  forehead.     When  seen,  the  upper  half  of  the 
forelM»ad,  the  temporal  regions,  and  the  skin  lH'twi»i»n  the  car  and   malar  emi- 
nenee  were  of  a  hlaekish-hrown  color,  with  slight  hyix^remia  of  the  adjacent 
parts ;  the  woman  sai<l  the  color  had  lx*cn  almost  l)lack,  but  she  had  cleaned 
her  face  some.     There  was  evidently  much  fat  in  the  secretion  ;  there  was 
also  seborrhea  of  th(»  sralp.     Washing  with  soap  and  water  had   very  little 
effect  u|>on  it ;  hut  it  was  removinl  with  ether,  the  skin  still  l<x>king  darker 
and  n^lder  than  normal.     After  a  wcekV  treatment  with  stdine  purgatives 
the  diseolonition  was  nmeh  less,  hut  the  patient  still  had  articular  pains,  for 
which  alkalies  wei*e  presc'rilunl ;  she  did  not    agjiin   attend.     Crocker  al^ 
<|Uotes  the  <*ase  oi'  a  girl  of  twenty,  originally  muler  Mackay  of  Brighton. 
Her  affection  had  laste<l  a  vear  and  wsts  limit(Ml  to  the  left  cheek  and  eyebrow. 
Six  months  before  the  patch  apjH'annl  she  had  a  suiH^rficial  bum  which  did 
not  leave  a  distinct  s<*ar,  hut  the  surface  was  slightly  granular.      The  deposit 
was  disiiiictly  fatty,  evidently  sehorrheic  and  of  a  sepia-tint.     The  girl  suf- 
fcrc<l  irom  obstinate  <'onstipation,  the  howels  acting  only  on<v  a  week.     The 
Ici't  side  flii^lic<l  moH'  than  the  rijrht.      In  connection  with  this  case  niav  bo 
iiicntioniKl  one  hv   White  of  Ilarvanl,  a  c:ise  of  unilateral  voUow  chnimi- 
di'n>i>  in  a  man.''    Demons  gives  the  history  of  a  cjise  of  ycHow  sweat  in  a 
pjiticnt  with  three  intcstinnl  calculi. 

Wilson  >:iys  that  cum's  ui'  green,  yellow,  and  blue  pt»rspinition  have  been 
M-en,  and  Ilebni,  Kayer,  and  Fiichs  mention  instance's.  Omnuli  records  a 
ca-e  <»f  blue  perspiration  nn  one-half  the  sen»tnm.  Chojnowski  *^  rectink  a 
eM>e  in  whieli  tln"  perspiration  reseniblcjl  milk. 

Hyperidrosis  oeenrs  a-  a  ^ymjaom  in  many  nervous  diseases,  organic  and 
tinntinnab  nml  its  presence  is  often  ditllenlt   of  explanation.     The  following 
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are  recent  examples :  ^^  Kustermann-  reports  a  case  of  acute  myelitis  in 
which  there  was  profuse  perspiration  above  the  level  of  the  girdle-sensation 
and  none  at  all  below.  Sharkey  reports  a  case  of  tumor  of  the  pons  varolii 
and  left  crus  cerebri,  in  which  for  months  there  was  excessive  generalized 
perspiration ;  it  finally  disappeared  without  treatment.  Hutchinson  describes 
the  case  of  a  woman  of  sixty-four  who  for  four  years  had  been  troubled  by 
excessive  sweating  on  the  right  side  of  the  face  and  scalp.  At  times  she  was 
also  troubled  by  an  excessive  flow  of  saliva,  but  she  could  not  say  if  it  was 
unilateral.  There  was  great  irritation  of  the  right  side  of  the  tongue,  and  for 
two  years  taste  was  totally  abolished.  It  was  normal  at  the  time  of  examina- 
tion. The  author  offered  no  explanation  of  this  case,  but  the  patient  gave  a 
decidedly  neurotic  history,  and  the  symptoms  seem  to  point  with  some  degree 
of  probability  to  hysteria.  Pope  reports  a  peculiar  case  in  which  there  were 
daily  attacks  of  neuralgia  preceded  by  sweating  confined  to  a  bald  spot  on  the 
head.  Rockwell  reports  a  case  of  unilateral  hyperidrosis  in  a  feeble  old  man 
which  he  thought  due  to  organic  affection  of  the  cervical  sympathetic. 

Dupont  •  has  published  an  account  of  a  curious  case  of  chronic  general 
hyperidrosis  or  profuse  sweating  which  lasted  upward  of  six  years.  The 
woman  thus  affected  became  pregnant  during  this  time  and  was  happily  deliv- 
ered of  an  infant,  which  she  nursed  herself.  According  to  Dupont,  this  hyperi- 
drosis was  independent  of  any  other  affection,  and  after  having  been  combated 
fruitlessly  by  various  remedies,  yielded  at  last  to  fluid  extract  of  aconitin. 

Myrtle  ^  relates  the  case  of  a  man  of  seventy-seven,  who,  after  some  flying 
pains  and  fever,  began  to  sweat  profusely  and  continued  to  do  so  until  he  died 
from  exhaustion  at  the  end  of  three  months  from  the  onset  of  the  sweating. 
Richardson  ^  records  another  case  of  the  same  kind.  Crocker  quotes  the  case 
of  a  tailor  of  sixty-five  in  whom  hyperidrosis  had  existed  for  thirty-five  years. 
It  was  usually  confined  to  the  hands  and  feet,  but  when  worst  affected  the 
whole  body.  It  was  absent  as  long  as  he  preserved  the  horizontal  posture, 
but  came  on  directly  when  he  rose ;  it  was  always  increased  in  the  summer 
months.  At  the  height  of  the  attack  the  man  lost  appetite  and  spirit,  had  a 
pricking  sensation,  and  sometimes  minute  red  papules  appeared  all  over  the 
hand.  He  had  tried  almost  every  variety  of  treatment,  but  sulphur  did  the 
most  good,  as  it  had  kept  the  disease  under  for  twelve  months.  Latterly,  even 
that  failed. 

Bachman  ^  reports  the  history  of  a  case  of  hyperidrosis  cured  by  hypnotism. 

Unilateral  and  localized  sweating  accompanies  some  forms  of  nervous 
disturbance.  Mickle  ®  has  discussed  unilateral  sweating  in  the  general  paral- 
ysis of  the  insane.  Ramskill  ^  reports  a  case  of  sweating  on  one  side  of  the  face 
in  a  patient  who  was  subject  to  epileptic  convulsions.     Tak^cs  ^  describes  a 
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case  of  unilateral  sweating  with  proportionate  nen'ous  prostration.  BaTtheh 
low  and  Bryan  rejwrt  unilateral  sweating  of  the  head.  Cason  speaks  of  uni- 
lateral sweating  of  the  head,  face,  and  neck.  EUiotson  *  mentions  sweat  from 
tlie  left  half  of  the  body  and  the  left  extremities  only.  Lewis  ^  reports  a  cik 
of  unilateral  perspiration  with  an  excess  of  temperature  of  3.5°  F.  in  the 
axilla  of  the  iK'rspiring  side.  Mills,  White,  Dow,  and  Duncan  alec  ciie 
instances  of  unilateral  {)erspiratiou.  Boquis  ^  describes  a  case  of  unilatenl 
perspiration  of  the  skin  of  the  head  and  face,  and  instances  of  complebe 
unilatend  perspiration  have  been  frequently  recorded  by  the  older  writers, — 
Tebure,  Marcellus  Donatus,  PauUuii,  and  Hartmann^  discussing  it.  Hyperi- 
drosis  confined  to  the  hands  and  feet  is  quite  common. 

Instances  of  bloody  sweat  and  ^^  stigmata  "  have  been  known  through 
the  ages  and  are  most  inti'resting  anomalies.  In  the  olden  times  there  were 
pt»ople  who  rc^presented  that  in  their  own  persons  they  realized  at  certain 
|x.'riods  the  agonies  of  Gethsemane,  as  j)ortrayed  in  medieval  art,  e.  g.^  hj 
pictures  of  Christ  wearing  the  crown  of  thorns  in  Pilate's  judgment  halL 
Some  of  these  instances  were,  perhap*^,  of  the  nature  of  compensatory  hemor- 
rhage, substituting  the  menses  or  {)eriodic  liemorrhoids,  hemoptysis,  epis- 
taxis,  etc.,  or  possibly  purj)ura.  Extreme  religious  frenzy  or  deep  emotioDB 
might  have  l)een  the  indirect  cause  of  a  number  of  tliese  bleeding  zealoteb 
There  are  instances  on  reconl  in  which  fear  and  other  similar  emotions  have 
caused  a  sweating  of  blood,  the  expression  "  sweating  blood ''  being  not 
un(H)mmon. 

Among  the  older  writers,  Ballonius,®  Marcolini,  and  Riedlin  mention  bloody 
sweat.  The  Ephemeridirs  sj)eaks  of  it  in  front  of  the  hypochondrium.  Paullini 
ol>served  a  saih)r  of  thirty,  who,  falling  six^echless  and  faint  during  a  stonn 
on  the  deck  of  his  ship,  sweateil  a  red  jKirspiration  from  his  entire  body  and 
which  stained  his  eh)thes.  He  also  mentions  bloody  sweat  following  coitus. 
Aristotle  siwaks  of  bloody  sweat,  and  Pellison  describes  a  scar  wliich  periodi- 
c*ally  opened  and  sweated  blocxl.  There  were  many  cases  like  this,  the  scare 
being  usually  in  the  location  of  Christ's  wounds. 

De  Thou  mentions  an  Italian  officer  who  in  1552,  during  the  war  between 
Henry  II.  of  France  and  Emiwmr  Cliarles  V.,  was  tlireatened  witli  public 
execution  ;  he  ])eeame  so  agitatc»il  that  he  sweated  blood  from  every  portion  of 
tlie  biKly.  A  young  Florentine  a]K)ut  to  be  put  to  death  by  an  order  of  Pope 
Sixtus  V.  was  sf)  overcome  with  grief  that  he  shed  bloody  tears  and  sweated 
bltMKl.  Tlu;  Ej)henierides  contains  many  instances  of  bloody  tears  and  sweat 
(Kxrasioned  by  extreme  fear,  mon*  esiHHMally  fear  of  death.  Mezeray  '  men- 
tions that  the  detestabh*  Cliarles  IX.  of  France,  being  under  constant  agitation 
and  emotion,  sank  under  a  disorder  which  was  accompanied  by  an  exudation 
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oontcinplatioii,  chan^in^  often  to  melanclioly,  torror,  to  an  attitude  of  prayer 
or  contrition.  Tiie  fKitiont  Iiorst^If  statinl  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  ecstagy 
she  imagintKl  hen^t'If  surrounded  by  a  brilliant  light ;  figures  then  passed  be- 
fore her,  and  the  suan^sive  sccntns  of  die  crucifixion  were  panoraniically  pro- 
gressive. She  saw  Christ  in  jK'rson — His  clothing,  His  wounds.  His  crown  of 
thorns.  His  cross — its  well  as  the  Apostk^s,  the  holy  women,  and  the  assembled 
Jews.  During  the  ecstasy  the  circulation  of  the  skin  and  heart  was  regular, 
although  at  times  a  sudden  flash  or  j>allor  overspread  the  face^  according  wilh 
the  play  of  the  expression.  From  midday  of  Thursdays,  when  she  took  a 
frugal  meal,  until  eight  o'clock  on  Saturday  mornings  the  girl  took  no  nourish- 
ment, not  even  water,  because  it  was  said  that  she  did  not  feel  the  want  of  it 
and  cx)uld  not  retain  anything  upon  her  stomach.  During  this  time  the  ordi- 
nary secretions  were  susjxjnded." 

Fournier  "  mentions  a  statesman  of  forty-five  who,  following  great  Cabinet 
labors  during  several  yc*ars  and  after  some  worriment,  found  that  the  day  after 
indulging  in  sexual  indiscretions  he  would  be  in  a  febrile  condition,  with 
|)ains  in  the  thighs,  gmins,  legs,  and  p<'nis.   The  veins  of  these  part»  became  en- 
gorged, and  subscHjuently  bhxKi  oozed  from  them,  the  flow  lasting  several  days. 
The  jwnis  was  the  part  most  aifwted.     He  was  under  observation  for  twenty 
months  and  prc^senteil  tlie  simu*  j)henomena  periodically,  except  tliat  during 
the  last  few  montlis  they  were  diminished  in  every  respect*      Fournier  also 
mentions  a  curious  case  of  diaiKxlesis  in  a  woman  injured  by  a  cow.     The 
animal  struck  her  in  the  ej)igastric  region,  she  fell  unconscious,  and  soon  after 
vomited  gn^at  cjuantities  of  blocKl,  and  cx>ntinued  with  c<mvulsive  efforts  of 
expulsion  to  eject  bl<MKl  pericKlically  from  cverj*^  eight  to  fifteen  days,  losing 
possibly  a  |x)un(l  at  «ich  paroxysm.     There  was  no  alteration  of  her  menses. 
A  jJiysician  gave  her  a<tring(Mits,  whicli  jKirtly  suppressed  tlie  vomiting,  but 
tlie  hemorrhage  changed  to  the  skin,  and  every  day  she  sweated  blood  fmm 
tho.  ch(»st,  back  of  the  thighs,  feet,  and  the  extremities  of  the  fingers.      When 
the  bhHKl  ceased  to  flow  from  her  skin  she  lost  her  api^tite,  became  oppressed, 
and  was  confineil  to  her  IkkI  for  some  days.     Itching  always  preceilcd  the  ap- 
jKiirance  af  a  new  flow.     There  was  no  dermal  change  that  could  lie  noticed. 

Fullerton''  mentions  a  girl  of  thirteen  who  had  occasional  oozing  of  blocd 
from  her  l)row,  face,  and  tlie  skin  un<ler  th(»  ey(»s.  Sometimes  a  ]K>uiid  of 
clots  was  finiiid  about  her  fare  and  pillow.  The  bhxxl  first  ap]ieured  in  a 
single  clot,  and,  stranjr<'  to  sjiy,  lumps  of  flc^shy  substance  and  minute  pica's 
of  bone  were  <liseharged  all  ilay.  This  latter  discharge  became  more  infre- 
<|ueut,  the  bone  being  rrplaced  by  cartilaginous  substance.  There  was  no 
pain,  diseoloratioM,  swelling,  or  soreness,  and  after  this  strange  anomaly  dis- 
app(»ared  nimstniation  regularly  connneneed.  Van  Swietcn*^  mentions  a 
young  lady  who  ironi  \\vv  twelfth  year  at  her  inenstnial  periods  ha<l  hem- 
orrhajres  from  pustules  in  the  skin,  tlie  pustules  disapiK*aring  in  the  interval. 

u  3U-J,  iv.,  ISU.      >'  Phihuk'lphiu  Jour,  ot  Med.  uiul  i'liyr^ical Scieuces,  1825.      c  755,  xiL,8& 
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Schmidt's  Jahrbiicher  for  1836  gives  an  account  of  a  woman  who  had  dis- 
eased ovaries  and  a  rectovesicovaginal  fistula,  and  though  sometimes  cata- 
menia  appeared  at  the  proper  place  it  was  generally  arrested  and  hemorrhage 
appeared  on  the  face.  Chambers  *  mentions  a  woman  of  twenty-seven  who 
suffered  from  bloody  sweat  after  the  manner  of  the  stigmatists,  and  P^trone  ^ 
mentions  a  young  man  of  healthy  antecedents,  the  sweat  from  whose  axilka 
and  pubes  was  red  and  very  pungent.  P^trone  believes  it  was  due  to  a 
chromogenic  micrococcus,  and  relieved  the  patient  by  the  use  of  a  five  per 
cent  solution  of  caustic  potash.  Chloroform,  ether,  and  phenol  had  been  tried 
without  success.  Hebra  ^'^  mentions  a  young  man  in  whom  the  blood  spurted 
from  the  hand  in  a  spiral  jet  corresponding  to  the  direction  of  the  duct  of 
the  sweat-gland.     Wilson  *^  refers  to  five  cases  of  bloody  sweat. 

There  is  a  record  *^  of  a  patient  who  once  or  twice  a  day  was  attacked  with 
swelling  of  the  scrotum,  which  at  length  acquired  a  deep  red  color  and  a  stony 
hardness,  at  which  time  the  blood  would  spring  from  a  hundred  points  and 
flow  in  the  finest  streams  until  the  scrotum  was  again  empty. 

Hill  ^  describes  a  boy  of  four  who  during  the  sweating  stage  of  malaria 
sweated  blood  from  the  head  and  neck.  Two  months  later  the  skin-hem- 
orrhages ceased  and  the  boy  died^  vomiting  blood  and  with  bloody  stools. 

Postmortem  sweating  is  described  in  the  Ephemerides  and  reported  by 
Hasenest  ®  and  Schneider.     Bartholinus  ^  speaks  of  bloody  sweat  in  a  cadaver. 

In  considering  the  anomalies  of  lactation  we  shall  first  discuss  those  of 
color  and  then  the  extraordinary  places  of  secretion.  Black  milk  is  spoken  of 
by  the  Ephemerides  and  Paullini.  Red  milk  has  been  observed  by  Cramer 
and  Viger.8  Green  milk  has  been  observed  by  Lanzonius,  Riverius,^^  and 
PauUini.^^^  The  Ephemerides  also  contains  an  account  of  green  milk. 
Yellow  milk  has  been  mentioned  in  the  Ephemerides  and  its  cause  ascribed  to 
eating  rhubarb. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  some  cathartics  administered  to  nursing 
mothers  are  taken  from  the  breast  by  their  infants,  who,  notwithstanding  its 
indirect  mode  of  administration,  exhibit  the  effects  of  the  original  drug.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  some  poisons,  and  instances  of  lead-poisoning  and 
arsenic-poisoning  have  been  seen  in  children  who  have  obtained  the  toxic  sub- 
stance in  the  mother's  milk.  There  is  one  singular  case  on  record  in  which  a 
child  has  been  poisoned  from  the  milk  of  its  mother  after  she  had  been  bitten 
by  a  serpent.^ 

Paullini  and  the  Ephemerides  give  instances  of  milk  appearing  in  the  per- 
spiration, and  there  are  numerous  varieties  of  milk-metastasis  recorded. 
Dolfieus  and  Nuck  *  mention  the  appearance  of  milk  in  tlie  saliva.  Auten- 
reith  mentions  metastasis  of  milk  through  an  abdominal  abscess  to  the  thigh, 

a  476,  1861.  b  747^  Nov.,  1884.  c  504,  xviii. 
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and  Baltlmzaar  also  mentions  excretion  of  milk  from  the  thigh.  Bourdon  ^ 
mentioiLs  milk  from  the  thigh,  labia,  and  vulva.  Klein  *  speaks  of  the 
metastasis  of  the  milk  to  the  lochia.  Ganlanc  ^  speaks  of  metastasis  to  the 
lungs,  and  there  is  anotlier  case  on  record  in  which  this  phenomenon  canwd 
asphyxia.  Schenck  ^  describes  excretion  of  milk  from  the  bladder  and  utenis. 
Jaeger  in  1770  at  Tubingen  descrit)es  the  metastasis  of  milk  to  the  umbili- 
cus, Haen  ^'  to  the  back,  and  Schurig  ^^  to  a  wound  in  the  foot.  Knack- 
stcdt  has  seen  an  abscess  of  the  thigh  which  contained  eight  pounds  of  milk. 
Hauser  *^  gives  the  historj'  of  a  case  in  which  the  kidneys  secreted  milk  vicari- 
ouslv. 

Then'  is  the  histor\'  of  a  woman  wlio  suffered  from  metastasis  of  milk  to 
tlie  stomach,  and  who,  with  convulsive  action  of  tlie  chest  and  abdomen, 
vomited  it  daily.'^  A  i)eculiar  instance  of  milk  in  a  tumor  is  tliat  of  a  Mrs. 
Reed,  who,  when  pregnant  with  twins,  developed  an  abdominal  tumor  from 
which  25  {H>unds  of  milk  was  drawn  off.® 

There  is  a  Frt»nch  re|K)rt '  of  secretion  of  milk  in  the  scrotum  of  a  man 
of  twenty-one.  The  scn>tuni  wsu?  tumefied,  and  to  the  touch  gave  the  senaa- 
ti(m  of  a  human  breast,  and  the  parts  were  pigmented  similar  to  an  eDgoijged 
bn^st.     Analysis  showed  the  s(K;retion  to  have  been  true  human  milk. 

Cases  of  lactation  in  the  new-bom  are  not  infrequent,  Bartholiniu, 
Barici»lli,  Muraltus,  Deusingius,  Khodius,  Schenck,  and  Schurig  mention 
instances  of  it.  Canlanus  destTilx's  an  infant  of  one  month  whcjse  breasts 
were  swollen  and  gjive  milk  copiously.  Battersby  *  cites  a  description  of  a 
male  child  tlmM*  wwks  old  whose  breasts  were  full  of  a  fluid,  analysis  proving 
it  to  have  Ikh^'U  human  milk  ;  Darby,  in  the  simie  journal,  mentions  a  child 
of  eight  days  whosi*  bn^asts  wen*  so  engorginl  that  the  nurse  had  to  milk  it 
Faye**  gives  an  inten»sting  |m|K»r  in  which  he  has  collected  many  instances  of 
milk  in  the  breasts  of  the  new-born.  Jonston  *  details  a  description  of  lacta- 
tion in  an  infant.     VariotJ  mentions  niilk-stH^rc»ti(m  in  the  new-born  and  aavs 

■ 

that  it  generally  tak(\s  place  from  the  eighth  to  the  fiftet»nth  day  and  not  in  the 
first  week.  He  also  adds  that  j)roba])ly  nianunarj'  abscesses  in  the  new-bom 
could  be  avoidinl  if  tin*  milk  were  s(ju(»oz(h1  out  of  the  breasts  in  tlie  first  davsw 
Variot  sjiys  that  out  of  IVI  children  of  lM)th  sexc*s,  aged  fix>m  six  to  nine  months, 
all  but  six  sIiowimI  the  i)resi'n(»e  of  milk  in  the  bn'asts.  Gibb  ^  mentions  copious 
milk-secn»tion  in  an  infant,  and  Swonler^  and  Menard"  have  seen  young 
babes  with  al)undant  niilk-seeretiou. 

Precocious  Lactation. — Bo<»hut"  sjiys  that  he  saw  a  child  whose  breasts 
were  largt^  and  eoniph^tely  develoiKnl,  offering  a  striking  contrast  to  the  slight 
devel<)j)nient  of  the  thonix.     They  wen^  as  largt*  as  a  stout   man's  fist,  pear- 
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shaped,  with  a  rosy  areola,  in  the  center  of  which  was  a  nipple.  These  pre- 
cocious breasts  increased  in  size  at  the  beginning  of  the  menstrual  epoch  (which 
was  also  present)  and  remained  enlarged  while  the  menses  lasted.  The  vulva 
was  covered  with  thick  hair  and  the  external  genitalia  were  well  developed. 
The  child  was  reticent,  and  with  a  doll  was  inclined  to  play  the  role  of 
mother. 

Baudelocque  mentions  a  girl  of  eight  who  suckled  her  brother  with  her 
extraordinarily  developed  breasts.  In  1783  this  child  milked  her  breasts  in 
the  presence  of  the  Royal  Academy  at  Paris.  Belloc  spoke  of  a  similar  case. 
There  is  another  of  a  young  negress  who  was  able  to  nourish  an  infant  ;*  and 
among  the  older  writers  we  read  accounts  of  young  virgins  who  induced  lacta- 
tion by  applying  infants  to  their  breasts.  Bartholinus,  Benedictus,  Hippocrates, 
Lentilius,  Salmuth,  and  Schenck  mention  lactation  in  virgins. 

De  la  Coide  describes  a  case  in  which  lactation  was  present,  though 
menstruation  had  always  been  deficient.  Dix,  at  the  Derby  Infirmary,**  has 
observed  two  females  in  whom  there  was  continued  lactation,  although  they 
had  never  been  pregnant.  The  first  was  a  chaste  female  of  twenty-five,  who 
for  two  years  had  abundant  and  spontaneous  discharge  of  milk  that  wetted  the 
linen  ;  and  the  other  was  in  a  prostitute  of  twenty,  who  had  never  been  preg- 
nant, but  who  had,  nevertheless,  for  several  months  an  abundant  secretion  of 
healthy  milk.  Zoologists  know  that  a  nonpregnant  bitch  may  secrete  milk 
in  abundance.     Delafond  and  de  Sinn^fy  have  cited  instances. 

Lactation  in  the  aged  has  been  frequently  noticed.  Amatus  Lusi- 
tanus"*  and  Schenck  have  observed  lactation  in  old  women ;  in  recent  years 
Dunglison  has  collected  some  instances.  Semple  *^  relates  the  history  of  an 
elderly  woman  who  took  charge  of  an  infant  the  mother  of  which  had  died  of 
puerperal  infection.  As  a  means  of  soothing  the  child  she  allowed  it  to  take 
the  nipple,  and,  strange  to  say,  in  thirty-six  hours  milk  appealed  in  her 
breasts,  and  soon  she  had  a  flow  as  copious  as  she  had  ever  had  in  her  early 
married  life.  The  child  thrived  on  this  production  of  a  sympathetic  and 
spontaneous  lactation.  Sir  Hans  Sloane  mentions  a  lady  of  sixty-eight  who, 
though  not  having  borne  a  child  for  twenty  years,  nursed  her  grandchildren, 
one  after  another. 

Mont^re^'  describes  a  woman  in  the  Department  of  Charente  who  bore  two 
male  children  in  1 8 10.  Not  having  enough  milk  for  both,  and  being  too  poor  to 
secure  the  assistance  of  a  midwife,  in  her  desperation  she  sought  an  old  woman 
named  Lavei^,  a  widow  of  sixty-five,  whose  husband  had  been  dead  twenty- 
nine  years.  This  old  woman  gave  the  breast  to  one  of  the  children,  and  in  a 
few  days  an  abundant  flow  of  milk  was  present.  For  twenty-two  months  she 
nursed  the  infant,  and  it  thrived  as  well  as  its  brother,  who  was  nursed  by 
their  common  mother — in  fact,  it  was  even  the  stronger  of  the  two. 

Dargan  ^  tells  of  a  case  of  remarkable  rejuvenated  lactation  in  a  woman  of 
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sixty,  who,  in  play,  placed  the  child  to  her  breast^  and  to  her  surprise  after 
three  weeks'  nursing  of  this  kind  there  appeared  an  abundant  supply  of  milk, 
even  exceeiling  in  amount  that  of  the  young  mother. 

Blanchard  ^  mentions  milk  in  the  breasts  of  a  woman  of  Hixty,  and  Knme^ 
cites  a  similar  instance.  In  the  Philosophical  Transactions  ^  there  is  an  in- 
stance of  a  woman  of  sixty-c»ight  having  abundant  lactation. 

\Varrc»n,  Boring,  Buzzi,  Stack,  Durston,  Egau,  Scalzi,  Fitzpatrick,  and 
Gill(*spie  mention  rc>juvenation  and  rencweil  lactation  in  aged  women.  Ford* 
has  collected  several  casc»s  in  which  lactation  was  artificially  induced  by  wcmieD 
who,  though  for  some  time  not  having  been  pregnant  themselves^  nursed  for 
others. 

Prolonged  lactation  and  galactorrhea  may  extend  through  several 
pregnancies,     (ireen  ^  reix)rts  the  case  of  a  woman  of  forty-seven,  the  modier 
of  four  children,  who  after  each  weaning  hatl  so  much  milk  constantly  in  her 
breasts  that  it  had  to  lx»  drawn  until  tlie  next  birth.     At  the  time  of  report 
the  milk  was  still  scK^reting  in  abundance.     A  similar  and  oft-quoted  case  was 
that  of  Gomez  Pamo,'  who  descrilxnl  a  woman  in  whom  lactation  seemed  in- 
definit(4y  prolonged  ;  she  marritMl  at  sixteen,  two  years  after  the  establishmeDt 
of  menstruation.     She  Ixicann*  pregnant  shortly  after  marriage,  and  after  de- 
livery had  c»ontinued  lactati<m  for  a  year  without  any  sign  of  returning  men- 
struation.   Agiiin  becoming  pregnant,  she  weaned  her  first  child  and  nursed  the 
other  without  delay  or  complication.     This  oceurrence  took  place  fourteen 
times.     She  nurs<Kl  all  1 4  of  her  children  up  to  the  time  tliat  she  found  her- 
self pregnant  agsiin,  and  during  the  pregnancies  after  the  first  the  flow  of 
milk  never  entirelv  c(»asiKl ;  always  after  the  birth  of  an  infant  she  was  able 
to  nurse  it.     The  milk  wa«  of  g(XKl  (juality  and  always  abundant,  and  during 
the  i)eri(Kl  ])etween  her  first  pregnancy  to  seven  years  after  the  birth  of  her 
last  child  the  menses  had  n(»ver  reappeared.     She  weaned  her  last  child  five 
y(»ars  before  the  time  (►f  re]>ort,  and  since  then  the  milk  had  still  pen^istcd  in 
spite  of  all  treatment.     It  was  sometimes  so  abundant  as  to  necessitate  draw- 
ing it  from  the  breast  to  relieve  i>ainful  tension. 

Kennedy  ^  descrribes  a  woman  of  eighty-one  who  p<»rsistently  menstruated 
through  lactation,  and  for  forty-seven  years  had  uninterruptedly  nurse<l  many 
children,  s<^)me  of  which  were  not  her  o\vn.  Three  years  of  this  time  she  mtis 
a  widow.  At  the  last  reports  she  luul  a  nuKlenite  but  regular  secretion  of 
milk  in  her  eighty-first  year. 

In  regiuxl  to  profuse  lacteal  flow,  Kemv  is  (juoted^as  having  seen  a  young 
woman  in  Japan  from  whom  was  taken  121  ])ints  of  milk  each  day,  which  is 
l)Ossibly  one  of  the  most  extreme  instance  of  (K)ntinucd  galactorrhea  on 
rec<»rd. 

( ialen  refers  to  gynecomastia  or  gynecomazia ;  Aristotle  says  he  has 
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seen  men  with  mamnue  *  which  were  as  well  developed  as  those  of  a  woman, 
and  Paulus  .^^neta  realized  the  fact  in  the  ancient  Greeks.  Subsequently 
Albuoasis  discusses  it  in  his  writings.  Bartholinus,  Behr,  Benedictus,  Borel- 
lus,  Bonet,  the  Ephemerides,  Marcellus  Donatus,  Schenck,  Vesalius,  Schacher, 
Martineau,  and  BufTon  all  discuss  the  anomalous  presence  of  milk  in  the  male 
breast.  Puech  says  that  this  condition  is  found  in  one  ont  of  13,000  con- 
scripts. 

To  B^or,  a  marine  surgeon,*'  we  owe  the  first  scientific  exposition  of  this 
subject^  and  a  little  later  Villeneuve  published  his  article  in  the  French  dic- 
tionary.*'* Since  then  umny  observations  have  been  made  on  this  subject,  and 
quite  recently  Laurent  *'*  has 
published  a  most  exhaustive 
treatise  upon  it 

Robert "  describes  an  old  man 
who  suckled  a  child,  and  Meyer 
discusses  the  case  of  a  castrated 
man  who  was  said  to  suckle  chil- 
dren. It  is  said  that  a  Bishop 
of  Cork,  who  gave  one-half  crown 
to  an  old  Frenchman  of  seventy, 
was  rewarded  by  an  exhibition  of 
his  breasts,  which  were  larger  than 
the  Bishop  had  ever  seen  in  a 
woman.  P^trequin  speaks  of  a 
male  breast  18  incites  long  which 
he  amputated,  and  Laurent  gives 
the  photograph  of  a  man  whose 
breasts  measured  30  cm.  in  cir- 
cumference at  the  base,  and  hung 

like  those  of  a  nursing  woman       ng.  ,78.-m« -ith  ruiijHj«eioped  ™«ma,«  (L.«™nt). 
(Fig.  178). 

In  some  instances  whole  families  with  supernumerary  breasts  are  seen. 
Handyside  ^ves  two  instances  of  quadruple  breasts  in  brothers.  Blancbard  ^ 
speaks  of  a  father  who  had  a  supernumerary  nipple  on  each  breast  and  his 
seven  sons  had  the  same  deformities  ;  it  was  not  noticed  in  the  daughters.  The 
youngest  son  transmitted  this  anomaly  to  his  four  sons.  P^trequin '  describes 
a  man  with  three  mammee,  two  on  the  left  side,  the  third  being  l>encath  the 
others.  He  had  three  sons  with  accessory  mammie  on  the  right  side  and  two 
daughters  with  the  same  anomaly  on  the  left  side.  Savitzky '  reports  a  case 
of  gynecomazia  in  a  peasant  of  twenty-one  whose  father,  elder  brother,  and  a 
cousin  were  similarly  endowed.     The  patient^s  breasts  were  33  cm.  in  circum- 
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ference  and  15  cm.  from  the  nipple  to  the  base  of  the  gland ;  they  resembled 
normal  female  mammve  in  all  respects.  The  penis  and  the  other  genitalia 
were  normal,  but  the  man  had  a  female  voice  and  at>sence  of  facial  hair.  There 
was  an  abundance  of  8ulx!utaneoas  fat  and  a  rather  broad  pelvis. 

M'iltshire  *  said  that  he  knew  a  gynecomast  in  the  person  of  a  distingnished 
naturalist  who  since  tlie  age  of  puberty  observed  activity  in  his  breasts,  aooom- 
panied  with  secretion  of  milky  fluid  which  lasted  for  a  period  of  six  weeks  and 
occurred  every  spring.  This  authority  also  mentions  that  the  French  call 
husbands  who  have  well-develoi)ed  mammse  "  la  couvade ;  *'  the  Germans  call 
male  supernumerary  breasts  "  bauchwarze,"  or  ventral  nipples.      Hutchinson  * 

descril>es  several  cases  of  gynecomazia,  in  which 
the  extenial  genital  organs  decreased  in  prcqior- 
tion  to  the  size  of  the  breast  and   the  manneis 
be<»ame  effeminate.     Cameron,  quoted  by  Sned- 
den,  speaks  of  a  fellow-student  who  had  a  super- 
numerary  nipple,  and  also  says  he  saw  a  case  in 
a  little  boy  who  had  an  extra  pair  of  nipples  mndi 
wider  than  the  ordinary  ones.    Ansiaux,  suigeon 
of  I-/i^ge,  saw  a  conscript  of  thirteen  whose  left 
mamma  was  wtII  developed  like  that  of  a  woman, 
and  whose  nipple  was  surrounded  by  a  large  arp- 
ohi.     He  said  that  this  breast  had  always  been 
larger   than  the  other,  but   since  puberty  had 
grown  gnmtly ;   the  genital   organs  were  well 
formeil.  Morgan  ®  examined  a  seaman  of  twenty- 
one,  admitted  to  the  Royal  Naval  Hospital  at 
Hong  Kong,  whose  right  mamma,  in  size  and 
conformation,  liad  the  ap[)earance  of  the  well- 
develo]H»d  ])reast  of  a  full-grown  woman.     It 
was  lobulatinl  and  had  a  large,  brown-colored 
areola ;  the  nipple,  however,  was  of  the  same 
sizt^  as  that  on  the  left  breast  (Fig.  179).     The  man  stated  that  he  first  ob- 
served the  breast  to  enlarge  at  sixteen  and  a  half  years ;  since  that  time  it 
had  steadily  increased,  ])ut  there  was  no  milk  at  any  time  from  the  nipple ;  the 
external  genital  orgims  w<Te  w(»ll  and  fully  developed.     He  complained  of  no 
])ain  or  uneasiness  exee]>t  when  in  drilling  aloft  his  brwist  came  in  contact  with 
the  r(»j)es. 

Gniger  of  St.  Petersburg^  divides  gynecomazia  into  three  classes  : — 

(1)  That  in  which  the  niah^  gtnierative  organs  are  normal ; 

(2)  In  which  they  are  deformed  ; 

(;i)  In  which  the  anomaly  is  sjmrious,  the  breast  biding  a  mass  of  fiEit  or  a 
new  irrowth. 

a  224, 18t!4,  i.,  654.       ^  J 66,  iii.,  326.      c  476, 1875,  ii.,  767.      d  Quoted  224,  1886,  ii.,  172. 
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The  same  journal  quotes  an  instance  (possibly  Morgan's  case)  in  a  young  man 
of  twenty-one  with  a  deep  voice,  excellent  health,  and  genitals  well  developed, 
and  who  cohabited  with  his  wife  regularly.  When  sixteen  his  right  breast  be- 
gan to  enlarge,  a  fact  that  he  attributed  to  the  pressure  of  a  rope.  Glandular 
substance  could  be  distinctly  felt,  but  there  was  no  milk-secretion.  The  left 
breast  was  normal.     Schuchardt  has  collected  272  cases  of  gynecomazia. 

Instances  of  Men  Suckling  Infants. — ^These  instances  of  gynecomazia 
are  particularly  interesting  when  the  individuals  display  ability  to  suckle  in- 
fants. Hunter  refers  to  a  man  of  fifty  who  shared  equally  with  his  wife  the 
suckling  of  their  children.  There  is  an  instance  of  a  sailor  who,  having  lost 
his  wife,  took  his  son  to  his  own  breast  to  quiet  him,  and  after  three  or  four 
days  was  able  to  nourish  him.*  Humboldt  describes  a  South  American  peasant 
of  thirty-two  who,  when  his  wife  fell  sick  inunediately  after  delivery,  sustained 
the  child  with  his  own  milk,  which  came  soon  after  the  application  to  the  breast ; 
for  five  months  the  child  took  no  other  nourishment.  In  Franklin's  "  Voyages 
to  the  Polar  Seas  "  he  quotes  the  instance  of  an  old  Chippewa  who,  on  losing  his 
wife  in  childbirth,  had  put  his  infant  to  his  breast  and  earnestly  prayed  that 
milk  might  flow ;  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  eventually  produce  enough  milk 
to  rear  the  child.  The  left  breast,  with  which  he  nursed,  afterward  retained  its 
unusual  size.  According  to  Mehliss  some  missionaries  in  Brazil  in  the  six- 
teenth century  asserted  that  there  was  a  whole  Indian  nation  whose  women 
had  small  and  withered  breasts,  and  whose  children  owed  their  nourishment 
entirely  to  the  males.  Hall  exhibited  to  his  class  in  Baltimore  a  negro  of 
fifty-five  who  had  suckled  all  his  mistress'  family.  Dunglison  reports  this 
case  in  1837,  and  says  that  the  mammae  projected  seven  inches  from  the  chest, 
and  that  the  external  genital  organs  were  well  developed.  PauUini  and 
Schenck  cite  cases  of  men  suckling  infants,  and  Blumenbach  has  described  a 
male-goat  which,  on  account  of  the  engorgement  of  the  mammae,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  milk  every  other  day  of  the  year. 

Ford  ^  mentions  the  case  of  a  captain  who  in  order  to  soothe  a  child's 
cries  put  it  to  his  breast,  and  who  subsequently  developed  a  fiiU  supply  of 
milk.  He  also  quotes  an  instance  of  a  man  suckling  his  own  children,  and 
mentions  a  n^ro  boy  of  fourteen  who  secreted  milk  in  one  breast.  Homor 
and  Pulido  y  Fernandez  *^  also  mention  similar  instances  of  gynecomazia. 

Human  Odors. — Curious  as  it  may  seem,  each  individual  as  well  as  each 
species  is  in  life  enveloped  with  an  odor  peculiarly  its  own,  due  to  its  exhaled 
breath,  its  excretions,  and  principally  to  its  insensible  perspiration.  The  fac- 
ulty of  recognizing  an  odor  in  difierent  individuals,  although  more  developed 
in  savage  tribes,  is  by  no  means  unknown  in  civilized  society.  Foumier 
quotes  the  instance  of  a  young  man  who,  like  a  dog,  could  smell  the  enemy  by 
scent,  and  who  by  smell  alone  recognized  his  own  wife  from  other  persons.  ^ 

*  302,  XXX.,  384.  b  579,  169,  39. 
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Foumier  also  ■  mentions  a  French  woman,  an  inhabitant  of  Naples,  who  had 
an  extrt^me  sujK^rsensitivcncss  of  smell.  The  slightest  odor  was  to  her  intoler- 
able ;  sometimes  she  could  not  tolerate  the  presence  of  certain  individaal& 
She  CH^iild  tell  in  a  numerous  circle  which  women  were  menstruating.  ThL- 
woman  c^)uld  not  sleep  in  a  bed  which  any  one  else  had  made,  and  for  this 
reason  discharged  her  maid,  prej>aring  her  own  toilet  and  her  sleeping  apart- 
ments. Cadet  de  Gassicourt  witnessed  this  peculiar  instance,  and  in  con- 
sultation with  several  of  the  physicians  of  Paris  attributed  tliis  exceaave 
sensitiveness  tx)  the  climate.  There  Ls  a  tale  told  of  a  Hungarian  monk** 
who  affirmeil  that  he  was  able  to  decide  the  chastity  of  females  by  the  sense 
of  smell  alone.  It  is  well  known  that  some  savage  tribes  with  their  laige, 
ojK^u  nostrils  not  only  recognize  their  enemies  but  also  track  game  the  same  as 
hounds. 

Individual  Odors. — Many  individuals  are  said  to  have  exluded  particu- 
larly strong  odors,  and  historj^  is  full  of  such  instances.  We  are  told  Irr 
Plutarch  that  Alexander  the  Great  exhalal  an  odor  similar  to  that  of  violet 
flowers,  and  his  undergarments  always  smelled  of  this  natural  perfume.  It 
is  said  that  Cujas  offennl  a  i)articular  analogy  to  this.  On  the  contrary,  there 
are  certain  jK»i*sons  si>oken  of  who  exhaled  a  sulphurous  (xior.  Martial  ®*  said 
that  Thais  wa<  an  example  of  the  clitss  of  people  whose  odor  was  insupportable. 
Schmidt  has  insert<»d  in  the  Ephemerides  an  account  of  a  journeyman  sad- 
dler, twenty-three  years  of  ag(»,  of  rather  n)bust  constitution,  whose  handii 
exhaled  a  smell  of  sulphur  so  j>owerful  and  jK*netrating  as  to  rapidly  fill  any 
room  in  which  he  haj)jKni(Hl  to  l)e.  Raver  was  once  consulted  by  a  valet-de- 
chambn*  who  could  never  k(H'p  a  place  in  consequence  of  tlie  odor  he  left 
Ix^hind  him  in  the  nnmis  in  which  he  M'orked. 

Hammond  *•  is  quote<l  with  saying  that  when  the  blesse<l  Ventumi  of  Bor- 
gamons  officiatc^l  at  the  altar  jH^>ple  struggled  to  come  near  him  in  order  to 
enjoy  th(»  odor  he  exhalcKl.  It  was  said  that  St.  Francis  de  Paul,  after  he  had 
subjected  himsiOf  to  frequent  disciplinar}'  inflictions,  including  a  fast  of  thirty- 
eight  to  forty  days,  exhahnl  a  most  sensible  and  delicious  odor.  Hanunond 
attri])utes  the  jK»euliar  odors  of  tlu^  siiints  of  earlier  days  to  neglect  of  washing 
and,  in  a  mr^asun',  to  aifections  of  the  nerN'ous  system.  It  may  be  added  that 
these  (xlors  were  augmented  by  aromatics,  incense,  etc.,  artifically  applied.  In 
more  nuKlern  times  Malher])e  and  Hnllerwere  said  todiffiisefrom  their  bodies 
the  agreeable  (nlor  of  musk.  These  "  iuiman  flowers,^'  to  use  Goethe's  expres- 
sion, are  more  highly  |KTfunuMl  in  Southern  latitudes. 

Modifying  Causes. — Aeeonling  to  Brieude,  sex,  age,  climate,  liabits,  ail- 
ments,the  j)assions,the  emotions,  and  the  occupations  modify  the  difference  in  the 
humors  exliale<l,  resulting  in  necessarily  diffeivnt  (nlors.  Nursing  infants  have 
a  jM'culiar  sourish  smell,  eausinl  by  the  butyric  acid  of  the  milk,  while  bottle- 
fed  children  smell  like  strong  butter.     After  being  weaned  tlie  odors  of  the 

a  30-i,  iv.,  m.  b  491,  iflTg^  279. 
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babies  become  less  decided.  Boys  when  they  reach  puberty  exhibit  peculiar 
odors  which  are  similar  to  those  of  animals  when  in  heat.  These  odors  are 
leading  symptoms  of  what  Borden  calls  "seminal  fever"  and  are  more 
strongly  marked  in  those  of  a  voluptuous  nature.  They  are  said  to  be  caused 
by  the  absorption  of  spermatic  fluid  into  the  circulation  and  its  subsequent 
elimination  by  the  skin.  This  peculiar  circumstance,  however,  is  not  seen 
in  girls,  in  whom  menstruation  is  sometimes  to  be  distinguished  by  an  odor 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  leather.  Old  age  produces  an  odor  similar  to  that 
of  dry  leaves,  and  there  have  been  persons  who  declared  that  they  could  tell 
approximately  the  age  of  individuals  by  the  sense  of  smell. 

Certain  tribes  and  races  of  people  have  characteristic  odors.  Ne- 
groes have  a  rank  ammoniacal  odor,  unmitigated  by  cleanliness;  according 
to  Pruner-Bey  it  is  due  to  a  volatile  oil  set  free  by  the  sebaceous  follicles. 
The  Esquimaux  and  Greenlanders  have  the  odors  of  their  greasy  and  oily 
foods,  and  it  is  said  that  the  Cossacks,  who  live  much  with  their  horses,  and 
who  are  principally  vegetarians,  will  leave  the  atmosphere  charged  with  odors 
several  hours  after  their  passage  in  numbers  through  a  neighborhood.  The 
lower  race  of  Chinamen  are  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  musty  odor,  which 
may  be  noticed  in  the  laundrj'^  shops  of  this  countrj'.  Some  people,  such  as 
the  low  grade  of  Indians,  have  odors,  not  distinctive,  and  solely  due  to  the 
filth  of  their  persons.  Food  and  drink,  as  have  been  mentioned,  markedly 
influence  the  odor,  of  an  individual,  and  those  perpetually  addicted  to  a  sj)ecial 
diet  or  drink  have  a  particular  odor. 

Odor  after  Coitus. — Preismann  in  1877  makes  the  statement  that  for 
six  hours  after  coitus  there  is  a  peculiar  odor  noticeable  in  the  breath,  owing 
to  a  peculiar  secretion  of  the  buccal  glands.  He  says  that  this  odor  is  most 
perceptible  in  men  of  about  thirty-five,  and  can  be  discerned  at  a  distance  of 
from  four  to  six  feet.  He  also  adds  that  this  fact  would  be  of  great  medico- 
legal value  in  the  early  arrest  of  those  charged  with  rape.  In  this  connection 
the  analogy  of  the  breath  immediately  afi^r  coitus  to  the  odor  of  chloroform 
has  been  mentioned.*  The  same  article  states  that  after  coitus  naturally  foul 
breath  becomes  sweet. 

The  emotions  are  said  to  have  a  decided  influence  on  the  odor  of  an 
individual.  Gambrini,  quoted  by  Monin,**  mentions  a  young  man,  unfortunate 
in  love  and  violently  jealous,  whose  whole  body  exhaled  a  sickening,  pernicious, 
and  fetid  odor.  Orteschi  met  a  young  lady  who,  without  any  possibility  of 
fraud,  exhaled  the  strong  odor  of  vanilla  from  the  commissures  of  her  fingers. 

Rayer  speaks  of  a  woman  under  his  care  at  the  Hdpital  dc  la  Charity 
affected  with  chronic  peritonitis,  who  some  time  before  her  death  exhaled  a  very 
decided  odor  of  musk.  The  smell  had  been  noticed  several  days,  but  was 
thought  to  be  due  to  a  bag  of  musk  put  purposely  into  the  bed  to  overpower 
other  bad  smells.     The  woman,  however,  gave  full  assurance  that  she  had  no 

*  536,  1883,  i.,  374.  ^  **Sur  les  Odeure  du  Corps  Humain."     Paris,  1885. 
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kind  of  perfume  about  her  and  that  her  clothes  had  been  frequently  ohaiiged. 
The  odor  of  musk  in  this  case  was  very  perceptible  on  the  anna  and  otfaer 
portions  of  the  body,  but  did  not  become  more  powerful  by  firictirai.  After 
continuing  for  about  eight  days  it  grew  fainter  and  nearly  vanished  befim  tlie 
patient's  death.     Speranza  ^  relates  a  similar  case. 

Complexion. — Par6^^^  states  that  persons  of  red  hair  and  freckled  eom- 
})lexion  have  a  noxious  exhalation ;  the  odor  of  prussio  acid  is  said  to  eonae 
from  dark  individuals,  while  blondes  exhale  a  secretion  resembling  mask.  Fit 
persons  frequently  have  an  oleaginous  smell. 

The  disorders  of  the  nervous  system  are  said  to  be  associated  wifk 
peculiar  odors.     F6vre  says  the  odor  of  the  sweat  of  lunatics  reBanUes 
that  of  yellow  deer  or  miee^  and  Knight  remarks  that  the  absence  of  duB 
symptom  would  enable  him  to  tell  whetlier  insanity  was  feigned  or  not.    Bor- 
rows declares  that  in  the  absence  of  further  evidence  he  would  not  hesitate  to 
pn)nounce  a  person  insane  if  he  could  perceive  certain  associate  odon.     Sv 
William  Gull  and  others  are  credited  with  asserting  that  they  oould  deteel 
sy[)hilis  by  smell.     Weir  Mitchell  has  observed  that  in  lesions  of  nerves  the 
corresponding  cutaneous  area  exhaled  the  odor  of  stagnant  water.     Hammond 
refers  to  three  cases  under  his  notice  in  whiqh  8j)ecific  odors  were  the  resolli 
of  affections  of  the  nervous  system.     One  of  these  cases  was  a  youi^  woman 
of  hysterical  tendencies  who  exhaled  tlie  odor  of  violets,  which  pervaded  her 
apartments.     This  odor  was  given  off  the  left  half  of  the  chest  only  and 
could  be  obtained  concentratcxl  by  collecting  the  perspiration  on  a  handkci^ 
chief;  heating  it  with  four  ounces  of  spirit,  and  distilling  the   remaining 
mixture.     The  administration  of  the  salicylate  of  soda  modified  in  degree  duB 
violaceous  odor.     Hammond  also  speaks  of  a  young  lady  subject  to  chora 
whose   insensible  ]x'rspiration  had  an  odor  of  pineapples ;  a  hypochondfine 
gentleman  under  his  can^  smelled  of  violets.     In  this  connection  he  mention 
a  young  woman  who,  when  suffering  from  intense  sick  headache^  exhaled  an 
odor  rc^sembling  that  of  Limburger  cheese. 

Barbier  met  a  ease  of  disordered  innervation  in  a  cajitain  of  infantry,  the 
upiMT  half  of  whose  Ixxly  was  subject  to  such  offensive  perspiration  dint 
despit<^  all  treatment  he  had  to  finally  resign  liis  commission. 

In  lethargy  and  catale}>sy  the  {)erspiration  veiy  often  has  a  cadaverons 
(xlor,  which  has  probably  occiisionally  led  to  a  mistaken  diagnosis  of  dmfh 
Sc*ha}>er  and  de  Meani  ^^"^  spt»ak  of  persons  having  a  cadaveric  odor  daring 
their  entin>  life. 

Various  ingesta  readily  give  evidence  of  themselves  by  their  infloenoe 
uiK>n  the  breath.  It  has  been  remarked  that  the  breath  of  individuals  wlio 
have  rt^^iMitly  ix'riorme<l  a  prolonged  necropsy  smells  for  some  hours  of  the 
(xlor  of  the  cadaver.  Such  things  a^*  copaiba,  cubebSy  sandalwood,  alooholi 
cH)if*eey  etc.,  have  their  nx'ognizable  fnignuice.     There  is  an  instance  of  a 
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young  woman  taking  Fowler's  solution  who  had  periodic  offensive  axillary- 
sweats  that  ceased  when  the  medicine  was  discontinued. 

Henry  of  Navarre  was  a  victim  of  bromidrosis ;  proximity  to  him  was 
insufferable  to  his  courtiers  and  mistresses,  who  said  that  his  odor  was  like 
that  of  carrion.  Tallemant  says  that  when  his  wife,  Marie  de  M6dicis, 
approached  the  bridal  night  with  him  she  perfumed  her  apartments  and  her 
person  with  the  essences  of  the  flowers  of  her  country  in  order  that  she  might 
be  spared  the  disgusting  odor  of  her  spouse.  Some  persons  are  afflicted  with 
an  excessive  perspiration  of  the  feet  which  often  takes  a  disgusting  odor.  The 
inguinoscrotal  and  inguinovulvar  perspirations  have  an  aromatic  odor  like 
that  of  the  genitals  of  either  sex. 

During  menstruation,  hyperidrosis  of  the  axillae  diffuses  an  aromatic  odor 
similar  to  that  of  acids  or  chloroform,  and  in  suppression  of  menses,  according 
to  the  Ephemerides,  the  odor  is  as  of  hops. 

Odors  of  Disease. — ^The  various  diseases  have  their  own  peculiar  odors. 
The  "  hospital  odor,"  so  well  known,  is  essentially  variable  in  character  and 
chiefly  due  to  an  aggregation  of  cutaneous  exhalations.  The  wards  containing 
women  and  children  are  perfumed  with  butyric  acid,  while  those  containing 
men  are  influenced  by  the  presence  of  alkalies  like  ammonia. 

Grout,  icterus,  and  even  cholera  (Drasch  and  Porker)  have  their  own  odors. 
Older  observers,  confirmed  by  Doppner,  say  that  all  the  plague-patients  at 
Vetlianka  difliised  an  odor  of  honey.  In  diabetes  there  is  a  marked  odor  of 
apples.  The  sweat  in  dysentery  unmistakably  bears  the  odor  of  the  dejecta. 
B6hier  calls  the  odor  of  typhoid  tliat  of  the  blood,  and  Berard  says  that  it 
attracts  flies  even  before  death.  Typhus  has  a  mouse-like  odor,  and  the  fol- 
lowing diseases  have  at  different  times  been  described  as  having  peculiar 
odors, — measles,  the  smell  of  freshly  plucked  feathers ;  scarlatina,  of  bread 
hot  from  the  oven ;  eczema  and  impetigo,  the  smell  of  mold ;  and  rupia,  a 
decidedly  offensive  odor. 

The  hair  has  peculiar  odors,  differing  in  individuals.  The  hair  of  the 
Chinese  is  known  to  have  the  odor  of  musk,  which  cannot  be  washed  away  by  the 
strongest  of  chemicals.  Oftien  the  distinctive  odor  of  a  female  is  really  due 
to  the  odor  of  great  masses  of  hair.  It  is  said  that  wig-makers  simply  by 
the  sense  of  smell  can  tell  whether  hair  has  been  cut  from  the  living  head  or 
from  combings,  as  hair  loses  its  odor  when  it  falls  out  In  the  paroxysms  of 
hysteroepilepsy  the  hair  sometimes  has  a  specific  odor  of  ozone.  Taenia  favosa 
gives  to  the  scalp  an  odor  resembling  that  of  cat's  urine. 

Sexual  Influence  of  Odors. — In  this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  there  is  a  peculiar  form  of  sexual  perv^ersion,  called  by  Binet  "  fetich- 
ism,"  in  which  the  subject  displays  a  perverted  taste  for  the  odors  of  hand- 
kerchiefs, shoes,  underclothing,  and  other  articles  of  raiment  worn  by  the 
opposite  sex.     Binet  maintains  tliat  these  articles  play  the  part  of  the  "  fetich  " 

in  early  theology.     It  is  said  that  the  favors  given  by  the  ladies  to  the  knights 
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in  the  Mi<lclle  Ages  w(»ro  not  only  tokens  of  remembrance  and  appreciation, 
but  sexual  exeitants  jl<  well.  In  his  rtanarkable  "  Osphrfeiologie,"  Cloqurt 
calls  attention  to  the  sexual  pleasure  excitc^l  by  the  odors  of  flowers,  and  telU 
how  Richelieu  excited  his  sexual  functions  by  living  in  an  atmosphere  loaded 
with  these  jx^rlunies.  In  th(»  Orient  the  han»ms  are  perfumed  with  intense 
extnicts  and  flowers^  in  accordance  with  the  strong  belief  in  the  aphrodi^ 
eflect  of  odors. 

Krafl[\-Ebing*  quotes  several  intert»sting  castas  in  which  the  connection 
between  the  olfactorj'  an<l  sexual  functions  is  strikingly  verified. 

"  The  cju*e  of  Henry  III.  shows  that  contact  with  a  person's  perspiration 
may  Ix*  tlu*  exciting  caus<»  of  piu^sionate  love.  At  the  betrothal  feast  of  the 
King  of  Navarn*  and  Margjiret  of  Valois  he  awndentally  dried  his  face  with 
a  gjirnient  of  Maria  of  Chaves  which  wits  moist  with  her  j>erspi ration. 
Although  she  was  tlie  bride  of  the  Prince  of  Cond6,  Henry  immediately  con- 
ceived such  a  passion  for  her  that  he  could  n<jt  n^sLst  it,  and,  as  historj'  ishowss, 
ma<le  her  very  unhai)j)y.  An  analogous  instance  is  n^lated  of  Henry  IV., 
whos<»  passion  for  the  beautiful  Gabrielle  is  sjiid  to  have  originated  at  the  ini<tant 
when,  at  a  ball,  he  wifKHl  his  brow  with  her  handkerchief." 

Kraflft-EI)ing  also  says  that  "  one  learns  fnmi  reading  the  work  of  PIobw 
(*  Das  Weil) ')  that  attempts  to  attract  a  [K»rson  of  the  opposite  sex  by  means 
of  th(»  pcTspinition  may  be  discerntsl  in  many  forms  in  popular  psycholog}'. 
In  rt»feivn(»e  to  this  a  <nistom  is  remarkable  which  holds  among  the  natives  of 
the  Philip])ine  Islands  when  they  l)ecome  engaged.  When  it  becomes  neccs- 
sar}'  for  the  engage<l  j)air  to  s<'parate  they  ex(^hange  articles  of  wearing  apparel, 
by  means  of  which  each  becomes  assurid  of  faithfulness.  These  objects  are 
carefully  prc^Tve<l,  covennl  with  kiss<\**,  an<l  sumOUhI." 

The  love  of  jH'rfumes  by  lilx'rtines  and  pn)stitutes,  as  well  as  sensual 
women  of  the  higluT  classes,  is  quite  marke<l.  IIesc*hl  rt»ported  a  ease  of  a 
man  of  fortv-fivi*  in  whom  absence  of  tin*  olfactor\'  sense  was  associated  with 
imjK'rfec^t  dev(»loj)ment  of  the  g(»nitals  ;  it  is  also  well  known  that  olfactory- 
hallucinations  are  frequently  ass<K^iatcMl  with  ]>sychos<'s  of  an  en.>tic  tyjx*. 

Garnier ''  has  recentlv  eoll(»ct<Kl  a  nundxT  of  obser\'ations  of  fotieIiL<m,  in 
which  he  menti(>ns  in<lividuals  who  have  taken  sexual  satisfac*tion  from  the 
<Mlors  of  sIkm's,  night-dresses,  Iw^nnets,  drawers,  menstnial  napkins,  and  other 
objects  of  the  i'eniale  toilet.  He  also  mentions  cniitures  who  have  gloated 
over  the  (Klors  of  the  bhxKl  and  excretions  from  the  bodies  of  women,  and 
«:ives  instances  of  feticliism  of  ]»crsons  who  have  lHH.»n  arrested  in  the  streets 
«>f  Paris  for  cli|>ping  th<'  long  hair  from  young  girls.  There  are  also  on  rea>nl 
instances  of  homosexual  fetieliism,  a  type  of  disgusting  inversion  of  the  sexual 
instinct,  which,  liowevc'r,  it  is  not  in  tli(»  ]>rovince  of  this  work  to  discuss. 

Among  animals  th<'  iniluen<'e  of  tlie  olfactory  ]H'rcc*ptions  on  the  sexual 
sense  is  umnistaUabIt'.     According  to  Knitlt-Kbing,  Althaus  shows  that  ani- 

*  "  PsyrhoiKithia  Stxiialis."  ^  "Les  Feticliistes,"  etc.  Paris,  1896. 
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mals  of  opposite  sexes  are  drawn  to  each  other  by  means  of  olfactory  percep- 
tions, and  that  almost  all  animals  at  the  time  of  rutting  emit  a  very  strong 
odor  from  their  genitals.  It  is  said  that  the  dog  is  attracted  in  this  way  to  the 
bitch  several  miles  away.  An  experiment  by  Schiff  is  confirmatory.  He  extir- 
pated the  olfactory  nerves  of  puppies,  and  found  that  as  they  grew  the  male 
was  unable  to  distinguish  the  female.  Certain  animals,  such  as  the  musk-ox, 
civet-cat,  and  beaver,  possess  glands  on  their  sexual  organs  that  secrete  mate- 
rials having  a  very  strong  odor.  Musk,  a  substance  possessing  the  most  pene- 
trating odor  and  used  in  therapeutics,  is  obtained  from  the  preputial  follicles 
of  the  musk-deer  of  Thibet ;  and  castor,  a  substance  less  penetrating,  is  ob- 
tained from  the  preputial  sacs  of  the  beaver.  Virgin  moths  (Bombyx)  carried 
in  boxes  in  the  pockets  of  entomologists  will  on  wide  commons  cause  the 
appearance  of  males  of  the  same  species. 

Bulimia  is  excessive  morbid  hunger,  also  called  canine  appetite.  While 
sometimes  present  in  healthy  people,  it  is  most  often  seen  in  idiots  and  the 
insane,  and  is  a  symptom  of  diabetes  mellitus.  Mortimer  *  mentions  a  boy  of 
twelve  who,  while  laboring  under  this  affliction,  in  six  days  devoured  food  to 
the  extent  of  384  pounds  and  two  ounces.  He  constantly  vomited,  but  his 
craving  for  food  was  so  insatiable  that  if  not  satisfied  he  would  devour  the 
flesh  off  his  own  bones.  Martyn,^  Professor  of  Botany  at  Cambridge  in  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century,  tells  of  a  boy  ten  years  old  whose  appetite  was 
enormous.  He  consumed  in  one  week  373  pounds  of  food  and  drink.  His 
urine  and  stools  were  voided  in  normal  quantities,  the  excess  being  vomited. 
A  pig  was  fed  on  what  he  vomited,  and  was  sold  in  the  market.  The  boy 
continued  in  this  condition  for  a  year,  and  at  last  reports  was  fast  failing. 
Burroughs  ^  mentions  a  laborer  at  Stanton,  near  Bury,  who  ate  an  ordinary 
leg  of  veal  at  a  meal,  and  fed  at  this  extravagant  rate  for  many  days  together. 
He  would  eat  thistles  and  other  similar  herbs  greedily.  At  times  he  would 
void  worms  as  large  as  the  shank  of  a  clay-pipe,  and  then  for  a  short  period 
the  bulimia  would  disappear. 

Johnston^  mentions  a  case  of  bulimia  in  a  man  who  devoured  large 
quantities  of  raw  flesh.  There  is  an  instance  on  record  ®  of  a  case  of  canine 
appetite  in  which  nearly  400  pounds  of  solid  and  fluid  elements  were  taken  into 
the  body  in  six  days  and  again  ejected.  A  recovery  was  effected  by  giving 
very  concentrated  food,  frequently  repeated  in  small  quantities.  Mason  ^ 
mentions  a  woman  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  in  London  in  the  early  part 
of  this  century  who  was  wretched  unless  she  was  always  eating.  Each  day 
she  consumed  three  quartern-loaves,  three  pounds  of  beef-steak,  in  addition  to 
large  quantities  of  vegetables,  meal,  etc.,  and  water.  Smith  «  describes  a  boy 
of  fourteen  who  ate  continuously  fifteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  and 
who  had  eight  bowel  movements  each  day.     One  year  pre\nous  his  weight 

a  629,  1743,  1066.  b  629,  1743.  c  629,  No.  698.  d  535,  1800,  iii.,  209. 

•  564,  iii.,  501.  t  476,  1870,  i.,  701.  g  545,  1880,  xlii.,  385. 
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was  105  pounds,  but  when  la^^t  seen  he  weighed  284  pounds  and  was  i 

iti^  a  half  pound  daily.     Despite  his  continuouB  eating,  this  boy  ocMUtentlj 

complained  of  hunger. 

Polydipsia  is  an  abnormal  thirst ;  it  may  be  seen  in  persons  otfaenrae 
normal,  or  it  may  be  associated  wuth  diseases — such  as  diabetes  "^ellitmi  or 
diabetes  insipidus.  Mackenzie^  quotes  a  case  from  Trousseau,  in  wiiidian 
individual  afflicted  with  diabetes  insipidus  passed  32  liters  of  urine  daily  and 
drank  enormous  quantities  of  water.  This  patient  subjected  himself  to  seven 
regimen  for  eight  montlis^ — although  one  day,  in  his  agoniesy  he  aeiaed  the 
chaml)er-[)ot  and  drank  its  contents  at  once.  Mackenzie  also  mentions  aa 
infant  of  threi*  who  had  j>olydipsia  from  birth  and  drank  daily  neariy  two 
[Miilfuls  of  water.  At  the  age  of  twent^'^-two  she  married  a  cobbler,  unaware 
<jf  luT  ])ro[K'nsity,  who  found  that  his  earnings  did  not  suffice  to  keep  her  in 
water  alone,  and  he  was  compeUed  to  melt  ice  and  snow  for  her.  She  dnmk 
four  ]>ailfuls  a  day,  the  price  being  12  sous ;  water  in  the  community  was 
scarce  and  had  to  be  bought.  Tliis  woman  bore  11  chiklrcn.  At  the  age  of 
forty  she  ap)>eared  l)efore  a  scientific  commission  and  drank  in  their  preaenoe 
14  quarts  of  water  in  ten  hours  and  passed  ten  quarts  of  almost  odorlesB 
urine.  Dickinson  mentions  that  he  has  had  patients  in  his  own  practice  wlio 
drank  their  own  urine.  Mackenzie  also  ([uotes  Trousseau's  history  of  a  man 
who  dmnk  a  liter  of  strong  French  brandy  in  two  hours,  and  habitually 
drank  the  same  (quantity  daily.  He  stated  tliat  he  was  free  from  the  eflbda 
of  alcohol ;  on  several  occasions  on  a  wager  he  took  20  liters  of  wine^  gainiif 
his  wager  without  visibly  aflFecting  his  ner\'ous  system. 

There  is  an  instance  of  a  man  of  fifly-eight^  who  could  not  live  through 
the  night  without  a  pail  of  water,  although  his  healtli  was  otherwise  good. 
Atkinson  in  1856  n>{)orted  a  young  man  who  in  diildhood  was  a  diit- 
eater,  though  at  that  time  complaining  of  nothing  but  excessive  thirst  He 
was  a<*tive,  industrious,  enjoyed  good  health,  and  w^as  not  addicted  to 
ah*<)lu)li(rs.  His  <laily  ration  of  water  was  from  eight  to  twelve  gallons.  He 
always  placed  a  tub  of  water  by  his  bed  at  night,  but  tliis  sometimes  proved 
insuflieient.  He  had  fiXMpiently  driven  hogs  from  mudholcs  to  slake  his 
thirst  with  the  water.  He  marricHl  in  1829  and  moved  into  Western  Ten- 
ncss^'c,  and  in  1H54  he  was  still  drinking  the  accustomed  amount;  and  at  this 
time  he  had  grown-up  children.  Ware  *"  mentions  a  young  man  of  twenty 
who  drank  six  gallons  of  water  <hiily.  He  was  tonnented  with  thirst,  and  if 
he  abstained  he  became  weak,  sick,  an<l  dizzy.  Throughout  a  long  life  he 
eontinu(^l  his  liahit,  sometimes  drinking  a  giiUon  at  one  draught ;  he  never 
used  sj)irits.  Thrrc  are  tin'(H'  eases  of  polydipsia  Reported  from  London  in 
1 7Jr2/» 

Field'*  (K'scriix's  a  })ov  with  bilious  remitt<'nt  fever  who  would  drink  untfl 

a  54H.  ls7S,  ii.,  2(>H.  »'  2lH,  I806.  c  580,  1815. 
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his  stomach  was  completely  distended  and  then  call  for  more.  Emesis  was 
followed  by  cries  for  more  water.  Becoming  frantic,  he  would  jump  from  his 
bed  and  struggle  for  the  water  bucket ;  failing  in  this,  he  ran  to  the  kitchen 
and  drank  soapsuds,  dish-water,  and  any  other  liquid  he  could  find.  He  had 
swallowed  a  mass  of  mackerel  which  he  had  not  properly  masticated,  a  fact 
proved  later  by  ejection  of  the  whole  mass.  There  is  a  case  on  record  *  in 
which  there  was  intolerable  thirst  after  retiring,  lasting  for  a  year.  There 
was  apparently  no  polydipsia  during  the  daytime. 

The  amount  of  water  drunk  by  glass-blowers  in  a  day  is  almost  incredi- 
ble. McElroy  ^  has  made  observations  in  the  glass-factories  in  his  neighbor- 
hood, and  estimates  that  in  the  nine  working  hours  of  each  day  a  glass-blower 
drinks  from  50  to  60  pints  of  water.  In  addition  to  this  many  are  addicted 
to  the  use  of  beer  and  spirits  after  working  hours  and  at  lunch-time.  The 
excreta  and  urine  never  seem  to  be  perceptibly  increased.  When  not  working 
these  men  do  not  drink  more  than  three  or  four  pints  of  water.  Occasionally 
a  man  becomes  what  is  termed  "  blown-up  with  water ;"  that  is,  the  perspira- 
tion ceases,  the  man  becomes  utterly  helpless,  has  to  be  carried  out,  and  is 
disabled  until  the  sweating  process  is  restored  by  vigorously  applied  friction. 
There  is  little  deleterious  change  noticed  in  these  men  ;  in  fact,  they  are  rarely 
invalids. 

Hydroadipsia  is  a  lack  of  thirst  or  absence  of  the  normal  desire  for  water. 
In  some  of  these  cases  there  is  a  central  lesion  which  accounts  for  the  symp- 
toms. McElroy,  among  other  cases,  speaks  of  one  in  a  patient  who  was  con- 
tinually dull  and  listless,  eating  little,  and  complaining  of  much  pain  aft«r  the 
least  food.     This,  too,  will  be  mentioned  under  abstinence. 

Perverted  appetites  are  of  great  variety  and  present  many  interesting  as 
well  as  disgusting  examples  of  anomalies.  In  some  cases  the  tastes  of  people 
diflFer  so  that  an  article  considered  by  one  race  as  disgusting  would  be  held  as 
a  delicacy  by  another  class.  The  ancients  used  asafetida  as  a  seasoning ;  and 
what  we  have  called  "stercus  diaboli,"  the  Asiatics  have  named  the  "food  of  the 
gods."  The  inhabitants  of  Greenland  drink  the  oil  of  the  whale  with  as  much 
avidity  as  we  would  a  delicate  wine,  and  they  eat  blubber  the  mere  smell  of 
which  nauseates  an  European.  In  some  nations  of  the  lower  grade,  insects, 
worms,  serpents,  etc.,  are  considered  edible.  The  inhabitants  of  the  interior  of 
Africa  are  said  to  relish  the  flesh  of  serpents  and  eat  grubs  and  worms.  The 
ver}'  earliest  accounts  of  the  Indians  of  Florida  and  Texas  show  that  "  for 
food,  they  dug  roots,  and  that  they  ate  spiders,  ants'  eggs,  worms,  lizards,  sala- 
manders, snakes,  earth,  wood,  the  dung  of  deer,  and  many  other  things."  ^ 
Gomara,  in  his  '*  Historia  de  les  Indias,"  says  this  loathsome  diet  was  partiini- 
lar  to  one  tribe,  the  Yaguaces  of  Florida.  It  is  said  that  a  Russian  peasant 
prefers  a  rotten  egg  to  a  fresh  one  ;  and  tliere  are  persons  who  prefer  game 
partly  spoiled. 

«  476,  1869,  i.,  285,  etc.       b  272,  1877,  9  et  seq.     c  »« D©  Vaca  in  Ternaux,"  vii.,  144. 
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Bourke  *  retells  that  the  drinking  of  human  urine  has  often  been  a  re- 
ligious rito,  anil  describes  the  urine-ilanee  of  the  Zuflis  of  New  Mexico,  in 
which  the  |)artici[)ants  drink  frcHily  of  their  urine ;  he  draws  an  analogy  to  the 
Feast  of  the  Fools,  a  religious  custom  of  Pagan  origin  which  did  not  disap- 
}K'!ar  in  Euro|x>  until  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  It  is  still  a  practioe  in 
some  jMirts  of  the  Unitinl  States  to  give  children  fresh  urine  for  certain  di*- 
c»ast»s.  It  is  said  that  the  onlure  of  the  Grand  Lama  of  Thibet  was  at  one 
time  so  veneratinl  that  it  was  eollecti<l  and  worn  as  amulets. 

The  disgusting  habit  of  eating  human  excrement  is  mentioned  by  Schurig,^ 
who  gives  mmierous  exjunples  in  epileptics,  maniacs,  chlorotic  young  womeu, 
prc»gnant  women,  children  who  have  soiled  their  beds  and,  dreading  detectioD, 
have  swallowed  their  tjecta,  and  finally  among  men  and  women  with  abnormal 
api)etites.  The  Indians  of  Xorth  America  consider  a  broth  made  from  the 
<lung  of  the  hare  and  caribou  a  dainty  dish,  and  according  to  Abbe  Dome- 
nech,  as  a  means  of  imparting  a  flavor,  the  bands  near  Lake  Superior  mix  their 
rice  with  the  excrement  of  rabbits.  De  Bry  mentions  that  tlie  negroes  of 
Guinea  ate  filthy,  stinking  eleplumt^meat  and  buflalo-flesh  infested  with  thoa- 
sands  of  maggots,  and  says  that  they  ravenously  devoured  dogs'  guts  raw. 
Spencer,  in  his  "Descriptive  Sociology,"  describes  a  "Snake  savage"  of  Au^ 
tralia  who  devoureil  the  t*ontents  of  entrails  of  an  animaL  Some  author? 
have  said  that  ^^^thin  the  last  century  *thc  Hottentots  devoured  the  flesh  and 
the  entrails  of  wild  l)easts,  uncleansc»d  of  their  filth  and  excrement,  and 
whether  sound  or  rotten.  In  a  jwrsonal  letter  to  Captain  Bourke,  the  Rev- 
erend J.  Owen  Dorsey  re]K)ii:s  that  while  among  the  Ponkas  he  saw  a  woman 
and  child  devcmr  the  entrails  of  a  l)eef  with  their  contents.  Bourke  also  cites 
instances  in  whi(;h  human  oixlure  was  eaten  by  East  Indian  fanatics.  Nu- 
merous authorities  are  cjuote<l  by  Bourke  to  pn>ve  the  alleged  use  of  ordure  in 
food  by  the  ancient  Israelites.  Pages  of  such  n^ferencc  are  to  be  found  in  tlie 
works  on  Scatolog}',  and  for  further  reference  the  Header  is  referKnl  to  books 
on  this  subject,  of  which  prominent  in  English  literature  is  that  of  Bourke.^ 

Probably  the  most  revolting  of  all  the  perverted  tastes  is  that  for  human 
flesh.  This  is  ealK^l  anthropophagy  or  cannibalism,  and  is  a  time-hon- 
ored custom  among  some  of  the  triln'S  of  Afrieii.  This  custom  is  often  prae- 
tise<l  more  in  the  sjnrit  of  vc^ngeance  than  of  ival  desire  for  food.  Prisoner 
of  war  werr'  killed  and  eaten,  sometimes  c(M)ked,  and  among  some  tribes  raw. 
In  tluir  religious  frenzy  the  Aztei^s  ate  the  remains  of  the  human  Ix^ings  who 
w<'r(»  saerifi(M'(l  to  their  idols.  At  other  times  cannibalism  has  been  a  neces- 
sity. In  a  famine  in  Eirypt,  as  pietureil  by  the  Arab  Alxlallatif,  the  putrefy- 
ing debris  of  animals,  as  \\A\  as  their  exeremc^nt,  was  used  as  food^  and  finally 
the  human  dead  wen*  used  ;  then  infants  were  killrnl  and  devoured,  so  great 
was  tlie  distress.      In   many  sieges,  shipwn^eks,  etc.,  cannibalism   has  been 

a  "Scatologic  Kit.'s  of  All  Natious.''  '>  -^Chylologia,"     Dresden,  1725. 
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practised  as  a  last  resort  for  sustaining  life.  When  supplies  have  given  out 
several  Arctic  explorers  have  had  to  resort  to  eating  the  bodies  of  their  com- 
rades. In  the  famous  Wiertz  Museum  in  Brussels  is  a  painting  by  this  ec- 
centric artist  in  which  he  has  graphically  portrayed  a  woman  driven  to  insanity 
by  hunger,  who  has  actually  destroyed  her  child  with  a  view  to  cannibalism. 
At  the  siege  of  Rochelle  it  is  related  that,  urged  by  starvation,  a  father  and 
mother  dug  up  the  scarcely  cold  body  of  their  daughter  and  ate  it.  At  the 
siege  of  Paris  by  Henry  IV.  the  cemeteries  furnished  food  for  the  starving. 
One  mother  in  imitation  of  what  occurred  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  roasted 
the  limbs  of  her  dead  child  and  died  of  grief  under  this  revolting  nourishment. 

St.  Jerome  states  that  he  saw  Scotchmen  in  the  Roman  armies  in  Graul 
whose  regular  diet  was  human  flesh,  and  who  had  "  double  teeth  all  an)und.'^ 

Cannibalism,  according  to  a  prominent  New  York  journal,  has  been 
recently  made  a  special  study  by  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  at  Washington, 
D.  C.  Data  on  the  subject  have  been  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
which  are  particularly  interesting  in  view  of  discoveries  pointing  to  the  con- 
clusion that  this  horrible  practice  is  far  more  widespread  than  was  imagined. 
Stanley  claims  that  30,000,000  cannibals  dwell  in  the  basin  of  the  Congo 
to-day — ^people  who  relish  human  flesh  above  all  other  meat  Perah,  the 
most  peculiar  form  of  cannibalism,  is  found  in  certain  mountainous  districts  of 
northeast  Burmah,  where  there  are  tribes  that  follow  a  life  in  all  important 
respects  like  that  of  wild  beasts.  These  people  eat  the  congealed  blood  of 
their  enemies.  The  blood  is  poured  into  bamboo  reeds,  and  in  the  course  of 
time,  being  corked  up,  it  hardens.  The  filled  reeds  are  hung  under  the  roofs 
of  the  huts,  and  when  a  person  desires  to  treat  his  friends  very  hospitably 
the  reeds  are  broken  and  the  contents  devoured. 

"  The  black  natives  of  Australia  are  all  professed  cannibals.  Dr.  Carl  Lum- 
holtz,  a  Norwegian  scientist,  spent  many  months  in  studying  them  in  the  wilds 
of  the  interior.  He  was  alone  among  these  savages,  who  arc  extremely  treach- 
erous. Wearing  no  clothing  whatever,  and  living  in  nearly  every  respect  as 
monkeys  do,  they  know  no  such  thing  as  gratitude,  and  have  no  feeling  that 
can  be  properly  termed  human.  Only  fear  of  the  traveler's  weapons  pre- 
vented them  from  slaying  him,  and  more  than  once  he  had  a  narrow  escape. 
One  of  the  first  of  them  whom  he  employed  looked  more  like  a  bnite  than  a 
man.  '  When  he  talked,'  says  the  doctor,  ^  he  rubbed  his  belly  with  com- 
placency, as  if  the  sight  of  me  made  his  mouth  water.'  This  individual  was 
rc^rded  with  much  respect  by  his  fellows  because  of  his  success  in  procuring 
human  flesh  to  eat.  These  aborigines  say  that  the  white  man's  flesh  is  salt 
and  occasions  nausea.  A  Chinaman  they  consider  as  good  for  eating  as  a 
black  man,  his  food  being  chiefly  vegetable. 

"The  most  horrible  development  of  cannibalism  among  the  Australian 
blacks  is  the  eating  of  defunct  relatives.  When  a  person  dies  there  follows  an 
elaborate  ceremony,  which  terminates  with  the  lowering  of  the  corpse  into  the 
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gnive.  In  tho  grave  is  a  man  not  relatin]  to  the  deceased,  who  proceeds  to  cot 
off*  the  fat  a<lhering  to  the  miLseles  of  the  face,  tliighs,  arms,  and  stomadi,  and 
]Kisses  it  around  to  ho,  swallowed  by  some  of  the  near  relatives.  All  Aose 
who  have  eaten  of  the  emlaver  have  a  black  ring  of  charcoal  powder  and  &t 
drawn  around  the  mouth.  The  onler  in  which  the  mourners  partake  of  their 
ilead  relatives  is  duly  [)reseribed.  The  mother  eats  of  her  children  and  the 
children  of  tlieir  mother.  A  man  eats  of  his  sister'a  husband  and  of  hk 
brother's  wife.  Mothers'  brothers,  mothers'  sisters,  sisters'  children,  modwi^ 
])arents,  and  daughters'  children  are  also  i^siti^n  by  tlioee  to  whom  the  deoesMid 
{K^rson  stiinds  in  such  Relation.  But  the  father  does  not  eat  of  his  duUren, 
nor  the  ehildn»n  of  their  sire. 

"  The  Xew  Zealanders,  up  to  verj"^  recent  times,  were  probably  the  mart 
anthro}K)phagous  rac^e  that  ever  existed.  As  many  as  1000  prison^s  have 
l>een  slau^htenxl  by  them  at  one  time  after  a  successful  battle,  the  bodies  being 
baked  in  ovens  undergnmnd.  If  the  individual  consumed  had  been  a  redoabc- 
able  enemy  they  dried  his  head  as  a  tro])hy  and  made  flutes  of  his  thigh  bonesL 

^*  Among  the  Monbuttos  of  Africa  human  fat  is  commonly  employed  for  a 
variety  of  pur[)oses.  Tlie  explorer  Schweinfurth  speaks  of  writing  out  in  the 
evenings  his  memoranda  resfK^c^ting  these  people  by  the  light  of  a  little  oil-lamp 
eontriv(Hl  by  himself,  which  was  supplic>d  with  some  questionable-lookii^ 
gn^asi^  furnislunl  by  the  natives.  The  smell  of  this  grease,  he  says,  could  not 
fail  to  arouses  one's  worst  suspicions  against  the  negroes.  According  to  bis 
aiHMuint  the  Monbutt4>s  are  the  most  confirmed  cannibals  in  Africa.  8ai^ 
roundeil  as  they  are  by  ir  nunil)er  of  ixM)ples  who  arc  blacker  than  themselves^ 
and  who,  l)eing  inferior  to  them  in  culture,  an^  held  in  oontempt,  they  cany 
on  exiM^litions  of  war  and  plunder  whieli  result  in  the  acquisition  of  a  boot? 
cn^|H*cially  c^wetinl  i)y  them — namely,  human  flc»sh.  The  bodies  of  all  foes  who 
fall  in  battle  are  <listributed  on  the  field  among  the  victors,  and  are  prepared 
by  (Ir^'ing  for  tnuis]><)rtati()n.  The  sjivages  drive  their  prisoners  beiSne  them, 
and  dieses  are  n'servinl  for  killing  at  a  lat<T  time.  During  Schweinfurth'fl 
residence  at  tlie  Court  of  Munza  it  was  generally  understood  that  nearly  everr 
day  a  little  eliihl  was  sjUTifieinl  to  supply  a  meal  for  the  ogre  potentate.  For 
centuries  ])ast  th(»  slave*  trade  in  the  Congo  Basin  has  been  conducted  laigelv 
for  the  puqM>se  of  funiishing  liuman  fl(»sh  to  nmsumers.  Slaves  are  sold  and 
bought  in  great  nunib(»rs  for  market,  and  an»  fattemxl  for  slaughter. 

**The  Muntlurueus  of  the  UpixT  Amazon,  who  arc  exceedingly  fcrocioos 
have  b(K>n  aeeuse<l  of  eannibalisni.  It  is  tliey  who  preserve  human  heads  in 
sneli  a  remarkable  wnv.     Wlien  one  of  their  warriors  has  killed  an  eneniT  he 

m 

4'uts  off  the*  liead  witli  liis  l)a)nl>oo  knife,  removes  the  brain,  soaks  the  head  in 
a  vegetable  <»il,  takes  out  bones  of  tlie  skull,  and  dries  the  remaining  parts  bjr 
putting  hot  pebbles  inside  of  it.  At  the  s!une  time  esiro  is  taken  to  preserve 
all  the  features  :ui(l  the  hair  intact.  \\y  rep(>ating  the  process  widi  the  hoi 
])cbbles  many  times  the  head  finally  bcH*omes  shrunken  to  that  of  a  small  dolly 
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though  still  retaining  its  human  aspect,  so  that  the  efiFect  produced  is  very 
weird  and  uncanny.  Lastly,  the  head  is  decorated  with  brilliant  feathers, 
and  the  lips  are  fastened  together  with  a  string,  by  which  the  head  is  suspended 
from  the  rafters  of  the  council-house." 

Ancient  Customs. — According  to  Herodotus  the  ancient  Lydians  and 
Medes,  and  according  to  Plato  the  islanders  in  the  Atlantic,  cemented  friend- 
ship by  drinking  human  blood.  Tacitus  speaks  of  Asian  princes  swearing 
alliance  with  their  own  blood,  which  they  drank.  Juvenal  says  that  the 
Scythians  drank  the  blood  of  their  enemies  to  quench  their  thirst. 

Occasionally  a  religious  ceremony  has  given  sanction  to  cannibalism.  It 
is  said  that  in  the  Island  of  Chios  there  was  a  rite  by  way  of  sacrifice  to 
Dionysius  in  which  a  man  was  torn  limb  from  limb,  and  Faber  tells  us  that 
the  Cretans  had  an  annual  festival  in  which  they  tore  a  living  bull  witli  their 
teeth.  Spencer  quotes  that  among  the  Bacchic  orgies  of  many  of  the  tribes  of 
North  America,  at  the  inauguration  of  one  of  the  Clallum  chiefs  on  the  north- 
west coast  of  British  America,  the  chief  seized  a  small  dog  and  began  to  devour 
it  alive,  and  also  bit  the  shoulders  of  bystanders.  In  speaking  of  these  cere- 
monies, Boas,  quoted  by  Bourke,  says  that  members  of  the  tribes  practising 
Hamatsa  ceremonies  show  remarkable  scars  produced  by  biting,  and  at  cer- 
tain festivals  ritualistic  cannibalism  is  practised,  it  being  the  duty  of  the  Ha- 
matsa to  bite  portions  of  flesh  out  of  the  arms,  legs,  or  breast  of  a  man. 

Another  cause  of  cannibalism,  and  the  one  which  deserves  discussion  here, 
is  genuine  perversion  or  depravity  of  the  appetite  for  human  flesh  among  civil- 
ized persons, — the  desire  sometimes  being  so  strong  as  to  lead  to  actual  murder. 
Several  examples  of  this  anomaly  are  on  record.  Gruner  of  Jena  speaks  of  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Goldschmidt,  in  the  environs  of  Weimar,  who  developed 
a  depraved  appetite  for  human  flesh.  He  was  married  at  twenty-seven, 
and  for  twenty-eight  years  exercised  his  calling  as  a  cow-herd.  Nothing 
extraordinary  was  noticed  in  him,  except  his  rudeness  of  manner  and  his  chol- 
eric and  gross  disposition.  In  1771,  at  tlie  age  of  fifty-five,  he  met  a  young 
traveler  in  the  woods,  and  accused  him  of  frightening  his  cows ;  a  discussion 
arose,  and  subsequently  a  quarrel,  in  which  Goldschmidt  killed  his  antagonist 
by  a  blow  with  a  stick  which  he  used.  To  avoid  detection  he  dragged  the 
body  to  the  bushes,  cut  it  up,  and  took  it  home  in  sections.  He  then  washed, 
boiled,  and  ate  each  piece.  Subsequently,  he  developed  a  further  taste  for 
human  flesh,  and  was  finally  detected  in  eating  a  child  which  he  had  enticed 
into  his  house  and  killed.     He  acknowledged  his  appetite  before  his  trial. 

Hector  Boetius  says  that  a  Scotch  brigand  and  his  wife  and  children  were 
condemned  to  death  on  proof  that  they  killed  and  ate  their  prisoners.  The 
extreme  youth  of  one  of  the  girls  excused  her  from  capital  punishment ;  but  at 
twelve  years  she  was  found  guilty  of  the  same  crime  as  her  father  and  suffered 
capital  punishment  This  child  had  been  brought  up  in  good  surroundings,  yet 
her  inherited  appetite  developed.     Gall  tells  of  an  individual  who,  instigated 
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by  an  irresistible  desirt*  to  eiit  human  flesh,  assassinatcKl  many  pereuns ;  and 
his  daughter,  though  iKlucatcKl  away  from  him^  yielded  to  the  same  craving. 

At  BioC'tre*  there  wiis  an  individual  who  had  a  horribly  depraved  appetite 
for  decaying  human  flesh.  He  would  haunt  the  graveyards  and  eat  the  putre- 
fying remaiiLs  of  the  recently  buriKl,  preferring  the  intestines.  Having  re- 
galed himself  in  a  midnight  [>rowl,  he  would  fill  his  po(;kets  for  future  uise. 
When  interrogated  on  the  subjwt  of  his  depravity  he  said  it  had  existed  since 
ehildhoixl.  He  acknowleilged  the  greatest  desire  to  devour  children  he  would 
meet  playing ;  but  he  did  not  possess  the  courage  to  kill  them. 

Proehaska  quotes  the  «ls<;  of  a  woman  of  Milan  who  attracted  children  to 
her  home  in  order  that  she;  might  slay,  salt,  and  c»at  them.  About  1600,  there 
is  the  ri^cord  of  a  l>oy  named  Jean  Granier,  who  had  repcatcMlIy  killed  and 
devoured  several  young  <»hildren  before  he  wa«  discovered.  Rodericus  k  Cas- 
tro^' tells  of  a  j)regnant  w<jman  who  so  strongly  desired  to  cat  the  shoulder 
of  a  baker  that  she  killwl  him,  salted  his  Inxly,  and  devoured  it  at  intervals. 

Then*  is  a  n?conl  of  a  woman  who  in  July,  1817,  w^as  discovert^  in  cooking 
an  aniputatiKl  leg  of  her  little  child.  Gorgt»t  in  1827  reported  the  oelebrated 
cjise  of  Li'g<T  the  vine  dresser,  who  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  wandered  about  a 
iorestfor  eight  days  during  an  attack  of  depression.  Coming  across  a  girl  of 
twelve,  he  violated  her,  and  then  mutilated  her  genitals,  and  tore  out  her 
heart,  eating  of  it,  and  drinking  the  bkxKl.  He  finally  confessed  his  crime 
witli  calm  indiffen^nce.  After  Leger's  exc^cution  Esquirol  found  morbid  adhe- 
sions between  the  bniin  and  the  cerebral  membranes.  Mascha  relates  a  simi- 
hir  instance  in  a  man  of  fifty-five  who  violated  and  killed  a  young  girl,  eating 
oi*  her  genitals  an<l  mannnie.  At  the  trial  he  Ix^gged  for  execution,  saying  tliat 
the  iiuier  impulse  that  le<l  him  to  his  crime  eonstiuitly  i)er8ecuted  him. 

A  modern  example  of  lust-munl(T  and  anthrojH>phagy  Ls  that  of  Menes- 
ehni,  who  was  examine<l  by  Brouardel,  Motet,  and  others,  and  declared  to  be 
meiitallv  sound  ;  he  was  convicted.     This  miscn^ant  was  arrested  with  the  fore- 
arm  of  a  missing  ehihl  in  liis  pocket,  and  in  his  stove  were  found  the  head  and 
entrails  in  a  half-burnt  condition.     Parts  of  the  1m kIv  were  found  inthewater- 
<'los<'t,  but  the  genitals  wctc  missing;  he  was  ex(K*utiHl,  although   he  made  no 
<M»nression,  saying  the  dee<l  was  an  accident.     Morbid  clianges  were  found  in 
his  bniin.     Krcitft-E])ing  cites  the  ease  of  Alton,  a  <»lerk  in  England,  who 
lur('<l  a  child  into  a  thicket,  and  after  a  tinu*  returned  to  his  office,  where  he 
made  an  entry  in  his  not<'-lMM)k  :    **  Killed  to-day  a  young  girl;  it  was  fine 
aii<l  hot."     The  cliihl  was  missed,  searched  for,  and  found  cut  into  pieces. 
Many  parts,  and  among  them  the  genitals,  could  not  be  found.     Alton  did 
not  show  the  slightest   trace  of  emotion,  and  gave  no  explanation  of  the 
motive  or  circumstances  of  his  horrible  dec^l  ;  he  was  executed. 

l)*Aniador''  tells  of  |)crsons  who  went   into  slaughter-houses  and  waste- 
I)lacc>  to  dispute  with  wolves  for  the  most  revolting  carrion.     It  is  also  men- 

a  1(W,  Marcli,  Itf'Jo.  b  *»  La  Vie  du  Sang/*  note  7. 
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tioned  that  patients  in  hospitals  have  been  detected  in  drinking  the  blood  of 
patients  after  venesections,  and  in  other  instances  frequenting  dead-houses 
and  sucking  the  blood  of  the  recently  deceased.  Du  Saulle*  quotes  the  case 
of  a  chlorotic  girl  of  fourteen  who  eagerly  drank  human  blood.  She  preferred 
that  flowing  fresh  from  a  recent  wound. 

Further  Examples  of  Depraved  Appetites. — Bijoux  ^  speaks  of  a  por- 
ter or  gar9on  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  in  Paris  who  was  a  prodigious  glutton. 
He  had  eaten  the  body  of  a  lion  that  had  died  of  disease  at  the  menagerie. 
He  ate  with  avidity  the  most  disgusting  things  to  satiate  his  depraved  appe- 
tite. He  showed  further  signs  of  a  perverted  mind  by  classifying  the  animals 
of  the  menagerie  according  to  the  form  of  their  excrement,  of  which  he  had  a  col- 
lection.    He  died  of  indigestion  following  a  meal  of  eight  pounds  of  hot  bread. 

Percy  ^  saw  the  famous  Tarrare,  who  died  at  Versailles,  at  about  twenty- 
six  years  of  age.  At  seventeen  he  weighed  100  pounds.  He  ate  a  quarter 
of  beef  in  twenty-four  hours.  He  was  fond  of  the  most  revolting  things.  He 
particularly  relished  the  flesh  of  serpents  and  would  quickly  devour  the  largest. 
In  the  presence  of  Lorenze  he  seized  a  live  cat  with  his  teetli,  eventrated  it, 
BUcked  its  blood,  and  ate  it,  leaving  the  bare  skeleton  only.  In  about  thirty 
minutes  he  rejected  the  hairs  in  the  manner  of  birds  of  prey  and  carnivorous 
animals.  He  also  ate  dogs  in  the  same  manner.  On  one  occasion  it  was  said 
that  he  swallowed  a  living  eel  without  chewing  it ;  but  he  had  first  bitten  off* 
its  head.  He  ate  almost  instantly  a  dinner  that  had  been  prepared  for  15 
vigorous  workmen  and  drank  the  accompanying  water  and  took  their  aggre- 
gate allowance  of  salt  at  the  same  time.  After  this  meal  his  abdomen  was  so 
swollen  that  it  resembled  a  balloon.  He  was  seen  by  Courville,  a  surgeon- 
major  in  a  military  hospital,  where  he  had  swallowed  a  wooden  box  wrapped 
in  plain  white  paper.  This  he  passed  the  next  day  with  the  paper  intact. 
The  General-in-chief  had  seen  him  devour  thirty  pounds  of  raw  liver  and  lungs. 
Nothing  seemed  to  diminish  his  appetite.  He  waited  around  butcher-shops 
to  eat  what  was  discarded  for  the  dogs.  He  drank  the  bleedings  of  the  hos- 
pital and  ate  the  dead  from  the  deail-houses.  He  was  suspected  of  eating  a 
child  of  fourteen  months,  but  no  proof  could  be  produced  of  this.  He  was 
of  middle  height  and  was  always  heated  and  sweating.  He  died  of  a  puru- 
lent diarrhea,  all  his  intestines  and  peritoneum  being  in  a  suppurating  condi- 
tion. 

Fulton^  mentions  a  girl  of  six  who  exliibited  a  marked  taste  for  feeding 
on  slugs,  beetles,  cockroaches,  spiders,  and  repulsive  insects.  This  child 
had  been  carefully  brought  up  and  was  one  of  13  children,  none  of  whom 
displayed  any  similar  depravity  of  appetite.  The  child  was  of  good  dispo- 
sition and  slightly  below  the  normal  mental  standard  for  her  age.  At  the 
age  of  fourteen  her  appetite  became  normal. 

In  the  older  writings  many  curious  instances  of  abnormal  appetite  are 

*  Med.  Critic,  1862,  ii.,  711.  b  302,  iv.,  199.  c  302,  iv.,  200  d  iqo,  1879. 
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siM'ii.  I^>n'lliis  sjH'aks  of  in<livi(liials  swallowinjr  stout's*,  lioni.s,  sserjient*,  and 
t<)a<ls.  Plater  **  mentions  snail-oiitiiig  ami  eel-initiii^,  two  customs  still  extant 
Hhtnliiis  is  aeoRilitiHl  with  siH»iiig  persons  who  swuHowcd  spiders  and  scor- 
pions. Jonston^^'  ssiys  timt  Avicenna,  Kiifus,  and  Gentilis  relate  instances 
ot'vonng  girls  who  ai^tjuircd  a  taste  for  ])oisom)us  animals  and  substance*!;^  who 
(•oiild  ingest  them  with  inipiinity.  C\)l4)nia  Agrippina  was  supposed  to  have 
eaten  spiders  with  inipiniity.  Van  Woensel''  is  said  to  have  seen  pensous  who 
devouriHl  live  eels. 

The  habit  of  dirt-eating  or  clay-eating,  oalUd  pica,  is  well  authenticated 
in  many  eountri<.»s.  The  E[)hemeri<les  i*ontains  mention  of  it ;  Hunter 
s|H'aks  of  the  blaeks  who  eat  j>otters' clay  ;  Ikrtholinus'^  descriljcs  dirt-<«ting 
as  tlot^  also  fi  (  astii).'"  Ph^iktIv  sjxniking,  dirt-eating  slionld  lie  cnlkd 
g(H>phagism  ;  it  is  I'ommon  in  the  Antilles  and  South  America,  among  the  low 
t*lasst»s,  antl  is  set»n  in  the  negroids  and  jXMin'st  classes  of  .si>me  portions  of  the 
Smthern  Tnitt'd  States.  It  has  als^^lxvn  n'j)orted  from  Java,  China,  Japan, 
and  is  sai<l  to  have  bivn  si»en  in  S[)ain  and  Portugal.  Peat-eating  or  bog- 
eat  iii;r  i*^  still  siH'u  in  S4)me  parts  oi*  In'Iand. 

TImh-  wen'  a  numlnT  of  ]><H»ple  in  tlu»  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
wliii  ha«l  torimnl  the  habit  of  eating  small  jH4)bles  after  each  meal.  Ther 
funiitnl  the  hahit  fnnn  seeing  binls  swallowing  gravel  after  eating.  A  number 
of  -iirii  ease-  aiv  <»n  n't^onl.'* 

Then-  i^  on  nvonl  the  aeeount  of  a  man  living  in  Wurtembeig  who 
with  miieh  voraeity  had  eaten  a  suekling  pig,  and  Honietimi^  devoured  id 
<-ntire  >h«-<*p.  Ib»  swallowtnl  dirt,  elay,  jx'bbles,  and  glass^  and  was  addicted 
to  int<i\ie:itii»n  l»v  brand  v.  lie  livinl  sixtv  vesirs  in  this  manner  and  then  he 
heeanie  abstemiiuis  ;  Ik*  ^lieil  at  seventy-nine.  His  omentum  \vai»  veiy  lean, 
Imt  tin*  liver  <'oven'(l  all  his  abdominal  vis<vra.  His  stomach  was  ven'Iwje 
and  thiek.  }»nt  the  intestines  wen*  verv  narn»w. 

Kly  *■'  had  a  patient  who  was  addieted  to  chalk-eating ;  this  he  said  in- 
variahlv  relievcsl  his  y:astrie  irritation.  In  th<»  twentv-five  vears  of  the  habit 
he  iiad  iiseil  over  l  ton  of  rhaik  ;  hut  notwithstanding  this  he  always  enjoyed 
giMul  iiealtii.  The  Kphemerides  contains  a  similar  instjmce,  and  Verza^ha 
mentions  a  liiiu'-eatrr.  Adanjs '  mentions  a  ehild  of  three  who  had  an  in- 
stinct ivi'  desin*  ti>  eat  nitntar.  Tiiis  babv  was  rieketv  and  had  carious  teeth. 
It  would  ]»iek  its  |)n'ferriil  diet  <»ut  of  the  wall,  and  if  prcvcntcxl  would  ciy 
loudly.  \\'hen  deprivetl  of  tiie  mortar  it  would  vomit  it:<  fixnl  until  this 
sul)st:mee  was  given  to  it  ag;iin.  At  the  time  of  n»jx)rt  jiart  of  the  nmtiiK' 
<luties  of  tlie  -isteiN  »)|'  tiiis  hny  was  to  supply  him  with  mortar  ciuitainiiig  a 
little  sand.  Linu'-water  was  sul)>titutid,  hut  he  insisted!  j«o  vigorously  on 
the  si»lid  torm  t>f  f<MMl  that  it  hail  to  he  replaetnl  in  his  diet.  He  suffoird 
i'nmi  >inall-|Mix  ;  on  waking  up  in  the  night  with  a  fever,  he  always  cried  for 
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a  piece  of  mortar.     The  quantity  consumed  in  twenty-four  hours  was  about 
i  teacupful.     The  child  had  never  been  weaned. 

"^.  that  the  peasants  of 
rrains  of  arsenious  acid 
ig  infection,  and  raising 
k1  fact  that  the  quanti- 
immediate  death  ordi- 
addicted  to  opium  and 
verted  appetites  during 
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1  religious  frenzy  was  at 
by  a  desire  to  do  [Kjn- 
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carried  this  custom  to 
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ices  of  prolonged  fasting 
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3ut  few  of  our  remark- 
to  some  form  of  nervous 
absolute  insanitv.  The 
Sacrament  and  to  resist 
*  the  fasting  girls  of  the 
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exhibited  manifest  signs 

KQ  treatise  on  the  subject 

hronicles  detail  the  exact 

symptoms  of  hysteria  and  without  hesitiition  ascribe  them  to  a  devilish  agency. 

For  instance,  he  speaks  of  a  young  girl  in  the  valley  of  Calepino  who  had  all 

her  limbs  twisted  and  contracted  and  had  a  sensation  in  her  esophagus  as  if  a 
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ball  was  ^«ometimes  rising  in  her  throat  or  falling  into  the  stomach — a  rather 
lay  description  of  the  characteristic  hysteric  "  lump  in  the  throat/'  a  freqaent 
sign  of  n(»r\'ous  abstinence. 

Abstinence,  or  rather  anorexia,  is  naturally  associated  with  numerous  dis- 
t»ast»s,  j)articularly  of  the  febrile  type ;  but  in  all  of  tliese  the  patient  is  main- 
taintKl  l)y  the  use  of  nutrient  eneniata  or  by  other  means^  and  the  abstinence 
is  never  complete. 

A  jx?culiar  tyjw  of  anorc»xia  is  that  striking  and  remarkable  digestive  dis- 
turbance of  hysteria  which  Sir  William  Gull  has  called  anorexia  nervosa. 
In  this  malady  there  is  such  annihilation  of  the  appetite  that  in  some  ca^es  it 
seems  inn)ossible  ever  to  eat  again.  Out  of  it  grows  an  antagonism  to  food 
which  results  at  last,  and  in  its  worst  forms,  in  spasm  on  the  approach  of  food, 
and  this  in  its  turn  gives  rise  to  some  of  those  remarkable  cases  of  simival 
for  long  jx^riods  without  UkkI.  As  this  goes  on  there  may  be  an  extreme  de- 
gree of  mus(udar  restlessness,  so  that  the  imtients  wander  alx>ut  until  exliausted. 
Accortling  to  Osier,  who  rej>orts  a  fatal  case  in  a  girl  who,  at  her  death,  only 
weigh(»d  49  pounds,  nothing  morc  pitiable  is  to  be  seen  in  medical  praetioe 
than  an  advanced  case  of  this  malady.  The  emaciation  and  exhaustion  are 
extreme,  and  the  patii^it  is  as  misi^rable  as  one  with  carcinoma  of  the  esoplia- 
gus,  food  either  not  being  taken  at  all  or  only  ujKin  urgent  conipul^on. 

(iull  *  menti(ms  a  girl  of  fourtcnni,  of  healthy,  plump  apj)earance,who  in  the 
beginning  of  Februarj',  1887,  without  aj)paR»nt  «mse  evinced  a  great  repugn 
nan(Hi  to  fo(xl  and  s(K)n  afterward  declined  to  take  anything  but  a  lialf  cup  of 
tea  or  coifee.  Gull  saw  \\vv  in  April,  when  she  was  much  emaciated  ;  she 
jx'rsisted  in  walking  through  the  streets,  where  she  was  the  object  of  remark 
of  jmssers-by.  At  this  time  her  height  was  five  feet  four  inches,  lier  weiglit 
().'>  jxmnds,  her  tempeniture  \)1^  F.,  her  pulse  4G,  and  her  respiration  from  12 
to  14.  She*  had  a  persistent  wish  to  be  moving  all  the  time,  despite  her 
emaciation  and  the  exhaustion  of  the  nutritive  fimctions. 

There  is  another  class  of  abstainers  from  food  exemplified  in  tlie  exhibi- 
tionists who  either  for  notoriety  or  for  wages  demonstrate  their  ability  to 
forego  eating,  and  sometimes  drinking,  lor  long  jwriixls.  St»me  have  l)een 
clever  fnuids,  who  by  means  of  artifi<H's  have  carri(»d  on  skilful  deceptions; 
others  have  been  really  int(»resting  physiologic  anomalies. 

Older  Instances. — Democritus  in  ^^2^^  B.  C.  is  said  to  have  lived  fortv 
days  by  sini])ly  smelling  honey  and  hot  l)read.  Hipjxwrates  remarks  that 
most  of  those  who  endeavored  to  abstain  live  days  died  within  that  i>eriod,  and 
even  if  they  were  ])revailed  upon  to  eat  and  drink  before  the  termination  of 
their  fast  they  still  ])erislicd.  There  is  a  j)ossil)ility  that  some  of  these  eases 
of  ITipjMK'mtes  Mere  instances  of  ])ylori(^  carcinfmia  or  of  stenosis  of  tiie 
pylorus.  In  th<»  older  writings  there  are  instances  rejiorted  in  which  the 
pcricnl  of  abstinence  has  varied  from  a  short  time  to  endurance  l)eyond  the 
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bounds  of  credulity.  Hufeland  mentions  total  abstinence  from  food  for 
seventeen  days,  and  there  is  a  contemporary  case  of  abstinence  for  forty  days 
in  a  maniac  who  subsisted  solely  on  water  and  tobacco.  Bolsot  *  speaks 
of  abstinence  for  fourteen  months,  and  Consbruch**  mentions  a  girl  who 
fasted  eighteen  months.  Miiller*^  mentions  an  old  man  of  forty-five  who 
lived  six  weeks  on  cold  water.  There  is  an  instance  of  a  person  living 
in  a  cave  twenty-four  days  without  food  or  drink,*^  and  another  of  a  man 
who  survived  five  weeks'  burial  under  ruins.®  Bamazzini  speaks  of  fasting 
sixty-six  days ;  Willian,  sixty  days  (resulting  in  death) ;  von  Wocher, 
thirty-seven  days  (associated  with  tetanus)  ;  Lantana,  sixty  days ;  Hobbes, ' 
forty  days  ;  Marcardier,*^  six  months ;  Cruikshank,**  two  months ;  the  Ephe- 
merides,  thirteen  months ;  Gerard,*  sixty-nine  days  (resulting  in  death)  ; 
and  in  1722  there  was  recorded  an  instance  of  abstinence  lasting  tAventy-five 
months.^ 

Desbarreaux-Bernard  ^  says  that  Guillaume  Grani6  died  in  the  prison  of 
Toulouse  in  1831,  after  a  voluntary  suicidal  abstinence  of  sixty-three  days, 

Haller^  cites  a  number  of  examples  of  long  abstinence,  but  most  ex- 
traordinary was  that  of  a  girl  of  Confolens,  des(Tibed  by  Citois  of  Poitiers, 
who  published  a  history  of  the  case  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. This  girl  is  said  to  have  passed  three  entire  years,  from  eleven  to  four- 
teen, without  taking  any  kind  of  aliment.  In  the  "  Harleian  Miscellanies  "  is 
a  copy  of  a  paper  humbly  offered  to  the  Royal  Society  by  John  Reynolds, 
containing  a  discourse  upon  prodigious  abstinence,  occasioned  by  the  twelve 
months'  fasting  of  a  woman  named  Martha  Taylor,  a  damsel  of  Derbyshire. 
Plot^'  gives  a  great  variety  of  curious  anecdotes  of  prolonged  abstinence. 
Ames  ™  refers  to  "  the  true  and  admirable  history  of  the  maiden  of  Con- 
folens,''  mentioned  by  Haller.  In  the  Annual  Register,  vol.  i.,  is  an 
account  of  three  persons  who  were  buried  five  weeks  in  the  snow ;  and  in 
the  same  journal,  in  1762,  is  the  history  of  a  girl  who  is  said  to  have  sub- 
sisted nearly  four  years  on  water.  In  1684  four  miners  were  buried  in  a 
coal-pit  in  Horstel,  a  half  mile  from  Li^ge,  Belgium,  and  lived  twenty-four 
days  without  food,  eventually  making  good  recoveries.  An  analysis  of  the 
water  used  during  their  confinement  showed  an  almost  total  absence  of 
organic  matter  and  only  a  slight  residue  of  calcium  salts." 

Joanna  Crippen  lay  six  days  in  the  snow  without  nutriment,  being  over- 
come by  the  cold  wliile  on  the  way  to  her  house ;  she  recovered  despite  her 
exposure.®  Somis,  physician  to  the  King  of  Sardinia,  gives  an  account  of 
three  women  of  Piedmont,  Italy,  who  were  saved  from  the  ruins  of  a  stable 
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wlieR*  thoy  had  been  l)urii»d  by  an  avalanche  of  snow,  March  19,  17i)5, 
thirtv-sevrn  days  belbro.  Thiiirv  houses  and  22  inhabitants  Avere  buried  in 
tills  catastroj)he,  and  these  three  women,  togetlier  with  a  cliild  of  two,  were 
sheltered  in  a  stable  over  whieh  tlie  snow  lodged  42  feet  deep.  They  were 
in  a  manger  20  inehes  broad  and  uplield  !)y  a  strong  areli.  Their  enforced 
]M»sition  was  with  their  backs  to  the  wall  and  their  knees  to  their  faces.  One 
woman  liad  lo  chestnuts,  and,  fortunately,  there  were  two  goat^  near  by,  and 
within  reach  some  hay,  sufficient  to  feed  them  for  a  short  time.  By  milking 
one  of  the  goats  which  liad  a  kid,  they  obtained  about  two  pints  daily,  upon 
wliich  they  subsisted  for  a  time.  They  quenchtHl  their  diirst  with  mehed 
snow  liquefied  by  the  heat  of  their  hands.  Their  sufferings  were  greatly  in- 
crcasiH:!  by  the  filth,  extreme  cold,  and  their  uncomfortable  ix>sitions ;  their 
clothes  had  n)tt(Hl.  When  tliey  were  taken  out  their  eyes  were  unable  to 
endure  the  light,  and  their  stomachs  at  first  rejected  all  fo(x1. 

While  returning  from  Cambridge,  Februarj'  2,  1799,  Elizabeth  WtKid- 
cock  dismounted  fn)m  her  hoi'sc,  which  ran  away,  leaving  her  in  a  violent  suow- 
storm.    She  was  soon  overwhelmeil  by  an  enormous  drift  six  feet  high.     The 
sensation  of  hunger  ccasc<l  after  the  first  day  and  that  of  thirst  predominated, 
whi(»h  slie  quencheil  l)v  sucking  snow.     She  was  discovered  on  the  lOtli  of 
Februar}',  and  although  suffering  from  extensive  gangrene  of  the  toes,  she 
rei^overeil.     Hamilton*'  says  that  at  a  barracks  near  Oppido,  celebrated  ft>r  its 
€»arth(piakes,  there  were  rescue<l  two  girls,  one  sixteen  and  the  other  eleven ; 
the  former  had  remaiuKl  under  the  ruins  without  fiKxl   for   eleven  davs. 
This  ])oor  creatuiv  had  counted  the  days  by  a  light  (*oming  throngh  a  small 
o|K'ning.     Tlie  other  girl   remained  six  days  under  the  ruin    in  a   confined 
and  distressing  posture,  her  hands  pressing  her  cheek  until  they  had  almost 
made  a  hole  in  it.     Two  j)ei>4ons  were  buritnl  under  earthquake  ruins  at 
Messina  for  twentv-three  and  twentv-two  days  each. 

Thomas  Gwaser'* gives  the  history  of  Joseph  Ix)ckier  of  Bath,  who,  while 
going  through  a  wockIs  between  H  and  7  p.  M.,  on  the  18tli  of  August, 
was  stnick  insensii)le  by  a  violent  thunderbolt.  His  senses  gradually  re- 
turned and  he  f(*lt  excessively  cold.  His  clothes  were  wet,  and  his  feet  so 
.swollen  thjit  the  power  of  the  h>wer  extn^mities  was  totally  gone  and  that  of 
tlie  arms  was  mudi  impairetl.  For  a  long  time  he  was  unable  to  articulate 
or  to  sunuiion  assistance.  Early  in  Septeml)er  he  heard  some  })erBons  in  the 
wockI  and,  having  managed  to  summon  them  in  a  ftK^ble  voice,  told  them  his 
stoiy.  They  declared  him  to  i)e  an  impostor  and  left  him.  On  the 
evening  of  the  same  day  his  late  master  came  to  his  assistance  and  removed 
him  to  Swan  Inn.  He  ailirmed  that  during  his  exposure  in  the  woods  he 
had  nothing  to  eat ;  though  distressing  at  first,  hunger  soon  subsided  and 
yieldwl  to  thirst,  w!ii(;h  he  appeased  by  chewing  grass  having  l)eads  of  water 
thereon.     He  slept  (hiring  the  warmth  of  tlie  day,  but  the  cold  kept  him 
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awake  at  night.  During  his  sleep  he  dreamt  of  eating  and  drinking.  On 
November  17,  1806,  several  surgeons  of  Bath  made  an  affidavit,  in  which 
they  stated  that  this  man  was  admitted  to  the  Bath  City  Dispensary  on 
September  15th,  almost  a  month  after  his  reputed  stroke,  in  an  extremely 
emaciated  condition,  with  his  legs  and  tliighs  shriveled  as  well  as  motionless. 
There  were  several  livid  spots  ori  his  legs  and  one  toe  was  grangrenous. 
After  some  time  they  amputated  the  toe.  The  power  in  the  lower  extremities 
soon  returned. 

In  relating  his  travels  in  the  Levant,  Hasselquist  mentions  1000  Abyssini- 
ans  who  became  destitute  of  provisions  while  en  route  to  Cairo,  and  who  lived 
two  months  on  gum  arable  alone,  arriving  at  their  destination  without  any 
unasual  sickness  or  mortality.  Dr.  Franklin  lived  on  bread  and  water  for  a 
fortnight,  at  the  rate  of  ten  pounds  per  week,  and  maintained  himself  stout 
and  healthy.  Sir  John  Pringle  knew  a  lady  of  ninety  who  lived  on  pure 
fat  meat.  Gower  of  Chelmsford  had  a  patient  who  lived  ten  years  on  a 
pint  of  tea  daily,  only  now  or  then  chewing  a  half  dozen  raisins  or  almonds, 
but  not  swallowing  them.     Once  in  long  intervals  she  tbok  a  little  bread. 

Brassavolus  describes  a  younger  daughter  of  Frederick  King  of  Naples, 
who  lived  entirely  without  meat,  and  could  not  endure  even  the  taste  of  it ; 
as  often  as  she  put  any  in  her  mouth  she  fell  fainting.  The  monks  of  Monte 
Santo  (Mount  Athos)  never  touched  animal  food,  but  lived  on  vegetables, 
olives,  and  cheese.  In  1806  one  of  them  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
was  healthv. 

Sometimes  in  the  older  writings  we  find  records  of  incredible  abstinence. 
Jonston*  speaks  of  a  man  in  1460  who,  afl^r  an  unfortunate  matrimonial 
experience,  lived  alone  for  fifteen  years,  taking  neither  food  nor  drink.  Petrus 
Aponensis  cites  the  instance  of  a  girl  fasting  for  eight  years.  According  to 
Jonston,  Hermolus  lived  forty  years  on  air  alone.  This  same  author  has 
also  collected  cases  of  abstinence  lasting  eleven,  twenty-two,  and  thirt}'^  years, 
and  cites  Aristotle  as  an  autliority  in  substantiating  his  instances  of  fasting 
girls. 

Wadd,  the  celebrated  authority  on  corpulence,  quotes  Pennant  in  mentioning 
a  woman  in  Rosshire  who  lived  one  and  three-quarters  years  without  meat  or 
drink.  Granger  had  under  observation  a  woman  by  the  name  of  Ann  Moore, 
fifty-eight  years  of  age,  who  fasted  for  two  years.  Fabricius  Hildanus'^  re- 
lates of  Apollonia  Schreiera  that  she  lived  three  years  without  meat  or  drink. 
He  also  tells  of  Eva  Flegen,  who  began  to  fast  in  1596,  and  from  that  time  on, 
for  sixteen  years,  lived  without  meat  or  drink.  According  to  the  Rev.  Tlios. 
Steill,  Janet  Young  fasted  sixteen  years  and  partially  prolonged  her  absti- 
nence for  fifty  years.  The  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,**  which 
contains  a  mention  of  the  foregoing  case,  also  descril^es  the  case  of  Janet 
Macleod,  who  fasted  for  four  years,  showing  no  signs  of  emaciation.     Benja- 
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mill  Rush  sjH^aks  of  a  cjise  mentioned  in  a  letter  to  St.  George  Tucker,  from 
J.  A.  Stuart,  of  a  man  who,  after  ixieeiving  no  benefit  from  a  year's  treatment 
for  hemij)leg:ia,  n^solved  to  starve  himself  to  death.  He  totally  al>gtained 
irom  fcMxI  I'or  sixty  days,  living  on  water  and  chewing  apples,  but  spitting 
out  the  pulp  ;  at  the  expiration  of  this  time  he  died.  Kccles  •  relates  the 
history  of  a  bt^autiful  young  woman  of  sixteen,  w-ho  upon  the  death  of  a 
most  indulgent  father  refused  ftxxl  for  thirty-four  days,  and  soon  afterward 
for  fifty-four  days,  losing  all  her  senses  but  that  of  touch. 

There  is  an  account'*  of  a  French  adventurer,  the  Chevalier  de  Soint- 
Lubin,  who  had  a  loathing  for  fo<xl  and  abstained  from  ever\'  kind  of  meat 
and  drink  for  fifty-eight  days.  Saint-Sauvcr,  at  that  time  T^ieutenant  of  the 
Bastille,  i)ut  a  close  watch  on  this  man  and  certified  to  the  verity  of  the  fiL«L 
The  EuroiK»an  Magazine  in  1 78'5  contained  an  acc»ount  of  the  Calabria  earth- 
quake, at  which  time  a  girl  of  eighteen  was  buried  under  ruins  for  six 
days.  The  edge  of  a  barrel  fell  on  her  ankle  and  |>artly  separated  it,  the  dust 
and  mortar  effectually  stopping  the  hemorrhage.  The  foot  dropped  off  and 
the  wound  heale<l  without  medical  assistance,  the  girl  making  a  complete  re- 
coverv.  There  is  an  account  tak(»n  from  a  document  in  the  Vatican  of  a 
man  living  in  13()(),  in  the  reign  of  Pojkj  Clement  V.,  who  fasted  for  tuo 
years.*^  McNaughton  *^  mentions  Kubin  Kelscy,  a  medical  student  afflicted 
with  mclaii(»holia,  who  voluntarily  fasted  for  fifty-three  days,  drinking 
cojiiously  and  greedily  of  water.  For  the  first  six  weeks  he  walked  about, 
and  was  strong  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

Plannnond   has  proved  many  of  the  reports  of  ^^  fasting  g^ls  '*  to  liave 
been  untrustworthy.     Th(»  case  of  Miss  Fau(?hcr  of  Brooklyn,  who  was  siip- 
jK)sed  to  have  taken  no  tVxMl  for  fourtec^n  yt^ars,  was  fnuidulent.      He  says  tliat 
Ann  IVFoore  was  fed  by  her  daughter  in  several  ways;  when  washing  her 
mother's  face  slu;  useil  towels  wet  w  ith  gravy,  milk,  or  strong  arrow-root  meal. 
♦She  also  conveved  f(MKl  to  her  mother  bv  means  of  kisses.     One  of  the  "fast- 
ing  girls,"  Margsiret  Weiss,  although  only  ten  years  old,  had  such  powers  of 
deception  that  after  being  watched  l)y  the  priest  of  the  parish.  Dr.  Bucol- 
(lianus,  she  was  consid(»r(H.l  free  from  juggling,  and,  to  everj'body's  astonish- 
uHMit,  she  grew,  walked,  and  talked  like  other  children  of  her  age,  still 
maintaining  that  s!k»  uschI  neither  ft>od  nor  drink.     In  several  other  cases 
re[)orted  all  attempts  to  discover  impostuiT'  faiknl.     As  we  approach  more 
modern  times  the  detection  is  more  frecpient.     Sarah  Jacobs,  tlie  Welsh  fast- 
ing girl  who  attaine<l  su(»li  <»elebrity  among  the  laity,  was  taken  to  Guy's 
Hospital  on  December  9,  ISOJ),  an<l  after  being  watcheil  by  eight  ex])erieiiced 
nurses  for  eight  days  sjie  died  of  starvation.     A  ]K>stmorteni  examination  of 
Anna  Garbero  of  Kaeeonis,  in  Piedmont/*  who  dicnl  on  May  19,  1828,  ai\er 
having  en<lured  a  sup])osed  fast  of  two  years,  eight  months,  and  eleven  davi?, 
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revealed  remarkable  intestinal  changes.  The  serous  membranes  were  all 
callous  and  thickened,  and  the  canal  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  was  totally  obliter- 
ated. The  mucous  membranes  were  all  soft  and  friable,  and  presented  the 
appearance  of  incipient  gangrene. 

Modem  Cases* — Turning  now  to  modern  literature,  we  have  cases  of  mar- 
velous abstinence  well  substantiated  by  authoritative  evidence.  Dickson  * 
describes  a  man  of  sixty-two,  suffering  from  monomania,  who  refused  food 
for  four  months,  but  made  a  successful  recovery.  Richardson^  mentions  a 
case,  happening  in  1848,  of  a  man  of  thirty-three  who  voluntarily  fasted  for 
fifty-five  days.  His  reason  for  fasting,  which  it  was  impossible  to  combat, 
was  that  he  had  no  gastric  juice  and  that  it  was  utterly  useless  for  him  to 
take  any  nutrition,  as  he  had  no  means  of  digesting  it.  He  lived  on  water 
until  the  day  of  his  death.  Richardson  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the 
changes  noticed  at  the  necropsy.  There  is  an  account  of  a  religious  mendi- 
cant of  the  Jain  caste®  who  as  a  means  of  penance  fasted  for  ninety-one  days. 
The  previous  year  he  had  fasted  eighty-six  days.  He  had  sjient  his  life  in 
strict  asceticism,  and  during  his  fasting  he  was  always  engrossed  in  prayer. 

Collins*^  describes  a  maiden  lady  of  eighty,  always  a  moderate  eater,  who 
was  attacked  by  bronchitis,  during  which  she  took  food  as  usual.  Two  days 
after  her  recovery,  without  any  known  cause,  she  refused  all  food  and  con- 
tinued to  do  so  for  thirty-three  days,  when  she  died.  She  was  delirious 
throughout  this  fast  and  slept  daily  seven  or  eight  hours.  As  a  rule,  she 
drank  about  a  wineglassful  of  water  each  day  and  her  urine  was  scanty  and 
almost  of  the  consistency  of  her  feces.  There  is  a  remarkable  case  of  a  girl  of 
seventeen  ®  who,  suffering  with  typhoid  fever  associated  with  engorgement  of 
the  abdomen  and  suppression  of  the  functions  of  assimilation,  fasted  for 
four  months  without  visible  diminution  in  weight.  Pierce  ^  reports  the  history 
of  a  woman  of  twenty-six  who  fasted  for  three  montks  and  made  an  excellent 
recovery. 

Grants  describes  the  "  Market  Harborough  fasting-girl,'^  a  maiden  of 
nineteen,  who  abstained  from  food  from  April,  1874,  until  December, 
1877,  although  continually  using  morphia.  Throughout  her  fast  she  had 
periodic  convulsions,  and  voided  no  urine  or  feces  for  twelve  months  before 
her  death.  There  was  a  middle-aged  woman  in  England  in  1860  who  for  tvvo 
years  lived  on  opium,  gin,  and  water.  Her  chief  symptoms  were  almost 
daily  sickness  and  epileptic  fits  three  times  a  week.  She  was  absolutely 
constipated,  and  at  her  death  her  abdomen  was  so  distended  as  to  present  the 
appearance  of  ascites.  Afl«r  death,  the  distention  of  the  abdomen  was  found 
to  be  due  to  a  coating  of  fat,  four  inches  thick,  in  the  j)arietes.  There  was 
no  obstruction  to  the  intestinal  canal  and  no  fecal  or  other  accumulation 
within  it. 
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Chri.stina  Marshall,**  a  girl  of  fourteen,  went  fifteen  and  one-half  months 
without  taking  solid  nourishment.  She  slept  very  little,  seldom  spoke,  but 
occasionally  asked  the  timi?  of  day.  She  took  sweets  and  water,  with  beef 
tea  at  intervals,  and  occasionally  a  small  piece  of  orange.  She  died  April 
18,  1882,  after  having  Ixvn  continwl  to  her  bed  for  a  long  while. 

King,**  a  surgeon,  U.  S.  A.,  gives  an  account  of  the  deprivation  of  asqind 
of  oavalrj'  numlx^ring  40.  While  scouting  for  Indians  on  the  plains  they 
wont  for  eighty-six  hours  without  water ;  when  relieved  their  mouths  and 
thn>ats  were  so  dry  that  even  bix)wn  sugar  would  not  dissolve  on  their  tongues. 
Many  wert»  delirious,  and  all  had  dniwn  fresh  blood  from  their  horsw^ 
Despite  re})eated  vomiting,  some  drank  their  own  urine.  They  were  nearly 
all  suffering  fi-om  overj^wering  dyspnea,  two  were  dead,  and  two  were 
missing.  The  suffering  was  increased  by  the  acrid  atmosphere  of  the  dry 
plains  ;  the  slightest  exercise  in  this  climate  provoked  a  thirst.  MaeLougfalin,' 
the  surgt4)n  in  chargi^  of  the  S.  S.  City  of  Chester,  speaks  of  a  young  stow* 
away  found  by  the  steveilores  in  an  insensible  condition  after  a  voyage  of 
eleven  days.  The  man  was  brought  on  deck  and  revived  sufficiently  to 
Ik)  sent  to  St.  Vin(*ent\s  IIosj)ital,  X.  Y.,  about  one  and  one-half  houis 
after  discover^',  in  an  extremely  emaciated,  cold,  and  nearly  pulseless  condi- 
tion. He  gjive  his  name  as  John  Donnelly,  aged  twenty,  of  Dumbarton, 
SiH)tland.  On  the  whole  voyage  he  had  nothing  to  eat  or  drink.  He  had 
found  some  salt,  of  which  he  ate  two  handfuls,  and  he  had  in  his  pocket  a 
small  flask,  em])t}'.  Into  tliis  flask  he  voidt^d  his  urine,  and  afterward  drank 
it.  Until  the  second  day  he  was  intensely  hungrj',  but  after  that  time  was 
consumed  by  a  burning  thirst;  he  shouted  four  or  five  hours  even' day, 
ho])ing  that  he  might  be  heard.  After  this  he  I)ecame  in.son8ible  and  le- 
membenKl  nothing  until  he  awakened  in  the  hospital  where,  under  careful 
treatment,  he  finally  recovereil. 

Fodere  mentions  some  workmen  who  were  buried  alive  fourteen  davs  in  a 
cold,  d^mip  ciivern  under  a  ruin,  and  yet  all  livetl.  There  is  a  modern  instance 
of  a  jKjrson  being  buried  thirty-two  days  beneath  snow,  without  food.**  The 
I^ancet  *^  notes  that  a  pig  fell  off  Dover  Cliff  and  was  picked  up  alive  one 
hundral  and  sixty  (hiys  after,  having  lx»en  partially  imbedded  in  debris. 
It  was  so  surrounded  by  the  chalk  of  the  cliff  that  little  motion  was  possible, 
and  warmth  was  secured  by  the  enclosing  material.  Tliis  animal  had  there- 
fore lived  on  its  own  fat  during  the  entire  peri(xl. 

Among  the  modem  exhibitionists  may  be  mentioned  Merlatti,  the  fii^t- 
ing  Italian,  and  Succi,  both  of  whom  fastcil  in  Paris;  Alexander  Jacques, 
who  fasttnl  fifty  days ;  and  the  American,  Dr.  Tanner,  who  achieved  great 
n(»toricty  by  a  fast  of  forty  days,  during  which  time  he  exhibited  progressive 
emaciation.     Merlatti,  who    fasted  in  Paris    in  1886,  lost  22  pounds  in  a 
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month  ;  during  his  fast  of  fifty  days  he  drank  only  pure  filtered  water.  Prior 
to  the  fast  his  farewell  meal  consisted  of  a  whole  fat  goose,  including  the  bones, 
two  pounds  of  roast  beef,  vegetables  for  two,  and  a  plate  of  walnuts,  the  lat^ 
ter  eaten  whole.  Alexander  Jacques  *  fasted  fifty  days  and  Succi  fasted  forty 
days.  Jacques  lost  28  pounds  and  4  ounces  (from  142  pounds,  8  ounces  to 
114  pounds,  4  ounces),  while  Succi's  loss  was  34  pounds  and  3  ounces. 
Succi  diminished  in  height  from  65|  to  64J  inches,  while  Jacques  increased 
from  64J  to  65J  inches.  Jacques  smoked  cigarettes  incessantly,  using  700 
in  the  fifty  days,  although,  by  professional  advice,  he  stopped  the  habit  on  the 
forty-second  day.  Three  or  four  times  a  day  he  took  a  powder  made  of  herbs, 
to  which  he  naturally  attributed  his  power  of  prolonging  life  without  food. 
Succi  remained  in  a  room  in  which  he  kept  the  temperature  at  a  very  high 
point  In  speaking  of  Succi's  latest  feat  a  recent  report  says :  "  It  lias 
come  to  light  in  his  latest  attempt  to  go  for  fifty  days  without  food  that  he 
privately  regaled  himself  on  soup,  beefsteak,  chocolate,  and  eggs.  It  was 
also  discovered  that  one  of  the  *  committee,'  who  were  supposed  to  watch  and 
see  that  the  experiment  was  conducted  in  a  bona  fide  manner,  *  stood  in '  with 
the  faster  and  helped  him  deceive  the  others.  The  result  of  the  Vienna  ex- 
periment is  bound  to  cast  suspicion  on  all  previous  fasting  accomplishments 
of  Signor  Succi,  if  not  upon  those  of  his  predecessors." 

Although  all  these  modern  fasters  have  been  accused  of  being  jugglers 
and  deceivers,  thr<Mighout  their  fasts  they  showed  constant  decrease  in  weight, 
and  inspection  by  visitors  was  welcomed  at  all  times.  They  invariably  invited 
medical  attention,  and  some  were  under  tlie  closest  surveillance  ;  although  we 
may  not  implicitly  believe  that  the  fasts  were  in  every  respect  bona  fide,  yet 
we  must  acknowledge  that  these  men  displayed  great  endurance  in  their 
apparent  indifference  for  food,  the  deprivation  of  which  in  a  normal  individual 
for  one  day  only  causes  intense  suffering. 

Anomalies  of  Temperature. — In  reviewing  the  reports  of  the  highest 
recorded  temperatures  of  the  human  body,  it  must  be  remembered  that  no 
matter  how  good  the  evidence  or  how  authentic  the  reference  there  is  always 
chance  for  malingering.  It  is  possible  to  send  the  index  of  an  ordinary  ther- 
mometer up  to  the  top  in  ten  or  fifteen  seconds  by  rubbing  it  between  the 
slightly  moistened  thumb  and  the  finger,  exerting  considerable  pressure  at  the 
time.  There  are  several  other  means  of  artificially  producing  enormous  tem- 
peratures with  little  risk  of  detection,  and  as  the  sensitiveness  of  the  ther- 
mometer becomes  greater  the  easier  is  the  deception. 

Mackenzie  ^  repoi'ts  the  temperature-range  of  a  woman  of  forty-two  who 
suffered  with  erysipelatous  inflammation  of  a  stump  of  the  leg.  Throughout 
a  somewliat  protracted  illness,  lasting  from  February  20  to  April  22,  1879, 
the  temperature  many  times  registered  between  108°  and  111°  F.  About  a 
year  later  she  was  again  troubled  with  the  -stump,  and  this  time  the  tenipera- 
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tiire  rcachcil  as  hiirh  as  114°.  Altliou^h  iimler  the  circumstances,  as  any 
rati(»nal  j>l»ysiciaii  would,  Ma(?kcaizie  tjiisiK?cUKl  fniiid,  he  could  not  detect 
any  ineth<xl  ot*  dcccjition.  F'iiially  the  woman  efmfe&setl  tliat  she  had  pn>- 
dueed  the  tonipcniture  artificially  l)v  means  of  hot-water  bottles,  poultices^  etc 

MaeXab  •**  reeoixls  a  eas<»  of  rheumatic  fever  in  which  the  teni|M^raturc  w» 
111.4°  F.  as  indicate<I  by  two  thermometers,  one  in  the  axilla  and  the  other 
in  the  jrroin.  This  high  degree  of  tennierature  was  maintained  after  death. 
Befon;  the  Clinical  Society  of  London,  Teale  **  re{iorted  a  ca.se  in  which,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  there  were  recorded  temix»ratures  from  110°  to  120°  F.  in  the 
mouth,  rectum,  and  axilla.  According  to  a  comment  in  the  Lancet^  there  was 
no  way  that  the  |>atient  could  have  artificially  produce<l  this  temperature,  and 
during  convalescence  the  tlwTmometer  usetl  registered  normal  as  well  as  sub- 
normal temperatuR»s.  Cjesar  ^  sjH*aks  of  a  girl  of  fifteen  with  enteric  fever, 
whose  tem[M*rature,  on  two  occasions  110°  F.,  n?aehed  the  limit  of  the  mer- 
curv  in  the  thermometer. 

There  have  been  instances  mentioned  in  which,  in  order  to  escape  duties, 
j)ris4)ners  have  artificially  pHwluced  high  temperatures,  and  the  same  has  occa- 
sionally l)een  obscTved  among  conscrijits  in  the  army  or  navy.  There  is  an 
account'^  of  a  habit  of  j)risoners  of  introducing  tobacco  into  the  rectuni, 
thereby  redu<'ing  the  pulse  to  an  alarming  degree  and  insuring  their  exemp- 
ti(m  from  labor.  In  the  Adelaide  Hosj>itid  in  Dublin®  there  was  a  case  in 
which  the  temjMTature  in  the  vagina  and  groin  registered  from  120°  to  130°, 
and  (»ne  day  it  reache<l  130.8°  F.;  the  patient  recovered.  Ormerod  '  men- 
tions a  nervous  and  hysteric  woman  of  thirt)'-two,  a  sufferer  with  acute 
rheumatism,  whos(!  temperature  rose  to  llo.8°  F.  She  insisted  on  leaving 
th(*  hospital  when  her  tem[)erature  was  still  104°. 

\Vun<lerlieh  mentions  a  case  of  tetanus  in  which  the  temperature  rose  to 
4<).40^  ( \  (11  ryj)^  F. ),  and  before  death  it  was  as  high  as  44.75°  C.  Oln^r- 
nier»^  mentions  10S°  F.  in  ty])hoid  fever.  Kaitulus**  speaks  of  a  child  of 
five,  with  typhoid  fever,  who  at  ditterent  times  had  temjieratures  of  107°, 
10S°,  and  10S.'2°  F. ;  it  finally  recoveral.  He  also  quotes  a  case  of  pyemia 
in  a  l)oy  of  seven,  whose  tem]K*rature  rose  to  107.0°  F.  He  also  S|K^ks  of 
\Vunderlieh\s  easooi'  remittent  fever,  in  which  the  temjxirature  reached  107.8° 
F.  Wilson  Fox,  in  mentioning  a  ease  of  rheumatic  fever,  says  the  temjwra- 
ture  reached  110°  F. 

Philii)son'  L^ives  an  account  of  a  female  sc^r\'ant  of  twentv-three  wIk) 
snfiend  from  a  nennwis  which  influenced  the  vasomotor  ner\'ous  svsteni,  and 
caused  hysteria  associated  with  aV)n(»rmal  temperatures.  On  the  evening  of 
July  0th  her  tempeniture  was  112°  F.  ;  on  the  10th,  it  was  111°  ;  on  the 
ISth,  112°  ;  on  the  21th,  117°  (axilla);  on  the  28th,  in  the  left  axilla  it 
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was  117°,  in  the  right  axilla,  114°,  and  in  the  mouth,  112°;  on  the  29th,  it 
was  115°  in  the  right  axilla,  110°  in  the  left  axilla,  and  116°  in  the  mouth. 
The  patient  was  discharged  the  following  September.  Steel  of  Manchester  * 
sjieaks  of  a  hysteric  female  of  twenty,  whose  temperature  was  116.4°. 
Mahomed^  mentions  a  hysteric  woman  of  twenty-two  at  Guy's  Hospital, 
Liondon,  with  phthisis  of  the  left  lung,  associated  with  marked  hectic  fevers. 
Having  registered  the  limit  of  the  ordinary  thermometers,  the  physicians 
procured  one  with  a  scale  reaching  to  130°  F.  She  objected  to  using  the  large 
thermometers,  saying  they  were  "  horse  thermometers."  On  October  15, 
1879,  however,  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  temperature  of  128°  F.  with 
the  large  thermometer.  In  March  of  the  following  year  she  died,  and  the 
m»cropsy  revealed  nothing  indicative  of  a  cause  for  these  enormous  tempera- 
tures. She  was  suspected  of  fraud,  and  was  closely  watched  in  Guy's  Hos- 
pital, but  never,  in  the  slightest  way,  was  she  detected  in  using  artificial  means 
to  elevate  the  temperature  record. 

In  cases  of  insolation  it  is  not  at  all  unusual  to  see  a  patient  whose  tem- 
perature cannot  be  registered  by  an  ordinary  thermometer.  Any  one  who 
has  been  resident  at  a  hospital  in  which  heat-cases  are  received  in  the  sum- 
mer will  substantiate  this.  At  the  Emergency  Hospital  in  Washington,  dur- 
ing recent  years,  several  cases  have  been  brought  in  which  the  temperatures 
were  above  the  ordinary  registering  point  of  the  hospital  thermometers,  and 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  cases  recovered. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Association  of  American  Physicians  in  1895,  Jacobi 
of  New  York  reported  a  case  of  hyperthermy  reaching  148°  F.  This 
instance  occurred  in  a  profoundly  hysteric  fireman,  who  suffered  a  rather 
severe  injury  as  the  result  of  a  fall  between  the  revolving  rods  of  some 
machinery,  and  was  rendered  unconscious  for  four  days.  Thereafter  he  com- 
plained of  various  pains,  bloody  expectoration,  and  had  convulsions  at  vary- 
ing intervals,  with  loss  of  consciousness,  rapid  respiration,  unaccelerated 
pulse,  and  excessively  high  temperature,  the  last  on  one  occasion  reaching 
the  height  of  1 48  °  F.  The  temperature  was  taken  carefully  in  the  presence 
of  a  number  of  persons,  and  all  possible  precautions  were  observed  to  pre- 
vent deception.  The  thermometer  was  variously  placed  in  the  mouth,  anus, 
axilla,  popliteal  space,  groin,  urethra,  and  different  instruments  were  from 
time  to  time  employed.  The  behavior  of  the  patient  was  much  influenced 
by  attention  and  by  suggestion.  For  a  period  of  five  days  the  temperature 
averaged  continuously  between  120°  and  125°  F. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  foregoing  case,  Welch  of  Baltimore  referred  to  a 
case  that  had  been-  reported  in  which  it  was  said  that  the  temperature  reached 
as  high  as  171°  F.  These  extraordinary  elevations  of  temperature,  he  said, 
appear  physically  impossible  when  they  are  long  continued,  as  they  are  fatal 
to  the  life  of  the  animal  cell. 

»  476,  1881,  u.,  790.  b  476,  1881,  ii.,  790. 
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Ill  the  same  connoctioii  Sliattuck  of  Boston  adilocl  that  lie  had  ohsen'cd  a 
tiMiiiM'mtnro  of  117°  F. ;  every  precaution  had  lx*en  taken  to  prevent  fraud 
or  diH'eption.     'J'he  (mtient  wjls  a  hysteri(^  young  woman. 

Jacobi  elosetl  the  disi'ussion  by  insisting  that  his  observations  had  been 
made  with  the  greatest  wire  and  precautions  and  under  many  different  cir- 
ounistanct»s.  He  had  at  iirst  viewed  the  case  with  skepticism,  but  he  couM 
not  doubt  the  results  of  his  observation.  He  added,  that  although  we  ninnoc 
explain  anomalies  of  this  kind,  this  constitutes  no  reason  why  we  should  deny 
tiieir  o<*currence. 

Dufly^  reconls  one  of  the  lowest  temperatures  on  record  in  a  negress 
of  thirty-five  who,  after  an  atortion,  showed  only  84°  F.  in  the  mouth  and 
axillae.     She  dic^l  the  next  dav. 

The  amount  of  external  heat  that  a  human  being  can  endure  i? 

sometimes  remarkable,  and  the  ranjre  of  temi)erature  compatible  with  life  k 
none  the  less  extraonlinan'.  The  Esipiimaux  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  ex- 
trc»me  north  at  times  endure  a  temj)eraturc  of — 60®  F.,  while  some  of  the 
]H»oj)le  living  in  (Miuatf)rial  n'jrions  arc  apparently  healthy  at  a  teni]xrniturp  as 
high  as  130°  R,  and  work  in  the  sun,  where  the  temperature  is  far  hi|di(^r. 
In  the  engine-nKHus  of  some  steamers  plying  in  tropical  waters  tenifwratures' 
as  high  as  li30°  F.  have  l)een  registertnl,  yet  the  engineers  and  the  stokeis 
Ikkhmuc  habitiuittnl  to  this  heat  and  labor  in  it  without  apparent  suffering.  In 
Turkish  baths,  by  i)n)givssively  exix>sing  themselves  to  gm<hiated  tempera- 
tui"es,  jH»rsons  hav(»  been  able  to  endure  a  hcjit  considerably  above  the  boilii^ 
|)oint,  though  having  to  pmtect  their  jwrsons  from  the  furniture  and  floors  and 
walls  of  the  r<M>ms.  The  hot  air  in  thes<»  rooms  is  intensely  drj',  provokiug 
]>rofuse  jK'rsi>inition.  Sir  Joseph  Banks  remainiHl  some  time  in  a  room  the 
temjH»niture  of  which  was  211°  F.,  and  his  own  temperature  never  mountnl 
a))ove  normal. 

There  have  b<»en  exhibitionists  who  clainu»d  partiadar  ability  to  endiirp 
intense  heats  M'ithout  any  visible  disadvantage.  These  men  are  generally 
styUsl  **  human  salamanders/'  and  must  not  Ix*  confounded  with  the  "firp- 
<iiters,"  who,  as  a  rul(»,  are  simply  jugglers.  Martin(»z,**  the  so-called  "  French 
S:ilamandcT,"  was  born  in  Havana.  As  a  baker  he  had  exiK>sed  himself  from 
iNn'hiHKl  to  verj'  high  tern jwratu res,  and  lu»  subsc»qu(»ntly  gave  publie  exhibi- 
tions of  his  extraonlinarv  abilitv  to  endure*  heat.  He  remained  in  an  oven 
cnH'ted  in  the  njiddle  of  th<'  (Janlens  of  Tivoli  for  fourteen  minutes  when  the 
tenj]>eratur(»  in  the  oven  was  ;>:>S°  F.  His  jndsc  on  entering  was  76  and  on 
i'oining  out  1*50.  He  otten  <lupli<'nted  this  feat  before  vast  assemblages, 
though  hardly  ever  attaining  the*  sjune  d<»gr(»e  of  tem|x»rature,  the  tlier- 
monu'ter  genendly  varying  from  ^oO^  F.  u])wanl.  Chamouni  was  the  cele- 
brated **  liussinn  Salamander,"  assuming  the  title  of  **  The  Incombustible."' 
His  great  f(?at  was  to  enter  an  oven  with  a  niw  leg  of  mutton,  not  retiring 
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until  the  meat  was  well  baked.  This  person  eventually  lost  his  life  in  the 
performance  of  this  feat ;  his  ashes  were  conveyed  to  his  native  town,  where 
a  monument  was  erected  over  them.  Since  the  time  of  these  two  contempo- 
raneous salamanders  there  have  been  many  others,  but  probably  none  have 
attained  the  same  notoriety. 

In  this  connection  Tillet  speaks  of  some  servant  girls  to  a  baker  who  for 
fifteen  minutes  supported  a  temperature  of  270°  F.;  for  ten  minutes,  279°  F.; 
and  for  several  minutes,  364°  F.,  thus  surpassing  Martinez.  In  the  Glasgow 
Medical  Journal,  1 859,  there  is  an  account  of  a  baker's  daughter  who  remained 
twelve  minutes  in  an  oven  at  274°  F.  Chantrey,  the  sculptor,  and  his  work- 
man are  said  to  have  entered  with  impunity  a  furnace  of  over  320°  F. 

In  some  of  the  savage  ceremonies  of  fire  worship  the  degree  of  heat  en- 
dured by  the  participants  is  really  remarkable,  and  even  if  the  rites  are  j^er- 
formed  by  skilful  juggling,  nevertheless,  the  ability  to  endure  intense  heat  is 
worthy  of  comment.     A  recent  report  says : — 

"  The  most  remarkable  ceremonial  of  fire  worship  that  survives  in  this 
country  is  practised  by  the  Navajos.  They  believe  in  purification  by  fire,  and 
to  this  end  they  literally  wash  themselves  in  it.  The  feats  they  perform  with 
it  far  exceed  the  most  wonderful  acts  of  fire-eating  and  fire-handling  accom- 
plished by  civilized  jugglers.  In  preparation  for  the  festival  a  gigantic  heap 
of  dry  wood  is  gathered  from  the  desert.  At  the  appointed  moment  the  great 
pile  of  inflammable  brush  is  lighted  and  in  a  few  moments  the  whole  of  it  is 
ablaze.  Storms  of  sparks  fly  100  feet  or  more  into  the  air,  and  ashes  fall 
about  like  a  shower  of  snow.  The  ceremony  always  takes  place  at  night  and 
the  effect  of  it  is  both  weird  and  impressive. 

"  Just  when  the  fire  is  raging  at  its  hottest  a  whistle  is  heard  from  the 
outer  darkness  and  a  dozen  warriors,  lithe  and  lean,  dressed  simply  in  narrow 
white  breech-cloths  and  moccasins  and  daubed  with  white  earth  so  as  to  look 
like  so  many  living  statues,  come  bounding  through  the  entrance  to  the  corral 
that  incloses  the  flaming  heap.  Yelping  like  wolves,  they  move  slowly  toward 
the  fire,  bearing  aloft  slender  wands  tipped  Avith  balls  of  eagle-down.  Rush- 
ing around  the  fire,  always  to  the  left,  they  begin  thrusting  their  wands  toward 
the  fire,  trying  to  bum  off*  the  down  from  the  tips.  Owing  to  the  intensitj'  of 
the  heat  this  is  difficult  to  accomplish.  One  warrior  dashes  wildly  toward 
the  fire  and  retreats ;  another  lies  as  close  to  the  ground  as  a  frightened  lizard, 
endeavoring  to  wriggle  himself  up  to  the  fire  ;  others  seek  to  catch  on  their 
wands  the  sparks  that  fly  in  the  air.  At  last  one  by  one  they  all  succeed  in 
burning  the  downy  balls  from  the  wands.  The  test  of  endurance  is  very 
severe,  the  heat  of  the  fire  being  so  great. 

"  The  remarkable  feats,  however,  are  performed  in  connection  with  another 
dance  that  follows.  This  is  heralded  by  a  tremendous  blowing  of  honis.  The 
noise  grows  louder  and  louder  until  suddenly  ten  or  more  men  run  into  the 
corral,  each  of  them  carrying  two  thick  bundles  of  shredded  cedar  bark. 
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Four  times  they  nin  amiind  the  fire  waving  the  bundles,  ivhich  arc  then  lighted. 
Now  l>egin.s  a  wild  raee  amund  the  tire,  the  rapid  running  causing  the  brands 
to  throw  out  long  .streamers  of  flames  over  the  hands  and  arms  of  the  danoei^ 
The  latter  apply  the  brands  to  their  own  nude  bodies  and  to  the  bodies  of  their 
comrades  in  fnmt.  A  warrior  will  seize  tiie  flaming  nia.s.s  as  if  it  were  a 
sj>onge,  and,  keeping  close  to  the  man  he  is  pursuing,  will  rub  his  back  with 
it  as  if  bathing  him.  The  siiflenT  in  tiini  catches  up  with  the  man  in  front 
of  him  and  bathes  him  in  flame.  From  time  to  time  the  dancers  sponge  their 
own  Ijaeks  with  tin?  flaming  brands.  AVhen  a  brand  is  so  far  consumed  that 
it  cjin  no  longer  Ik?  held  it  is  drop|)ed  and  the  <lancrers  disappear  from  the 
cornil.  The  sjx?etators  pick  up  the  flaming  bunches  thus  dropped  and  bathe 
their  own  hands  in  the  Are. 

'^  Xo  sjitisfactorj'  explanation  seems  to  he  obtainable  as  to  the  means  by 
which  the  danwrs  in  this  extraonlinar^'  performance  are  able  to  escape  injury. 
ApjKirently  they  do  not  suffer  from  any  bums.  Doubtless  some  protection  is 
aifonled  by  the  earth  that  is  appliiKl  to  their  bodies." 

Spontaneous  combustion  of  the  human  body,  although  doubted  by 
the  medical  men  of  this  day,  has  for  many  years  been  the  subject  of  macfa 
discussion ;  only  a  few  years  ago,  among  the  writers  on  this  subject,  there  were 
as  many  (^nilulous  as  then?  were  skeptics.     There  is,  however,  no  reliable 
evidence  to  sup]>ort  the  b(»lief  in  the  spontaneous  combustion  of  the  body.    A 
few  aiK)chryj)hal  eases  only  have  bwn  recordiHl.     The  opinion  that  the  tissues 
of  drunkards  might  1k»  st)  satuniteil  with  alcohol  as  to  render  the  bodv  com- 
bustil)le  is  dispn»veil  l)y  the  sinij)le  exjH?riment  of  placing  flesh  in  spirits  for 
a  long  time  an<l  tlH'u  trying  to  burn  it.     Liebig  and  others  found  that  flesh 
soaked  in  aleoli(»l  would  burn  onlv  until  the  alcohol  was  consumed.     That 
various  substjuices  ignit<'  s])ontaneously  is  exjJained  by  eheniic  phenomena, 
the  conditions  of  which  do  not  exist  in  the  human  frame.     AVatkins  "  in  speak- 
ing of  the  inflammability  of  the  human  body  n^marks  that  on  one  occasion 
1h?  tried  to  consume  th(*  ImkIv  of  a  pirate*  given  t<»  him  by  a  U.  S.  Marslial. 
He  iMiilt  a  rousing  fire  and  piled  wochI  on  all  night,  and  had  not  got  the  body 
eoiisumed  by  the  forenoon  oi'  the  following  day.     Quite  a  feasible  reason  for 
sup|M»se<l  sj>ontaneous  human  combustion  is  to  be  found  in  several  cases  quoted 
by  "^raylor,"'*^  in  whieli  persons  falling  asleep,  possibly  near  a  fire,  Iiave  been 
aeei<lentally  igiiit<*(l,  and  becoming  first  stupefie<l  by  the  smoke,  and  then  snflb- 
eate<l,  liave  been  ))uriietl  to  charcoal  without  awaking.    Dnnikenness  or  great 
exliaustiou  may  also  explain  certain  cases.     In  substantiation  of  the  possi- 
bility of  Taylor's  instaiK'cs  several  promiiuMit  physiologists  have  remarked  that 
])ersons  havc^  endured  severe  burns  during  sleep  and  have  never  wakened 
There  is  an  account  of  a  man  who  lay  down  t>n  the  top  of  a  lime  kiln,  which 
was  fire<l  during  his  >leep,  and  one  leg  was  burned  entirely  off  without  awaking 
the  man,  a  fact  explained  ])y  the  very  sh)w  and  gnidual  increase  of  temperature. 
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The  theories  advanced  by  the  advocates  of  spontaneous  human  combus- 
tion are  very  ingenioas  and  deserve  mention  here.  An  old  authority  has 
said :  "  Our  blood  is  of  such  a  nature,  as  also  our  lymph  and  bile :  all  of 
\vhich,  when  dried  by  art,  flame  like  spirit  of  wine  at  the  approach  of  the 
least  fire  and  burn  away  to  ashes."  Lord  Bacon  mentions  spontaneous  com- 
bustion, and  Marcellus  Donatus  ^^  says  that  in  the  time  of  Godefroy  of 
Souillon  there  were  people  of  a  certain  locality  who  supposed  themselves  to 
have  been  burning  of  an  invisible  fire  in  their  entrails,  and  he  adds  that  some 
cut  off  a  hand  or  a  foot  when  the  burning  began,  that  it  should  go  no  further. 
What  may  have  been  the  malady  with  which  these  people  suffered  must  be  a 
matter  of  conjecture. 

Overton,*  in  a  paper  on  this  subject,  remarks  that  in  the  "  Memoirs  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Paris,"  1751,  there  is  related  an  account  of  a  butcher 
who,  opening  a  diseased  beef,  was  burned  by  a  flame  which  issued  from 
the  maw  of  the  animal ;  there  was  first  an  explosion  which  rose  to  a 
height  of  five  feet  and  continued  to  blaze  several  minutes  with  a  highly  offen- 
sive odor.  Morton  saw  a  flame  emanate  from  beneath  the  skin  of  a  hog  at 
the  instant  of  making  an  incision  through  it.  Ruysch,  the  famous  Dutch 
physician,  remarks  that  he  introduced  a  hollow  bougie  into  a  woman's  stomach 
he  had  just  opened,  and  he  observed  a  vapor  issuing  from  the  mouth  of  the 
tube,  and  this  lit  on  contact  with  the  atmosphere.  This  is  probably  an  exag- 
geration of  the  properties  of  the  hydrogen  sulphid  found  in  tlie  stomach. 
There  is  an  account  **  of  a  man  of  forty-three,  a  gross  feeder,  who  was  par- 
ticularly fond  of  fats  and  a  victim  of  psoriasis  palmaria,  who  on  going  to  bed 
one  night,  after  extinguishing  the  light  in  the  room,  was  surprised  to  find  him- 
self enveloped  in  a  phosphorescent  halo ;  this  continued  for  several  days  and 
recurred  after  further  indiscretions  in  diet.  It  is  well  known  tliat  there  are 
insects  and  other  creatures  of  the  lower  animal  kingdom  which  possess  the 
peculiar  quality  of  phosphorescence. 

There  are  numerous  cases  of  spontaneous  combustion  of  the  human 
body  reported  bv  the  older  writers.  Bartholinus  mentions  an  instance  after 
the  {)erson  had  drunk  too  much  wine.  Fouquet  ^  mentions  a  person  ignited  by 
lightning.  Schrader  ^  speaks  of  a  person  from  whose  mouth  and  fauces  after 
a  debauch  issued  fire.  Schurig  ®  tells  of  flames  issuing  from  the  vulva,  and 
Moscati  ^  records  the  same  occurrence  in  parturition  ;  Sinibaldus,'*^^  Borellus,^^ 
and  Bierling  ^^^  have  also  written  on  this  subject,  and  the  Ephemerides  con- 
tains a  number  of  instances. 

In  1763  Bianchini,  Prebendary  of  Verona,  published  an  account  of  the 
death  of  Countess  Cornelia  Bandi  of  Cesena,  who  in  her  sixty-second  year 
was  consumed  by  a  fire  kindled  in  her  own  body.     In  explanation  Bianchini 
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said  that  the  fire  was  caused  in  iJie  entmilf  by  the  inflamed  effluvia  ofll« 
blood,  by  the  juices  and  fermentation  in  the  (-tuniavb,  and,  liuttly,  liy  fi^ 
evaporations  which  exhaled  from  the  spirits  of  wine,  bramiy,  rti.*.  In  III 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  1763,  there  is  reconled  an  actxiunt  of  thivr  nobh 
men  who,  in  emulation,  drank  great  qimntitit^  of  strong  liquor,  ond  two  «f 
them  died  scorched  and  suffocated  by  a  Hume  forcing  iteeJf  I'rttm  tlieMnnatk 
There  is  an  acooont  of  a  poor  womnn  in  Pai-i^  in  tlie  la^  i^entiirr  who  tlonfc 
plentifully  of  spiritB,  for  three  yearn  taking  virtually  nothing  elst*.  Hi'r  bmtv 
became  so  combustible  diat  one  night  while  lying  on  a  stmw  couch  Ate  ww 
spontaneously  burned  to  ashes  and  smoke.  Tho  evident  cAust*  nf  ihi^  nin- 
bustion  is  too  plain  to  be  comment4.'d  on.  In  the  Lancet,  1 845,  thcrp  an-  tmn 
cases  reported  in  which  shortly  befiire  death  luminous  breath  bat<  bn^  HKtn  l>' 
issue  from  the  mouth.* 

There  is  an  instance  reported  of  a  jimfessor  of  mathematics  ''  of  tliirtY-6T» 
years  of  age  and  temperate,  who,  feeling  ii  juiin  in  his  left  leg,  diHcon-red  a 
pale  flame  about  the  size  of  a  ten-cent  piece  issning  therefrom.  As  rerrnt 
as  March,  1860,  in  a  Court  of  AasiKes  in  Damistudt  during  thc'  trial  nf  John 
Stauff,  accused  of  the  murder  of  iJie  Countess  Goerlitz,  tin-  ctMinMcl  for  the 
defense  advanced  the  theory  of  spontaneous  human  eonibiistioti,  and  Kudi  emi- 
nent doctors  as  von  Siebold,  Graff,  von  Liebig,  and  other  proiiiim-nt  mcrala-n 
of  the  Hessian  medical  fraternity  Mere  called  to  comment  ou  its  jXKvibility. 
principally  on  their  testimony  a  conviction  and  Iife-imprinonnieiit  wae^mwrtd. 
In  1870"  there  was  a  woman  of  thirty -eeven,  addictH  to  ulcoholie  li<)U(in>,  whit 
was  found  in  her  room  with  her  viswra  and  ]Tart  of  her  limbs  rtinKiiinvd  hy  &vf. 
but  the  hair  and  clothes  intact  According  to  Walford,^'^  in  the  Scicnliftr 
American  for  1870,  tliere  was  a  case  n'|)orted  by  Flowers  of  Ixniitgana  of  a 
man,  a  hard  drinker,  who  was  sitting  by  n  fire  eumiiinded  by  Iuk  CliriAlnias 
gue!4ts,  when  suddenly  flames  of  a  bluish  tint  bun^t  from  hie  nioiiUi  and  on^ 
trilH  and  he  was  soon  a  corpse.  Flowers  states  that  the  botly  n>nu)irMx)  ex- 
tremely warm  for  a  much  longer  peri<xl  than  usual.  ^^^ 

Statistics. — From  an  examination  of  28  en.ses  of  sjtontanoottD  coit^^^l 
tion,  JacoI)s  ^  makes  the  following  summary  : —  ^^^| 

(1)  It  has  always  occurred  in  the  human  livii^  body. 

(2)  The  subjects  were  generally  old  persons. 

(3)  It  was  noticed  more  frequeutly  in  women  than  in  men. 

(4)  All  the  persons  were  alone  at  the  time  of  occarreno& 

(5)  Thoy  all  led  an  idle  life. 

(6)  They  were  all  corpulent  or  intemperate. 

(7)  Most  frequently  at  the  time  of  occurrence  there  was  r  li^hfe  ■IHb|||||j||' 
ignitible  substance  in  the  room.  *ii^ 

(8)  The  combustion  wiw  ra})i(]  and  was  finished  in  from  one  fe 
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(9)  The  room  where  the  combustion  took  place  was  generally  filled  with 
a  thick  vapor  and  the  walls  covered  with  a  thick,  carbonaceous  substance. 

(10)  The  trunk  was  usually  the  part  most  frequently  destroyed  ;  some  part 
of  the  head  and  extremities  remained. 

(11)  With  but  two  exceptions,  the  combustion  occurred  in  winter  and  in 
the  northern  regions. 

Magnetic,  Phosphorescent ,  and  Electric  Anomalies. — There  have 

been  certain  persons  who  have  appeared  before  the  public  under  such  names 
as  the  "  human  magnet^^'  the  "  electric  lady,"  etc.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
some  persons  are  supercharged  with  magnetism  and  electricity.  For  instance, 
it  is  quite  possible  for  many  persons  by  drawing  a  rubber  comb  through  the 
hair  to  produce  a  crackling  noise,  and  even  produce  sparks  in  the  dark.  Some 
exhibitionists  have  been  genuine  curiosities  of  this  sort,  while  others  by  skil- 
fully arranged  electric  apparatus  are  enabled  to  perform  their  feats.  A 
curious  case  was  reported  in  this  country  many  years  ago,*  which  apparently 
emanates  from  an  authoritative  source.  On  the  25th  of  January,  1837,  a  cer- 
tain lady  became  suddenly  and  unconsciously  charged  with  electricity.  Her 
newly  acquired  power  was  first  exhibited  when  passing  her  hand  over  the  face 
of  her  brother ;  to  the  astonishment  of  both,  vivid  electric  sparks  passed  from 
the  ends  of  each  finger.  This  power  continued  with  augmented  force  from  the 
25th  of  January  to  the  last  of  February,  but  finally  became  extinct  about  the 
middle  of  May  of  the  same  year. 

Schneider  ^  mentions  a  strong,  healthy,  dark-haired  Capuchin  monk,  the 
removal  of  whose  head-dress  always  induced  a  number  of  shining,  crackling 
sparks  from  his  hair  or  scalp.  Bartholinus  observed  a  similar  peculiarity  in 
Gonzaga,  Duke  of  Mantua.  In  another  case  luminous  sparks  were  given  out 
whenever  the  patient  passed  urine.  Marsh  relates  two  cases  of  phthisis  in  which 
the  heads  of  the  patients  were  surrounded  by  phosphorescent  lights.  Kaster 
mentions  an  instance  in  which  light  was  seen  in  the  perspiration  and  on  the 
body  linen  after  violent  exertion.  Afl^r  exertion  Jurine,*^  Guyton,  and  Dries- 
sen  observed  luminous  urine  passed  by  healthy  persons,  and  Nasse  mentions 
the  same  phenomenon  in  a  phthisical  patient.  Percy  and  Stokes  have  ob- 
served phosphorescence  in  a  carcinomatous  ulcer. 

There  is  a  description  of  a  Zulu  boy  exhibited  in  Edinburgh  in  1882^ 
whose  body  was  so  charged  with  electricity  that  he  could  impart  a  shock  to 
any  of  his  patrons.  He  was  about  six  and  a-half  years  of  age,  bright,  happy, 
and  spoke  English  thoroughly  well.  From  infancy  he  had  been  distinguished 
for  this  faculty,  variable  with  the  state  of  the  atmosphere.  As  a  rule,  the  act 
of  shaking  hands  was  generally  attended  by  a  quivering  sensation  like  that 
produced  by  an  electric  current,  and  contact  with  his  tongue  gave  a  still 
sharper  shock. 

a  124,  Jan.,  1838.  b  Casper's  Wocbenschrift,  No.  15,  1849. 

c  458,  1813,  48.  d  536,  1882,  u.,  360. 
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Sir  Cliarlr--i  J^-H  has  mail*'  extensive  investigation  of  the  subject  of 
III! ma II  iiia^Mieti-'in  antl  i.<-  |»n>)iahly  the  lie?rt  autlmrity  on  the  subject,  lot 
iiuiiiy  e<.']chnit«'<l  M'if-ntir^ts  have  stiulietl  it  thorriughly.  In  the  Pitt^bui]; 
MHlifnI  Review  *  then*  in  a  <le?KTijrti<jn  of  a  girl  of  tluve  and  a  half,  a  blonde, 
and  extnrnif'ly  womanly  for  her  a^',  who  jio-^'ssfied  a  ivonderfiil  magnetic 
|»i»wer.  Metal  r-jnion-  woul«l  adhere  to  her  finger-tips,  nose,  or  chin.  The 
eliild,  how«'Ver,  eoidd  n«it  piek  up  a  steel  needle,  aa  article  generally  vetr 
r^-n.^itive  to  the  ma^nirt ;  nor  would  a  ]Xfnny  stiek  to  any  portion  of  her  body. 

Onlv  rcei-ntlv  then*  was  exhibite<l  thniui;h  this  countrv  a  woman  named 
Annie  May  Ablnitt,  who  styh^l  hen?elf  the  "Georgia  Electric  Lady."  Thi* 
|Mrson  jrave  exhibition.'*  of  wonderful  magnetic  ptwer,  and  invited  the  inspec- 
tion and  di^eII^^io^  of  mnlical  men.  Be.sidc*s  her  chief  acconiplishineot  ^he 
|H»sH'ss4*d  wonderfid  .strength  and  wa.<  a  skille<l  i*<|uilibri?st.  By  placing  her 
hands  on  the  sirh's  of  a  chair  u\Hm  whi(*h  a  hciivy  man  was  seated,  she  would 
niis<*  it  withi»ut  appan-nt  eHbrt.  Slie  d<'fied  the  stnmgest  person  in  the  audi- 
ence to  take  from  her  hand  a  stick  which  slie  had  once  grasped.  Becent 
re|H»rts  say  that  Miss  Ablnitt  is  amusing  herself  now  with  the  strong  men  of 
China  and  Japan.  The  Japanese  wn*stlers,  whose  physical  strength  is  cele- 
bratc<l  th(»  world  over,  were  unable  to  niisc*  Miss  Abbott  from  the  floor,  whik* 
with  the  tii>s  of  her  fingers  she  neutrali/e<l  their  most  strenuous  eflbrts  to  lift 
even  light  obj<K»ts,  such  as  a  cane,  fnmi  a  table.  The  {xtssibilities,  in  thk 
advanced  em  of  eh»ctric  mechanism,  make  fnuid  and  deception  so  easy  that 
it  is  extremely  diilioidt  to  pn>nounc<»  on  the  genuineness  of  any  of  the 
mo(hTn  exhibitions  of  hinnan  ele<*tricitv. 

The  Effects  of  Cold. — (im<*lin,  the  famous  scientist  and  investigator 
of  this  subje<'t,  sjiys  that  man  has  livwl  where  the  temperature  falls  as  low 
as  — IT) 7°  F.  Ilahit  is  a  marke<l  factor  in  this  endurance.  In  Susssia 
men  and  women  work  with  their  breasts  an<l  arms  uncovered  in  a  temperature 
many  d(»grees  below  zen)  and  without  attention  to  the  fiict.  In  the  most 
rigorous  winter  th<'  inhabitants  of  the  Alps  work  with  bare  breasts  and  the 
(•hildren  sj>ort  ahout  in  the  snow.  Wrapping  himself  in  his  ^ic/w*  (he 
Russian  slcei>s  in  the  snow.  This  influence  of  habit  is  si^en  in  the  inabilit}' 
oi'  intruders  in  northern  lands  to  endun*  the  eohl,  which  has  no  eflect  on  the 
indijr<nous  jM*oplc.  On  their  way  to  In'siege  a  Norwegian  stronghold  in 
171I>,  7n(M)  Swedes  iwrished  in  the  snows  and  cold  of  their  ueighborii^ 
country.  On  the  retn»at  from  Prague  in  1742,  the  French  army,  under  the 
ri'nu'ons  skv  of  Moheinia,  lost  4000  men  in  ten  davs.  It  is  needless  to 
>pe;ik  of  the  tlion.sinds  lost  in  Na])oleon's  campaign  in  Russia  in  1812. 

Pinel  has  reiiiarkeil  that  the  insane  are  less  liable  to  the  effects  of  ctJd  than 
their  normal  fellows,  and  mentions  the  escajK'  of  a  naked  maniac,  who,  with- 
out any  visible  ailer-eilei't,  in  January,  even,  when  the  tcmperatun*  was  — I® 
F.,  ran  into  the  sn(>w  and  deelullv  nibbed  his  ImkIv  with  ice.     In  the  French 

a  (i:{4,  isss,  ii.,  r>. 
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journals  in  1814  there  is  the  record  of  the  rescue  of  a  naked  crazy  woman 
'who  was  found  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  who  had  apparently  suffered  none  of  the 
ordinary  effects  of  cold. 

Psychologic  Effects  of  Cold. — Lambert  says  that  the  mind  acts  more 
quickly  in  cold  weather,  and  that  there  has  been  a  notion  advanced  that  the 
emotion  of  hatred  is  much  stronger  in  cold  weather,  a  theory  exemplified  by 
the  assassination  of  Paul  of  Russia,  the  execution  of  Charles  of  England,  and 
that  of  Louis  of  France.  Emotions,  such  as  love,  bravery,  patriotism,  etc., 
together  with  diverse  forms  of  excitement,  seem  to  augment  the  ability  of  the 
human  body  to  endure  cold. 

Cold  seems  to  have  little  effect  on  the  generative  function.  In  both 
Sweden,  Norway,  and  other  Northern  countries  the  families  are  as  large,  if 
not  larger,  tlian  in  other  countries.  Cold  undoubtedly  imparts  vigor,  and, 
according  to  DeThou,  Henry  TIL  lost  his  effeminacy  and  love  of  pleasure 
in  winter  and  reacquired  a  spirit  of  progress  and  reformation.  Zimmerman 
has  remarked  that  in  a  rigorous  winter  tlie  lubberly  Hollander  is  like  the 
gayest  Frenchman.  Cold  increases  appetite,  and  Plutarch  says  Brutus  ex- 
perienced intense  bulimia  while  in  the  mountains,  barely  escaping  perishing. 
With  fall  rations  the  Greek  soldiers  under  Xenophon  suffered  intense  hunger 
as  they  traversed  the  snow-clad  mountains  of  Armenia. 

Beaupr^  remarks  that  those  who  have  the  misfortune  to  he  buried  under 
the  snow  perish  less  quickly  than  those  who  are  exposed  to  the  open  air,  his 
observations  having  been  made  during  the  retreat  of  the  French  army  from 
Moscow.  In  Russia  it  is  curious  to  see  fish  frozen  stiff,  which,  after  trans- 
portation for  great  distances,  return  to  life  when  plunged  into  cold  water. 

Sudden  death  from  cold  baths  and  cold  drinks  has  been  known  for  many 
centuries.  Mauriceau  ■  mentions  death  from  cold  baptism  on  the  head,  and 
Graseccus,^^  Scaliger,  Rush,^^  Schenck,^^®  and  Velschius^^  mention 
deaths  from  cold  drinks.  Aventii,  Fabricius  Hildanus,  ^^  the  Ephemerides, 
and  Curry  relate  instances  of  a  fatal  issue  following  the  ingestion  of  cold 
water  by  an  individual  in  a  superheated  condition.  Cridland  ^  describes  a 
case  of  sudden  insensibility  following  the  drinking  of  a  cold  fluid.  It  is 
said  that  Alexander  the  Great  narrowly  escaped  death  from  a  constrictive 
spasm,  due  to  the  fact  that  while  in  a  copious  sweat  he  plunged  into  the 
river  Cydnus.  Tissot  gives  an  instance  of  a  man  dying  at  a  fountain  aft)er  a 
long  draught  on  a  hot  day.  Hippocrates  mentions  a  similar  fact,  and  tliere 
are  many  modern  instances. 

The  ordinary  effects  of  cold  on  the  skin  locally  and  the  system  generally 
will  not  be  mentioned  here,  except  to  add  the  remark  of  Captain  Wood  that 
in  Greenland,  among  his  party,  could  be  seen  ulcerations,  blisters,  and  other 
painful  lesions  of  the  skin.  In  Siberia  the  Russian  soldiers  cover  their  noses 
and  ears  with  greased  i>aper  to  protect  them  against  the  cold.     The  Lap- 

»  513,  ii.,  348.  b  476,  1843,  i.,  70. 
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landers  and  Sanioiciles,  to  avoid  the  dermal  legions  caused  by  cold  (poei^ibljr 
angnu'nU^l  by  the  friction  of  the  wind  and  beatiiig  of  snow),  anoint  tiieir 
^kins  with  raiurid  fish  oil,  and  are  able  to  endure  temperatures  as  lov  as 
— iO^  K.  In  the  retreat  of  the  10,000  Xenophon  ordered  all  his  soldier 
to  grease  the  parts  exposed  to  the  air. 

Effects  of  Working  in  Compressed  Air. — According  to  a  writer  in 
Cassier's  Magazine/  the  highest  working  pn«sure8  recorded  have  been  ckbe 
to  'jO  jxhukIs  ]mt  s([uar(>  ineh,  but  with  extreme  care  in  the  selection  of  men, 
an<l  eorresjM Hiding  eare  on  the  part  of  the  men,  it  is  very  probable  that  this 
limit  iiiay  be  eonsideral)ly  exeeed(»d.  Under  average  conditions  the  top 
limit  may  l>e  placM'd  at  alnrnt  45  {xmnds^  the  time  of  working,  according  to 
a>nditions,  vaiying  fnmi  four  to  six  houi*s  jkt  shift.  In  tlic  cases  in  which 
higher  pressures  might  be  usihI,  the  shifts  for  the  men  should  be  restricted  to 
two  of  two  hours  eaeh,  S4>|mrate<l  by  a  eonsidenible  interval.  As  an  example 
of  heavy  pressure.*  work  under  favorable  conditions  as  to  ventilation,  without 
ver}'  bad  effects  on  the  men,  Messrs.  Sooysmith  &  Comi>any  had  an  experi- 
ence with  a  work  on  which  men  were  engaged  in  six-hour  shifts,  sepanted 
into  two  {mrts  by  half-hour  inter\'als  for  lunch.  Tliis  work  was  excavation 
in  o|K»n,  st»amy  rock,  (»jirriiHl  on  for  several  weeks  under  about  45  pounds  pK»- 
sun>.  Th<'  ehanicter  of  the  material  thniugh  which  the  caisson  is  being  sank 
or  u|>on  whieli  it  may  be  nesting  at  any  time  bears  quite  largely  npon  the 
ability  of  the  men  to  stand  the  pressure  necessary  to  hold  back  the  water  at 
that  {K)int.  If  the  material  be  so  {x>rous  as  to  {x^rmit  a  considerable  leakage 
<»f  air  through  it,  then*  will  naturally  result  a  continuous  change  of  air  in  the 
working  chamber,  and  a  corresj)onding  relief  of  the  men  from  the  deleterious 
cffW'ts  whi<'h  are  nearly  always  i)nKluce<l  by  over-used  air. 

Vnnw  Strasburg  in  18(>1  liucuoy  n'jH)rts  tliat  during  the  building  of  a 
bridge  at  Kehl  lalK>rers  had  to  work  in  compressed  air,  and  it  was  found  that 
the  n'S|)initi(>ns  lost  their  regularity ;  there  were  sometimes  intense  pains  in 
tin*  ears,  whicli  after  a  while  ceased.  It  nnjuired  a  great  effort  to  speak  at 
21  atmos|>hcn's,  and  it  was  iiuimssible  to  whistle.  Perspiration  was  ven' pro- 
fuse. Those  who  luul  to  work  a  long  time  lost  their  appetites,  became 
emaciated,  and  congestion  of  the  lung  and  brain  was  ol)served.  The  move- 
ments of  tlic  limbs  were  easier  than  in  normal  air,  though  afterward  muscular 
and  rheumatic  jiains  wen»  oi'ten  obscrvcHl. 

The  peculiar  and  extraordinary  development  of  the  remaining 
special  senses  when  one  of  the  number  is  lost  has  always  been  a  mattiT 

of  great  interest.  Deaf  pcoj>le  have  always  l)et»n  remarkable  for  their  acute- 
nc'ss  of  vision,  toncli,  and  smell.  Blind  jx'i'sons,  again,  almost  invariably  liave 
the  sense  of  hearing,  toiicli,  and  what  might  be  called  the  senses  of  location 
and  tcmjwniture  exquisitely  developed.  This  substitution  of  the  senses  is  but 
an  exanii)lc  of  the  gn-at  hiw  oi'  compensation  which  we  find  throughout  natnre. 

»  Si'ii-ntiac  American,  May,  18,  1885,  307. 
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Jonston  *  quotes  a  case  in  the  seventeenth  century  of  a  blind  man  who, 
it  is  said,  could  tell  black  from  white  by  touch  alone ;  several  other  instances 
are  mentioned  in  a  chapter  entitled  "  De  compensatione  naturae  monstris  facta." 
It  must,  however,  be  held  impossible  that  blind  people  can  thus  distinguish 
colors  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  words.  Different  coloi'ed  yarns,  for  example, 
may  have  other  differences  of  texture,  etc.,  that  would  be  manifest  to  the  sense 
of  touch.  We  know  of  one  case  in  which  the  different  colors  were  accurately 
distinguished  by  a  blind  girl,  but  only  when  located  in  customary  and  definite 
positions.  Le  Cat  ^  speaks  of  a  blind  organist,  a  native  of  Holland,  who 
gtill  played  the  organ  as  well  as  ever.  He  could  distinguish  money  by  touch, 
and  it  is  also  said  that  he  made  himself  familiar  with  colors.  He  was  fond 
of  playing  cards,  but  became  such  a  dangerous  opponent,  because  in  shuffling 
he  could  tell  what  cards  and  hands  had  been  dealt,  that  he  was  never  allowed 
to  handle  any  but  his  own  cards. 

It  is  not  only  in  those  who  are  congenitally  deficient  in  any  of  the  senses 
that  the  remarkable  examples  of  compensation  are  seen,  but  sometimes  late 
in  life  these  are  developed.  The  celebrated  sculptor,  Daniel  de  Volterre, 
became  blind  after  he  had  obtained  fame,  and  notwithstanding  the  deprivation 
of  his  chief  sense  he  could,  by  touch  alone,  make  a  statue  in  clay  after  a  model. 
Le  Cat  also  mentions  a  woman,  perfectly  deaf,  who  without  any  instruction 
had  learned  to  comprehend  anything  said  to  her  by  the  movements  of  the  lips 
alone.  It  was  not  necessary  to  articulate  any  sound,  but  only  to  give  the 
labial  movements.  When  tried  in  a  foreign  language  she  was  at  a  loss  to 
miderstand  a  single  word. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  modern  high  standard  of  blind  asylums  and 
deaf-and-dumb  institutions,  where  so  many  ingenious  methods  have  been  de- 
veloped and  are  practised  in  the  education  of  their  inmates,  feats  which  were 
formerly  considered  marvelous  are  within  the  reach  of  all  those  under  tuition. 
To-day,  those  bom  deaf-mutes  are  taught  to  speak  and  to  understand  by  the 
movements  of  the  lips  alone,  and  the  blind  read,  become  expert  workmen, 
musicians,  and  even  draughtsmen.  D.  D.  W(X)d  of  Philadelphia,  although 
one  of  the  finest  organists  in  the  country,  has  been  totally  blind  for  years.  It 
is  said  that  he  acquires  new  compositions  with  almost  as  great  facility  as  one 
not  afflicted  with  his  infirmity.  "  Blind  Tom,"  a  semi-idiot  and  blind  negro, 
achieved  world-wide  notoriety  by  his  skill  upon  the  piano. 

In  some  extraordinary  cases  in  which  both  sight  and  hearing,  and  some- 
times even  taste  and  smell,  are  wanting,  the  individuals  in  a  most  wonderful 
way  have  developed  the  sense  of  touch  to  such  a  degree  that  it  almast  replaces 
the  absent  senses.  The  extent  of  this  compensation  is  most  beautifiilly  illus- 
trated in  the  cases  of  Laura  Bridgman  and  Helen  Keller.  No  better  examples 
could  be  found  of  the  compensatory  ability  of  differentiated  organs  to  replace 
absent  or  disabled  ones. 

a  447,  469.  b  »« Traits  des  Sena." 
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Laura  Dewey  Bridgman''  was  born  December  21, 1829,  at  Hanover,  !f. 
H.     Her  jiareiits  were  farmers  and  healtliy  people.     They  were  of  avenp 
height,  ivgular   habits,  slender  build,  and  of  rather  nervous  dispo6itioii& 
Laura  inherited  the  physicid  cliaraeteristics  of  her  mother.      In   her  infiuxr 
she  was  subject  to  convulsions,  but  at  twenty  months   liad    iniprovedy  and  at 
this  time  had  learned  to  speak  s(?veral  words.     At  the  age   of  two  yeaw,  in 
common  Avith  tvvo  of  the  other  children  of  the  family,  she  had  an  attack  of 
severe  scarlet  fever.     Her  sisters  died,  and  she  onlv  recovered  after  hotheres 
and  ears  had  suppurated ;  taste  and   smell  were  also   markedly   impaired. 
Sight  in  the  left  eye  was  entirely  aboIishe<l,  but  she  had   some  sensation  ix 
large,  bright  objects  in  the  right  eye  up  to  her  eighth  year ;  after  tliat  time 
she  became  totally  blind.     After  her  recovery  it  was  two  years  before  she 
could  sit  up  all  day,  and  not  until  she  was  five  years  old   had   she  entirdj 
regaint»d  her  strengtli.     Hearing  being  lost,  she  naturally  never  developed 
any  sjwech ;  however,  she  was  taught  to  sew,  knit,  braid,  and  perform  several 
other  minor  houstJiold  duties.     In  1837  Dr.  S.  W.  Howe,  the   Director  of 
the  Massachusetts  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  took  Liaura  in  charge,  and  with  her 
conmieneed  the  ordinary  deaf-mute  education.     At  this  time  she  was  seven 
years  and  ten  months  old.     Two  years  later  she  had  made  such  wonderful 
pn>gress  and  shown  such  ability  to  Ic^arn  that^  notwithstanding  her  infiiroi- 
ties,  she  surpassed  any  of  the  puj>ils  of  her  class.     Her  advancement  uras 
particularly  noticed  immediately  after  her  realization  tliat  an  idea  could  be 
expressed  by  a  succession  of  raised  k»tters.     In  fact,  so  rapid  was  her  pro- 
gr(»ss,  that  it  was  deeme<l  advisable  by  the  authorities  to  hold  her  back.     By 
her  |x»culiar  sensibility  to  vibration  she  could  distinguish  the  difFerence  be- 
tween a  whole  and  a  half  note  in  music,  and  she  struck  the  notes  on  the  piano 
quite  correctly.     During  the  fii-st  years  of  her  education  she  coidd  not  smell 
at  all,  but  later  she  could  lowite  the  kitchen  by  this  sense.     Taste  had  devel- 
ope<l  to  such  an  extent  that  at  this  time  she  could  distinguish   the  different 
degrees  of  acidity.     The  sense  of  touch,  however,  was  exceedingly  delicate 
and  acute.     As  to  her  nionil  habits,  cleanliness  was  the  most  marked.     The 
slightest  dii*t  or  rent  in  her  clothes  caused  Iut  much  embarrassment  and  shame, 
and  her  sense  of  order,  neatness,  and  j)r(>priety  was  remarkable.     She  seemed 
quite  at  liome  and  enjoyed  the  society  of  her  own  sex,  but  was  uncomfortable 
and  distant  in  the  society  of  males.     She  ([uic^kly  comprehended  the  intel- 
lectual capacity  of  those*  with  whom  she  was  associated,  and  soon  showed  an 
affiliation  for  the  mon*  intelligent  of  her  friends.     She  was  quite  jealous  of 
any  extra  attention  sh(»wn  to  her  fellow  s(»holars,  jx).*sibly  arising  fiom  the  fcct 
that  she  had  always  been  a  favorite.     Sh(*  crie<l  only  from  grief,  and  partiallv 
amelionited  Ixxlily  [)ain  l)v  juin])ing  and  by  other  excessive  muscular  move- 
ments.    Like  most  mutes,  she  artieulatcnl  a  number  of  noises, — 50  or  more, 

^  '*Auntoniy  and  Ohsorvations  on  the  Brain  and  Several  Sense  Organs  of  the  Blind 
Deaf-mute,  Laura  Dewey  Bridgnian,"  by  PI.  II.  Donaldson. 
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all  monosyllabic ;  she  laughed  heartily,  and  was  quite  noisy  in  her  play. 
At  this  time  it  was  thought  that  she  had  been  heard  to  utter  the  words 
doctor,  pin,  ship,  and  others.  She  attached  great  importance  to  orienta- 
tion, and  seemed  quite  ill  at  ease  in  finding  her  way  about  when  not 
absolutely  sure  of  directions.  She  was  always  timid  in  the  presence  of  ani- 
mals, and  by  no  persuasion  could  she  be  induced  to  caress  a  domestic  animal. 
In  common  with  most  maidens,  at  sixteen  she  became  more  sedate,  reserved, 
and  thoughtful ;  at  twenty  she  had  finished  her  education.  In  1878  she  was 
seen  by  G.  Stanley  Hall,  who  found  that  she  located  the  approach  and  depart- 
ure of  people  through  sensation  in  her  feet,  and  seemed  to  have  substituted 
the  cutaneous  sense  of  vibration  for  that  of  hearing.  At  this  time  she  could 
distinguish  the  odors  of  various  fragrant  flowers  and  had  greater  suscepti- 
bility to  taste,  particularly  to  sweet  and  salty  substances.  She  had  written  a 
joomal  for  ten  years,  and  had  also  composed  three  autobiographic  sketches, 
was  the  authoress  of  several  poems,  and  some  remarkably  clever  letters.  She 
died  at  the  Perkins  Institute,  May  24,  1889,  after  a  life  of  sixty  years,  bur- 
dened with  infirmities  such  as  few  ever  endure,  and  which,  by  her  superior 
development  of  the  remnants  of  the  original  senses  left  her,  she  had  overcome 
in  a  d^ee  nothing  less  than  marvelous.  According  to  a  well-known  ob- 
server, in  speaking  of  her  mental  development,  although  she  was  eccentric  she 
was  not  defective.  She  necessarily  lacked  certain  data  of  thought,  but  even 
this  fact  was  not  very  marked,  and  Avas  almost  counterbalanced  by  her 
exceptional  power  of  using  what  remained. 

In  the  present  day  there  is  a  girl  as  remarkable  as  Laura  Bridgman, 
and  who  bids  fair  to  attain  even  greater  fame  by  her  superior  develop- 
ment This  girl,  Helen  Keller,  is  both  deaf  and  blind;  she  has  been 
seen  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States,  has  been  examined 
by  thousands  of  persons,  and  is  famous  for  her  victories  over  infirmities. 
On  account  of  her  wonderful  power  of  comprehension  special  eflbrts  have 
been  made  to  educate  Helen  Keller,  and  for  this  reason  her  mind  is  far  more 
finely  developed  than  in  most  girls  of  her  age.  It  is  tnie  that  she  has  the 
advantage  over  Laura  Bridgman  in  having  the  senses  of  taste  and  smell,  both 
of  which  she  has  developed  to  a  most  mar\^elous  degree  of  aeuteness.  It  is 
said  that  by  odor  alone  she  is  always  conscious  of  the  presence  of  another  person, 
no  matter  how  noiseless  his  entrance  into  the  room  in  which  she  may  be. 
She  cannot  be  persuaded  to  take  food  which  she  dislikes,  and  is  never  de- 
ceived in  the  taste.  It  is,  however,  by  the  means  of  what  might  be  called 
"touch-sight"  that  the  most  miraculous  of  her  feats  are  performed.  By 
placing  her  hands  on  the  face  of  a  visitor  she  is  able  to  detect  shades  of 
emotion  which  the  normal  human  eye  fails  to  distinguish,  or,  in  the  words  of 
one  of  her  lay  observers,  "  her  sense  of  touch  is  developed  to  such  an  exquis- 
ite extent  as  to  form  a  better  eye  for  her  than  are  yours  or  mine  for  us ;  and, 
what  is  more,  she  forms  judgments  of  character  by  this  sight"     According 
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to  a  roctMit  n'jK>rt  of  a  convcivation  with  one  of  the  principals  of  the  scfaod 
in  which  hcT  cnluciition  is  being  completed,  it  is  said  that  since  the  girl  hu 
been  under  liis  care  he  has  bcH?n  teaching  her  to  sing  with  great  siicoe8& 
Placing  the  Angers  of  her  hands  on  the  throat  of  a  singer,  she  is  able  to  follov 
notes  covering  two  octaves  with  her  own  voice,  and  sings  synchrononslv  with 
her  instructor.  The  onlv  ditference  between  her  voice  and  that  of  a  nonnal 
pers<»n  is  in  its  resonant  qualities.  S<j  acute  has  this  sense  become,  that  far 
placing  h(T  hand  u])on  the  fmnie  of  a  piano  she  can  distinguish  two  notes 
not  more  than  half  a  tone  apart.  Helen  is  expected  to  enter  the  prepanitDiT 
s<.-h(K)l  for  Radcliffe  Collegt^  in  the  fall  of  1896. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  American  Associati<m  to  Promote  the  Teachin^of 
Speech  to  the  Deaf,  in  Philadelphia,  July,  1896,  this  cliild  appealed, 
and  in  a  well-chosen  and  distinct  si)eech  told  the  interesting  story  of  her  own 
progress.  Miss  Ssmdi  Fuller,  principal  of  the  Horace  Mann  School  for  fte 
Deaf,  lioston,  is  crcnlited  with  the  history  of  Helen  Keller,  as  follows : — 

"  Helen  Keller's  home  is  in  Tuscumbia,  Ala.  At  the  age  of  oineteea 
months  she  became  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  after  convulsions  lasting  three daysL 
Up  to  the  age  of  seven  veal's  she  had  receiveil  no  instruction.  Her  parents 
engaged  Miss  Sullivan  c»f  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind,  South  Boston, 
to  go  to  Alabama  as  her  teacher.  She  was  familiar  with  methods  of  teaching 
the  blind,  but  knew  nothing  about  instructing  deaf  children.  Miss  Sullivan 
callcKl  up<m  Miss  Fuller  for  some  instru<»tion  on  the  subject.  Miss  Fuller 
was  at  that  time  exj)erimenting  with  two  little  deaf  girls  to  make  them  spoik 
as  lu^aring  children  do,  and  callwl  Miss  Sullivan's  attention  to  it.  Mif^  Sul- 
livan left  for  her  charge,  and  from  time  to  time  made  reports  to  Dr.  Anagnus, 
the  prineij)al  of  the  Perkins  Sc^hool,  which  mentioned  the  remarkable  mind 
which  she  found  this  little  AIa])ama  child  jxissessed.  The  following  year 
Miss  Sullivan  l)rought  the  child,  then  eight  years  old,  to  Boston,  and  Mrs. 
K(»IIer  came  with  her.  Thev  visited  Miss  Fuller's  school.  Miss  Sullivan 
had  taught  the  child  the  manual  alphal^et,  and  she  liad  obtained  niueh  infor- 
mation by  means  of  it.  Miss  Fuller  noticed  how  quickly  she  appreciated 
the  ideas  given  to  her  in  that  way. 

"  Tt  is  interesting  to  note  that  before  any  attempt  liad  been  made  to  teach 
the  child  to  speak  or  there  had  been  any  thought  of  it,  her  own  quickness  of 
thought  had  suggested  it  to  her  as  she  talked  by  hand  alphabet  to  Miss  Fuller. 
Her  mother,  h(»wever,  did  not  a])prove  Miss  Fuller's  suggestion  that  an  at- 
tx'inpt  should  1k»  made?  to  teach  her  speech.  She  remained  at  the  Perkins 
School,  under  Miss  Sullivan's  charge,  another  year,  when  the  matter  was 
brought  uf)  agtiin,  this  time  by  little  Helen  herself,  who  said  she  must  speak. 
Miss  Sullivan  brought  her  to  Miss  Fuller's  school  one  day  and  she  received 
h<*r  first  lesson,  (jf  alxuit  two  hours'  length. 

*'The  child's  hand  was  first  pissed  over  Miss  Fuller's  face,  mouth,  and 
ne(^k,  then  into  her  mouth,  touching  the  tongue,  teeth^  lips,  and  hard  palate, 
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to  give  her  an  idea  of  the  organs  of  speech.  Miss  Fuller  then  arranged  her 
month,  tongue,  and  teeth  for  the  sound  of  i  as  in  it.  She  took  the  child's 
finger  and  placed  it  upon  the  windpipe  so  that  she  might  feel  the  vibration 
there,  put  her  finger  between  her  teeth  to  show  her  how  wide  apart  they  were, 
and  one  finger  in  the  mouth  to  feel  the  tongue,  and  then  sounded  the  vowel. 
The  child  grasped  the  idea  at  once.  Her  fingers  flew  to  her  own  mouth  and 
throat,  and  she  produced  the  sound  so  nearly  accurate  that  it  sounded  like  an 
echo.  Next  the  sound  of  ah  was  made  by  dropping  the  jaw  a  little  and  let- 
ting the  child  feel  that  the  tongue  was  soft  and  lying  in  the  bed  of  the  jaw, 

ft 

with  the  teeth  more  widely  separated.  She  in  the  same  way  arranged  her 
own,  but  was  not  so  successful  as  at  first,  but  soon  produced  the  sound  per- 
fectly. 

"  Eleven  such  lessons  were  given,  at  intervals  of  three  or  four  days,  until 
she  had  acquired  all  the  elements  of  speech.  Miss  Sullivan  in  the  meantime 
practising  with  the  child  on  the  lessons  received.  The  first  word  spoken  was 
arm,  which  was  at  once  associated  with  her  arm  ;  this  gave  her  great  delight. 
She  soon  learned  to  pronounce  words  by  herself,  combining  the  elements  she 
had  learned,  and  used  them  to  communicate  her  simple  wants.  The  first  con- 
nected language  she  used  was  a  description  she  gave  Miss  Fuller  of  a  visit 
she  had  made  to  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  in  all  over  200  words.  They 
were,  all  but  two  or  three,  pronounced  correctly.  She  now,  six  years  after- 
ward, converses  quite  fluently  with  people  who  know  nothing  of  the  manual 
alphabet  by  placing  a  couple  of  fingers  on  the  speaker's  lips,  her  countenance 
showing  great  intentness  and  brightening  as  she  catches  the  meaning.  Any- 
body can  understand  her  answers." 

In  a  beautiful  eulogy  of  Helen  Keller  in  a  recent  number  of  Harper's 
Magazine,  Charles  Dudley  Warner  expresses  the  opinion  that  she  is  the  purestr 
minded  girl  of  her  age  in  the  world. 

Edith  Thomas,  a  little  inmate  of  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind,  at 
South  Boston,  is  not  only  deaf  and  dumb  but  also  blind.  She  was  a  fellow- 
pupil  with  Helen  Keller,  and  in  a  measure  duplicated  the  rapid  progress  of 
her  former  playmate.  In  commenting  on  progress  in  learning  to  talk  the 
Boston  Herald  says :  "  And  as  the  teacher  said  the  word  ^  Kitty '  once  or 
twice  she  placed  the  finger-tips  of  one  hand  upon  the  teacher's  lips  and  with 
the  other  hand  clasped  tightly  the  teacher's  throat ;  then,  guided  by  the  mus- 
cular action  of  the  throat  and  the  position  of  the  teeth,  tongue,  and  lips,  as 
interpreted  by  that  marvelous  and  delicate  touch  of  hers,  she  said  the  word 
^  Kitty '  over  and  over  again  distinctly  in  a  very  pretty  way.  She  can  be 
called  dumb  no  longer,  and  before  the  summer  vacation  comes  she  will  have 
mastered  quite  a  number  of  words,  and  such  is  her  intelligence  and  patience, 
in  spite  of  the  loss  of  three  senses,  she  may  yet  speak  quite  readily. 

"  Her  history  is  very  interesting.  She  was  born  in  Maplewood,  and  up 
to  the  time  of  contracting  diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever,  which  occurred  when 
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hIio  was  four  yoiirs  old^  had  bec>n  a  very  healthy  child  of  more  than  ordiDarr 
quickness  an<l  ability.  She  had  attained  a  greater  cominand  of  language  dun 
niwt  children  of  lier  age.  What  a  contrast  between  these  'other  days/ is 
slie  calls  them,  and  the  days  which  followed,  when  hearing  and  sight  were 
completely  gone,  and  gradually  the  senses  of  speech  and  smell  went,  too! 
After  the  varieil  instruction  of  the  blind  school  the  little  girl  had  advanoed 
so  far  as  to  make  the  n»st  of  her  study  comjKiratively  easy.  The  extent  of 
her  vcK'abularv  is  not  definitely  known,  but  it  numbers  at  least  700  worck. 
Reading,  which  was  once  an  irksome  task,  ha^  become  a  pleasure  to  her. 
Her  ideas  of  locality  and  the  indej)endence  of  movement  are  remarkable,  and 
her  industry  and  patience  are  more  noticeable  from  day  to  day.  She  his 
great  ability,  and  is  in  ever}'  resjx'ct  a  verj'  wonderful  child." 

Aceortling  to  recent  reports,  in  the  vicinity  of  Rothesay,  on  the  Clyde, 
then*  resid(»s  a  lady  totally  deaf  and  dumb,  who,  in  point  of  intelligence, 
sc»holarshij),  and  skill  in  various  ways,  far  excels  many  who  have  all  their 
faculti(*s.  Having  been  eilucated  partly  in  Paris,  she  is  a  good  Frendi 
stJiolar,  and  her  general  ct)mjK)sition  is  really  wonderful.  She  has  a  short- 
hand system  of  her  own,  and  when  writing  letters,  etc.,  she  uses  a  peculiar 
machine,  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a  tj'pewriter. 

Among  the  deaf  jK*rsons  who  have  acquired  fame  in  literature  and  the 
arts  have  been  Dibil  Alkoffay,  an  Arabian  poet  of  the  eighth  ceutuir ;  the 
ta(;tician,  P\)lard ;  the  (Jerman  pKjt,  Engelshall ;  Le  Sage  ;  La  Condamine, 
who  comjiosed  an  epigram  on  his  own  infirmity ;  and  Beethoven,  the  famous 
musician.  Feniandez,  a  Spanish  painter  of  the  sixteenth  oentuiy,  was  a 
deaf-nnite. 

All  th(i  world  pities  the  blind,  but  despite  their  infirmities  many  have 
achieved  the  highest  glory  in  every  profession.     Since  Homer   there  have 
been  numerous  blind  jKU'ts.     Milton  lost  none  of  his  poetic  power  after  he 
had  become  blind.     The  Argf»vienne,  Louise  Egloff,  and   Daniel   Leopold, 
who  died  in  1753,  w<t(?  blind  fnmi  infancy.     Blacklock,  Avisse,  Koslov,  and 
\a\  Mott(»-Houdart  are  among  other  blind  jxK'ts.    Asconius  Pedianus,  a  gram- 
marian of  the  first  century;  Didynu*,  the  celebrated  doctor  of  Alexandria; 
the  Florentine,   Bandolini,  so  well  versed   in   I^tin   poetry ;  the  celebrated 
Italian  grammarian,   Pontanus ;  the  German,  Griesinger,  who  spoke  seven 
language's  ;  the  philologist,  Gnissi,  who  died  in  1831,  and  many  others  have 
become  blind  at  an  age  more  or  less  advanccnl  in  their  working  lives. 

IVobnbly  the  most  remarkaljle  of  the  blind  scientists  was  the  En^ish- 
man,  Sannderson,  who  in  1683,  in  his  first  year,  was  deprived  of  sight  after  an 
attack  ot*  sniall-j^ox.  In  spite  of  his  complete  blindness  he  assiduously  studied 
the  sciences,  and  graduated  with  honor  at  the  University  of  Cambridge  in 
mathematics  and  optics.  His  sense  of  tonch  was  remarkable.  He  had  a  ool- 
le<'tion  of  old  Itoman  medals,  all  of  which,  without  mistake,  he  could  disdn- 
guish  by  their  impressions.     He  also  seemeil  to  have  the  ability  to  judge  dig- 
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tance,  and  was  said  to  have  known  how  far  he  had  walked,  and  by  the  velocity 
he  could  even  tell  the  distance  traversed  in  a  vehicle.  Among  other  blind 
mathematicians  was  the  Dutchman,  Borghes  (died  in  1652);  the  French  astron- 
omer, the  Count  de  Pagan,  who  died  in  1655  ;  Galileo ;  the  astronomer,  Cassini, 
and  B^rard,  who  became  blind  at  twenty-three  years,  and  was  for  a  long  time 
Professor  of  Mathematics  at  the  College  of  Brianfon. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  sculptor,  Jean  Gonnelli,  bom  in  Tuscany, 
became  blind  at  twenty  years  ;  but  in  spite  of  his  infirmity  he  after^vard  exe- 
cuted what  were  regartled  as  his  masterpieces.  It  is  said  that  he  modeled 
a  portrait  of  Pope  Urban  VIII.,  using  as  a  guide  his  hand,  passed  from 
time  to  time  over  the  features.  Lomazzo,  the  Italian  painter  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  is  said  to  have  continued  his  work  after  becoming  blind. 

Several  men  distinguished  for  their  bravery  and  ability  in  the  art  of  war 
have  been  blind.  Jean  de  Troczow,  most  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
Ziska,  in  1420  lost  his  one  remaining  eye,  and  was  afterward  known  as  the 
**  old  blind  dog,"  but,  nevertheless,  led  his  troops  to  many  victories.  Frois- 
sart  beautifully  describes  the  glorious  death  of  the  blind  King  of  Bohemia  at 
the  battle  of  Cr^y  in  1346.  Louis  III.,  King  of  Provence ;  Boleslas  III., 
Duke  of  Bohemia ;  Magnus  IV.,  King  of  Norway,  and  Bela  II.,  King  of 
Hungary,  were  blind.  Nathaniel  Price,  a  librarian  of  Norwich  in  the  last 
century,  lost  his  sight  in  a  voyage  to  America,  which,  however,  did  not  inter- 
fere in  any  degree  with  his  duties,  for  his  books  were  in  as  good  condition, 
and  their  location  as  directly  under  his  knowledge,  during  his  blindness  as 
they  were  in  his  earlier  days.  At  the  present  day  in  New  York  there  is  a 
blind  billiard  expert  who  occasionally  gives  exhibitions  of  his  prowess. 

Feats  of  Memory. — From  time  to  time  there  have  been  individuals, 
principally  children,  who  gave  wonderful  exhibitions  of  memory,  some  for 
dates,  others  for  names,  and  some  for  rapid  mental  calculation.  Before  the 
Anthropological  Society  in  1880  Broca  exhibited  a  lad  of  eleven,  a  Pied- 
montese,  named  Jacques  Inaudi.  This  boy,  with  a  trick  monkey,  had  been 
found  earning  his  livelihood  by  begging  and  by  solving  mentally  in  a  few 
minutes  the  most  difficult  problems  in  arithmetic.  A  gentleman  residing  in 
Marseilles  had  seen  him  while  soliciting  alms  perform  most  astonishing 
feats  of  memory,  and  brought  him  to  Paris.  In  the  presence  of  the  Society 
Broca  gave  him  verbally  a  task  in  multiplication,  composed  of  some  trillions 
to  be  multiplied  by  billions.  In  the  presence  of  all  the  members  he  accom- 
plished his  task  in  less  than  ten  minutes,  and  without  the  aid  of  j^encil  and 
paper,  solving  the  whole  problem  mentally.  Although  not  looking  intelli- 
gent, and  not  being  able  to  read  or  write,  he  perhaps  could  surpass  any  one 
in  the  world  in  his  particular  feat  It  was  stated  that  he  proceeded  from 
left  to  right  in  his  calculations,  instead  of  from  right  to  left  in  the  usual 
manner.  In  his  personal  appearance  the  only  thing  indicative  of  his  wonder- 
ful abilities  was  his  high  forehead. 
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An  infant  prmlig}-  naine<l  Oscar  Moore  was  exhibited  to  the  phydiciaiis 
of  Cln(^go  at  the  CcMitnil  Music  Hall  in  1888,  and  excited  cousidenbk 
comment  at  the  time.  The  child  was  Inini  of  mulatto  jjarents  at  Waco, 
Texas,  on  Aiipist  19,  IMS"),  ami  when  only  thirteen  months  old  manifested 
remarkable^  mental  ability  and  precocity.  S.  V.  Clcvenger,  a  physidaa 
of  Chicago,  has  des<Til)ed  the  chihl  as  follows  : — 

'^  Oscar  was  born  blind  and,  as  fretjuently  (X^urs  in  such  cases,  the  touch- 
sense  comiKUisatingly  develoiwd  extraordinarily.  It  was  observed  that  after 
touching  a  jX'rson  on4»e  or  twice  with  his  stubby  baby  fiugers,  he  could  there- 
after uniailingly  recogni/e  and  call  by  name  the  one  whose  liand  he  again 
felt.  The  optic  sense  is  the  only  one  defective,  for  tests  reveal  that  his  heai^ 
ing,  taste,  and  smell  are  acute,  and  the  tactile  development  sur])asses  in  re- 
finement. But  his  memory  is  the  most  ix'markable  i)eculiarity,  for  when  his 
sister  conned  her  lessons  at  home,  baby  Oscar,  less  tlian  two  years  old,  would 
rei'ite  all  he  heanl  her  read.  Unlike  some  idiot  savants^  in  which  categofr 
he  is  not  to  be  included,  who  rejKjat  j)arrot-like  what  they  have  once  heard, 
baby  Osciir  seimis  to  digest  what  he  hairs,  and  requires  at  least  more  than 
one  rei)etition  of  what  lu?  is  tr}'ing  to  remember,  after  which  he  possesses  the 
information  imfKirteil  and  is  able  to  yield  it  at  once  when  questioned.  It  is 
not  necessar}'  for  him  to  connnence  at  the  lK3ginning,  as  the  possessors  of 
some  notable  memories  were  com])elled  to  do,  but  he  skips  about  to  any  re- 
quired part  of  his  repertoire. 

^^  He  sings  a  numlnT  of  songs  and  counts  in  difFerent  languages,  bat  it 
is  not  supjK>sable  that  he  understands  eveiy  word  he  utters.  If,  however, 
his  understanding  develops  as  it  pnjmises  to  do,  he  will  become  a  decided 
polyglot.  He  has  mastered  an  appalling  array  of  statistics,  such  as  the  areas 
in  s(juare  miles  of  hundreds  of  countries,  the  population  of  the  world's  prin- 
ci])al  cities,  the  birthdays  of  all  the  Presidents,  the  names  of  all  the  cities  of 
the  Uniteil  States  of  over  10,000  inliabitants,  and  a  lot  of  mathematical 
datii.  He  is  greatly  attracted  by  music,  and  this  leads  to  the  expectation  that 
when  more  mature*  he  may  rival  Blind  Tom. 

"  In  disi)osition  he  is  verj'  amiable,  but  rather  grave  beyond  his  years. 
He  shows  great  affection  for  his  father,  and  is  as  playful  and  as  happy  as  the 
ordinar}'  child.  He  sleeps  soundly,  has  a  g<MKl  childish  ap])etite,  and  appears 
to  be  in  ]>eriect  health.  His  motions  are  (}uick  but  not  nervous^  and  are  as 
well  coordinate<l  as  in  a  child  of  ten.  In  fact,  he  impresses  one  as  having  the 
intellig(»nce  of  a  much  older  child  than  threi^  yt»ars  (now  five  years),  but  his 
height,  dentition,  and  genend  ap]x^arance  indicrate  the  tnithfulness  of  the  age 
assigneil.  An  evidence  of  liis  symmetricid  mental  development  appears  in 
his  extreme  incjuisitivencss.  He  wants  to  understand  the  meaning  of  what 
he  is  taught,  and  soni(>  kind  of  an  explanation  must  be  given  him  for  what  he 
learns.  Were  his  memory  alone  abnormally  great  and  other  fiiculties  defective, 
this  would  hanlly  be  the  (^ise  ;  l>ut  if  so,  it  cannot  at  present  be  determined. 
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"  His  complexion  is  yellow,  with  African  features,  flat  nose,  thick  lips, 
but  not  prognathous,  superciliary  ridges  undeveloped,  causing  the  forehead  to 
protrude  a  little.  His  head  measures  19  inches  in  circumference,  on  a  line 
^th  the  upper  ear-tips,  the  forehead  being  much  narrower  than  the  occipito- 
parietal portion,  which  is  noticeably  very  wide.  The  occiput  protrudes  back- 
mrard,  causing  a  forward  sweep  of  the  back  of  the  neck.  From  the  nose-root 
to  the  nucha  over  the  head  he  measures  13J  inches,  and  between  upper  ear- 
tips  across  and  over  the  head  11  inches,  which  is  so  close  to  the  eight-  and 
ten-inch  standard  that  he  may  be  called  mesocephalic.  The  bulging  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  parietal  region  accords  remarkably  with  speculations  upon  the 
location  of  the  auditory  memory  in  that  region,  such  as  those  in  the  Ameri- 
can Naturalist,  July,  1888,  and  the  fact  that  injury  of  that  part  of  the  brain 
may  cause  loss  of  memory  of  the  meaning  of  words.  It  may  be  that  the 
premature  death  of  the  mother's  children  has  some  significance  in  connection 
with  Oscar's  phenomenal  development.  There  is  certainly  a  hypernutrition 
of  the  parietal  brain  with  atrophy  of  the  optic  tract,  both  of  which  condi- 
tions could  arise  from  abnormal  vascular  causes,  or  the  extra  growth  of  the 
auditory  memory  region  may  have  deprived  of  nutrition,  by  pressure,  the 
adjacent  optic  centers  in  the  occipital  brain.  The  otherwise  normal  motion 
of  the  eyes  indicates  the  nystagmus  to  be  functional. 

"  Sudden  exaltation  of  the  memory  is  often  the  consequence  of  grave  brain 
disease,  and  in  children  this  symptom  is  most  frequent  Pritchard,  Rush, 
and  other  writers  upon  mental  disorders  record  interesting  instances  of  re- 
markable memory-increase  before  death,  mainly  in  adults,  and  during  fever 
and  insanity.  In  simple  mania  the  memory  is  often  very  acute.  Romberg 
tells  of  a  young  girl  who  lost  her  sight  after  an  attack  of  small-pox,  but 
acquired  an  extraordinary  memory.  He  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
scrofulous  and  rachitic  diatheses  in  childhood  are  sometimes  accompanied  by 
this  disorder.  Winslow  notes  that  in  the  incipient  state  of  the  brain  disease 
of  early  life  connected  with  fevers,  disturbed  conditions  of  the  cerebral  cir- 
culation and  vessels,  and  in  affections  of  advanced  life,  there  is  often  witnessed 
a  remarkable  exaltation  of  the  memory,  which  may  herald  death  by  apoplexy. 

"  Not  only  has  the  institution  of  intelligence  in  idiots  dated  from  falls 
upon  the  head,  but  extra  mentality  has  been  conferred  by  such  an  event. 
Pritchard  tells  of  three  idiot  brothers,  one  of  whom,  aft^r  a  severe  head  injury, 
brightened  up  and  became  a  barrister,  while  his  brothers  remained  idiotic. 
'  Father  Mabillon,'  says  Winslow,  ^  is  said  to  have  been  an  idiot  until  twenty- 
six  years  of  age,  when  he  fractured  his  skull  against  a  stone  staircase.  He 
was  trepanned.  Aft«r  recovering,  his  intellect  fully  developed  itself  in  a 
mind  endowed  with  a  lively  imagination,  an  amazing  memory,  and  a  zeal  for 
study  rarely  equaled.'  Such  instances  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  brain 
having  previously  been  poorly  nourished  by  a  defective  blood  supply,  which 
defect  was  remedied  by  the  increased  circulation  afforded  by  the  head-injury. 
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"  It  is  a  coninionly  knoAvn  fact  that  activity  of  the  brain  is  attended  with 
a  greater  head-circuhition  than  wlien  the  mind  is  dull^  witliin  certain  ]iinit& 
Anomalous  development  of  the  brain  through  blood-vessel^^  afibrdii]^  an 
extra  nutritive  supply  to  the  mental  apparatus,  can  readily  be  conceived  as 
occurring  before  birth,  just  as  aberrant  imtrition  elsewhere  produces  giants 
from  j>arents  of  ordinaiy  size. 

"  There  is  but  one  sense-defect  in  the  child  Oscar,  his  eyesight-absence, 
and  that  is  atoned  for  by  his  hearing  and  touch-acuteness,  as  it  generally  is  in 
the  blind.  Spitzka  and  others  demonstrate  that  in  such  cases  other  parts  of 
the  brain  enlarge  to  ex^mpensate  for  the  atrophic  portion  wliich  is  connected 
with  the  funetionless  nerves.  This,  considered  with  his  apparently  perfert 
mental  and  physical  health,  leaves  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Oscar's  extmva- 
gant  memory  dci>cnds  upon  disease  any  more  than  we  can  suspect  all  giants 
of  being  sickly,  though  the  anomaly  is  doubtless  due  to  pathologic  condi- 
tions. Of  course,  there  is  no  predicting  what  may  develop  later  in  his  life^ 
but  in  anv  event  science  will  be  benefited. 

"  It  is  a  poi)ular  idea  that  great  vigor  of  memory  is  often  associated  with 
low-gnule  intelligence,  and  cases  such  as  Blind  Tom  and  other  *  idiot  Miravfytj* 
who  could  repeat  the  contents  of  a  newspajwr  after  a  single  reading,  justifr 
the  sui)position.  Fearcjn,  on  ^  Mental  Vigor,'  tells  of  a  man  who  could 
remember  the  day  that  every  person  had  been  burie<l  in  the  parish  for  thirty- 
five  years,  and  could  repeat  with  unvarj'ing  accuracy  the  name  and  age  of 
the  deceasiHl  and  the  mournei^s  at  the  funenil.  But  he  was  a  complete  fooL 
Out  of  the  line  of  burials  he  had  not  one  idea,  could  not  give  an  intelligible 
reply  to  a  single  question,  nor  be  trusted  even  to  feed  himself.  While  mem- 
ory-development is  thus  apparent  in  some  otherwise  defective  intellects,  it  has 
pn)bably  as  often  or  oft<»ner  been  observed  to  occur  in  connection  with  fiill  or 
great  intelligence.  Edmund  Burke,  Clarendon,  John  Locke,  Archbishop 
Tillot^ion,  and  Dr.  Johnson  were  all  distinguislied  for  having  great  strength 
of  memory.  Sir  W.  Hamilton  observed  that  Grotius,  Pascal^  Leibnitz,  and 
Euler  were  not  less  celebrated  for  their  intelligence  than  for  their  niemoiy. 
Ben  Jonson  eould  repeat  all  that  he  had  written  and  whole  books  he  had  read. 
Themist(»eles  eould  call  bv  name  the  20,000  citizens  of  Atliens.  Cvrus  is 
said  to  have  known  the  name  of  everj-  soldier  in  his  army.  Hortensiiis,  a 
gn*at  Roman  orator,  and  Scuieca  had  also  great  memories.  Niebuhr,  the  Dan- 
ish historian,  was  remarkable  for  his  aeuteness  of  memory.  Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh, Dugidd  Stewart,  and  Dr.  (Iregory  had  similar  reputations. 

"  Xor  (hn's  great  mental  endowment  entail  physical  enfeeblement ;  for, 
with  temperance,  litenirv  men  have  reached  extreme  old  age,  as  in  the  cases 
oi'  Klopstoek,  Goethe,  Chaucer,  and  the  average  age  attained  by  all  the  signers 
of  the  American  Deelanition  of  IndeiM»ndencc  was  sixty-four  years,  many  of 
them  being  highly  gifted  men  intellectually.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  phe- 
nomenal Oscar  it  cannot  lui  predietcil  that  he  will   not  develop,  as  he  now 
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promises  to  do,  equal  and  extraordinary  powers  of  mind,  even  though  it 
mrould  be  rare  in  one  of  his  racial  descent,  and  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that 
precocity  gives  no  assurance  of  adult  brightness,  for  it  can  be  urged  that  John 
Stuart  Mill  read  Greek  when  four  years  of  age. 

"  The  child  is  strumous,  however,  and  may  die  young.  .  His  exhibitors, 
mrho  are  coining  him  into  money,  should  seek  the  best  medical  care  for  him 
and  avoid  surcharging  his  memory  with  rubbish.  Proper  cultivation  of  his 
special  senses,  especially  the  tactile,  by  competent  teachers,  will  give  Oscar 
the  best  chance  of  developing  intellectually  and  acquiring  an  education  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word." 

By  long  custom  many  men  of  letters  have  developed  wonderful  feats  of 
memory ;  and  among  illiterate  persons,  by  means  of  points  of  association, 
the  power  of  memory  has  been  little  short  of  marvelous.  At  a  large  hotel 
in  Saratoga  there  was  at  one  time  a  negro  Avhose  duty  was  to  take  charge  of 
the  hats  and  coats  of  the  guests  as  they  entered  the  dining-room  and  return 
to  each  his  hat  after  the  meal.  It  was  said  that,  without  checks  or  the  assist- 
ance of  the  owners,  he  invariably  returned  the  right  articles  to  the  right  per- 
sons on  request,  and  no  matter  how  large  the  crowd,  his  limit  of  memory 
never  seemed  to  be  reached.  Many  persons  have  seen  expert  players  at 
draughts  and  chess  who,  blindfolded,  could  carry  on  numerous  games  with 
many  competitors  and  win  most  of  the  matches.  To  realize  what  a  won- 
derful feat  of  memory  this  performance  is,  one  need  only  see  the  absolute 
exhaustion  of  one  of  these  men  aft«r  a  match.  In  whist,  some  experts  have 
been  able  to  detail  the  succession  of  the  play  of  the  cards  so  many  hands 
back  that  their  competitors  had  long  since  forgotten  it. 

There  is  reported  to  be  in  Johnson  County,  Missouri,  a  mathematical 
wonder  by  the  name  of  Rube  Fields.  At  the  present  day  he  is  between  forty 
and  fifty  years  of  age,  and  his  external  appearance  indicates  poverty  as  well 
as  indifference.  His  temperament  is  most  sluggish  ;  he  rarely  speaks  unless 
spoken  to,  and  his  replies  are  erratic. 

The  boyhood  of  this  strange  character  was  that  of  an  overgrown  country 
lout  with  boorish  manners  and  silly  mind.  He  did  not  and  would  not  go  to 
school,  and  he  asserts  now  that  if  he  had  done  so  he  "  would  have  become  as 
big  a  fool  as  other  people."  A  shiftless  fellow,  left  to  his  own  devices,  he 
performed  some  wonderful  feats,  and  among  the  many  stories  connected  with 
this  period  of  his  life  is  one  which  describes  how  he  actually  ate  up  a  good- 
sized  patch  of  sugar  cane,  simply  because  he  found  it  good  to  his  taste. 

Yet  from  this  clouded,  illiterate  mind  a  wonderfiil  mathematical  gift 
shines.  Just  when  he  began  to  assert  his  powers  is  not  known  ;  but  his  feats 
have  been  remembered  for  twenty  years  by  his  neighbors.     A  report  says : — 

"  Give  Rube  Fields  the  distance  by  rail  between  any  two  points,  and  the 
dimensions  of  a  car-wheel,  and  almost  as  soon  as  the  statement  has  left  your 
lips  he  will  tell  you  the  number  of  revolutions  the  wheel  will  make  in 
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traveling  over  the  track.  Call  four  or  five  or  any  number  of  columns  of 
figures  down  a  page,  and  when  you  have  reached  the  bottom  he  will 
announce  the  sum.  Given  the  number  of  yards  or  pounds  of  articles  and 
the  price,  and  at  once  he  will  return  the  total  cost — and  tliis  he  will  do  all 
day  long,  without  apparent  effort  or  fatigue. 

"  A  gentleman  relates  an  instance  of  Fields'  knowledge  of  figures.  Afier 
having  called  several  columns  of  figures  for  addition,  he  went  back  to  the 
first  column,  saying  that  it  was  wrong,  and  repeating  it,  purposely  miscalling 
the  next  to  the  hist  figure.  At  once  Fields  threw  up  his  hand,  exclaiming: 
*  You  didn't  call  it  that  way  before.' 

"  Fields'  answers  come  quick  and  sharj),  seemingly  by  intuition.  Calcu- 
lations which  would  require  hours  to  perform  are  made  in  less  time  than  it 
takes  to  sUite  the  question.  The  size  of  the  computations  seems  to  offer  no 
bar  to  their  rapid  solution,  and  answers  in  which  long  lines  of  figures  are 
reeled  off  w)me  with  i)erfect  ease.  In  watching  the  effort  put  forth  in  reai^ 
ing  an  answer,  there  would  seem  to  be  some  process  going  on  in  the  mind, 
and  an  incoherent  mumbling  is  of);cn  indulged  in,  but  it  is  highly  probable 
that  Fields  does  not  himself  know  how  he  derives  his  answers.  Certain  it 
is  that  he  is  unable  to  explain  the  process,  nor  has  any  one  ever  been  able  to 
draw  from  him  anything  conceniing  it.  Almost  the  only  thing  he  knows 
about  the  power  Ls  that  he  j>osst»sses  it,  and,  while  he  is  not  altogether  averse 
to  receiving  money  for  his  work,  he  has  steadily  refused  to  allow  himself  to 
be  exhibited."  In  reviewing  the  i>eculiar  endowment  of  Fields,  the  Chicago 
Record  says : — 

"  How  this  feat  is  performed  is  as  much  a  mysterv*^  as  the  process  by 
which  he  solv(^s  a  problem  in  arithmetic.     He  answers  no  questions.      Bapid 
mathematicians,  men  of  study,  who  by  intense  application  and  short  methodfi 
have  become  exj^rt,  have  sought  to  probe  these  two  mysteries,  but  withoat 
results.     Indeed,  the  man's  int<»lligence  is  of  so  low  an  order  as  to  prevent 
him   from  aiding  those  who  seek  to  know.     With  age,  too,  he  grows  more 
surly.     Of  what  vast  value  this  *  gift '  might  be  to  the  world  of  science,  if 
couplwl  with  average  intelligence,  is  readily  imagined.     That  it  will  ever  be 
understcHxl   is   unlik<*ly.     As  it  is,  the  iK)wer  staggers  belief  and   makes 
modem  psychology',  with  its  study  of  brain-cells,  stand  aghast.     As  to  poor 
Fields  hiins(»lf,  he  excit(?s  only  symj>athy.     Homeless,  unkempt,  and  uncouth, 
traveling  aimlessly  on  a  journey  which  he  does  not  understand,  he  hugs  to 
his  heart  a  marvelous  power,  which  he  declares  to  be  a  pft  from  God.     To 
his  weak  mind  it  lifts  him  above  his  fellow-men,  and  yet  it  is  as  useless  to 
the  world  as  a  <liamond  in  a  dead  man's  hand." 

Wolf -Children. — It  is  interesting  to  know  to  what  degree  a  human 
being  will  resemble  a  beast  when  dei)rivtH:l  of  the  association  with  man.  We 
seem  to  get  some  insight  to  this  question  in  the  investigation  of  so-called 
cases  of  "  wolf-children." 
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Saxo  Grammaticus  speaks  of  a  bear  that  kidnapped  a  child  and  kept  it  a 
long  time  in  his  den.  The  tale  of  the  Roman  she-wolf  is  well  known,  and 
may  have  been  something  more  than  a  myth,  as  there  have  been  several 
apparently  authentic  cases  reported  in  which  a  child  has  been  rescued  from 
its  associations  with  a  wolf  who  had  stolen  it  some  time  previously.  Most  of 
the  stories  of  wolf-children  come  from  India.  According  to  Oswald*  in 
Ball's  "  Jungle  Life  in  India,"  there  is  the  following  curious  account  of  two 
children  in  the  Orphanage  of  Sekandra,  near  Agra,  who  had  been  discovered 
among  wolves :  "  A  trooper  sent  by  a  native  Governor  of  Chandaur  to 
demand  payment  of  some  revenue  was  passing  along  the  bank  of  the  river 
about  noon  when  he  saw  a  large  female  wolf  leave  her  den,  followed  by 
three  whelps  and  a  little  boy.  The  boy  went  on  all-fours,  and  when  the 
trooper  tried  to  catch  him  he  ran  as  fast  as  the  whelps,  and  kept  up  with  the 
old  one.  They  all  entered  the  den,  but  were  dug  out  by  the  people  and  the 
boy  was  secured.  He  struggled  hard  to  rush  into  every  hole  or  gully  they 
came  near.  When  he  saw  a  grown-up  person  he  became  alarmed,  but  tried 
to  fly  at  children  and  bite  them.  He  rejected  cooked  meat  with  disgust,  but 
delighted  in  raw  flesh  and  bones,  putting  them  under  his  paws  like  a  dog." 
The  other  case  occurred  at  Chupra,  in  the  Presidency  of  Bengal.  In  March, 
1843,  a  Hindoo  mother  went  out  to  help  her  husband  in  the  field,  and  while 
she  was  cutting  rice  her  little  boy  was  carried  off  by  a  wolf.  About  a  year 
afterward  a  wolf,  followed  by  several  cubs  and  a  strange,  ape-like  creature, 
was  seen  about  ten  miles  from  Chupra.  After  a  lively  chase  the  nondescript 
was  caught  and  recognized  (by  the  mark  of  a  bum  on  his  knee)  as  the  Hindoo 
boy  that  had  disappeared  in  the  rice-field.  This  boy  would  not  eat  anything 
but  raw  flesh,  and  could  never  be  taught  to  speak,  but  expressed  his 
emotions  in  an  inarticulate  mutter.  His  elbows  and  the  pans  of  his  knees 
had  become  horny  from  going  on  all-fours  with  his  foster  mother.  In  the 
winter  of  1850  this  boy  made  several  attempts  to  regain  his  freedom,  and  in 
the  following  spring  he  escaped  for  good  and  disappeared  in  the  jungle-forest 
of  Bhangapore. 

The  Zoologist  for  March,  1888,  reproduced  a  remarkable  pamphlet 
printed  at  Plymouth  in  1852,  which  has  been  epitomized  in  the  Lancet.  ^ 
This  interesting  paper  gives  an  account  of  wolves  nurturing  small  children 
in  their  dens.  Six  cases  are  given  of  boys  who  have  been  rescued  from  the 
maternal  care  of  wolves.  In  one  instance  the  lad  was  traced  from  the 
moment  of  his  being  carried  off  by  a  lurking  wolf  while  his  parents  were 
working  in  the  field,  to  the  time  when,  after  having  been  recovered  by  his 
mother  six  years  later,  he  escaped  from  her  into  the  jungle.  In  all  these 
cases  certain  marked  features  reappear.  In  the  first,  the  boy  was  very  in- 
offensive, except  when  teased,  and  then  he  growled  surlily.  He  would  eat 
anything  thrown  to  him,  but  preferred  meat,  which  he  devoured  with  canine 

»  '*  Zoological  Sketches/'  Philadelphia,  1883,  p.  195.  b  476,  1888,  i.,  593. 
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voracity.  He  drank  a  pitcher  of  buttermilk  at  one  gulp,  and  could  not  be 
induced  to  wear  clothing  even  in  the  coldest  weather.  He  showed  the  great- 
est fondness  for  bones,  and  gnawed  them  contentedly,  after  the  manner  of  his 
adopted  parents.  This  child  had  coarse  features,  a  repulsive  countenance^ 
was  filthv  in  his  habits,  and  cK)uld  not  articulate  a  word. 

In  another  case  the  diild  was  kidnapped  at  three  and  recovered  at  nine.  . 
He  muttered,  but  could  not  articulate.  As  in  the  other  case,  he  could  not  be 
enticed  to  wx^ar  clothes.  From  constantly  being  on  all-fours  tlie  front  of  this 
child's  knees  and  his  ellK)ws  had  become  hardened.  In  the  third  case  the 
father  identified  a  son  who  had  been  carried  away  at  the  age  of  six,  and  was 
found  four  years  afterwartl.  The  intellectual  deterioration  was  not  so 
marked.  The  boy  understooil  signs,  and  his  hearing  was  exceedingly  acate; 
when  directed  by  movements  of  the  hands  to  assist  the  cultivators  in  tumiag 
out  cattle,  he  readily  comprehended  what  was  asked  of  him ;  yet  this  lad, 
whose  vulpine  career  was  so  short,  could  neither  talk  nor  utter  any  decidedly 
articulate  soimd. 

The  author  of  the  pamphlet  expressed  some  surprise  that  there  was  no 
case  on  recoixl  in  which  a  gn)wn  man  had  been  found  in  such  association. 
This  curious  collection  of  cases  of  wolf-children  is  attributed  to  ColoDel 
Sleeman,  a  wcll-kn<jwn  officer,  who  is  known  to  have  been  greatly  interested 
in  the  subject,  and  who  for  a  long  time  resided  in  the  forests  of  India.  A 
copy,  now  a  rarity,  is  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 

An  interesting  case  of  a  wolf-child  was  rei>orted  many  years  ago  in 
Chambers'  Journal.  In  the  Etwah  district,  near  the  banks  of  the  river 
Jumna,  a  boy  was  captured  from  the  wolves.  After  a  time  this  child  was 
restored  to  his  jmrents,  who,  however,  **  found  him  verj'  difficult  to  manage, 
for  he  was  most  fnictious  and  tmublesomc — in  fact,  jiLst  a  cage<l  wild  beast 
Ofti'U  <luring  the  night  for  hours  together  he  would  give  vent  to  most 
unearthly  yells  and  moans,  destroying  the  rest  and  irritating  the  tempers  of 
his  neighbors  and  generally  making  night  hideous.  On  one  occasion  his 
people  chaintnl  him  l)v  the  waist  to  a  tree  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village. 
Then  a  rather  curious  incident  occurre<l.  It  was  a  bright  moonlight  night, 
and  two  wolf  cubs  (un<loubtodly  those  in  whose  comj)anionship  he  had  been 
captured),  attracted  by  his  cries  while  on  the  prowl,  came  to  him,  and  were 
distinctlv  seen  to  ijambol  around  him  with  as  much  familiaritv  and  affection 
as  if  they  considc^red  him  (juite  one  of  themselves.  They  only  left  him  on 
the  approach  of  morning,  when  movement  and  stir  again  arose  in  the  village. 
This  boy  did  not  survive  long.  He  never  spoke,  nor  did  a  single  ray  of 
human  intelligence  (^ver  sIkhI  its  refining  light  over  his  debased  features." 

Recently  a  writer  in  the  Badmingtcm  Mjigazine,  in  speaking  of  the  authen- 
ticitv  of  wolf-ohildron,  savs  : — 

"  A  jcniidar  told  me  that  when  he  was  a  lad  he  remembered  going,  with 
otIuTs,  to  see  a  wolf-child  which  had  been  netted.     Some  time  after  this,  while 
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staying  at  an  up-coimtiy  place  called  Shaporeooundie,  in  East  Bengal,  it  was 
my  fortune  to  meet  an  Anglo-Indian  gentleman  who  had  been  in  the  Indian 
civil  service  for  upward  of  thirty  years,  and  had  traveled  about  during  most  of 
that  time ;  from  him  I  learned  all  I  wanted  to  know  of  wolf-cliildren,  for  he 
not  only  knew  of  several  cases,  but  had  actually  seen  and  examined,  near 
Agra,  a  child  which  had  been  recovered  from  the  wolves.  The  story  of 
Romulus  and  Remus,  which  all  schoolboys  and  the  vast  majority  of  grown 
people  regard  as  a  myth,  appears  in  a  different  light  when  one  studies  the 
question  of  wolf-children,  and  ascertains  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  boys  are 
found  living  on  the  very  best  terms  with  such  treacherous  and  rapacious 
animals  as  wolves,  sleeping  with  them  in  their  dens,  sharing  the  raw  flesh  of 
deer  and  kids  which  the  she-wolf  provides,  and,  in  fact,  leading  in  all 
^^sentials  the  actual  life  of  a  wolf. 

"  A  young  she-wolf  has  a  litter  of  cubs,  and  after  u  time  her  instinct  tells 
her  that  they  will  require  fresh  food.  She  steals  out  at  night  in  quest  of 
prey.  Soon  she  espies  a  weak  place  in  the  fence  (generally  constructed  of 
thatching  grass  and  bamboos)  which  encloses  the  compound,  or  '  unguah,'  of  a 
poor  villager.  She  enters,  doubtless,  in  the  hope  of  securing  a  kid ;  and 
while  prowling  about  inside  looks  into  a  hut  where  a  woman  and  infant  are 
soundly  sleeping.  In  a  moment  she  has  pounced  on  the  child,  and  is  out  of 
reach  before  its  cries  can  attract  the  villagers.  Arriving  safely  at  her  den 
under  the  rocks,  she  drops  the  little  one  among  her  cubs.  At  this  critical 
time  the  fate  of  the  child  hangs  in  the  balance.  Either  it  will  be  immediately 
torn  to  pieces  and  devoured,  or  in  a  most  wonderful  way  remain  in  the  cave 
unharmed.  In  the  event  of  escape,  the  fact  may  be  accounted  for  in  several 
ways.  Perhaps  the  cubs  are  already  gorged  when  the  child  is  thrown 
before  them,  or  are  being  supplied  with  solid  food  before  their  carnivorous 
instinct  is  awakened,  so  they  amuse  themselves  by  simply  licking  the  sleek, 
oily  body  (Hindoo  mothers  daily  rub  their  boy  babies  with  some  native  vege- 
table oil)  of  the  infant,  and  thus  it  lies  in  the  nest,  by  degrees  getting  the 
odor  of  the  wolf  cubs,  after  which  the  mother  wolf  will  not  molest  it.  In  a 
little  time  the  infant  begins  to  feel  the  pangs  of  hunger,  and  hearing  the 
cubs  sucking,  soon  follows  their  example.  Now  the  adoption  is  complete,  all 
fear  of  harm  to  the  child  from  wolves  has  gone,  and  the  foster-mother  will 
guard  and  protect  it  as  though  it  were  of  her  own  flesh  and  blood. 

"  The  mode  of  progression  of  these  children  is  on  all  fours — not,  as  a  rule, 
on  the  hands  and  feet,  but  on  the  knees  and  elbows.  The  reason  the  knees 
are  used  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the  great  length  of 
the  human  leg  and  thigh  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  arm,  the  knee  would 
naturally  be  brought  to  the  ground,  and  the  instep  and  top  of  the  toes  would 
be  used  instead  of  the  sole  and  heel  of  the  almost  inflexible  foot.  Why  the 
elbow  should  be  employed  instead  of  the  hand  is  less  easy  to  understand,  but 
probably  it  is  better  suited  to  give  support  to  the  head  and  fore-part  of  the  body. 
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"  Some  of  these  poor  waifs  have  been  recovered  after  spending  ten  or 
more  years  in  the  fellowship  of  wolves,  and,  though  wild  and  savage  at  first, 
have  in  time  become  tractable  in  some  degree.  They  are  rarely  seen  to  rstaod 
upright,  unless  to  look  around,  and  they  gnaw  bones  in  the  manner  of  a  dog, 
holding  one  end  between  the  forearms  and  hands,  while  snarling  and  snap- 
ping at  everylxxly  who  approaches  Uyo  near.  The  wolf-child  has  little  exoqit 
his  outward  form  to  show  that  it  is  a  human  being  with  a  soul.  It  is  a  f(»^ 
ful  and  terrible  thing,  and  hard  to  understand,  that  the  mere  fact  of  a  child's 
complete  isolation  from  its  own  kind  should  bring  it  to  such  a  state  of  ahio- 
lute  degradation.  Of  course,  they  speak  no  language,  though  some,  in  time, 
have  learned  to  make  known  their  wants  by  signs.  When  first  taken  thcjr 
fear  the  approach  of  adults,  and,  if  jx^sible,  will  slink  out  of  sight ;  but 
should  a  child  of  their  own  size,  or  smaller,  come  near,  they  will  growl,  and 
even  snap  and  bite  at  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  close  proximit}-  of  '•  pa- 
riah "  ilogs  or  jackals  is  unresenteil,  in  some  cases  welcomed  ;  for  I  have 
heard  of  them  sharing  their  food  with  these  animals,  and  even  petting  and 
fondling  them.  They  have  in  time  been  brought  to  a  ccx>ked-meat  diet,  but 
would  always  prefer  raw  flesh.  Some  have  been  kept  alive  after  being 
reclaime<l  for  as  lf»ng  as  two  years,  but  for  some  reason  or  other  thej'  all 
sicken  and  die,  generally  long  before  that  time.  One  would  think,  however, 
that,  having  undoubtedly  n>bust  constitutions,  they  might  be  saved  if  treated 
in  a  scientific  manner  and  j)roperly  managed." 

Rudyard  Kipling,  jwssibly  inspired  by  accounts  of  these  wolf-children  in 
India,  has  ingeniously  constructed  an  int(»resting  series  of  fabulous  stories  rf 
a  child  who  was  brought  up  by  the  beasts  of  the  jungles  and  taught  their 
habits  and  their  mode  of  communication.  The  ingenious  WTiy  in  which 
the  author  has  woven  the  facts  ti»gether  and  interspersed  them  with  hL? 
intimate  knowle<lgc  of  animal-life  commends  his  "  Jungle-Book  '^  as  a  Inti- 
mate source  of  recreation  to  the  scientific  observer. 

Among  obser\' ers  mentionerl  in  the  "  Index  Catalogue  "  who  have  studied 
this  subj(»ct  are  Giglioli,"  Mitni,^  and  Ornstein.^ 

The  artificial  manufacture  of  "  wild  men  **  or  "  wild  boys  "in  the 

Chinese  Empire  is  shown  by  recent  reports.  Macgowan  ^  says  the  traders  kid- 
naj)  a  boy  and  skin  him  alive  bit  by  bit,  transplanting  on  the  denuded  surfiiccs 
the  hide  of  a  bear  or  dog.  This  j)r<K»ess  is  most  tedioas  and  is  by  no  means' 
complete  when  the  hide  is  eom])letely  transplanted,  as  the  subject  must  be  ren- 
dered mute  by  destruction  of  the  vocal  cords,  made  to  use  all  fours  in  walking, 
and  submittiHl  to  such  degnidation  as  to  comjJetely  blight  all  reason.  It  is  said 
that  the  j)r(KH^ss  is  so  severe  that  only  one  in  five  survive.  A  "  wild  boy  "  ex- 
hibitixl  in  Kiangse  had  the  entire  skin  of  a  dog  sul)stituted  and  walked  on  all 
fours.    It  was  found  that  he  had  bwn  kidnapixnl.    His  proprietor  was  decapi- 

»  "Arch,  per  l' Aiitiop.,''  Firenze,  1882,  xii.,49.     *>  J. Anthrop.  Soc., Bombay,  1893.  iii.,  107. 
^  "  Vorhandl.  d.  Kerl.  Gesselsch.  f.  Anthrop.,"  1891,  817.  dMS,  1803, TiiL,  34. 
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tated  on  the  spot.  Mac^wan  says  that  parasitic  monsters  are  manufactured 
in  China  by  a  similar  process  of  transplantation.  He  adds  that  the  depriva- 
tion of  light  for  several  years  renders  the  child  a  great  curiosity,  if  in  conjunc- 
tion its  growth  is  dwarfed  by  means  of  food  and  drugs,  and  its  vocal  apparatus 
destroyed.  A  certain  priest  subjected  a  kidnapped  boy  to  this  treatment  and 
exhibited  him  as  a  sacred  deity.  Macgowan  mentions  that  the  child  looked 
like  wax,  as  though  continually  fed  on  lardaceous  substances.  He  squatted 
with  his  palms  together  and  was  a  driveling  idiot  The  monk  was  discov- 
ered and  scaped,  but  his  temple  was  razed. 

Equilibrists. — Many  individuals  have  cultivated  their  senses  so  acutely 
that  by  the  eye  and  particularly  by  touch  they  are  able  to  perform  almost  in- 
credible feats  of  maintaining  equilibrium  under  the  most  difficult  circumstances. 
Professional  rope-walkers  have  been  known  in  all  times.  The  Greeks  had 
a  particular  passion  for  equilibrists,  and  called  them  "  neurobates,''  "  ori- 
bates,''  and  "  staenobates."  Blondin  would  have  been  one  of  the  latter.  An- 
tique medals  showing  equilibrists  making  the  ascent  of  an  inclined  cord  have 
been  found.  The  Romans  had  walkers  both  of  the  slack-rope  and  tight-ix)pe. 
Many  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  have  pronounced  against  the  dangers  of 
these  exercises.  Among  others,  St  John  Chrysostom  speaks  of  men  who 
execute  movements  on  inclined  ropes  at  unheard-of  heights.  In  the  ruins  of 
Herculaneum  there  is  still  visible  a  picture  representing  an  equilibrist  execute- 
ing  several  different  exercises,  especially  one  in  which  he  dances  on  a  rope  to 
the  tune  of  a  double  flute,  played  by  himself.  The  Romans  particularly  liked 
to  witness  ascensions  on  inclined  ropes,  and  sometimes  these  were  attached  to  the 
summits  of  high  hills,  and  while  mounting  them  the  acrobats  performed  dif- 
ferent pantomimes.  It  is  said  that  under  Charles  VI.  a  Genoese  acrobat,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  arrival  of  the  Queen  of  France,  carried  in  each  hand  an 
illuminated  torch  while  descending  a  rope  stretched  from  the  summit  of  the 
towers  of  Notre  Dame  to  a  house  on  the  Pont  au  Change.  According  to 
Guyot-Daub^s,  a  similar  performance  was  seen  in  London  in  1547.  In 
this  instance  the  rope  was  attached  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  St  Paul's 
Cathedral.  Under  Louis  XII.  an  acrobat  named  Georges  Menustre,  during 
a  passage  of  the  King  through  Micon,  executed  several  performances  on 
a  rope  stretched  from  the  grand  tower  of  the  Chateau  and  the  clock  of  the 
Jacobins,  at  a  height  of  156  feet.  A  similar  performance  was  given  at  Milan 
before  the  French  Ambassadors,  and  at  Venice  under  the  Doges  and  the 
Senate  on  each  St.  Mark's  Day,  rope-walkers  performed  at  high  altitudes.  In 
1649  a  man  attempted  to  traverse  the  Seine  on  a  rope  placed  between  the 
Tour  de  Nesles  and  the  Tour  du  Grand-Pr^vost.  The  performance,  however, 
was  interrupted  by  the  fall  of  the  mountebank  into  the  Seine.  At  subsequent 
fairs  in  France  other  acrobats  have  appeared.  At  the  commencement  of  this 
century  there  was  a  person  named  Madame  Saqui  who  astonished  the  public 

with  her  nimbleness  and  extraordinary  skill  in  rope-walking.     Her  specialty 
29 
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was  militarj'  maneuvers.  On  a  cord  20  meters  from  the  ground  she  executed 
all  sorts)  of  militar}'  {>antimiimes  without  assistance,  shooting  off  pi«toLs 
roi'kets,  and  various  eoloreil  fires.  NaiK)leon  awarded  her  the  title  of  the  fiis 
acrobat  of  Fnuice.  She  gave  a  performance  as  late  as  1861  at  tlie  Hi[^ 
drome  of  l^aris. 

In  1814  tlien*  was  a  woman  called  "I-ia  Malaga/'  who,  in  the  presence 
of  the  allieil  soven^igns  at  Versailles,  made  an  ascension  on  a  rope  200  fe« 
alK)ve  the  Swiss  I^ake. 

In  the  presi'ut  giaieration  prol)ably  the  most  famous  of  all  the  equilibriste 
was  Blondin.  This  jx'rsi^>n,  whose  real  name  was  !Einile  Gravelct,  acquired  i 
univcrsid  n^putation  ;  alxnit  I860  he  traversed  the  Niagara  Falls  on  a  cable  at 
an  elevation  of  nwirly  "IW  tWi.  Blondin  introduced  manv  novelties  in  his  per- 
formance's. Sometimes  ho  would  earr}'  a  man  over  on  his  shoulders  ;  again 
he  would  eat  a  meal  while  on  his  wire ;  cook  and  eat  an  omelet,  using  a  table 
and  onlinarj'  cooking  utensils,  all  of  which  he  kept  balanced.  In  France 
Blondin  was  almost  the  patnin  saint  of  the  rope-walkers  ;  and  at  the  present 
dav  the  jH^rformers  imitate  his  feats,  but  never  with  the  same  grace  and  per- 
fection. 

In  1SS2  an  acn>l)at  Waring  the  natural  nameof  Arsens  Blondin  tniverKd 
one  river  after  another  in  France  on  a  wire  stretched  at  high  altitudes. 
With  the  aid  of  a  balancing-rod  he  walked  the  rope  blindfolded ;  with 
baskets  on  his  ftn^t ;  sometimes  he  wheeleil  j)erson8  over  in  a  wheell>arrow.  He 
was  a  man  of  alxuit  thirty,  short,  but  wonderfully  muscled  and  eztrpmelj 
supple. 

It    is   sjiid  '"^   that   a    negn>   iHiuilibrist   named   Malcom    several   times 
tnivcrsc^l   the  Mcusc  at  Sinlan  on  a  wire  at  about  a  height  of    100  feet 
(>n<v  while   attempting  this   feat,  with  his  hands   and  feet    shackled  with 
in»n  cliains,  alh»wing  littlt*   movement,  the  8upix>rt  on   one  side  fell,  after 
th<*  <'ablc  had  ]>iirted,  and  landtnl  on  the  spectators,  killing  a  young  giri 
an<l  wounding  many  othoi's.     MaliMun  was  precipitated  into  the   river,  but 
with    wonderful    ]>rcscnco   of    mind    and    remarkable    strength     he    broke 
his  ban<ls  and   swam  t<»  the  shori',  none  the  worse  for  his    high  fall ;   he 
immc<liat<'ly  IioIikhI  in  attention  to  his  woundiMl  sjH'ctators.     A  elo:«e  inspee- 
ti<»n  of  all  till'  exhibitionists  of  this  class  will  show  that  they  are  of  stiperior 
physi(jue  and  i»ahu  eounige.     They  only  ac<pnn»  their  abilit}''  afler  long  gym- 
nastic I'xereise,  as  well  as  actual  practice  on  the  rope.    Most  of  these  persons 
used  means  of  balancing  themselves,  p'nerally  a  long  and  heavy  pole;  bnt 
si>m<»  us<h1  nothiutr  bnt  their   tuitstrctcluHl  arms.     In    1895,   at  the   Ro\-al 
A(|uariuiu  in  I.«)ndon,  then*  was  an  individual  who  slowly  mounted  a  long 
wire  rea<'lnug  to  tli(»  toj)  of  this  huge  stnictnre,  and,  after  having  made  the 
as<'eut,  without   the  aid   of  any  means  of  balancing  but  his  arms,  slid  the 
whole  length  of  the  wins  landing  with  enormous  velocity  into  an  outstretched 
net. 
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The  equilibrists  mentioned  thus  far  have  invariably  used  a  tightly  stretched 
rope  or  wire ;  but  there  are  a  number  of  persons  who  perform  feats,  of 
course  not  of  such  magnitude,  on  a  slack  wire,  in  which  they  have  to  defy 
not  only  the  force  of  gravity,  but  the  to-and-fro  motion  of  the  cable  as  well. 
It  is  particularly  with  the  Oriental  performers  that  we  see  this  exhibition. 
Some  use  open  parasols,  which,  with  their  Chinese  or  Japanese  costumes, 
Pender  the  performance  more  picturesque ;  while  others  seem  to  do  equally 
well  without  such  adjuncts.  There  have  been  performers  of  this  class  who 
play  with  sharp  daggers  while  maintaining  themselves  on  thin  and  swinging 
wires. 

Another  class  of  equilibrists  are  those  who  maintain  the  upright  position, 
resting  on  their  heads  with  their  feet  in  the  air.  At  the  Hippodrome  in 
Paris  some  years  since  there  was  a  man  who  remained  in  this  position  seven 
minutes  and  ate  a  meal  during  the  interval.  There  were  two  clowns  at  the 
Cirque  Franconi  who  duplicated  this  feat,  and  the  program  called  their  din- 
ner "  Un  d^euner  en  (Me-d-^Me,^^  Some  other  persons  perform  wonderfiil 
feats  of  a  similar  nature  on  an  oscillating  trapeze,  and  many  similar  per- 
formances have  been  witnessed  by  the  spectators  of  our  large  circuses. 

The  "  human  pyramids  "  are  interesting,  combining,  as  they  do,  won- 
derful power  of  maintaining  equilibrium  with  agility  and  strength.  The 
rapidity  with  which  they  are  formed  and  are  tumbled  to  pieces  is  marvelous ; 
they  sometimes  include  as  many  as  16  persons — men,  women,  and  children. 

The  exhibitions  given  by  the  class  of  persons  commonly  designated  as 
**  jugglers  '*  exemplify  the  perfect  control  that  by  continual  practice  one 
may  obtain  over  his  various  senses  and  muscles.  The  most  wonderful  feats  of 
dexterity  are  thus  reduced  into  mere  automatic  movements.  Either  standing, 
sitting,  mounted  on  a  horse,  or  even  on  a  wire,  they  are  able  to  keep  three, 
four,  five,  and  even  six  balls  in  continual  motion  in  the  air.  They  use  articles 
of  the  greatest  difference  in  specific  gravity  in  the  same  manner.  A  juggler 
called  "Kara,"  appearing  in  London  and  Paris  in  the  summer  of  1895, 
juggled  with  an  open  umbrella,  an  eye-glass,  and  a  traveling  satchel,  and 
received  each  after  its  course  in  the  air  with  unerring  precision.  Another 
man  called  "  Paul  Cinquevalli,"  well  known  in  this  country,  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  juggle  with  lighted  lamps  or  pointed  knives.  The  tricks  of  the  clowns 
with  their  traditional  pointed  felt  hats  are  well  known.  Recently  there 
appeared  in  Philadelphia  a  man  who  received  six  such  hats  on  his  head,  one 
on  top  of  the  other,  thrown  by  his  partner  from  the  rear  of  the  first  balcony 
of  the  theater.  Others  will  place  a  number  of  rings  on  their  fingers,  and 
with  a  swift  and  dexterous  movement  toss  them  all  in  the  air,  catching  them 
again  all  on  one  finger.  Without  resorting  to  the  fabulous  method  of  Colum- 
bus, they  balance  eggs  on  a  table,  and  in  extraordinary  ways  defy  all  the 
powers  of  gravity. 

In  India  and  China  we  see  the  most  marvelous  of  the  knife-jugglers. 
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With  unerring  skill  they  keep  in  motion  many  pointed  knives,  alwajB 
receiving  them  at  their  fall  by  the  handles.  They  throw  their  implements 
with  such  precision  tliat  one  otten  sees  men,  who,  placing  their  partner  agaioA 
a  soft  board,  will  stand  at  some  distance  and  so  pen  hun  in  with  daggers  that 
he  cannot  move  until  some  are  withdrawn,  marking  a  silhouette  of  his  form 
on  the  boaixl, — ^jet  never  once  does  one  as  much  as  graze  the  skin.  With  these 
same  pe<)ple  the  foot-jugglers  are  most  common.  These  persons,  both  male 
and  iemale,  will  with  their  feet  juggle  substances  and  articles  that  it  requires 
seveml  assistiuits  to  raise. 

A  curious  trick  is  given  by  Rousselet  in  his  magnificent  work  eotitlctl 
^^VLulv  den  liujaluiy^  and  quoted  by  Guyot-Daub6s.     It  is  called  in  India 
the  "  dance  of  the  eggs."     The  dancer,  dressed  in  a  rather  short  skirt,  places 
on  her  head  a  large  wheel  made  of  light  wood,  and  at  regular  intervals  hav- 
ing hanging  from  it  pieces  of  thn»ad,  at  the  ends  of  which  are  running  knots 
kept  open  by  beads  of  glass.     She  then  brings  forth  a  basket  of  eggs?,  and 
passes  them  arouml  for  inspection  to  assurt*  her  spectators  of  their  genm'iie- 
ness.     The  monotonous  music  commences  and  the  dancer  sets  the  wheel  on 
her  hea<l  in  rapid  moti(»n  ;  then,  taking  an  egg,  with  a  quick  movement  she 
puts  it  on  one  of  the  running  knots  and  increases  the  velocity  of  the  revolu- 
titui  of  the  wheel  l)v  gynitions  until  the  centrifugal  force  makes  each  ooid 
stand  out  in  an  almost  horizontid  line  with  the  circumference  of  the  wheel 
Tlu»n  one  after  another  she  plaws  the  (^gs  on  the  knots  of  the  cord,  until  all 
are  Hying  about  her  head  in  an  almost  horizontal  position.     At  this  moment 
the  dance  l>egins,  and  it  is  almost  innK>ssible  to  distinguish  the  features  of 
the  dancer.     She  (M)ntinues  her  danct*,  api^irently  indifferent  to  the  revolving 
eggs.     At  the  vehxMty  with  which  they  revolve  the  slightest  false  movement 
would  cause  them  to  kniH^k  ag:iinst  one  another  and  surely  break.      Finally, 
with  the  sjune  lightning-like  movements,  she  removes  them  one  by  one,  cer- 
tainly the  most  delicate  jwirt  of  the  trick,  until  they  an*  all  safely  laid  away 
in  the  basket  fn>in  which  they  came,  and  then  she  suddenly  brings  the  wheel 
to  a  stop ;  after  this  wonderful  perlbmiance,  lasting  possibly  thirty  minutes, 
she  Ixnvs  herself  out. 

A  unique  Jajwnest*  feat  is  to  tear  piec»es  of  paper  into  the  form  of  butter- 
flies and  launch  them  into  the  air  about  a  vase  full  of  flowen* ;  then  with  a 
fan  to  keep  them  in  motion,  making  them  light  on  the  flowers,  fly  away,  and 
return,  afti'r  thi*  manner  of  si^venil  living  butterflies,  without  allowing  one 
to  fall  to  the  gnnnnl. 

Marksmen. — Tt  wi»uld  be  an  incomplete  paper  on  the  acute  development 
of  the  seiists  that  did  not  pay  tribute  to  the  men  who  exhibit  mar\'elous  skill 
with  tirearms.  In  the  old  fri»ntier  days  in  the  Territories,  the  woodsmen  far 
iH'lipx-il  Toll  with  his  bow  (»r  Robin  H<x>d's  famed  band  by  their  unerring 
aim  with  tluir  riHos.  It  is  only  lately  that  there  disappeared  in  this  countiy 
the  last  of  many  wo^Klsmen,  whi>,  though  standing  many  paces  away  and 
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without  the  aid  of  the  improved  sights  of  modern  guns,  could  by  means  of  a 
rifle-ball,  with  marvelous  precision,  drive  a  nail  "  home  "  that  had  been  placed 
partly  in  a  board.  The  experts  who  shoot  at  glass  balls  rarely  miss,  and 
when  we  consider  the  number  used  each  year,  the  proportion  of  inaccurate 
shots  is  surprisingly  small.  Ira  Paine,  Doctor  Carver,  and  others  have  been 
seen  in  their  marvelous  performances  by  many  people  of  the  present  genera- 
tion. The  records  made  by  many  of  the  competitors  of  the  modern  army- 
shooting  matches  are  none  the  less  wonderful,  exemplifying  as  they  do  the 
degree  of  precision  that  the  eye  may  attain  and  the  control  which  may  be 
developed  over  the  nerves  and  muscles.  The  authors  know  of  a  country- 
man who  successfully  hunted  squirrels  and  small  game  by  means  of  pebbles 
thrown  with  his  hand. 

Physiologic  wonders  are  to  be  found  in  all  our  modern  sports  and  games. 
In  billiards,  base-ball,  cricket,  tennis,  etc.,  there  are  experts  who  are  really 
physiologic  curiosities.  In  the  trades  and  arts  we  see  development  of  the 
special  senses  that  is  little  less  than  marvelous.  It  is  said  that  Acre  are 
workmen  in  Krupp's  gun  factory  in  Germany  who  have  such  control  over 
the  enormous  trip  hammers  that  they  can  place  a  watch  under  one  and  let  the 
hammer  fall,  stopping  it  with  unerring  precision  jiist  on  the  crystal.  An 
expert  tool  juggler  in  one  of  the  great  English  needle  factories,  in  a  recent 
test  of  skill,  performed  one  of  the  most  delicate  mechanical  feats  imaginable. 
He  took  a  common  sewing  needle  of  medium  size  (length  If  inches)  and  drilled 
a  hole  through  its  entire  length  from  eye  to  point — ^the  opening  being  just 
lai^  enough  to  admit  the  passage  of  a  very  fine  hair.  Another  workman 
in  a  watch-factory  of  the  United  States  drilled  a  hole  through  a  hair  of  his 
beard  and  ran  a  fiber  of  silk  through  it. 

Ventriloquists^  or  "  two-voiced  men,''  are  interesting  anomalies  of  the 
present  day  ;  it  is  common  to  see  a  person  who  possesses  the  power  of  speak- 
ing with  a  voice  apparently  from  the  epigastrium.  Some  acquire  this  faculty, 
while  with  others  it  is  due  to  a  natural  resonance,  formed,  according  to 
Dupont,  in  the  space  between  the  third  and  fourth  ribs  and  their  cartilaginous 
union  and  the  middle  of  the  first  portion  of  the  sternum.  Examination 
of  many  of  these  cases  proves  that  the  vibration  is  greatest  here.  It  is 
certain  that  ventriloquists  have  existed  for  many  centuries.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  some  of  the  old  Pagan  oracles  were  simply  the  deceptions  of  priests 
by  means  of  ventriloquism. 

Dupont,  Surgeon-in-chief  of  the  French  Army  about  a  century  since, 
examined  minutely  an  individual  professing  to  be  a  ventriloquist.  With  a 
stuffed  fox  on  his  lap  near  his  epigastrium,  he  imitated  a  conversation  with 
the  fox.  By  lying  on  his  belly,  and  calling  to  some  one  supposed  to  be  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  he  would  imitate  an  answer  seeming  to  come  from 
the  depths  of  the  earth.  With  his  belly  on  the  ground  he  not  only  made  the 
illusion  more  complete,  but  in  this  way  he  smothered  "  the  epigastric  voice." 
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He  was  always  noticed  to  place  the  inanimate  objectB  with  which  he  held  eon- 
vcrsisations  near  his  umbilicus. 

Ventriloquists  must  not  be  confounded  w^ith  persons  who  by  means  of 
skilful  mechanisms,  creatures  with  movable  fauces,  etc.,  imitate  ventriloquism. 
The  latter  clixss  are  in  no  sense  of  the  word  true  ventriloquists,  but  simulate 
the  anomaly  by  quickly  clianging  the  tones  of  their  voice  in  rapid  succes- 
sion, and  thus  seem  to  make  their  puppets  talk  in  many  diiFercnt  voices. 
After  having  accjuired  the  ability  to  suddenly  change  the  tone  of  their  voice, 
they  practise  imitations  of  the  voices  of  the  aged,  of  chikb^n,  dialects,  and 
feminine  tones,  and,  with  a  set  of  mechanical  puppets,  are  ready  to  appear  as 
ventrilociULsts.  By  contraction  of  the  pharyngeal  and  laryngeal  muscles  they 
also  imitate  tones  from  a  distance.  Some  give  their  performance  with  little 
labial  movement,  but  clase  insiKKjtion  of  the  ordinarj'  perlbnner  of  this  class 
shows  visible  movements  of  his  lips.  The  true  ventriloquist  pretends  only  to 
speak  from  the  belly  and  needs  no  mechanical  assistance. 

The  wonderful  |)owei's  of  mimicrj'  displayed  by  exi)ert  ventriloquists  are 
mars'elous ;  they  not  only  imitate  individuals  and  animals,  but  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  imitate  a  conglomenition  of  familiar  sounds  and  noises  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  deceive  their  listeners  into  believing  tlmt  they  hear  the  discussions 
of  an  assemblage  of  people.  The  following  description  of  an  imitation  of  t 
domestic  riot  by  a  Chinese  ventrihxjuist  is  given  by  the  author  of  "The 
Chinaman  at  Home"  and  well  illustrates  the  extent  of  their  abilities  :  "The 
ventriUKjuist  was  seated  behind  a  screen,  where  there  were  only  a  chair,  a 
table,  a  ian,  and  a  ruler.  With  this  ruler  he  nipj)ed  on  the  table  to  enforce 
silence,  and  wlien  everylKHly  had  ceased  sjK^aking  there  was  suddenly  heard 
the  barking  of  a  dog.  Then  we  heard  the  movements  of  a  woman.  She 
had  Iwen  waked  by  the  dog  and  was  shaking  her  husband.  We  were  just 
ex|xx)ting  to  hear  the  man  and  wife  talking  together  when  a  child  began  to 
cr}\  To  |>aeify  it  the  mother  giive  it  finxl ;  we  could  hear  it  drinking  and 
crying  at  the  simie  time.  The  mother  spoke  to  it  8(K)thingly  and  then  rose  to 
change  its  clothes.  Meiuiwhile  another  child  had  wakened  and  was  begin- 
ning to  make  a  noise.  The  father  scoldeil  it,  while  the  baby  continued  cn*- 
ing.  By-and-by  the  whole  family  went  back  to  bed  and  fell  asleep.  The 
imtter  of  a  mousi*  was  heanl.  It  climbed  up  some  vase  and  upset  it.  We 
heanl  the  clatter  of  the  vase  as  it  fell.  The  woman  coughed  in  her  sleep. 
Then  cries  of  *'  Fire  !  fire  !  "  were  heard.  The  mouse  liad  upset  the  lamp; 
the  bed  curtains  were  on  fire.  The  husband  and  wife  waked  up,  shouted,  and 
semimed,  the  eliildren  cried,  j>eople  came  nmning  and  shouting.  Children 
critnl,  dogs  barked,  s<juibs  and  crackers  explodcKl.  The  fire  brigade  came 
racing  up.  Water  was  pumped  up  in  torn^nts  and  hissed  in  the  flames.  The 
r(»])resentatioii  was  so  true  to  life  that  every  one  rose  to  his  feet  and  was  start- 
ing away  when  a  second  blow  of  the  ruliT  on  the  table  commanded  silence. 
We  nisluil  iH'hind  the  serwn,  but  there  was  nothing  there  except  the  ven- 
trilcHjuist,  his  table,  his  chair,  and  his  ruler." 
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Athletic  Feats. — The  ancients  called  athletes  those  who  were  noted  for 
their  extraordinary  agility,  force,  and  endurance.  The  history  of  athletics 
is  not  foreign  to  that  of  medicine,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  two  are  in  many 
"ways  intimately  blended.  The  instances  of  feats  of  agility  and  endurance 
are  in  every  sense  of  the  word  examples  of  physiologic  and  functional 
anomalies,  and  have  in  all  times  excited  the  interest  and  investigation  of 
capable  physicians. 

The  Greeks  were  famous  for  their  love  of  athletic  pastimes ;  and  classical 
study  serves  powerfully  to  strengthen  the  belief  that  no  institution  exercised 
greater  influence  than  the  public  contests  of  Greece  in  molding  national 
character  and  producing  that  admirable  type  of  personal  and  intellectual 
beauty  that  we  see  reflected  in  her  art  and  literature.  These  contests  were 
held  at  four  national  festivals,  the  Olympian,  the  Pythian,  the  Nemean,  and 
the  Isthmean  games.  On  these  occasions  every  one  stopped  labor,  truce  was 
declared  between  the  States,  and  the  whole  country  paid  tribute  to  the  con- 
testants for  the  highly-prized  laurels  of  these  games.  Perhaps  the  enthusiasm 
shown  in  athletics  and  interest  in  physical  development  among  the  Greeks 
has  never  been  equaled  by  any  other  people.  Herodotus  and  all  the  Greek 
writers  to  Plutarch  have  elaborated  on  the  glories  of  the  Greek  athlete,  and 
tell  us  of  the  honors  rendered  to  the  victors  by  the  spectators  and  the  van- 
quished, dwelling  with  complacency  on  the  fact  that  in  accepting  the  laurel 
they  cared  for  nothing  but  honor.  The  Romans  in  "  ludi  publici,*'  as  they 
called  their  games,  were  from  first  to  last  only  spectators ;  but  in  Greece 
every  eligible  person  was  an  active  participant.  In  the  regimen  of  diet  and 
training  the  physicians  from  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  and  even  before,  have 
been  the  originators  and  professional  advisers  of  the  athlete.  The  change  in 
the  manner  of  living  of  athletes,  if  we  can  judge  from  the  writings  of  Hippo- 
crates, was  anterior  to  his  time  ;  for  in  Book  V.  of  the  "  Epidemics "  we 
read  of  Bias,  who,  "  suapte  natura  vorax,  in  choleram-morbum  incidit  ex 
camium  esu,  prsecipueque  suillarum  crudarum,  etc." 

From  the  time  of  the  well-known  fable  of  the  hero  who,  by  practising 
daily  from  his  birth,  was  able  to  lift  a  full-grown  bull,  thus  gradually 
accustoming  himself  to  the  increased  weight,  physiologists  and  scientists  have 
collaborated  with  the  athlete  in  evolving  the  present  ideas  and  system  of 
training.  In  his  aphorisms  Hippocrates  bears  witness  to  the  dangers  of  over- 
exercise  and  superabundant  training,  and  Galen  is  j)articularly  averse  to  an 
art  which  so  pretematurally  develops  the  constitution  and  nature  of  man ; 
many  subsequent  medical  authorities  believed  that  excessive  development  of 
the  human  frame  was  necessarily  followed  by  a  compensatory  shortening  of 
life. 

The  foot-race  was  the  oldest  of  the  Greek  institutions,  and  in  the  first  of 
the  Olympiads  the  "  dromos,'^  a  course  of  about  200  yards,  was  the  only  con- 
test ;  but  gradually  the  "  dialos,"  in  which  the  course  was  double  that  of  the 
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droinos,  was  introduccil^  and,  finally^  tests  of  endurance  as  well  as  speed  were 
instituted  in  the  long-distance  races  and  the  contests  of  racing  in  heavy 
armor,  which  were  so  highly  commended  by  Plato  as  preparation  for  the 
arduous  duties  of  a  soldier.  Among  the  Greeks  we  read  of  Lasthenes  the 
Theban,  who  vanquished  a  horse  in  the  course ;  of  Polymnestor,  who  chased 
and  caught  a  hare ;  and  Philonidcs,  the  courier  of  Alexander  the  Great^  who 
in  nine  hours  traversed  the  distance  between  the  Greek  cities  Sicyone  and 
Elis,  a  distanc^e  of  over  150  miles.  We  read  of  the  famous  soldier  of 
Marathon,  who  ran  to  announce  the  victor}^  to  the  Magistrates  of  Athens 
and  fell  dead  at  their  feet.  In  the  Olympian  games  at  Athens  in  1896  this 
distance  (al)out  26  miles)  was  traversed  in  less  than  three  hours. 

It  is  siiid  of  Euchidas,  who  carried  the  fire  necessary  for  the  sacrifices 
which  were  to  rophice  those  which  the  Persians  had  spoiled,  that  he  ran  a 
thousand  stadia  (about  125  miles)  and  fell  dead  at  the  end  of  his  mission. 
The  Roman  historians  have  also  recited  the  extraordinary  feats  of  the  cour- 
iers of  their  times.  Pliny  siieaks  of  an  athlete  who  ran  235  kilometers 
(almost  150  miles)  without  once  stopping.  He  also  mentions  a  child  who 
ran  almost  half  this  distance. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  Turks  had  couriers  of  almost  supernatural 
agility  and  endurance.     It  is  said  that  the  distanc^e  some  of  them  would  tn- 
v(^rse  in  twcntv'-four  hours  was  120  miles,  and  that  it  was  common  for  them 
to  make  the  round  trip  from  Constintinople  to  Adrianople,  a  distance  of  80 
leagues,  in  two  days.     They  were  dressed  veiy^  lightly,  and  by  constant  usage 
the  soles  of  their  feet  were  tnmsfonned  into  a  leathery  consistency.     In  the 
last  century  in  the  houses  of  the  rich  there  were  couriers  who  preceded  the 
carriages  and  were  known  as  "  Biisques,"  who  could  run  for  a  very  long  time 
without  appan»nt  fatigue.     In  France  there  is  a  common  proverb,  **  Courir 
comme  un  Basque."     Rabelais  says  :  "  Grand-Grousier  d^ptehe  le  Basque  aon 
la(]uais  jxnir  (picrir  Gargimtua  en  toute  liAte.'^ 

In  the  olden  times  the  English  nobility  maintained  running  footmen 
who,  living  under  sj)ecial  regimen  and  training,  were  enabled  to  travel^ 
unusual  <listances  without  apparent  fatigue.  There  is  an  anecdote  of  a  noble- 
man living  in  a  ciistle  not  far  fi-om  Edinburgh,  who  one  evening  charged  his 
courier  to  carry  a  letter  to  that  city.  The  next  morning  when  he  arose  he 
found  this  valet  sleeping  in  his  antechamber.  The  nobleman  waxed  wroth, 
but  the  courier  gave  him  a  response  to  the  letter.  He  had  traveled  70  miles 
during  the  night.  It  is  said  that  one  of  the  noblemen  under  Charles  II.  in 
prej)ariMg  ior  a  great  dinner  jxTceived  that  one  of  the  indispensable  pieces 
of  liijri  service  was  missing.  I  Us  courier  was  dispatched  in  great  haste  to 
another  house  in  his  domain,  lo  miles  distant,  and  returned  in  two  hoars 
with  the  neeessarv  article,  having  tni versed  a  distance  of  over  30  miles.  It 
is  also  sai<l  ''-'^that  a  courier  carrying  a  letter  to  a  London  physician  returned 
with  the  j)()tion  prescribed  within  twenty-four  hours,  having  traversed  148 
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liiiles.  There  is  little  doubt  of  the  ability  of  these  couriers  to  tire  out  any 
horse.  The  couriers  who  accompany  the  diligences  in  Spain  often  fatigue  the 
animals  who  draw  the  vehicles. 

At  the  present  time  in  this  country  the  Indians  furnish  examples  of 
marvelous  feats  of  running.  The  Tauri-Mauri  Indians^  who  live  in  the  heart 
of  the  Sierra  Madre  Mountains,  are  probably  the  most  wonderful  long-dis- 
tance runners  in  the  world.  Their  name  in  the  language  of  the  mountain 
Mexicans  means  foot-runners ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  they  perform 
athletic  feats  which  equal  the  best  in  the  days  of  the  Olympian  games.  They 
are  possibly  the  remnants  of  the  wonderful  runners  among  the  Indian  tribes 
in  the  beginning  of  this  century.  There  is  an  account  of  one  of  the  Tauri- 
Mauri  who  was  mail  carrier  between  Guarichic  and  San  Jose  de  los  Cruces, 
a  distance  of  50  miles  of  as  rough,  mountainous  road  as  ever  tried  a  moun- 
taineer's lungs  and  limbs.  Bareheaded  and  barelegged,  with  almost  no 
clothing,  this  man  made  this  trip  each  day,  and,  carrying  on  his  back  a  mail- 
pouch  weighing  40  pounds,  moved  gracefully  and  easily  over  his  path,  from 
time  to  time  increasing  his  speed  as  though  practising,  and  then  again  more 
slowly  to  smoke  a  cigarette.  The  Tauri-Mauri  are  long-limbed  and  slender, 
giving  the  impression  of  being  above  the  average  height.  There  is  scarcely 
any  flesh  on  their  puny  arms,  but  their  legs  are  as  muscular  as  those  of  a 
greyhound.  In  short  nmning  they  have  the  genuine  professional  stride, 
something  rarely  seen  in  other  Indian  racers.  In  traversing  long  distances 
they  leap  and  bound  like  deer. 

"  Deerfoot,"  the  famous  Indian  long-distance  runner,  died  on  the  Catta- 
raugus Reservation  in  January,  1896.  His  proper  name  was  Louis  Bennett, 
the  name  "  Deerfoot "  having  been  given  to  him  for  his  prowess  in  running. 
He  was  born  on  the  reservation  in  1828.  In  1861  he  went  to  England, 
where  he  defeated  the  English  champion  runners.  In  April,  1863,  he  ran 
11  miles  in  London  in  fifty-six  minutes  fifty-two  seconds,  and  12  miles  in 
one  hour  two  minutes  and  two  and  one-half  seconds,  both  of  which  have 
stood  as  world's  records  ever  since. 

In  Japan,  at  the  present  day,  the  popular  method  of  conveyance,  both  in 
cities  and  in  rural  districts,  is  the  two-wheeled  vehicle,  looking  like  a  baby- 
carriage,  known  to  foreigners  as  the  jinrickisha,  and  to  the  natives  as  the 
kuruma.  In  the  city  of  Tokio  there  is  estimated  to  be  38,000  of  these  little 
carriages  in  use.  They  are  drawn  by  coolies,  of  whose  endurance  remark- 
able stories  are  told.  These  men  wear  light  cotton  breeches  and  a  blue  cotton 
jacket  bearing  the  license  number,  and  the  indispensable  umbrella  hat.  In 
the  course  of  a  journey  in  hot  weather  the  jinrickisha  man  will  gradually 
remove  most  of  his  raiment  and  stuff  it  into  the  carriage.  In  the  rural 
sections  he  is  covered  with  only  two  strips  of  cloth,  one  wrapped  about  his 
head  and  the  other  about  his  loins.  It  is  said  that  when  the  roadway  is 
good,  these  "  human  horses  "  prefer  to  travel  bare-footed ;  when  working  in 
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the  mud  thoy  wrap  a  jiiooc  of  straw  about  each  big  toe,  to  prevent  BlipfMiig 
and  tu  givf  tliem  a  firmer  grip.  For  any  of  these  men  a  five-mile  spurt  on 
a  good  riiad  witliout  a  broatliing  spell  u  a  small  af&ir.  A  pair  of  them 
will  roll  a  jinrickisha  along  a  country  road  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hoar, 
and  they  will  do  this  eight  hours  a  day.  The  general  average  of  the  distance 
traversed  iu  a  ilay  is  '25  miles.  C'ockcrill,  who  has  recently  described  these 
men,  sa,\»  that  the  majority  of  them  die  early.  The  terrible  physical  etnin 
brings  on  hy[>ertn>phy  and  valvular  diseases  of  the  heart,  and  many  of  them 
^utTer  from  hernia.  Occasionally  one  sees  a  veteran  jinrickisha  man,  and  it 
is  interesting  to  note  how  tenderly  he  is  helped  by  his  confreres.  Thej-  give 
liim  preference  as  wgards  wages,  help  push  hie  vehicle  np  heavy  grades, 
and  show  him  all  manner  of  consideration. 

Figure  1«(>  represents  two  Japanese  porters  and  their  usual  load,  whichis 
much  mon:  ditlicult  to  transiiiort  tlian  a  jinrickisha  carriage.  In  other  £asteni 
euimtries,  pulunquins  and  other  means  of  conveyance  are  still  borne  on  the 

shoulders  of  couriers,  and 
it  is  not  so  long  since  gdi 
ancestors  made  their  calls 
in  Sedan-chairs  borne  by 
sturdy  portent. 

Some  of  the  letter-Ctr- 
riers  of  India  make  a  daily 
journey  of  30  miles.  They 
carry  in  one  hand  a  stick,  at 
the  extremify  of  which  is  a 
ring  containing  several 
little  plates  of  iron,  which, 
agitated  during  the  course, 
j>nKhuf  it  loud  noise  <losigne<l  to  keep  off  ferocious  l>eastB  and  serpents.  In 
the  other  liiuid  they  «»rr\-  a  wet  oloth,  with  which  they  frequently  refresh 
thcinsclves  liy  wipirip  the  <\nintouanec.  It  is  said  that  a  regular  Hindustanee 
caiTier,  with  a  weight  of  80  {xtnnds  mi  his  shoulder, — carried,  of  course,  in  two 
divisions,  luuig  on  liis  mvk  by  a  yoke, — will,  if  properly  paid,  lope  along  over 
1011  miles  ill  twenty-fonr  liimrs — a  feat  winch  would  exhaust  any  but  the 
ln'St  tniiiiiHl  runners. 

The  "  go-as-you-please  "  pedestrians,  whose  powers  daring  the  put 
yciirs  have  In-eii  exhibited  in  this  t^^iuntry  and  in  England,  have  given  IU 
niarvelons  examples  of  eiuliinnu-i'.over  titH*  miles  having  been  accomplished  in  a 
six-(liiys'(iHitest.  Hii/jiel,  the  ]mifi'ssiiinal  |x<di-strian,  has  runover450nulesin 
ninety-nine  hnuis,  and  AllH'rt  lias  irsivelitl  over  500  miles  in  one  hundred  and 
ten  hours.  Rnwell.  Hughes,  and  I'itzgenild  have  astonishingly  high  records 
for  K)np:-(li stance  ninning,  (-i>ni]);iring  fiivorably  with  the  older,  and  presum- 
ably mythical,  ivuXs   of  this    nature.     In  California,  C.  A.  Harriman  of 
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Tnickee  in  April,  1883,  walked  twenty-six   hours  without  once   resting, 
traversing  122  miles. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison  we  give  the  best  modern  records  for 
running: — 

jK)0  Yards. — 9 J  seconds,  made  by  Edward  Donavan,  at  Natick,  Mass.,  September  2, 1895. 

£20  Yards. — 21  f  seconds,  made  by  Harry  Jewett,  at  Montreal,  September  24,  1892. 

Quarter-Mile. — 47}  seconds,  made  by  W.  Baker,  at  Boston,  Mass.,  July  1,  1886. 

Salf-Mle. — 1  minute  53|  seconds,  made  by  C.  J.  Kirkpatrick,  at  Manhattan  Field,  New 
York,  September  21,  1895. 

1  Mile.^4  minutes  12}  seconds,  made  by  W.  G.  George,  at  London,  England,  August 
23,  1886. 

3  Miles. — 24  minutes  40  seconds,  made  by  J.  White,  in  England,  May  11,  1863. 

10  Miks. — 51  minutes  6f  seconds,  made  by  William  Cummings,  at  London,  England, 
September  18,  1895. 

25  Miles. — 2  hours  33  minutes  44  seconds,  made  by  G.  A.  Dunning,  at  London,  England, 
December  26,  1881. 

50  Miles. — 5  hours  55  minutes  4 J  seconds,  made  by  George  Cartwright,  at  London,  Eng- 
land, February  21,  1887. 

75  Miles. — 8  hours  48  minutes  30  seconds,  made  by  George  Littlewood,  at  London,  Eng- 
land, November  24,  1884. 

100  MUes.—lS  hours  26  minutes  30  seconds,  made  by  Charles  Rowell,  at  New  York, 
February  27,  1882. 

In  instances  of  long-distance  traversing,  rapidity  is  only  a  secondary 
consideration,  the  remarkable  fiict  being  in  the  endurance  of  fatigue  and  the 
continuity  of  the  exercise.  William  Gale"  walked  1500  miles  in  a  thousand 
consecutive  hours,  and  then  walked  60  miles  every  twenty-four  hours  for  six 
weeks  on  the  Lillie  Bridge  cinder  path.  He  was  five  feet  five  inches  tall, 
forty-nine  years  of  age,  and  weighed  121  pounds,  and  was  but  little  developed 
muscularly.  He  was  in  good  health  during  his  feat ;  his  diet  for  the  twenty- 
four  hours  was  1 J  pounds  of  meat,  five  or  six  eggs,  some  cocoa,  two  quarts  of 
milk,  a  quart  of  tea,  and  occasionally  a  glass  of  bitter  ale,  but  never  wine  nor 
spirits.  Strange  to  say,  he  suffered  from  constipation,  and  took  daily  a  com- 
pound rhubarb  pill.  He  was  examined  at  the  end  of  his  feat  by  Gant.  His 
pulse  was  75,  strongs  regular,  and  his  heart  was  normal.  His  temperature 
was  97.25°  F.,  and  his  hands  and  feet  warm ;  respirations  were  deep  and 
averaged  15  a  minute.  He  suffered  from  frontal  headache  and  was  drowsy. 
During  the  six  weeks  he  had  lost  only  seven  pounds,  and  his  appetite 
maintained  its  normal  state. 

Zeuner  of  Cincinnati  ^  refers  to  John  Snyder  of  Dunkirk,  whose  walk- 
ing feats  were  marvelous.  He  was  not  an  impostor.  During  forty-eight 
hours  he  was  watched  by  the  students  of  the  Ohio  Medical  College,  who 
stated  that  he  walked  constantly ;  he  assured  them  that  it  did  not  rest  him 
to  sit  down,  but  made  him  uncomfortable.  The  celebrated  Weston  walked 
5000  miles  in  one  hundred  days,  but  Snyder  was  said  to  have  traveled 

»  224,  1881,  i.,  63.  b  224,  1887,  321. 
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25,000  miles  in  five  hundred  days  and  was  apparently  no   more  tired  than 
when  he  began. 

Recently  there  was  a  person  who  pushed  a  wheelbarrow  from  San  Francisco* 
to  New  York  in  one  hundred  and  eighteen  days.  In  1809  the  celebrated 
Captain  Barclay  wagered  that  he  could  walk  1000  miles  in  one  thousand 
consecutive  hours,  and  gained  his  bet  with  some  hours  to  spare.  In  1834 
Ernest  Mensen  astonished  all  Europe  by  his  pedestrian  exploits.  He  was 
a  Norwegian  sailor,  who  wagered  that  he  could  walk  from  Paris  to  Moscow 
in  fifteen  days.  On  June  25,  1834,  at  ten  o'clock  A.  M.,  he  entered  the 
Kremlin,  after  having  traversed  2500  kilometers  (1550  miles)  in  fourteen 
days  and  eighteen  hours.  His  performances  all  over  Europe  were  so  mar- 
velous as  to  be  almost  incredible.  In  1 836,  in  the  service  of  the  £ast  India 
CK)mpany,  he  was  dispatched  from  Calcutta  to  Constantinople,  across  Centrd 
Asia.  He  traversed  the  distance  in  fifty-nine  days,  accomplishing  9000 
kilometers  (5580  miles)  in  one-third  less  time  than  the  most  rapid  canivaiL 
He  died  while  attempting  to  discover  the  source  of  the  Nile,  having  reached 
the  village  of  Syang. 

A  mast  marvelous  feat  of  endurance  is  recorded  in  ICngland  in  the  first 
part  of  this  century.  It  is  said  that  on  a  wager  Sir  Andrew  I^th  Hay  and 
Lord  Kennedy  walked  two  days  and  a  night  under  pouring  rain,  over  the 
Grampian  range  of  mountains,  wading  all  one  day  in  a  bog.  The  distance 
traversed  was  from  a  village  called  Banchory  on  the  river  Dee  to  Invemeasw 
This  feat  was  accomplished  without  any  previous  preparation,  both  men  start- 
ing shortly  after  the  time  of  the  wager. 

Riders. — The  feats  of  endurance  accomplished  by  the  couriers  who  ride 
grt^at  distances  with  many  changes  of  horses  are  noteworthy.      According  to 
a  contemporar}'  medical  journal  *  there  is,  in  the  Friend  of  India,  an  accoant 
of  the  Tliibetam  couriers  who  ride  for  three  weeks  with  intervals  of  onlv  half 
an  hour  to  eat  and  change  horses.     It  is  the  duty  of  the  officials  at  the  Dak 
bungalows  to  see  that  the  courier  makes  no  delay,  and  even  if  dying  he 
is  tiixl  to  his  horse  and  sent  to  the  next  station.     The  celebrated  English 
huntsman,  "Squirts"  Osbaldistone,  on  a  wager  rode  200^ miles  in  seven  horns 
ten  minutes  and  four  siKJonds.     He  use<l  28  horses :  and  as  one  hour  twentv- 
two  minutes  and  fifty-six  seconds  were  allowed  for  stoppages,  the  whole  time, 
changes  and  all,  occupied  in  accomplishing  this  wonderful  feat  was  eight  hooTB 
and  forty-two  minutes.     The  race  was  ridden  at  the  Newmarket  IIongfat<xi 
Me(»ting  ovit  a  four-mile  course.     It  is  said  that  a  Captain  Home  of  the 
Madras  Horse  Artillerv  rode  200  miles  on  Arab  horses  in  less  than  ten 
hours  along  th<»  road  l)etween  Madras  and  Bangalore.     When  we  consider  the 
slower  s])e(Hl  of  the  Arab  horses  and  the  n)ads  and  climate  of  India,  this  per- 
formance equals  the  200  miles  in  the  shorter  time  about  an  English  race 
trac^k  and  on  thoroughbreds.     It  is  said  that  this  wonderful  horseman  last 

»  548,  1868,  i.,  515. 
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his  life  in  riding  a  horse  named  "  Jumping  Jenny  *'  100  miles  a  day  for  eight 
days.  The  heat  was  excessive,  and  although  the  horse  was  none  the  worse 
for  the  performance,  the  Captain  died  from  the  exposure  he  encountered. 
There  is  a  record  of  a  Mr.  Bacon  of  the  Bombay  Civil  Service,  who  rode  one 
camel  from  Bombay  to  Allygur  (perhaps  800  miles)  in  eight  days. 

As  regards  the  physiology  of  the  runners  and  walkers,  it  is  quite  in- 
teresting to  follow  the  effects  of  training  on  the  respiration,  whereby  in  a 
measure  is  explained  the  ability  of  these  persons  to  maintain  their  respiratory 
function,  although  excessively  exercising.  A  curious  discussion,  persisted  in 
since  antiquity,  is  as  to  the  supposed  influence  of  the  spleen  on  the  ability  of 
couriers.  For  ages  runners  have  believed  that  the  spleen  was  a  hindrance  to 
their  vocation,  and  that  its  reduction  was  followed  by  greater  agility  on  the 
course.  With  some,  this  opinion  is  perpetuated  to  the  present  day.  In 
France  there  is  a  proverb,  "  Courir  comme  un  derate."  To  reduce  the  size 
of  the  spleen,  the  Greek  athletes  used  certain  beverages,  the  composition  of 
which  was  not  generally  known  ;  the  Romans  had  a  similar  belief  and  habit 
Pliny  speaks  of  a  plant  called  equisetum,  a  decoction  of  which  taken  for 
three  days  after  a  fast  of  twenty-four  hours  would  effect  absorption  of  the 
spleen.  The  modem  pharmacopeia  does  not  possess  any  substance  having  a 
similar  virtue,  although  quinin  has  been  noticed  to  diminish  the  size  of  the 
spleen  when  engorged  in  malarial  fevers.  Strictly  speaking,  however,  the 
facts  are  not  analogous.  Hippocrates  advises  a  moxa  of  mushrooms  applied 
over  the  spleen  for  melting  or  dissolving  it.  Godefroy  Moebius  is  said 
to  have  seen  in  the  village  of  Halberstadt  a  courier  whose  spleen  had  been 
cauterized  after  incision ;  and  about  the  same  epoch  (seventeenth  century) 
some  men  pretended  to  be  able  to  successfully  extirpate  the  spleen  for  those 
who  desired  to  be  couriers.  This  operation  we  know  to  be  one  of  the  most 
delicate  in  modem  surgery,  and  as  we  are  progressing  with  our  physiologic 
knowledge  of  the  spleen  we  see  nothing  to  justify  the  old  theory  in  regard 
to  its  relations  to  agility  and  coursing. 

Swimming. — ^The  instances  of  endurance  that  we  see  in  the  aquatic 
sports  are  equally  as  remarkable  as  those  that  we  find  among  the  runners  and 
walkers.  In  the  ancient  days  the  Greeks,  living  on  their  various  islands  and 
being  in  a  mild  climate,  were  celebrated  for  their  prowess  as  swimmers.  Soc- 
rates relates  the  feats  of  swimming  among  the  inhabitants  of  Delos.  The 
journeys  of  Leander  across  the  Hellespont  are  well  celebrated  in  verse  and 
prose,  but  this  feat  has  been  easily  accomplished  many  times  since,  and  is 
hardly  to  be  classed  as  extraordinary.  Herodotus  says  that  the  Macedonians 
were  skilftil  swimmers ;  and  all  the  savage  tribes  about  the  borders  of  water- 
ways are  found  possessed  of  remarkable  dexterity  and  endurance  in  swim- 
ming. 

In  1875  the  celelebrated  Captain  Webb  swam  from  Dover  to  Calais.*    On 
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landing  he  felt  extremely  cold,  but  his  body  was  as  warm  as  when  he  stirtei 
He  was  exhausted  and  very  sleepy,  falling  in  deep  slumber  on  his  way  to  the 
hotel.  On  getting  into  bed  his  temperature  was  98^  F.  and  his  pulse  DomnL 
In  five  hours  he  was  feverish,  his  temperature  rising  to  101®  F,  Duringthe 
passage  he  was  blinded  from  the  salt  water  in  his  eyes  and  the  spray  beating 
against  his  face.  He  strongly  denied  the  newspaper  reports  that  he  was  de- 
lirious, and  after  a  good  rest  was  apparently  none  the  worse  for  the  tasL 
In  1876  he  again  traversed  this  passage  with  the  happiest  issue.  In  1883  he 
was  engaged  by  speculators  to  swim  the  rapids  at  Niagara^  and  in  attempting 
this  was  overcome  by  the  powerful  currents,  and  his  body  was  not  recovered 
for  some  days  after.     The  passage  from  Dover  to  Calais  has  been  duplicafed. 

In  1877  Cavill,  another  Englishman,  swam  from  Cape  GriE-Xez  to  Sootii 
Forland  in  less  than  thirteen  hours.  In  1880  Webb  swam  and  floated  at 
Scarborough  for  seventy-four  consecutive  hours— of  course,  having  no  cairent 
to  contend  with  and  no  point  to  reach.  This  was  merely  a  feat  of  stayii^  in 
the  water.  In  I^ndon  in  1881,  Beckwith,  swimming  ten  hours  a  day  over 
a  32-lap  course  for  six  days,  traversed  94  miles.  Since  the  time  of  Captain 
Webb,  who  was  the  pioneer  of  modem  long-distance  swimmings  many  men 
have  attempted  and  some  have  duplicated  his  feats ;  but  these  foolhardy  per* 
formances  have  in  late  years  been  diminishing,  and  many  of  the  older  feats  are 
forbidden  l)v  law. 

Jumpers  and  acrobatic  tumblers  have  been  popular  from  the  earliest 
time.  By  the  aid  of  springing  boards  and  weights  in  their  hands,  the  old 
jumpers  covered  great  distances.  Phayllus  of  Croton  is  accredited  with 
jumping  the  incredible  distance  of  55  feet,  and  we  have  the  authority  of  Eos- 
tache  and  Tzetzes  *  tliat  this  jump  is  genuine.  In  the  writings  of  many  Greek 
and  Roman  historians  are  chronicled  jumps  of  about  50  feet  by  the  athletes ; 
if  they  are  true,  the  modern  jumpt»rs  have  greatly  degenerated.  A  jump 
of  over  20  fet^t  to-day  is  considert»d  verj'  cleaver,  the  record  being  29  feet 
seven  inelies  with  weights,  and  2*5  feet  eight  inches  without  weightily  although 
much  gn^ater  distances  have  Iwen  jumped  with  the  aid  of  apparatus,  but 
never  an  aj^proximation  to  50  feet.  The  most  surprising  of  all  these  athleCes: 
are  the  tumblers,  wlio  turn  somersaults  over  several  animals  arranged  in  a 
row.  Such  feats  are  not  only  the  most  amusing  sights  of  a  modem  eirras, 
but  also  the  most  interesting  as  well.  The  agility  of  these  men  is  mar- 
veloiiji,  and  the  force  with  wliieh  they  throw  themselves  in  the  air  apparently 
enables  them  to  defv  gnivity.  In  Ix)ndon,  Paris,  or  New  York  one  may 
see  these  wonderful  tumblers  and  marvel  at  the  capabilities  of  human  phya- 
cal  development. 

In  September,  1805,  M.  F.  Sweeney,  an  American  amateur,  at  Manhattan 
Field  in  Xew  York  jumped  six  feet  5  J  inches  high  in  the  ninning  high  jump 
without  weights.     With  weights,  J.  H.  Fitzpatrick  at  Oak  Island,  Mass., 
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jumped  six  feet  six  inches  high.  The  record  for  the  running  high  kick  is 
nine  feet  eight  inches,  a  marvelous  performance,  made  by  C.  C.  Lee  at  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  March  19,  1887. 

Extraordinary  physical  development  and  strength  has  been  a  grand 
means  of  natural  selection  in  the  human  species.  As  Guyot-Daub^s  remarks, 
in  prehistoric  times,  when  our  ancestors  had  to  battle  against  hunger,  savage 
beasts,  and  their  neighbors,  and  when  the  struggle  for  existence  was  so 
extremely  hard,  the  strong  man  alone  resisted  and  the  weak  succumbed. 
This  natural  selection  has  been  perpetuated  almost  to  our  day ;  during  the 
long  succession  of  centuries,  the  chief  or  the  master  was  selected  on  account 
of  his  being  the  strongest,  or  the  most  valiant  in  the  combat.  Originally, 
the  cavaliers,  the  members  of  the  nobility,  were  those  who  were  noted  for 
their  courage  and  strength,  and  to  them  were  given  the  lands  of  the  van- 
quished. Even  in  times  other  than  those  of  war,  disputes  of  succession  were 
settled  by  jousts  and  tourneys.  This  fact  is  seen  in  the  present  day  among 
the  lower  animals,  who  in  their  natural  state  live  in  tribes ;  the  leader  is 
usually  the  strongest,  the  wisest,  and  the  most  courageous. 

The  strong  men  of  all  times  have  excited  the  admiration  of  their  fellows 
and  have  always  been  objects  of  popular  interest.  The  Bible  celebrates  the 
exploits  of  Samson  of  the  tribe  of  Dan.  During  his  youth  he,  single 
handed,  strangled  a  lion ;  with  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass  he  is  said  to  have 
killed  1000  Philistines  and  put  the  rest  to  flight.  At  anotlier  time  during 
the  night  he  transported  from  the  village  of  Gaza  enormous  burdens 
and  placed  them  on  the  top  of  a  mountain.  Betrayed  by  Delilah,  he  was 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies  and  employed  in  the  most  servile 
labors.  When  old  and  blind  he  was  attached  to  the  columns  of  an  edifice  to 
serve  as  an  object  of  public  ridicule  ;  with  a  violent  eflbrt  he  overturned  the 
columns,  destroying  himself  and  3000  Philistines. 

In  the  Greek  mythology  we  find  a  great  number  of  heroes,  celebrated  for 
their  feats  of  strength  and  endurance.  Many  of  them  have  received  the 
name  of  Hercules ;  but  the  most  common  of  these  is  the  hero  who  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Alcmena.  He  was  endowed  with  pro- 
digious strength  by  liLs  father,  and  was  pursued  with  unrelenting  hatred  by 
Juno.  In  his  infancy  he  killed  with  his  Iiands  the  serpents  which  were  sent 
to  devour  him.  The  legends  about  him  are  innumerable.  He  was  said  to 
have  been  armed  with  a  massive  club,  which  only  he  was  able  to  carry.  The 
most  famous  of  his  feats  were  the  twelve  labors,  with  which  all  readers  of 
mythology  are  familiar.  Hercules,  personified,  meant  to  the  Greeks 
physical  force  as  well  as  strength,  generosity,  and  bravery,  and  was  equiva- 
lent to  the  Assyrian  Hercules.  The  Gauls  had  a  Hercules-Pantopage,  who, 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  qualities  attributed  to  Hercules,  had  an  enormous 
appetite. 

As  late  as  the  sixteenth  century,  and  in  a  most  amusing  and  picturesque 
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manner,  Rabelais  has  given  us  the  history  of  Gargantuan  and  even  to 
day,  in  some  regions,  there  are  groups  of  stones  which  are  believed  by  igno- 
rant people  to  liave  been  thrown  about  by  Gargantua  in  his  play.     In  their 
citations  the  older  authors  often  speak  of  battles,  and  in  epic  ballads  of  henws 
with  marvelous  strength.     In  the  army  of  Charlemagne^  after  CamerariiB, 
and  quoted  by  Guyot-Daub5s  (who  has  made  an  extensive  collection  of  the 
literature  on  this  subject  and  to  whom  the  authors  are  indebted  for  mndi 
information),  there  was  found  a  giant  named  Oenother,  a  native  of  a  village 
in  Suabia,  who  [x^ribrmed  marvelous  feats  of  strength.      In  his  history  of 
Bavaria  Avcntin  speaks   of  this   monster.     To   Roland,    the    nephew  of 
Charlemagne,  the  legends  attributed  prodigious  strength ;  and,  dying  in  the 
valley  of  Roneesveaux,  he  broke  his  good  sword  "  Durandal "  by  striking  it 
against  a  rock,  making  a  breach,  which  is  stilled  called    the  "  Bitebe  de 
Roland."     Tlmt;  years  before  his  death,  on  his  return  from  Palestine,  Chris- 
toplu'r,  Duke  f>f  Ikvaria,  was  said  to  liave  lifted  to  his  shoulders  a  stone 
whi(!h  weigh(*d  more*  than  340  pounds.     Louis  de  Boufflers,  sumamed  the 
"  Robust,''  who  lived  in  1534,  was  noted  for  his  strength  and  agility.    When 
he  place<l  his  fc»et  together,  one  against  the  other,  he  could  find  no  one  able  to 
disturb  them.     He  could  easily  bend  and  break  a  horseshoe  with  his  hands, 
and  could  seize  an  ox  by  the  tail  and  drag  it  against  its  will.      More  than 
once  he  was  said  to  have  carried  a  horse  on  his  shoulders.      According  to 
Guyot-Daul)^s^^  there  was,  in  the  last  century,  a  Major  Barsaba  who  conld 
seize  the  limb  of  a  horse  and  fnicture  its  bone.     There  was  a  tale  of  his  lift- 
ing an  iron  anvil,  in  a  blacksmith's  forge,  and  placing  it  under  his  coat^ 

To  the  Empen^r  Maximilian  I.  was  ascribed  enormous  strength ;  even  in 
his  youth,  when  but  a  simple  patriot,  he  vanquished,  at  the  games  given  by 
Severus,  16  of  the  mo.st  vig^^rous  wrestlers,  and  accomplished  tliis  feat  with- 
out stopping  for  breath.  It  is  said  that  this  feat  was  the  origin  of  liis  fui^ 
tune.  Among  other  eelebnited  jK^rsons  in  history  endowed  with  unconunon 
strength  were  Edmund  "  Imnsides/'  King  of  England ;  the  Caliph  Mostasem- 
Billah  ;  Baudouin,  **  Bnis-de-Fer,"  Count  of  Flanders ;  William  IV.,  called 
by  the  French  **  Fier-a-Bras,"  Duke  of  Aquitaine  ;  Cliristopher,  son  of  Albeit 
the  Pious,  Duke  of  Bavaria ;  Godefroy  of  Bouillon  ;  the  £mperor  Charles 
IV.  ;  Soanderbeg ;  Leonardo  cLi  Vinei ;  Marshal  Saxe  ;  and  the  recendy 
deceased  Cziir  of  Russia,  Alexander  III. 

Turning  now  to  the  authentic  modem  Hercules,  we  have  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Ei'keber^,  born  in  Anhalt,  and  who  traveled  under  the  name  of 
**  Samson.''  Wv.  was  exhibited  in  I^ndon,  and  performed  remarkable  feats 
of  strength.  Hi;  wjis  observed  l)y  the  celebrated  D^aguliers  (a  pupil  of 
Newt4)n)  in  tlie  coinmc^neonient  of  the  last  century,  who  at  that  time  was 
interest<Kl  in  the*  pliysiologic*  experiments  of  strength  and  agility.  D^saguliers 
belicvcMl  tliat  tlie  feats  of  this  new  Samson  were  more  due  to  agility  than 
strength.     One  day,  accompanied  by  two  of  his  confreres,  although  a  man  of 
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ordinary  strength,  he  duplicated  some  of  Samson's  feats,  and  followed  his 
performance  by  a  communication  to  the  Royal  Society.  One  of  his  tricks 
was  to  resist  the  strength  of  five  or  six  men  or  of  two  horses.  D^saguliers 
claimed  that  this  was  entirely  due  to  the  position  taken.  This  person  would 
lift  a  man  by  one  foot,  and  bear  a  heavy  weight  on  his  chest  when  resting 
with  his  head  and  two  feet  on  two  chairs.  By  supporting  himself  with  his 
arms  he  could  lift  a  piece  of  cannon  attached  to  his  feet. 

A  little  later  D^saguliors  studied  an  individual  in  London  named 
Thomas  Topham,  who  used  no  ruse  in  his  feats  and  was  not  the 
skilful  equilibrist  that  the  German  Samson  was,  his  performances  being 
merely  the  results  of  abnormal  physical  force.  He  was  about  thirty  years 
old,  five  feet  ten  inches  in  height  and  well  proportioned,  and  his  mus- 
cles well  developed,  the  strong  ligaments  showing  under  the  skin.  He 
ignored  entirely  the  art  of  appearing  supernaturally  strong,  and  some  of  his 
feats  were  rendered  difficult  by  disadvantageous  i)ositions.  In  the  feat  of  the 
German — resisting  the  force  of  several  men  or  horses — Topham  exhibited  no 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  physics,  like  tliat  of  his  predecessor,  but, 
seated  on  the  ground  and  putting  his  feet  against  two  stirrups,  he  was  able  to 
resist  the  traction  of  a  single  horse  ;  when  he  attempted  the  same  feat  against 
two  horses  he  was  severely  strained  and  wounded  about  the  knees.  Accord- 
ing to  D6saguliers,  if  Topham  had  taken  the  advantageous  ]>ositions  of  the 
German  Samson,  he  could  liave  resisted  not  only  two,  but  four  horses.  On 
another  occasion,  with  the  aid  of  a  bridle  passed  about  his  neck,  he  lifted 
three  hogsheads  full  of  water,  weighing  1386  pounds.  If  he  had  utilized 
the  force  of  his  limbs  and  his  loins,  like  the  German,  he  would  have  been 
able  to  perform  far  more  difficult  feats.  With  his  teeth  he  could  lift  and  main- 
tain in  a  horizontal  position  a  table  over  six  feet  long,  at  the  extremity  of 
which  he  would  put  some  weight.  Two  of  the  feet  of  the  table  he  rested  on 
his  knees.  He  broke  a  cord  five  cm.  in  diameter,  one  part  of  which  was 
attached  to  a  post  and  the  other  to  a  strap  passed  under  his  shoulder.  He 
was  able  to  carry  in  his  hands  a  rolling-pin  weighing  800  pounds,  about 
twice  the  weight  a  strong  man  is  considered  able  to  lift. 

Tom  Johnson  was  another  strong  man  who  lived  in  London  in  the  last 

century,  but  he  was  not  an  exhibitionist,   like  his  predecessors.     He  was  a 

porter  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  his  duty  being  to  carry  sacks  of  wheat  and 

corn  from  the  wharves  to  the  warehouses.     It  was  said  that  when  one  of  his 

comrades  was  ill,  and  could  not  provide  support  for  his  wife  and  children, 

Johnson  assumed  double  duty,  carr}'ing  twice  the  load.     He  could  seize  a 

sack  of  wheat,  and  with  it  execute  the  movements  of  a  club-swinger,  and 

with  as  great  facility.     He  became  quite  a  celebrated  boxer,  and,  besides  his 

strength,  he  soon  demonstrated   his  powers  of  endurance,   never   seeming 

fatigued  after  a  lively  bout.     The  porters  of  Paris  were  accustomed  to  lift 

and  carry  on  their  shoulders  bags  of  flour  weighing  159  kilograms  (350 
30 
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pounds)  iiiid  to  mount  Htiiii'^  witli  tlieni.  Johnson,  on  lienriug  tliis,  daplic3t«<l 
the  feat  with  three  sacks,  and  on  one  occasion  attempted  to  curnr  iimr,  anl 
resisted  this  load  some  little  time.  These  tour  sacks  weifjhctl  1 400  poumlc 
Some  years  since  there  was  a  female  Hercules  who  wmiUl  ^t  on  !«-*r  lutiBt- 
and  knees  under  a  carriage  containing  six  i>eo[)le,  and,  forming  an  an-h  wilh 
her  bo*ly,  she  would  lift  it  off  the  ground,  an  attendant  turning  the  wlu-el-i 
while  ill  the  air  to  prove  tliat  they  were  clear  from  the  ground. 


\ 


Gnyot-Daubfs  considers  that  one  of  the  most  remarkable  nf  all  the  men 
DOttid  for  their  strength  was  a  liutcher  living  in  the  monntains  of  Mai^-ride, 
known  as  Lapiadn  (the  extraor<linarv).  This  man,  wliose  strwigtfi  was  Itg- 
endary  in  the  neightwring  countri-,  one  day  seized  a  mad  bull  that  had 
escaped  from  his  stall  and  held  him  by  the  horns  until  his  attendants  mulrl 
bind  him.  For  amusement  he  would  lie  on  his  belly  and  allow  several  men 
to  get  on  his  lack  ;  with  this  human  load  he  would  rise  to  the  erect  pueitioo. 
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jOne  of  Lapiada's  great  feate  was  to  get  under  a  cart  loaded  with  hay  and,  form- 

an  arch  with  hia  body,  raise  it  from  the  ground,  then  little  by  little  he 

luld  mount  to  hLi  haunches,  .stilt  holding  the  cart  and  hay.     Lapiada  ter- 

inated  liis  Herculean  existence  in  attempting  a  mighty  effort.     Having 

.i^;ed  himself  alone  with  the  task  of  placing  a  heavj-  tree-trunk  in  a  cart, 

;he  seized  it,  hia  muscles  stiffened,  but  the  blood  gushe*!  from  his  mouth  and 

ilMJHtrils,  and  he  fell,  overcome  at  last.     The  cud  of  Lapiaila  presents  an 

analogue  to  that  of  the  celebrated  athlete,  Polydaraas,  who  was  equally  the 

victim  of  too  great  confidence  in  his  muscular  force,  and  who  died  crushed 

by  the  force  that  he  hope<l  to  maintain.     Figures  181  and  183  portray  the 

muscular  development  of  an  individual  iiote<l  for  his  tt'ats  of  strength,  and 

who   exhibited   not   long 

ae. 

In  recent  years  we 
Lve  had  Sebastian 
iller,  whose  specialty 
wrestling  and  stone- 
ing;  Samson,  a  re- 
cent English  exhibition- 
ist, Lotus  CyT,  and  San- 
dow,  who,  in  addition  to 
his  remarkable  strength 
and  control  over  hia  mus- 
cles, is  a  very  clever  gym- 
nast. Sandow  gives  an 
.excellent  exiKJsititin  of 
(he  so-called  "  checker- 
board "  arrangement  of 
the  muscular  fibers  of  the 
lower  thoracic  and  ab- 
dominal regions,  and  in 
brilliant  light  demon- 

■ates  his  extraordinary  power  over  his  mudclcs,  cimtracting  nuiscles 
ordinarily  involuntarj'  in  time  with  music,  a  feat  really  more  remarkable 
•Haan  hia  exhibition  of  strength.  Figures  182  and  184  show  the  beautiful 
muscular  development  of  this  remarkable  man. 

Joseph  Pospiscliilli,  a  con\itt  recently  imprisoned  iu  the  Austrian  fort- 
ress of  Olen,  surprised  tlie  whole  Empire  by  his  wonderful  feats  of  strength. 
One  of  his  tricks  was  to  add  a  fifth  leg  to  a  common  table  (placing  the  use- 
less addition  in  the  exact  center)  and  then  balance  it  with  his  teeth  while  two 
full-grown  gipsies  danced  on  it,  the  music  lieing  furnished  by  a  violinist 
seated  in  the  middle  of  the  well-balanced  platform.  One  day  when  the  prison 
in  which  this  Hercules  was  confined  was  undergoing  repairs,  he  picked  up  a 
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large  carpenter's  bench  with  his  teetli  and  held  it  bali]iDce<I  aloA.  for  newly 
a  miniUe.  Since  being  released  from  the  Olen  prison,  Pospii^cliilli  and  h« 
coul^iu,  another  local  "strongman"  named  Martenstine,  have  formc-d  a  nan- 
biiiatiuii  and  are  now  starring  Southern  Europe,  perlbrtuing  all  kinds  of 
startling  feats  of  strength.  Among  other  things  they  have  had  a  30-r«>i>t 
bridge  made  of  strong  timbers,  which  is  used  in  one  of  their  ^ireat  niujscle  act& 
This  bridge  has  two  living  piers — Pospischilli  acting  as  one  and  MarteostiDe 
the  other.  Besides  supporting  this  monstrous  structure  (weight,  1866  pounds) 
upon  their  shoulders,  these  freaks  of  superhuman  strength  ullow  a  team  of 
horses  and  a  wagon  loaded  with  a  ton  of  cobble-stones  to  be  driven  across  it. 
It  it  said  that  Selig  Wliitmiin,  known  as  "  Ajax,"  a  Ne^T  York  jMilitw- 
man,  has  lifted  2tlO0 
j)ounds  with  his  hamla 
iiiid  lias  matiitniue<l  450 
jHiiuids  with  his  tc«th. 
This  man  is  five  feet  »\ 
iiichcrf  tall  an<I  weighs  162 
pounds.  His  chest  mni*- 
an.4nfUt  is  40  inches,  the 
liicL-ps  17  inches,  that  of 
his  nivk  16J  inches,  the 
f..rc!irni  II,  tlie  wrist  !»J, 
the  thigh  '23,  and  the  cajf 
17. 

One  of  the  strongi'st 
of  the  "  strong  women  " 
i!^  Madame  Klis*',  a  Frencii- 
wciiiian,  who  |x'rfomis  with 
luT  husband.  Hergrcalest 
fejit  is  the  lifting  of  eight 
men  weighing  altogt-thw 
itbout  1 7lX)  jioiind^.  At 
her  iKrtbrniances  she  8Upi>orts  across  her  shoulders  a  700-pound  dum)>-bcll, 
on  eueh  side  of  which  a  person  is  suspended. 

Miss  Dariictt,  the  "singing  strong  lady,"  extends  herself  Himn  her  hamU 
and  feet,  face  Ujjpemiost,  while  a  stout  platform,  with  a  semicireular  gixwve 
for  her  neck,  is  fixed  upon  her  chest,  abdomen,  and  thighs  by  means  of  a 
waist-belt  which  passes  through  brass  receivers  on  the  under  side  of  the 
board.  An  ordinary  upright  piano  is  then  placed  on  the  platform  hy 
four  men  ;  a  performer  mounts  the  platform  and  plays  while  the  "  strong 
lady  "  sings  a  love  song  while  supporting  possibly  half  a  ton. 

Strength  of  the  Jaws. — There  are  some  persons  who  exhibit  extra- 
oniinan'  jiower  of  the  jaw.     In  the  curious  e.vperiraents  of  R«^nard  and 
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BlaDchard  at  the  Sorbonne,  it  waa  found  that  a  crocodile  weighing  about  120 
pounds  exerted  a  force  between  its  jaws  at  a  point  corresponding  to  the 
insertion  of  the  raasseter  muscles  of  1 540  iKmnds ;  a  dog  of  44  pounds  exerted 
i  similar  force  of  363  pounds. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  in  animals  like  tlie  tiger  and  Hon  the  force  would 
equal  1700  or  1800  poimds.  The  anthropoid  apes  can  easily  break  a  cocoa- 
nut  with  their  teeth,  and  Guj'ot-Danlrf^  thinks  that  jMJssibly  a  gorilla  has  a 
jaw-force  of  200  jwunds,  A  human  adult  is  said  Ui  exert  a  force  of  in 
to  65  pounds  betweeu  his 
teeth,  and  some  individuals 
exceed  tliis  average  as  much 
as  100  pounds.  luBufFou's 
experiments  he  once  found 
a  Frenchman  who  cnuld 
exert  a  force  of  534  pounds 
with  his  jaws. 

In  several  Ameriran 
circuses  tliere  have  been 
seen  women  who  hold 
tlieniselves  by  a  strap  be- 
tween their  teeth  while 
they  are  being  hauled  up 
to  a  trapeze  some  distance 
from  the  ground.  A  young 
mulatto  girl  by  the  name 
of"  Miss  Kerra"  exliibitcil 
in  the  Winter  Circus  in 
Paris ;  suspended  from  a 
trapeze,  she  8up]M>rted  a 
man  at  the  end  of  a  strap 
held  betwiMJu  her  teeth,  and 
even  permitted  herself  to  be 
turned  round  and  round. 
She  also  held  a  cannon  in  her  t«eth  while  it  was  fired.  This  feat  has  been 
done  by  several  others.  According  to  Onyot-DauliJs,  at  fipemay  in  1882, 
while  a  man  named  Biicholtz,  called  "the  human  cannon,"  was  performing 
this  feat,  the  cannon,  wliich  was  over  a  yan.1  long  and  weighed  nearly  200 
pounds,  burst  and  wounde<l  several  of  the  sjiectators. 

There  was  another  Hercules  in  Paris,  who  with  his  teeth  lifted  and  held  a 
heavy  cask  of  water  on  which  was  seate<1  a  man  and  varying  weights,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  his  audience,  at  the  same  time  keeping  his  hands  occu- 
pied with  other  weights.  Figure  185  represents  a  well-known  modem 
exhibitionbt  litUng  witli  his  teeth  a  cask  on  whicli  are  seated  four  men. 


Fig.  1M.— SignoT  Lii*c 
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The  celebrated  Mll(».  Gautliier,  an  actress  of  the  Com^klie-Fraiisaia,  had 
marvelous  power  of  her  hands,  bending  coins,  rolling  up  silver  plate^  anl 
)>erfbnning  divers  otiier  feats.  Major  Iki^saha  had  enormous  powexBof  bud 
and  fingers.  He  could  roll  a  silver  ])latc»  into  the  sliape  of  a  gobleL 
<».hallent;eil  hy  a  (Jascon,  lie  seizcnl  the  hand  of  his  unsuspecting 
in  the  ordinarv  manner  of  salutation  and  erashcH.1  all  the  bones  of  the 
thus  renderinji:  unneet^<sarv  any  furtli(T  trial  of  strength. 

It  is  said  that  Marshal  Saxe  once  visited  a  blacksmith  ostensiblj  tokJnre 
his  horse  shod,  and  seeing  no  shoe  ready  he  took  a  bar  of  iron,  and  witfcth 
hands  foshioned  it  into  a  horsesluK'.  There  are  Japanese 
extract  teeth  with  their  wonderfully  develo[)e<l  fingers.  There 
of  a  man  living  in  the  village  of  Cantal  who  received  the  aobriqiMfe  oif 
^^  Jja  Coupia  "  (The  J^rutal).  He  would  exercise  his  function  as  a  bntalMr 
by  strangling  with  his  fingers  the  calves  and  sheep,  instead  of  killing  Aem 
in  the  ordinary  manner.  Jt  is  said  that  one  day,  by  placing  his  hands  onlitt 
shoulders  of  the  strong  man  of  a  local  fair,  he  made  him  faint  by  the 
exerted  by  his  fingers. 

Manual  strangulation  is  a  \vell-known  crime  and  is  quite  popolar  in 
countries.  The  Thugs  of  India  sometimes  murdered  their  victims  in  lldB 
way.  Often  su(*h  force  is  exerted  by  the  murderer's  fingers  as  to  oompletalf 
fracture  the  cricoid  cartilage. 

In  viewing  the  feats  of  strength  of  the  exhibitionist  we  must  bear  in 
consideration  the  ninnerous  frauds  perpetrated.  A  man  of  extraoidinaiy 
strength  sometimes  finds  peculiar  stone,  so  stnitified  tliat  he  is  able  to  break  it 
Avith  the  force  he  can  exert  by  a  blow  from  the  hand  alone,  although  a  man  of 
ordinary  strength  would  try  in  vain.  In  most  of  these  instances,  if  one  were 
to  take  a  ])iece  of  the  exhibitionist's  stone,  he  would  find  tliat  a  slight  tap  of 
the  hammer  would  break  it.  Ag.iin,  there  are  many  instances  in  which  the 
stone  has  been  found  already  separated  and  fixed  quite  firmly  together,  phuy 
ing  it  out  of  the  jM)wer  of  an  ordinary  man  to  break,  but  which  the 
exhibitionist  finds  within  his  abilitv.     This  has  beiMi  the  solution  of  the  feats 

ft 

of  many  of  the  individuals  who  invite  peivons  to  send  them  marked  stones 
to  use  at  their  performances.  JJy  skilfully  arranging  stout  twine  on  the 
hands,  it  is  surprising  how  easily  it  is  brok<'n,  and  there  are  many  devices 
an<l  tricks  to  deceive  the  public,  all  of  whiirh  are  more  or  less  used  by  "  strong 
men." 

The  recent  officially  recorded  feats  of  strength  tliat  stand  uneqiialed 

in  the  last  deea<le  are  as  follows  : — 

Writjhth'ftiiif/. — Ilamls  a^)lM^  15T1{  pounds,  done  by  C.  G.  JofFereon,  an  amateur,  at 
dinton,  >Ias.s.,  DoceinlK'r  10,  IS'.K);  with  liarnoss,  3239  pounds,  by  W.  B.  Curtis, 
at  New  York,  T>cr(inb«'r  1*0,  ISOS;  li<niis  Cyr,  at  Bcrthier\'ille,  Can.,  October!, 
isss,  puslH'd  up  :3o;;«\  jxnnuls  of  pi^-irun  with  his  back,  amis,  and  legSw 

Dumh-hrlh. —  H.  [*«'nniK'k.  in  Xow  York,  ISTO,  jnit  up  a  10- pound  dumb-bell  8431  times 
in   four   houi-s    thirty-four    minutes ;    by  usini^  both   bauds  to  raise   it  to  the 
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shoulder,  and  then  using  one  hand  alone,  R  A.  Pennell,  in  New  York,  January  31, 

1874,  managed  to  put  up  a  bell  weighing  201  pounds  5  ounces;    and  Eugene 

Sandow,  at  London,  February  11,  1891,  surpassed  this  feat  with  a  250-pound  belL 
Throimng  16-pound  Hammer, —  J.  S.  Mitchell,  at  Travers  Island,  N.  Y.,  October  8, 

1892,  made  a  record-throw  of  145  feet  }  inch. 
Putting  16-pound  Shot. — Greorge  R  Gray,  at  Chicago,  September  16,  1893,  made  the 

record  of  47  feet 
Throwing  66-paund  Weight. — J.  S.  Mitchell,  at  New  York,  September  22,  1894,  made 

the  distance  record  of  35  feet  10  inches ;  and  at  Chicago,  September  16,  1893, 

made  the  height  record  of  15  feet  4}  inches. 

The  class  of  people  commonly  known  as  contortionists  by  the  laxity  of 
their  muscles  and  ligaments  are  able  to  dislocate  or  pretematurally  bend  their 
joints.  In  entertainments  of  an  arena  type  and  even  in  what  are  now  called 
"variety  performances"  are  to  be  seen  individuals  of  this  class.  These 
persons  can  completely  straddle  two  chairs,  and  do  what  they  call  "the 
split ; "  they  can  place  their  foot  about  their  neck  Avhile  maintaining  the  up- 
right position ;  they  can  bend  almost  double  at  the  waist  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  back  of  the  head  will  touch  the  calves,  while  the  legs  are  perpen- 
dicular with  the  ground ;  they  can  bring  the  popliteal  region  over  their 
shoulders  and  in  this  position  walk  on  their  hands ;  they  can  put  themselves 
in  a  narrow  barrel ;  eat  with  a  fork  attached  to  a  heel  while  standing  on 
their  hands,  and  perform  divers  other  remarkable  and  almost  incredible  feats. 
Their  performances  are  genuine,  and  they  are  real  physiologic  curiosities. 
Plate  6  represents  two  well-known  contortionists  in  their  favorite  feats. 

Wentworth,  the  oldest  living  contortionist,  is  about  seventy  years  of  age, 
but  seems  to  have  lost  none  of  his  earlier  sinuosity.  His  chief  feat  is  to  stow 
himself  away  in  a  l)ox  23  X  29  X  16  inches.  When  inside,  six  dozen  wooden 
bottles  of  the  same  size  and  shape  as  those  which  ordinarily  contain  English 
soda  water  are  carefully  stowed  away,  packed  in  with  him,  and  the  lid 
slammed  down.  He  bestows  upon  this  act  the  curious  and  suggestive  name 
of  "  Packanatomicalization.'' 

Another  class  of  individuals  are  those  who  can  either  partially  or  com- 
pletely dislocate  the  major  articulations  of  the  body.  Many  persons  exhibit 
this  capacity  in  their  fingers.  Persons  vulgarly  called  "  double  jointed  "  are 
quite  common. 

Charles  Warren,  an  American  contortionist,  has  been  examined  by  several 
medical  men  of  prominence  and  descriptions  of  him  have  apjyeared  from  time 
to  time  in  prominent  medical  journals.  *  When  he  was  but  a  child  he  was 
constantly  tumbling  down,  due  to  the  heads  of  the  femurs  slipping  from  the 
acetabula,  but  reduction  was  always  easy.  When  eight  years  old  he  joined 
a  com[)any  of  acrobats  and  strolling  performers,  and  was  called  by  the  eupho- 
riious  title  of  "  the  Yankee  dish-rag.''  His  muscular  system  was  well-devel- 
oped, and,  like  Sandow,  he  could  make  muscles  act  in  concert  or  separately. 

a  224,  1882,  1.,  650,  and  476,  1882,  1.,  576. 
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He  coiil<l  throw  into  eiiei^'tio  single  action  the  biceps,  the  supinator  loDgus, 
the  mdial  oxtoiisurs,  tlic  [ihitysmii  niruides,  and  many  otlier  muscles.  AVhea 
he  "strings,"  as  he  called  it,  the  sartorius,  tliat  ribbon  muscle  ftliows  iteelf 
a^  a  tight  cord,  extending  fmni  the  front  of  the  iliac  spiue  to  the  iuoer  eide 
of  the  knee.  Another  trick  was  to  leave  fluceid  that  jxirt  of  the  senstnd 
iiiiignns  which  is  attaehiil  to  tlic  interior  angle  of  the  scapula  irhilst  he  roused 
enei^'tic  contraction  in  the  rhoiulHiids.  He  could  displace  his  muscles  sa 
tliat  tiie  lower  angles  of  the  r^cjipula;  pnijet^tcii  and  presented  the  appearance 
historically  attributed  to  hixation  of  the  scapula. 

Warren   was  well   informal  on  surgi<nl  landmarks  and   liad  evidently 
been  a  close  student  of  Sir  j\^tley  Cooper's  classical  illustrations  of  disloca- 


tions. Ho  was  able  so  to  contmct  his  alKloniinal  niiis<'le8  that  the  aorta 
could  be  distinctly  felt  with  the  fingers.  In  this  teat  nearly  all  the  nhdoiuinal 
contents  were  iti>w(1«I  beneath  t!)c  <lia]ihnigni  (Fig,  187).  On  the  otlier 
hiuid,  he  I'Oiild  produee  a  phantom  alxloininal  tumor  by  driving  the  eoils  of 
the  intestine  witliin  a  pecnliar  gmsj)  of  the  i-ectus  and  oblique  muscles.  The 
"growth"  (!■'!}:■  18S)  was  niumled,  dull  on  ixTcussion,  and  hxiked  as  if  an 
exploratory  incision  or  ]niiietiin'  would  \w.  advisable  for  diagnosis. 

By  cxtRionliiinrv  ninscular  [xiwer  and  extreme  laxity  of  his  ligaments, 
he  simiiliitcfl  nil  the  disl(H".itions  about  the  hip  joint  (Fig.  186).  Sometimes 
he  in-iHluet^l  iictiiiil  dislocation,  but  nsually  he  .said  he  could  so  diiiitort  his 
nniseU's  M  to  imitate  in  the  close^jt  degree  the  dislocations.    He  could  imitate 
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the  various  forms  of  talipes,  in  such  a  way  as  to  deceive  an  expert.  He  dis- 
located nearly  every  joint  in  the  body  with  great  facility.  It  was  said  that 
he  could  contract  at  will  both  pillars  of  the  fauces.  He  could  contract  his 
chest  to  34  inches  and  expand  it  to  41  inches. 

Warren  weighed  150  pounds,  was  a  total  abstainer,  and  was  the  father 
of  two  children,  both  of  whom  could  readily  dislocate  their  hips. 

In  France  in  1886  there  was  shown  a  man  who  w^as  called  "rhomme 
prot6e/*  or  protean  man.  He  had  an  exceptional  jjower  over  his  muscles. 
Even  tliose  muscles  ordinarily  involuntary  he  could  exercise  at  will.  He 
could  produce  such  rigidity  of  stature  that  a  blow  by  a  hammer  on  his  body 
fell  as  though  on  a  block  of  stone.  By  his  power  over  his  alxlominal  mus- 
cles he  could  give  himself  different  shapes,  from  the  j)ortly  alderman  to  the 
lean  and  haggard  student,  and  he  was  even  accredited  with  assuming  the 
shape  of  a  ^^  living  skeleton."  Quatrefages,  the  celebrated  French  scientist, 
examined  him,  and  said  that  he  could  shut  off  the  blood  from  the  right  side 
and  then  from  the  left  side  of  the  body,  which  feat  he  ascribed  to  unilateral 
muscular  action. 

In  1893  there  appeared  in  Washington,  giving  exhibitions  at  the  colleges 
there  and  at  the  Emergency  Hospital,  a  man  named  Fitzgerald,  claiming  to 
reside  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  who  made  his  living  by  exhibiting  at  medical 
colleges  over  the  country.  He  simulated  all  the  dislocations,  claiming  that 
they  were  complete,  using  manual  force  to  produce  and  reduce  them.  He  ex- 
hibited a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  pathology  of  dislocations  and  of  the 
anatomy  of  the  articulations.  He  produced  the  different  forms  of  talipes,  as 
well  as  all  the  major  hip-dislocations.  When  interrogated  as  to  the  cause  of 
his  enormous  saphenous  veins,  wliich  stood  out  like  huge  twisted  cords  under 
the  skin  and  were  associated  with  venous  varicosity  on  the  leg,  he  said  he 
presumed  they  were  caused  by  his  constantly  compressing  the  saphenous  vein 
at  the  hip  in  giv^ing  his  exhibitions,  which  in  some  large  cities  were  repeated 
several  times  a  dav. 

Endurance  of  Pain. — The  question  of  the  endurance  of  pain  is,  necessarily, 
one  of  comparison.  There  is  little  doubt  that  in  tlie  lower  classes  the  sensa- 
tion of  pain  is  felt  in  a  much  less  degree  than  in  those  of  a  highly  intellectual 
and  nervous  temperament.  If  we  elitiiinate  the  element  of  fear,  which  always 
predominates  in  the  lower  classes,  the  result  of  general  hospital  observation 
will  show  this  distinction.  There  are  manv  circumstances  which  have  a 
marked  influence  on  pain.  Patriotism,  enthusiasm,  and  general  excitement, 
together  with  pride  and  natural  obstinacy,  prove  the  power  of  the  mind  over 
the  body.  The  tortures  endured  by  prisoners  of  war,  religious  martyrs  and 
victims,  exemplify  the  power  of  a  strong  will  excited  by  deep  emotion  over 
the  sensation  of  pain.  The  flagellants,  persons  who  expiated  their  sins  by 
voluntarily  flaying  themselves  to  the  point  of  exhaustion,  are  modern  ex- 
amples of  persons  who  in  religious  enthusiasm  inflict  pain  on  themselves.    In 
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the  ancient  times  in  India  the  frenzied  zealots  struggled  for  positions  from  vhidi 
tliey  could  throw  themselves  under  the  car  of  the  Ju^ernaut,  and  their  inteiw' 
emotions  turned  the  pains  of  their  wounds  into  a  pleasure.  According  to  the 
reports  of  her  Majesty's  surgeons,  there  are  at  the  present  time  in  India  native 
Brahmins  who  hang  themselves  on  sharp  hooks  placed  in  the  flesh  between  the 
scapulfe,  and  remain  in  this  position  without  the  least  visible  show  of  paiiL 
In  a  similar  manner  they  pierce  the  lips  and  cheeks  with  long  pins  and  bore 
the  tongue  with  a  hot  iron.  From  a  reliable  source  the  authors  have  an 
account  of  a  man  in  Northern  India  who  as  a  means  of  self-inflicted  penance 
held  his  arm  aloft  for  the  greater  part  of  each  day,  bending  the  fingers  tightly 
on  the  palms.  After  a  considerable  time  the  nails  had  grown  or  been  forced 
through  the  palms  of  the  hands,  making  their  exit  on  the  dorsal  snrface^w 
There  are  many  sjivage  rites  and  cercmonies  calling  for  the  severe  infliction 
of  i)ain  on  the  jxirtici pants  which  have  been  describe<l  from  time  to  time  by 
travelers.  The  Aztecs  willingly  sacrificed  even  their  lives  in  the  worship  of 
their  Sun-gtxl. 

By  means  of  singing  and  dancing  the  Aissaoui|  in  the  Algerian  town 
of  Constantine,  throw  themselves  into  an  ecstatic  state  in  which  thdr 
bodies  seem  to  be  insensible  even  to  severe  wounds.  Hellwald  5«vs  thev 
run  sharp-pointed  inms  into  their  heads,  eyes,  neciks,  and  breasts  without 
apjxirent  pain  or  injury  to  themselves.  Some  obser\'er8  claim  they  are 
rendereil  insensible  to  j)ain  by  self-induc(»d  hypnotism. 

An  account  by  Car]>enter  of  the  Algerian  AYssaoui  contained  the  follow- 
ing lucid  description  of  the  ptTforniances  of  these  people  : — 

'^  Tli(»  center  of  the  court  was  given  up  to  the  ATssaoiii.  These  were  12 
hollow-cheeked  men,  some  old  and  some  young,  who  sat  cross-legged  in  an 
irregular  semicirt»le  on  the  floor.  Six  of  them  had  immense  flat  drums  or  tarn- 
bom's,  which  they  presently  began  to  beat  noisily.  In  front  of  them  a  charcoal 
fire  burned  in  a  brazier,  and  into  it  one  of  them  from  time  to  time  threw  bits 
of  some  sort  of  incense,  whi(?h  gradually  filled  the  place  with  a  thin  smoke 
and  a  mildly  pungent  odor. 

^*  For  a  long  time — it  seemed  a  hmg  time — this  went  on  with  nothing  to 
br(»ak  the  silen(»e  but  the  rhythmical  beat  of  the  drums.  Gnidually,  however, 
this  had  become  quicker,  and  now  grew  wild  and  almost  deafen ing,  and  the 
men  begjin  a  monotonous  chant  which  s(H>n  was  increased  to  shouting.  Sud- 
denly one  of  the  men  threw  himself  with  a  howl  to  the  ground,  when  he  was 
s(»ized  by  anotluT,  who  strip])ed  liim  of  ])art  of  his  garments  and  led  him  in 
front  of  tlie  fire.  Here,  while  the  ]>oun(ling  of  the  drums  and  the  shouts  of 
the  men  became  mon^  and  more  frantic,  he  stoml  swaying  his  body  backward 
and  forward,  almost  toucliing  the  ground  in  his  fearful  contortions,  and  wag- 
ging his  head  until  it  seemed  as  if  he  nuist  dislocate  it  from  his  shoulders. 
All  at  once  \\i\  drew  from  tlie  fire  a  red-hot  bar  of  iron,  and  with  a  veil  of 
horror,  which  sent  a  shiver  down  one's  back,  held  it  up  before  his  eyes. 
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More  violently  than  ever  he  swayed  his  body  and  wagged  his  head^  until  he 
had  worked  himself  up  to  a  climax  of  excitement,  when  he  passed  the  glow- 
ing iron  several  times  over  the  palm  of  each  hand  and  then  licked  it  repeatedly 
with  his  tongue.  He  next  took  a  burning  coal  from  the  fire,  and,  placing  it 
between  his  teeth,  fanned  it  by  his  breath  into  a  white  heat.  He  ended  his 
part  of  the  performance  by  treading  on  red-hot  coals  scattered  on  the  floor, 
after  which  he  resumed  his  place  with  the  rest.  Then  the  next  performer, 
with  a  yell  as  before,  suddenly  sprang  to  his  feet  and  began  again  the  same 
frantic  contortions,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  snatched  from  the  fire  an  iron 
rod  with  a  ball  on  one  end,  and  after  winding  one  of  his  eyelids  around  it 
until  the  eyeball  was  completely  exposed,  he  thrust  its  point  in  behind  the 
eye,  which  was  forced  far  out  on  his  cheek.  It  was  held  there  for  a  moment, 
when  it  was  withdrawn,  the  eye  released,  and  then  rubbed  vigorously  a  few 
times  with  the  balled  end  of  the  rod. 

"  The  drums  all  the  time  had  been  beaten  lustily,  and  the  men  had  kept 
up  their  chant,  which  still  went  unceasingly  on.  Again  a  man  sprang  to  his 
feet  and  went  through  the  same  horrid  motions.  This  time  the  performer 
took  from  the  fire  a  sharp  nail  and,  with  a  piece  of  the  sandy  limestone  common 
to  this  region,  proceeded  with  a  series  of  blood-curdling  howls  to  hammer 
it  down  into  the  top  of  his  head,  where  it  presently  stuck  upright,  while  he 
tottered  dizzily  around  until  it  was  pulled  out  wdth  apparent  effort  and  with 
a  hollow  snap  by  one  of  the  other  men. 

"  The  performance  had  now  fairly  begun,  and,  with  short  intervals  and 
always  in  the  same  manner,  the  frenzied  contortions  first,  another  ate  up  a 
glass  lamp-chimney,  which  he  first ,  broke  in  pieces  in  his  hands  and  then 
crunched  loudly  with  his  teeth.  He  then  produced  from  a  tin  box  a  live 
scorpion,  which  ran  across  the  floor  with  tail  erect,  and  was  then  allowed  to 
attach  itself  to  the  back  of  his  hand  and  his  face,  and  was  finally  taken  into 
his  mouth,  where  it  hung  suspended  from  the  inside  of  his  cheek  and  was 
finally  chewed  and  swallowed.  A  sword  was  next  produced,  and  after  the 
usual  preliminaries  it  was  drawn  by  the  same  man  who  had  just  given  the 
scorpion  such  unusual  opportunities  several  times  back  and  fortli  across  his 
throat  and  neck,  apparently  deeply  imbedded  in  the  flesh.  Not  content  with 
this,  he  bared  his  body  at  his  waist,  and  while  one  man  held  the  sword,  edge 
upward,  by  the  hilt  and  another  by  the  point,  about  which  a  turban  had  been 
wrapped,  he  first  stood  upon  it  with  his  bare  feet  and  then  balanced  himself 
across  it  on  his  naked  stomach,  while  still  another  of  the  performers  stood 
upon  his  back,  whither  he  had  sprung  without  any  attempt  to  mollify  the 
violence  of  the  action.  With  more  yells  and  genuflections,  another  now 
drew  from  the  fire  several  iron  skewers,  some  of  which  he  thrust  into  the 
inner  side  of  his  cheeks  and  others  into  his  throat  at  the  larynx,  where  they 
were  left  for  a  while  to  hang. 

"  The  last  of  the  actors  in  this  singular  entertainment  was  a  stout  man 
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with  a  careworn  face,  who  apparently  regarded  his  share  as  a  melaneholr 
duty  which  he  was  bound  to  perform,  and  the  ItM^t  part  of  it,  I  have  no 
doubt,  was  j>articularly  painful.  He  first  took  a  handful  of  hay,  and,  hav- 
ing bared  the  whole  up[XT  part  of  his  body,  lighted  the  wisp  at  the  brazier 
and  then  passed  the  blazing  mass  across  his  chest  and  body  and  over  lus 
arms  and  face.  This  was  but  a  preliminary,  and  presently  he  began  to  sway 
backward  and  forwanl  until  one  grew  dazed  with  watching  him.  The  drums 
grew  noisier  and  noisier  and  the  (^hant  louder  and  wilder.  The  man 
himself  had  become  maudlin,  his  tongue  hung  from  his  mouth,  and 
now  and  then  he  ejaculated  a  sound  like  the  inarticulate  cry  of  an  animal 
Ho  (»ould  onlv  totter  to  the  fire,  out  of  w-hich  he  snatched  the  balled  instm- 
ment  already  described,  which  he  thereupon  thrust  with  a  vicious  stab  into 
the  pit  of  his  stomach,  where  it  was  left  to  liang.  A  moment  after  he  pulled 
it  out  agjiin,  and,  jncking  up  the  piece  of  stone  used  l>efore,  he  drove  it  with 
a  seri(^s  of  resounding  blows  into  a  new  place,  where  it  hung,  drawing  the 
skin  (lownwanl  with  its  weight,  until  a  companion  pulled  it  out  and  the  man 
fell  in  a  heap  on  the  floor." 

To-day  it  is  only  through  the  intervention  of  the  United  States  troops 
that  some  of  the  barbarous  ceremonies  of  the  Xorth  American  Indians  are 
suppressed.  The  e])isode  of  the  "  (ihost-dance "  is  fresh  in  everj'  mind. 
Instances  of  self-mutilation,  alth(»ugh  illustrating  this  subject,  will  be  dis- 
cussed at  length  in  Chai)ter  XIV. 

Malingerers  often  endure  without  flinching  the  most  anhious  test*, 
Suj)raorbital  pressure  is  generally  of  little  avail,  and  pinching:,  pricking,  and 
even  incision  are  useless  witli  tliese  liospital  imjX)stors.  It  is  reportctl  that 
in  th<»  City  Hospital  of  St.  Jjouis  a  negro  submittal  to  the  ammonia-test, 
inhaling  this  vapor  for  scn-eral  hours  without  showing  any  signs  of  sensibility, 
and  made  liis  eseajK*  the  moment  his  guartl  was  absent.  A  contemporary 
journal  sjjys  : — 

^*  The  obstinacy  of  resoluto  impostoiv?  seems,  indeed,  capable  of  emulating 
the  toilure-j)roof  jnn'severanci?  of  religious  enthusiasts  and  such  martyrs  of 
patriotism  as  Mucins  S(wvola  or  Grand  Master  Ruedigt»r  of  the  Teutonic 
Kniglits,  who  refused  to  reveal  the  hiding  place  of  his  comi)anion  even  when 
his  captors  belabored  liim  with  re<l-hot  irons. 

"  One  Basil  Koliatzek,  susi)ecte<l  of  fraudulent  enlistment  (bounty-jumping, 
as  our  vohmteers  called  it),  ])retend(Ki  to  have  been  thrown  by  his  horse  and 
to  have  bcH'U  ])ermanently  disabled  by  a  ])aralysis  of  the  lower  extremities. 
He  dragged  liimself  along  in  a  ])itiful  manncT,  and  his  knees  looked  some- 
what bruised,  but  he  was  known  to  have  boasted  his  ability  to  procure  his 
<liseharge  somehow  or  other.  One  of  liis  tent  mates  had  also  seen  him  fling 
himself  violently  and  repeatinlly  on  his  knees  (to  procure  those  questionable 
bruises),  an<l  on  the  whole  tluTe  seemed  little*  doubt  that  the  fellow  was 
shamming.    All  the  surgeons  who  had  examined  him  concurred  in  that  view. 
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and  the  case  was  finally  referred  to  his  commanding  officer,  General  Colloredo. 
The  impostor  was  carried  to  a  field  hospital  in  a  little  Bohemian  border  town 
and  watched  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  during  which  he  had  been  twice  seen 
moving  his  feet  in  his  sleep.  Still,  the  witnesses  were  not  prepared  to  swear 
that  those  changes  of  position  might  not  have  been  effected  by  a  movement  of  the 
whole  body.  The  suspect  stuck  to  his  assertion,  and  Colloredo,  in  a  fit  of  irrita- 
tion, finally  summoned  a  surgeon,  who  actually  placed  the  feet  of  the  professed 
paralytic  in  "  aqua  fortis,"  but  even  this  rigorous  method  availed  the  cruel 
surgeon  nothing,  and  he  was  compelled  to  advise  dismissal  from  the  service. 

"  The  martyrdom  of  Rohatzek,  however,  was  a  mere  trifle  compared  with 
the  ordeal  by  which  the  tribunal  of  Paris  tried  in  vain  to  extort  a  confession 
of  the  would-be  regicide,  Damiens.  Robert  Damiens,  a  native  of  Arras,  had 
been  exiled  as  an  habitual  criminal,  and  returning  in  disguise  made  an 
attempt  upon  the  life  of  Louis  XV.,  January  5,  1757.  His  dagger  pierced 
the  mantle  of  the  King,  but  merely  grazed  his  neck.  Damiens,  who  had 
stumbled,  was  instantly  seized  and  dragged  to  prison,  where  a  convocation 
of  expert  torturers  exhausted  their  ingenuity  in  the  attempt  to  extort  a  con- 
fession implicating  the  Jesuits,  a  conspiracy  of  Huguenots,  etc.  But 
Damiens  refused  to  speak.  He  could  have  pleaded  his  inability  to  name 
accomplices  who  did  not  exist,  but  he  stuck  to  his  resolution  of  absolute 
silence.  They  singed  off  his  skin  by  shreds,  they  wrenched  out  his  teeth 
and  finger-joints,  they  dragged  him  about  at  the  end  of  a  rope  hitched  to  a 
team  of  stout  horses,  they  sprinkled  him  from  head  to  foot  with  acids  and 
seething  oil,  but  Damiens  never  uttered  a  sound  till  his  dying  groan  an- 
nounced the  conclusion  of  the  tragedy." 

The  apparent  indifference  to  the  pain  of  a  major  operation  is  sometimes 
marvelous,  and  there  are  many  interesting  instances  on  record.  When  at 
the  battle  of  Dresden  in  1813  Moreau,  seated  beside  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
had  both  limbs  shattered  by  a  French  cannon-ball,  he  did  not  utter -a  groan, 
but  asked  for  a  cigar  and  smoked  leisurely  while  a  surgeon  amputated  one 
of  his  members.  In  a  short  time  his  medical  attendants  expressed  the  danger 
and  questionability  of  saving  liis  other  limb,  and  consulted  him.  In  the 
calmest  way  the  heroic  General  instructed  them  to  amputate  it,  again  remain- 
ing unmoved  throughout  the  operation. 

Crompton*  records  a  case  in  which  during  an  amputation  of  the  leg  not 
a  sound  escaped  from  the  patient's  lips,  and  in  three  weeks,  when  it  was  found 
necessary  to  amputate  the  other  leg,  the  patient  endured  the  operation  with- 
out an  anesthetic,  making  no  show  of  pain,  and  only  remarking  that  he 
thought  the  saw  did  not  cut  well.  Crompton  quotes  another  case,  in  which 
the  patient  held  a  candle  vnth  one  hand  while  the  operator  amputated  his 
other  arm  at  the  shoulder-joint.  Several  instances  of  self-performed  major 
operations  are  mentioned  in  Chapter  XIV. 

»  392,  1887,  143. 
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Supersensitiveness  to  Pain. — ^Quite  opposite  to  the  foregoing  instances 
are  those  cases  in  which  sucli  influences  as  expectation,  naturally  inherited 
nervousness,  and  genuine  supersensitiveness  make  the  slightest  pain  almost 
unendurable.  In  manv  of  these  instances  the  state  of  the  mind  and  occasionallv 
the  time  of  day  have  a  marked  influence.  Men  noted  for  their  sairacitv  and 
courage  have  been  prostrated  by  fear  of  pain.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  a  man  of 
acknowledged  superior  pliysic^al  and  intellectual  power,  could  not  even  bear 
the  touch  of  Brodie's  finger  to  his  fractured  clavicle.  Tlie  autliors  know  of  an 
instance  of  a  pugilist  who  had  elicited  admiration  by  his  ability  to  stand 
punishment  and  his  indomitable  courage  in  his  combats,  but  who  fainted  from 
the  puncture  of  a  small  boil  on  his  neck. 

The  relation  of  pain  to  shock  has  been  noticed  by  many  writers.** 
Before  the  days  of  anesthesia,  such  cases  as  the  following,  reported  by  Sir 
Astley  Cooper,  seem  to  have  been  not  unusual :  A  brewer^s  f^ervant,  a  man 
of  middle  age  and  robust  frame,  suffered  much  agony  for  several  days  from  a 
thec^al  abscess,  occasioned  by  a  splinter  of  wood  beneath  the  thumb.  A  few 
seconds  after  the  matter  was  discharged  by  an  incision,  the  man  raised  him- 
self by  a  convulsive  effort  from  his  bed  and  instantly  expired. 

It  is  a  well-known  lact  that  ]>owerful  nerve- irritation,  such  as  produces 
shock,  is  painless,  and  this  accounts  for  the  fact  that  wounds  received  during 
battle  arc  not  painful. 

I^yden  of  Berlin  sIiowckI  to  his  class  at  the  Charity  Hospital  a  number 
of  hysteric  women  with  a  morbid  desire  for  operation  without  an  anes- 
thetic. Such  persons  do  not  seem  to  ex{)erience  |>ain,  and,  ou  the  contran*, 
ap[)ear  to  have  genuine  ])leasuiv  in  pain.  In  illustration,  I^ydcn  showed  a 
young  lady  who  during  a  hysteric  paroxysm  had  suffered  a  serious  fracture 
of  the  jaw,  injuring  the  facial  artery,  and  necessitating  quite  an  extensive 
operation.  The  facial  and  carotid  arteries  had  to  be  ligated  and  part  of  the 
inferior  maxilla  removed,  but  the  patient  insisted  u]xm  having  the  operations 
])erformed  without  an  anesthetic,  and  afterwanl  informetl  the  oix^rator  that 
she  had  experienced  great  plciisure  throughout  the  whole  procedure. 

Pain  as  a  Means  of  Sexual  Enjoyment. — There  is  a  form  of  sexual 
pervei'sion  in  which  the  j>ervert  takes  <lelight  in  being  subjected  to  degrading, 
humiliating,  and  cruel  acts  on  the  part  of  his  or  her  a&soeiate.  It  was  named 
masochism  from  Saeher-Masm'h,  an  Austrian  novelist,  whose  works  describe 
this  form  of  perversion.  Tlie  victims  are  siiid  to  experience  peculiar  plea'r- 
ure  at  tlie  siglit  of  a  rival  who  has  obtained  the  favor  of  their  mistress,  and 
will  even  receive  blows  and  laslies  from  the  rival  with  a  voluptuous  mixture 
of  ]>ain  and  pleasure.  Masochism  corres]>onds  to  the  passivism  of  Steianow- 
ski,  and  is  the  oi)posite  of  Siulism,  in  which  the  pleasure  is  derived  from 
inflicting  pain  on  the  object  of  affection.  Krafft-E!bing  cites  several  instances 
of  masochism. 

Altliougli  tlie  enjoyment  and  frenzy  of  flagellation  are  well  known,  its 
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pleasures  are  not  derived  from  the  pain  but  by  the  undoubted  stimulation 
oflFered  to  the  sexual  centers  by  the  castigation.  The  delight  of  the  heroines 
of  flagellation,  Maria  Magdalena  of  Pazzi  and  Elizabeth  of  Genton,  in  being 
whipped  on  the  naked  loins,  and  thus  calling  up  sensual  and  lascivioas  fan- 
cies, clearly  shows  the  significance  of  flagellation  as  a  sexual  excitant.  It  is 
said  that  when  Elizabeth  of  Genton  was  being  whipped  she  believed  herself 
united  with  her  ideal  and  would  cry  out  in  the  loudest  tones  of  the  joys  of  love. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  sympathetic  communication  between  the  ramifying 
nerves  of  the  skin  of  the  loins  and  the  lower  portion  of  the  spinal  cord  which 
contains  the  sexual  centers.  Recently,  in  cases  of  dysmenorrhea,  amenorrhea, 
dysmenorrhagia,  and  like  sexual  disorders,  massage  or  gentle  flagellation  of  the 
parts  contiguous  with  the  genitalia  and  pelvic  viscera  has  been  recommended. 
Taxil  is  the  authority  for  the  statement  that  just  before  the  sexual  act  rakes 
sometimes  have  themselves  flagellated  or  pricked  until  the  blood  flows  in  order 
to  stinndate  their  diminished  sexual  power.  Ilhoiliginus,  Bartholinus,  and 
other  older  physicians  mention  individuals  in  whom  severe  castigation  was 
a  prerecpiisite  of  copulation.  As  a  ritual  custom  flagellation  is  preserved  to 
the  present  day  by  some  sects. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  flagellation  it  should  be  stated  that  among 
the  serious  after-results  of  this  practice  as  a  disciplinary  means,  fatal  emphy- 
sema, severe  hemorrhage,  and  shock  have  been  noticed.  There  are  many 
cases  of  death  from  corporal  punishment  by  flogging.  Ballingal*  records 
the  death  of  a  soldier  from  flogging ;  Davidson  ^  has  reported  a  similar  case, 
and  there  is  a  death  from  the  same  cause  cited  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal  for  1846. 

Idiosyncrasy  is  a  peculiarity  of  constitution  whereby  an  individual  is 
affected  by  external  agents  in  a  different  manner  from  others.  Begin  °  de- 
fines idiosyncrasy  as  the  predominance  of  an  organ,  of  a  viscus,  or  a  system 
of  organs.  This  definition  does  not  entirely  grasp  the  subject.  An  idiosyn- 
crasy is  something  inherent  in  the  organization  of  the  individual,  of  which  we 
only  see  the  manifestation  when  proper  causes  are  set  in  action.  We  do 
not  attempt  to  explain  the  susceptibility  of  certain  persons  to  certain  foods 
and  certain  exposures.  We  know  that  such  is  the  fact.  According  to 
Begin's  idea,  there  is  scarcely  any  separation  between  idiosyncrasy  and  tem- 
perament, whereas  from  what  would  appear  to  be  sound  reasoning,  based  on 
the  physiology  of  the  subject,  a  very  material  difference  exists. 

Idiosyncrasies  may  be  congenital,  hereditary,  or  acquired,  and,  if  acquired, 
may  be  only  temporary.  Some,  purely  of  mental  origin,  are  often  readily 
cured.  One  individual  may  synchronously  possess  an  idiosyncrasy  of  the 
digestive,  circulatory,  and  nervous  systems.  Striking  examples  of  transitory 
or  temporary  idiosyncrasies  are  seen  in  pregnant  women. 

»  Monthly  Joarnal  of  Medical  Sciences,  London,  1846.  ^  543,  1553. 

0  ' *  Physiologie  Pathologiqae. ' '    Paris,  1 828. 
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There  are  certain  so-called  antipathies  that  in  reality  are  idiosyncrasiei^ 
and  which  are  due  to  peculiarities  of  the  ideal  and  emotional  centers.  The 
organ  of  sense  in  question  and  the  center  that  tiikes  cognizance  of  the  image 
brought  to  it  are  in  no  way  disoixlereil.  In  some  cases  the  antijiathy  or  the 
idiosyncrasy  develops  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  in  itself  a  jipecica  of  mono- 
mania. The  fear-maladies,  or  "  phobias,"  as  they  are  chilled,  are  examploi«  iif 
this  class,  and,  belonging  pn>perly  under  tem]X)rary  mental  derangements,  the 
same  as  hallucinations  or  delusions,  will  be  spoken  of  in  another  cliapter. 

Possibly  the  most  satisfactory  divisions  under  which  to  group  the  material 
on  this  subjcx^t  collected  from  literature  are  into  examples  of  idiosynenudes 
in  which,  although  the  eifi^ct  is  a  mystery,  the  sense  is  perceptible  and  Uie 
cause  distinctly  defined  an<l  known,  and  those  in  which  sensibility  is  latent 
The  former  class  includes  all  the  peculiar  antipathies  which  are  brought  about 
through  the  six}cial  senses,  while  the  latter  groups  all  those  strange  instances 
in  which,  without  the  slightest  antipathy  on  the  part  of  the  subject,  a  certain 
foixl  or  drug,  after  ingestion,  produces  an  untoward  effect. 

The  first  examples  of  idiosyncrasies  to  be  notice<l  will  be  those  manifested 
through  the  sense  of  smell.     On  the  authority  of  Spigelius,  whose  name 
still  survives  in  tlu^  nomen(»laturc^  of  the  anatomy  of  the  liver,  Mackenzie 
quotes  an  extmordinar}-  case  in  a  Jtoman  Cardinal,  Oliver  Caraffh,  wlio  oonld 
not  endure  the  smell  of  a  rose.     This  is  confirmed  from  personal  observation 
by  another  writer,  Pierius,*  wlio  adds  that  the  Cardinal  was   obliged  every 
year  to  shut  himself  up  during  the  rose  season,  and  guards  were  stationed  at 
the  gates  of  his  palace  to  stop  any  visitors  who  might  Ikj  wearing  the  dreadfiil 
flower.     It  is,  of  (M)urse,  }K)ssible  that  in  this  case  the  rose  may  not  have 
cause<l  the  disturban<i<»,  and  as  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  it  wa,s  the  smell 
to  whi(!h  the  Cardinal  objecttKl,  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  what  annoyed 
him  was  simi)ly  a  manifestation  of  rosc^-fever  excited  by  the  pollen.      There 
is  also  an  instance  of  a  noble  Venetian  who  was  always  confined  to  his  jialace 
during  tlu;  rose  season.     However,  in  this  connection  Sir  Kenelni  Digl>y  re- 
lates that  so  obnoxious  was  a  rose  to  J^ady  Heneage,  that  she  blistered  her 
cheek  while  accidentally  lying  on  one  while  she  slept     Ledel i us  ^  records 
the  descri})tion  of  a  woman  who  faintcnl  before  a  red  rose,  althoug*!!  she  was 
a<»customed  to  wear  white  ernes  in  her  hair.     Cremer  descrilies  a  Bishop  who 
died  of  the  smell  of  a  rose  from  what  might  l>e  cjdled  "aromatic  jwin." 

The  organ  of  smell  is  in  intimate  relation  with  the  brain  and  the  organs 
of  taste  and  sight ;  and  its  a(^tion  may  thus  disturb  that  of  the  esophagus,  the 
stomacOi,  the  diai)hrjigin,  the  intestines,  the  organs  of  generation,  etc.  Odor- 
ous sui)stan(*es  have  occasioncnl  syncope,  stu])or,  nausea,  vomiting,  and  some- 
times death.  It  is  said  that  the  Hindoos,  and  some  classes  who  eat  nothing 
but  vegetables,  are  intensely  nauseated  by  the  odors  of  European  tables,  and 
for    this    reason    they  are   inca|)able   of  serving  as   dining-room    ser\*ants. 
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Fabricius  Hildanus  *^  mentions  a  person  who  fainted  from  the  odor  of  vine- 
gar. The  Ephemerides  contains  an  instance  of  a  soldier  who  fell  insensible 
from  die  odor  of  a  peony.  Wagner  knew  a  man  who  was  made  ill  by  the 
odor  of  bouillon  of  crabs.  The  odors  of  blood,  meat,  and  fat  are  repugnant 
to  herbivorous  animals.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  horses  detest  the  odor 
of  blood. 

Schneider,*  the  father  of  rhinology,  mentions  a  woman  in  whom  the  odor 
of  orange-flowers  produced  syncope.  Odier  has  known  a  woman  who  was 
affected  with  aphonia  whenever  exposed  to  the  odor  of  musk,  but  who  im- 
mediately recovered  after  tiiking  a  cold  bath.  Dcjean  has  mentioned  a  man 
who  could  not  tolerate  an  atmosphere  of  cherries.  Highmorc  knew  a  man 
in  whom  the  slightest  smell  of  musk  caused  headache  followed  by  epistaxis. 
Lanzonius  ^"®  gives  an  account  of  a  valiant  soldier  who  could  neither  bear  the 
sight  nor  smell  of  an  ordinary'  pink.  There  is  an  instance  on  record  in 
which  the  odor  coming  from  a  walnut  tree  excited  epilepsy.  It  is  said  that 
one  of  the  secretaries  of  Francis  I.  was  forced  to  stop  his  nostrils  with  bread 
if  apples  were  on  the  table.  He  would  faint  if  one  was  held  near  his  nose. 
Schenck  '**  says  that  the  noble  family  of  Fystates  in  Aquitaine  had  a  similar 
peculiarity — an  innate  hatred  of  apples.  Bruyerinus  knew  a  girl  of  sixteen 
who  could  not  bear  the  smell  of  bread,  the  slightest  particle  of  which  she 
would  detect  by  its  odor.  She  lived  almost  entirely  on  milk.  Bierling  ^^® 
mentions  an  antipathy  to  the  smell  of  musk,  and  there  is  a  case  on  record  in 
which  it  caused  convulsions.  Boerhaave  bears  witness  that  the  odor  of 
cheese  caused  nasal  hemorrhage.  Whytt  mentions  an  instance  in  which  to- 
bacco became  repugnant  to  a  woman  each  time  she  conceived,  but  after 
delivery  this  aversion  changed  to  almost  an  appetite  for  tobacco  fumes. 
Panaroli  ^^'  mentions  an  instance  of  sickness  caused  by  the  smell  of  sassa- 
fras, and  there  is  also  a  reconl  of  a  person  who  fell  helpless  at  tlie  smell  of 
cinnamon.  Wagner  had  a  patient  who  detested  the  odor  of  citron.  Ignorant 
of  this  repugnance,  he  prescribed  a  potion  in  which  there  was  water  of  balm- 
mint,  of  an  odor  resembling  citron.  As  soon  as  the  patient  took  the  first 
dose  he  became  greatly  agitated  and  much  nauseated,  and  this  did  not  cease 
until  Wagner  repressed  the  balm-mint.  There  is  reported  ^  the  case  of  a 
young  woman,  rather  robust,  othenvise  normal,  who  always  experienced  a 
desire  to  go  to  stool  after  being  subjected  to  any  nasal  irritation  sufficient 
to  excite  sneezing. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  individuals  and  animals  liave  their 
special  odors,  certain  of  which  are  very  agreeable  to  some  people  and  ex- 
tremely unpleasant  to  others.  Many  persons  are  not  able  to  endure  the 
emanations  from  cats,  rats,  mice,  etc.,  and  the  mere  fact  of  one  of  these  ani- 
mals being  in  their  vicinity  is  enough  to  provoke  distressing  symptoms. 
Mile.  Contat,  the  celebrated  French  actress,  was  not  able  to  endure  the  odor 
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of  a  hare.  Stanislaus,  King  of  Poland  and  Duke  of  Lorraine,  found  it  im- 
possible to  tolerate  the  smell  of  a  cat  The  Ephemerides  mentions  tbe 
odor  of  a  little  garden-frog  as  causing  epilepsy.  Ab  Heers  *^  mentions  a 
similar  anomaly,  fainting  causeil  by  the  smell  of  eels.  Habit  had  rendered 
Ilaller  insensible  to  the  otlor  of  putrefying  cadavers,  but  according  to  Zim- 
merman the  odor  of  the  |K'rspiration  of  old  j)eople,  not  perceptible  to  othen, 
was  intolerable?  to  him  at  a  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  [)aces.  He  alao  had  an 
extreme  aversion  for  cheese.  According  to  Dejan,  Gaubius  knew  a  man  who 
was  unable  to  remain  in  a  room  with  women,  liaving  a  great  repugnance  to 
the  female  odor.  Stmnge  as  it  may  seem,  some  individuals  are  incajiablc  of 
appre(;iating  certain  odors.  Blumenbach  me»ntions  an  Englishman  whose 
sense  of  smell  was  otherwise  very  acute,  but  he  was  unable  to  perceive  the 
jK»rfume  of  the  mignonette. 

The  im[)ressions  which  come  to  us  through  the  sense  of  hearing  cause 
sensations  agreeable  or  disagreeable,  but  even  in  this  sense  we  see  marked 
examples  of  idiosyncrasies  and  antipathies  to  various  sounds  and  tones.     In 
some  individuals  the  sensations  in  one  ear  differ  from  those  of  the  other. 
Everard  Home^*^*^  has  cited  several  examples,  and  Heidniann  of  Vienna  has 
treatinl  two  musicians,  one  of  whom  always  [x^rceived  in  the   afiect<Ml  ear, 
during  dam])  weather,  tones  an  octave  Iowct  than  in  the  other  oar.     The 
other  nnisician  perceived  tones  an  octave  higher  in  the  aifect<^l  ear.     Cheyne  * 
is  qu()te<l  as  mentioning  a  case  in  which,  when  the  subject  heard  the  noise  of 
a  drum,  bloo<l  jett<»d  from  the  veins  with  considerable  force.     Sauvages''  has 
fi(u»n  a  young  man  iu  whom  intense  headache  and  febrile  pan.>xysni  were  only 
reli(»vcd  by  the  noise  from  a  beaten  drum.     Esparron   has    mentioned  an 
infant  in  whom  an  ataxic  fever  was  established  by  the  noise  of  this  instni- 
nK'iit.     Ephemerides  contains  an  account  of  a  young  man  who  became  nerv- 
ous an<l  had  the  sense  of  suffocation  when  he  lu^ard  the  noise  made  by  sweep- 
ing.    Zimmerman  s]H»aks  of  a  young  girl  who  had  convulsions  when  she 
heard  the  rustling  of  oiled  silk.     Boyle,  the  father  of  chemistrj',  could  not 
coiKpuT  an  avei'sion  he  had  to  the  sound  of  water  ninning  through  pipes.     A 
gentleman  of  the  Court  of  the  Emperor  Fertlinand  suffered  epistaxis  when  he 
heanl  a  <*at  mew.     I^a  Mothe  Ta»  Vaver  could   not  endure  the  sounds  of 
musiral  instruments,  although  he  exi>erien(XKl  pleasurable  sensations  when  he 
heanl  a  claj)  of  thunder.     It  is  said  that  a  chaplain  in  England  •^  nhvays 
had  a  sensation  of  cold  at  the  toj>  of  his  head  when  he  read  the  53d  chapter 
of  Isaiah  and  certain  vei'ses  of  the  Kings.     There  was  an  unhappy  wight 
who  could  not  hear  his  own  name  pronounctnl  without  being  thrown  into 
convulsions.''     Mariruerit<»  of  Valois,  sister  of  Francis  I.,  could  never  utter 
the  wonls  '*  moi-t  ''  or  **  jK^tite  vemle/'  such  a  horrible  aversion  had  she  to 
death   and   small-|K^x.     Acconling   to  Camjwni,  the   Chevalier   Alcantara 
could  never  sjiy  '*  lana/'  or  wortls  jx'rtaining  to  woolen  clothing.     Hippo- 
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crates  says  that  a  certain  Nicanor  had  the  greatest  horror  of  the  sound  of  the 
flute  at  night,  although  it  delighted  him  in  the  daytime.  Rousseau  *  reports  a 
Grascon  in  whom  incontinence  of  urine  was  produced  by  the  sound  of  a  bag- 
pipe. Frisch,  Managetta,  and  Rousse  speak  of  a  man  in  whom  the  same 
effect  was  produced  by  the  sound  of  a  hurdy-gurdy.  Even  Shakespeare  alludes 
to  the  effects  of  the  sound  of  bagpipes.  Tissot  mentions  a  case  in  which 
music  caused  epileptic  convulsions,  and  Forestus  ^^  mentions  a  beggar  who  had 
convuLsioas  at  the  sound  of  a  wooden  trumpet  similar  to  those  used  by  chil- 
dren in  play.  Rousseau  mentions  music  as  causing  convulsive  laughter  in  a 
woman.  Bayle  mentions  a  woman  who  fainted  at  the  sound  of  a  bell. 
PauUini  cites  an  instance  of  vomiting  caused  by  music,  and  Marcellus  Dona- 
tus  mentions  swooning  from  the  same  cause.  Many  people  are  unable  to  bear 
the  noise  caused  by  the  grating  of  a  pencil  on  a  slate,  the  filing  of  a  saw,  the 
squeak  of  a  wheel  turning  about  an  axle,  the  nibbing  of  pieces  of  paper 
together,  and  certain  similar  sounds.  Some  persons  find  the  tones  of  music 
very  disagreeable,  and  some  animals,  particularly  dogs,  are  unable  to  endure 
it.  In  Albinus  the  younger  the  slightest  perceptible  tones  were  sufficient  to 
produce  an  inexplicable  anxiety.  There  was  a  certain  woman  of  fifty  **  who 
was  fond  of  the  music  of  the  clarionet  and  flute,  but  was  not  able  to  listen 
to  the  sound  of  a  bell  or  tamlwurine.  Frank  knew  a  man  who  ran  out  of 
church  at  the  beginning  of  the  sounds  of  an  organ,  not  being  able  to  tolerate 
them.  Pope  could  not  imagine  music  producing  any  pleasure.  The  har- 
monica has  been  noticed  to  produce  fainting  in  females.  Fischer  ^  says  that 
music  provokes  sexual  frenzy  in  elephants.  Gutfeldt  ^  speaks  of  a  peculiar 
idiosyncrasy  of  sleep  produced  by  hearing  music.  Delisle  ®  mentions  a  young 
person  who  during  a  whole  year  passed  pieces  of  ascarides  and  tenia,  during 
which  time  he  could  not  endure  music. 

Autenreith '  mentions  the  vibrations  of  a  loud  noise  tickling  the  fauces  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  provoke  vomiting.  There  are  some  emotional  people 
who  are  particularly  susceptible  to  certain  expressions.  The  widow  of  Jean 
Galas  always  fell  in  a  faint  when  she  heard  the  words  of  the  death-<lecree 
sounded  on  the  street.  There  was  a  Hanoverian  officer  in  the  Indian  war 
against  Typoo-Saib,  a  good  and  brave  soldier,  who  would  feel  sick  if  he 
heard  the  word  "  tiger  "  pronounced.  It  was  said  that  he  had  experienced 
the  ravages  of  this  beast 

The  therapeutic  value  of  music  has  long  been  known.  For  ages  war- 
riors have  been  led  to  battle  to  the  sounds  of  martial  strains.  David 
charmed  away  Saul's  evil  spirit  with  his  harp.  Horace  in  his  32d  Ode, 
Book  1,  concludes  his  address  to  the  lyre  : — 

**  0  laborum, 
Dulce  lenimcn,  mihicumque  salve, 
Rite  vocanti  ;'* 

»  "  Diet,  de  Musique."  b  302,  xxiii.  c  559,  1803,  7. 
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or,  as  Kiessling  of  Berlin  interprets  : — 

''  0  labomm, 
Dulce  leniiueD  medicumque,  salve, 
Rite  vocantL*' 

— ^^  O,  of  our  troubles  the  sweet,  the  healing  sedative,  etc/'  Homer,  Phi- 
tareh,  TheophrastiLs,  and  Galen  say  tliat  music  cures  rhemnatism,  the  peete, 
and  stings  of  reptiles,  etc.  Dienierbroeck,^^  Bonet,  Baglivi,  Kcpcher,  and 
Desault  mention  the  efficacy  of  melody  in  phthisis,  gout,  hydrophobia,  the 
bites  of  venomous  reptiles,  etc.  There  is  a  case  in  the  Liancet  *  of  a  patieiit 
in  convulsions  who  was  cured  in  the  i>aroxysm  by  hearing  the  tones  of  mii^c. 
Before  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1708,  and  again  in  1718,  there 
was  an  instance  of  a  dancing-master  stricken  with  violent  fever  and  in  % 
condition  of  delirium,  who  recovered  his  senses  and  health  on  hearing  melo- 
dious music.  There  is  little  doubt  of  the  therajieutic  value  of  music,  but 
particularly  do  we  find  its  value  in  instances  of  neuroses.  The  inspiration 
offered  by  music  is  well-known,  and  it  is  doubtless  a  stimulant  to  the  intel- 
lectual work.  Bacon,  Milton,  Warburton,  and  Alfieri  needed  music  to 
stimulate  them  in  their  labors,  and  it  is  said  that  Bourdaloue  always  played 
an  air  on  the  violin  before  preparing  to  write. 

Acconling  to  the  American  Mcnlico-Surgical  Bulletin,  "  Professor  Tarch- 
anoff  of  Saint  Petersburg  has  been  investigating  the  influence  of  music  upon 
man  and  other  animals.     The  subject  is  by  no  means  a  new  one.      In  recent 
times  Dagiel  and  F6r6  have  investigated  the  effect  of  music  upon  the  respira- 
tions, the  pulse,  and  the  muscular  system  in  man.    Professor  Tarchanoff  made 
use  of  the  erg<^graph  of  Mosso,  and  found  that  if  the  fingers  were  completely 
fatigued,  either  by  voluntary  (efforts  or  by  electric  excitation,  to  the  point  of 
being  incai)able  of  making  any  mark  except  a  straight  line  on  the  registering 
cylinder,  music  had  the  jwwer  of  making  the  fatigue  disappear,  and  the  fin- 
ger  ]>lace<l  in  the  ergograph  again  commence<l  to  mark  lines  of   difierent 
heights,  according  to  the  amount  of  excitation.      It  was  also   found  that 
music  of  a  sad  and  lugubrious  charactcT  had  the  opposite  effect,  and  could 
check  or  entirely  inhibit  the  contractions.      Professor  Tarchanoff  does  not 
profess  to  give  any  ]H)sitivo  explanation  of  these  facts,  but  he  inclines  to 
the  view  that  *  the  voluntary  muscles,  being  furnished  with  excitomotor  and 
dci>ressant  fibers,  act  in  relation  to  the  music  similarly  to  the  heart — that  is 
to  say,  that  joyful  nuisic  resounds  along  the  excitomotor   fibers,  and   sad 
nmsic   along  the  depressant  or   inhibitoiy  fibers.'      Experiments    on  dogs 
showed  that  music  was  capable  of  increasing  the  elimination  of  carbonic  acid 
by  16.7  ]>er  cent.,  and  of  increasing  the  consumption  of  oxygen  by  20.1  per 
cent.     It  was  also  found  that  music  increase<l  the  functional  activitv  of  the 
skin.     Professor  Tarchanoff  claims  as  the  result  of  these  experiments  that 
music  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  a  serious  theraj>eutic  agent,  and  that  it 
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cises  a  genuine  and  considerable  influence  over  the  functions  of  the  body. 
Facts  of  this  kind  are  in  no  way  surprising,  and  are  chiefly  of  interest  as  pre- 
senting some  physiologic  basis  for  phenomena  that  are  sufficiently  obvious. 
The  influence  of  the  war-chant  upon  the  warrior  is  known  even  to  savage 
tribes.  We  are  accustomed  to  regard  this  influence  simply  as  an  ordinary 
case  of  psychic  stimuli  pnxlucing  physiologic  effects. 

"  Professor  Tarchanoff  evidently  prefers  to  regard  the  [)henomena  as  being 
all  upon  the  same  plane,  namely,  that  of  physiology ;  and  until  we  know  the 
difference  between  mind  and  body,  and  the  principles  of  their  interaction,  it  is 
obviously  impossible  to  controvert  this  view  successfully.  From  the  im- 
mediately practical  point  of  view  we  should  not  ignore  the  possible  value  of 
music  in  some  states  of  disease.  In  melancholia  and  hysteria  it  is  probably 
capable  of  being  used  with  benefit,  and  it  is  worth  bearing  in  mind  in  deal- 
ing with  insomnia.  Classical  scholars  will  not  forget  that  the  singing  of 
birds  was  tried  as  a  remedy  to  overcome  the  insomnia  of  Maecenas.  Music 
is  certainly  a  good  antidote  to  the  pernicious  habit  of  introspection  and  self- 
analysis,  which  is  often  a  curse  both  of  the  hysteric  and  of  the  highly 
cultured.  It  would  seem  obviously  preferable  to  have  recourse  to  music  of 
a  livelv  and  cheerful  character." 

Idiosyncrasies  of  the  visual  organs  are  generally  quite  rare.  It  is  well- 
known  that  among  some  of  the  lower  animals,  e.  r/.,  the  turkey-cocks,  buffaloes, 
and  elephants,  the  color  red  is  unendurable.  Buchner*  and  Tissot*'  mention 
a  young  boy  who  had  a  paroxysm  if  he  viewed  anything  red.  Certain  in- 
dividuals become  nauseated  when  they  look  for  a  long  time  on  irregular  lines 
or  curves,  as,  for  examples,  in  caricatures.  Many  of  the  older  examples  of 
idiosyncrasies  of  color  are  nothing  more  than  instances  of  color-blindness, 
which  in  those  times  was  unrecognized.  Prochaska*^  knew  a  woman  who  in 
her  youth  became  unconscious  at  the  sight  of  beet-root,  although  in  her  later 
years  she  managed  to  conquer  this  antipathy,  but  was  never  able  to  eat  the 
vegetable  in  question.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  forms  of  idiosyncrasy  on 
record  is  that  of  a  student  who  was  deprived  of  his  senses  by  the  very  sight 
of  an  old  woman.  On  one  occasion  he  was  carried  out  from  a  ])arty  in  a 
dying  state,  causetl,  presumably,  by  the  abhorred  aspect  of  the  chaperons. 
The  Count  of  Caylus*^  was  always  horror-stricken  at  the  sight  of  a  Capuchin 
friar.  He  cured  himself  by  a  wooden  image  dressed  in  the  costume  of  this 
order  placed  in  his  room  and  constantly  before  his  view.  It  is  common  to 
see  persons  who  faint  at  the  sight  of  blood.  Analogous  are  the  individuals 
who  feel  nausea  in  an  hospital  ward. 

All  Robert  Boyle's  philosophy  could  not  make  him  endure  the  sight  of  a 
spider,  although  he  had  no  such  aversion  to  toads,  venomous  snakes,  etc. 
Par6  mentions  a  man  who  fainted  at  the  sight  of  an  eel,  and  another  who 
had  convulsions  at  the  sight  of  a  carp.     There  is  a  record  of  a  young  lady 
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in  France  who  fainted  on  seeing  a  boiled  lobster.     Millingcn  *  cites  the  ott 
of  a  man  who  fell  into  convulsions  whenever  he  saw  a  spider.     A  waxen  one 
was  niadc;  which  e<iually  terrifietl  him.     When  he  recovered,  his  error  ms 
pointed  out  to  him^  and  the  wax  figure  w^as  placed  in  his  hand  Mrithout  caus- 
ing dread,  and  henceforth  the  living  insect  no  longer  disturbed  Jiim.     Amcbis 
Lusitanus  **^  relates  the  case  of  a  monk  who  fainted  when  he  beheld  a  rose, 
and    never    quitted    his    cell    when    that   flower  was  in   bloom.      Scaliger, 
the  great  scholar,  who  had  been  a  soldier  a  considerable  jx>rtion  of  his  life, 
confessi's  that  he  could   not  look  on  a  water-cress  without  shuddering,  and 
remarks :   *'  1,  who  ilespise  not  only  iron,  but  even  thunderbolts,  who  in  two 
sieges  (in  one  of  which  I  commanded)  was  the  only  one  who  did  not  com- 
plain of  the  f(KKl  as  unfit  and  horrible  to  eat,  am  seized  with  such  a  shudder- 
ing hormr  at  the  sight  of  a  water-cress  that  I  am  forced  to  go  away."*^  One 
of  his  children  was  in  the  siime  plight  as  regards  the  inoiTeusive  vegetable, 
cabbagi*.     S-aliger*^  also  s]K»aks  of  one  of  his  kinsmen  who  fainted  at  the 
sight  of  a  lily.     A^aughhcim,  a  great  lumtsman  of  Hanover,  would  faint  at 
the  sight  of  a  HKistinl  pig.     Some  individuals  have  been  disgusted  at  the 
sight  of  eggs.     There  is  an  account  of  a  sensible  man  who  was  terrified  at 
the  sight  of  a  hedgehog,  and  for  two  y(»ars  was  tormented  by  a  sensation  as 
though  one  was  gnawing  at  his  Iwwels.     Accrording  to  Boyle,  Lord  Barry- 
more,  a  veteran  warrior  and  a  ])erson  of  strong  mind,  .swooned  at  the  sight 
of  tansy.     The  Duke  d'fipernon  swooned  on  beholding  a  leveret,  althoogh 
a  hart*  did  not  priRluci^  the  same  efft»ct.    Schenck  tells  of  a  man  ^vho  swooned 
at  the  sight  of  j)ork.     The  Ei>hcmerides  contains  an  account  of  a  jierson  who 
lost  his  voice  at  the  sight  of  a  crab,  and  also  cites  cases  of  antipathy  to 
[xirtridges,  a  white  hen,  to  a  serpent,  and  to  a  toad.     Lehman   speaks  of  an 
antipathy  to  horses;  and  in  his  observations  Lyser*^  has  notictxl  aversion  to 
the  color  purj>le.     It  is  a  stnuige  fac^t  that  the  three  greatest  generals  of 
recent  years,  Wellington,  Na[M>leon,  and   Roberts,  could  never  tolerate  the 
sight  of  a  cut,  an<l  Ilcnr}'  III.  of  Fnuice  could  not  bear  this  animal  in  his 
nx)m.     AVc  learn  '^  of  a  Dane  of  hcnrule^iin   f  nunc  who  had  a  horror  of  cats. 
He  was  askcnl  to  a  supjHT  at  which,  by  way  of  a  practicid  joke,  a  live  cat  was 
put  on  the  table  in  a  covchmI  dish.    The  man  bcgim  to  sweat  and  shudder  with- 
out knowing  why,  and  when  the  cat  was  shown  he  Jcilled  his   host  in  a 
pan)xysm  of  terix>r.     AnotluT  man  could  not  even  see  the  hated  form  even 
in  a  ])icture  without  breaking  into  a  cold  sweat  and  feeling  a  sense  of  oppres- 
sion about  the  heart.     Quen»etanus  ^*^'*^  and  Smetius  mention  fainting  at  the 
siglit  of  cjits.     Marshal  d'Abret  was  sup|)osed  to  be  in  violent  fear  of  a  pig. 
As  to  idiosyncrasies  of  the  sense  of  touch,  it  is  well  known  that  some 
peo[)lc  caimot  handle  velvet  or  touch  the  velvety  skin  of  a  peach  without 
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having  disagreeable  and  chilly  sensations  come  over  them.  Prochaska  knew 
a  man  who  vomited  the  moment  he  touched  a  peach,  and  many  people,  other- 
wise very  fond  of  this  fruit,  are  unable  to  touch  it.  The  Ephemerides  speaks 
of  a  peculiar  idiosyncrasy  of  skin  in  the  axilla  of  a  certain  person,  which  if 
tickled  would  provoke  vomiting.  It  is  occasionally  stated  in  the  older  writ- 
ings that  some  persons  have  an  idiosyncrasy  as  regards  the  phases  of  the  sun 
and  moon.  Baillou  speaks  of  a  woman  who  fell  unconscious  at  sunset  and 
did  not  recover  till  it  reappeared  on  the  horizon.  The  celebrated  Chancellor 
Bacon,  according  to  Mead,  was  very  delicate,  and  was  accustomed  to  fall  into 
a  state  of  great  feebleness  at  every  moon-set  without  any  other  imaginable 
cause.     He  never  recovered  from  his  swooning  until  the  moon  reappeared. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  the  idi0S3rncrasy  which  certain  people 
display  for  certain  foods.  The  trite  proverb,  "  What  is  one  man's  meat  is 
another  man's  poison,"  is  a  genuine  truth,  and  is  exemplified  by  hundreds 
of  instances.  Many  people  are  unable  to  eat  fish  without  subsequent  dis- 
agreeable symptoms.  Prominent  among  the  causes  of  urticaria  are  oysters, 
crabs,  and  other  shell  fish,  strawberries,  raspberries,  and  other  fruits.  The 
abundance  of  literature  on  this  subject  makes  an  exhaustive  collection  of  data 
impossible,  and  only  a  few  of  the  prominent  and  striking  instances  can  be 
reported. 

Amatus  Lusitanus  ^*^  speaks  of  vomiting  and  diarrhea  occurring  each  time 
a  certain  Spaniard  ate  meat.  Haller  knew  a  person  who  was  purged  violently 
by  syrup  of  roses.  The  son  of  one  of  the  friends  of  Wagner  would  vomit 
immediately  after  the  ingestion  of  any  substance  containing  honey.  Bayle  * 
has  mentioned  a  person  so  susceptible  to  honey  that  by  a  plaster  of  this  sub- 
stance placed  upon  the  skin  this  untoward  effect  was  produced.  Whytt  knew 
a  woman  who  was  made  sick  by  the  slightest  bit  of  nutmeg.  Tissot** 
observed  vomiting  in  one  of  his  friends  after  the  ingestion  of  the  slightest 
amount  of  sugar.  Kitte  ^^  mentions  a  similar  instance.  Roose  °  has  seen 
vomiting  produced  in  a  woman  by  the  slightest  dose  of  distilled  water  of 
linden.  There  is  also  mentioned  a  person  in  whom  orange-flower  water  pro- 
duced the  same  effect.  Dejean  cites  a  case  in  which  honey  taken  internally 
or  applied  externally  acted  like  poison.  It  is  said  that  the  celebrated  Haen  ^ 
would  always  have  convulsions  after  eating  half  a  dozen  strawberries.  Earle 
and  Halifax  attended  a  child  for  kidney-irritation  produced  by  strawberries, 
and  this  was  the  invariable  result  of  the  ingestion  of  this  fruit.  The  authors 
personally  know  of  a  family  the  male  members  of  which  for  several  genera- 
tions could  not  eat  strawberries  without  symptoms  of  poisoning.  The  female 
members  were  exempt  from  the  idiosyncrasy.  A  little  boy  of  this  family  was 
killed  by  eating  a  single  berry.  Whytt  mentions  a  woman  of  delicate  con- 
stitution and  great  sensibility  of  the  digestive  tract  in  whom  foods  difficult 
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of  digestion  provoked  spasms,  which  were  often  followed  by  synoopea.  Bayle 
describes  a  man  who  vomited  violently  after  taking  coffee.  Wagner  mentiou 
a  person  in  whom  a  most  insignificant  dose  of  manna  had  the  same  effect 
Preslin  speaks  of  a  woman  who  invariably  had  a  hemorrliage  after  swallow- 
ing a  small  quantity  of  vinegar.  Aceortling  to  Zimmerman^  some  people  are 
unable  to  wash  their  faces  on  account  of  untoward  symptoms.  According  to 
Gaubius,  the  juice  of  a  citron  applied  to  the  skin  of  one  of  his  acquaintances 
produced  violent  rigors. 

linisavolus  says  that  Julia,  wife  of  Frederick,  King  of  Naples,  had  saieh 
an  aversion  to  meat  that  she  could  not  carry  it  to  her  mouth  without  fainting. 
The  anatomist  Gavaixl  was  not  able  to  eat  apj)les  without  convulsions  and 
vomiting.     It  is  siiid  that  Erasmus  was  made  ill  by  the  ingestion  of  fish  ;  but 
this  same  philosopher,  who  was  cured  of  a  malady  by  laughter,  expressed  his 
aj)preciation  by  an  elegy  on  the  folly.     There  is  a  record  of  a  person  who 
could  not  eat  almonds  without  a  scarlet  rash  immtKliately  a]>]>earing  upon  the 
face.     Marcel lus  Donatus  knew  a  young  man  w^ho  could  not  eat  an  egg  with- 
out his  lips  swelliug  and  purple  spots  api>earing  on  his  face.      Smetius  •  men- 
tions a  j)erson  in  whom  the  ingestion  of  fried  eggs  was  often   followed  bv 
syncoiH'.     Brunton ''  has  seen  a  case  of  violent  vomiting  and   purging  after 
the  slightest  bit  of  Q^g,     On  one  octrasion  this  j)erson  was  iiulueed  to  eat  a 
small  morsel  of  cake  on  the  statement  that  it  contained  no  egg,  and,  although 
fully  believing  the  words  of  his  host,  he  subsequently  developed  prominent 
symptoms,  due  to  the  trace  of  Qgg  that  was  really  in  the   cake.      A  letter 
from  a  distinguished  tiU6ratenr  to  Sir  jMorell  Mackenzie  gives  a   striking 
example  of  the  idiosyncrasy  to  eggs  tmnsmitted  through  four  generations. 
Being  from  such  a  reliable  source,  it  has  been  deemed  advisiible  to  quote  the 
account  in  full  :  *^  My  daughter  tells  me  that  you  are  interested  in  the  ill- 
effects  which  the  eating  of  eggs  has  upon  her,  upon  me,  and  U[>oii  mv  father 
beibre  us.     I  believe  my  grandfather,  as  well  as  my  father,  could    not  eat 
eggs  with  impunity.     As  to  my  father  himself,  he  is  nearly  eightj^  years  old; 
he  has  not  toucluHl  an  i'^  since  he  was  a  young  man  ;  he  can,  therefore,  give 
no  precis(»  or  reliable  account  of  the  symptoms  the  eating  of  eggs  produce  in 
him.     But  it  was  not  the  mere  ^  stomach-ache '  that  ensued,  but   much  more 
imnuHliate  and  alarming  disturbances.     As  for  me,  the  peculiarity  was  dis- 
covercKl  when  I  was  a  s]>oon-fe<l  child.     On  s(?veral  occasions  it  was  notii*ed 
(that  is   my  mother  s  account)  that  I  felt  ill  without  apimrent  cause  ;  after- 
ward it  was  recollected  that  a  small  ])art  of  a  yolk  of  an  egg  had  been  given 
to  me.     Eclaircissement  came  innnediately  after  taking  a  single  spoonful  of 
i'l2:<i;.     I   iell  into  such  an  alarming  state  that  the  doctor  was  sent  for.      The 
effect  seems  to  have  been  just  the  same  that  it  produces  upon  my  daughter 
now, — something  that  suggested   brain-congestion  and  convulsions.      From 
tinu?  to  time,  as  a  lM)y  and  a  young  man,  I  have  eaten  an  egg  by  w-ny  of  try- 
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ing  it  again,  but  always  with  the  same  result — ^a  feeling  that  I  had  been 
poisoned  ;  and  yet  all  the  while  I  liked  'eggs.  Then  I  never  touched  them 
for  years.  Later  I  tried  again,  and  I  find  the  ill-eftects  are  gradually  wear- 
ing off.  With  my  daughter  it  is  different ;  she,  I  think,  becomes  more  sus- 
ceptible as  time  goes  on,  and  the  effect  ujx)!!  her  is  more  violent  than  in  my 
case  at  any  time.  Sometimes  an  egg  has  been  put  with  coffee  unknown  to 
her,  and  she  has  been  seen  immediately  aftenvard  with  her  face  alarmingly 
changed — eyes  swollen  and  wild,  the  face  crimson,  the  look  of  apoplexy. 
This  is  her  own  account :  *  An  egg  in  any  form  causes  within  a  few  minutes 
great  uneasiness  and  restlessness,  the  throat  becomes  contracted  and  painful, 
the  face  crimson,  and  the  veins  swollen.  These  symptoms  have  been  so 
severe  as  to  suggest  that  serious  consequences  might  follow.'  To  this  I  may 
add  that  in  her  experience  and  my  own,  the  newer  the  egg,  the  worse  the 
consequences.^' 

Hutchinson  *  speaks  of  a  Member  of  Parliament  who  had  an  idiosyncrasy 
as  regards  parsley.  After  the  ingestion  of  this  herb  in  food  he  always  had 
alarming  attacks  of  sickness  and  pain  in  the  abdomen,  attended  by  swelling 
of  the  tongue  and  lips  and  lividity  of  the  face.  This  same  man  could  not 
take  the  smallest  quantity  of  honey,  and  certain  kinds  of  fruit  always  pois- 
oned him.  There  was  a  collection  of  instances  of  idiosyncrasy  in  the  British 
Medical  Journal,  1859,  which  will  be  briefly  given  in  the  following  lines  : 
One  patient  could  not  eat  rice  in  any  shape  without  extreme  distress.  From 
the  description  given  of  his  symptoms,  spasmodic  asthma  seemed  to  be  the 
cause  of  his  discomfort.  On  one  occasion  when  at  a  dinner-party  he  felt  the 
symptoms  of  rice-poisoning  come  on,  and,  although  he  had  partaken  of  no  dish 
ostensibly  containing  rice,  was,  as  usual,  obliged  to  retire  from  the  table.  Upon 
investigation  it  appeared  that  some  white  soup  with  which  he  had  com- 
menced his  meal  had  been  thickened  with  ground  rice.  As  in  the  preceding 
case  there  was  another  gentleman  who  could  not  eat  rice  without  a  sense  of 
suffocation.  On  one  occasion  he  took  lunch  with  a  friend  in  chambers,  i)artak- 
ing  only  of  simple  bread  and  cheese  and  bottled  beer.  On  being  seized  with 
the  usual  symptoms  of  rice-poisoning  he  informed  his  friend  of  his  peculiar- 
ity of  constitution,  and  the  symptoms  were  explained  by  the  fact  that  a  few 
grains  of  rice  had  been  put  into  each  bottle  of  beer  for  the  purpose  of  excit- 
ing a  secondary  fermentation.  The  same  author  speaks  of  a  gentleman 
under  treatment  for  stricture  who  could  not  eat  figs  without  experiencing  the 
most  unpleasant  formication  of  the  palate  and  fauces.  The  fine  dust  from 
split  peas  caused  the  same  sensation,  accompanied  with  running  at  the  nose ; 
it  was  found  that  the  father  of  the  patient  suffered  from  hay-fever  in  certain 
seasons.  He  also  says  a  certain  young  lady  after  eating  eggs  suffered  from 
swelling  of  the  tongue  and  throat,  accompanied  by  "  alarming  illness,"  and 
there  is  recorded  in  the  same  paragraph  a  history  of  another  young  girl  in 
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whom  tlie  ingestion  of  honey,  and  especially  honey-comb,  produced  swelling 
of  the  tongue,  frothing  of  the  moutli,  and  blueness  of  the  fingers.  The  autbon 
know  of  a  gentleman  in  whom  sneezing  is  provoked  on  the  ingesdon  of 
chocolate  in  any  form.  There  was  another  instance — in  a  member  of  the 
medical  profession — who  suffered  from  urticaria  after  eating  veal.  Veil 
has  the  re])utation  of  being  particularly  indigestible,  and  the  foregobg 
instance  of  the  production  of  urticaria  from  its  use  is  doubtless  not  an  imoom- 
mon  one. 

Overton  *  cites  a  striking  case  of  constitutional  peculiarity  or  idiosrii- 
crasy  in  which  wheat  flour  in  any  form,  the  staff  of  life,  an  article  hourlv 
prayed  for  by  all  Christian  nations  as  the  first  and  most  indispensable  of 
earthly  blessings,  proved  to  one  unfortunate  individual  a  prompt  and  dreadfbl 
poison.     The  patient's  name  w^as  David  Waller,  and  he  was  bom  in  Pittsyl- 
vania County,  Va.,  about  the  year  1780.     He  was  the  eighth  child  of  his 
parents,  and,  together  with  all  his  brothers  and  sisters,  was  stout  and  healthy. 
At  the  time  of  observation  Waller  was  about  fifty  years  of  age.     He  had 
dark  hair,  gray  eyes,  dark  complexion,  was  of  bilious  and  irascible  tempera- 
ment, well  formed,  muscular  and  strong,  and  in  all  respects  healthy  as  any 
man,  with  the  single  exception  of  his  peculiar  idiosyncrasy.      He  had  been 
the  subject  of  but  few  diseases,  although  he  was  attacked  by  the  epidemic  of 
1816.      From  the   histor}^  of  his  parents  and  an  inquiry   into  the  health 
of  his  ancestry,  nothing  could  be  found  which  could  establiish  the  fiact  of 
heredity  in  liis  peculiar  disposition.     Despite  ever}'  advantage  of  stature, 
constitution,  and  heredity,  David  Waller  was  through  life,  from  his  cradle  to 
his  grave,  the  victim  of  what  is  pi^ssibly  a  unique  idiosyncrasy  of  constitu- 
tion.    In  his  own  words  he  declared :  "  Of  two  equal  quantities  of  tartar 
and  wheat   flour,  not  more   than  a  dose  of  the  former,   he    would  rather 
swallow  the  tartar  than   the  wheat  flour."     If  he  ate  flour  in  any  form  or 
however  conibinKl,  in  the  smallest  quantity,  in  two  minutes  or  less  he  would 
have  painful   itching  over  the  whole  body,  accompanied  by  severe  colic  and 
tormina  in  the  lK)wels,  great  si(^kness  in  the  stomach,  and  continued  vomiting, 
which  he  deelareil  was  ten  times  as  distressing  as  the  symptoms  caused  by 
the  ingestion  of  tartar  emetic.     In  about  ten  minutes  after  eating  the  flour 
the  itching  would  be  greatly  intensified,  especially  about  the  head,  face,  and 
eyes,  but  tormenting  all  parts  of  the  IkhIv,  and  not  to  be  apj^eased.      These 
symptoms  continued  for  two  days  with  intolerable  violence,  and  only  declined 
on  the  third  day  and  ceased  on  the  tenth.     In  the  convalescence,  the  lungs 
were  aflc^ted,  he  coughed,  and  in  ex])ectoration  raised  great  quantities  of 
phlegm,  and  really  resembled  a  ])hthisical  ]>atient.     At  this  time  he  was  con- 
fined to  his  room  with  great  w(»akness,  similar  to  that  of  a  person  recovering 
from  an  asthmatic  attack.     The  mere  smell  of  wheat  produced   distressing 
symptoms  in  a  minor  degree,  and  for  this  reason  he  could  not,  without  suf- 

^  Southeru  Journal  of  Medical  and  Physical  Sciences,  iiL,  1855. 
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fering,  go  into  a  mill  or  house  where  the  smallest  quantity  of  wheat  flour 
was  kept.  His  condition  was  the  same  from  the  earliest  times,  and  he  was 
laid  out  for  dead  when  an  infant  at  the  breast,  after  being  fed  with  "  pap  " 
thickened  with  wheat  flour.  Overton  remarks  that  a  case  of  constitutional 
peculiarity  so  little  in  harmony  with  the  condition  of  other  men  could  not  be 
received  upon  vague  or  feeble  evidence,  and  it  is  therefore  stated  that  Waller 
was  known  to  the  society  in  which  he  lived  as  an  honest  and  truthful  man. 
One  of  his  female  neighbors,  not  believing  in  his  infirmity,  but  considering 
it  only  a  whim,  put  a  small  quantity  of  flour  in  the  soup  which  she  gave  him 
to  eat  at  her  table,  stating  that  it  contained  no  flour,  and  as  a  consequence 
of  the  deception  he  was  bed-ridden  for  ten  days  with  his  usual  symptoms. 
It  was  also  stated  that  Waller  was  never  subjected  to  militia  duty  because  it 
was  found  on  full  examination  of  his  infirmity  that  he  could  not  live  upon 
the  rations  of  a  soldier,  into  which  wheat  flour  enters  as  a  necessary  ingredient. 
In  explanation  of  this  strange  departure  from  the  condition  of  other  men. 
Waller  himself  gave  a  reason  which  was  deemed  equivalent  in  value  to  any 
of  the  others  offered.  It  was  as  follows :  His  father  being  a  man  in  humble 
circumstances  in  life,  at  the  time  of  his  birth  had  no  wheat  with  which  to 
make  flour,  although  his  mother  during  gestation  "longed"  for  wheat- 
bread.  The  father,  being  a  kind  husband  and  responsive  to  the  duty 
imposed  by  the  condition  of  his  wife,  procured  from  one  of  his  opulent 
neighbors  a  bag  of  wheat  and  sent  it  to  the  mill  to  be  ground.  The  mother 
was  given  much  uneasiness  by  an  unexpected  delay  at  the  mill,  and  by  the 
time  the  flour  arrived  her  strong  appetite  for  wheat-bread  had  in  a  great 
degree  subsided.  Notwithstanding  this,  she  caused  some  flour  to  be  imme- 
mediately  baked  into  bread  and  ate  it,  but  not  so  freely  as  she  had  expected. 
The  bread  thus  taken  caused  intense  vomiting  and  made  her  violently 
and  painfully  ill,  after  which  for  a  considerable  time  she  loathed  bread. 
These  facts  have  been  ascribed  as  the  cause  of  the  lamentable  infirmity 
under  which  the  man  labored,  as  no  other  peculiarity  or  impression  in  her 
gestation  was  noticed.  In  addition  it  may  be  stated  that  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  the  smell  of  flour  Waller  was  in  the  habit  of  carr}^ing  camphor 
in  his  pocket  and  using  snuff*,  for  if  he  did  not  smell  the  flour,  however 
much  might  be  near  him,  it  was  as  harmless  to  him  as  to  other  men. 

The  authors  know  of  a  case  in  which  the  eating  of  any  raw  fruit  would 
produce  in  a  lady  symptoms  of  asthma  ;  cooked  fruit  had  no  such  effect. 

Food-Superstitions. — ^The  superstitious  abhorrence  and  antipathy  to 
various  articles  of  food  that  have  been  prevalent  from  time  to  time  in  the 
history  of  the  human  race  are  of  considerable  interest  and  well  deserve  some 
mention  here.  A  writer  in  a  prominent  journal  has  studied  this  subject  with 
the  following  result : — 

"  From  the  days  of  Adam  and  Eve  to  the  present  time  there  has  been  not 
only  forbidden  fruit,  but  forbidden  meats  and  vegetables.     For  one  reason  or 
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anotlier  people  have  resolutely  refused  to  eat  any  and  all  kinds  of  flesh,  fish, 
fowl,  fruits,  and  plants.  Thus,  the  apple,  the  pear,  the  strawberrj',  the 
quince,  the  bean,  the  onion,  the  lei^k,  the  asparagus,  the  woodpecker,  the 
pigeon,  the  gt>ose,  the  deer,  the  bear,  the  turtle,  and  the  eel — these,  to  name 
only* a  few  eatables,  have  been  avoided  as  if  unwholesome  or  positively  in- 
jurious to  health  and  digestion. 

'*  As  we  all  know,  the  Jews  have  long  had  an  hereilitarj'  antipathy  to 
pork.  On  the  other  luuid,  swine's  flesh  was  highly  estt»enied  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans.  This  fact  is  revealed  by  the  many  references?  to  pig  as 
a  dainty  bit  of  fo<xl.  At  the  great  festival  held  annually  in  honor  of  De- 
meter,  roast  j)ig  was  the  pih^e  de  resistance  in  the  bill  of  farc^,  because  the  pig 
was  the  saereil  animal  of  Demeter.  Aristophan(»s  in  *  The  Frogs '  niake<^ 
one  of  the  eharaeters  hint  that  some  of  the  others  *  smell  of  roa.*t  pig.* 
Thest*  })eople  undoubtedly  had  been  at  the  festival  (  known  a.s  the  Thesnio- 
phoria )  and  had  ejiten  freely  of  roast  pig.  Those  who  t<K>k  part  in  another 
Greek  mystery-  or  festival  ( known  as  the  Eleusinia  )  abstained  from  certain 
food,  and  alK)ve  all  fmm  b(»ans. 

"  Again,  as  we  all  know,  mice  are  esteemetl  in  China  and  in  some  parts  of 
India.  But  the  ancient  Egyi)tians,  CirtH'ks,  and  Jews  abhorred  mice  and 
would  not  touch  mouse-meat.  Rats  and  field-mice  were  sacred  in  Old  B^ypt, 
and  were  not  to  bt»  eat<Mi  on  this  a(;count.  So,  tfX),  in  some  parts  of  Greece, 
the  mouse  was  the  sacnnl  animal  of  Apollo,  and  mice  were  fed  in  histenipleis 
The  ehos(»n  i)eople  were  forbidden  to  ejit  *  the  weasel,  and  the  mouse,  and  the 
tortoise  after  his  kind.'  These  came  under  the  designation  of  unclean  animals, 
which  were  to  be  avoicUn.!. 

"But  i>eople  have  abstainc^l  from  eating  kinds  of  flesh  which  could  not  be 
callcnl  unclean.  For  example,  the  peoj>le  of  Thebes,  as  ITenKlotus  tells  ns,  ab- 
stjiin(Hl  from  sheep.  Then,  the  ancients  use<l  to  abstain  from  (certain  vegetables. 
In  his  Mtoman  Questions'  Plutarch  asks:  *  Why  do  the  I^itins  abstain 
strictly  fmm  the  flesh  of  the  wo<xlpecker?'  In  onler  to  an.swer  Plutarch's 
question  cornn-tly  it  is  nect»ssary  to  have  some  idea  of  the  i)cculiar  custom  and 
belief  ciiIIkI  ^totemism.'  There  is  a  stag(M>f  society  in  which  {people  claim 
descent  from  and  kinship  with  beasts,  birtls,  vegetables,  and  other  objects. 
This  olyect,  which  is  a  ^  totem,'  or  family  mark,  they  religiously  abstain  from 
eating.  The  members  of  the  tribe  are  divided  into  clans  or  stock.s,  each  of 
which  takes  the  name  of  S4)me  animal,  plant,  or  object,  as  the  bear,  the  buflTalo, 
the  w<M)d]H*ckcr,  the  asjKiragus,  and  so  forth.  No  member  of  the  bear  family 
would  dnrc  to  <'at  bcar-raeat,  but  he  has  no  objection  to  eating  buffalo  steak. 
P^ven  the  marrijige  law  is  based  on  this  belief,  and  no  man  whose  family 
name  is  Wolf  niav  mam'  a  woman  whos(»  familv  name  is  also  Wolf 

**  In  a  general  way  it  may  be  said  that  almost  all  our  food  prohibitions 
spring  from  the  extnionlinarv  custom  generally  called  totemism.  Mr. 
Swan,  who  was  missionary  for  many  years  in  the  Congo  Free  State,  thus  de- 
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scribes  the  custom :  *  If  I  were  to  ask  the  Yeke  people  why  they  do  not  eat 
zebra  flesh,  they  would  reply,  ^Ckijilay  i.e.,  ^  It  is  a  thing  to  which  we  have  an 
antipathy  ; '  or  better,  ^  It  is  one  of  the  things  which  our  fathers  taught  us  not 
to  eat/  So  it  seems  the  word  ^  Bashilang '  means  ^  the  people  who  have  an 
antipathy  to  the  leopard  ; '  the  ^  Bashilamba,'  *  those  who  have  an  antipathy  to 
the  dog,'  and  the  *  Bashilanzefu,'  *  those  who  have  an  antipathy  to  the  ele- 
phant.' In  other  words,  the  members  of  these  stocks  refuse  to  eat  their 
totems,  the  zebra,  the  leopard,  or  the  elephant,  from  which  they  take  their 
names. 

"  The  survival  of  antipathy  to  certain  foods  was  found  among  people  as 
highly  civilized  as  the  Egyptians,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans.  Quite  a  list 
of  animals  whose  flesh  w^as  forbidden  might  be  drawn  up.  For  example,  in 
Old  Eg}'pt  the  sheep  could  not  be  eaten  in  Thebes,  nor  the  goat  in  Mendes, 
nor  the  cat  in  Bubastis,  nor  tlie  crocodile  at  Ombos,  nor  the  rat,  which  was 
sacred  to  Ra,  the  sun-god.  However,  the  people  of  one  place  had  no  scruples 
about  eating  the  forbidden  food  of  another  place.  And  this  often  led  to  re- 
ligious disputes. 

"  Among  the  vegetables  avoided  as  food  by  the  Egyptians  may  be  men- 
tioned the  onion,  the  garlic,  and  the  leek.  Lucian  says  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Pelusium  adored  the  onion.  According  to  Pliny  the  Egyptians  relished 
the  leek  and  the  onion.  Juvenal  exclaims:  *  Surely  a  very  religious 
nation,  and  a  blessed  place,  where  every  garden  is  overrun  with  gods  ! ' 
The  survivals  of  totemism  among  the  ancient  Greeks  are  very  interesting. 
Families  named  after  animals  and  plants  were  not  uncommon.  One  Athe- 
nian gens  J  the  loxidse,  had  for  its  ancestral  plant  the  asparagus.  One  Roman 
geiiSy  the  Piceni,  took  a  woodpecker  for  its  totem,  and  every  member  of  this 
family  refused,  of  course,  to  eat  the  flesh  of  the  woodpecker.  In  the  same 
way  as  the  nations  of  the  Congo  Free  State,  the  Latins  had  an  antipathy  to 
certain  kinds  of  food.  However,  an  animal  or  plant  forbidden  in  one  place 
was  eaten  without  any  compunction  in  another  place.  *  These  local  rites  in 
Roman  times,'  says  Mr.  Lang,  *  caused  civil  brawls,  for  the  customs  of  one 
town  naturally  seemed  blasphemous  to  neighbors  with  a  different  sacred  ani- 
mal. Thus  when  the  people  of  dog-town  were  feeding  on  the  fish  called 
oxyrrhyncus,  the  citizens  of  the  town  which  revered  the  oxyrrhyncus  began 
to  eat  dogs.  Hence  arose  a  riot.'  The  antipathy  of  the  Jews  to  pork  has 
given  rise  to  quite  different  explanations.  The  custom  is  probably  a  relic 
of  totemistic  belief.  That  the  unclean  animals — animals  not  to  be  eaten — 
such  as  the  pig,  the  mouse,  and  the  weasel,  were  originally  totems  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  Professor  Robertson  Smith  believes  is  shown  by  various 
passages  in  the  Old  Testament. 

"  When  animals  and  plants  ceased  to  be  held  sacred  they  were  endowed 
with  sundry  magical  or  mystic  properties.  The  apple  has  been  supposed  to 
possess  peculiar  virtues,  especially  in  the  way  of  health.     *  The  relation  of 
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the  apple  to  health,'  says  Mr.  Conway,  ^  is  traceable  to  Arabia.  Sometimes 
it  is  regarded  as  a  bane.  In  Ilessia  it  is  said  an  apple  must  not  be  eaten  on 
Xew  Year's  Day,  as  it  will  produce  an  abscess.  But  generally  it  is  curative. 
In  Ponierania  it  is  eaten  on  Esister  morning  against  fevers  ;  in  AVestphalia 
(mixeil  with  saftn)n)  against  jaundice ;  while  in  Silesia  an  apple  is  seraiKHl 
from  top  to  stalk  to  cure  diarrhea,  and  upward  to  cure  costivenesi.' 
According  to  an  old  English  fancy,  if  any  one  who  is  sufiering  from  a 
wound  in  the  head  shoidd  eat  strawberries  it  will  lead  to  flital  results.  In 
the  South  of  England  the  folk  say  that  the  devil  puts  his  cloven  foot  upon 
the  blackberries  on  Michaelmas  Day,  and  hence  none  should  be  gathered  or 
eaten  after  that  day.  On  the  other  hand,  in  S(!otland  the  peasants  say  that 
the  devil  thix)ws  his  cloak  over  the  blackberries  and  makes  them  unwhole- 
some after  that  day,  while  in  Ireland  he  is  said  to  stamp  on  the  berries. 
Even  that  huml)le  plant,  tlie  cabbage,  has  been  invested  with  some  mystery. 
It  was  said  that  tlie  fairies  were  fond  of  its  leaves,  and  rode  to  their 
midnight  dances  on  cabbage-stalks.  The  German  women  used  to  siy 
that  *  Biibies  come  out  of  the  cabbage-heads.'  The  Irii??h  peasant  tie*  a 
cabbage-leaf  around  the  neck  for  sore  throat.  According  to  Gerarde,  the 
Spjirtans  ate  watercress  with  their  bread,  finiily  l)elieving  that  it  iuereasied 
their  wit  and  wisdom.     The  old  proverb  is,  ^  Eat  cress  to  learn  more  wit.' 

"  There  is  another  phase  to  fo<Kl-sii]>erstitions,  and  that  is  the  theorv  that 
the  (lualities  ol'  the  eaten  pass  into  the  cjiter.  Mr.  Tylor  refers  to  the  habit 
of  the  Dyak  young  men  in  abstaining  from  deer-meat  lest  it  should  make 
them  timid,  whih*  the  warriors  of  some  South  American  tribes  eat  the  meat 
of  tigers,  stags,  and  boars  for  courage  and  sixhhI.  He  mentions  the  stor\'of 
an  English  gentleman  at  Shanghai  who  at  the  time  of  the  Taeping  attack 
met  his  Chinese  servant  <»arrying  home  the  heart  of  a  rebel,  which  he  intended 
to  eat  to  mak(^  him  bmve.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  truth  in  the  theor\" 
that  the  <|uality  of  focnl  d<Ks  affect  the  mind  and  body.  Buckle  in  his  *  His- 
tor}'  of  Civili«ition'  took  this  view,  and  tried  to  prove  that  the  character  of 
a  people  dei)ends  on  their  diet." 

Idiosyncrasies  to  Drugs. — In  the  absorption  and  the  assimilation  of 
drugs  idiosyncrasies  are  often  noted ;  in  fact,  they  are  so  common  tliat  we 
can  almost  say  that  no  one  drug  acts  in  the  sjime  degree  or  manner  on  differ- 
ent individuals.     In  some   instances  the   untoward  action  assumes   such  a 
serious  asjH'ct  as  to  render  extreme  caution  necessary  in  the  administration  of 
the  most  inert  substances.     A  medicine  ordinarily  so  bland  as  cod-liver  oil 
may  give  rise  to  disagreeable*  eruptions,     diristison  speaks  of  a  boy  ten  vears 
old  who  was  said  to  have  been  killed  by  the  ingestion  of  two  ounces  of  Epsom 
salts  without  inducing  ]>urgation  ;  yet  this  common  pui^  is  universally  a<ed 
without  the  slightest  iear  or  caution.     On  the  other  hand,  the  extreme  tok*r- 
aiiee  exhibited  by  certain  individuals  to  certain  drugs  offers  a  new  phase  of 
this  subject.     There  are  well-authenticated  cases  on  record  in  which  death 
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has  been  caused  in  children  by  the  ingestion  of  a  small  fraction  of  a  grain  of 
opium.  While  exhibiting  especial  tolerance  from  peculiar  disposition  and  long 
habit,  Thomas  De  Quincey,  the  celebrated  English  litterateur,  makes  a  state- 
ment in  his  "  Confessions  "  that  with  impunity  he  took  as  much  as  320  grains 
of  opium  a  day,  and  was  accustomed  at  one  period  of  his  life  to  call  every 
day  for  '^  a  glass  of  laudanum  negus,  warm,  and  without  sugar,"  to  use  his 
own  expression,  after  the  manner  a  toper  would  call  for  a  "  hot-Scotch." 

The  individuality  noted  in  the  assimilation  and  the  ingestion  of  drugs  is 
functional  as  well  as  anatomic.  Numerous  cases  have  been  seen  by  all  physi- 
cians. The  severe  toxic  symptoms  from  a  whiff  of  cocaiu-spray,  the  acute 
distress  from  the  tenth  of  a  grain  of  morphin,  the  gastric  crises  and  profuse 
urticarial  eruptions  following  a  single  dose  of  quinin, — all  are  proofs  of  it. 
The  ^*  personal  equation  "  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  therapeutics, 
reminding  us  of  the  old  rule,  "  Treat  the  patient,  not  the  disease." 

The  idiosyncrasy  may  be  either  temporary  or  permanent,  and  there  are 
many  conditions  that  influence  it.  The  time  and  i>lace  of  administration  ; 
the  degree  of  pathologic  lesion  in  the  subject ;  the  difference  in  the  physio- 
logic capability  of  individual  organs  of  similar  nature  in  the  same  body  ;  the 
degree  of  human  vitality  influencing  absorption  and  resistance  ;  the  peculiar 
epochs  of  life  ;  the  element  of  habituation,  and  the  grade  and  strength  of  the 
drug,  influencing  its  virtue, — all  have  an  important  bearing  on  untoward 
action  and  tolerance  of  poisons. 

It  is  not  in  the  province  of  this  work  to  discuss  at  length  the  explanations 
offered  for  these  individual  idiosyncrasies.  Many  authors  have  done  so,  and 
Lewin  *  has  devoted  a  whole  volume  to  this  subject,  of  which,  fortunately, 
an  English  translation  has  been  made  by  Mulheron,*^  and  to  these  the  inter- 
ested reader  is  referred  for  further  information.  In  the  following  lines 
examples  of  idiosynci'asy  to  the  most  common  remedial  substances  will  be 
cited,  taking  the  drugs  up  alphabetically. 

Acids. — ^Ordinarily  speaking,  the  effect  of  boric  acid  in  medicinal  doses 
on  the  human  system  is  nil,  an  exceptionally  large  quantity  causing  diuresis. 
Binswanger,  according  to  Lewin,  took  eight  gm.  in  two  doses  within  an  hour, 
which  was  followed  by  nausea,  vomiting,  and  a  feeling  of  pressure  and  fulness 
of  the  stomach  which  continued  several  hours.  Molodenkow  ^  mentions  two 
fatal  cases  from  the  external  employment  of  boric  acid  as  an  antiseptic.  In 
one  case  the  pleural  cavity  was  washed  out  with  a  five  per  cent,  solution  of 
boric  acid  and  was  followed  by  distressing  symptoms,  vomiting,  weak  pulse, 
er}^thema,  and  death  on  the  third  day.  In  the  second  case,  in  a  youth  of 
sixteen,  death  occurred  after  w^ashing  out  a  deep  abscess  of  the  nates  with  the 
same  solution.  The  autopsy  revealed  no  change  or  signs  indicative  of  the 
cause  of  death.     Hogner  ^  mentions  two  instances  of  death  from  the  employ- 

*  **  Die  Nebenwirkungen  der  Arzneimittel." 

b  "  The  Untoward  Eflfect  of  Drugs. ' »  Detroit,  1884.      c  704,  I88I,  No.  42.      d  720,  ccii. ,  38. 
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ment  of  2  J  per  cent  solution  of  boric  acid  in  washing  out  a  dilated  stomach. 
The  symptoms  were  quite  similar  to  those  mentioned  by  Molodenkow. 

In  recent  years  the  medical  profession  has  become  well  aware  that  in  its 
application  to  wounds  it  is  possible  for  carbolic  acid  or  phenol  to  exercise 
exceedingly  deleterious  and  even  fatal  consequences.  In  the  eariier  days  of 
antisepsis,  when  operators  and  patients  were  exposed  for  some  time  to  an 
atmoisphere  saturated  with  carbolic  spray,  toxic  symptoms  were  occasionally 
noticed.  Von  Langenbeck  *  spoke  of  severe  carbolic-acid  intoxication  in 
a  bijy  in  whom  carbolic  paste  had  been  used  in  the  treatment  of  abscesses. 
The  same  author  reports  two  instances  of  death  following  the  employment 
of  dry  carf>olized  dressings  after  slight  operations.  Kohler  ^  mentions  the 
death  of  a  man  suffering  from  scabies  who  had  applied  externally  a  solution 
containing  about  a  half  ounce  of  phenol.  Rose  spoke  of  gangrene  of  the 
finger  after  the  application  of  carbolized  cotton  to  a  wound  thereon.  In 
some  cases  phenol  acts  with  a  rapiditj'  equal  to  any  poison.  Taylor  speaks  of 
a  man  who  fell  unconscious  ten  seconds  after  an  ounce  of  phenol  had  been  in- 
gest^^l,  and  in  three  minutes  was  dead.  There  is  recorded  an  account  of  a  man 
of  sixty-four  who  was  killed  by  a  solution  containing  slightly  over  a  dram 
of  phenol.  A  half  ounce  has  frequently  caused  death ;  smaller  quantities 
have  been  followed  by  distressing  symptoms,  such  as  intoxication  (which 
Olshausen  has  noticed  to  follow  irrigation  of  the  uterus),  delirium,  singultus, 
nausea,  rigors,  cephalalgia,  tinnitus  aurium,  and  anasarca.  Hind  ^  mentions 
recovery  after  the  ingestion  of  nearly  six  ounces  of  crude  phenol  of  14  per 
cent,  strength.  There  was  a  case  at  the  Liverpool  Northern  Hospital  ^  in 
which  recover}'^  took  place  after  the  ingestion  with  suicidal  intent  of  four 
ounces  of  crude  carbolic  acid.  Quoted  by  Lewin,  Busch  accurately  describes 
a  cjise  which  may  be  mentioned  as  characteristic  of  the  symptoms  of  carbol- 
isni.  A  boy,  suffering  from  abscess  under  the  trochanter,  was  operated  on 
for  its  relief.  During  the  few  minutes  occupied  by  the  operation  he  was  kept 
under  a  two  per  cent,  carbolic  spray,  and  the  wound  was  afterward  dressed 
with  carbolic  gauze.  The  day  following  the  operation  he  was  seized  with 
vomiting,  which  was  attributed  to  the  chloroform  used  as  an  anesthetic.  On 
th(»  following  morning  the  bandages  were  remove<l  under  the  carbolic  spray ; 
during  the  day  there  was  nausea,  in  the  evening  there  was  collapse,  and  car- 
bolics acid  was  detected  in  the  urine.  The  pulse  became  small  and  frequent 
and  the  temperature  sank  to  35.5°  C.  The  frequent  vomiting  made  it  im- 
possible to  lulminister  remedies  by  the  stomach,  and,  in  spite  of  hypodermic 
injections  and  external  application  of  analeptics,  the  boy  died  fifty  hours 
after  operation. 

R(»covery  has  followed  the  ingestion  of  an  ounce  of  officinal  hydrochloric 
acid.''     Black  *"  mentions  a  man  of  thirtv-nine  who  recovered  after  swallow- 
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ing  1 J  ounces  of  commercial  hydrochloric  acid.  Johnson  *  reports  a  case  of 
poisoning  from  a  dram  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Tracheotomy  was  performed, 
but  death  resulted. 

Burman^  mentions  recovery  after  the  ingestion  of  a  dram  of  dilute 
hydrocyanic  acid  of  Scheele's  strength  (2.4  gm.  of  the  acid).  In  this 
instance  insensibility  did  not  ensue  until  two  minutes  after  taking  the  poison, 
the  retarded  digestion  being  the  means  of  saving  life. 

Quoting  Taafe,  in  1862  Taylor  speaks  of  the  case  of  a  man  who  swallowed 
the  greater  part  of  a  solution  containing  an  ounce  of  potassium  cyanid. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  man  was  found  insensible  in  the  street,  breathing  ster- 
torously,  and  in  ten  minutes  after  the  ingestion  of  the  drug  the  stomach-pump 
was  applied.  In  two  hours  vomiting  began,  and  thereafter  recovery  was 
rapid. 

Mitscherlich  speaks  of  erosion  of  the  gums  and  tongue  with  hemorrhage 
at  the  slightest  provocation,  following  the  long  administration  of  dilute  nitric 
acid.     This  was  possibly  due  to  the  local  action. 

According  to  Taylor,  the  smallest  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  causing  death 
is  one  dram.  Ellis  ^  describes  a  woman  of  fifty  who  swallowed  an  ounce 
of  oxalic  acid  in  beer.  In  thirty  minutes  she  complained  of  a  burning  pain 
in  the  stomach  and  was  rolling  about  in  agony.  Chalk  and  water  was 
immediately  given  to  her  and  she  recovered.  Woodman  ^  reports  recovery 
after  taking  \  ounce  of  oxalic  acid. 

Salicylic  acid  in  medicinal  doses  frequently  causes  untoward  symptoms, 
such  as  dizziness,  transient  delirium,  diminution  of  vision,  headache,  and 
profuse  perspiration  ;  petechial  eruptions  and  intense  gastric  symptoms  have 
also  been  noticed. 

Sulphuric  acid  causes  death  from  its  corrosive  action,  and  when  taken 
in  excessive  quantities  it  produces  great  gastric  disturbance ;  however, 
there  are  persons  addicted  to  taking  oil  of  vitriol  without  any  apparent 
untoward  effect.  There  is  mentioned  a  boot-maker  ®  who  constantly  took  \ 
ounce  of  the  strong  acid  in  a  tumbler  of  water,  saying  that  it  relieved  his 
dyspepsia  and  kept  his  bowels  open. 

Antimony. — It  is  recorded  that  |  grain  of  tartar  emetic  has  caused 
death  in  a  child  and  two  gmins  in  an  adult.  Falot  ^  reports  three  cases  in 
which  after  small  doses  of  tartar  emetic  there  occurred  vomiting,  delirium, 
spasms,  and  such  depression  of  vitality  that  only  the  energetic  use  of  stimu- 
lants saved  life.  Beau  »  mentions  death  following  the  administration  of  two 
doses  of  1 J  gr.  of  tartar  emetic.  Preparations  of  antimony  in  an  ointment 
applied  locally  have  caused  necrosis,  particularly  of  the  cranium,  and 
Hebra^^  has  long  since  denounced  the  use  of  tartar  emetic  ointment  in 
affections  of  the  scalp.     Carpenter  ^  mentions  recovery  afl^r  ingestion  of  two 
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drams  of  tartar  emetic.  Behrends  *  describes  a  case  of  catalepssy  with 
nuiiiiii,  in  which  a  dose  of  40  gr.  of  tartar  emetic  was  tolerated^  and  Mor- 
gtif^ni  sjH^ks  of  a  man  who  swallowed  two  drams,  immediately  vomited, 
and  recMivered.  Instances  like  the  last,  in  which  an  excessive  amount  of 
a  iK)ison  by  its  snddon  emetic  action  induces  vomiting  before  there  is  absorp- 
tion of  a  sufficient  quantity  to  cause  death,  are  sometimes  noticed.  McCreerr  ^ 
mentions  a  case  of  accidental  ])oisoning  with  half  an  ounce  of  tartar  emetk 
successfully  treated  with  green  tea  and  tannin.  Mason  ^  reports  reoovenr 
after  taking  80  gr,  of  tartar  emetic. 

Arsenic. — ^The  sources  of  arsenical  poisoning  arc  so  curious  as  to  de- 
siTvc  mention.  Confwtioncrj',  wall-}xii>er,  dyes,  and  the  like  are  examples. 
In  other  i»asc»s  we  note  money-counting,^  the  colored  candles  of  a  Christmas 
tnnV*  jKiper  collars/  ball- wreaths  of  artificial  flowers,^  ball-dresses  made  of 
griH^n  tarlatan,*'  i)laying  cards,*   liat-lining,  ^  and  fly-papers.^ 

I^izin  has  rt>[H)n(.Hl  a  case  in  which  erythematous  pustules  appeared  after 
the  exhibition  ihu'ing  fifteini  days  of  the  f  gr.  of  arsenic.  Macnal  *  speak«  of 
an  eniption  simihir  to  that  of  nunisles  in  a  {xitient  to  whom  he  Iiad  given  bat 
thnv  dn>|>s  of  Fowler  s  solution  for  the  short  period  of  three  days.  Pkrein 
s;iys  that  in  a  gi>uty  jwtient  for  whom  he  prescribed  ^  gr.  of  potassium 
arseniate  ilaily,  ow  the  thinl  day  there  appeared  a  bright  red  eruption  of  the 
faiv,  nivk,  upjHT  jmrt  of  the  trunk  and  flexor  surfaces  of  the  joints,  and  an 
tHlematous  condition  i>f  the  eyelids.  The  symptoms  were  preceded  bv  rest- 
li'ssness,  headai*lu\  and  lunit  of  the  skin,  and  subsided  gradually  after  the 
stH»nd  or  thinl  day,  des<|uamation  nmtinuing  for  nearly  ti*'o  months.  After 
they  had  subsidtnl  entiivly,  the  exhibition  of  arsenic  again  aroused  them,  and 
this  time  they  wen*  aiVomjKUiiiHl  by  sidivation.  Charcot  and  other  French 
authors  have  notiixnl  the  Innjuent  ixvurrence  of  suspension  of  the  sexual 
instinct  during  the  administration  of  Fowler's  solution.  Jackson  "*  speak? 
of  nvoveiy  after  the  ingi^stion  of  two  ininct^  of  arsenic  by  the  earlv  emplov- 
ment  of  an  emetic.  Walsh "  n*jH>rts  a  cjise  in  which  600  g^r.  of  arsenic 
wen*  taken  without  iiyury.  The  n^narkable  tolerance  of  arsenic  eaters  is  wril 
known,  TayK^r  asstM'ts  that  the  smalkvt  lethal  <lose  of  arsenic  has  been  two 
gr.,  but  Taixlieu  mentions  an  instamv  in  which  ten  <^u.  (li  gr.)  has  caused 
death.  Mackenzie "  s[H\iks  of  a  nuui  who  swallowed  a  large  quantitv  uf 
arsenic  in  lumps,  and  nwiviil  no  tniitment  for  sixteen  hour^,  but  recovered. 
It  i<  added  that  tnnu  two  massi^>  jvisseil  by  the  anus  105  gr.  of  arvienie  were 
obiaiuevl. 

lu  s(K'aking  of  the  tolenuKv  of  belladonna,  in  1859  Fuller  mentioDed  a 
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child  of  fourteen  who  in  eighteen  days  took  37  grains  of  atropin ;  a  child 
of  ten  who  took  seven  grains  of  extract  of  belladonna  daily,  or  more  than 
two  ounces  in  twenty-six  days ;  and  a  man  who  took  64  grains  of  the  extract 
of  belladonna  daily,  and  from  whose  urine  enough  atropin  was  extracted  to 
kill  two  white  mice  and  to  narcotize  two  others.  Bader  has  observed  grave 
symptoms  following  the  employment  of  a  vaginal  suppository  containing 
three  grains  of  the  extract  of  belladonna.  The  dermal  manifestations,  such 
as  urticaria  and  eruptions  resembling  the  exanthem  of  scarlatina,  are  too  well 
known  to  need  mention  here.  An  enema  containing  80  grains  of  belladonna 
root  has  been  followed  in  five  hours  by  death,  and  Taylor  '^^  has  mentioned 
recovery  after  the  ingestion  of  three  drams  of  belladonna.  In  1864 
Chambers  reported  to  the  Lancet  the  recovery  of  a  child  of  four  years  who 
took  a  solution  containing  J  grain  of  the  alkaloid.  In  some  cases  the  idiosyn- 
crasy to  belladonna  is  so  marked  that  violent  symptoms  follow  the  application 
of  the  ordinary  belladonna  plaster.  Maddox  *  describes  a  case  of  poisoning 
in  a  music  teacher  by  the  belladonna  plaster  of  a  reputable  maker.  She  had 
obscure  eye-symptoms,  and  her  color-sensations  were  abnormal.  Locomotor 
equilibration  was  also  affected.  Golden  ^  mentions  two  cases  in  which  the 
application  of  belladonna  ointment  to  the  breasts  caused  suppression  of  the 
secretion  of  milk.  Goodwin  ^  relates  the  history  of  a  case  in  which  an  in- 
fent  was  poisoned  by  a  belladonna  plaster  applied  to  its  mother's  breast  and 
died  within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  first  application  of  the  plaster.  In 
1881  Betancourt  spoke  of  an  instance  of  inherited  susceptibility  to  belladonna, 
in  which  the  external  application  of  the  ointment  produced  all  the  symptoms 
of  belladonna  poisoning.  Cooper  ^  mentions  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  fol- 
lowing the  application  of  extract  of  belladonna  to  the  scrotum.  Davison 
reports  poisoning  by  the  application  of  belladonna  liniment.  Jenner  and 
Lyman  also  record  belladonna  poisoning  from  external  applications. 

Rosentlial  ®  reports  a  rare  case  of  iK)isoning  in  a  child  eighteen  months 
old  who  had  swallowed  about  a  teaspoonful  of  benzin.  Fifteen  minutes  later 
the  child  became  unconscious.  The  stomach-contents,  which  were  promptly 
removed,  contained  flakes  of  bloody  mucus.  At  the  end  of  an  hour  the  radial 
pulse  was  scarcely  perceptible,  respiration  was  somewhat  increased  in  fre- 
quency and  accompanied  with  a  rasping  sound.  The  breath  smelt  of  benzin. 
The  child  lay  in  quiet  narcosis,  occasionally  throwing  itself  about  as  if  in  pain. 
The  pulse  gradually  improved,  profuse  perspiration  occurred,  and  normal 
sleep  intervened.  Six  hours  after  the  poisoning  the  child  was  still  stupefied. 
The  urine  was  free  from  albumin  and  sugar,  and  the  next  morning  the  little 
one  had  perfectly  recovered. 

There  is  an  instance  mentioned '  of  a  robust  youth  of  twenty  who  by  a 
mistake  took  a  half  ounce  of  cantharides.     He  was  almost  immediately 
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seized  with  violent  heat  in  the  throat  and  stomach,  pain  in  the  head,  and 
intense  hiiming  on  urination.  These  symptoms  progressively  increased,  were 
followed  by  intense  sickness  and  almost  continual  vomiting.  In  the  evening 
he  jMLssed  great  quantities  of  blood  from  the  urethra  with  excessive  pain  in 
the  urinary  tract.  On  the  third  day  all  the  symptoms  were  less  violent  and 
the  vomiting  had  ceased.     Recovery  was  complete  on  the  fifteenth  day. 

Digitalis  has  been  frequently  obser\'ed  to  produce  dizziness,  fainting, 
disturl>ances  of  vision,  vomiting,  diarrhea,  weakness  of  the  pulse,  and  depiv&- 
sion  of  temix*niture.  These  phenomena,  however,  are  generally  nodced 
after  continued  administration  in  re{>eated  doses,  the  result  being  doubtless 
due  to  cumulative  action  caused  bv  abnormally  slow  elimination  bv  the  kid- 
neys.  Traul>e  *  obscTveil  the  presence  of  skin-aflTection  after  the  use  of  digi- 
talis in  a  case  of  iK»ri(*anlitis.  Tardieu  has  seen  a  fluid-dram  of  the  tincture 
of  digitalis  cause  alarming  svmi)tom3  in  a  young  woman  who  was  pregnant. 
He  also  4£Uotes  cases  of  death  on  the  tenth  day  from  ingestion  of  20  grains 
of  the  extnict,  and  on  the  fifth  day  from  2  J  grams  of  the  infusion.  Xohuhom  ^ 
mentions  a  death  fn>ni  what  might  l)e  called  chronic  digitalis  poisoning. 

Then*  is  a  dek*terious  practice  of  some  of  the  Irish  pcasantrj*  connected 
with  their  iK^lief  in  fairies,  which  consists  of  giving  a  cachetic  or  rachitic  child 
large  doses  of  a  pi-epanition  of  fox-glove  (Irish — luss-more,  or^rreat  herb),  to 
drive  4)ut  or  kill  the  fairy  in  th(»  child.  It  was  sui>jK)sed  to  kill  an  unlial- 
h)wed  rliild  and  cure  a  hallowed  one.  In  the  Hebrides,  likewij^e,  there  were 
many  ciiscs  ol*  similar  iH)isoning. 

Ki)idenii<»s  of  ergotism  have  l)een  reconkKl  from  time  to  time  since  the 
days  o(  (lalen,  x\m\  were  due  to  i>overty,  wrt^tclu'dness,  and  famine,  n^ulting 
in  thr  fiHHling  u|x»n  ergotizml  bivad.  Ai'c^onling  to  Wocxi,*"*^  gangrenous  er- 
p»ii<in,  ov  **  Ignis  Siicor''  of  the  Middle  Ages,  killed  40,000  pen!K)ns  in 
S»uth\vestrrn  Franiv  in  1>*J2  A.  D.,  and  in  112S-29,  in  Paris  alone,  14,000 
jM'rsons  jktisIuhI  fnuu  this  malady.  It  is  dt»scrilK^  as  commencing  with 
itrhings  and  lormications  in  the  feet,  severe  \yA\\\  in  the  back,  contractions  in 
thr  nius<'les,  nauswi,  giihliness,  ajxithy,  with  alM>rti4m  in  pregnant  women,  in 
suokliniT  women  ilrvinir  of  milk,  and  in  maidens  with  amenorrhea.  After 
^*\wv  time,  deep,  heavy  aching  in  the  limbs,  intense  feeling  of  coldness,  with 
real  o»ldness  of  the  surlaecs,  pn»found  ajKUhy,  and  a  sense  of  utter  weari- 
nr-<  di-velop  :  tlu'ii  a  dark  sjnn  api>ears  on  the  nose  or  one  of  the  extremi- 
ties, all  sensibility  is  lost  in  the  atiVrtiHl  jxirt,  the  skin  assumes  a  livid  red 
hue.  and  a«lynainie  sympt^nns  in  severe  eases  di»ei>en  as  the  gangrene  spreads, 
until  tinally  death  endues.  Very  gt^nerally  the  api)etite  and  digestion  are 
j>reserved  to  the  la^-t,  and  not  rari'ly  there  is  a  most  ferocious  hunger.  Wood 
also  mention^  a  s]Hi'ii's  of  ergtuism  chanieterizetl  by  epileptic  paroxysms, 

which  he  eall<  **  >uismiHlie  erir^»tism."    Prentiss ''  mentions  a  brunette  of  fortv- 
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two.  under  the  influence  \>i  ergi>t.  who  exhibited  a  peculiar  depression  of 
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spirits  with  hyateric  phenomena,  although  deriving  much  benefit  from  the 
administration  of  the  drug  from  the  hemorrhage  caused  by  uterine  fibroids. 
After  taking  ergot  for  three  days  she  felt  like  crying  all  tlie  time,  became 
irritable,  and  stayed  in  be<l,  being  all  day  in  tears.  Tlie  natural  disposition 
of  the  patient  ^\'as  entirely  opposed  to.tliese  manifestations,  as  she  was  even- 
tempered  and  exceptionally  pleasant. 

In  addition  to  the  instance  of  the  fatal  ingestion  of  a  dose  of  Epsom 
salts  already  quoted,  Lang  '  mentions  a  woman  of  tliirty-five  who  took  four 
ounces  of  this  purge.  She  experienced  burning  pain  in  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  t<^ther  with  a  sense  of  asphyxiation.  There  was  no  put^ng  or 
vomiting,  but  she  became  paralyzed  and  entered  a  state  of  coma,  dying  fifteen 
minutes  after  ingestion. 

lodin  Preparations. — The  eruptions  following  the  administration  of 
small  doses  of  potassium  iodid  are  frequently  noticed  (Fig.  189),  and  at 
the  ^me  time  lai^  quantities 
of  albumin  liave  been  seen  in 
the  urine.  Potassmm  lotlid  al 
though  generalh  spoken  of  as  a 
poisonous  drug  b\  graduallv  in 
creasing  the  dose  can  be  given  in 
such  enormous  quantities  as  to 
be  almost  be>ond  the  bounds  of 
credence,  se\eral  drams  being 
given  at  a  dose  On  the  other 
hand,  eight  grains  ha\  e  produced 
alarming  symptoms  ^  In  the 
extensive  use  of  iodoform  as  a 
dressing  instances  of  untoward 

effects,  and  even  fatal  ones,  have  been  noticed,  the  majority  of  tlicm  l>eing 
due  to  careless  an<l  injudicious  application.  In  a  French  journal "  there  is 
mentioned  the  history  of  a  man  of  twenty-five,  suspected  of  urethral  ulcer- 
ation, who  submitted  to  the  local  application  of  one  gram  of  iodoform.  Deep 
narcosis  and  anesthesia  were  induced,  and  two  hours  after  awakening  his 
breath  smelled  strongly  of  iodoform.  Tliere  are  two  similar  instances 
recorded  in  England.'* 

Pope  •  mentions  two  fatal  cases  of  lead-poisoning  from  diachylon  plaster, 
self-administered  for  the  purpose  of  prtidueing  abortion.  I^ead  water-pipes, 
the  use  of  cosmetics  and  hair-dyes,  coloring  matter  in  confectionery-  and  in 
pastry,  habitual  biting  of  silk  threads,  imperfectly  burnt  potter}-,  and  cooking 
bread  with  painted  wood '  have  been  mentioned  as  causes  of  chronic  lead- 
poisoning. 


« 476,  1891. 

^476,  Mar  31,  1879. 
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Mercury. — Amistrimg*  mentions  recovery  after  ingestion  of  l^dnmi 
of  corn)sive  sublimate,  and  Lodge  ^  speaks  of  recoveiy  after  a  do6C  oontain- 
ing  100  grains  of  the  siilt.     It  is  said*^  that  a  man  swallowed   80  gnins 
of  menniric  ehh)rid   in  wliiskey  and  water,  and  vomited  violently  about  ten 
minutes  afterward.     A  mixture  of  albumin  and  milk  was  given   to  him, 
ami  in  about  twenty-five  minutes  a  l>olus  of  gold-leaf  and   reduced  iron ;  in 
eight  days  he  |HTfi»etly  reeovercd.     Severe  and  even   fatal   ]>oissoning  mar 
result  fix>m  the  extiTnal  application  of  mercun-.     Meeres^  mentionsacose  in 
whieli  a  solution  (tw(»  grains  to  the  fluid-ounce)  applied  to  the  head  of  a  child 
of  nine  for  the  relief  of  tinea  tonsurans  crause<l  diarrhea,  profuse  salivation, 
markinl  pmstration,  and  finally  death.     Washing  out  the  va^na  ^th  a  solu- 
tion of  (H)rn>sive  sublimate,  1  :  2000,  has  c-aused  severe  and  even  fatal  poidoo- 
ing/'      lion(»t'-*''  miMitions  death  after  the  inunction  of  a  mercurial  ointment, 
and  instances  of  distressing  sidivation  from  such  medication  are  quite  eonunoo. 
There  an*  various  dermal  atfWtions  which  sometimes  follow  the  exhibition  of 
meix'ury  and  assume  an  erythematous  tvjK?.     The  susceptibility  of  some  per- 
sons to  (*:iloini*U  the  slightest  dose  causing  profuse  salivation  and  ]iainfiil  onl 
sympti»ms,  is  so  common  that   few  physicians  administer  niercurj"  to  their 
jwitients  without  some  knowltnlgt*  of  their  susct»ptibility  to  thi.s  drug.     Blim- 
k\v\  ^  n»lates  a  curious  case  <H*curring  in  the  times  when  mercury  was  given  in 
gi*eat  (|uantities,  in  which  ti»  n^lieve  obstinate  c<mstij>ation  a    half  ounce  of 
cnidi*  mnx'ury  was  administereil  and  reiK'atetl  in  twelve  hour^.      Scores  of 
globules  of  ineriMir}'  siH»n  ap|Knireil  over  a  vi'sicate<l  surface,  the    result  of  a 
piH'viiUis  blistrr  applietl  ti*  tiie  epig:istric  region.     Blundol,  not  satisfied  with 
llic  at'tuality  t»f  the  phmomena,  submitttnl  iiis  case  to  Dr.  I-«ister,  who,  after 
raiH'ful  cxanunatiiuu  pnuiinnuHHl  the  globules  metallic. 

Oils. — Mauvc/in  >=  telN  o{  the  ingt^stion  of  threi*  drams  of  CTOton  oil  bv 
a  rliiM  of  <ix.  tblK»wtHl  l>y  vomiting  and  rapid  nvover}'.  There  was  nodiar- 
rlna  in  tlii<  t';ise.  \\\mh1  tpiot«»s  Cowan  in  mentitming  the  case  of  a  child  of 
f"iir,  wh«»  in  two  tlays  nHH»veri*il  tnun  a  twisj^nrnful  of  croton  oil  taken  on  a 
v\\\  -t.-niaclu  Adams  niw  rei^»verA-  in  an  adult  at\er  ingestion  of  the  same 
ai!;'»i;!it.  Thm^  i-^  ii^vnliiP'  an  instance  of  a  woman  who  took  altout  an 
•  »uni-f.  a!id.  cnie^i^  being  pHMhutnl  threi^uarters  of  an  hour  afterward  bv 
iiiu-'tanL  <ht'  finallv  iwiweiiil.  Then*  is  a  nH.*ord  in  which  so  small  a  diiee 
a-  rlinv  minima  i<  <np|Mk>t'«I  to  iiave  killiMl  a  cliild  of  thirteen  montfasJ 
At'i'-'nliuij:  tt>  WtMHl,  (liac^unini  mentiims  a  case  in  which  24  grmins  of  the 
dniir  pn.»ViHl  tatal  in  as  many  hours. 

Castor  oil  i<  usually  I'on^idinHl  a  hamiU^ss  drug,  but  the  castor  bean, 
tnMu  whii-h  it  i-<  dfrivtsl.  iiuitains  a  {HMS4>nous  acrid  principle,  three  such 
Ivan-*  having  sutHii'^l  to  prinhuv  drath  in  a  man.     Doubdess  some  of  the  in- 

^  HM.  !<<:.  l^».  i^O'-M.  !><<   ii..  T20.  «  124,  1S63.  310. 

«t  47ti.  Sopt.   l<;,  l-i71.  "^  OtU.  1S^":.  No.  47.  ^  4Ta  1830.  767. 
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stances  in  which  castor  oil  has  produced  symptoms  similar  to  cholera  are  the 
results  of  the  administration  of  contaminated  oil. 

The  untoward  effects  of  opium  and  its  derivatives  are  quite  numerous. 
Graubius  treated  an  old  woman  in  whom,  after  three  days,  a  single  grain  of 
opium  produced  a  general  desquamation  of  the  epidermis  ;  this  peculiarity  was 
not  accidental,  as  it  was  verified  on  several  other  occasions.  Hargens^^ 
speaks  of  a  woman  in  whom  the  slightest  bit  of  opium  in  any  form  produced 
considerable  salivation.  Gastric  disturbances  are  quite  common,  severe 
vomiting  being  produced  by  minimum  doses ;  not  infrequently,  intense 
mental  confusion,  vertigo,  and  headache,  lasting  hours  and  even  days,  some- 
times referable  to  the  frontal  region  and  sometimes  to  the  occipital,  are  seen 
in  certain  nervous  individuals  after  a  dose  of  from  J  to  |^  gr.  of  opium. 
These  symptoms  were  familiar  to  the  ancient  physicians,  and,  according  to 
Lewin,  Tralles  reports  an  observation  with  reference  to  this  in  a  man,  and 
says  regarding  it  in  rather  unclassical  Latin  :  "  .  .  .  per  multos  dies  pon- 
derosissimum  caput  circumgestasse."  Convulsions  are  said  to  be  observed  after 
medicinal  doses  of  opium.  Albers  *  states  that  twitching  in  the  tendons, 
tremors  of  the  liands,  and  even  paralysis,  have  been  noticed  after  the  inges- 
tion of  opium  in  even  ordinary  doses.  The  "  pruritus  opii,''  so  familiar  to 
physicians,  is  spoken  of  in  the  older  writings.  Dioscorides,  Paulus  Aegineta, 
and  nearly  all  the  writers  of  the  last  century  describe  this  symptom  as  an 
annoying  and  unbearable  affection.  In  some  instances  the  ingestion  of  opium 
provokes  an  eruption  in  the  form  of  small,  isolated  red  spots,  wliich,  in  their 
general  character,  resemble  roseola.  Rieken  **  remarks  that  when  these  spots 
spread  over  all  the  body  they  present  a  scarlatiniform  appearance,  and  he 
adds  that  even  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  mouth  and  throat  may  be 
attacked  with  erethematous  inflammation.  Behrend  ^  observed  an  opiimi 
exanthem,  which  was  attended  by  intolerable  itciiing,  after  the  exhibition  of 
a  quarter  of  a  grain.  It  was  seen  on  the  chest,  on  the  inner  surfaces  of  the 
arms,  on  the  flexor  surfaces  of  the  forearms  and  wrists,  on  the  thiglis,  and 
posterior  and  inner  surfaces  of  the  legs,  terminating  at  the  ankles  in  a  stri|3e- 
like  discoloration  about  the  breadth  of  three  fingers.  It  consisted  of  closely 
disposed  papules  of  the  size  of  a  pin-head,  and  several  days  after  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  eruption  a  fine,  bran-like  desquamation  of  the  epidermis 
ensued.  Brand  ^  has  also  seen  an  eruption  on  the  trunk  and  flexor  surfaces, 
accompanied  with  fever,  from  the  ingestion  of  opium.  Billroth  ®  mentions 
the  case  of  a  lady  in  whom  appeared  a  feeling  of  anxiety,  nausea,  and  vomit- 
ing after  ingestion  of  a  small  fraction  of  a  grain  of  opium ;  she  would 
rather  endure  her  intense  pain  than  suffer  the  untoward  action  of  the 
drug.  According  to  Lewin,  Brochin  ^  reported  a  case  in  which  the  idiosyn- 
crasy to  morphin  was  so  great  that  ^  of  a  grain  of  the  drug  administered 

»  161,  xxvi.,  225.  b  720,  cvii.,  22.  c  199^  1879,  626. 
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liyjx)derniically  ciiused  irregularity  of   the  respiration,    suspension  of  the 
heart-l^t,  and  profountl  narcosis.    According  to  the  same  authority,  Wemich 
has  called  attention  to  paresthesia  of  the  sense  of  taste  afler  tiie  employment 
of  raoq>hin,  which,  according  to  his  observation,   is  particularly  prone  to 
su(K?rvene   in  jmtients  who  are   much   reduced  and    in    persons   otherwise 
healthy  who  have  suffered  from  prolonged  inanition.     These  effects  are  prob- 
ably due  to  a  central  excitation  of  a  similar  nature  to  that  produced  by  san- 
tonin.    Persons  thus  attacked  complain,  shortly  after  the    injection,  of  an 
intensely  sour  or  bitter  taste,  which  for  the  most  part  ceases  after  elimination 
of  the  morphin.    Von  Graefe  and  Sommerfrodt  si)eak  of  a  spasm  of  accom- 
mtxlation  occurring  after  ingestion  of  medicinal  doses  of  morphin.     There 
are  several  cases  on  re(x)rd  "  in  which  death  has  been  produced  in  an  aduk 
by  the  use  of  A  to  \  grain  of  morphin.     Ac»cording  to  Wood,  the  maximum 
doses  fi-om  whicli   recovery  1ms  occurred  without  emesis  are   55   grain:^  uf 
solid  opium,  and  six  ounces  of  laudiinum.    According  to  the  same  authority,  in 
1 854  there  was  a  case  in  which  a  babe  one  day  old  was  killed  by  one  minim 
of  laudanum,  and  in  another  case  a  few  drops  of  paregoric  proved  fatal  to  a 
child  of  nine  months.     Doubtful   instances  of  death  from  opium  are  given, 
one  in  an  adult  female  *'  after  30  grains  of  Dover's  i>owder  given  in  divided 
dos<\'«,  an<l  another '' after  a  dose  of  \  grain  of  morphin.      Yavorski  ^  cites 
a  rather  n^inarkable  instance  of  morphin-jK)isoning  with  recoverj'  :  a  female 
t(M)k  30  grains  of  acetate  of  moqJiin,  and  as  it  did  not  act  quickly  enough 
she  t<H>k  an  a<lditional  dose  of  i  ounce  of  laudanum.     After  this  she  slept 
a  few  lioui-s,  and  awoke  complaining  of  being  ill.     Yavorski  ssiw  her  about 
an  hour  later,  and  l)y  pn>dueing  emesis,  and  giving  cotfce,  atn>pin,  and  tincture 
of  musk,  he  savinl  Iut  life.     Pyle  *  describes  a  juigilist  of  twenty-two  who, 
in  a  lit  of  desjxMideney  after  a  debauch  (in  which  he  had  taken  repeated  doses 
of  morphin  sulpluit<*),  took  with  suicidal  intent  thrive  teasjx>onfuls  of  moq^hin ; 
aft<T  rigoixms  tix'jitnu^nt  he  revivi^l  and  was  discharged  on  the  next  day  per- 
fectly well.    Potassium  j)ermanganate  was  usimI  in  this  case.     ChafTee  ^  &])eaks 
of  rtvovery  after  the  ingestion  of  18  grains  of  mor})hin  without  vomiting. 

In  chronic  opium  eating  the  amount  of  this  drug  which  can  Iw  ingested 
with  safety  assumes  astounding  pi'oiM)rti<  >ns.  In  his  "  Confessions ''  De  Quincey 
remarks :  **  Strange  as  it  may  sound,  I  had  a  little  before  this  time  desi*ended 
sud<lenly  an<l  without  <'onsi(lerable  eftbrt  from  320  grains  of  opium  (8000 
drops  of  laudanum)  per  <lay  to  40  grains,  or  \  j>art.  Instantaneously,  and 
as  if  l)y  magic,  theclou<l  of  profoundest  melancholy  which  rested  on  my  brain, 
lik<'  some  black  vajK)rs  that  I  have  seen  roll  away  fn^m  the  summitif  of  the 
mountains,  drew  of!'  in  one*  <lay, — {xissed  off  with  its  nmrky  banners  as  simul- 
taneously as  a  ship  that  has  been  stran<led  and  is  floated  off  by  a  spring^tidt 

*  Tliat  iiinvctli  altogetlier,  it* it  move  at  all.* 

a  S21>.  16?^.  »•  260.  July,  lf?82.  c  sig^  j^n.  3,  iggs, 
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Now,  then,  I  was  again  happy  ;  I  took  only  a  thousand  drops  of  laudanum 
per  day,  and  what  was  that  ?  A  latter  spring  had  come  to  close  up  the  sea- 
son of  youth  ;  my  brain  performed  its  functions  as  healthily  as  ever  before  ; 
I  read  Kant  again,  and  again  I  understood  him,  or  fancied  that  I  did." 
There  have  been  many  authors  who,  in  condemning  De  Quincey  for  unjustly 
throwing  about  the  opium  habit  a  halo  of  literary  beauty  which  has  tempted 
many  to  destruction,  absolutely  deny  the  truth  of  his  statements.  No  one  has 
any  stable  reason  on  which  to  found  denial  of  De  Quincey's  statements  as  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  doses  he  was  able  to  take  ;  and  his  frankness  and  truth- 
fulness is  equal  to  that  of  any  of  his  detractors.  William  Rosse  Cobbe,  in  a 
volume  entitled  "  Dr.  Judas,  or  Portrayal  of  the  Opium  Habit,"  gives  with 
great  frankness  of  confession  and  considerable  purity  of  diction  a  record  of 
his  own  experiences  with  the  drug.  One  entire  ciiapter  of  Mr.  Cobbe's  book 
and  several  portions  of  other  chapters  are  devoted  to  showing  tiiat  De  Quincey 
was  wrong  in  some  of  his  statements,  but  notwithstanding  his  criticism  of 
De  Quincey,  Mr.  Cobbe  seems  to  have  experienced  the  same  adventures  in 
his  dreams,  showing,  after  all,  that  De  Quincey  knew  the  eflPects  of  opium, 
even  if  he  seemed  to  idealize  it.  According  to  Mr.  Cobbe,  there  are  in  the 
United  States  upward  of  two  millions  of  victims  of  enslaving  drugs  entirely 
exclusive  of  alcohol.  Cobbe  mentions  several  instances  in  which  De  Quincey's 
dose  of  320  grains  of  opium  daily  has  been  surpassed.  One  man,  a  resident 
of  Southern  Illinois,  consumed  1072  grains  a  day ;  another  in  the  same 
State  contented  himself  with  1685  grains  daily  ;  and  still  another  is  given 
whose  daily  consumption  amounted  to  2345  grains  per  day.  In  all  cases  of 
laudanum-takers  it  is  probable  that  analysis  of  tlie  commercial  laudanum 
taken  would  show  the  amount  of  opium  to  be  greatly  below  that  of  the  offici- 
nal proportion,  and  little  faith  can  be  put  in  the  records  of  large  amounts  of 
opium  taken  when  the  deduction  has  been  made  from  the  laudanum  used. 
Dealers  soon  begin  to  know  opium  victims,  and  find  them  ready  dupes  for 
adulteration.  According  to  Lewin,  Samter  mentions  a  case  of  morphin-habit 
which  was  continued  for  three  years,  during  which,  in  a  period  of  about  three 
hundred  and  twentj'^-three  days,  upward  of  2 J  ounces  of  morphin  was  taken 
daily.  According  to  the  same  authority,  Eder  reports  still  larger  doses.  In  the 
case  observed  by  him  the  patient  took  laudanum  for  six  years  in  increasing 
doses  up  to  one  ounce  per  day ;  for  eighteen  months,  pure  opium,  commencing 
with  15  grains  and  increasing  to  2J  drams  daily ;  and  for  eighteen  months 
morphin,  in  commencing  quantities  of  six  grains,  which  were  later  increased 
to  40  grains  a  day.  When  deprived  of  their  accustomed  dose  of  morphin  the 
suflferings  which  these  patients  experience  are  terrific,  and  they  pursue  all 
sorts  of  deceptions  to  enable  them  to  get  their  enslaving  drug.  Patients  have 
been  known  to  conceal  tubes  in  their  mouths,  and  even  swallow  them,  and 
the  authors  know  of  a  fatal  instance  in  which  a  tube  of  hypodermic  tablets 
of  the  drug  was  found  concealed  in  the  rectum. 
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The  administration  of  8ucli  an  inert  substance  as  the  infiision  of  orange- 
peel  has  been  sufficient  to  invariably  produce  nervous  excitement  inapatiem 
afflictiH.1  with  carcinoma. 

Sonuenschcin  n»fers  to  a  case  of  an  infant  of  five  weeks  who  died  ivm 
the  effects  of  one  phosphorous  match  head  containing  only  y^^-  grain  of 
pliosphonis.  There  arc  certain  people  who  by  reason  of  a  special  suscepti- 
bility cannot  tolerate  plKKSpiiorus,  and  the  exhibition  of  it  causes  in  them 
nausea,  oppression,  and  a  fettling  of  pain  in  tlie  epigastric  region,  tormina  and 
tenesmus,  accompanicKl  with  diarrhea,  and  in  rare  cases  jaundice,  sometimes 
lasting  several  months.  In  such  ]>ersons  -^^  grain  is  csipable  of  causing  the 
fort^going  symptoms.  In  1882  a  man  was  admitted  to  Guy's  Hospital,  Loo- 
don,  after  he  liad  taken  half  of  a  six{)enny  jx)t  of  phosphorous  paste  in  whi^ 
key,  and  was  subsequently  discsharged  completely  recovered, 

A  j)eeuliar  feature  of  jJiospiiorus-poisoning  is  necrosis  of  the  jaw.  This 
affection  was  first  noticed  in  1838,  s<x>n  after  the  introduction  of  the  manu- 
facture of  phosphorous  matches.  In  late  years,  owing  to  the  introduction  of 
precautions  in  their  manufacture,  the  disease  has  become  much  less  common. 
The  tipping  of  the  mateii  sticks  is  accomplished  by  dipping  their  ends  ini 
warm  solution  of  a  comi)osition  of  phosphorus,  chlorate  of  potassium,  wiik 
pirticlcs  of  gn)und  flint  to  assist  friction,  some  coloring  agent,  and  Iridi 
glue.  From  the  cont(»nts  of  the  dip])iug-])ans  fumes  constantly  arise  into  the 
faces  of  the  workmen  and  dipjxjrs,  and  in  cutting  the  sticks  and  paekiif 
the  matches  the  hands  are  constantly  in  contact  with  phosphorus.  The 
region  chiefly  airecte<l  in  this  poisoning  is  the  jaw-bone,  but  the  inflammation 
may  sprea<l  to  the  adjoining  bones  and  involve  the  vomer,  the  z^'goraa,  the 
IkmJv  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  aud  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  Ixine.  It 
is  supposed  that  conditions  in  which  the  jK'riosteum  is  ex|H>sed  are  favorable 
to  the  ]>rogress  of  the  disease*,  and,  accortling  to  Hirt,  workmen  with  diseased 
teeth  are  aiVectt^d  thn^e  times  as  readily  as  those  with  healthy  teeth,  and  are 
therefore  carefully  exclndc^d  from  some  of  the  factories  in  America, 

I*rentiss  of  Washingtim,  T).  C,  in  1881*  rejK>rted  a  remarkable  case  of 
pilocarpin  idiosyncrasy  in  a  blonde  of  twenty-five.  He  was  consulted  bv 
the  patient  lor  constipation.  IaxXvv  on  symptoms  of  cystitis  developed,  and 
an  ultimate  diagnosis  of  py(^litis  of  the  right  kidney  was  made.  Uremic 
symptoms  were  avoidenl  by  the  constant  use  of  pilocarpin.  Between  Decem- 
ber 10,  1880,  and  Fel)ruary  22,  1881,  the  pitient  liad  22  sweats  from  pilo- 
carpin. Tiie  action  usually  lasted  from  two  to  six  hours,  and  quite  a  large 
dose  was  at  length  neccssaiy.  The  idiosyncrasy  noted  was  found  in  the  hair, 
w^hich  at  first  was  quite  light,  afterwaixl  (jhestnut-brown,  and  ]VIay  1,  1881, 
almost  j)ure  l>lack.  The  growth  of  the  hair  became  more  vigorous  and 
thicker  than  formerly,  and  as  its  color  darkened  it  became  coarser  in  piopor- 
tion.     In  March,  188U,  Prentiss  sjiw  his  patient,  and  at  that  time  her  hair  was 
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dark  brown,  having  returned  to  that  color  from  black.  Prentiss  also  reported 
the  following  case  *  as  adding  another  to  the  evidence  that  jaborandi  will 
produce  the  effect  mentioned  under  favorable  circumstances  :  Mrs.  L.,  aged 
seventy-two  years,  was  suffering  from  Bright's  disease  (contracted  kidney). 
Her  hair  and  eyebrows  liad  been  snow-white  for  twenty  years.  She  suf- 
fered greatly  from  itching  of  the  skin,  due  to  the  uremia  of  the  kidney- 
disease  ;  tlie  skin  was  harsh  and  dry.  For  this  symptom  fluid  extract  of 
jaborandi  was  prescribed  with  the  effect  of  relieving  the  itching.  It  was 
taken  in  doses  of  20  or  30  drops  several  times  a  day,  from  October,  1886,  to 
Februar)'^,  1888.  During  the  fall  of  1887  it  was  noticed  by  the  nurse  that 
the  eyebrows  were  growing  darker,  and  that  the  hair  of  the  head  was  darker 
in  patches.  These  patches  and  the  eyebrows  continued  to  become  darker, 
until  at  the  time  of  her  death  they  were  quite  black,  the  black  tufts  on  the 
head  presenting  a  very  curious  appearance  among  the  silver-white  liairs  sur- 
rounding them. 

Quinin  being  such  a  universally  used  drug,  numerous  instances  of  idio- 
svncrasv  and  intolerance  have  been  recorded.  Chevalier  ^  mentions  that 
through  contact  of  the  drug  workmen  in  the  manufacture  of  quinin  are  liable 
to  an  affection  of  the  skin  which  manifests  itself  in  a  vesicular,  papular,  or 
pustular  eruption  on  different  parts  of  the  body.  V^pan  ^  mentions  a  lady 
who  took  1|  grains  and  afterward  2|  grains  of  quinin  for  neuralgia,  and  two 
days  afterward  her  body  was  covered  with  purpuric  spots,  which  disapi>eared 
in  the  course  of  nine  days  but  reappeared  after  the  administration  of  the 
drug  was  resumed.  Lewin  says  that  in  this  case  the  severity  of  the  eruption 
was  in  accordance  with  the  size  of  the  dose,  and  during  its  existence  there 
was  bleeding  at  the  gums  ;  he  adds  that  Gouchet  also  noticed  an  eniption  of 
this  kind  in  a  lady  who  after  taking  quinin  expectorated  blood.  The  pe- 
techise  were  profusely  spread  over  the  entire  body,  and  they  disappeared  after 
the  suspension  of  the  drug.  Danbceuf,  Garraway,*^  Hemming,®  Skinner,^ 
and  Cobner  «  mention  roseola  and  scarlatiniform  erythema  after  minute  doses 
of  quinin.  In  nearly  all  these  cases  the  accompanying  symptoms  were  differ- 
ent. Heusinger^  speaks  of  a  lady  who,  after  taking  \  grain  of  quinin,  ex- 
perienced headache,  nausea,  intense  burning,  and  edema,  together  with  nodular 
erythema  on  the  eyelids,  cheeks,  and  portion  of  the  forehead.  At  another 
time  \\  grains  of  the  drug  gave  rise  to  herpetic  vesicles  on  the  cheeks,  fol- 
lowed by  branny  desquamation  on  elimination  of  the  drug.  In  other  patients 
intense  itching  is  experienced  after  the  ingestion  of  quinin.  Peters*  cites 
an  instance  of  a  woman  of  sixty-five  who,  after  taking  one  grain  of  quinin, 
invariably  exhibited  after  an  hour  a  temperature  of  from  104°  to  105°  F., 
accelerated  pulse,  rigors,  slight  delirium,  thirst,  and  all  the  appearances  of 
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ill-defined  fever,  which  would  pass  off  in  from  twelve  to   twenty-four  honni 
Peters  witnessed  this  idiosyncrasy  several  times  and  believed  it  to  be  perm- 
nent.     The  most  unpleasant  of  the  untoward  symptoms  of  quinin  exhilntioD 
are  the  disturbanc^es  of  the  organs  of  sj)ecial  sense.     Photophobia,  and  ev€i 
transient  amblyopia,  have  been  observed  to  follow  small  doses.      In  the  ex- 
amination of  cases  of  the  untoward  effects  of  quinin  upon  the  eye,  Enapp 
of  New  York  found  the  ])<)wer  of  sight  diminisheil  in  various  d^^rees,  and 
rarely  amaurosis  and  innnobility  of  the  pu])ils.     Acconling  to  Lewin,  the 
]X)rceptions  of  color  and  light  are  always  diminished,  and  although  the  disorder 
may  last  for  some  time  the  prognosis  is  favorable.    The  varieties  of  the  distnib- 
ances  of  the  functions  of  the  ear  range  from  tinnitus  aurium  to  congestion  causing 
complete  deafness.     The  gastro-intestinal  and  genito-urinary  tracts  are  espe- 
cially disposed  to  untoward  action  by  quinin.   There  is  a  case  recorded  in  which, 
after  the  slightest  dose  of  quinin,  tingling  and  burning  at  the  meatus  urira- 
rius  were  exi)ericnced.     According  to  Lewin,  there  is  mentioned  in  the  case 
reported  by  Gauchet  a  symptom  quite  unique  in  the  literature  of  quinin,  \Tt, 
hemoptysis.     Simon  de  Ronchard  *  first  noted  the  occurrence  of  several  cases 
of  hemoptysis  following  the  administration  of  doses  of  eight  grains  daily. 
In  the  i)ersons  thus  attacked  the  lungs  and  heart  were  healthy.      Hemoptysis 
promptly  ceased  with  the  suspension  of  the  drug.     When   it  was  renewed, 
blood  agiiin  appeared  in  the  sputa.     Taussig  **  mentions  a  curious  mistake,  in 
which  an  ounce  of  quinin  sulpliate  was  administered  to  a  jMitient  at  one  dose; 
the  only  sympt^)ms  noticed  were  a  stuporous  condition  and   complete  deaf- 
ness.    No  antidote  was  given,  and  the  ]>atient  perfectly  recovcrcnl  in  a  week. 
In  malarious  countri(»s,  and  particularly  in  the  malarial  fevers  of  the  late  war, 
enormous  (piantities  of  quinin  were  frequently  given.     In  fact,  at  the  present 
day  in  some  parts  of  the  South  quinin  is  constantly  kept  on  the  table  as  a 
prophylactics  constituent  of  the  diet. 

Skinner'' noticed  the  occurrence  of  a  scarlatiniform  eruption  in  a  woman 
aft(T  the  dose  of  yjU-  grain  of  strychnin,  which,  however,  disappeared  with 
thediscontinuanc<»  of  the  drug.  There  was  a  man  in  London  in  1865  ^  who 
died  in  twcMity  minutes  after  the  ingestion  of  \  grain  of  strychnin.  Wood 
sp<»aks  of  a  cjise  in  which  the  administration  of  j^  grain  killed  a  child  three 
and  one-half  months  old.  Gray  ^  speaks  of  a  man  who  took  22  grains  and 
was  not  s(?en  for  about  an  hour.  He  had  vomited  some  of  it  immediatelv 
after  taking  the  dose,  and  was  successfully  tn^ited  with  chloral  hydrate.  A 
curious  ttise  is  mention<Hl  in  which  three  mustard  plasters,  one  on  the  throat, 
one  on  the  back  of  the  nock,  and  another  on  the  left  shoulder  of  a  woman, 
producx'd  symptoms  snnihir  to  strychnin  poisoning.  They  remained  in  posi- 
tion for  about  thirty  minutes,  and  alxnit  thirty  hours  afterward  a  painful 
stinging  sensation  commenced  in  the  back  of  the  neck,  followed  by  violent 
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twitching  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  arms,  and  legs,  which  continued  in 
regular  succession  through  the  whole  of  the  night,  but  after  twelve  hours 
yielded  to  hot  fomentations  of  poppy-heads  applied  to  the  back  of  the  neck. 
It  could  not  be  ascertained  whether  any  medicine  containing  strychnin  had 
been  taken,  but  surely,  from  the  symptoms,  such  must  have  been  the  case. 

Tobacco. — O'Neill  *  gives  the  history  of  a  farmer's  wife,  aged  forty,  who 
wounded  her  leg  against  a  sewing-machine,  and  by  lay  advice  applied  a  hand- 
ful of  chopped  wet  tobacco  to  it,  from  which  procedure,  strange  to  say,  serious 
nicotin-poisoning  ensued.  The  pupils  were  dilated,  there  were  dimness  of 
vision,  confusion  of  thought,  and  extreme  prostration.  The  pulse  was  scarcely 
apparent,  the  skin  was  white  and  wet  with  clammy  perspiration.  Happily, 
strychnin  was  given  in  time  to  effect  recovery,  and  without  early  medical 
assistance  she  would  undoubtedly  have  succumbed.  There  are  several  similar 
cases  on  record. 

Although  not  inunediately  related  to  the  subject  of  idiosyncrasy,  the  fol- 
lowing case  may  be  mentioned  here  :  Ramadge  ^  speaks  of  a  young  French- 
man, suffering  from  an  obstinate  case  of  gonorrhea,  who  was  said  to  have  been 
completely  cured  by  living  in  a  newly  painted  house  in  which  he  inhaled 
the  odors  or  vapors  of  turpentine. 

White  ®  speaks  of  a  case  of  exanthematous  eruption  similar  to  that  of  ivy- 
poison  in  mother  and  child,  which  was  apparently  caused  by  playing  with  and 
burning  the  toy  called  "  Pharaoh's  serpent  egg." 

The  idiosyncrasies  noticed  in  some  persons  during  coitus  are  quite 

interesting.  The  Ephcmerides  mentions  a  person  in  whom  coitus  habitually 
caused  vomiting,  and  another  in  whom  excessive  sexual  indulgence  provoked 
singultus.  Sometimes  exaggerated  tremors  or  convulsions,  particularly  at 
the  moment  of  oi^asm,  are  noticed.  Females  especially  are  subject  to  this 
phenomenon,  and  it  is  seen  sometimes  in  birds. 

Winn**  reports  the  case  of  a  man  who,  when  prompted  to  indulge  in 
sexual  intercourse,  was  immediately  prior  to  the  act  seized  with  a  fit  of 
sneezing.  Even  the  thought  of  sexual  pleasure  with  a  female  was  sufficient 
to  provoke  this  peculiar  idiosyncrasy. 

Sullivan®  mentions  a  bride  of  four  weeks,  who  called  at  the  doctor's 
office,  saying  that  in  coitus  her  partner  had  no  difficulty  until  the  point  of 
culmination  or  orgasm,  when  he  was  seized  with  complete  numbness  and 
lost  all  pleasurable  sensation  in  the  penis.  The  numbness  was  followed  by  a 
sensation  of  pain,  which  was  intensified  on  the  slightest  motion,  and  which 
was  at  times  so  excruciating  as  to  forbid  separation  for  upward  of  an  hour, 
or  until  the  penis  had  become  flaccid.  The  woman  asked  for  advice  for  her 
unfortunate  husband's  relief,  and  the  case  was  reported  as  a  means  of  obtain- 
ing suggestions  from  the  physicians  over  the  country.     In  response,  one 
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th(K)ry  was  advanced  that  this  man  had  been  in  the  habit  of  mastiiTbotiif 
and  had  a  stricture  of  tlie  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra,  asgociated 
with  an  ulcer  of  the  prostate  involving  the  ejaculatory  ducts,  or  an  inflammh 
tory  condition  of  all  the  tissues  compressed  by  the  ejaculatorj'  muscles. 

Hendrichsen  *  quotes  a  case  in  which  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the 
levator  ani  occurred  during  coitus,  and  the  penis  could  not  be  withdrawn 
while  this  condition  lasted ;  and  in  support  of  this  circumstance  Hendricb- 
sen  mentions  that  Marion  Sims,  Beigel,  and  Budin  describe  spasmodic  con- 
tractions of  the  levator  ani,  constricting  the  vagina  ;  he  also  cites  an  instance 
under  his  personal  observatiim  in  which  this  spasm  was  excited  by  both 
vaginal  and  rectal  examination,  although  on  the  following:  day  no  such  con- 
dition could  be  produced.  In  this  connection,  among  the  older  writers,  Bo^ 
ellus*^*  gives  the  historj-  of  a  man  who  before  coitus  rubbed  his  virile 
member  with  musk,  and,  similar  to  the  connection  of  a  dog  and  bitch,  w» 
held  fast  in  his  wife's  vagina ;  it  was  only  after  the  injection  of  great  quanti- 
ties of  water  to  soften  the  parts  tliat  separation  was  obtained.  Diemerbroeck** 
confirms  this  singular  ])r()perty  of  nmsk  by  an  analogous  ol>8er>'ation,  in 
which  the  ludicrous  metluKl  of  throwing  cold  water  on  the  persons  was  pnc- 
tise<l.     Schurig  also  relates  the  history  of  a  similar  instance. 

Among  the  peculiar  effects  of  coitus  is  its  deteriorating  eflTect  on  the 
healing  process  of  wounds.  Boerliaave,  Par6,  and  Fubricius  Hildaniis  all 
s]x?ak  of  this  untoward  effect  of  venery,  and  in  modem  times  Poncet  ha^ 
made  obser\'ations  at  a  hospital  in  Lyons  which  prove  that  during  the  pro- 
cess of  healing  wounds  are  unduly  and  harmfully  influenced  by  coitus^  and 
cites  confirmatory  instances.  Poncet  also  remarks  tliat  he  found  on  nine 
(H'casions,  by  placing  a  thermometer  in  the  rectum,  that  the  temperature  was 
about  1  ^  F.  lower  just  before  than  after  coitus,  and  that  during  the  act  the 
temjx'rature  gradually  rose  above  normal. 

TIktc  are  many  associate  conditions  which,  under  the  exciting  influence  of 
w>itus,  provoke  harmful  effec»ts  and  even  a  fatal  Issue.  Deguise  ^  mentions  a 
man  who  had  coitus  18  times  in  ten  hours  with  most  disastrous  effectN 
Cabn)lius  -^''  si>eiiks  of  a  man  who  took  a  potion  of  aphrodisiac  properties,  in 
which,  among  other  things,  he  put  an  enormous  dose  of  cantharides.  The 
anticipation  of  the  effect  of  his  dose,  tliat  is,  the  mental  influence,  in  addition 
tt)  the  actual  therapeutic;  eflfc^t,  grtatly  distressed  and  excited  him.  Alm««t 
beyond  belief,  it  is  said  that  he  approached  his  wife  eighty-seven  times  duriiif 
the  night,  spilling  nuich  sjK»rm  on  the  sle<^ping-bed.  Cabrolius  was  called  to 
see  this  man  in  the  moniing,  and  found  him  in  a  most  exhausted  condition, 
but  still  having  the  supix)sed  consecutive  ejaculations.  Exhaustion  progress 
rapidly,  and  death  siK)n  terminated  this  erotic  crisis.  Lawson  is  accredited 
with  sjiying  that  among  the  Marquesan  tribe  he  knew  of  a  woman  who  dui^ 
ing  a  single  night  had  intercoui'se  with  103  men. 
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Among  the  older  writers  there  are  instances  reported  in  which  erection 
and  ejaculation  took  place  without  the  slightest  pleasurable  sensation.  Clau- 
dius exemplifies  this  iact  in  his  report  of  a  Venetian  merchant  who  had  vig- 
orous erections  and  ejaculations  of  thick  and  abundant  semen  without  either 
tingling  or  pleasure. 

Attila,  King  of  the  Huns,  and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  leaders  of  the 
German  hosts  which  overran  the  Roman  Empire  in  its  decline,  and  whose 
enormous  army  and  name  inspired  such  terror  that  he  was  called  the  "  Scourge 
of  God,''  was  supposed  to  have  died  in  coitus.  Apoplexy,  organic  heart  dis- 
orders, aneurysms,  and  other  like  disorders  are  in  such  cases  generally  the 
direct  cause  of  death,  coitus  causing  the  death  indirectly  by  the  excitement 
and  exertion  accompanying  the  act. 

Bartholmus,  Benedictus,  Borellus,  Pliny,  Morgagni,  Plater,  h  Castro, 
Forestus,  Marcellus  Doumtus,  Schurig,  Sinibaldus,  Schenck,  the  Ephemerides, 
and  many  others  mention  death  during  coitus ;  the  older  writers  in  some 
cases  attributed  the  fetal  issue  to  excessive  sexual  indulgence,  not  considering 
the  possibility  of  the  associate  direct  cause,  which  most  likely  would  have 
been  foimd  in  case  of  a  necropsy. 

Suspended  Animation. — ^Various  opinions  have  been  expressed  as  to 
the  length  of  time  compatible  with  life  during  which  a  jierson  can  stay  under 
water.  Recoveries  from  drowning  furnish  interesting  examples  of  the  sus- 
pension of  animation  for  a  protracted  period,  but  are  hardly  ever  reliable,  as 
the  subject  at  short  intervals  almost  invariably  rises  to  the  surface  of  the 
water,  allowing  occasional  respiration.  Taylor  '^^  mentions  a  child  of  two 
who  recovered  after  ten  minutes'  submersion  ;  in  another  case  a  man  recovered 
after  fourteen  minutes'  submersion.  There  is  a  case  reported  in  this  countrj'  * 
of  a  woman  who  was  said  to  have  been  submerged  twenty  minutes.  Gu6rard  ^ 
quotes  a  case  happening  in  1774,  in  which  there  was  submersion  for  an  hour 
with  subsequent  recovery ;  but  there  hardly  seems  sufficient  evidence  of  this. 

Green  °  mentions  submersion  for  fiftxicn  minutes  ;  Douglass,**  for  fourteen 
minutes ;  Laub,®  for  fifteen  minutes ;  Povall  ^  gives  a  description  of  three 
persons  who  recovered  after  a  submersion  of  twenty-five  minutes.  There  is 
a  case  in  French  literature,*  apparently  well  authenticated,  in  which  submer- 
sion for  six  minutes  was  followed  by  subsequent  recovery. 

There  have  been  individuals  who  gave  exhibitions  of  prolonged  submer- 
sion in  large  glass  aquariums,  placed  in  full  view  of  the  audience.  Taylor 
remarks  that  the  person  known  some  years  ago  in  London  as  "  Lurline" 
could  stay  under  water  for  three  minutes.  There  have  been  several  exhibi- 
tionists of  this  sort.  Some  of  the  more  enterprising  seat  themselves  on  an 
artificial  coral,  and  surrounded  by  fishes  of  divers  hues  complacently  eat  a 
meal  while  thus  submerged.     It  is  said  that  quite  recently  in  Detroit  there 
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was  a  performer  who  accomplished  the  feat  of  remaining  under  water  ion 
minutes  and  eight  seconds  in  full  view  of  the  audience.      Miss  Larline  s^ram 
about  in  her  aquarium,  which  was  brilliantly  illuminated^  ate,  reclined,  and 
ai){)eared  to  be  taking  a  short  nap  during  her  short  immersion.    In  Paris,  isome 
yrars  since,  theixi  was  exhibited  a  creature  called  "  I'honime-poisson,"  vko 
jKTformKi  feats  similar  to  Lurline,  including  the  smoking  of  a  cigarette  held 
entirely  in  his  mouth.     In  all  these  exhibitions  all  sorts  of  artificial  means 
are  used  to  make  the  submersion  apj)ear  long.     Great  ceremony,  music,  and 
the  counting  of  the  s(»con<ls  in  a  loud  voice  from  the  stage,  all  tend  to  maW 
the  time  api)ear  much  longer  than  it  really  is.     However,  James  Finney  in 
London,  April  7,  188G,  stayed  under  water  four  minutes,  twenty-nine  and 
one-fourth  seconds,  and  one  of  his  feats  was  to  pick  up  70  or  80  gold-plated 
half-jHMinies  with  his  mouth,  his  hands  being  securely  tied  1>ehind  his  back, 
and  never  emerging  from  his  tank  until  his  feat  was  fully  accomplished.     In 
company  with  his  sister  lie  playe<l  a  giime  of  "  nap  "  under  water,  using  pora^ 
lain  cards   and   turning  th(»m  to  the  view   of  the  audience.      "  Professor 
EncH'hs "  recently  staytMl  under  water  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  fc>r  four  minutes, 
forty-six  and  one-fifth  scK'onds.     The  best  previous  record  was  four  minutes, 
tliirty-five  seconds,  made  by  **  Professor  Beaumont ''  at  Melbourne  on  Decem- 
ber 10,  1893. 

For  the  most  satisfactory  examples  of  prolonged  submersion  we  must  look 
to  the  divers,  jxirticularly  the  natives  who  trade  in  coral,  and  the  pearl  fishers. 
Diving  is  an  anci(»nt  custom,  and  even  legendary  exploits  of  this  nature  are 
recordc^d.  Homer  comjiares  the  fidl  of  Hector's  chariot  to  the  action  of  a 
diver ;  and  six^cially  trained  men  were  employed  at  the  Siege  of  Syracuse, 
their  mission  being  to  lal)oriously  scuttle  the  enemy's  vessels.  jMany  of  the 
old  iiistorians  mention  diving,  and  Herodotus  speaks  of  a  diver  bv  the  name 
of  8(yllias  who  was  engagwl  by  Xerxes  to  recover  some  articles  of  value 
whi<'h  had  been  sunk  on  some  Persian  vessels  in  a  tempest.  Eg^'ptian  divers 
are  mentioneil  by  Plutarch,  who  says  that  Anthony  ^vas  deceived  bv  Cleopatm 
in  a  fishing  contest  by  securing  expert  divers  to  place  the  fish  u^k>ii  the  hooks. 
There  was  a  historical  or  rather  legendary  character  by  the  name  of  Didion, 
who  was  noted  for  his  exploits  in  the  river  Meuse.  He  had  the  ability  to 
stay  !uid<.T  water  a  considerable  length  of  time,  and  even  to  catch  fish  while 
submerge<l. 

There  was  a  famous  diver  in  Sicily  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  oenturv 
whose  feat^  arc  recordcxl  in  the  writings  of  Ah^xander  ab  Alexandre,  Pon- 
tanus,  and  Father  Kircher,  the  Jesuit  savant.  This  man's  name  \*'as  Nicolas, 
born  of  poor  parents  at  Catania.  From  his  infancy  he  showed  an  extraoid]- 
nar}'  j)ower  of  diving  and  swimming,  and  from  his  compatriots  soon  acquind 
various  names  indicative  of  his  capacity.  He  became  very  well  known 
throughout  Sicily,  and  for  his  patron  had  Frederick,  King  of  Naples.  In  the 
present  day,  the  si)onge-fishers  and  pearl-fishers  in   the    West    Indies,  the 
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Mediterranean,  the  Indian  Seas,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  invite  the  attention 
of  those  interested  in  the  anomalies  of  suspended  animation.  There  are  many 
marvelous  tales  of  their  ability  to  remain  under  water  for  long  periods.  It 
is  probable  that  none  remain  submerged  over  two  minutes,  but,  what  is  more 
remarkable,  they  are  supposed  to  dive  to  extraordinary  depths,  some  as  much 
as  150  to  200  feet.  Ordinarily  they  remain  under  water  from  a  minute  to  one 
and  a  half  minutes.  Remaining  longer,  the  face  becomes  congested,  the  eyes 
injected,  the  sputum  bloody,  due  to  rupture  of  some  of  the  minute  vessels  in 
the  lung.  It  is  said  by  those  who  have  observed  them  carefiiUy  that  few  of 
these  divers  live  to  an  advanced  age.  Many  of  them  suflFer  apoplectic  attacks, 
and  some  of  them  become  blind  from  congestion  of  the  ocular  vessels.  The 
Syrian  divers  are  supposed  to  carry  weights  of  considerable  size  in  their 
hands  in  order  to  facilitate  the  depth  and  duration  of  submersion.  It  is  also 
said  that  the  divers  of  Oceanica  use  heavy  stones.  According  to  Guyot- 
Daub^s,^^  in  the  Philippine  Isles  the  native  pearl-fishers  teach  their  children 
to  dive  to  the  depth  of  25  meters.  The  Tahitians,  who  excited  the  admiration 
of  Cook,  are  noted  for  their  extraordinarj'  diving.  Speaking  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  island  of  Fakaraya,  near  Tahiti,  de  la  Quesnerie  says  that  the 
pearl-fishers  do  not  hesitate  to  dive  to  the  depth  even  of  100  feet  after  their 
coveted  prizes.  On  the  Ceylon  coast  the  mother-of-pearl  fishers  are  under  the 
direction  of  the  English  Government,  w^hich  limits  the  duration  and  the  prac- 
tice of  this  occupation.  These  divers  are  generally  Cingalese,  who  practise 
the  exercise  from  infancy.  As  many  as  500  small  boats  can  be  seen  about 
the  field  of  operation,  each  equipped  with  divers.  A  single  diver  makes 
about  ten  voyages  under  the  water,  and  then  rests  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat, 
when  his  comrade  takes  his  place.  Among  other  native  divers  are  the  Arabs 
of  Algeria  and  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mexican  coast. 

It  might  be  well  to  mention  here  the  divers  who  work  by  means  of  apjm- 
latus.  The  ancients  had  knowledge  of  contrivances  whereby  they  could  stay 
under  water  some  time.  Aristotle  speaks  of  an  instniment  by  which  divers 
could  rest  under  water  in  communication  with  the  air,  and  compares  it  with 
the  tnink  of  an  elephant  wading  a  stream  deeper  than  his  height.  In  the 
presence  of  Cliarles  V.  diving  bells  were  used  by  the  Greeks  in  1540.  In 
1660  some  of  the  cannon  of  the  sunken  ships  of  the  Spanish  Armada  were 
raised  by  divers  in  diving  bells.  Since  then  various  improvements  in  sub- 
marine armor  have  been  made,  gradually  evolving  into  the  present  perfected 
diving  apparatus  of  to-day,  by  which  men  work  in  tlie  holds  of  vessels  sunk 
in  from  120  to  200  feet  of  water.  The  enormous  pressure  of  the  water  at  these 
great  depths  makes  it  necessary  to  have  suits  strong  enough  to  resist  it. 
Lambert,  a  celebrated  English  diver,  recovered  £90,000  in  specie  from  the 
steamer  Alphonso  XII.,  a  Spanish  mail  boat  belonging  to  the  Lopez  line, 
which  sank  off  Point  Gando,  Grand  Canary,  in  26J  fathoms  of  water.  For 
nearly  six  months  the  salvage  party,  despatched  by  the  underwriters  in  May, 
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1885,  persevennl  in  tlic  operations;  two  divers  lost  their  lives,  the  gidda 
bait  being  in  the  treasun^rooni  beneath  the  three  decks,  but  Lambert  finisiied 
the  tjLsk  sucecsstiillv. 

Deep-sea  divers  only  aeqnire  profieiency  after  long  training.  It  is  aid 
that  as  a  rnle  divers  are  in(lisiK>stKl  to  taking  apprentices,  as  they  are  afnii 
of  their  vocation  lx*ing  erowded  and  their  present  ample  remuneration  dimiih 
islied.  At  present  there  are  several  schools.  At  Chatham,  ^England,  thcw 
is  a  school  of  snbniarine  mining,  in  which  men  are  trained  to  lay  torpedoes 
and  complete  harbor  defense.  Most  of  these  divers  can  work  six  hours  at  a 
time  in  from  35  to  50  feet  of  water.  Divers  for  the  Royal  Xa  vv  are  tnined 
at  Sheerness.  When  sufficiently  trained  to  work  at  the  depth  of  loOfict 
si'iunen-divers  an*  fully  (lualifiiKl,  and  are  drafted  to  the  various  ships.  Thif 
arc*  connected  with  an  air-pump  in  charge  of  trustworthy  men  ;  they  signal  fit 
their  t(H)ls  and  material,  as  well  as  air,  by  means  of  a  special  line  for  this  piu^ 
pose.  At  some  distance  below  the  water  the  extraordinaiy  "weight  of  the 
suits  cannot  be  felt,  and  the  divei*s  work  as  well  in  armor  as  in  ordinaij 
laboring  clothes.  One  famous  diver  says  that  the  only  mipleasant  experience 
he  ever  had  in  his  career  as  a  diver,  not  excepting  the  occasion  of  his  first  div«^ 
was  a  drununing  in  the  ears,  as  a  consequence  of  which,  after  remaining  under 
water  at  a  certain  work  for  nine  hours,  he  completely  lost  the  use  of  one  ear 
for  three  months,  during  which  time  he  suffered  agony  with  the  earache.  These 
men  exhibit  absolute  indiflerence  to  the  dangers  attached  to  their  calling,  and 
some  have  been  known  to  sleep  many  fathoms  beneath  the  surface.  Both 
by  means  of  their  signal  lines  and  by  writing  on  a  slate  they  keep  their  asso- 
ciates infornuH^l  of  the  ])rogress  of  their  work. 

Suspension  of  the  Pulse. — In  s(jme  eaists  the  pulse  is  not  apparent  for 
many  days  before  actual  death,  and  there  have  been  instances  in  which,  al- 
though the  })ulse  ceased  for  an  extended  peri<xl,  the  ])atient  made  an  ultimate 
recoveiy.  In  reviewing  the  older  literature  wt  find  tliat  Ballonius*®  men- 
tions an  inst:mc<»  in  whi(;h  th(»  pulse  was  not  ap])arent  for  fourteen  davs  before 
cN)mplet<*  asphyxia.  Ramazzini  ^"^  describi^s  a  case  of  cessation  of  the  poke 
four  (lays  before  death.  Schenck""^  details  the  histon'  of  a  case  in  which  the 
pulse  ceased  for  three  days  an<l  asphyxia  was  almost  total,  but  the  patient 
eventually  reci^vered.  There  is  a  noteworthy  obser\'ation*  in  \vhich  there  was 
cessjition  of  tli(»  pulse  for  nhie  days  without  a  fatal  issue. 

Sonu*  j)ersons  swni  to  have  a  preternatural  control  over  their  circulatorT 
system,  apj){n'ently  enabling  them  to  pnKluce  suspension  of  caxdiac  more- 
ment  at  will.  Cheyne  speaks  of  a  Colonel  Townshend  who  appeared  to 
lK)ssess  the  jx>wer  of  dying,  as  it  were,  at  will, — ^tliat  is,  so  susjx^nduig  the 
hwirt's  action  that  no  pulsation  could  bo  detected.  After  lying  in  this  state 
of  lifelessness  for  a  short  ]>erio<l,  life  would  become  slowly  estnblislied  with- 
out any  consciousness  or  volition  on  the  man's  part     The  longest  period  in 
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which  he  remained  in  this  deiith-like  condition  was  about  thirty  minutes.  A 
postmortem  examination  of  this  person  was  awaited  with  great  interest ;  but 
after  his  death  nothing  was  found  to  explain  the  power  he  possessed  over  his 
heart 

'  who  had  the  power  of 

I  respiration  was  appar- 

Burning  and  pricking 

iiad  no  api)arent  eifect 

ntary  sus|)ension  of  the 
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V  ..  :f-!r:>r  — .-■'  i-  r-?a-ir-^  3.T  •hows  cireulatorv  movement!, 
i..«.  ^  ■.•  :- ■-'"..•'■—  -r  •:!  ^>  --HI-:  :  •'^  cdnirmeni,  fasting:  should  be  com- 
■ ::-.'.  ■  -.-  -1.---  V  .-fi  r .  ••  cj-iiL.-i:  rur:  zzi^'j^T  '*f  men  wIm>s^  minds  werear- 
'.    -.  ■    .-    V    -i    .  :r:i.j,  Mr-ir  dir-v.  iz>i  Tb..  aL-j  exercised   much  phv<ical 

}Ll-:'-     -:-  M::-  ->  iiAir-    t-r.::  "i-r^r  fi^rtV»niiances  by  taking  a  larp 

-^:„  •  -—/  •-r~Zi:  •  -iir^-."  thu*  Ijeci^ming  narcc>tized.  Li 
-•.  .  1-  i  -t '..  /:>:  t»>ml»,  which  still  further  favop? 
i.-'ji' -ill.  _:•:-•  »r»i  viral  K-tliargy  ;  in  this  conditifio 
u:*."  V  --!i.r.  Whrn  resurrected  thev  are  onlv  liv 
!-•:  >r— z"  i  TiD.  ha^^aid,  debilitateil,  and  wa&teJ 
."-i.-  •:.  c  :l-r  ai::h"ritv  of  Sir  Claude  Wade,  with 
-":-:r.;^  :_:l"  :  ■;<  ■  \  :-  '--"— i  iz  ir.  m-t-n'^ii-iis  ?t;ite  at  I^iliore  in  1837. 
j.y:  V  _-..  ■  ._  .  .  •  :  \--^5L-  ji'.r-T.  '..»r  ir-^^ntvil  all  thc  ap]K*iirances  of  0 cl«d 
:•-.•-  :..  T..-  -«-  :-:«:  it^..-  ■ -r-  -Lniikrii  ainl  stitT,  and  the  head  reclim^ 
r.  rl.r  -  _■  .:■  •  .  -..;r  .:.-:•  7  :Sv  >r.:Iy  ?*ru  in  a  c<.»rj><e.  There  was  no  pul- 
s-.::  1  :  -  >  --.r  -  ir:-r>-  :"  ::.r  ami  '-r  tt-mple — in  fact,  no  really  visiWe 
~L'  -  :  .::  .  :■  !•  -j-  --  "  _!-  T^r-r-c  'va-  r>.^ti»nd  ti»  life.  Every  precautitm 
:..■•!  ♦-:.*.:•  :  :  v  -  ::-*-"  :  7VV- T:!  rh»-  |ta»ssil»ility  of  frauds  and  during 
: : .-  r »  r:  • '.     :   :  . "  r: .  - :  -  '..-  ^ r  1 "  -  * «:i •  ::v»a n Ktl  n iirht  a nd  da v  1  >v  soldiers  of 

H  :.:j"  t:  :v  r,  ■  •  t  rr  ;  :  •  -y-*'^'  i^*."  '-^^  thr  rniploy  of  Kunjeet  Sinjrh,  has  an 
a.1-1  •;:.:  ■  :'  ■  :"  !<'r  :"  1*::.  :•.  :  • 'vh..  :i:!..wtil  iiimst^lf  to  lx»  buried  in  a  well- 
-'  ir-i  V  /:.:  :  -  --:  -j  :::_:-.-  rim:  jr.iin  'i^iwn  in  the  soil  alK>ve  the  vault 

•:  r-  ■:-"i  !:  :■  \  -::  •  :  -»  '.  a  ■.-  -x:.'ir:i»d.  Ih»niirlHTjrt*r  nflirnis  that  the  limr 
•:  :r!::l  v.-  •  r  4-  1:;-.  -v.A  rhar  "U  U-inir  suhiuitted  to  certain  pnv 
'» — •-  ''::'  :  .: :.  r-^v  r^ii  :■:.-•.  livril  inanv  vttirs  after.  Sir  Henrv  I^w- 
T' !;■>  v-rn-'i  ::  •  r-r^j'::.:  <:i>!ii'nr>.  Tin-  chest  in  which  the  takir  wa? 
iri-i!  \v.:^  -»:'."."il  ^\■•.':;  :!.-  ll'irrrvr  ^tanip  «»n  it,  and  when  the  man  wa? 
:  r  •■•.■SiiT  i.j.  jj.  ^v:1-  ,i.*:.l  :\:\>\  .\\'\^[T>.\\xW  lifeless.  Honi^berjrer  also  stsites  that 
•;.:-  i:.:!:i.  wli--.'  lujii;-  wa-  IhirMiw.  wa-.  fiuir  months  in  a  prave  in  the 
li. 'ii'^tiji-.  :  t"  p!^■v.  :ii»  :>'?'-« 'lutr  -ii-|»»'nM«»n  of  animation,  the  chin  wa* 
-r:::-.*-l  l-ii.p-  l'i:ri:il.  :i!i.l  :ir  t\hnniati««n  tills  |Kirt  was  iis  snicM>th  as  on  the 
'!.:  "r'  int' rnimt.  'V\i\^  !:itt' r  -tatrmiiu  naturally  wills  forth  comment  when 
V. ..  fi,n-i.I»  r  thi'  in-t:\nrt-  that  an-  **i\  rei'«»nl  of  the  px)wth  of  beartl  and  liair 
ntvv  <I«:jtli. 

'rii^-n-  i-  anotht-r  a«"«i.imt  t^t  a  pi^>n  «»f  the  ssune  class  who  had  the  power 
**i'  -n-|Mn«linir  aniniatiMH.  ■  an<l  who  would  nt)t  allow  his  coflRn  to  touch  the 
*iiiih  for  fWjr  ot' worm-  ami  iiweets,  from  which  he  is  said  to  have  suifereil  at 
a  j»nvioii-  Imriai. 

It   ha-  Imcu  -tattil  that  the  fakii*-;  are  either  eunuchs  or  hemiaphrrKlite^ 
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social  outcasts,  having  nothing  in  common  with  the  women  or  men  of  their 
neighborhood ;  but  Honigberger  mentions  one  who  disproved  this  ridiculous 
theory  by  eloping  to  the  mountains  with  his  neighbor's  wife. 

Instances  of  recovery  after  asphyxia  from  hanging  are  to  be  found, 
particularly  among  the  older  references  of  a  time  when  hanging  was  more 
common  than  it  is  to-day.  Bartholinus,*^^  Blegny,^*^  Camerarius,^^  Mor- 
gggjji576  Pechlin,^^*  Schenck,'*^  Stoll,^^^  and  Wepfer*  all  mention  recovery 
afler  hanging.  Forestus  ^*®  describes  a  case  in  which  a  man  was  rescued  by 
provoking  vomiting  with  vinegar,  pepper,  and  mustard  seed.  There  is  a  case 
on  record^  in  which  a  person  was  saved  after  hanging  nineteen  minutes. 
There  was  a  case  of  a  man  brought  into  the  Hopital  Saint-Louis  ^  asphyxiated 
by  strangulation,  having  been  hung  for  some  time.  His  rectal  temperature 
was  only  93.3°  F.,  but  six  hours  after  it  rose  to  101.6°  F.,  and  he  sub- 
sequently recovered.  Taylor^  cites  the  instance  of  a  stout  woman  of  forty- 
four  who  recovered  from  hanging.  AYhen  the  woman  was  found  by  her  hus- 
band she  was  hanging  from  the  top  of  a  door,  having  been  driven  to  suicide 
on  account  of  his  abuse  and  intemperance.  When  first  seen  by  Taylor  she 
was  comatose,  her  mouth  was  surrounded  by  white  froth,  and  the  swollen 
tongue  protruded  from  it.  Her  face  was  bloated,  her  lips  of  a  darkened  hue, 
and  her  neck  of  a  brown  parchment-color.  About  the  level  of  the  larynx, 
the  epidermis  was  distinctly  abraded,  indicating  where  the  rope  had  been. 
The  conjunctiva  was  insensible  and  there  was  no  contractile  resi)onse  of  the 
pupil  to  the  light  of  a  candle.  The  reflexes  of  the  soles  of  the  feet  were 
tested,  but  were  quite  in  abeyance.  There  was  no  respiratory  movement  and 
only  slight  cardiac  pulsation.  After  vigorous  measures  the  woman  ultimately 
recovered.  Recovery  is  quite  rare  when  the  asphyxiation  has  gone  so  far,  the 
patients  generally  succumbing  shortly  after  being  cut  down  or  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  Chevers^^  mentions  a  most  curious  case,  in  which  cerebral  con- 
gestion from  the  asphyxiation  of  strangling  was  accidentally  relieved  by  an 
additional  cut  across  the  throat.  The  patient  was  a  man  who  was  set  upon 
by  a  band  of  Thugs  in  India,  who,  pursuant  to  their  usual  custom,  strangled 
him  and  his  fellow-traveler.  Not  being  satisfied  that  he  was  quite  dead,  one 
of  the  band  returned  and  made  several  gashes  across  his  throat.  This  latter 
action  effectually  relieved  the  congestion  caused  by  the  strangulation  and  un- 
doubtedly saved  his  life,  while  his  unmutilated  companion  was  found  dead. 
After  the  wounds  in  his  throat  had  healed  this  victim  of  the  Thugs  gave  such 
a  good  description  of  the  murderous  band  that  their  apprehension  and  execu- 
tion soon  followed. 

Premature  Burial. — In  some  instances  simulation  of  death  has  been  so 
exact  that  it  has  led  to  premature  interment.  There  are  many  such  cases  on 
record,  and  it  is  a  popular  superstition  of  the  laity  that  all  the  gruesome  tales 

a  **  Exercit.  in  Apoplex.,"  181.  ^  200,  x.,  242. 
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are  true  of  persons  buried  alive  and  returning  to  life,  only  to  find  themselves 
hopelessly  lost  in  a  narrow  coffin  many  feet  Ijelow  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
Among  the  lower  classes  the  dread  of  being  buried  before  life  is  extinct  is 
quite  generally  felt,  and  for  generations  the  medical  profession  have  been  de- 
nounced for  their  inabilitj'  to  discover  an  infallible  sign  of  death.  Most  of 
the  instances  on  record,  and  particularly  those  from  lay  journals,  are  vivid 
exaggerations,  drawn  from  possibly  such  a  trivial  sign  as  a  corpse  found  with 
the  fist  tightly  clenched  or  the  face  distorted,  which  are  the  inspiration  of  the 
horrible  details  of  the  dying  struggles  of  the  person  in  the  coffin.  In  the 
works  of  Fontenelle  there  are  46  cases  recorded  of  the  premature  interment  of 
the  living,  in  which  apparent  has  been  mistaken  for  real  death.  None  of 
these  cases,  however,  are  sufficiently  authentic  to  be  reliable.  Moreover,  in 
all  modem  methods  of  burial,  even  if  life  were  not  extinct,  there  could  be  no 
possibility  of  consciousness  or  of  stniggling.  Absolute  asphyxiation  would 
soon  follow  the  closing  of  the  coffin  lid. 

We  must  admit,  however,  that  the  mistake  has  been  made,  particularly  in 
instiuices  of  catalepsy  or  trance,  and  during  epidemics  of  malignant  fevers  or 
plagues,  in  which  theiv  is  an  absolute  necessity  of  hasty  burial  for  the  pre- 
vention of  contagion.  In  a  few  instances  on  the  battle-field  sudden  syncope, 
or  apparent  death,  has  possibly  led  to  premature  interment ;  but  in  the  present 
dav  this  is  surelv  a  ver\^  rare  occurrence.  There  is  also  a  danger  of  mistake 
from  cases  of  asphyxiation,  drowning,  and  similar  sudden  suspensions  of  the 
vital  functions. 

It  is  said  that  in  the  eighty-fourth  Olympiad, EmjKKiocles  restored  to  life  a 
woman  who  was  about  to  be  buried,  and  that  this  circumstance  induced  the 
Greeks,  for  the  future  protection  of  the  supposed  dead,  to  establish  laws  which 
enactcKl  that  no  person  should  be  interred  until  the  sixth  or  seventh  day.  But 
even  this  extension  of  time  did  not  give  satisfaction,  and  we  read  that  when 
Hephestion,  at  whose  funeral  obsequies  Alexander  the  Great  was  present,  was 
to  be  buried  his  funeral  was  delayed  until  the  tenth  day.  There  is  also  a 
legend  that  when  Acilius  Aviola  fell  a  victim  to  disease  he  wtis  burned  alive, 
and  although  he  cried  out,  it  was  too  late  to  save  him,  as  the  fire  had  become 
so  widespread  before  life  returned. 

While  returning  to  his  country  house  Asclepiades,  a  physician  denominated 
the  **  God  of  Physic,"  and  said  to  have  been  a  descendant  of  ^TEsculapius, 
saw  during  the  time  of  Pompey  the  Great  a  crowd  of  mourners  alxnit  to  start 
a  fire  on  a  funeral  pile.  It  is  said  that  by  his  sui)erior  knowledge  he  jwr- 
ceived  indiciitions  of  life  in  the  corpse  and  ordered  the  pile  destroyed,  subse- 
quently restoring  the  supposed  deceased  to  life.  These  examples  and  several 
others  of  a  similar  nature  induced  the  Romans  to  delay  their  funeral  rites, 
and  laws  were  enacted  to  prevent  haste  in  burning,  as  well  as  in  interment.  It 
was  not  until  the  eighth  day  that  the  final  rites  were  ixTformed,  the  days  im- 
mediately subsequent  to  death  having  their  own  special  ceremonies.     The 
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Turks  were  also  fearful  of  premature  interment  and  subjected  the  defunct  to 
every  test ;  among  others,  one  was  to  examine  the  contractility  of  the  sphincter 
aniy  which  shows  their  keen  observation  of  a  well-known  modem  medical  fact 

According  to  the  Memoirs  of  Amelot  de  la  Houssaye,  Cardinal  Espinola, 
Prime  Minister  to  Philip  II.,  put  his  hand  to  the  embalmer^s  knife  with 
which  he  was  about  to  be  opened.  It  is  said  that  Vesalius,  sometimes  called 
the  "  Father  of  Anatomy,"  having  been  sent  for  to  perform  an  autopsy  on  a 
woman  subject  to  hysteric  convulsions,  and  who  was  supposed  to  be  dead, 
on  making  the  first  incision  perceived  by  her  motion  and  cries  that  she  was 
still  alive.  This  circumstance,  becoming  known,  rendered  him  so  odious  that 
he  had  to  leave  the  community  in  which  he  practised,  and  it  is  believed  that 
he  never  entirely  recovered  from  the  shock  it  gave  him.  The  Abb^  Prevost, 
so  well  known  by  his  works  and  the  singularities  of  his  life,  was  seized  by 
apoplexy  in  the  Forest  of  Chantilly  on  October  23,  1763.  His  body  was 
carried  to  the  nearest  village,  and  the  officers  of  justice  proceeded  to  open  it, 
when  a  cry  he  sent  forth  frightened  all  the  assistants  and  convinced  the  sur- 
geon in  charge  that  the  Abb6  was  not  dead  ;  but  it  was  too  late  to  save  him, 
as  he  had  already  received  a  mortal  wound. 

Massien  speaks  of  a  woman  living  in  Cologne  in  1571  who  was  interred 
living,  but  was  not  awakened  from  her  lethargy  until  a  grave-digger  opened 
her  grave  to  steal  a  valuable  ring  which  she  wore.  This  instance  has  been 
cited  in  nearly  every  language.  There  is  another  more  recent  instance,  com- 
ing from  Poitiers,  of  the  wife  of  a  goldsmith  named  Mernache  who  was 
buried  with  all  her  jewels.  During  the  night  a  beggar  attempted  to  steal  her 
jewelry,  and  made  such  exertion  in  extracting  one  ring  that  the  woman  re- 
covered and  was  saved.  Afler  this  resurrection  she  is  said  to  have  had  sev- 
eral children.  This  case  is  also  often  quoted.  Zacchias  ^^  mentions  an  in- 
stance which,  from  all  appearances,  is  authentic.  It  was  that  of  a  young 
man,  pest-stricken  and  thought  to  be  dead,  who  was  placed  with  the  other 
dead  for  burial.  He  exhibited  signs  of  life,  and  was  taken  back  to  the  pest- 
hospital.  Two  days  later  he  entered  a  lethargic  condition  simulating  death, 
and  was  again  on  his  way  to  the  sepulcher,  when  he  once  more  recovered. 

It  is  said  that  when  the  body  of  William,  Earl  of  Pembroke,*  who  died 
April  10,  1630,  was  opened  to  be  embalmed,  the  hand  raised  when  the  first 
incision  was  made.  There  is  a  story  of  an  occurrence  which  happened  on  a 
return  voyage  from  India.^  The  wife  of  one  of  the  passengers,  an  officer  in 
the  army,  to  all  appearances  died.  They  Avere  about  to  resort  to  sea-burial, 
when,  through  the  interposition  of  the  husband,  who  was  anxious  to  take  her 
home,  the  ship-carpenters  started  to  construct  a  coffin  suitable  for  a  long  voy- 
age, a  process  which  took  several  days,  during  which  time  she  lay  in  her 
berth,  swathed  in  robes  and  readv  for  interment.  When  the  coffin  was  at 
last  ready  the  husband  went  to  take  his  last  farewell,  and  removed  the  wed- 
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ding-ring,  which  was  quite  tightly  on  her  finger.    In  the  effort  to  do  this  she 
was  aroused,  rec-overed,  and  arrived  in  England  perfectly  well. 

It  is  said  that  when  a  daughter  of  Henry  Laurens,  the  first  President  of 
the  American  Congress,  died  of  small-pox,  she  was  laid  out  as  dead,  and  the 
windows  of  the  room  were  opened  for  ventilation.  While  left  alone  in  this 
manner  she  recovered.  This  circumstance  so  impressed  her  illustrious  fiither 
that  he  left  explicit  directions  that  in  case  of  his  death  he  should  be  burned.  * 
The  same  journal  also  contains  the  case  of  a  maid-ser\'ant  who  recovered 
thrice  on  her  way  to  the  grave,  and  who,  when  really  dead,  was  kept  a  pre- 
posterous length  of  time  before  burial. 

The  literature  on  this  subject  is  very  exhaustive,  volumes  having  been 
written  on  the  uncertainty  of  the  signs  of  death,  with  hundreds  of  examples 
citwl  illustrative  of  the  danger  of  premature  interment.  The  foregoing  in- 
stances have  been  given  as  indicative  of  the  general  style  of  narration  ;  for 
further  information  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  plethora  of  material  on  this 
subject. 

Postmortem  Anomalies. — Among  the  older  writers  startling  move- 
ments of  a  corpse  li^ve  given  rise  to  much  discussion,  and  possibly  often 
led  to  suspicion  of  premature  burial.  Bartholinus  ^^  describes  motion  in  a 
cadaver.  Barlow  **  savs  that  movements  were  noticed  after  death  in  the  vie- 
tinis  of  Asiatic  cholera.  The  bodies  were  cold  and  exj>ressions  were  death- 
like, but  there  were  movements  simulating  natural  life.  The  most  common 
was  flexion  of  the  right  leg,  which  would  also  be  drawn  up  toward  the  body 
and  resting  on  the  left  leg.  In  some  cases  the  hand  was  hiovckI,  and  in  one 
or  two  instances  a  substance  was  grasped  sis  if  by  reflex  action.  Some 
observers  have  stated  that  reflex  movements  of  the  face  were  quite  noticeable. 
Th(»se  movements  continued  sometimes  for  upward  of  an  hour,  occurring 
mostly  in  muscular  subjects  who  died  \Qry  suddenly,  and  in  whom  the  mus- 
cular irritabilitv  or  nervous  stimulus  or  l)oth  had  not  become  exhausted  at 
the  moment  of  dissolution.  Ricliardson  ^^^  doubts  the  existence  of  ix)stmortem 
movements  of  respiration. 

Snow  is  accredits!  *^  with  having  seen  a  girl  in  Soho  who,  dying  of  scarlet 
fever,  turned  dark  at  the  moment  of  death,  but  in  a  few  hours  presented  such 
a  life-like  appearance  and  color  as  to  almost  denote  the  return  of  life.  The 
conter  of  the  cheeks  became  colored  in  a  natunil  fashion,  and  the  rt»st  of  the 
ImkIv  n^sunuKl  the  natural  flesh  color.  The  jnirents  refustnl  to  believe  tliat 
death  had  ensued.  Richardson  remarks  that  he  had  seen  two  similar  cases^ 
and  states  that  he  lH»lieves  the  change  is  due  to  oxidation  of  the  blood  sur- 
char^Kl  with  rarlnm  dioxid.  The  moist  tissues  suffuse  rarboniz(Kl  blood,  and 
there  occurs  an  osmotic  interchange  between  the  carbon  dioxid  and  the  oxygen 
of  th(»  air  resulting  in  an  oxygenation  of  the  bl(M>d,  and  ni<Klification  of  the 
color  fnmi  dark  venous  to  arterial  n^d. 
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A  peculiar  postmortem  anomaly  is  erection  of  the  penis.  The  Ephem- 
erides  and  Morgagni^^  discuss  postmortem  erection,  and  Guyon  mentions 
that  on  one  occasion  he  saw  14  negroes  hanged,  and  states  that  at  the  moment 
of  suspension  erection  of  the  penis  occurred  in  each  ;  in  nine  of  these  blacks 
traces  of  this  erectile  state  were  perceived  an  hour  after  death. 

Cadaveric  perspiration  has  been  observed  and  described  by  several 
anthors,  and  Paullini  ^^  has  stated  that  he  has  seen  tears  flow  from  the  eyes 
of  a  corpse. 

The  retardation  of  putrefaction  of  the  body  after  death  sometimes 
presents  interesting  changes.  Petrifaction  or  mummification  of  the  body 
are  quite  well  known,  and  not  being  in  the  province  of  this  work,  will  be 
referred  to  collateral  books  on  this  subject ;  but  sometimes  an  unaccountable 
preser\^ation  takes  place.  In  a  tomb  recently  opened  at  Canterbury  Cathedral,  * 
for  the  purpose  of  discovering  what  Archbishop's  body  it  contained,  the  corpse 
was  of  an  extremely  offensive  and  sickening  odor,  unmistakably  that  of  putre- 
faction. The  body  was  that  of  Hubert  Walter,  who  died  in  1204  A.  D., 
and  the  decomposition  had  been  retarded,  and  was  actually  still  in  progress, 
several  hundred  years  after  burial. 

Retardation  of  the  putrefactive  process  has  been  noticed  in  bodies  some 
years  uHder  water.  Konig  of  Hermannstadt  mentions  a  man  who,  forty 
years  previous  to  the  time  of  report,  had  fallen  under  the  waters  of  Echo- 
schacht,  and  who  was  found  in  a  complete  state  of  preservation. 

Postmortem    Growth  of  Hair  and    Nails. — ^The    hair   and    beard 

may  grow  afl^r  death,  and  even  change  color.  BartlioliniLs  recalls  a  case 
of  a  man  who  had  short,  black  hair  and  beard  at  the  time  of  int^Tmont, 
but  who,  some  time  after  death,  was  found  to  possess  long  and  yellowish  hair. 
Aristotle  discusses  postmortem  gro\\i:h  of  the  hair,  and  Garmanus  cites  an 
instance  in  which  the  beard  and  liair  were  cut  several  times  from  the  cadaver. 
We  occasionally  see  evidences  of  this  in  the  dissecting-rooms.  Caldwell  ^  men- 
tions a  body  buried  four  years,  the  hair  from  which  protruded  at  the  points 
where  the  joints  of  the  coffin  had  given  away.  The  liair  of  the  head  measured 
18  inches,  that  of  the  beard  eight  inches,  and  that  on  the  breast  from  four  to  six 
inches.  Rosse  of  Washington  mentions  an  instance  in  which  after  burial  the 
hair  turned  from  dark  brown  to  red,  and  also  cites  a  case  in  a  Washington 
cemetery  of  a  girl,  twelve  or  thirteen  years  old,  who  when  exhumed  was 
found  to  have  a  new  growth  of  hair  all  over  her  body.  The  Ephemerides 
contains  an  account  of  hair  suddenly  turning  gray  after  death. 

NaiLs  sometimes  grow  several  inches  after  death,  and  there  is  on  record  the 
account  of  an  idiot  who  had  an  idiosyncrasy  for  long  nails,  and  after  death  the 
nails  were  found  to  have  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  they  curled  up  under 
the  palms  and  soles. 

The  untoward  effects  of  the  emotions  on  the  vital  functions  are 
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quite  well  exeiiiplifieil  in  niedical  literature.  There  Ls  an  abundance  of  cases 
rtfjMirteJ  in  which  joy,  fear,  pride,  and  grief  have  produced  a  fatal  issue.  In 
hirftorv  w<j  have  the  old  storv  of  the  Lacedemonian  woman  who  for  some  time 
had  iH'lieved  her  son  was  dciid,  and  who  from  the  sudden  joy  occasioned  by  see- 
ing him  alive,  herself  fell  lifeless.  There  is  a  similar  instance  in  Roman  histon\ 
Aristotle,  Pliny,  Livy,  Cicero,  and  others  cite  instances  of  death  from  sudden 
or  excessive  joy.  Fouquet  died  of  excessive  joy  on  being  releasetl  from  prison. 
A  niece  of  the  ct»lebrated  Leibnitz  immediately  fell  dead  on  seeing  a  ca-rket  of 
gr)ld  left  to  her  by  her  decttised  uncle. 

Cralen  mentions  death  from  joy,  and  in  comment  U[x>n  it  he  says  that  the 
emotion  of  joy  is  much  more  dangerous  than  tliat  of  anger.  In  discussing 
this  subject,  Haller  says  that  the  blcKxl  is  probably  sent  with  such  violence  to 
the  brain  as  to  cause  apoplexy.  There  is  one  case*  on  record  in  which  after  a 
death  from  sudden  joy  the  pericardium  was  found  full  of  blotxl.*  The 
Ephemerides,  Marcellus  Donatus,^^  Martini,  and  Struthius  all  mention  death 
fnim  jf)y. 

Death  from  yiolent  laughter  has  been  recordcrd^  but  in  this  instance  it 
is  verj-  j)rol)able  tliat  death  was  not  due  to  the  emotion  itself,  but  to  the  ex- 
treme convulsion  and  exertion  used  in  the  laughter.  The  Ejihcmerides  men- 
tions a  death  from  laughter,  and  also  descril)es  the  death  of  a  pregnant  woman 
from  violent  mirth.  Roy,^  Swinger,*^  and  Camerarius-"*^  liavc  recorded  in- 
stanc<'s  (»f  desith  from  laughter.  Strange  as  it  may  si»em,  Saint-Foix**  says 
that  the  Moravian  brothers,  a  sect  of  Analxiptists  liaving  great  horror  of 
blcH wished,  executed  their  condemned  brethren  by  tickling  them  to  death. 

Powerfully  depressing  emotions,  which  art*  called  by  Kant  "asthenic," 
such  jis  great  and  sudden  sorrow,  grief,  or  fright,  luive  a  pronounced  effect 
on  the  vitiil  fun<*ti<»ns,  at  tim(«  ev<»n  causing  death.  Thioughout  literature 
and  historj'  W(»  liave  examples  of  this  anomaly.  In  Sliakespeare's  **  Pericles," 
Thaisji,  the  daughter  tf)  Simonides  and  wife  of  Pericl(»s,  frightened  when 
pregnant  by  a  tlir«itened  shipwreck,  dies  in  premature  childbirth. 

In  S<H»tt's  "Guy  Mannering,"  Mrs.  Bertram,  on  suddenly  lesiniing  of  the 
death  of  her  little  lK)y,  is  thrown  into  premature  labor,  followi*<l  by  death. 
Various  theories  are  advanccnl  in  ex])lanation  of  this  anomaly.  .V  very  pkuisible 
one  is,  that  the  ciinliac  [wlsy  is  ctuised  by  energi»tic  and  jx'rsistent  excitement 
of  the  inhibitory  esirdiac  ner\x»s.  Strand  *"  is  accreditixl  with  saying  tliat 
agony  of  the  mind  pnKluces  nipture  of  the  heart.  It  is  c^uite  common  to 
h<-ar  the  expression,  "Died  of  a  broken  heart ;"  and,  strange  to  say,  in  some 
(■stses  j>ostmortein  examination  has  prov(»<l  the  actual  truth  of  the  saying, 
lijirtholinus,  Fabricius  Ilikknus,  Pliny,  Rho<lius,  S<'lien(*k,  MarcH'llus  Dona- 
tus,  Kiedlin,  and  Ciarengeot  s|)eak  of  dejith  from   fright  and    fetir,  and  the 
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Ephemerides  describes  a  death  the  direct  cause  of  which  was  intense  shame. 
Deleau,*  a  celebrated  doctor  of  Paris,  while  embracing  his  favorite  daughter, 
Mrho  was  in  the  last  throes  of  consimiption,  was  so  overcome  by  intense  grief 
that  he  fell  over  her  corpse  and  died,  and  both  were  buried  together. 

The  fear  of  child-birth  has  been  frequently  cited  as  a  cause  of  death. 
McClmtock  quotes  a  case  from  Travers  of  a  young  lady,  happily  married, 
vrho  entertained  a  fear  of  death  in  child-birth  ;  although  she  had  been  safely 
delivered,  she  suddenly  and  without  apparent  cause  died  in  six  hours. 
Every  region  of  the  body  was  examined  with  minutest  care  by  an  eminent 
physician,  but  no  signs  indicative  of  the  cause  of  death  were  found.  Mor- 
dret  cites  a  similar  instance  of  death  from  fear  of  lal)or.  Morgagni  ^^^  men- 
tions a  woman  who  died  from  the  disappointment  of  bearing  a  girl  baby  when 
she  was  extremely  desirous  of  a  boy. 

The  following  case,  quoted  from  Lauder  Brunton,**  shows  the  extent  of 
shock  which  may  be  produced  by  fear  :  Many  years  ago  a  janitor  of  a  college 
had  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  the  students,  and  they  determined  to  punish 
him.  Accordingly  they  prepared  a  block  and  an  axe,  which  they  conveyed  to 
a  lonely  place,  and  having  appropriately  dressed  themselves,  some  of  them 
prepared  to  act  as  judges,  and  sent  others  of  their  company  to  bring  him  be- 
fore them.  He  first  affected  to  treat  the  whole  affair  as  a  joke,  but  was 
solemnly  assured  by  the  students  that  they  meant  it  in  real  earnest.  He  was 
told  to  prepare  for  immediate  death.  The  trembling  janitor  looked  all  around 
in  the  vain  hope  of  seeing  some  indication  that  nothing  was  really  meant,  but 
stem  looks  met  him  everywhere.  He  was  blindfolded,  and  made  to  kneel 
before  the  block.  The  executioner's  axe  was  raised,  but,  instead  of  the  sharp 
edge,  a  wet  towel  was  brought  sharply  down  on  the  back  of  the  neck.  The 
bandage  was  now  removed  from  the  culprit's  eyes,  but  to  the  horror  and 
astonishment  of  the  students  they  found  that  he  was  dead.  Such  a  case  may 
be  due  to  heart-failure  from  fear  or  excitement. 

It  is  not  unconmion  that  death  ensues  from  the  shock  alone  following 
blows  that  cause  no  visible  injury,  but  administered  to  vital  parts.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  blows  about  the  external  genital  region,  or  epigastrium, 
where  the  solar  plexus  is  an  active  factor  in  inhibition.  Ivanhoff  of 
Bulgaria  in  1886  speaks  of  a  man  of  forty-five  who  was  dealt  a  blow  on  the 
testicle  in  a  violent  street  fight,  and  staggering,  he  fell  insensible.  Despite 
vigorous  medical  efforts  he  never  regained  consciousness  and  died  in  forty- 
five  minutes.  Postmortem  examination  revealed  everything  normal,  and 
death  must  have  been  caused  by  syncope  following  violent  pain.  Watkins  ® 
cites  an  instance  occurring  in  South  Africa.  A  native  shearing  sheep  for  a 
farmer  provoked  his  master's  ire  by  calling  him  by  some  nickname.  While 
the  man  was  in  a  squatting  posture  the  farmer  struck  him  in  the  epigastrium. 
He  followed  this  up  by  a  kick  in  the  side  and  a  blow  on  the  head,  neither  of 
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which,  however,  was  as  severe  as  the  first  blow.  The  man  fell  unooDSCHHis 
and  d'ufd.  At  the  autopsf}'  there  were  no  signs  indicative  of  death,  which  most 
Iiave  bx;en  due  to  the  shock  following  the  blow  on  the  epigastrium. 

As  illustrative  of  the  sensitiveness  of  the  epigastric  region,  Vincent  relates 
the  following  ca»e  :  '^  A  man  received  a  blow  by  a  stick  upon  the  epigastrium. 
He  had  an  anxious  expression  and  sufiered  from  oppression.  Irregular  heart- 
arrtion  and  shivering  were  symptoms  that  gradually  disappeared  during  the 
<lay.  In  the  evening  hLs  appetite  returned  and  he  felt  well ;  during  the  night 
he  died  without  a  struggle,  and  at  the  autopsy  there  was  absolutely  nothing 
abnormal  to  be  found."  Blows  upon  the  neck  often  produce  sudden  collapse. 
Prize-figliters  are  well  aware  of  the  efiTects  of  a  blow  on  the  jugular  vein. 
Masclika,  quoted  by  Warren,***  reports  the  case  of  a  boy  of  twelve,  who  was 
stnick  on  the  anterior  portion  of  the  larj-nx  by  a  stone.  He  fell  lifeless  to 
the  ground,  and  at  autopsy  no  local  lesion  was  found  nor  any  lesion  elsewhere. 
The  sudden  death  may  be  attributed  in  this  case  partly  to  shock  and  partly  to 
c:erebral  anemia. 

Soldiers  have  l)een  seen  to  drop  lifeless  on  the  battle-field  without  apparent 
injun*  or  oi^ganic  derangement ;  in  the  olden  times  this  death  was  attributed 
to  ft-ar  and  fright,  and  later  was  supposed  to  be  caused  by  what  is  called 
"the  wind  of  a  cannon-ball."  Tolifree*has  written  an  article  on  this  cause 
of  Kudden  di^ath  and  others  have  discussed  it.  By  some  it  is  maintained  that 
the  momentum  acquired  by  a  cannon-ball  generates  enough  force  in  the  nei^b- 
lK>ring  air  to  prostrate  a  person  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  its  path  of  flight. 
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Injuries  of  such  a  delicate  organ  as  the  eye,  in  which  the  slightest  acci- 
dent can  produce  such  disastrous  consequences,  naturally  elicit  the  interest  of 
all.  Examples  of  exophthalmos,  or  protrusion  of  the  eye  from  the  orbit 
from  bizarre  causes,  are  of  particular  interest.  Among  the  older  writers  we 
find  Ficker*  and  the  Ephemerides  giving  instances  of  exophthalmos  from 
vomiting.  Fabricius  Hildanus**  mentions  a  similar  instance.  Salmuth,^^ 
Verduc,^^  and  others  mention  extrusion  of  the  eyeball  from  the  socket,  due 
to  excessive  coughing.  Ab  Heers'**^  and  Sennert^^^  mention  instances  in 
which  after  replacement  the  sight  was  uninjured.  Tyler  relates  the  case  of  a 
man  who,  aft«r  arising  in  the  morning,  blew  his  nose  violently,  and  to  his 
horror  his  left  eye  extruded  from  the  orbit.  With  the  assistance  of  his  wife 
it  was  immediately  replaced  and  a  bandage  placed  over  it.  When  Tyler  saw 
him  the  upper  lid  was  slightly  swollen  and  discolored,  but  there  was  no 
hemorrhage. 

Hutchinson  ^  describes  extrusion  of  the  eyeball  from  the  orbit  caused  by  a 
thrust  with  a  stick.  There  was  paraphymotic  strangulation  of  the  globe, 
entirely  preventing  replacement  and  necessitating  excision.  Reyssie  ^  speaks 
of  a  patient  who,  during  a  fire,  was  struck  in  the  right  eye  by  a  stream  of 
water  from  a  hose,  violently  thrusting  the  eye  backward.  Contracting  under 
the  double  influence  of  shock  and  cold,  the  surrounding  tissues  forced  the 
eyeball  from  the  orbit,  and  an  hour  later  Reyssie  saw  the  patient  with  the 
eye  hanging  by  the  optic  nerve  and  muscles.  Its  reduction  was  easy,  and 
after  some  minor  treatment  vision  was  perfectly  restored  in  the  injured  organ. 
Thirty  months  after  the  accident  the  patient  had  perfect  vision,  and  the  eye 
had  never  in  the  slightest  way  discommoded  him. 

Bodkin  ®  mentions  the  case  of  a  woman  of  sixty  who  fell  on  the  key  in  a 
door  and  completely  avulsed  her  eye.  In  von  Graefe's  Archiv  there  is  a  record 
of  a  man  of  seventy-five  who  suffered  complete  avulsion  of  the  eye  by  a  cart- 
wheel passing  over  his  head.  Verhaeghe  records'  complete  avulsion  of  the 
eye  caused  by  a  man  Mling  against  the  ring  of  a  sharp-worn  key.     Hamill  «f 
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'I'-'-rU'*  ih<.-  car^r  f»t  a  vMjng  girl  wbrise  o^njuneriva  wa*  pieit^ed  by  one  dt 
x\i':  r<.-tr  hi'  an  onlinan'  jfa.^bracket.  Beiii<;  ivx.»keil  at  r»ne  of  it?  extremities 
Th«-  inrfj  U.-tfsiui*:  entangk'<l  in  either  the  ioferior  oblique  or  external  rectus 
rijij-rf'h-.  aii^l  '■«  •uipleiely  avuL*<^l  the  f-yeVxill  ujtfm  the  cheek.  The  real  dam- 
:x'jh  '*^ijW  TKit  \p:  •-rtiniai^.^L  ar  the  [jatient  never  returned  after  the  muscle  was 
'-iipl^'^l  off'tf'IfMr  to  itr  rv^njiinetival  insertion.  CallK»un  *  mentii>ns  an  instance 
'if  a  little  K^|uiiriaux  d<^ijr  whrj??e  hearl  wa&  seized  V>etwten  the  jaws  of  a  large 
N<'U-fouridlaiHl  with  -ueh  forr-e  ar  to  press  the  left  eyeba'J  fi>»ni  the  socket. 
The  tjuil  TfM*:tl  on  the  ch«*<.-k,  held  by  the  taut  opiic  nerve :  the  cumcs  iras 
<t|/ciijijtf'.  The  Ijall  war  c:arefully  and  gently  replai.t^l.  and  r^ight  soon  returned 
to  the  eve. 

in  fomier  rlay?^  then?  wa*r  an  old-iashi<ineii  manner  «>f  fighting  called 
^'  gv^iiging."  In  thbf  brutal  crmtest  die  cvmiljatant  was  sueeessfiil  who 
itfuhl,  witli  hi*  thumb,  press  his  opponents  eyeball  out.  Strange  to  say,  little 
w-rioij*  or  [K.-niianentiy  Ijad  results  followed  such  inhuman  treatment  of  the 
f^yr.  Von  I^ngi-nljeck  of  Berlin  mentions  an  instance  of  fracture  of  the 
-ii]¥rrior  maxilla,  in  which  the  eyeball  wa<  so  much  displaced  as  to  lodge  in 
th<-  antrum  of  Highmorf'.  Von  Becker  of  Heidelberg  rejiorts  the  hLstory  of 
a  t-iL^r  in  which  a  lilow  from  the  horn  of  a  erjw  dislocated  the  eve  so  iiir  bock 

m 

in  the  r»rbit  a-?  to  ]iresent  the  ap|)eflrance  of  enucleation.  Tlie  conjimcti\'a  hid 
the  orjran  inini  view,  but  when  it  was  pulled  aside  the  eyelxill  was  expoeed, 
and  in  itr  n'inotc  ]K»sition  still  pij^sessed  the  ptiwer  of  vision.  In  some  cases 
in  which  exophtlialm^js  has  been  seemingly  s]x>ntaneous,  extreme  laxity  of  the 
lid-  nwy  M*r\'e  as  an  explanation.  There  is  an  instance  on  record  in  which 
a  Poli-h  Jew  apiicare^l  in  a  Continental  hctspitiil,  saying  tliat  while  turning  in 
U-^l,  without  any  ap]xirent  cause,  his  eyeball  was  completely  extruded. 
TIk-h-  liiive  \H*i!ii  \H^t\Ai'  who  prided  themselves  on  their  ability  to  pnxluce 
jtfirtial  cxophtliidnK»s. 

Rupture  of  the  Eyeball. — -Jessop  mentions  the  case  (»f  a  child  of  eight 
who  -uffen-il  a  blow  an  the  eye  frr^m  a  fall  against  a  lK'd|)ost,  followed  by 
itnii]tttMiu\  niptiirf?  of  the  orgjm.  The  wound  in  the  sclen)tic  was  three  or 
four  linfvi  ill  h-ngth,  an<l  the  n?nt  in  the  conjunctiva  wa«*  so  large  tliat  it 
n-^jiiinnl  thrw  sutun^s.  The  chief  interest  in  this  case  was  the  rapid  and 
^■oniplcti'  rwiivciy  r»f  vision. 

Adh?r*'  rc[K>rts  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  sujKTior  maxillar}*  in  which  the 
di-io<-{it#*<|  lK»ii4'-fragnient  of  the  lower  orbital  border,  through  pressure  on  the 
inff-rior  riiaxillarv  and  counter  pressure  on  the  skull,  canscnl  nipturc  of  the 

coniunrtiva  of  tin*  left  eve. 

ft  . 

Serious  Sequelae  of  Orbital  Injuries. — In  some  instances  injuries  pri- 
marily to  the  (»rhit  either  by  extension  or  implication  of  the  cerebral  contents 
provok*'  the  nlo^t  .m'Hous  issues.  Pointe<l  instruments  thrust  into  the  orbital 
ravitv   niav   hv   tliis  route  reach  the  brain.     There  is  a   nn'ortl*^  of  death 

»  a  • 
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caused  by  a  wound  of  a  cavernous  sinus  through  the  orbit  by  the  stem  of  a 
tobacco-pipe.  Bower*  saw  a  woman  at  the  Gloucester  Infirmary  who  had 
been  stabbed  in  the  eye  by  the  end  of  an  umbrella.  There  was  profuse 
hemorrhage  from  the  nostrils  and  left  eye,  but  no  signs  indicative  of  its 
origin.  Death  shortly  ensued,  and  at  the  necropsy  a  fracture  through  the 
roof  of  the  orbit  was  revealed,  the  umbrella  point  having  completely  severed 
the  optic  nerve  and  divided  the  ophthalmic  artery.  The  internal  carotid 
artery  was  wounded  in  one-half  of  its  circumference  at  its  bend,  just  before 
it  passes  up  between  the  anterior  clinoid  process  and  the  optic  nerve.  The 
cavernous  sinus  was  also  opened.  In  this  rare  injury,  although  there  was  a 
considerable  quantity  of  clotted  blood  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  there  was  no 
wound  to  the  eyeball  nor  to  the  brain  itself. 

Pepper  records  a  case  in  which  a  knife  was  thnist  through  the  sphenoidal 
fissure,  wounding  a  large  meningeal  vein,  causing  death  from  intracranial 
hemorrhage.  N^laton  describes  an  instance  in  which  the  point  of  an  umbrella 
wounded  the  cavernous  sinus  and  internal  carotid  artery  of  tlie  opposite  side, 
causing  the  formation  of  an  arteriovenous  aneurysm  which  ultimately  burst, 
and  death  ensued.  Polaillon  ^  saw  a  boy  of  eighteen  who  wjis  found  in  a 
state  of  coma.  It  was  stated  that  an  umbrella  stick  had  been  thrust  up 
through  the  roof  of  the  orbit  and  had  been  withdrawn  with  much  difficulty. 
The  anterior  lobe  of  the  brain  was  evidentlv  much  wounded  ;  an  incision  was 
made  in  the  forehead  and  a  portion  of  the  frontal  bone  chiseled  away  ;  en- 
trance being  thus  effected,  the  dura  was  incised,  and  some  blood  and  cerebro- 
spinal fluid  escaped.  Five  splinters  were  removed  and  a  portion  of  the 
damaged  brain-substance,  and  a  small  artery  was  tied  with  catgut.  The 
debris  of  the  eyeball  was  enucleated  and  a  drain  was  placed  in  the  frontal 
wound,  coming  out  through  the  orbit.  The  patient  soon  regained  conscious- 
ness and  experienced  no  bad  symptoms  afterward.  The  drains  were  gradu- 
ally withdrawn,  the  process  of  healing  advanced  rapidly,  and  recover)^  soon 
ensued. 

Annandale*'  mentions  an  instance  in  which  a  knitting-needle  penetrated 
the  brain  through  the  orbit.  Hewett*^  speaks  of  perforation  of  the  roof  of 
the  orbit  and  injury  to  the  brain  by  a  lead-pencil. 

Gunshot  Injuries  of  the  Orbit. — Barkan  <^  recites  the  case  in  which  a 
leaden  ball  ^^  inch  in  diameter  was  thrown  from  a  sling  into  the  left  orbital 
cavity,  penetrating  between  the  eyeball  and  osseous  wall  of  the  orbit  without 
rupturing  the  tunics  of  the  eye  or  breaking  the  bony  wall  of  the  cavity.  It 
remained  lodged  two  weeks  without  causing  any  pain  or  symptoms,  and  sub- 
sequently worked  itself  forward,  contained  in  a  perfect  conjunctival  sac,  in 
which  it  was  freely  movable. 

Buchanan '  recites  the  case  of  a  private  in  the  army  who  was  shot  at  a 
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distance  of  three  feet  away,  tlui  ball  entering  the  inner  eanthus  of  the  ri^ 
eye  and  lodging  under  the  skin  of  the  op|X)site  side.  Tlie  eye  was  not  lo^ 
and  o|Ki(!ity  of  the  lower  {lart  of  the  cornea  alone  resulted.  Cold  Vihitr  ui 
purging  constituted  the  trc»atnient. 

It  is  said  *  tliat  an  old  soldier  of  one  of  Napoleon's  armies  had  a  mn&kct- 
Imll  removed  from  his  left  orbit  after  twenty-four  years'  lodgment.  He  itk 
struck  in  the  orbit  by  a  nuisket-ball,  but  as  at  the  same  time  a  companion  M 
d<?ad  at  his  side  he  inferreil  that  the  bullet  rebounded  from  his  orl)it  and 
killeil  his  comrade.  For  twenty-four  years  he  had  suffered  from  cepliaUjni 
and  jxiins  and  jKirtial  exoi)hthalmos  of  the  left  eye.  After  removal  of  the 
ball  the  eye  imrtially  atn)phicHl. 

Warren  reiH)rts  a  case  of  a  man  of  thirty-five  whose  eyel>all  was  destn»yd 
by  the  explosion  of  a  gun,  the  breech-pin  flying  oif  and  penetrating  tlie  Ik«L 
The  orbit  was  crushed  ;  iburteen  months  afterward  the  man  eomplainetl  of 
soreness  on  the  hard  jmlate,  and  the  whole  brctH.*h-pin,  with  screw  attached, 
was  extracted.  The  removal  of  the  j)in  was  followed  by  fissure  of  the  lianl 
jKdatc,  which,  however,  was  relieved  by  oiwration.  The  following  is  an  ex- 
tract^' (»f  a  rcjx>rt  by  AVenyon  of  Fatshan,  South  China  : 

*^  Tan^  Shan,  Chinese  farmer,  thirty-one  years  of  agi*,  was  injured  in  the 
face*  by  the  bui-sting  (»f  a  shot-gun.     After  bi»ing  for  upward  of  t\vo  nictntk 
under  the  treatment  of  native  i)ractitioners,  he  came  to  nie  on  I>(>cenil»er  4» 
1891.      I  obscrv<xl  a  cicatrix  on  the  right  side  of  his  nose,  and  almvctliUa 
sinus,  still  unheale<l,  the  orifice  of  which   involved  the  inner  eanthus  of  the 
right  ey(»,  an<l  cxtendc<l  downward  and  inwanl  for  about  a  centimeter.     The 
sight  of  the  right  eye  Avas  entirely  lost,  and  the  anterior  surface  of  the  ^VAk 
was  so  uniformly  red  that  the  cornea  could  hardily  l)c  distin^iished  fn.»ni  tk- 
surrounding  conjunctiva.     Then*  was  no  jxTwptible  enlargement  or  protriL^iiw 
of  the  (»ycl)all,  and  it  did  not  apinnir  to  have  sustained  any  nie(*hanii*al  injuiy 
or  loss  of  tissue.     The  ophthahnia  and  kenititis  were  i>ossibIv  caused  bv  tin* 
irritating  substances  applied   to   the   wound   by  the  Chinese    doctors.     Tlie 
sinus  on  the  side  of  the  nose  ^.ivQ  exit  to  a  continuous  discharge  of  slightk 
jHitrid  pns,  and  th(»  patit^nt  (umiplaincd  of  continuous  headache  and  ix^easioiul 
dizziness,  which  intcrfere<l  with  his  work.     The  pain  was  referre<l  to  the  right 
frontal  nnd  tcmjiond  n^gions,  and  the  skin  on  this  part  of  the   head  had  a 
slight  blush,  but  there  wtu<  no  sujK»rficial  tenderness.     The   patient  had  been 
told  by  his   native  doctors,  and  he  bclicveil  it  himself,  that    there  was  no 
foreign  body  in  the  wound  ;  but  on  probing  it  I  easily  recognized   the  lower 
cnlgc  of  a  hanl  metalli(^  substance  at  a  depth  of  about  one   inch    ]K)steriorlv 
from  the  orifice  of  the  sinus.     Being  unable  to  obtain  any  reliable   informa- 
tion as  to  tlie  probable  size  or  shajH'  of  the  object,  I  cautiously  made  several 
attempts  to  remove*  it  through  a  slightly  enlargiMl  opening,  but  witliout  success. 
I  therefore  (H)ntimied  the  incision  along  the  side  of  the  nose    to  the  nostril, 
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thus  laying  open  the  right  nasal  cavity  ;  then,  seizing  the  foreign  body  with 
a  pair  of  strong  forceps,  I  with  difficulty  removed  the  complet«  breech-pin 
of  a  Chinese  gun.  Its  size  and  shape  arc  accurately  represented  by  the 
accompanying  drawing  (Fig,  190).  The  breech-pin  measures  a  little  over 
three  inches  in  length,  and  weighs  2  J  ounces,  or  75.6  grams.  It  had  evidently 
]^u  at  the  back  of  the  orbit,  inclined  upward  and  slighUy  backward  from  its 
point  of  entrance,  at  an  angle  of  about  45  d^rees.  On  its  removal  the 
headache  was  at  once  relieved  and  did  not  return.  In  ten  days  the  woimd 
was  perfectly  healed  and  the  patient  went  back  to  his  work.  A  somewhat 
similar  cose,  but  which  terminated  fatally,  is  recorded  in  the  American  Journal 
of  the  Medical  Sciences  of  July,  1882." 

The  extent  of  permanent  injury  done  by  foreign  bodies  in  the  orbit  is 
variable.  In  some  instances  the  most  extensive  wound  is  followed  by  the 
happiest  result,  while  in  others  vision  is  entirely  destroyed  by  a  minor  injury. 

Carter  *  reports  a  case  in  which  a  liat-peg  3-j^  inches  long  and  about  \ 
inch  in  diameter  (upon  one  end  of  which  was  a  knob  nearly  J  inch  in  diame- 
ter) was  impacted  in  the  orbit  for  from  ten  to  twenty  days,  and  during  this 


theortilt.     (AotDdiin.) 


time  the  patient  was  not  aware  of  the  fact     Recovery  followed  its  extraction, 
the  vision  and  movements  of  the  eye  being  unimpaired. 

According  to  the  Philosophical  Trmisactions  "^  a  kborer  thnist  a  long  lath 
with  great  violence  into  the  inner  cauthus  of  the  left  eye  of  his  fellow  work- 
man, Edward  Boberts.  The  lath  broke  off  short,  leaving  a  piece  two  inches 
long,  \  inch  wide,  and  \  inch  thick,  in  situ.  Boberts  rode  about  a  mile 
to  the  surgery  of  Mr,  Justinian  Morse,  who  extracted  it  with  much  difficulty ; 
recovery  followed,  tt^tber  with  restoration  of  the  sight  and  muscular  action. 
The  lath  was  supposed  to  have  passed  behind  the  eyeball.  Collette*  speaks  of 
an  instance  in  which  186  pieces  of  glass  were  extracted  from  the  left  orbit, 
the  whole  mass  weighing  186  Belgian  grains.  They  were  blown  in  by  a  gust 
of  wind  that  broke  a  pone  of  glass ;  after  extraction  no  affection  of  the  brain 
or  eye  occurred.  Watson  ^  speaks  of  a  case  in  which  a  chip  of  steel  f  inch 
long  was  imbedded  in  cellular  tissue  of  the  orbit  for  four  days,  and  was  re- 
moved without  injury  to  the  eye.  Wordsworth"  reports  a  case  in  which  a 
foreign  body  was  deeply  imbedded  in  the  orbit  for  six  weeks,  and  was  re- 
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moved  with  subsequent  recovery.  Chisholm*  has  seen  a  case  in  which  for 
five  weeks  a  flv  was  imbedded  in  the  culdesac  between  the  lower  lid  and  the 
eveball. 

Foreign  bodies  are  sometimes  contained  in  the  eyeball  for  many  years. 
There  is  an  instance  on  record  ^  in  which  a  wooden  splinter,  five  mm.  long 
and  two  mm.  broad,  remained  in  the  eye  forty-seven  years.  It  was  extracted, 
with  the  lens  in  which  it  was  lodged,  to  relieve  pain  and  other  distressing 
symptoms.  Snell  ^  reports  a  case  in  which  a  piece  of  steel  was  imbedded  and 
enaipsulated  in  the  ciliary  process  twenty-nine  years  without  producing  sym- 
pathetic irritiition  of  its  fellow,  but  causing  such  pain  as  to  warrant  enuclea- 
tion of  this  eye.  Gunning^  speaks  of  a  piece  of  thorn  f  inch  long,  im- 
IxH^lded  in  the  left  eyebidl  of  an  old  man  for  six  years,  causing  total  loss  of 
vision  ;  he  adds  that,  after  its  removal,  some  improvement  was  noticed. 

Williams  mentions  a  stone-cutter  whose  left  eye  was  put  out  by  a  piece 
of  stone.  Shortly  after  this  his  right  eye  was  wounded  by  a  knife,  causing 
tnuunatic  cataract,  which  was  extracted  by  Sir  William  Wilde,  giving  the 
man  gixxl  sight  for  twelve  years,  after  which  iritis  attacked  the  right  eye 
and  produced  a  false  membrane  over  the  pupil  so  that  the  man  could  not 
work.  It  was  in  this  condition  that  he  consulted  Williams,  fourteen  years 
after  the  loss  of  the  left  eye.  The  eye  was  atrophied,  and  on  examination  a 
j)ieee  of  stone  was  seen  projecting  from  it  directly  between  the  lids.  The 
visible  jwrtion  was  J  inch  long,  and  the  end  in  the  shrunken  eye  was  evi- 
dently longer  than  the  end  protruding.  The  sclem  was  incised,  and,  after 
fourteen  years'  duration  in  the  eye,  the  stone  was  renioveil, 

Taylor  ®  reports  the  removal  of  a  piece  of  l>one  which  had  remained  qui- 
escent in  the  eve  for  fourteen  vears ;  after  the  removal  of  the  eve  the  1x)ne 
was  found  adhert»nt  to  the  inner  tunics.  It  resembled  the  lens  in  size  and 
sha|)e.  Williams '^  mentions  continual  tolenuice  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  eye- 
ball for  fifteen  and  twenty-two  years;  and  Chisholni^  rei)orts  the  l(Klgment 
of  a  fragment  of  metal  in  the  iris  for  twenty-three  years.  Liebreich  **  ex- 
tra(^te<l  a  j)i(»ce  of  steel  from  the  interior  of  the  eye  where  it  had  been  lodged 
twenty-two  years.  Barkar*  speaks  of  a  piece  of  stiH?l  which  penetrated 
through  the  coniea  and  lens,  and  which,  five  montlis  later,  was  successfully 
removed  by  the  extraction  of  the  cataractous  lens.  CritcliettJ  gives  an  in- 
stance of  a  foreign  body  being  loose  in  the  ant(»rior  chamber  for  sixteen  years. 
Rider  ^  speaks  of  the  lodgment  of  a  fragment  of  a  copper  i)ercussi(m  cap  in 
the  left  eye,  back  of  the  inner  ciliary  margin  of  the  iris,  for  thirty-five  years ; 
and  Biirtholinus*  mentions  a  thorn  in  thecanthus  for  thirtv  vears.  Jacob  ™  re- 
ports  a  case  in  which  a  chip  of  iron  remained  in  the  eyeball  twenty-eight  years 
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without  giving  indications  for  removal.  It  was  clearly  visible,  protruding 
into  the  anterior  surface  of  the  iris,  and  although  it  was  rusted  by  its  long 
lodgment,  sight  in  the  eye  was  fairly  good,  and  there  was  no  sign  of  irritation. 

Snell  *  gives  an  instance  in  which  a  piece  of  steel  was  imbedded  close  to 
the  optic  disc  with  retention  of  sight  It  was  plainly  visible  by  the  opthal- 
moscope  eighteen  months  after  the  accident,  when  as  yet  no  diminution  of 
sight  was  apparent  Smyly  **  speaks  of  a  portion  of  a  tobacco  pipe  which  was 
successfully  removed  from  the  anterior  chamber  by  an  incision  through  the 
cornea.  Clark  ^  mentions  a  case  in  which  molten  lead  in  the  eye  caused  no 
permanent  injury ;  and  there  are  several  cases  mentioned  in  confirmation  of 
the  statement  that  the  eye  seems  to  be  remarkably  free  from  disastrous  effects 
after  this  injury. 

Williamson  ^  mentions  eyelashes  in  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye,  the 
result  of  a  stab  wound  of  this  organ. 

Contusion  of  the  eyeball  may  cause  dislocation  of  the  lens  into  the  an- 
terior chamber,  and  several  instances  have  been  recorded.  We  regret  our  in- 
ability to  give  the  reference  or  authority  for  a  report  that  we  have  seen, 
stating  that  by  one  kick  of  a  horse  the  lenses  of  both  eyes  of  a  man  were 
synchronously  knocked  through  the  eyeballs  by  the  calkins  of  the  horseshoe. 
Oliver  mentions  extraction  of  a  lens  by  a  thrust  of  a  cow's  horn. 

Lowe  ®  speaks  of  rupture  of  the  anterior  capsule  of  the  lens  from  violent 
sneezing,  with  subsequent  absorption  of  the  lenticular  substance  and  restora- 
tion of  vision.  Trioen '  mentions  a  curious  case  of  expulsion  of  the  crystalline 
lens  from  the  eye  in  ophthalmia,  through  the  formation  of  a  corneal  fissure.  The 
authors  have  personal  knowledge  of  a  case  of  spontaneous  extrusion  of  the 
lens  through  a  corneal  ulcer,  in  a  case  of  ophthalmia  of  the  new-born. 

Injury  of  the  Eyeball  by  Birds. — ^There  are  several  instances  in  which 
birds  have  pierced  the  eyeball  with  their  bills,  completely  destroying  vision. 
Not  long  since  a  prominent  taxidermist  winged  a  crane,  picked  it  up,  and 
started  to  examine  it,  when  it  made  one  thrust  with  its  bill  and  totally  de- 
stroyed his  eyeball.  In  another  instance  a  man  was  going  from  the  railroad 
station  to  his  hotel  in  a  gale  of  wind,  when,  as  he  turned  the  corner  of  the 
street,  an  English  sparrow  was  blown  into  his  face.  Its  bill  penetrated  his 
eyeball  and  completely  ruined  his  sight  There  are  several  instances  on 
record  in  which  game  fowls  have  destroyed  the  eyes  of  their  owners.  In  one 
case  a  game  cock  almost  completed  the  enucleation  of  the  eye  of  his  handler, 
by  striking  him  with  his  gaff  while  preparing  in  a  cock-pit. 

Moorehead  «  explains  a  rare  accident  to  an  eye  as  follows : — 

"  Mr.  S.  B.  A.,  while  attending  to  his  bees,  was  stung  by  one  upon  the 
right  upper  eyelid  near  its  center.  An  employee,  who  was  a^ssisting  in  the 
work,  immediately  discovered  the  sting  driven  in  the  lid  and  cautiously  ex- 
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traded  it,  stating  that  he  made  sufficient  traction  to  lift  the  lid  well  awaj 
from  the  globe.  In  a  few  hours  the  lid  became  much  swollen,  but  the  pain 
experienced  at  first  had  disappeared.  Before  retiring  for  the  night  he  begui 
gentle  massage  of  the  lid,  stroking  it  horizontally  with  his  finger.  The 
edematous  condition  was  by  this  means  nmch  reduced  in  a  short  time.  While 
thus  engaged  in  stroking  the  lid  he  suddenly  experienced  intense  pain  in  the 
eye  as  if  it  had  been  pierced  by  a  sliarp  instrument.  The  suffering  wias  vmt 
seven*,  and  he  passed  a  wretched  night,  constantly  feeling  ^something  in 
his  eve.' 

"  The  next  morning,  the  trouble  continuing,  he  came  to  me  for  relie£ 
Uj>on  examination  of  the  lid,  no  opening  could  be  made  out  where  the  sting 
had  |)enetrated,  and  a  minute  inspection  of  the  conjunctival  surface  with  a 
good  glass  failed  to  reveal  any  foreign  substance.  Cleansing  the  lid  thoroughly, 
and  carefully  ins[>ectiug  with  a  lens  under  strong  light,  a  minute  dark  pmnt 
was  made  out  about  the  center  of  the  lid.  Feeling  that  this  might  be  the 
]X)int  of  the  sting,  I  had  recourse  to  several  expedients  for  its  removal,  but 
without  sua^ess.  Finally,  with  a  fine  knife,  I  succeeded  in  cutting  down  by 
the  side  of  the  body  and  tilting  it  out.  Examination  with  a  ^  inch  objective 
confirmeil  my  opinion  that  it  was  the  point  of  the  bee-sting. 

"  The  barbetl  formation  of  the  point  explains  how,  under  the  stroking  with 
the  fingi»r,  it  was  forcetl  through  the  dense  tarsal  cartilage  and  against  the 
cornea  of  the  eve." 

There  is  a  storj'  told  in  La  M6decine  Moderne  *  of  a  seamstress  of  Berlin 
who  was  in  the  habit  of  allowing  her  dog  to  lick  her  face.  She  was  attacked 
with  a  severe  inflanmiation  of  the  right  eye,  which  had  to  be  enucleated,  and 
was  foimd  full  of  tenia  echinococcus,  evidently  derived  from  the  dog's  tongue. 

Gabb  ^  mentions  a  ciuse  of  epistiixis  in  which  the  blood  welled  up  through 
the  lacrimal  ducts  and  suffused  into  the  eye  so  that  it  was  constantly  neces- 
sary to  wipe  the  lower  eyeli<l,  and  the  discharge  ceased  only  when  the  nose 
stopped  bl(*oding.  A  brief  (nlitorial  not<»  on  epistazis  through  the  ey08| 
n^ferring  to  a  case  in  the  Me<lical  N(»ws  of  November  30,  1 895,  provoked 
further  rejK>rts  from  mnnenMis  corresjK>ndents.  Among  others,  the  follow- 
ing:— 

"  Dr.  T.  L.  Wilson  of  BoHwockI,  Pa.,  n^lates  the  case  of  an  old  hidv  of 
seventy-eight  whom  he  found  with  the  blmnl  gushing  from  the  nostrils. 
After  plugging  the  nares  thomughly  with  absorbent  cotton  dusted  with  tannic 
acid  he  was  surprisc^fl  to  see  the  blo<Hl  ooze  out  around  the  eyelids  and  trickle 
down  tlu?  cheeks.  This  oozing  continued  for  the  greater  part  of  an  hour 
being  (Mmtrolled  by  aj)plieations  of  ice  to  both  sides  of  the  nose." 

^'  Dr.  F.  I  J.  Donlon  of  New  York  City  rejwrts  the  case  of  a  married 
woman,  about  fifty  years  old,  in  wliom  epistaxis  si»t  in  suddenly  at  11  P.  AL, 
and  liad  ('(Mitinued  for  several  hours,  when  the  anterior  nares  were  plugged. 
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In  a  short  time  the  woman  complained  that  she  could  scarcely  see,  owing  to 
the  welling  up  of  blood  in  the  eyes  and  trickling  down  her  face.  The  bleeding 
only  ceased  when  the  posterior  nares  also  were  plugged." 

"  Dr.  T.  G.  Wright  of  Plainville,  Conn.,  narrates  the  ease  of  a  young 
man  whom  he  found  in  the  night,  bleeding  profusely,  and  having  already 
lost  a  large  amount  of  blood.  Shortly  after  plugging  both  anterior  and  pos- 
terior nares  the  blood  found  its  way  through  the  lacrimal  ducts  to  the  eyes 
and  trickled  down  the  cheeks." 

"  Dr.  Charles  W.  Crumb  cites  the  case  of  a  man,  sixty-five  years  old,  with 
chronic  nephritis,  in  whom  a  slight  bruise  of  the  nose  was  followed  by  epis- 
taxis  lasting  twenty-four  hours.  When  the  nares  were  plugged  blood  escaped 
freely  from  the  eyes.  A  cone-shaped  bit  of  sponge,  saturated  with  ferrous 
sulphate,  was  passed  into  each  anterior  naris,  and  another  piece  of  sponge, 
similarly  medicated,  into  either  posterior  naris.  The  patient  had  been  taking 
various  preparations  of  potassium,  and  it  was  thought  that  his  blood  contained 
a  deficiency  of  fibrin.  Upon  removal  of  the  nasal  plugs  a  catarrhal  inflam- 
mation developed  which  lasted  a  long  time  and  was  attended  with  considerable 
purulent  discharge." 

Late  Restoration  of  Sight. — ^There  are  some  marvelous  cases  on  record 
in  which,  after  many  years  of  blindness,  the  surgeon  has  been  able,  by  opera- 
tion, to  restore  the  sight  McKeown  *  gives  the  history  of  a  blind  fiddler  of 
sixty-three,  who,  when  one  and  a  half  years  old,  had  lost  the  sight  of  both  eyes 
after  an  attack  of  small-pox.  Iridectomy  was  performed,  and  after  over  sixty 
years  of  total  blindness  his  sight  was  restored ;  color-perception  was  good. 
Bemcastle  ^  mentions  a  case  of  extraction  of  double  cataract  and  double  iri- 
dectomy for  occluded  pupils,  which,  oRev  thirty  years  of  blindness,  resulted 
in  the  recovery  of  good  sight.     The  patient  was  a  blind  beggar  of  Sydney. 

To  those  interested  in  this  subject,  Jauffret*'  has  a  most  interesting  de- 
scription of  a  man  by  the  name  of  Garin,  who  was  bom  blind,  who  talked  at 
eight  or  nine  months,  showed  great  intelligence,  and  who  was  educated  at  a 
blind  asylum.  At  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  entered  the  hospital  of  For- 
lenze,  to  be  operated  upon  by  that  famous  oculist.  Grarin  had  never  seen,  but 
could  distinguish  night  or  darkness  by  one  eye  only,  and  recognized  orange 
and  red  when  placed  close  to  that  eye.  He  could  tell  at  once  the  sex  and  age 
of  a  person  approximately  by  the  voice  and  tread,  and  formed  his  conclusions 
more  rapidly  in  regard  to  females  than  males.  Forlenze  diagnosed  cataract, 
and,  in  the  presence  of  a  distinguished  gathering,  operated  with  the  happiest 
result.  The  description  that  follows,  which  is  quoted  by  Fournier**  and  is 
readily  accessible  to  any  one,  is  well  worth  reading,  as  it  contains  an  account 
of  the  first  sensations  of  light,  objects,  distance,  etc.,  and  minor  analogous 
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thoug]its,  of  an  educated  and  matured  mind  experiencing  its  first  sensatioai 
of  sight 

Hansell  and  Clark  ®^  say  that  the  perplexities  of  learning  to  see  after 
t^venty-six  years  of  blindness  from  congenital  disease,  as  described  bj"  a 
patient  of  Franke,  remind  one  of  the  experience  of  Shelley's  Frankeojleii. 
Franke's  patient  was  successfully  operated  on  for  congenital  double  cataract,  < 
twenty-six  years  of  age.  The  author  descril)es  •  the  difficulties  the  patieDt  fail 
of  recognizing  by  niejins  of  vision  the  objects  he  had  hitherto  known  throQ^rk 
his  other  senses^  and  his  slowness  hi  learning  to  estimate  distances  and  die 
comparative  size  of  objects. 

Sight  is  popularly  supposed  to  be  (x;casionally  restored  withont  the  aidtf 
art,  after  long  yt^rs  of  blindness.  Benjamin  Rush  saw  a  man  of  forty-five  wfan, 
twelve  years  before,  became  blind  without  ascertainable  cause,  and  recovered  lu^ 
sight  equally  without  reason.  St.  Clair  mentions  Marshal  Vivian,  who  at  theap 
of  one  hundred  n»gained  sight  tliat  for  nearly  forty  years  had  gradually  bea 
failing  almost  to  blindness,  and  preserved  this  new  sight  to  the  time  of  his  deatk 

There  are  many  sujx?rstitions  prevalent  among  uneducated  jx^ople  as  to 
"  second  sight,"  rc^covery  of  vision,  etc.,  which  render  their  re]x>rt8  of  sodi 
things  untrustworthy.  The  real  explanations  of  such  cases  are  too  varied  for 
discussion  here. 

Nyctalopia  etymologically  means  night-blindness,  but  the  general  usage, 
making  tlu»  term  mean  night-vision,  is  so  strongly  intrenched  diat  it  is  Oi^kss 
and  confusing  t4)  attempt  any  reinstatement  of  the  old  significance.  The  con- 
dition in  which  one  sees  better  by  night,  relatively  speaking,  than  by  day  i? 
due  to  some  lesion  of  the  macular  n^ion,  rendering  it  blind.  At  night  the 
pupil  dilates  more  than  in  the  day-time,  and  hence  vision  with  the  extraniae' 
ular  or  jxripheral  |X)rtions  of  the  retina  is  correspcmdingly  better.  It  is* 
therefore,  a  symptom  of  serious  retinal  disease.  All  night-prowling  aninials 
have  widely  dilatable  pupils,  and  in  addition  to  this  they  have  in  the  retina  a 
siHH'ial  orgiui  ailUxl  the  tapetum  Incidum,  the  function  of  which  is  to  reflect  if} 
a  focus  in  fnmt  of  them  the  relatively  few  rays  of  light  that  enter  the 
widely-dilati^l  puj)il  and  thus  enable  them  the  better  to  see  their  way.  Hence 
the  limiiufuis  aj)jK'amn('e  of  the  eyes  of  such  animals  in  the  dark. 

Hemeralopia  (etymologically  day-blindness,  but  by  coniiuon  usage  mean- 
ing day-vision  or  night-blindness)  is  a  symptom  of  a  peculiar  degenerative 
disease  of  the  retina,  (tailed  retinitis  pigmentosa.  It  also  occurs  in  some  cases 
of  extreme  deinitrition,  numennis  aises  having  been  reported  among  those  who 
mak(»  tli(»  proI()uge<l  tksts  customary  in  the  Russian  church.  In  retinUis  piff- 
mcnfosd  the  j)eriplieral  or  extmmaeular  i)ortions  of  the  retina  are  subject  to  a 
pigmentary  <legeneration  that  renders  them  insensitive  to  light,  and  patients  so 
afflioteil  are  eonst^quently  incapable  of  setting  at  night  as  well  as  others.  They 
stumble  and  run  against  olywts  ejisily  seen  by  the  normal  eye. 

A  Beit,  zur  Aiigeiih.,  Hetl  xvi.,  1894. 
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Snow-blindness  occurs  from  prolonged  exposure  of  the  eyes  to  snow  upon 
which  the  sun  is  shining.  Some  years  ago,  some  seventy  laborers,  who  were 
clearing  away  snow-drifts  in  the  Caucasus,  were  seized,  and  thirty  of  them 
could  not  find  their  way  home,  so  great  was  the  photophobia,  conjunctivitis, 
and  lacrimation.  Graddy  *  reports  six  cases,  and  many  others  are  constantly 
occurring. 

Other  forms  of  retinal  injury  from  too  great  or  too  prolonged 
exposure  to  light  are  "  moon-blindness,"  due  to  sleeping  with  the  eyes 
exix)sed  to  bright  moonUght,  and  that  due  to  lightning — a  case,  e.g.,  bemg 
reported  by  Knies.**  Silex  ®  also  reports  such  a  case  and  reviews  the  reported 
cases,  25  in  number,  in  ten  of  which  cataract  ensued.  In  the  Annual  of  the 
Universal  Medical  Sciences,  1888,  there  is  a  report  of  seven  cases  of  retinal 
injury  with  central  scotoma,  amblyopia,  etc.,  in  Japanese  medical  students, 
caused  by  observation  of  the  sun  in  eclipse. 

In  discussing  the  question  of  electric-light  injuries  of  the  eyes  Gould  ** 
reviews  the  literature  of  the  subject  and  epitomizes  the  cases  reported  up  to 
that  time.  They  numbered  23.  No  patient  was  seriously  or  permanently 
injured,  and  none  was  in  a  person  who  used  the  electric  light  in  a  proper 
manner  as  an  illuminant.  All  were  in  scientific  investigators  or  workmen 
about  the  light,  who  approached  it  too  closely  or  gazed  at  it  too  long  and 
without  the  colored  protecting  spectacles  now  found  necessary  by  such 
workers. 

Injuries  to  the  Ear. — The  folly  of  the  practice  of  boxing  children's 
ears,  and  the  possible  disastrous  results  subsequent  to  this  punishment,  are 
well  exemplified  throughout  medical  literature.  Stewart  ®  quotes  four  cases 
of  rupture  of  the  tympanum  from  boxing  the  ears,  and  there  is  an  instance  ' 
of  a  boy  of  eight,  who  was  boxed  on  the  ear  at  school,  in  whom  subsequent 
brain-disease  developed  early,  and  death  followed.      Roosa  of  New  York 

mentions  the  loss  of  hearing  following  a  kiss  on  the  ear.^ 

Dalby,**  in  a  paper  citing  many  different  causes  of  rupture  of  the  tympanic 
membrane,  mentions  the  following  :  A  blow  in  sparring  ;  violent  sneezing ; 
blowing  the  nose ;  forcible  dilatation  of  the  Eustachian  canal ;  a  thorn  ortwig 
of  a  tree  accidentally  thnist  into  the  head  ;  picking  the  ear  with  a  toothpick. 
In  time  of  battle  soldiers  sometimes  have  their  tym|)anums  ruptured  by  the 
concussion  caused  by  the  firing  of  cannon.  Dalby  mentions  an  instance  of  an 
officer  who  was  discharged  for  deafness  acquired  in  this  manner  during  the 
Crimean  War.  He  was  standing  beside  a  mortar  which,  unexpectedly  to 
him,  was  fired,  causing  rupture  of  the  tympanic  membrane,  followed  by 
hemorrhage  from  the  ear.  Similar  cases  were  reported  in  the  recent  naval 
engagements   between  the   Chinese  and    Japanese.     Wilson*    reports   two 

a  124,  1887.  b  Graefe's  Archiv,  1887.  c  Arch.  f.  Augenheilk.,  1887. 
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cases  of  nipture  of  the  menibraiia  tympani  caused  by  diving.  Rooai* 
divides  the  causes  into  traumatic,  hemorrhagic,  and  inflamniatoiy,  and  primair 
lesions  of  the  labyrinth,  exemplifying  each  by  numerous  instances.  Under 
traumatic  causes  he  mentions  severe  falls,  blows  al>out  the  head  or  face,  con- 
stant listening  to  a  telegraphic  instrument,  cannonading,  and  finally  eight  cases 
of  boiler-makers'  deafness,  lloosa  cites  a  curious  case  of  sudden  and  pro- 
foun<l  deafness  in  a  young  man  in  perfect  health,  while  calling  upon  the 
l)arents  of  his  hidy-love  to  ask  her  hand  in  marriage.  Strange  to  say  that 
after  he  had  had  a  favorable  rt»ply  he  gradually  recovered  his  hearing !  In 
the  siurie  paper  there  is  an  instance  of  a  case  of  deafness  due  to  the  sudden 
c*essation  of  perspiration,  and  an  instance  of  tinnitus  due  to  the  excessive  use 
of  tobacco ;  Itoosa  also  mentions  a  case  of  deafness  due  to  excessive  mentil 
employment 

Perforation  of  the  Tympanum. — Kealy  ^  relates  an  instance  in  which 
a  pin  was  introduced  into  the  left  ear  to  relieve  an  intolerable  itching.  It 
perforated  the  tym|xinnm,  and  before  the  expiration  of  twenty -four  hours  was 
coughed  up  from  the  throat  with  a  small  (juantity  of  blood.  The  pin  was 
bent  at  an  angle  of  about  1 20  degrees.  Another  similar  case  ®  ^vas  that  of  a 
girl  of  twenty-two  who,  while  pricking  her  ear  with  a  hair-pin,  was  jerked 
or  stru(»k  on  the  arm  by  a  child,  and  the  pin  forced  into  the  ear  ;  great  ]»in 
and  deafness  followed,  together  with  the  loss  of  taste  on  the  same  side  of  the 
tongue  ;  after  treatment  l^oth  of  the  disturbcH.!  senses  were  restored.  A  man 
of  twenty  *^  was  pricked  in  the  ear  by  a  needle  entering  the  meatus.  He 
uttered  a  cry,  fell  senseless,  and  so  continued  until  the  fourth  day  when  he 
died.  The  whole  auditor}'  meatus  was  destroyed  by  suppuration.  Gamgee  • 
tells  of  a  constable  who  was  stabbed  in  the  left  ear,  severing  the  middle 
meningeal  artery,  death  ensuing.  In  this  instance,  after  digital  compression, 
ligature  of  the  eommcui  carotid  was  practised  as  a  last  resort.  There  is  an 
aceoimt  ^  of  a  provision-de^iler's  ag(Mit  who  fell  asleep  at  a  public  house  at 
Tott(»nham.  In  sport  an  attendant  tickled  his  ear  with  a  wooden  article  usc<l 
as  a  \y\\w  light.  A  qui(»k,  unconscious  movement  fon^ed  the  M'cxxlen  point 
through  the  tympanum,  causing  cen.»bnd  inflammation  and  subsequent  death. 
There  is  n  record  «  of  death,  in  a  child  of  nine,  caused  by  the  pas.sage  of  a 
knitting-needle  into  the  auditory  meatus. 

Knuttnijum  *'  re]>orts  a  case  of  what  he  calls  objective  tinnitus  aurium. 
in  which  the  noise  originating  in  the  j)atient\s  ears  was  distinctly  audible  bv 
otliers.  Tlie  pntient  was  a  boy  of  fourteen,  who  had  fallen  on  tlie  back  of 
his  head  and  had  nmiained  unconscious  for  nearly  two  weeks.  The  noises 
were  bilateral,  but  more  distinct  on  the  l(»ft  than  on  the  right  side.  The 
sounds  were  (leseribe<l  as  crackling,  and  si»em(»(l  to  depend  on  movements  of 
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the  arch  of  the  palate.  Kauffmann  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  noises  were 
due  to  clonic  spasm  of  the  tensor  velum  palati,  and  states  that  under  appro- 
priate treatment  the  tinnitus  gradually  subsided. 

The  introduction  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  ear  is  usually  accidental, 
although  in  children  we  often  find  it  as  a  result  of  sport  or  curiosity.  There 
is  an  instance  on  record  of  a  man  who  was  accustomed  to  catch  flies  and  put 
them  in  his  ear,  deriving  from  them  a  pleasurable  sensation  from  the  tickling 
^hich  ensued.  There  have  been  cases  in  which  children,  and  even  adults,  have 
held  grasshoppers,  crickets,  or  lady-birds  to  their  ears  in  order  to  more  atten- 
tively listen  to  the  noise,  and  while  in  this  position  the  insects  have  escaped 
and  penetrated  the  auditory  canal.  Insects  often  enter  the  cars  of  persons  re- 
posing in  the  fields  with  the  ear  to  the  ground.  Fabricius  Hildanus  speaks  of  a 
cricket  penetrating  the  ear  during  sleep.  Calhoun  *  mentions  an  instance  of 
disease  of  the  ear  which  he  found  was  due  to  the  presence  of  several  living 
ma^ots  in  the  interior  of  the  ear.  The  patient  had  been  sleeping  in  a  horse 
stall  in  which  were  found  maggots  similar  to  those  extracted  from  his  ear. 
An  analogous  instance  was  seen  in  a  negro  in  the  Emergency  Hospital,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  in  the  summer  of  1894  ;  and  many  others  are  recorded.  The 
insects  are  frequently  removed  only  after  a  prolonged  lodgment. 

D' Aguanno  ^  gives  an  account  of  two  instances  of  living  larv^ae  of  the 
musca  sarcophaga  in  the  ears  of  children.  In  one  of  the  cases  the  larvae 
entered  the  drum-cavity  through  a  rupture  in  the  tympanic  membrane.  In 
both  cases  the  maggots  were  removed  by  forceps.  Haug  ^  has  observed  a  tic 
(ixodes  ricinus)  in  the  ear  of  a  lad  of  seventeen.  The  creature  was  killed  by 
a  mercurio-chlorid  solution,  and  removed  with  a  probe. 

There  is  a  common  superstition  that  centipedes  have  the  faculty  of  entering 
the  ear  and  penetrating  the  brain,  causing  death.  The  authors  have  knowl- 
edge of  an  instance  in  which  three  small  centipedes  were  taken  from  the  ear 
of  a  policeman  after  remaining  there  three  days ;  during  this  time  they  caused 
excruciating  pain,  but  there  was  no  permanent  injury.  The  Ephemerides  con- 
tains instances  in  which,  while  yet  living,  worms,  crickets,  ants,  and  beetles 
have  all  been  taken  from  the  ear.  In  one  case  the  entrance  of  a  cricket  in  the 
auditory  canal  was  the  cause  of  death.  Martin  *^  gives  an  instance  in  which 
larvae  were  deposited  in  the  ear.  Stalpart  van  der  Wiel  '^  relates  an  instance 
of  the  lodgment  of  a  living  spider  in  the  ear. 

Far  more  common  than  insects  are  inanimate  objects  as  foreign  bodies 
in  the  ear,  and  numerous  examples  are  to  be  found  in  literature.  Fabricius 
Hildanus  ^^  tells  of  a  glass  ball  introduced  into  the  auditory  canal  of  a  girl 
of  ten,  followed  by  headache,  numbness  on  the  left  side,  and  after  four  or  five 
years  epileptic  seizures,  and  atrophy  of  the  arm.  He  extracted  it  and  the 
symptoms  immediately  ceased.  Sabatier  speaks  of  an  abscess  of  the  brain 
caused  by  a  ball  of  paper  in  the  ear ;  and  it  is  quite  common  for  persons  in 

a  176,  1873,  x.,  MS.  b  843,  836.  c  ibid.  d  462,  T.  xxxi.,  179. 
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the  habit  of  using  a  tampon  of  cotton  in  the  meatus  to  mistake  tliedef 
entrance  of  this  substance  for  functional  derangement,  and  many  cases  i, 
temix>rarj'  deafness  are  simply  due  to  forgetfulness  of  the  cause.  A  ^oa^ 
case  is  reported  in  a  girl  of  fourteen,  who  lost  her  tympanum  from  a  porofiitt 
otorrhea,  and  who  substituted  an  artificial  tympanum  w^hich  was,  in  itstni, 
lost  by  deep  penetration,  causing  augmentation  of  the  symptoms,  of  ik 
cause  of  which  the  i)atient  herself  seemed  unaware.*  Sometimes  aitifidd 
otoliths  are  produced  by  the  insufflation  of  various  powders  which  beoow 
agglutinated,  and  arc  veritable  foreign  bodies.  Holman  **  tells  of  a  n^ro,  igri 
thirt}'-five,  whose  wife  poured  molten  |)ewter  in  his  ear  while  asleep.  It  la 
removed,  but  total  deafness  was  the  result. 

Alley  ^  mentions  a  New  Orleans  wharf  laborer,  in  whose  ear  was  pounl 
s(^me  molten  lead  ;  seventeen  months  afterward  the  lead  was  still  occupying  ik 
extenial  auditory  meatus.  It  is  quite  remarkable  that  the  lead  should  Ion 
remained  such  a  length  of  time  without  causing  meningeal  inflammaDQi. 
There  was  deafness  and  pidsy  of  tliat  side  of  the  face.  A  fungous  grovth 
occupied  the  external  portion  of  the  ear ;  the  man  suffered  pain  and  disdaige 
from  the  ear,  and  had  also  great  difficulty  in  clasing  his  right  eyelid.  Mo^ 
rison  "^  mentions  an  alcoholic  patient  of  forty  who,  on  June  6,  1833,  had  nitric 
acid  pjured  in  her  riglit  ear.  There  were  no  headache,  febrile  symptoms, 
stu|K)r,  or  vertigo.  Debility  alone  was  present  Two  weeks  after  the  injniy 
I)aralysis  Iwgau  on  the  right  side,  and  six  weeks  from  the  injury  the  patiot 
dit»d.  This  case  is  interesting  from  the  novel  mode  of  deatli,  the  perfect  jm- 
alysis  of  the  ann,  pjiralysis  agitans  of  the  body  (occurring  ais  hemorrhage  fpon 
the  ear  came  on,  and  subsiding  with  it),  and  extensive  earies  of  the  petiME 
Ixuie,  witliout  sensation  of  [Kiin  or  any  indicative  symptoms. 

Then^  is  an  instance  in  a  young  girl  in  which  a  piece  of  ])eueil  remaned 
in  the  right  ear  for  seven  years.'-  Haug  speaks  of  two  beads  lying  in  the 
auditory  «uial  tor  twenty-eight  yejirs  without  causing  any  harm. 

A  lK)y  of  six  intrcKluccHl  a  «irob-mit  kernel  into  each  etir.  On  the  not 
day  in(»onijK»tcnt  persons  attemptiHl  to  extract  the  kernel  from  the  left  side. 
but  only  caused  jwiin  and  hemorrhage.  The  nut  issued  sjxmtaneou^lv  from 
the  right  side.  In  the  aftern(M)n  the  auditorv'^  canal  was  found  excoriated  and 
red,  and  deei)  in  the  meatus  the  kernel  was  found,  covered  with  blood.  The 
j)atient  had  been  so  excited  and  pained  by  the  bungling  attempts  at  extraedia 
tliat  the  employment  of  instruments  was  impossible  ;  prolonge<I  emploMiiait 
of  injections  was  substituted.  Discharge  from  the  ear  eommenced  intense 
fever  and  delirium  ensue<l,  and  the  i^sitient  had  to  be  chloroformed  to  fiwili- 
tate  the  operation  of  extraction.  The  nut,  when  taken  out,  was  found  to  have 
a  consistency  much  larger  than  origimdly,  cjmsed  by  the  agglutination  of  wax 
and  blood.     Unfortunately  the  symptoms  of  meningitis  increased  ;  three  daT? 
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^  ttfter  the  operation  coma  followed,  and  on  the  next  day  death  ensued.*  In 
■  75  cases  collected  by  Mayer,  and  cited  by  Poulet  ^^  (whose  work  on  "  Foreign 
^  Sodies  ^'  is  the  most  extensive  in  existence),  death  as  a  consequence  of  menin- 
*   gitis  was  found  in  three. 

Fleury  de  Clermont  ^  mentions  a  woman  of  twenty-five  who  consulted  him 
I  for  removal  of  a  pin  which  was  in  her  right  ear.  Vain  attempts  by  some  of 
her  lay-friends  to  extract  the  pin  had  only  made  matters  worse.  The  pin 
was  directed  transversely,  and  its  middle  part  touched  the  membrana  tym- 
panum. The  mere  touching  of  the  pin  caused  the  woman  intense  pain  ;  even 
after  etherization  it  was  necessary  to  construct  a  special  instrument  to  extract 
it.  She  suffered  intense  cephalalgia  and  other  signs  of  meningitis ;  despite 
vigorous  treatment  she  lost  consciousness  and  died  shortly  after  the  operation. 
Winterbotham  ^  reports  an  instance  in  which  a  cherry-stone  was  removed 
from  the  meatus  auditorius  after  lodgment  of  upward  of  sixty  years.  Mar- 
chal  de  Calvi  mentions  intermittent  deafness  for  forty  years,  caused  by  the 
lodgment  of  a  small  foreign  body  in  the  auditory  canal.  There  is  an  instance 
in  which  a  carious  molar  tooth  has  been  tolerated  in  the  same  location  for 
forty  years.^ 

Albucasius,  Fabricius  Hildanus,  Par^,  and  others,  have  mentioned  the  fact 
that  seeds  and  beans  have  been  frequently  seen  to  increase  in  volume  while 
lodged  in  the  auditory  canal.  Tulpius  **^  speaks  of  an  infant,  playing  with  his 
comrades,  who  put  a  cherry-seed  in  his  ear  which  he  was  not  able  to  extract. 
The  seed  increased  in  volume  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  only  by  surgical 
interference  that  it  could  be  extracted,  and  then  such  serious  consequences 
followed  that  death  resulted.  Albers®  reports  an  instance  in  which  a  pin 
introduced  into  the  ear  issued  from  the  pharynx. 

Confusion  of  diagnosis  is  occasionally  noticed  in  terrified  or  hysteric  per- 
sons. Lowenberg  was  called  to  see  a  child  of  five  who  had  introduced  a 
button  into  his  left  ear.  When  he  saw  the  child  it  complained  of  all  the  pain 
in  the  right  ear,  and  he  naturally  examined  this  ear  first  but  found  nothing  to 
indicate  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body.  He  examined  the  ear  supposed  to 
be  healthy  and  there  found  the  button  lying  against  the  tympanum.  This 
was  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  child  was  so  pained  and  terrified  by  the 
previous  explorations  of  the  affected  ear  that  rather  than  undergo  them  again 
he  presented  the  well  ear  for  examination.  In  the  British  Medical  Journal 
for  1877  is  an  account  of  an  unjustified  exploration  of  an  ear  for  a  foreign 
body  by  an  incompetent  physician,  who  spent  a  half  hour  in  exploration  and 
manipulation,  and  whose  efforts  resulted  in  the  extraction  of  several  pieces  of 
bone.  The  child  died  in  one  and  a  half  hours  afterward  from  extreme  hemor- 
rhage, and  the  medical  bungler  was  compelled  to  appear  before  a  coroner's 
jury  in  explanation  of  his  ignorance. 

In  the  external  ear  of  a  child  Tansley  observed  a  diamond  which  he 
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removefl  umb-r  chloroform.*  The  mother  of  the  chiM  had  pu^ed  the  body 
further  inward  in  her  endeavors  to  remove  it  and  had  wi>u]ided  the  canaL 
Sr-hniiejfelow  **  reprirts  a  foreign  boily  fi»rcKl  into  the  drum-cavity,  followed 
by  T1M^\\  extraction,  great  irritation,  tetanu^.  ami  death  :  ant]  there  are  on 
n-conl  several  <'a*«'<  of  iatal  mtrningiti.^  induced  by  rough  endeavors  to 
extract  a  bodv  from  the  external  ear. 

In  the  Therapeutic  Gazene,  Auga-^t  lo,  l>^9i3.  there  i<  a  tra^:^lation  of 
the  reprirt  of  a  ca.-^  by  Vo^e?,  in  which  a  child  of  five  pushed  a  dry  pea  in 
hi.r  r-ar.  Four  doctors  repent  .several  day.s  endeavoring  to  extract  it,  but  only 
•iUir^.-^'etifil  in  pushing  it  in  further.  It  wa.s  renuivt'd  by  operation  on  the 
fifth  <lay,  but  suppuration  of  the  tAnijiauic  cavity  cau^eil  death  on  the  ninth 
da  v. 

liSarrrlay'^  re|Mirts  a  rare  ca.<e  of  ensnared  aural  foreign  body  in  a  lady, 
agwl  about  forty  yi-ars,  who,  while  '•  jiicking  "  her  left  ear  with  a  so-called 
'^  invi?*ible  liair-pin  "  iseveral  houn»  l>efore  the  consultation,  had  heaitl  a  sudden 
'<  twang  "  in  the  ear,  as  if  the  hair-pin  had  broken.  And  si»,  indeed,  it  had ; 
for  on  tlie  instant  s-he  had  attempted  to  jerk  it  (juickly  from  the  ear  the  sharp 
extremity  of  the  inner  p>rtionof  its  lower  prong  sprang  away  from  its  fellow, 
\H'i\oirvLii'i\  the  soft  tissues  of  the  floor  of  the  external  auditor}'  canal,  and  rp- 
niaine<l  inilK;<ldc<l  there,  the  se]xirated  end  of  this  prong  only  coming  away  in 
Iht  gnt^p.  Kveiy  attempt  on  her  jiart  to  remove  the  Iiair-pin  by  traction  on 
it*  proji-^'ting  pn>ng — she  durst  not  force  it  iiurwil  for  fear  of  wounding  the 
dninihffad — had  sctvwI  butti>  bury  the  point  of  the  broken  prong  more  deeply 
into  the  fl<fsh  of  the  (tinal,  tlieroby  increasing  her  suifering.  Advised  by  her 
funiily  pliy>irMan  not  to  delay,  she  forthwith  s<»ug]it  advice  and  aid.  On 
cxamiiuition,  it  was  fuiin<l  that  the  lower  prong  of  the  "invisible  liair-pin" 
luid  broken  at  tlic  outer  eml  of  its  wavy  ])4)rtion,  and  seemed  firmly  im- 
Ix-iKIctfl  in  the  fl<H»r  of  the  auditorkM^mal,  now  (|uite  inHame<l,  at  a  point  about 
onr-tliinl  of  its  depth  from  the  outlet  vt  the  i*aiml.  The  lo<)p  or  turn  of  the 
hair-pin  was  alfout  \  inc*h  from  the  flaccid  {xirtion  of  the  dnunhead,  and,  to- 
g^'tliiT  witii  the  unbroken  pn>ng,  it  lay  closi»ly  against  the  nH)f  of  the  canal. 
Proji-ctifig  from  the  meatus  there  was  enough  of  this  prong  to  be  easily 
grasjH-^l  Ix-twi'en  one's  thumb  and  finger.  Removal  of  the  hair-pin  was  effected 
by  first  insisting  within  the  meatus  a  Grul)er  sj)ecalum,  encircling  the 
unbroken  proje<*ting  pnmg,  and  then  raising  the  end  of  the  broken  one  with 
a  long-slianke<l  aural  hook,  when  the  hair-pin  was  readily  withdrawn.  The 
wound  of  the  ciinal-floor  pn)mptly  heahnl. 

In  tin*  W'Verest  forms  of  scalp-injuries,  such  as  avulsion  of  the  scalp 
from  the  entangling  of  the  hair  in  machinery,  skin-grafting  nr  roplautation  is 
of  imrtinilar  value.  Ashhursf^  ri»iK)rts  a  cim^q  which  he  considers  the  severest 
csiHr  ijf  si-aliHwound  that  he  had  ever  swn,  followed  by  recovery.  The 
IMitient  was  a  girl  <;f  fiftec^n,  an  <»|K»rative  in  a  cnKtoii-inill,  who  was  caught  by 
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her  hair  between  two  rollers  which  were  revolving  in  opposite  directions ;  her 
scalp  being  thus,  as  it  were,  squeezed  off  from  her  head,  forming  a  large  horse- 
shoe flap.  The  linear  extent  of  the  wound  was  14  inches,  the  distance  be- 
tween the  two  extremities  being  but  four  inches.  This  large  flap  was  thrown 
backward,  like  the  lid  of  a  box,  the  skull  being  denuded  of  its  pericranium 
for  the  space  of  2 J  by  one  inch  in  extent.  The  anterior  temporal  artery 
was  divided  and  bled  profusely,  and  when  admitted  to  the  hospital  the 
patient  was  extremely  depressed  by  shock  and  hemorrhage.  A  ligature  was 
applied  to  the  bleeding  vessel,  and  after  it  had  been  gently  but  carefully 
cleansed  the  flap  was  replaced  and  held  in  place  with  gauze  and  collodion 
dressing.  A  large  compress  soaked  in  warm  olive  oil  was  then  placed  over 
the  scalp,  covered  with  oiled  silk  and  with  a  recurrent  bandage.  A  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  wound  healed  by  adhesions,  and  the  patient  was  dis- 
charged, cured,  in  fifty-four  days.  No  exfoliation  of  bone  occurred.  Rever- 
din,  a  relative  of  the  discoverer  of  transplantation  of  skin,*  reported  the  case  of 
a  girl  of  twenty-one  whose  entire  scalp  was  detached  by  her  hair  being  caught 
in  machinery,  leaving  a  wound  measuring  35  cm.  from  the  root  of  the  nose  to 
the  nape  of  the  neck,  28  cm.  from  one  ear  to  the  other,  and  57  cm.  in  cir- 
cumference. Grafts  from  the  rabbit  and  dog  failed,  and  the  skin  from  the 
amputated  stump  of  a  boy  was  employed,  and  the  patient  was  able  to  leave 
the  hospital  in  seven  months.  Cowley  ^  speaks  of  a  girl  of  fourteen  whose 
hair  was  caught  in  the  revolving  shaft  of  a  steam-engine,  which  resulted  in  the 
tearing  off  of  her  whole  scalp.  A  triangular  portion  of  the  skin  was  hanging 
over  her  face,  the  apex  of  the  triangle  containing  short  hair,  from  which  the 
long  hair  had  been  detached.  Both  ears  were  hanging  down  the  neck,  having 
been  detached  above.  The  right  pinna  was  entire,  and  the  upper  half  of  the 
left  pinna  had  disappeared.  The  whole  of  the  head  and  back  of  the  neck 
was  denuded  of  skin.  One  of  the  temporal  arteries  was  ligated,  and  the  scalp 
cleansed  and  reapplied.  The  hanging  ears  and  the  skin  of  the  forehead  were 
successfully  restored  to  their  proper  position.  The  patient  had  no  bad  symp- 
toms and  little  pain,  and  the  shock  was  slight.  Where  the  periosteum  had 
sloughed  the  bone  was  granulating,  and  at  the  time  of  the  report  skin-grafting 
was  shortly  to  be  tried. 

Schaeffer  ®  has  presented  quite  an  extensive  article  on  scalp-injuries  in 
which  grafting  and  transplantation  has  been  used,  and  besides  reporting  his 
own  he  mentions  several  other  cases.  One  was  that  of  a  young  lady  of  twenty- 
four.  While  at  work  under  a  revolving  shaft  in  a  laundry  the  wind  blew 
her  hair  and  it  was  caught  in  the  shaft.  The  entire  skull  was  laid  bare  from 
the  margin  of  the  eyelids  to  the  neck.  The  nasal  bones  were  uncovered  and 
broken,  exposing  the  superior  nasal  meatus.  The  skin  of  the  eyelids  was  re- 
moved from  within  three  mm.  of  their  edges.     The  lower  margin  of  the  wound 
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was  traceable  from  the  lower  portion  of  the  left  external  process  of  the  froobl 
bone,  downward  and  backward  below  the  left  ear  (which  was  entirely  removed), 
thence  across  the  neck,  fiv-e  cm.  Ix^low  the  su|)erior  curved   line  of  the  occipi- 
tal l)one,  and  fonvard  through  the  lower  one-third  of  the  right  auricle  to  Ae 
right  external  anguhir  process  of  the  fnwital  bone  and  margin  of  the  right  npper 
eyelid,  across  the  lid,  nose,  and  left  eyelid,  to  the  point  of  oommenoomeiiL 
Every  v(?ssel  and  nerve  supplying  the  scalp  was  destroyed,  and  the  pericranium 
was  torn  ott*  in  three  places,  one  of  the  denuded  spots  measuring  five  by  seven 
cm.  and  another  five  l)y  six  cm.     The  neck  flap  of  the  wound  fell  away  from 
the  muscular  structures  beneath  it,  exposing  tlie  trapezius  muscle  almost  one- 
half  the  distance  to  the  shoulder  blade.     The  right  ear  was  torn  across  in  ife 
lower  third,  and  hung  by  the  side  of  the  neck  by  a  piece  of  skin  less  than 
five  mm.  wide.      The  ex|X)sed  surface  of  the  wound  measured  40  cm.  fprmi 
befon^  back,  and  34  cm.  in  width  n(»ar  the  temporal  ix>rtion.      The  cranial 
sutures  were  distinctly  seen  in  several  placets,  and  only  a  few  muscular  fibers 
of  the  temporal  were  left  on  each  side.     Hemorrhage  was  profuse  from  the 
temporal,  occipital,  and   posterior  auricular  arteries,  which  were   tied.     The 
patient  was  sei'n  thrce-([uarters  of  an  hour  after  tlie  injury,  and   the  mangled 
scalp  was  thoix)Ughly  washed  in  warm  eiirbolized  water,  and  stitched  back  in 
|X)sition,  after  the  hair  was  cut  fn)m  the  outer  surface.     Six  weeks  after  the 
injury  suppuration  was  still  frw,  and  skin-grafting  was  commenced.      In  all, 
4800  grafts  were  uskI,  the  patient  supplying  at  different  times  1800  small 
gnifts.     Her  own  skin  invariably  did  better  than  foreign  grafts.      In  ten 
months  she  had  almost  complet<'ly  recovered,  and  sight    and   hearing   had 
returned.     Figure    191    shows   the  extent  of  the   injury,  and  the  ultimate 
results  of  the  treatment. 

Schaeffer  also  reports  the  case  of  a  woman  working  in  a  button  factor}-  at 
Union  City,  Conn.,  in  1871,  who  j)laced  her  head  under  a  swiftly  turning  sliaft 
to  pick  up  a  button,  when  her  hair  caught  in  the  shaft,  taking  off  her  scalp 
from  the  naj)e  of  the  neck  to  the  eyebrows.  The  scalp  was  cleansted  by  her 
physician,  Dr.  Bartlett,  and  plact^d  on  her  head  al>out  two  hours  after  the  ac^ 
cident,  but  it  did  not  stay  in  jwsition.  Then  the  head  was  covered  twice  bv 
skin-gn»fts,  but  each  time  the  gnifts  were  lost ;  but  the  third  time  a  succe^^l 
grafting  was  pi^rformed  and  she  wits  enabled  to  work  after  a  period  of  two 
years.  The  same  authority  also  quotes  Wilson  and  Way  of  Bristol,  Conn.,  in 
an  a(»couiit  of  a  complete  avulsion  of  the  scalp,  together  with  tearing  of  the 
eyelid  and  ear.  The  result  of  the  skin-grafting  was  not  given.  Powell  of 
CMiieago  gives  an  account  of  a  girl  of  nineteen  who  lost  her  scalp  while 
working  in  the  Elgin  Watch  Factory  at  Elgin,  Illinois.  The  wound  extended 
across  the  forehead  above  the  eyebn)ws,  but  the  ciirs  were  untouched.  Skin- 
grafting  was  triwl  in  this  (?ase  but  with  no  result,  and  the  woman  afterward  loet 
an  eye  by  exposure,  from  retraction  of  the  eyelid. 

In  some  cases  extensive  wounds  of  the  scalp  heal  without  artificial 


,  by  simply  cicatrizing  ovit.     Gross '"  mentions  such  a  case  in  a  young 

who,  in  1809,  lost   Llt  scalp  in  a  factory.     There  is  reported'  an 

^unt  ol'  a  conductor  on  tJic  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  who,  near  Cheyenne,  in 

,  was  Bcalj>ed  by  Sioux  Indians.     He  siifferod  an  elliptic  wound,  t«n  by 

cm.,  a  portion  of  the  outer  table  of  the  cranium  being  removed,  yet  the 

laktl  over. 

Cerebral  Injuries. — The  recent  advances  in  bmin-surgen-  have,  in  a 

Bieasure,  diminished  tJie  interest  and  wonder  of  sonic  of  the  older  instances  of 


CEREBRAL  mjURIES. 
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l'i(.  191.— SiaJp-lujury  and  sklu^gtali  (.Stliuclluri, 

major  injuries  of  the  cerebral  contents  with  unimportant  after- results,  and  in 
reviewing  the  older  cases  we  must  remember  that  the  recoveries  were  made 
onder  the  most  unfavorable  conditions,  and  without  the  slightest  knowledge 
of  all  important  asepsis  and  antisepsis. 

Penetration  or  even  complete  transfixioD  of  the  brain  ia  not  always 
attended  with  serious  symptoms.  Dubrirav''  is  accredited  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  man  of  forty-four,  who,  with  snitridal  intent,  drove  a  dagger  ten  cm. 
[  long  and  one  cm.  wide  into  his  brain.     He  bod  deliberately  hel<l  the  da^er 

■  544,  Hurgical  portion,  part  i.,  316.  t>  476,  1861,  ii.,  Si5. 
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in  his  left  luind.  and  with  a  mallet  in  his  right  hand  struck  the  steel  sevcnl 
blows.  When  seen  two  hours  later  he  claimed  that  he  experienced  no  paii, 
and  the  dagger  was  sticking  out  of  his  head.  For  half  au  hour  efforts  ift 
extraction  were  made,  but  with  no  avail.  He  was  placed  on  the  ground  ud 
held  by  two  jwrsons  while  traction  was  made  with  carjwnter's  pliersw  Tli 
failing,  he  was  taken  to  a  copiwrsmith's,  where  he  was  fastened  by  rings  to  the 
gnnind,  and  strong  pinchers  were  placed  over  the  dagger  and  attached  to  a 
cliain  which  was  fastened  to  a  cvlinder  revolved  bv  steam  force.  At  the 
second  tuni  of  the  cylinder  the  dagger  came  out.  During  all  the  efforts  at 
extraction  the  i>atient  reniaincnl  i)erfectly  cool  and  complained  of  no  pain.  A 
f<»w  drojis  ol*  bloixl  i»scajx?il  fnnn  the  wound  after  the  removal  of  the  dagger, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  man  walked  to  a  hospital  where  he  remained  a  fev 
days  without  fever  or  j>ain.  The  wound  healed^  and  he  soon  returned  to  woit 
By  expiTinients  on  the  cadaver  Dubrisay  found  that  the  difficulty  in  extrac- 
tion was  due  to  rust  on  the  stei»l,  and  by  the  serrated  edges  of  the  wound  in 
the  Iwnc. 

Warrt^n  describes  a  cjise  of  epile|>sy  of  seven  months'  standings  from  A^ 
pr(»ssion  of  the  skull  caustnl  by  a  rkI  hot  jxiker  thn>wn  at  the  subject's  hwul 
Striking  the  frontal  lH)ne  just  alx>ve  the  orbit,  it  enteretl  three  inches  into  the 
(vrebral  substaiur.  Kesteven  "  n^|)orts  the  histor}'  of  a  boy  of  thirteen  wh«\ 
while  holding  a  fork  in  his  hand,  fell  from  the  top  of  a  load  of  straw.  One 
of  the  prongs  entered  the  head  one  inch  luJiind  and  on  a  line  witli  the  loW 
of  the  left'ejir  and  jxissihI  upwanl  and  slightly  Ixickward  to  almost  its  tontine 
length.  With  S4»me  difficulty  it  was  withdrawn  by  a  fellow  workman ;  the 
|M)int  was  In^nt  on  itself  to  the  extent  of  two  in(»ht»s.  The  patient  lived  nint' 
days.  AIk'1  and  Cohnan^*  have  n'lwrtiil  a  case  of  puncture  of  the  brain  with 
loss  of  nienior}',  of  which  the  following  extniet  is  an  epitome  :  "  A  railway- 
fireman,  thirty-six  years  old,  while  carr^'ing  an  oil-feeder  in  his  hand,  sIip}KHl 
and  fell  forwanl,  the  siM)ut  of  the  ran  Ix'ing  driven  forcibly  into  hLs  face. 
There  was  tnmsitorv'  loss  of  cx»nsciousni*ss,  followed  by  twitching  and  jerking 
movements  of  the  limbs,  most  markwl  on  the  left  side,  the  legs  being  draMU 
up  and  the  Inxly  bent  fonvanl.  There  was  no  hemorrliage  from  mouthy  nose, 
or  ears.  The  metallic  s|H)ut  of  the  oil-c-an  was  timdy  fixed  in  the  base  of  the 
skull,  and  was  only  remove<l  fnmi  the  gnisp  of  the  bone  by  firm  traction  with 
forcei>s.  It  had  passt^d  upward  and  toward  the  middle  line,  with  its  concavity 
din'cted  from  the  middle  line.  Its  end  was  firmly  plugged  by  bone  from  the 
bas<»  of  the  skull.  No  hemorrhage*  followcnl  its  n»moval.  The  wound  was 
cleanseil  and  a  simple  iiHloform-<lressing  applitnl.  The  violent  jerking  move- 
ments were  repIaeiMl  by  a  few  m^easional  twitehings.  It  was  now  found  that  the 
left  side  of  the  facv  and  the  lc»ft  arm  were  {paralyzed,  with  inability  to  ck»e 
the  left  eye  eompletely.  The  man  bwame  drowsy  and  coniiiscdy  and  wm3 
unable  to  give  Replies  to  any  but  the  simplest  questions.     The  temperatare 
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rose  to  102° ;  the  pupils  becEime  contracted,  the  right  in  a  greater  degree  than 
the  left ;  both  reacted  to  Ught.  The  left  1^  began  to  lose  power.  There 
was  complete  anesthesia  of  the  right  eyebrow  and  of  both  eyelids  and  of  the 
right  cheek  for  an  uncertain  distance  below  the  lower  eyelid.  The  con- 
junctiva of  the  right  eye  became  congested,  and  a  small  ulcer  formed  on  the 
right  cornea,  which  healed  without  much  trouble.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
days  power  began  to  return,  first  in  the  lefl  leg  and  afterward,  though  to  a 
.  much  less  extent,  in  the  left  arm.  For  two  weeks  there  was  drowsiness,  and 
the  man  slept  considerably.  He  was  apathetic,  and  for  many  days  passed 
urine  in  bed.  He  conld  not  rea^nize  his  wife 
or  old  comrades,  and  had  also  diiHculty  in 
Tec<^izing  common  objects  and  their  uses. 
The  most  remarkable  feature  was  the  loss  of 
all  memory  of  his  life  for  twenty  years  before 
the  accident.  As  time  went  on,  the  period 
included  in  this  loss  of  memory  was  reduced 
to  five  years  preceding  the  accident    The  hemi- 
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pl^a  persisted,  although  the  man  was  able  to  get  about.  Sensibility  was  lost 
to  all  forms  of  stimuli  in  the  right  upper  eyelid,  forehead,  and  anterior  part  of 
the  scalp,  correspondiag  with  the  distribution  of  the  supmorbital  and  nasal 
nerves.  The  cornea  was  completely  anesthetic,  and  the  right  cheek,  an  inch  and 
a  half  external  to  the  angle  of  the  nose,  presented  a  small  patch  of  anesthesia. 
There  was  undue  emotional  mobility,  the  patient  laughing  or  crying  on  slight 
provocation.  The  condition  of  mind-blindness  remained.  It  is  believed 
that  the  spout  of  the  oil-can  must  have  passed  under  the  zygoma  to  the  base 
of  the  ekull,  perforatiiig  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid  bone  and  penetrating 
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the  centrum  ovale,   injuring  the  anterior  fibers  of   the   motor  tract  in  the 
internal  capsule  near  the  genu/^ 

Figures  192  and  193  show  the  outline  and  probable  course  of  the  qioot 

Beaumont*  reports  the  history  of  an  injury  in  a  man  of  forty-five,  who^ 
standing  but  12  yaixls  away,  was  struck  in  the  orbit  by  a  rocket^  whidi 
penetrated  through  the  sphenoidal  fissure  into  the  middle  and  posterior  lobes 
of  the  left  hemijjphere.  He  did  not  fall  at  the  time  he  was  struck,  and  fiftm 
minutes  after  the  stick  was  removed  he  arose  without  help  and  walked  amy. 
Apparently  no  extensive  ceriibral  lesion  had  been  caused,  and  the  man  suffered 
no  subsei^uent  cerebral  symptoms  except,  three  years  afterward,  impainnait 
of  memory. 

There  is  an  account  given  by  Chelius  ^  of  an  extraordinarj-  iiround  caused 
by  a  ramr(Kl.  Tlie  rod  was  accidentally  discharged  while  being  employed  in 
loading,  and  struck  a  [wrson  a  few  paces  away.  It  entered  the  head  near  the 
root  of  the  zygomatic;  arcli,  about  a  finger's  breadth  from  the  outer  comer  of 
the  riglit  eye,  j)assed  through  the  iiead,  emerging  at  tlie  posterior  superior 
angle  of  the  parietal  bone,  a  finger's  breadth  from  the  sagittal  suture,  and  about 
the  stime  distance  above  the  superior  angle  of  the  occipital  bone.  The  wounded 
man  attempted  to  pull  the  ramro<l  out,  but  all  his  efforts  were  ineffectual 
After  the  tolerance  of  this  for(»ign  body  for  some  time,  one  of  his  eompanioK 
managed  to  extract  it,  and  when  it  was  brought  out  it  was  as  straight  as  the 
day  it  left  the  maker's  shop.  Little  blood  was  lost,  and  the  wound  healed 
nipidly  and  completely  ;  in  spite  of  this  major  injury  the  |>atient  recovered. 

Carpenter  ^  rej)orts  the  curious  case  of  an  insane  man  who  deUbenittJT 
bored  holes  through  his  skull,  and  at  different  times,  at  a  |K)int  above  the  ear, 
he  inserteil  into  his  brain  five  pieces  of  No.  20  broom  wire  from  2-X-to 
6 J  inches  in  length,  a  fouqxMmy  nail  2 J  inclu»s  long,  and  a  needle  If  inches 
long.  Despit<'  these  desperate  attempts  at  suicide  he  livcnl  several  months 
finally  accomjJishing  his  puriK)se  by  taking  an  overdase  of  morphin.  Mae- 
Queen  '*  has  giv(»n  the  history  of  a  man  of  thirty-five,  who  drove  one  three- 
inch  nail  into  his  forehead,  another  close  to  his  occiput,  and  a  third  into  hk 
vertex  an  inch  in  front  and  \  inch  to  the  left  of  the  middle  line.  He  had 
use<l  a  hanmier  to  eff(»ct  complete  penetmtion,  hoping  that  death  would  result 
from  his  injuries.  He  failed  in  this,  as  about  five  weeks  later  he  was  dif^- 
<»harged  from  the  Princess  Alice  Hospital  at  Eastbourne,  perfectlv  recovered. 
There  is  a  record  "^  of  a  man  by  the  name  of  Bulkley  who  was  found,  bv  a 
police  officer  in  Philadelphia,  staggtTing  along  the  streets,  and  was  taken  to  the 
inebriate  ward  of  the  Blockley  Hospital,  where  he  subscxjuentlv  sank  and 
died,  aft<T  having  been  transferred  from  ward  to  ward,  his  symptoms  appear- 
ing inexplical)le.  A  postmortem  examination  revealed  the  fact  that  an  oidi- 
nary  knife-blade  had  been  driven  into  his  brain  on  the  right  side,  just  above 
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the  ear,  and  was  completely  hidden  by  the  skin.  It  had  evidently  become 
loosened  from  the  handle  when  the  patient  was  stabbed,  and  had  remained  in 
the  brain  several  days.     No  clue  to  the  assailant  was  found. 

Thudicum  *  mentions  the  case  of  a  man  who  walked  from  Strafford  to  New- 
castle, and  from  Newcastle  to  London,  where  he  died,  and  in  his  brain  was 
found  the  breech-pin  of  a  gun.  Neiman  ^  describes  a  severe  gunshot  wound 
of  the  frontal  region,  in  which  the  iron  breech-block  of  an  old-fashioned 
muzzle-loading  gun  was  driven  into  the  substance  of  the  brain,  requiring 
great  force  for  its  extraction.  The  patient,  a  young  man  of  twenty-eight,  was 
unconscious  but  a  short  time,  and  happily  made  a  good  recovery.  A  few 
pieces  of  bone  came  away,  and  the  wound  healed  with  only  a  slight  depression 
of  the  forehead.  Wilson  ^  speaks  of  a  child  who  fell  on  an  upright  copper 
paper-file,  which  penetrated  the  right  side  of  the  occipital  bone,  below  the  ex- 
ternal orifice  of  the  ear,  and  entered  the  brain  for  more  than  three  inches ;  and 
yet  the  cliild  made  a  speedy  recovery. 

Baron  Larrey  knew  of  a  man  whose  head  was  completely  transfixed  by  a 
ramrod,  which  extended  from  the  middle  of  the  forehead  to  the  left  side  of 
the  nape  of  the  neck ;  despite  this  serious  injury  the  man  lived  two  days. 

Jewett  ^  records  the  case  of  an  Irish  drayman  who,  without  treatment, 
worked  for  forty-seven  days  after  receiving  a  penetrating  wound  of  the  skull 
^  inch  in  diameter  and  four  inches  deep.  Recovery  ensued  in  spite  of 
the  delav  in  treatment. 

Gunshot  Injuries. — Swain  ®  mentions  a  patient  who  stood  before  a  look- 
ing glass,  and,  turning  his  head  far  around  to  the  left,  fired  a  pistol  shot  into 
his  brain  behind  the  right  ear.  The  bullet  passed  into  his  mouth,  and  he  spat 
it  out.  Some  bleeding  occurred  from  both  the  internal  and  external  wounds ; 
the  man  soon  began  to  suffer  with  a  troublesome  cough,  with  bloody  expecto- 
ration ;  his  tongue  was  coated  and  drawn  to  the  right ;  he  became  slightly 
deaf  in  his  right  ear  and  dragged  his  left  leg  in  walking.  These  symptoms, 
together  with  those  of  congestion  of  the  lung,  continued  for  about  a  week, 
when  he  died,  apparently  from  his  pulmonary  trouble. 

Ford  ^  quotes  the  case  of  a  lad  of  fifteen  who  was  shot  in  the  head,  f 
inch  anterior  to  the  summit  of  the  right  ear,  the  ball  escaping  through  the  left 
OS  frontis,  IJ  inch  above  the  center  of  the  brow.  Recover^'  ensued,  with  a 
cicatrix  on  the  forehead,  through  which  the  pulsations  of  the  brain  could  be 
distinctly  seen.     The  senses  were  not  at  all  deteriorated. 

Richardson  « tells  of  a  soldier  who  was  struck  bv  a  Mini6  ball  on  the  left 
temporal  bone ;  the  missile  passed  out  through  the  left  frontal  bone  \  inch 
to  the  left  of  the  middle  of  the  forehead.  He  was  only  stunned,  and  tw^enty- 
four  hours  later  his  intellect  was  undisturbed.     There  was  no  operation  ;  free 
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suppuration  with  discharges  of  fragments  of  skull  and  broken-down  sub- 
stance ensued  for  four  weeks,  when  the  wounds  closed  kindly,  and  recovery 
followed. 

Angle  ■  records  the  case  of  a  cowboy  who  was  shot  by  a  comrade  in  mis- 
take. The  ball  entered  the  skull  beneath  the  left  mastoid  process  and  passed 
out  of  the  right  eye.     The  man  recovered. 

Rice  ^  describes  the  case  of  a  boy  of  fourteen  who  was  shot  in  the  head, 
tlie  ball  directly  traversing  the  brain  substance,  some  of  wliich  protruded 
from  the  wound.  The  boy  recovered.  The  ball  entered  one  inch  above  and 
in  front  of  the  right  ear  and  made  its  exit  through  the  lambdoidal  suture 
posteriorly. 

Hall  of  Denver,  Col.,^  in  an  interesting  study  of  gunshot  wounds 
of  the  brain,  writes  as  follows  : — 

''  It  is  in  regard  to  injuries  involving  the  brain  that  the  question  of  the 
pnxiuction  of  immediate  unconsciousness  assumes  the  greatest  interest.  We 
may  state  broadly  that  if  the  medulla  or  the  great  centers  at  the  base  of  the 
brain  are  wounded  by  a  bullet,  instant  unconsciousness  must  result ;  with  any 
other  wounds  involving  the  brain-substance  it  will,  with  very  great  probability, 
result.  But  there  is  a  verv  broad  area'  of  uncertaintv.  Many  instances  have 
been  recorded  in  which  the  entrance  of  a  small  bullet  into  the  anterior  part  of 
tlie  brain  has  not  prevented  the  firing  of  a  second  shot  on  the  part  of  the 
suicide.  Personally,  I  have  not  observed  sucli  a  case,  however.  But,  aside 
from  tlie  injuries  by  the  smallest  missiles  in  the  anterior  {mrts  of  the  brain, 
we  may  speak  with  almost  absolute  certainty  with  regard  to  the  production  of 
unc»onsciousness,  for  the  jar  to  the  brain  from  the  blow  of  the  bullet  upon  the 
skull  would  produce  such  a  result  even  if  the  damage  to  the  brain  were  not 
sufficient  to  do  so. 

"  Many  injuries  to  the  brain  from  bullets  of  moderate  size  and  low  velocity 
do  not  cause  more  than  a  temporary  loss  of  consciousness,  and  the  subjects 
are  seen  by  the  surgeon,  after  the  lapse  of  half  an  hour  or  more,  apparently 
soimd  of  mind.  These  are  the  cases  in  which  the  ball  has  lost  its  momentum 
in  passing  through  the  skull,  and  has  consequently  done  little  damage  to  the 
bniin-substance,  excepting  to  make  a  passage  for  itself  for  a  short  distance  into 
the  bniin.  It  is  apparently  well  established  that,  in  the  case  of  the  rifle-bullet 
of  high  velocity,  and  (»s|)ecially  if  fired  fnnn  the  modern  militan'  weapons 
usin^  nitro-jK)wders,  and  giving  an  enormous  initial  velocity  to  the  bullet,  the 
transmission  of  the  force  from  the  displaced  particles  of  brain  (and  this  nile 
applies  to  any  other  of  the  soft  organs  as  well)  to  the  adjacent  jmrts  is  such  as  to 
disorgsmize  much  of  the  tissue  surnmnding  the  original  track  of  the  missile. 
Under  these  cinnimstances  a  much  slighter  wound  would  he  necessary  to  pro- 
duce un<»onseiousness  or  <leath  than  in  the  case  of  a  bullet  of  low  velocity, 
esjKH'ially  if  it  were*   light  in  weight.     Thus  I  have  reconled  elsewhere  an 
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instance  of  instant  death  in  a  grizzly  bear,  an  animal  certainly  as  tenacious  of 
life  as  any  we  have,  from  a  mere  furrow,  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
depth,  through  the  cortex  of  the  brain,  without  injury  of  tlie  skull  excepting 
the  removal  of  the  bone  necessary  for  the  production  of  this  furrow.  The 
jar  to  the  brain  from  a  bullet  of  great  velocity,  as  in  this  case,  was  alone  suf- 
ficient to  injure  the  organ  irreparably.  In  a  similar  manner  I  have  known  a 
deer  to  be  killed  by  the  impact  of  a  heavy  rifle-ball  against  one  horn,  although 
there  was  no  evidence  of  fracture  of  the  skull.  On  the  other  hand,  game 
animals  often  escape  aft^r  such  injuries  not  directly  involving  the  brain, 
although  temporarily  rendered  unconscious,  as  I  have  obser\'ed  in  several 
instances,  the  diagnosis  undoubtedly  being  concussion  of  the  brain. 

"  Slight  injury  to  the  brain,  and  especially  if  it  be  unilateral,  tlien,  may  not 
produce  unconsciousness.  It  is  not  very  uncommon  for  a  missile  from  a  heavy 
weapon  to  strike  the  skull,  and  be  deflecteil  without  the  production  of  such  a 
state.  Near  the  town  in  which  I  formerly  practised,  the  town-marshal  shot 
at  a  negro,  who  resisted  arrest,  at  a  distance  of  only  a  few  feet,  with  a  44- 
caliber  revolver,  striking  the  culprit  on  the  side  of  the  head.  The  wound 
showed  that  the  ball  struck  the  skull  and  plowed  along  under  the  scalp  for 
several  inches  before  emerging,  but  it  did  not  even  knock  the  negro  down,  and 
no  unconsciousness  followed  later.  I  once  examined  an  express-messenger 
who  had  been  shot  in  the  occipital  region  by  a  weapon  of  similar  size,  while 
seated  at  his  desk  in  the  car.  The  blow  was  a  very  glancing  one  and  did  not 
produce  unconsciousness,  and  probably,  as  in  the  case  of  the  negro,  because  it 
did  not  strike  with  sufficient  directness." 

Head  Injuries  with  Loss  of  Cerebral  Substance. — The  brain  and  its 

membranes  may  be  severely  wounded,  portions  of  the  cranium  or  cerebral  sub- 
stance destroyed  or  lost,  and  yet  recovery  ensue.  Possibly  the  most  noted  injury 
of  this  class  was  that  reported  by  Harlow*  and  commonly  known  as  **  Bige- 

low's  Case  '*  or  the  "  American  Crow-bar  Case.'*     Phineas  P.  Gage,  aged 

twenty-five,  a  foreman  on  the  Rutland  and  Burlington  Railroad,  was  employed 
September  13,  1847,  in  charging  a  hole  with  powder  preparatory  to  blasting. 
A  premature  explosion  drove  a  tamping-iron,  three  feet  seven  inches  long,  1 J 
inches  in  diameter,  weighing  13J  pounds,  completely  through  the  man's  head. 
The  iron  was  round  and  comparatively  smooth ;  the  pointed  end  entered  first. 
The  iron  struck  against  the  left  side  of  the  face,  immediately  anterior  to  the 
inferior  maxillary  and  passed  under  the  zygomatic  arch,  fracturing  portions 
of  the  sphenoid  bone  and  the  floor  of  the  left  orbit ;  it  then  passed  through 
the  left  anterior  lobe  of  the  cerebrum,  and,  in  the  median  line,  made  its  exit  at 
the  junction  of  the  coronal  and  sagittal  sutures,  lacerating  the  longitudinal 
sinus,  fracturing  the  parietal  and  frontal  bones,  and  breaking  up  considerable 
of  the  brain  ;  the  globe  of  the  left  eye  protruded  nearly  one-half  of  its  diameter. 
The  patient  was  thrown  backward  and  gave  a  few  convulsive  movements  of 
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the  extremities.  He  was  taken  to  a  hotel  f  mile  distant^  and  durii^  Ik 
transportation  seemed  slightly  dazed,  but  not  at  all  unconscious.  Upon  arrir- 
ing  at  the  hotel  he  dismounted  from  the  conveyance,  and  w^ithout  a8rif«tanoe 
walked  up  a  long  flight  of  stairs  to  the  Iiall  where  his  wound  was  to  be  dressed. 
Harlow  saw  him  at  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  from  his  conditioB 
could  hardly  credit  the  story  of  his  injury,  although  his  person  and  his  bed 
were  drenched  with  blood.  His  scalp  was  shaved,  the  coa^la  and  debiis 
removeil,  and  among  other  j>ortions  of  bone  was  a  piece  of  tlie  anterior  superior 
angle  of  each  jxirietal  bone  and  a  semicircular  piece  of  the  frontal  bone,  leav- 
ing an  oiK?ning  3  J  inches  in  diameter.  At  10  P.  M.  on  the  day  of  the  iDJuij 
Gage  was  {)erfet^tly  rational  and  asked  about  his  work  and  after  his  friends. 
After  a  while  deliriinn  set  in  for  a  few  days,  and  on  the  eleventh  dav  he  lost 
the  vision  in  the  left  eye.  His  amvalescence  was  rapid  and  uneventfuL  It 
was  said  that  he  discharged  i)ieces  of  bone  and  cerebral  substauec  from  his 
mouth  for  a  lew  days.  The  iron  when  found  was  smeared  with  blood  and 
cerebral  substance. 

As  was  most  natural  such  a  wonderfid  case  of  cerebral   injury  attmcteil 
much  n()ti(!e.     Not  only  was  the  case  remarkable  in  the  apparent  innocuous 
loss  of  cerebral  substance,  but  in  the  singular  cliance  which    exempted  the 
brain   from  either  concussion  or  compression,  and  subsequent  inflammation. 
Professor  Bigelow  examined  the  patient  in  January,  1850,  and  made  a  most 
excellent  report  of  the  case,*  and  it  is  due  to  his  efforts  that  the  case  attained 
world-wide  notori(»ty.     Bigelow  found  the  patient  quite  recover€?d  in  his  facul- 
ties of  bcxly  and  mind,  except  that  he  had  lost  the  sight  of  the    injured  eye. 
He  exhibited  a  linear  cicatnx  one  inch  long  near  the  angle  of  the  ramus  of 
the  left  lower  jaw.     His  left  eyelid  was  involuntarily  closed   and  he  had  w> 
power  to  overcome  his  ptosis.     Upon  the  head,  well  covered  by  the  hair,  was 
a  large  unequal  depression  and  elevation.     In  onler  to  ascertain    how  far  it 
might  be  possible  for  a  bar  of  the  size  causing  the  injuiy  to  tniverse  the  skull 
in  the  track  assigned  to  it,  Bigelow  i>n>cured  a  common   skull  in    which  the 
zygomatic  arches  were  barely  visible  from  above,  and  having  entered  a  drill 
near  the  left  angle  of  the  inferior  maxilla,  he  passed  it  oldiquely  upwanl  to 
the  median  line  of  the  craniimi  just  in  front  of  the  junction  of  the  sa^ttal  and 
coronal  sutures.     This  aperture  was  then  enlarged  until  it  allowed  the  passage 
of  the  bar  in  question,  and  the  loss  of  substance  strikingly  corresponded  niith 
the  lesion  said  to  have  been  receiveil  by  the  patient.     From  the  coronoid  pm- 
cess  of  the  inferior  maxilla  there  was  removed  a  fragment  measuring:  about  j 
inch  in  length.     This  fragment,  in  the  patient's  case,  might  have  I>een  fiactured 
and  subsequently  reunited.     The  iron  bar,  together  with  a  caift  of  the  patient's 
heafl,  was  placed  in  the  Museum  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Collq^ 

Bigelow  appends  an  engraving  (Fig.  1 94)  to  Ids  paper.     In  the  illustratioa 
the  irdrts  are  iis  follows  : — 

a  124,  July,  1850. 
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(1)  Lfttoral  view  of  a  prepared  cranium  representing  the  iron  bar  travers- 
[  its  cavity. 

(2)  Front  view  of  same. 

(3)  Plan  of  the  base  seen  from  within.     In  these  three  figures  the  optic 
ramina  are  Been  to  be  intact  and  are  occupied  by  small  white  rods. 

(4)  Cost  taken  from  the  shaved  head  of  the  patient  representing  the 
^pearance  of  the  fracture  in  1850,  the  anterior  fragment  being  considerably 

elevated  in  the  profile  view. 

(5)  The  iron  bar  with  length  and  diameter  in  projxirtion  to  the  size  of  the 
other  figures. 

Hyaton'  reports  a  case  in  which,  by  an  explosion,  a  tamping-iron  was 
driven  through  the  cliin  of  a  man  into  the  cerebrum.  Although  there  was 
loss  of  braiQ'Subatance,  the  man  recovered  with  his  mental  faculties  unim- 


I 
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paired.     A  second  case  was  that  of  a  man  who,  during  an  explosion,  waa 
wounded  in  the  skull.     There  was  visible  a  triangular  depression,  from  which, 
I  possibly,  an  ounce  of  brain-substance  issued.     This  man  also  recovered. 

Jewctt  mentions  a  case  in  which  an  injury  somewhat  similar  to  that  iu 
■Bigelow's  case  was  produced  by  a  gas-pipe. 

Among  older  writers,  speaking  of  loss  of  brain-substance  with  subsequent 
I  recoverj',  Brasavolus  saw  as  much  brain  evacuated  as  would  fill  an  egg  shell ; 
i  the  patient  afterward  had  an  impediment  of  speech  and  grew  stupid.  Fran- 
8  Arcteus  gives  the  narrative  of  a  workman  who  was  stnick  on  the  head 
r  1^  a  stone  weighing  24  pounds  falling  from  a  height.  The  skull  was  frao- 
1 ;  fragments  of  bone  were  driven  into  the  brain.  For  three  days  the 
[ntieDt  wae  nnconacious  and  almost  lifeless.  After  the  eighth  day  a  cranial 
■  Ttbdh.  Detroit  Ued.  and  Library  Assoc.,  187U,  L,  4. 
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ab^^cess  spontaneously  opened,  from  the  sinciput  to  the  occiput,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  "  ooiruption  "  was  evacuated.  Speech  returned  soon  after,  the 
eyes  opened,  and  in  twenty  days  the  man  could  distinguish  objects.  In  four 
months  recover}'  was  entire.  Bontius  relates  a  singular  accident  to  a  sailor, 
whos^  head  was  crushed  between  a  ship  and  a  small  boat ;  the  greater  part 
of  the  occipital  bone  was  taken  away  in  fragments,  the  injury  extending 
almost  to  the  foramen  magnum.  Bontius  asserts  that  the  patient  was  per^ 
fectly  cured  by  another  surgeon  and  himself.  Galen  mentions  an  injury  to  a 
youth  in  Smyrna,  in  whom  the  brain  was  so  seriously  wounded  that  the 
anterior  ventricles  were  opened  ;  and  yet  the  patient  recovered.  Glandorp  ^^ 
mentions  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  skull  out  of  which  his  father  took  large 
portions  of  brain  and  some  fragments  of  bone.  He  adds  that  the  man  was 
aftemard  paralyzed  on  the  opposite  side  and  became  singularly  irritable. 
In  his  "Chirui^ical  Obser\'ations,"  Job  van  Meek'ren  tells  the  story  of  a 
Russian  nobleman  who  lost  part  of  his  skull,  and  a  dog's  skull  was  supplied 
in  its  place.  The  bigoted  divines  of  the  country  excommunicated  the 
man,  and  would  not  annul  his  sentence  until  he  submitted  to  have  the  bit 
of  foreign  bone  removed. 

Mendenhall*  reports  the  history  of  an  injur}'  to  a  laborer  nineteen  years 
olil.  While  sitting  on  a  log  a  few  feet  from  a  comrade  who  was  chopping 
wcxkI,  the  axe  glanced  and,  slipping  from  the  woodman^  g™^P>  struck  him  just 
alx)ve  the  ear,  bur}'ing  the  "  bit "  of  the  axe  in  his  skull.  Two  hours  after- 
ward he  was  set»n  almost  pulseless,  and  his  clothing  drenched  with  blood  which 
was  still  oozing  from  the  wound  with  mixed  brain-substance  and  fragments 
of  l>one.  The  cut  was  horizontal  on  a  level  with  the  orbit,  oj  inches  long 
externally,  and,  owing  to  the  convex  shaj)e  of  the  axe,  a  little  less  internally. 
Snmll  spicul(»s  of  bone  were  removed,  and  a  cloth  was  placcnJ  on  the  battered 
skull  to  receive  the  discharges  for  the  insjK»c»tion  of  the  surgeon,  who  on  his 
arrival  saw  at  least  two  tables|K>onfuls  of  cerebral  substance  on  this  cloth, 
Contnir}-  to  all  exjxx'tation  this  man  recovennl,  but,  strangely,  he  had  a 
marke<l  and  jKH*uliar  change  of  voice,  and  this  was  jKTnianent.  From  the 
time  i>f  the  recc»ption  of  the  injur}'  his  whole  mental  and  moral  nature  had 
undei^ne  a  pnuioiniccHl  changt*.  Befon*  the  injur}',  the  patient  was  consid- 
enil  a  Cjui<'t,  unassiuning,  and  stupid  lK>y,  but  iniiversally  n^nUnl  as  honest. 
Aft<Twanl  he  iKH^ime  noisy,  si»lf-asserting,  sharp,  and  seemingly  devoid  of 
moral  si'ns<»  or  hont»sty.  These*  new  traits  develojxil  imnuHliately,  and  more 
strikingly  so  S4H>n  jis  convalesct»n(*e  was  t^stablislwMl. 

IVrgtold**  (juott^s  a  cjist*  rejiorteil  in  lS")7^'N>f  extreme  injur}'  to  the  cra- 
nium an<l  its  contents.  While  sleeping  on  tlie  d(H'k  of  a  ranal  l)(mt,a  man  at 
Highspire  was  st^riously  injunnl  by  striking  his  h^atl  ag;iinst  a  bridge.  When 
s(M*n  by  tlie  surp'on  his  hair  was  matted  and  his  t»lothes  suuratinl  with  blood. 
Then*  was  a  t<Trible  gap  in  the  scalp  from  tlie  sujxTi'iliarv  ridge  to  the  occip- 

*  124,  ltH>5).  ^  Medical  l»rt»ss  of  Westem  New  York.  1888,  317. 
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ital  bone,  and,  though  full  of  clots,  the  wound  was  still  oozing.  In  a  cloth  on 
a  bench  opposite  were  rolled  up  a  portion  of  tlie  malar  bone,  some  fragments 
of  the  OS  frontis,  one  entire  right  parietal  bone,  detached  from  its  fellow  along 
tbe  sagittal  suture,  and  from  the  occipital  along  the  lambdoidal  suture,  perhaps 
taking  with  it  some  of  the  occipital  bone  together  with  some  of  the  squamous 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  This  bone  was  as  clean  of  soft  parts  as  if  it 
Iiad  been  removed  from  a  dead  subject  with  a  scalpel  and  saw,  No  sight  of 
the  membranes  or  of  the  subetaDce  of  the  brain  ^vas  obtained.  The  piece  of 
oraniuni  removed  was  6J  inches  in  the  longitudinal  diameter,  and  .")J  inches 
in  the  short  oval  diameter.  The  dressing  occupied  an  hour,  at  the  end  of 
which  the  patient  arose  to  his  feet  and  changed  his  clothes  as  though  nothing 
bad  happeued.  Twenty-six  years  after  the  accident  there  was  slight  unsteadi- 
ness of  gait,  and  gradual  paralysis  of  the  left  leg  and  arm  and  the  opposite 
side  of  the  face,  but  otherwise  the  man  was  in 
good  condition.  In  place  of  the  parietal  bone 
the  head  presented  a  marked  deficiency  as 
though  a  slice  of  the  skull  were  cut  out  (Fig. 
195).  The  depressed  area  measured  five  by 
six  inches.  In  1 887  the  man  left;  the  hospital 
in  Buffalo  with  the  paralysis  improved,  but 
his  mental  equilibrium  could  be  easily  dis* 
turbed.  He  became  hysteric  and  sobbed  when 
scolded. 

Buchanan  '  mentions  the  history  of  a  case 
in  a  woman  of  twenty-one,  who,  while  work- 
ing in  a  mill,  was  struck  by  a  bolt.  Her 
skull  was  fractured  and  driven  into  the  brain 
comminuted.  Hanging  from  the  wound  was 
a  bit  of  brmn-substance,  the  size  of  a  finger, 
composed  of  convolution   as  well  as  white 

matter.  The  wound  healed,  there  was  no  hernia,  and  at  the  time  of  report 
the  ^rl  was  conscious  of  no  disturbance,  not  even  a  headache.  There  was 
nothing  indicative  of  the  reception  of  the  injury  except  a  scar  near  the  edge 
of  the  hair  on  the  upper  part  of  the  right  side  of  the  forehead,  Steele,''  in  a 
9chool-bt)y  of  eight,  mentions  a  case  of  verj'  severe  injurj"  to  the  bones  of  the 
face  and  head,  with  escape  of  cerebral  substance,  and  recoverj-.  The  injurj- 
was  caused  by  falling  into  machinery. 

There  was  a  seaman  aboard  of  the  U.  S.  S.  "  Constellation," '  who  fell 
through  a  hatchway  from  the  masthead,  landing  on  the  vertex  of  the  head. 
There  was  copious  bleeding  from  the  ears,  50  to  60  fluid-ounces  of  blood  oozing 
in  a  few  hours,  mingled  with  small  fragments  of  brain-tissue.  The  next  day 
the  discharge  became  watery,  and4n  it  were  found  small  pieces  of  true  brain- 

•  381,  1879.  b  476,  1889,  i.,  1083.  =  124,  April,  1859. 
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eub^tance.     In  live  weeks  the  man   returned  to  Anty  complaining  idiIt  4 
giddiuess  and  of  a  "stuffed-up"  head.     In  1846  there  is  a  record  of  « 
of  forty  who  fell  from  a  scaffold,  erected  at  a  height  of  20"  feet,  etrikiiif  n 
his  head.     He  was  at  first  stunned,  but  tm  admiseion  to  the  hospital  reooTmj 
couscionsness.     A  small  wound  was  found  over  the  right  eyebrow,  protmliif 
from  which  was  a  portion  of  brain-subatance.     There  was  slight  hemnrrtiai^ 
from  the  right  nostril,  and  some  pain  in  the  head,  but  the  pulse  and  n^pio- 
tion  were  untUsturbed.     On  the  following  day  a  fragment   of  the  oenbol 
substance,  about  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut.  together  witli  soiue  blood-clots,  esca| 
from  tlie  right  nostril.     In  this  cafio  the  inner  wall  of  tlie  frontal  sinuc  \ 
,  broken,  affording  exit  for  the  lacerated  brain. 

Cooke  ami  Laycoc^  '  nieitf 
!i  cjisi'  of  iutnici-aiiial  injurv  w 
ixtt^isive  destruction  of  hrai» 
subatance  around  the  Rolandic 
area ;  there  was  lYtxrt^-iy  Ua 
with  loss  of  the  so-called  t 
cularsensc.  The  })atti.'nt,uvnirk~ 
man  of  twt-iitj--niup,  while  o 
tiug  down  a  gam-trt-e,  vrufistnMt 
by  a  bmnch  as  thick  ati  a  i 
arm,  which  fell  fn>m  \H0  i 
(ivcrhcail,  inRicting  a  coiii|mid 
comminuted  fracture  of  thecnv 
iimi.  The  rijrht  eye  w«  am 
tuscil  iMit  the  pupils  equal ;  A 
\eitex -wound  was  full  uf  linii 
snbrttancc  and  pieces  of  bone,  ti 
uf  which  were  removed,  1 
an  oval  opening  four  by  t 
inches.  The  base  of  the  s 
was  frnctured  behind  the  o 
a  fissure  J  inch  wide  was  discernible,  and  the  right  frontal  bone  c^tuld  be 
moved.  The  lacerated  and  contuseil  bniin-substanre  was  removed,  Ci 
sriousneas  returned  six  days  after  the  ojK'ration,  The  ac«x)m|>aiiyiug  illo.-* 
tions  (Figs.  196  and  197)  show  the  extent  of  the  injury.  The  lower  half 
the  ascending  frontal  convolution,  the  greater  half  of  the  signioitl  gjTOSj  I 
posterior  third  of  the  lower  and  middle  frontal  convolutions,  the  l«se  au<l  a 
terior  end  of  the  upper  convolution,  and  the  base  of  the  c<jrresp((ndiiM;  a 
tion  of  the  falciform  lobe  were  involved.  The  sensorj'  and  motor  func^it 
of  the  arm  were  retained  in  a  relative  degree.  There  was  power  of 
movements,  but  complex  movements  were  Tiwkward.  The  tactile  h 
was  almost  lost. 
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Morton  *  mentions  a  patient  of  forty-seven,  who  was  injured  in  a  railroad 
accident  near  Phoenixville,  Pa.;  there  was  a  compound  comminuted  fracture 
of  the  skull  involving  the  left  temporal,  sphenoid,  and  superior  maxillary 
bones.  The  side  of  the  head  and  the  ear  were  considerably  lacerated ;  several 
teeth  were  broken,  and  besides  this  there  was  injury  to  the  dura  and  cerebral 
substance.  There  was  profound  coma  for  ten  days  and  paralysis  of  the  1st, 
2d,  3d,  4th,  6th,  and  7th  cranial  nerves,  particularly  affecting  tlie  left  side 
of  the  face.  There  was  scarcely  enough  blood-supply  left  to  the  orbit  to 
maintain  life  in  the  globe.  The  man  primarily  recovered,  but  ninety-one 
days  from  the  injury  he  died  of  cerebral  abscess. 

There  is  the  record  **  of  a  curious  brain-injury  in  a  man  of  twenty-two, 
who  was  struck  on  the  skull  by  a  circular  saw.  The  saw  cut  directly  down 
into  the  brain,  severing  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus,  besides  tearing  a 
branch  of  the  meningeal  artery.  The  wound  was  filled  with  sawdust  left  by 
the  saw  while  it  was  tearing  through  the  parts.  After  ordinary  treatment  the 
man  recovered. 

Bird^  reports  a  compound  com- 
minuted fracture  of  the  left  temporal 
region,  with  loss  of  bone,  together  with 
six  drams  of  brain-substance,  which, 
however,  was  followed  by  recovery. 
Tagert  ^  gives  an  instance  of  compound 
depressed  fracture  of  the  skull,  with  loss 
of  brain-substance,  in  which  recovery 
was  effected  without  operative  interfer- 
ence. Ballon,®  Bartlett,^  Buckner,  Ca- 
pon,»  Camiichael,'*  Corban,*  Maunder,  ^ 
and    many   others,    cite    instances    of 

cranial  fracture  and  loss  of  brain-substance,  with  subsequent  recovery. 
Halsted  ^  reports  the  history  of  a  boy  of  seventeen,  who,  while  out  fowling, 
had  the  breech-pin  of  a  shot-gun  blown  out,  the  sharp  point  striking  the  fore- 
head in  the  frontal  suture,  crushing  the  os  frontis,  destroying  If  inches  of  the 
longitudinal  sinus,  and  causing  severe  hemorrhage  from  both  the  longitudinal 
and  frontal  sinuses.  The  pin  was  pulled  out  by  the  boy,  who  washed  his  own 
face,  and  lay  down  ;  he  soon  became  semi-comatose,  in  wliich  condition  he 
remained  for  some  days ;  but,  after  operation,  he  made  complete  recovery. 

Loss  of  Brain-substance  from  Cerebral  Tumor. — Koser  is  accredited 
with  reporting  results  of  a  postmortem  held  on  a  young  man  of  twenty 
who  suffered  from  a  cerebral  tumor  of  considerable  duration.  It  was 
stated  that,  although  there  was  a  cavity  in  the  brain  at  least  five  inches 


Fig.  197.— Diagrammatic  sketch  of  injury  seen  in 

figure  196. 
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in  length,  the  padtnt,  almost  up  to  the  time  of  tlentli,  wss  poncad 
of  the  senses  uf  touch,  taste,  hearing,  and  smell,  showed  oinddenfalt 
control  over  his  locomotor  muscles,  and  could  talk.  In  fact,  be  «v 
practically  discommoded  in  no  otlier  way  than  by  loss  of  vL^ioii,  causal  \)t 
pressure  on  the  optic  centers.  It  was  also  stated  that  the  retention  of  Dust- 
ory  was  remarkable,  and,  up  to  witliin  two  weeks  of  liis  death,  die  jtan 
WHS  able  to  memorize  poems.  The  amount  of  involvement  dii^co^'crnl  [ia«- 
mortem  in  eases  similar  to  the  preceding  is  astonishing.  At  a  recent  jatlKK- 
logi<'  display  in  Ijoudon"'^  several  remarkable  siRfimens  were  shown. 

Extensive  Fractures  of  the  Skull. — Jennings  ■  mentions  an  tn^tanot 
of  extensive  fracture  of  the  skull,  14  pieces  of  the  cranium  bein|!  fuuol 
(Fig,  198).  The  patient  lived  five  weeks  and  two  days  after  the  injun.  lb 
immcdiaU:  cause  of  death  being  edema  of  the  lungs.  His  language  ra 
incoherent  and  full  of  oaths.  Belloste,  in  his  "Hospital  Sui^reon." 
that  he  had  under  his  care  a  most  dreadful  case  of  a  girl  of  eleven  or  tm4\« 
years,  who  received  18  or  IW  ad- 
s  wounds  of  the  head,  eacb  fl 
violent  as  to  chip  out  pieces  rf 
Imnc;  but,  not^vithstanding  ba, 
-i'vere  injuries,  she  made  reet 
At  the  Emergeney  Hospital  b 
Wiishiugton,  D.  C,  there  vat 
received  a  n^ress  with  at  leari 
six  gaping  woundH  of  the  heail.ii 
some  cases  denuding  the  jterio*- 
teum  and  cutting  the  craniius, 
Fig.  iL<».-crniLmifr»ciurt(ufti.g>in,ni3KJenniiigi',.  During  a  dcbaiieh  the  night  be-- 
fore  she  had  been  engaged  in  t  i 
quarrel  with  a  negro  with  whom  she  hved,  and  was  struck  l>y  him  several  limei'i 
on  the  head  with  an  axe.  She  lay  all  night  unconscious,  and  was  discovered  tte 
next  morning  with  her  hair  and  clothes  and  the  floor  on  which  she  lav  drenebd 
with  blood.  The  ambulance  was  summoned  to  take  her  to  tlie  moiene,  bol 
on  the  arrival  of  the  police  it  was  seen  that  feeble  signs  of  life  still  existed;. 
On  admission  to  the  hospital  she  was  semi-eoniatose,  almost  pul.-seless,  t«14 
and  exhibiting  all  the  signs  of  extreme  hemorrhage  and  shock.  Her  btadf 
was  cleaned  up,  but  her  condition  would  not  i>ermit  of  any  otlier  treatiuent 
than  a  corrosive-sublimate  compress  and  a  himduge  of  ScuitetiK*.  She  wv 
taken  to  the  hospital  ward,  where  warmth  and  stimulants  were  applied,  aAo^ 
which  shecompletely  reacted.  She  progresse<l  so  well  that  it  was  not  deemed 
advisable  to  remove  the  head-bandage  until  the  fourth  day,  when  it  was  seta 
that  the  wounds  liad  almost  entirely  healed  and  suppuration  was  virfnallr 
absent.  The  patient  rapidly  and  ci>mpletely  recovered,  and  her  neighbors,  oa 
B  124,  May,  I8S1. 
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her  return  home,  could  hardly  believe  that  she  was  the  same  woman  whom, 
a  few  days  before,  they  were  preparing  to  take  to  the  morgue. 

A  serious  injury,  which  is  not  at  all  infrequent,  is  that  caused  by  diving 
into  shallow  water,  or  into  a  bath  from  which  water  has  been  withdrawn. 
Curran  *  mentions  a  British  ofiBcer  in  India  who,  being  overheated,  stopped  at 
a  station  bath  in  which  the  previous  night  he  had  had  a  plunge,  and  without 
examining,  took  a  violent  "  header  ^'  into  the  tank,  confidently  expecting  to 
strike  from  eight  to  ten  feet  of  water.  He  dashed  his  head  against  the  con- 
crete bottom  12  feet  below  (the  water  two  hours  previously  having  been 
withdrawn)  and  crushed  his  brain  and  skull  into  an  indistinguishable  mass. 

There  are  many  cases  on  record  in  which  an  injurj%  particularly  a  gunshot 
wound  of  the  skull,  though  showing  no  external  wound,  has  caused  death  by 

producing  a  fracture  of  the  internal  table  of  the  cranium.     Par6  ^**  gives 

details  of  the  case  of  a  nobleman  whose  head  was  guarded  by  a  helmet  and 
who  was  struck  by  a  ball,  leaving  no  external  sign  of  injury,  but  it  was  sub- 
sequently found  that  there  was  an  internal  fracture  of  the  cranium.  Tulpius  *^ 
and  Scultetus  are  among  the  older  writers  reporting  somewhat  similar  instances, 
and  there  are  several  analogous  cases  reported  as  having  occurred  during  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion.  Boling  ^  reports  a  case  in  which  the  internal  table 
was  splintered  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  the  external. 

Fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull  is  ordinarily  spoken  of  as  a  fatal  in- 
jury, reported  instances  of  recovery  being  extremely  rare,  but  Battle,^  in  a 
paper  on  this  subject,  has  collected  numerous  statistics  of  nonfatal  fracture  of 
the  base  of  the  brain,  viz.: — 

Male.  Female. 

Anterior  fossa, 16  5 

Middle  fossa, 50  6 

Posterior  fossa, 10  1 

Middle  and  anterior  fosssB, 15  5 

Middle  and  posterior  fossae, 4  1 

Anterior,  middle,  and  posterior  fossae,    ...    1 

96  18    Total,  114. 

In  a  paper  on  nonmortal  fractures  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  Lidell  ^  gives  an 
account  of  135  cases.  MacComiac  ®  reports  a  case  of  a  boy  of  nine  who  was 
run  over  by  a  carriage  drawn  by  a  pair  of  horses.  He  suflPered  fracture  of  the 
base  of  the  skull,  of  the  bones  of  the  face,  and  of  the  left  ulna,  and  although 
suppuration  at  the  points  of  fracture  ensued,  followed  by  an  optic  neuritis, 
an  ultimate  recovery  was  effected.  Ball,  an  Irish  surgeon,  has  collected  several 
instances  in  which  the  base  of  the  skull  has  been  driven  in  and  the  condyle 
of  the  jaw  impacted  in  the  opening  by  force  transmitted  through  the  lower 
maxilla. 

The  tolerance  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  brain  is  most  marvelous.    In 

the  ancient  chronicles  of  Koenigsberg  there  is  recorded  the  history  of  a  man 

•  476,  1886,  ii.,  579.  ^  817, 1844.  c  476,  1890,  ii.,  1. 
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who  for  fourteen  years  carried  in  his  head  a  piece  of  iron  as  lai^  as  Ihi 
finger.  After  its  long  lodgment,  during  which  the  subject  was  little  & 
commoded,  it  finally  ciime  out  by  tlie  palatine  arch.  There  is  also  an  oU 
record  of  a  ball  lodging  near  the  sella  turcica  for  over  a  year,  the  pitkii 
dying  suddenly  of  an  entirely  diflPerent  accident.  Fabrieius  HUdanus^  »• 
lates  the  history  of  an  injurj',  in  which,  without  causing:  any  uncomfortahk 
symptoms,  a  ball  rested  between  the  skull  and  dura  for  six  months. 

Amatus  Lusitanus^*'*^  speaks  of  a  drunken  courtesan  Avho  was  wounded  ii 
a  fray  witli  a  long,  sharj)-{X)inted  knife  which  was  driven  into  tlie  head.  So 
apparent  injury  resulted,  and  death  from  fever  took  place  eight  years  afia 
the  reception  of  the  injur}-.  On  ot>ening  the  head  a  large  piece  of  knife  «s 
found  between  the  skull  and  dura.  It  is  said  that  Bencdictus  mentions  i 
Greek  who  was  woundtxl,  at  the  siege  of  Colchis,  in  the  right  temple  by  i 
dart  and  taken  captive  by  the  Turks ;  he  lived  for  twenty  years  in  slaveiy, 
the  wound  having  completely  liealed.  Obtaining  his  liberty,  he  came  to 
8idon,  and  five  years  after,  as  he  was  washing  his  face,  he  was  seized  bv  x 
violent  fit  t)f  sneezing,  and  disclmrged  from  one  of  his  nostrils  a  piece  of  the 
dart  having  an  in)n  point  of  considerable  length. 

In  about  1884  there  died  in  the  Vienna  Hospital  *  a  bookbinder  of  fortv- 
five,  who  hail  always  juissihI  as  an  intelligent  man,  but  who  liad  at  irregohr 
intervals  sutlei'ed  fnmi  ejuleptic  convulsions.  An  iron  nail  covered  with  nist 
Wiis  discoveriH^l  in  his  brain  ;  from  the  historj^  of  his  life  and  from  the  appear- 
ane<*s  of  the  nail  it  had  evidently  been  lodged  in  the  cerebrum  since  childhood. 

.Sh^e  *'  mentions  a  «ist»  in  which,  after  the  death  of  a  man  from  septic  peri- 
tonitis follf>wing  a  Inillet-wound  of  the  intestines,  he  found  postmortem  a  knife- 
blaile  ^  inch  in  width  projecting  into  the  l)rain  to  the  depth  of  one  inct 
The  blade  was  ensheatheil  in  a  strong  fibrous  capsule  J  inch  thick,  and  the 
adjacent  l)niin-stnu»lure  was  apj>arently  normal.  The  blade  was  black  and 
c<^>rnMl<Ml,  and  ha<l  evidently  pass<Ki  Ix^tween  the  sutures  during  boyhood  a< 
there  wits  no  depression  or  disj)lacement  of  the  cranial  lx)nes.  The  weapon 
had  broken  off  just  on  a  level  with  the  skull,  and  liad  remained  in  situ  until 
the  time  of  <leath  without  causing  any  indirative  symptoms.  Slee  does  not 
state  the  man's  age,  but  remarks  that  he  was  a  married  man  and  a  father  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  and  had  enjoyed  the  best  of  health  up  to  the  time  he 
was  shot  in  the  alxlomen.  C'allaghan,  quoted  in  Ericlisen's  "  Surgery,"  r^narks 
that  h(»  knew  of  an  officer  who  lived  seven  years  with  a  portion  of  a  gun- 
breech  weighing  three  ounces  hnlgeil  in  his  brain. 

I^awson  "^  nu^ntions  the  impaction  of  a  j>ortion  of  a  breech  of  a  gun  in  the 
forehead  of  a  man  for  twelve  years,  with  subsequent  removal  and  reooverr. 
Waldon  ^  sj)eaks  of  a  similar  case  in  which  a  fragment  of  the  breech  weiehins 
three  ounces  penetrated  the  cranium,  and  was  lodged  in  the  brain  for  two 
months  previous  to  the  death  of  the  patient. 

»  545,  Nov.  1,  1864.  »>  533,  July  25,  1891.  c  224,  1869.  d  554,  17«|. 
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Huppert  *  tells  of  the  lodgment  of  a  slate-pencil  three  inches  long  in  the 
brain  during  lifetime,  death  ultimately  being  caused  by  a  slight  head-injury. 
Ijarry  mentions  a  person  who  for  some  time  carried  a  six  ounce  ball  in 
the  brain  and  ultimately  recovered.  Peter  ^  removed  a  musket-ball  from 
the  frontal  sinus  after  six  years'  lodgment,  mth  successful  issue.  Mastin  ^ 
has  given  an  instance  in  which  the  blade  of  a  pen-knife  remained  in  the  brain 
six  months,  recovery  following  its  removal.  Camden  ^  rejx)rts  a  case  in  which 
a  ball  received  in  a  gunshot  wound  of  the  brain  remained  in  situ  for  thirteen 
years  ;  Cronyn  ®  mentions  a  similar  case  in  which  a  bullet  rested  in  the  brain 
for  eight  years.  Doyle  ^  Successfully  removed  an  ounce  Mini6  ball  from  the 
brain  after  a  fifteen  years'  lodgment 

Pipe-stems,  wires,  shot,  and  other  foreign  bodies,  are  from  time  to  time 
recorded  as  remaining  in  the  brain  for  some  time.  Wharton «  has  compiled 
elaborate  statistics  on  this  subject,  commenting  on  316  cases  in  wliich  foreign 
bodies  were  lodged  in  the  brain,  and  furnishing  all  the 
necessary  information  to  persons  interested  in  this  sub- 
ject. 

Injuries  of  the  nose,  with  marked  deformity,  are 
in  a  measure  combated  by  devices  invented  for  restor- 
ing the  missing  portions  of  the  injured  member. 
Taliacotius,  the  distinguished  Italian  surgeon  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  devised  an  operation  which  now 
bears  his  name,  and  consists  in  fashioning  a  nose  from 
the  fleshy  tissues  of  the  arm.  The  arm  is  approximated 
to  the  head  and  held  m  this  position  by  an  apparatus  or 
system  of  bandages  for  about  ten  days,  at  which  time  Fig.  i99.-warren'8  appar- 
it  is  supposed  that  it  can  be  severed,  and  further  trim-     atus  for  resorting  to  the  meth- 

^^  '  od  of  Taliacotius. 

ming  and  paring  of  the  nose  is  then  practised.     A 

column  is  subsequently  made  from  the  upper  lip.  In  the  olden  days  there  was 
a  humorous  l^end  representing  Taliacotius  making  noses  for  his  patients  from 
the  gluteal  rc^ons  of  other  persons,  which  statement,  needless  to  say,  is  not 
founded  on  fact  Various  modifications  and  improvements  on  the 
Taliacotian  method  have  been  made  (Fig.  199);  but  in  recent  years  the 
Indian  method,  introduced  by  Carpue  into  England  in  1816,  is  generally 
preferred.  Syme  of  Edinburgh,  Wood,  and  Oilier  have  devised  methods  of 
restoring  the  nose,  which  bear  their  names. 

Ohmann-Dumesnil  ^  reports  a  case  of  rhinophyma  in  a  man  of  seventy- 
two,  an  alcoholic,  who  was  originally  affected  with  acne  rosacea,  on  whom  he 
performed  a  most  successful  operation   for  restoration.     The  accompanying 

*  155,  1875.  b  133,  1870,  ii. 

c  681,  1873.  cl  Trans.  Med.  Soc.  W.  Va.,  1877. 

e  230,  1871-2,  xi.,  194.  f  South.  Med.  Rec,  Atlanta,  1878,  323. 

«  547,  1879,  ix.,  493.  ^  International  Med.  Mag.,  Phila.,  Feb.,  1894. 
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illiL-rnici-'n  Vvz-  -*"'  -h'>«-.  ilu-  ••ruriiuil  dftitmim- — a  growth  wrifchioir  t» 
[H'liiuL — iim!  al-^'  [<i*-tiLn~  ih^-  :tpptiiraii(i'  sluirtly  after  the  operulUHL  Ut 
iiiM-   V  i'.jwrariv..  .t    :h- [■"iliillrit'!-  <^l' pla^^tio  :iUt^T>- iu  the  huukili 

V^iiiT  '.v'-i  Ii-  •!,  v.  Park'T  tht-n  i«t'  Kaa-^as  Ciri",  Mo.,  re^tond  llit 
■n:~-::^  -■■'o  '  t'  .1  r-iiri-KT-  Cf-^  l-v  larin;:  tlif  i^unkvD  part  opi^n  in  Iwolnif 
iLt;>.  It  :-i::x-  :;--  ■'■>--■"  -xTPriiiCT  "f  tin-  Unit-  fiiijn.'r  of  thi*  jwtitnt's  ligk 
M-'i  ■ ;'  ■;;,!'..  r'--;..  :•>:  r.-.  -'.■..  ^irnl  Kioiliii^  it  into  the  m'oiiimJ  "1"  the  i»» 
iti-.'.i-  ~.~—,  -.■.::.■  •:.  :.j-\  :uk-r,  v.^ii.  Th»-  fiimt'r  wx-*  then  nniputntcd  ai  At 
-tvic:  ■■::■-:  i:>i  •}.-  j-I^-T:--  ■■•.•■n:;--a  <.i •Qi|iIi-ttH].  with   a    result   plcatnii^  bod 

I'i;.  r>  \-  ;t  .-j—.iii'-t"! '  ■■•'  i.T-  )i3:inian  who.  when  firrt  j»eeii  by  hi^nwdid 
nttt'iKUiii!. li:i<l  aA  lii.  --ii  Jon-  ■■I'ui^D'i'-tifi'nc.fxoept one-third  uf  thvlfAih 


mill  ii  tliiii  flaji  "f  till-  M|itiim  wlii.-Ii  \«i>  lyjnir  .nt  the  u\\\^t \\\^.  The  vaseas.  \ 
iiii'inlxr  «;i.  j;-rr.t.-.I  .mt  ami  rl.«n^il.  au-l  atu-r  an  hour's  se)iumtion  sutuni 
nil.  'nn-iii.>tril- wen-  ihiily  ^yrinpfl  wiili  a  i-.'rr.wve  jfuhliDrnte  rtJutum, and 
.111  III.' t.ntli  .lav  till-  <Ir.-Hii(r  was  n-ni..v<ii :  the  ii..!sc  was  fouml  active  an* 
iv.il,  wiili  tin-  >iii;rli'  (xcTptii.!!  of  a  tnan^ilnr  mneh  ou  the  right  siile,  whick 
«!i,-  t.-.  f:natly  l.riuMil  \,\  tlii-  vinlciur  of  ttii-  hii.w  t..  n>c«ver.  When  wp««- 
H.Iir  til.'  vari<r.>iiy  .-f  tlii<  ..n^'iin  we  .-an  nwliiy  U-lieve  the  po^isihilitA-  of  tb* 
fi-ncoinj:  fait.s  and  tlu'n'  is  litci.'  dinilu  that  lu-m'  pnt-.uition  in  siitiiring  se\-rtwl 
jn.ili'iiisc.f  ili.-ii.w  w.iiil.I  niiii(rtln>.>]n-niti..iiof  iiii«^mnkinp  a  ver%-  nire(«f. 
-MaxH-.ll  '■  iii.-mi.ins  a  riiri.ms  cisc  of  aneniptcil  siiinde  in  whieh  the  ball 
|.:i"iii^;  tlinmyli  ili,-  piilaiiiii-  pr..o.ss  of  the  sHin-rior  maxillun-  Jw.ne.  onishii^ 
ill.  v..rii<r  I.,  ill.,  .si.iii  ..f  its  ..wn  liiam.t.T,  f<-ll  haek  throupli  the  right  nostri] 
itilo  llie  pliaryiix,  was  r^walliiwnl,  ami  discliai^^d  from  the  nmi^. 

kUHIO.  ii..  iNU.  b3«.18« 
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Deformities  of  the  nose  causing  enormous  development,  or  the  condition 
called  "  double-nose  '*  by  Bartholinus,  Borellus,  Bidault,  and  others,  are  ordi- 
narily results  of  a  pathologic  development  of  the  sebaceous  glands.  In  some  cases 
tumors  develop  from  the  root  of  the  nose,  forming  what  ap{>ears  to  be  a  second 
nose.  In  other  cases  monstrous  vegetations  divide  the  nose  into  many  tumors. 
In  the  early  portion  of  this  century  much  was  heard  about  a  man  who  was  a 
daily  habitue  of  the  Palais-Royal  Grardens.  His  nose  was  divided  into  un- 
equally sized  tumors,  covering  nearly  his  entire  face.  Similar  instances  have 
been  observ^ed  in  recent  years.  Hey  mentions  a  case  in  which  the  tumor  ex- 
tended to  the  lower  part  of  the  under  lip,  which  compressed  the  patient^s 
mouth  and  nostrils  to  such  an  extent  that  while  sleeping,  in  order  to  insure 
8ufi5cient  respiration,  he  had  to  insert  a  tin-tube  into  one  of  his  nostrils.  Im- 
bert  de  Lannes  *  is  quoted  as  operating  on  a  former  Mayor  of  Angoul^me. 
This  gentleman's  nose  was  divided  into  five  lobes  by  sarcomatous  tumors 
weighing  two  pounds,  occupying  the  external  surface  of  the  face,  adherent  to 
the  buccinator  muscles  to  which  they  extended,  and  covering  the  chin.  In 
the  upright  position  the  tumors  sealed  the  nostrils  and  mouth,  and  the  man 
had  to  bend  his  head  before  and  after  respiration.  In  eating,  this  unfortunate 
person  had  to  lift  his  tumors  away  from  his  mouth,  and  during  slei'p  the 
monstrous  growths  were  supported  in  a  sling  attached  to  his  night-cap.  He 
presented  such  a  hideous  aspect  that  he  was  virtually  ostracized  from  society. 
The  growth  had  been  in  progress  for  twelve  years,  but  during  twenty-two 
months'  confinement  in  Revolutionary  prisons  the  enlargement  had  been  very 
rapid.  Foumier  says  that  the  most  beautiful  result  followed  the  operation, 
which  was  considered  quite  hazardous. 

Foreign  bodies  in  the  nose  present  phenomena  as  interesting  as  wounds 
of  this  organ.  Among  the  living  objects  which  have  been  found  in  the  nose 
may  be  mentioned  flies,  maggots,  worms,  leeches,  centipedes,  and  even  lizards. 
Zacutus  Lusitanus  tells  of  a  person  who  died  in  two  days  from  the  efiects  of 
a  leech  which  was  inadvertently  introduced  into  the  nasal  fossa,  and  there  is 
a  somewhat  similar  case  **  of  a  military  pharmacist,  a  member  of  the  French 
army  in  Spain,  who  drank  some  water  from  a  pitcher  and  exhibited,  about  a 
half  hour  afterward,  a  persistent  hemorrhage  from  the  nose.  Emaciation  pro- 
gressively continued,  although  his  appetite  was  normal.  Three  doctors,  called 
in  consultation,  prescribed  bleeding,  which,  however,  proved  of  no  avail.  Three 
weeks  afterward  he  carried  in  liis  nostril  a  tampon  of  lint,  wet  with  an  astrin- 
gent solution,  and,  on  the  next  day,  on  blowing  his  nose,  there  fell  from  the 
right  nostril  a  body  which  he  recognized  as  a  leech.  Healey  ^  gives  the  history 
of  four  cases  in  which  medicinal  leeches  were  removed  from  the  mouth  and  pos- 
terior nares  of  persons  who  had,  for  some  days  previously,  been  drinking  turbid 
water.     Sinclair*  mentions  the  removal  of  a  leech  from  the  posterior  nares. 

»  302,  iv.,  209.  b  662,  1st  series,  T.  x.,  406. 

o  Trans.  Med.  and  Phys.  Soc.,  Calcutta,  1842.  <i  224,  1885,  i.,  1246. 
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In  some  regions,  more  particularly  tropical  ones,  there  are  certain  ffia 
that  crawl  into  the  nostrils  of  the  inhabitants  and  deposit  egg&  in  the  aii- 
ties.  The  larvie  develop  and  multiply  with  great  rapidity,  and  sometima 
gain  admission  into  tlie  frontal  sinus,  causing  intense  oephalalgia,  and  eva 
death. 

Dempster  '  n^()orts  an  instance  of  the  lodgment  of  numerous  live  nULgptl 
within  the  cavity  of  the  nose,  causing  sloughing  of  the  palate  and  other  coah 
pliaitions.  Nicholson  ^  mentions  a  case  of  ulceration  and  abscess  of  the 
nostrils  and  face  from  which  maggots  were  discharged.  Jarvis  *  gives  tk 
history  of  a  strange  and  repeated  hemorrhage  from  the  nose  and  adjaecit 
|){irts  tliat  was  found  to  be  due  to  maggots  from  the  ova  of  a  fly,  which  U 
been  dejK)site<l  in  the  nose  while  the  patient  was  asleep.  Tomlinson*  gives  i 
case  in  which  maggots  traverseil  the  Eustachian  tube,  some  being  picked  oat 
of  the  nostrils,  while  others  were  coughed  up.  Packard  ®  records  the  acd- 
dental  entrance  of  a  centipede  into  the  nostril.  There  is  an  account  ^  of  i 
native  who  was  admittal  to  the  Madras  General  Hospital,  saying  that  a  ianall 
lizard  had  crawknl  up  his  nose.  The  urine  of  these  animals  is  veiy  irriti- 
ting,  blistering  any  surface  it  touches.  Despite  vigorous  treatment  the  patient 
diwl  in  consiKjuence  of  the  entrance  of  this  little  creature. 

Then*  have  been  instances  among  the  older  writers  in  which  a  pea  has 
remaiiKil  in  the  nose  for  such  a  length  of  time  as  to  present  evidences  of 
sprouting.  The  f]phemerides  renders  an  instance  of  this  kind,  and  Brei^Jxt 
cites  the  history  of  a  young  l>oy,  who,  in  1718,  introduced  a  pea  into  his  nos- 
tril ;  in  threi*  ilays  it  Imd  swollen  to  such  an  extent  as  to  fill  the  whole  pts- 
s:ig(».  It  eouhl  not  be  ext meted  by  an  instniment,  so  tobacco  snuff  was  used, 
which  exeitinl  sneezing,  and  the  pea  was  ejected. 

Vidal  and  the  Ephenierides  report  several  instances  of  tolerance  of  for- 
eign bodies  in  the  nasal  cavities  for  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  yews. 
Wiesnian,  in  1S9;^  n^portcnl  a  rhinolith,  which  was  composed  of  a  eheny- 
stone  envelop<Hl  in  chalk,  that  had  been  removed  after  a  sojourn  of  axtr 
years,  with  intense*  ozena  as  a  eonsecjuence  of  its  lodgment.  Waring*  men- 
tinn-  the  cast*  of  a  hons<»niaid  who  cjirricKl  a  rhinolith,  with  a  cherry-stone  fi» 
a  iHicleus,  which  had  Inrn  introduced  twenty-seven  years  before,  and  whidi 
for  twentv-iivc  vcars  had  rausi^l  no  svmptoms.  Grove**  describes  a  necrosed 
inferior  tiirbinattnl  hone*,  to  which  was  attached  a  coflFee-grain  which  had  been 
retaineil  in  the  nostril  for  twenty  years.  Hickman*  gives  an  instance  of  i 
steel  rin*::  which  for  thirt(X'n  and  a  half  years  had  been  impacted  in  the  naso- 
pharyngeal  fossa  of  a  (»hil(l.  It  was  detei'ted  by  the  rhinoscope  and  was  le- 
miovckI.     Parker^  sjKniks  of  a  gunbreeeh  bolt  which  was  removed  from  the 

a  434,  18:UJ,  i.,  449.  l>  THK),  1842,  iv.,  345.  c  594^  ^^47^  i^^^  315^ 

«i  27*2,  1872.  '^  54'),  xxix.,  100.         ^  548,  1876.  ii.,  717.  S  224,  1893. 

^  Trans.  Path.  Sue.,  Pliila.,  Ifc74, 25.        i  224, 1867,  ii.,  266.        J  476,  1885,  i,  37a 
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nose  after  five  years'  lodgment.  Major  *  mentions  the  removal  of  a  foreign 
body  from  the  nose  seven  years  after  its  introduction. 

Howard  **  removed  a  large  thimble  from  the  posterior  nares,  although  it 
had  remained  in  its  position  for  some  time  undetected.  Eve  reports  a  case  in 
which  a  thimble  was  impacted  in  the  right  posterior  nares.  Grazdar  ®  speaks 
of  a  case  of  persistent  neuralgia  of  one-lialf  of  the  face,  caused  by  a  foreign 
body  in  the  nose.  The  obstruction  was  removed  after  seven  years'  lodgment, 
and  the  neuralgia  disappeared.  Molinier  ^  has  an  observation  on  the  extrac- 
tion of  a  fragment  of  a  knife-blade  which  had  rested  four  years  in  the  nasal 
fo8S£e,  where  the  blade  had  broken  off  during  a  quarrel. 

A  peculiar  liabit,  sometimes  seen  in  nervous  individuals,  is  that  of  **  swal- 
lowing the  tongue.'*  Cohen  claims  that  in  some  cases  of  supposed  laryn- 
geal spasm  the  tongue  is  swallowed,  occluding  the  larynx,  and  sometimes  with 
fetal  consequences.  There  are  possibly  a  half  score  of  cases  recorded,  but 
this  anomaly  is  very  rare,  and  Major  ®  is  possibly  the  only  one  who  has  to  a 
certainty  demonstrated  the  fact  by  a  laryngoscopic  examination.  By  the 
laryngoscope  he  was  enabled  to  observe  a  paroxysm  in  a  woman,  in  which 
the  tongue  retracted  and  impinged  on  the  epiglottis,  but  quickly  recovered  its 
position.  Pettit  mentions  suffocation  from  "  tongue  swallownng,"  both  with 
and  without  section  of  the  frenum.  Schobinger  ^  cites  a  similar  instance,  due 
to  loosening  of  the  frenum. 

Analogous  to  the  foregoing  phenomenon  is  the  habit  of  "  tongue  suck- 
ing.'* Morris  «f  mentions  a  young  lady  of  fifteen  who  spontaneously  dislo- 
cated her  jaw,  owing  indirectly  to  this  habit.  Morris  says  that  from  infancy 
the  patient  was  addicted  to  this  habit,  which  was  so  audible  as  to  be  heard  in 
all  parts  of  the  room.  The  continued  action  of  the  pterygoid  muscles  had  so 
pretematurally  loosened  the  ligaments  and  muscular  structures  supporting  the 
joint  as  to  render  them  unable  to  resist  the  violent  action  of  "  tongue  suck- 
ing ''  even  during  sleep. 

Injuries  to  the  Tongue. — Hobbs  **  describes  a  man  of  twenty-three  who, 
while  working,  had  a  habit  of  protruding  his  tongue.  One  day  he  was  hit 
under  the  chin  by  the  chain  of  a  crane  on  a  pier,  his  upper  teeth  inflicting  a 
wound  two  inches  deep,  three  inches  from  the  tip,  and  dividing  the  entire 
structure  of  the  tongue  except  the  arteries.  The  edges  of  the  wound  were 
brought  into  apposition  by  sutures,  and  after  the  removal  of  the  latter 
perfect  union  and  complete  restoration  of  the  sensation  of  taste  ensued. 
Franck  ^  mentions  regeneration  of  a  severed  tongue ;  and  Van  Wy  has 
seen  union  of  almost  entirely  severed  parts  of  the  tongue.  De  Fuisseaux  * 
reports  reunion  of  the  tongue  by  suture  after  almost  complete  transverse 
division. 

»  252,  XV.  b  612,  1852-3,  v.,  215.  c  435,  xviii.,  341. 

d  662, 1854,  xiv.,  291.     «  252,  1884-5,  611.  ^  401,  v. 

g  224, 1872,  iL,  242.     ^  536,  1887,  78.     i  Arch.  Beiges  de  M6d.  Milt.,  1851. 
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ThtTf  i:s  an  aronmt  *  «it'  a  German  suklior  who,  Alay  2,  1813,  was  wooodei 
at  tlif  I'aitK-  "t'  Uni-— <irir?chen  l>v  a  musket  ball  which  penetrated  the  left 
eheek,  i-arn'iii;;  away  the  la^i  f«iur  molars  of  the  upper  jaw  and  jiasssing  tlimuvl 
the  toULiur.  niakini;  exit  «»n  the  left  side,  and  forcing  out  several  teeth  rf 
tin-  left  l«»wiT  jaw.  Tt»  his  suqirise,  thirty  years  afterward,  one  of  thetciih 
was  n  iu«iviil  tn-ni  an  al»M.-ess  of  the  tongue.  Baker  *'  sj>eak.s  of  u  ixiy  ot'thi^ 
titn  \vlii«  wa-  -hi't  at  tlinv  vanls  di^tanee.  The  bullet  kii(K*ked  out  twottttk 
and  i»;i-seil  thn»u::li  the  i* 'Uvrue.  althou«rh  it  produced  no  "wound  of  the  pliairnx, 
and  wa^  |Kis-et.l  t*n>ni  the  ami-  on  the  sixth  day.  Stevenson  ^  mentioas  a  caL<« 
of  an  «»rj[ani-t  wlin  tVlI  forwanl  when  stooping  with  a  IHJH*  in  his  mouth, driv- 
iiiir  it>  stem  inii»  ilu-  n-if  nf  the  phan'iix.  Heeomplain(*il  of  «  sore  thn^itfi-r 
>evend  days.  and.  atii-r  ixphination.  Stevenson  n»niovc»d  from  the  .soft  \xAaix 
a  piiH't  of  elay  pi|H-  ntarly  \\  inehes  h»ng.  Herbert  tells  of  a  case  resenihliiv 
mux'inmna  oX  tlu-  i*.»ni:iU'.  wliieli  was  n^lly  due  to  the  lodgment  of  a  piece  rf 
tiHtth  in  that  oivan. 

Articulation  Without  the  Tongue. — Total  or  partial  destruction  of  tbe 
toiiiTiie  dms  not  neiv-^^irily  make  artieulation  imjx)ssible.  Diinon*'  niCDtiuib 
a  man  \\li«»  had  nothin;:  in  hi*  month  n*i»resenting  a  tongue.  AVhen  he  wi» 
vouuir.  lie  wa-  aitaekttl  by  an  ulivrati<»n  destroying  everj*  vestige  of  thk 
member.  The  ijnuloiti-.  larynx,  and  pharynx,  in  fact  the  surroundingT-tnic- 
tmi'-^  wen'  normal,  and  anieuhui«»n.  whieh  was  at  first  lost,  l)€H2anie  fairlv<£$- 
tinet.  and  deirhitition  was  never  interfend  with.  Pare  gives  a  deacriptioii 
ttf  a  man  whiw  tonirnr  \va<  e«nnjdetely  severiil,  in  eonsequenoe  of  vhich  he 
lo^-i  s|>eeeh  tor  thiw  y,  ar*.  but  was  afterwanl  able  to  make  himself  midff- 
sIimhI  h\  an  iniit'iiiou*'  Imi  of  iiuvhanism.  lie  iiiserti^il  under  the  stomp  of  d» 
tonuue  a  ^mall  pie«v  s'^X  \v«mi«I.  in  a  most  marvelous  way  replacing  the  minf 
member.  Ariieidation  witli  the  abs^/niv  of  some  eonstituent  of  die  Tool 
ajUKiratu--  ha>  IvtMi  *-|H>krn  i^(  on  jiage  2o4. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  Tongue. — It  si»metinies  happens  that  the  toogaeii 
s«»  lai*ut'  \\\'M  \\  \^  n-ndni'il  not  t»idy  UM-less  but  a  deeided  hindranoe  to  tk 
|>erfonnanei'  kA'  the  onlinary  funetion- inti»  whieh  it  always^  enters.  Ehifidb, 
Kielver.  Klein/  KinhortVer, ami  the  E|»hemerich's, all  rei»ord  instances  in vUch 
a  lan^r  loMirue  wa*-  removed  eitlier  by  liiration  or  amputation.  Von  SieboU' 
neonU  an  iii'^taiuv  in  wliieli  death  was  eaustxl  by  the  ligature  of  an  ahMr- 
mallv  -^I/imI  loniiue.  Thm-  i--  a  niiMliTn  nnt^nl  of  three  ca&c«  of  enotmon? 
loniine--.  \\w  n-nh  i^f  Mmple  hy|H'rtn»|»hy>'  In  one  case  the  tongue  meMOivd 
»»1  itu'he-^  fnun  the  aiiiile  of  the  month  al>out  the  sides  and  tip  to  the  cmionte 
anLrl»\  neee-^^itaiinL;  am|MHation  k^X  tlie  pn»t Hiding  portion. 

(';n-noelian     rep'rt-^  a   eaM*   in   whieh    hy]>ertrophy    of    the    tongue   ^ra? 
ndui'etl  to  marly  die    normal  >ize  l\v  tir>t  tying  the  external  earotid,  and 

•I  Hi;,  i-it;.  i.,  17:;.  ^  •:•:!.  issi,  i.,  4:»7.  c  004^  jgigQ^  ^^  o/^ 

'  \\i,  \^i\\.  iii.,  til'.  *  7:L\  ].,  titv\  t  735^  |^^  ggj^ 

•:  .">4^,  H:k{.  i..  Ji^J.  i»  Am.  Mitl.  G;iz.  ami  Jour.  Health,  N.  Y.,  1850,  %ii.,  1. 
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X  weeks  later  the  coinmou  carotid  artery.     Chalk  '  mentions  partial  disloca- 
Bn  of  the  lower  jaw  from  an  enlarged  tongue.     Lyford ''  speaks  of  enlarge- 
lent   of    the    tongue    causing 
»th. 

The  above  conditions  a  if 
Qown  as  macroglossia,  which 

a  congenital  hypertrophy  oi' 
le  tongue  analogous  to  elephau- 
Rsis.  It  is  of  slow  growth, 
id  as  the  organ  cnlat^a  it 
it«r feres  witli  deglutition  and 
ill.  It  may  protrutle  over 
e  chin  and  reach  even  as  far 
»wn  as  the  sternum  (Fig.  201). 

The  great  enlai^ment  may 
mse  deformities  of  the  teeth 
id  lower  Jaw,  and  even  present 
jelf  as  an  enormous  tnnior  in 
le  neck  (Fig.  'lOi).  The  pr.t- 
uding  tongue  itself  may  ulcer- 


ate, possibly  bleed,  and  there  is  con- 
fitant  dribbling  of  saliva.  The  dis- 
ease is  probably  due  to  congenital 
clefect  aggravated  by  frequent  attacks 
ol'  jiloesitis,  and  the  treatment  consists 
in  Ihe  removal  of  the  protruding  por- 
(inii>.  by  the  knife,  ligation,  the  cau- 
liry.  iir  &T-aseur. 

Living  Fish  in  the  Pharynx. — 
['mbably  tlie  most  interesting  eases 

tl     it'  tiireign  bodies  are  those  in  which 
-1.  i_J     living  fish  enter  the  pharynx  and  eso- 
phagus.    Chevers^*^  has  collected  five 
cases  in  which  death  was  caused  by 
'Bring  fish  entering  the  mouth  and  rtcehiding  the  air-ixisaages.     He  has  men- 
tioned a  case  in  which  a  large  catfish  jumped  into  the  mouth  of  a  Madras 
■  T79,  viiL,  305.  1.476,  1827-8,  i.,  16. 
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blKree^tk*.     An  operatioD  od  die  esophagus  was  immediatelv  conuneDcevL  bat 
aliaivloiied,  and  an  attempt  made  to  pui^  the  fi.-^h  down  with  a  probang^  whwA 
waR,  in  a  meaeure,  ^ucoes^fbL    However,  the  jjatient  gave  a  con\'nl«ive  straggle^ 
an^l.  Xf}  all  apfjearance^y  died.    The  trachea  wa*^  immediately  openc:tL  and  respim- 
tion  was  rei^tored.     Durii^  the  course  of  the  night  the  man  vomited  up  pieces 
of  fi.^h  U^e  jvjftenc^  by  decomposition.     In  18G3  White  mentions  that  the 
forrv'>ing  accident  is  not  uncommon  among  the  natives  of  India,  who  are  in 
tlie  iiabit  of  svtimmii^  with  their  mouths  <ipen  in  tanks  abounding  with  fish. 
There  L*  a  case^  in  which  a  fisherman,  having  lK>th  hands  engaged  in  draw- 
ing a  net,  an^l  seeing  a  ^ole-fish  about  eight  inches  long  tn'ing  to  escape 
through  the  meshes  of  the  net,  seized  it  with  his  teeth.     A  sudden  convulsive 
effort  of  the  fish  enabled  it  to  enter  the  fisherman's  thrriat,  and  he  was  a&- 
ph\^iated  befon;  his  Ujat  reached  the  shore.     After  death  the  fish  was  ibund 
in  the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach.     There  is  another  case  of  a  man  named 
Durand,  who  held  a  mullet  between  his  teeth  while  rebaiting  liis  hook.     The 
fish,  in  the  convulsive  struggles  of  death,  slipped  down  the  throat,  and  be^ 
fraiistf'  of  the  arrangement  of  its  scales  it  could  be  pushed  down  but  not  up  ; 
asphyxiation,  however,  ensued.     Stewart  ^  has  extensively  described  the  case 
of  a  native  "  Puckallv"  of  CWlon  who  was  the  victim  of  the  most  distress- 
ing  symptoms  from  the  impaction  of  a  living  fish  in  his  throat.     The  native 
hail  caught  the  fish,  and  in  order  to  extract  it  placed  its  head  between  his 
te^fth,  holding  the  liody  with  the  left  hand  and  the  hook  with  the  right.     He 
had  lianlly  extracted  the  hook,  when  the  fish  pricked  his  palm  with  his  long 
and  shaqi  dorsal  fin,  causing  him  suddenly  to  release  his  grasp  on  the  fish 
and  voluntarily  open  his  mouth  at  the  same  time.     The  fish  quickly  bolted 
into  \\\<  nioutli,  and,  although  he  grasped  the  tail  with  his  right  hand,  and 
wjuwzrJ  his  pliark'nx  with  his  left,  besides  coughing  violently,  the  fish  found 
its  way  into  the  I'sifphagus.     Further  attempts  at  extraction  were  dangerous 
and  quite  Iik<'Iy  to  fail ;  his  symptoms  were  distressing,  he  could  not  hold  his 
Ih-suI  enK,*t  without  the  most  agonizing  pain  and  he  was  almost  i)rostrated  from 
fright  an<I  asphyxia ;   it  was  thought  advisable  to   push  the  fish  into  the 
stomar'h,  and  after  an  impaction  of  sixteen  hours  the  symptoms  were  relieved. 
Th<'  fi^h  in  thi>  instance'  was  the  Analxut  scandem  or  '*  walking  j)erch  "  of 
Oylon,  which  ilerive??  its  name  fnim  its  jwwer  of  lcK*omotion  on  land  and  its 
ability  to  live  out  of  water  for  some  time.     It  is  fnmi  four  to  five  inches 

m 

i<ing  anil  has  a  dorsal  fin  as  shaq)  as  a  knife  and  dircct<Hl  towanl  the  tail, 
and  iKHlonil  fins  following  the  same  direction  ;  these  would  admit  of  entrance, 
but  Wfiuhl  interfen*  with  extraction.  MacLaureii*^^  reports  the  history  of  a 
young  man  who,  after  c*atching  a  fish,  place<l  it  between  his  tt^i'th.  The  fish, 
thnn*  iui'hes  long,  by  a  sudden  movement,  entered  the  pharynx.  Immedi- 
ately cnsuwl  sulf(K*ation,  nausea,  vomiting,  tog^'ther  with  the  exjK»ctoration  of 
\}\(hA  an<l  mucus.     There  was  emphysema  of  the  face*,  neck,  and  chest.     The 

«  54^^,  Ibea,  i.,  333.  ^  476,  Sept.  25,  186a  «  476,  1873. 
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^^  fish  could  be  easily  felt  impacted  in  the  tissues,  but,  after  swallowing  much 
^  water  and  vinegar,  together  with  other  efforts  at  extraction,  the  fins  were 
^  loosened — about  twenty-four  hours  after  the  accident.     By  this  time  the  em- 
^  physema  had  extended  to  the  scrotum.     There  was  much  expectoration  of 
^  muco-purulent  fluid,  and  on  the  third  day  complete  aphonia,  but  the  symptoms 
i*  gradually  disappeared,  and  recovery  was  complete  in  eight  days.     Dantra  is 
^  accredited  *  with  describing  asphyxiation,  accompanied  by  great  agony,  in  a 
9   man  who,  while  swimming,  had  partially  swallowed  a  live  fish.     The  fish  was 
I    about  three  inches  in  length  and  one  in  breadth,  and  was  found  lying  on  the 
r    dorsum  of  his  tongue  and,  together  with  numerous  clots  of  blood,  filled  his 
I    mouth.     Futile  attempts  to  extract  the  fish  by  forceps  were  made.     Exami- 
I    nation  showed  that  the  fish  had  firmly  grasped  the  patient's  uvula,  which  it 
r    was  induced  to  relinquish  when  its  head  was  seized  by  the  forceps  and  pressed 
.    from  side  to  side.     After  this  it  was  easily  extracted  and  lived  for  some  time. 
There  was  little  hemorrhage  after  the  removal  of  the  offending  object,  and 
the  blood  had  evidently  come  from  the  injuries  to  tlie  sides  of  the  mouth, 
caused  by  the  fins.     The  uvula  was  bitten,  not  torn.     There  is  an  interesting 
account  of  a  native  of  India,  who,  while  fishing  in  a  stream,  caught  a  flat 
eel-like  fish  from  fifteen  to  sixteen  inches  long.     After  the  fashion  of  his  fel- 
lows he  attempted  to  kill  the  eel  by  bitting  off  its  head ;  in  the  attempt  the 
fish  slipped  into  his  gullet,  and  owing  to  its  sharp  fins  could  not  be  with- 
drawn.   The  man  died  one  hour  later  in  the  greatest  agony  ;  so  firmly  was  the 
eel  impacted  that  even  after  death  it  could  not  be  extracted,  and  the  man  was 
buried  with  it  protruding  from  his  mouth. 

A  Leech  in  the  Pharynx. — Granger,  a  surgeon  in  Her  Majesty's 
Indian  Service,^  writes : — "  Several  days  ago  I  received  a  note  from  the 
political  sirdar,  asking  me  if  I  would  see  a  man  who  said  he  had  a  leech  in 
his  throat  which  he  was  unable  to  get  rid  of.  I  was  somewhat  sceptical,  and 
thought  that  possibly  the  man  might  be  laboring  under  a  delusion.  On 
going  outside  the  fort  to  see  the  case,  I  found  an  old  Pathan  graybeard  wait- 
ing for  me.  On  seeing  me,  he  at  once  spat  out  a  large  quantity  of  dark, 
half-clotted  blood  to  assure  me  of  the  serious  nature  of  his  complaint.  His 
history — ^mostly  made  out  with  the  aid  of  interpreters — ^was  that  eleven  days 
ago  he  was  drinking  from  a  rain-water  tank  and  felt  something  stick  in  his 
throat,  which  he  could  not  reject.  He  felt  this  thing  moving,  and  it  caused 
difficulty  in  swallowing,  and  occasionally  vomiting.  On  the  following  day  he 
began  to  spit  up  blood,  and  this  continued  until  he  saw  me.  He  stated  that  he 
once  vomited  blood,  and  that  he  frequently  felt  that  he  was  going  to  choke. 
On  examining  his  throat,  a  large  clot  of  blood  was  found  to  be  adherent 
to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx.  On  removing  this  clot  of  blood,  no 
signs  of  the  presence  of  a  leech  could  be  detected.  However,  on  account  of 
the  symptoms  complained  of  by  the  patient  I  introduced  a  polypus  forceps 

»  548, 1878,  ii.,  504.  b  224,  1895,  ii.,  696. 
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into  the  lower  {xirt  of  the  phan'nx  and  toward  the  esophagus,  where  a  be^, 
distinctly  moving,  was  telt.     This  body  I  seized  with   the  forceps,  and  lii 
considerable  force  manageil  to  remove  it    It  was«  a  leech  between  2\  andtks 
inches  in  lentrtli,  and  with,  a  Ixxly  of  the  size  of  a  Lee-AIetford  build   5» 
doubt  dnrinir  the  eleven  davs  it  had  remained  in  the  man's  tliroat  thelecdbU 
increase<l  in  size.     Nevertheless  it  must  have  been  an  animal  of  conadcnyi 
size  when  the  man  attempte^l  to  swallow  it.     I   i^end   this   case  as  a  VpfA 
example  of  the  carelessnt^ss  of  natives  of  the  classj  from  which  we  enlisl  m 
Se|X)ys,  as  to  the  luiture  of  the  wsiter  they  drink.     This  man   had  dnink  tk 
pea-soup  like  water  of  a  tank  dug  in  the  side  of  the  hill,  rather  than  g!r>aiev 
hundred  yanls  to  a  si)ring  where  the  water  is  perfectly  clear  and  pnt 
Though  1  have  not  met  with  another  case  of  leeches  being  taken  with  dmt 
ing  water,  I  am  assureil  tluit  such  cases  are  occasionally  met  with  aboat  kpk 
and  other  towns  in  the  Xorth-West  Province*?.     This  great  carelesmese^  » *» 
the  jHirity  or  imi)urity  of  their  drinking  water  shows    the    difficulty  me&al 
officers  uuist  exjx^rience  in  their  endcjivors  to  prevent  the    Sepoys  of  a  regi- 
ment from  drinking  water  fnim  condemned  or  doubtful    sources  dariif  i 
cholera  or  ivphoid  epidemic." 

Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Pharynx  and  Esophagus. — Ayletfbun**  na- 
tions a  l)oy  who  swallowtnl  a  iish-ho«)k  while  eating  gooseberries.  He  tried iv 
pull  it  up,  but  it  was  firmly  fibiteneil,  and  a  surgeon  was  called.  By  ingm- 
ously  i^ssing  a  Iraden  bullet  along  the  line,  the  weight  of  the  lead  loosaitd 
the  hook,  and  l)oth  bullet  and  hook  were  easily  drawn  up.  Babbit  and 
Battle*'  report  an  ingenious  meth<xl  of  n»moving  a  piece  of  meat  oecluJint 
tlu'  esophagus — the  application  of  trj-psin.  Henrj' *^  spcsiks  of  a  Genian 
officer  who  accidentally  swallowetl  a  piect*  of  beer  bottle,  f  x  J  inch,  irhicb 
subsecjui^ntly  j)eiietratcHl  the  est»phagus,  and  in  its  course  irritate<l  tlie  n-ear 
rent  laryngeal  and  vagi,  giving  rist^  to  the  most  serious  phl^monou:?  inflam- 
mation and  <listressing  respiratoiy  symptouL^.  A  |>eculiar  case**  is  that  of  the 
man  who  diitl  after  a  fire  at  the  Mdy stone  Ijighthousc.  He  was  endeavniing 
to  (extinguish  the  flames  which  were  at  a  cnmsidenible  distance  alx)ve  hLs  h«i 
and  was  looking  up  with  his  mouth  open,  when  the  lead  of  a  melting  lanten 
droppt^l  down  in  such  quantitit»s  as  not  only  to  cover  his  face  and  enter  hi? 
mouth,  but  run  over  his  clotlus.  The  esophagiLs  and  tunica  in  the  lower  piit 
of  the  stomach  were  bumtMl,  and  a  gn^at  pie(*e  of  lead,  weighing  over  1\  oonceN 
was  tjiken  from  the  stomach  after  death. 

Evans  '•  relates  th<»  histor}'  of  a  girl  of  twenty-one  who  swallowed  four  arti- 
ficial t(H'tli,  together  with  their  gold  plate  ;  two  years  and  eight  days  afterwaid 
she  eje(*te<l  them  after  a  violent  attack  of  retching.  Gauthier  '  speaks  of  a 
young  girl  who,  while  eating  soup,  swallowed  a  fragment  of  bone.  For  a  long 
time  she  had  sy mj)toms  sinmlating  phthisis,  but  fourteen  years  afterward  the 
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lK>ne  was  dislodged,  and,  although  the  young  woman  was  considenyd  in  the 
last  stages  of  phthisis,  she  completely  recovered  in  six  weeks.  Grastellier  *  has 
reported  the  case  of  a  young  man  of  sixteen  who  swallowed  a  crown  piece, 
mrhich  became  lodged  in  the  middle  portion  of  the  esophagus  and  could  not  be 
removed.  For  ten  months  the  ^iece  of  money  remained  in  this  position, 
during  which  the  young  man  was  never  without  acute  pain  and  often  had  con- 
vulsions. He  vomited  material,  sometimes  alimentary,  sometinies  mucus, 
pus,  or  blood,  and  went  into  the  last  stage  of  marasmus.  At  last,  after  this 
long-continued  suft'ering,  following  a  strong  convulsion  and  syncope,  the  coin 
descended  to  the  stomach,  and  the  young  man  expectorated  great  quantities  of 
pus.     After  thirty-five  years,  the  coin  had  not  been  passed  by  the  rectum. 

Instances  of  migration  of  foreign  bodies  from  the  esophagus  are  re- 
peatedly recorded.  There  is  an  instance**  of  a  needle  which  was  swallowed 
and  lodged  in  the  asophagus,  but  twenty-one  months  afterward  was  extracted 
by  an  incision  at  a  point  behind  the  right  ear.  Kerckring  speaks  of  a  girl 
who  swallowed  a  needle  which  was  ultimately  extracted  from  the  muscles  of 
her  neck.  Poulet  ^^  remarks  that  Vigla  has  collected  the  most  interesting 
of  these  cases  of  migration  of  foreign  bodies.  H6vin  mentions  several  cases  of 
grains  of  wheat  abstracted  from  abscesses  of  the  thoracic  parietes,  from  thirteen 
to  fifteen  days  after  ingestion.  Bonnet  and  Helmontius  have  reported  similar 
facts.  Volgnarius  has  seen  a  grain  of  wheat  make  its  exit  from  the  axilla, 
and  Polisius  mentions  an  abscess  of  the  back  from  which  was  extracted  a 
grain  of  wheat  three  months  after  ingestion.  Bally  *^  reports  a  somewhat 
similar  instance,  in  which,  three  months  after  ingestion,  during  an  attack  of 
peripneumonia,  a  foreign  body  was  extracted  from  an  abscess  of  the  thorax, 
between  the  2d  and  3d  ribs.  Ambrose  ^*  found  a  needle  encysted  in  the  heart 
of  a  negress.  She  distinctly  stated  that  she  had  swallowed  it  at  a  time  calcu- 
lated to  have  been  nine  years  before  her  death.  Planque  speaks  of  a  small 
bone  perforating  the  esophagus  and  extracted  through  the  skin. 

Abscess  or  ulceration,  consequent  upon  periesophagitis,  caused  by 

the  lodgment  of  foreign  bcxlies  in  the  esophagus,  often  leads  to  the  most 
serious  results.  There  is  an  instance  ^^  of  a  soldier  who  swallowed  a  bone 
while  eating  soup,  who  died  on  the  thirty-first  day  from  the  rupture  internally 
of  an  esophageal  abscess.  Grellois  ®  has  reported  the  history  of  a  case  of  a 
child  twent}^-two  months  old,  who  suffered  for  some  time  with  impaction  of 
a  small  bone  in  the  esophagus.  Less  than  three  months  afterward  the  patient 
died  with  all  the  symptoms  of  marasmus,  due  to  difficult  deglutition,  and  at 
the  autopsy  an  abscess  was  seen  in  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx,  opposite 
the  3d  cervical  vertebra  ;  extensive  caries  was  also  noticed  in  the  bodies  of 
the  2d,  3d,  and  4th  cervical  vertebrae.  Guattani  ^  mentions  a  curious  instance 
in  which  a  man  playing  with  a  chestnut  threw  it  in  the  air,  catching  it  in  his 
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mouth.  The  chestnut  became  lodged  in  the  throat  and  caused  death  on  die 
ninetoentli  day.  At  tlie  autopsy  it  was  found  that  an  abscess  communica&Dg 
with  the  trachea  had  been  formed  in  the  pliarynx  and  esophagus. 

A  peculiarly  fatal  accident  in  this  connection  is  tliat  in  which  a  forrigi 
body  in  the  esophagus  ulcerates,  and  penetrates  one  of  the  neighboring  major 
vessels.     CoUes*  mentions  a  man  of  fifty-six  who,  while  eating,  pc^rceivcda 
sensation  as  of  a  rent  in  the  chest.     The  pain  was  augmented  during  degtmi- 
tion,  and  almost  immediately  afterward  he  commence<l  to  exi)ectorate  giwi 
quantities  of  bloixl.     On  the  following  day  he  vomited  a  lK>ne  about  an  incl 
long  and  died  on  the  same  day.     At  the  autopsy  it  was  found  that  there  to 
a  rt»nt  in  the  |K)sterior  wall  of  the  esopliagus,  about  J  inch  long,  and  a  iw- 
responding  wound  of  the  aorta.     There  was  blood  in  the  pleura^  pericanliun. 
stomach,  and  intestines.    There  is  one  case  in  which  a  man  of  forty-seven  sud- 
denly died,  after  vomiting  blood,  and  at  tlie  aut0|>sy  it  was  demonstrated  thii 
a  needle  had  ]>erforated  the  })osterior  wall  of  the  esopliagus  and  wounded  the 
aorta.**    Poulet  has  collective!*'   31  cases  in  which  ulceration  caused  by  foreign 
bodies  in  the  esophagus  lias  resulted  in  perforation  of  the  walls  of  some  of 
the  neighboring  vessels.     The  order  of  frequence  was  as  follows  :  aorta,  17 ; 
carotids,  four ;  vena  i^va,  two  ;  and  one  case  each  of  perfora,tion  of  the  in- 
ferior thyroid  arterj',  right  coronarj'  vein,  demi-azygos  vein,  the  li^t  Bob- 
elaviculjir  arter}*^  (abnormal),  and  the  esopliagcal  arterj'.      In  three  of  tbe 
cases  collected  there  was  no  autopsy  and  the  vessel  affected  was  not  knofWD. 

In  a  child  of  three  yciirs  that  liad  swallowed  a  half-penny,  Atkins*  re- 
ports rupture  of  the  ilinomiuate  arter}\  No  symptoms  developed,  bat  ax 
weeks  later,  the  child  had  an  attack  of  ulcerative  stomatitis,  frcHn  whidi  it 
sei^nu^l  to  b(»  rtH*overing  nicely,  wlum  suddenly  it  ejected  two  ounces  of  bright 
red  blood  in  clots,  and  became  collapsed  out  of  projwrtion  to  the  loss  of  blood. 
Under  treatment,  it  rallied  somewhat,  but  s(x>n  aftenvard  it  ejected  fimr 
ounces  more  of  blocnl  and  died  in  a  few  minutes.  At  the  autopsy  f  pint  of 
blo(Hl  Mas  found  in  the  stomach,  and  a  perforation  was  discovered  on  the 
right  side?  of  the  esophagus,  leading  into  a  cavitj%  in  which  a  blackened  half- 
penny was  found.  A  j)rol)e  passed  along  the  aorta  into  the  innominate  pm- 
truded  into  the  same  cavitv  about  the  bifurcation  of  the  vessel. 

Denonvilliers  has  described  a  perforation  of  the  esopliagus  and  aorta  bv  a 
five-iranc  pi(;(H».  A  ])reser\Td  preparation  of  this  case,  showing  the  coin  in 
situ,  is  in  the  Mus6(»  Dujniytren  (Fig.  203).  Blaxland*  relates  the  instance  of 
a  woman  of  forty-five  who  swallowe<l  a  fish  bone,  was  seized  with  Anolent 
hematenu^sis,  and  diinl  in  eight  hours.  The  necropsy  revealed  a  penetration 
of  the  aorta  through  the  thoracic  portion  of  the  esophagus.  There  i^  also  in 
th(i  Musee  Dupuytren  a  preparation  described  by  Bousquet,  in  which  the 
aorta  and  the  esoj)hagus  were  peHbrated   by  a  very  irregular  piece  of  bone 
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;.  204).     Mackenzie  mentions  an  inataneo  of  deatli  from  perforation  of 
i  norta  by  a  lish-boDe. 
In  some  cases  penetration  of  the  esophagus  allows  the  further  penetration 
f  some  neighboring  membrane  or  or^n  in  the  same  manner  as  the  foregoing 
Dudley '  mentions  a  case  in  which   fatal   hemorrhage  was  caused  by 
metration  of  the  esophagus  and  lung  by  a  ehickeii-jjoiie.     Buist  ^  speaks  of 
I  patient  who  swallowed  two  artificial  teeth.     On  the  following  ilay  there  was 
pain  in  the  epigastrinm,  and  by  the  fourth  day  the  pain  extended  to  the  ver- 
tebra,   with    vomiting,    delirium,    and   death   on   the   fifth   day.      At   the 
autopsy  it  was  found  that  a  foreign  body,  seven  cm.  long  had  perforated  the 


pericardium,  causing  a  suppurative  pericarditis.  Dagrou'*^  reports  a  unique 
instance  of  death  by  purulent  infection  arising  from  perforation  of  the  esoph- 
agus by  a  pin.  The  jiatient  was  a  man  of  forty-two,  and,  some  six  weeks 
before  he  presented  himself  for  treatment,  before  swallowing  had  experienced 
a  severe  pain  low  down  in  the  neck.  Five  days  before  admission  he  had  had 
a  severe  chill,  followed  by  sweating  and  delirium.  He  died  of  a  supraclavic- 
ular abscess  on  the  fifth  day ;  a  black  steel  pin  was  found  against  the 
esophagus  and  trachea. 

In  connectioa  with  foreign  bodies  in  the  esophagus,  it  might  be  interesting 
*  646,  1658.  b  364,  185& 
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to  remark  that  Ashhurst  ^  lias  collected  139  cases  of  esophagotomyfortb 
removal  of  foreign  Ixxlies,  re^^ulting  in  95  recoveries  and  34  deaths.  Ga- 
tlolplie^'  eollecteil  142  cjists  with  110  recoveries. 

Injuries  of  the  neck  art>  usually  inflicted  with  suicidal  intent  or  in  bn* 
tie.     Cornelius  Ne{X)s  says  that  while  fighting  against   the   LacedcmoiiiuK^ 
Epaminon<las  was  siMisihle  of  having  received  a   mortal  wound,  and  Vffet' 
hending  that  the  lance  wa<  stopping  a  wound  in  an  important  vessel,  remirbd 
that  he  would  die  when  it  was  withdrawn.     When  he  was  told  that  the  B(^ 
otians  had  eontjuertnl,  exclaiming  "  I  die  unconquered,"  he  drew  oat  the  lim 
and  jK»rislKHl.     Petrus  do  Largenta  speaks  of  a  man  with  an  arrow  in  owrf 
his  carotids,  who  was  hut  slightly  affected  before  its  extraction,  but  who  SiA 
imnuHliately  after  the  n»moval  i>f  the  arrow.     Among  the  remarkable  rewr- 
erit^  fnmi  injuries  of  the  nwk  is  that  mentioneil  by  Boerhaave,  of  a  yonnj 
man  who  livtnl  nine  or  ten  days  after  receiving  a  sword-thnist  througb  tk 
neck  l>etwcH?n  the  4th  and  oth  vertebra?,  dividing  the  vertebral  artery.    Bene- 
<lictus,  Bonacursius,  and  MonnK\  all  mention  recovery  after  cases  of  ort- 
thnxit  in  which  the  esophagus  as  well  as  the  trachea  was  wounded,  and  food 
pn>tnidiHl  fn)m  the  external  cut.     Warn*n  *^  relates  the   history  of  a  case  in 
which  the  vertebral  arter}'  wjis  woumkn:!  by  the  discliai^    of  a  pistol  lcad(4 
with  j>ebbles.     The  lu»morrhage  was  chwktHl  by  compression  and  packing,  and 
after  the  dischargi*  of  a  jx'bblo  and  a  piece  of  bone  from  the  wound,  the  man 
w:is  set^n  a  month  afterwanl  in  jH^rfeet  ht»alth.     Corson  of  Xorristown,  P^m 
has  n^p^rttnl  tlu»  e:isi^  of  a  quarrj'man  who  was  stablxxl  in   the    neck  with  a 
sh<K'nuiki*r's  knife,  s^'vering  the  left  ean>tid  on<»  inch  Inflow  its  di\nsion.     He 
was  ?<i^n  thirty  minutes  later  in  an  a])juirently  lifeless  condition,  but  efforts  at 
resuseitati(»n  woiv  suetvssfuUy  maile.     The  hemorrhage  ceiised  spontaneous^lT. 
and  at  the  time  of  n*j>ort.  the  nmn  pn*S4»nte<l  the  symptoms  of  one  who  had 
had  his  carotid  lig-atinl  (facial  atro]>hy  on  one  side,  no  pulse,  etc.).     Baron 
I^irn'v^"-  meiuions  a  eas<^  of  gunshi»t  wound  in  which  the  carotid  artery  wi? 
oiH'u  at  its  divisii^n  into  intrrnal  and  external  branches,  and   says  that  the 
wound  was  plugginl  by  an  artilleryman  until  ligation,  and    in   this  primitive 
manner  the  jMtient  was  saviil.     S;ilt»'^  rt^ports  the  case  of  a  girl   of  nineteeo. 
wh<»  tell  on  a  ehina  l>owl  that  she  had  shattered,  and  wounded  both  the  right 
is^nnnon  inin»tid  arter}'  and  internal  jugular  vein.     There  was  profuse  and  con- 
tinuous liemorrhagi*  i'or  a  time,  and  subsiH^uently  a  false  aneurysm  develc^ied. 
whieh  niptun^l   in  aU^u  ihn.v  months,  giving  rise  to  enormous  momentaiy 
houn»rrhagi^ :  ni»twithstantling  the  si'verity  of  the  injun'  and  the  extent  of  the 
hemorrhage,  ei>mplete   reiH»ver}'  ensueil.      Amt>s*  relates    the    instance  of  a 
woman  nanunl  Mar}'  (mvn  who,  atter  complete  division  of  all  the  vessels  of 
the  uivk,  walktxl  -o  yanls  and  elimlHil  over  an  ordinary  bar-gate  neariv  four 

foot  liiirli. 
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Cholmeley  reports  the  instance  of  a  Captain  of  the  First  Madras  Fusil- 

^  eers^  who  was  wounded  at  Pegu  by  a  musket-ball  penetrating  his  neck.     The 

common  carotid  was  divided  and  for  five  minutes  there  was  profuse  hemor- 

I    rhage  which,  however,  strange  to  say,  spontaneously  ceased.     The  patient 

»    died  in  thirty-eight  hours,  supposedly  from  spinal  concussion  or  shock.* 

Relative  to  ligature  of  the  common  carotid  artery,  Ashhurst  mentions 
the  fact  that  the  artery  has  been  ligated  in  228  instances,  with  94  recoveries. 
Ellis**  mentions  ligature  of  both  carotids  in  four  and  a  half  days,  as  a  treat- 
ment for  a  gunshot  wound,  ^vith  subsequent  recovery.  Lewtas®  reports  a 
case  of  ligation  of  the  innominate  and  carotid  arteries  for  traumatic  aneurysm 
(likely  a  hematoma  due  to  a  gunshot  injury  of  the  subclavian  artery).  The 
patient  was  in  profound  collapse,  but  steadily  reacted  and  was  discharged 
cured  on  the  forty-fifth  day,  with  no  perceptible  pulse  at  the  wrist  and  only 
a  feeble  beat  in  the  pulmonary  arterj'. 

Grarengeot,  Wirth,  Fine,  and  Evers,  all  mention  perforating  wounds  of 
the  trachea  and  esophagus  with  recoveries.  Van  Swieten  and  Hiester 
mention  cases  in  which  part  of  the  trachea  was  carried  away  by  a  ball,  with 
recovery.  Monro,  Tulpius,  Bartholinus,  and  Par6  report  severance  of  the 
trachea  with  the  absence  of  oral  breathing,  in  which  the  divided  portions 
were  sutured,  ^vith  successful  results.  In  his  "  Theatro  Naturae  "  Bodinus 
says  that  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  lost  the  sense  of  taste  after  receiving  a 
wound  of  the  larynx  ;  according  to  an  old  authority,  a  French  soldier  became 
mute  after  a  similar  accident.  Davies-Colley  ^  mentions  a  boy  of  eighteen 
who  fell  on  a  stick  about  tlie  thickness  of  the  index  finger,  transfixing  his 
neck  from  right  to  left ;  he  walked  to  a  doctor's  house,  250  yards  away,  with 
the  stick  in  situ.  In  about  two  weeks  he  was  discharged  completely  well. 
During  treatment  he  had  no  hemorrhage  of  any  importance,  and  his  voice 
was  not  aflfected,  but  for  a  while  he  had  slight  dysphagia. 

Barker®  gives  a  full  account  of  a  barber  who  was  admitted  to  a  hospital 
two  and  a  half  hours  after  cutting  his  throat.  He  had  a  deep  wound  running 
transversely  across  the  neck,  from  one  angle  of  the  jaw  to  the  other,  cutting 
open  the  floor  of  the  mouth  and  extending  from  the  inner  border  of  the  sterno- 
cleido-mastoid  to  the  other,  leaving  the  large  vessels  of  the  neck  untouched. 
The  razor  had  passed  through  the  glosso-epiglottidean  fold,  a  tip  of  the  epi- 
glottis, and  through  the  pharynx  down  to  the  spinal  column.  There  was 
little  hemorrhage,  but  the  man  could  neither  swallow  nor  speak.  The  wound 
was  sutured,  tracheotomy  done,  and  the  head  kept  fixed  on  the  chest  by  a  copper 
splint.  He  was  ingeniously  fed  by  esophageal  tubes  and  rectal  enemata  ;  in  three 
weeks  speech  and  deglutition  were  restored.  Shortly  afterward  the  esopha- 
geal tube  was  removed  and  recovery  was  virtually  complete.  Little  ^  men- 
tions an  extraordinary  case  of  a  woman  of  thirty-six  who  was  discharged 
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from  Garland's  asylum,  where  she  had  been  an  inmate  for  three  moiAi 
This  unfortunate  woman  had  attempted  suicide  by  self-decapitatioil  fim 
behind  forward.  She  was  found,  knife  in  hand,  with  a  huge  wound  k  tk 
back  of  tlie  neck  and  her  head  bobbing  about  in  a  ghastly  manner.  Ik 
incision  had  severed  the  skin,  subcutaneous  tissues  and  muscles,  the  ligamofi 
and  bone,  opening  the  spinal  canal,  but  not  cutting  the  cord.  The  instnime^ 
useil  to  efiect  tliis  major  injury  was  a  blunt  potato-peeling  knife.  Yksjjtt 
this  terrible  wound  the  patient  lived  to  the  sixth  day. 

Hislop*  records  a  case  of  cut^throat  in  a  man  of  seventy-four.  Hebii 
a  huge  gaping  wound  of  the  neck,  extending  to  within  a  half  inch  of  tk 
carotids  on  each  side.  The  trachea  was  almost  completely  severed,  the  bui 
left  was  not  more  than  J  inch  wide.  Hislop  tied  four  arteries,  brought  tk 
ends  of  the  trachea  together  with  four  strong  silk  sutures,  and,  as  the  opendoi 
was  in  the  countrj"^,  he  washed  the  big  cavity  of  the  wound  out  with  eoU 
spring- water.  He  brought  the  superficial  surfaces  together  with  ten  interrapod 
sutures,  and,  notwithstanding  the  i)atient's  age,  the  man  speedily  recovend. 
This  omiJiasizes  the  fact  that  the  old  theory  of  leaving  wounds  of  thisnatUR 
oj)en  was  erroneous.  S(jlly  ^  reports  the  case  of  a  tailor  of  twenty-two  wk 
attempted  suicide  by  cutting  through  the  larynx,  entirely  severing  the  epi- 
glottis and  thre(»-fourths  of  the  pharynx.  No  bleeding  point  was  found,  anl 
recovery  ensued. 

Cowles  ^  d(»scribes  the  case  of  a  soldier  of  thirty-five  w^ho,  while  escaping 
from  the  patrols,  was  shot  by  the  Officer  of  the  Day  with  a  small  bullet  fiwo 
a  pistol.  The  ball  entered  the  right  shoulder,  imme<liately  over  the  supn- 
scapular  notch,  jiassed  supei*iicially  upward  and  forward  into  the  necL 
wounding  the  esophagus  posteriorly  at  a  jioint  opposite  the  thyroid  cartilage, 
and  lodged  in  the  lefl  side  of  the  neck.  The  patient  had  little  hem^ir- 
rhage,  but  had  ex})ectorated  and  swallowed  much  blood.  He  had  a 
constant  desire  to  swallow,  which  continued  several  days.  The  treat- 
ment was  expectant ;  and  in  less  than  thi'ee  weeks  the  soldier  was  retumed 
to  duty.  From  the  same  authority  there  is  a  condensation  of  five  reports 
of  gunshot  wounds  of  the  neck,  from  all  of  which  the  patients  recovered  and 
returned  to  dutv. 

Branian  '^  describes  the  case  of  a  man  on  whom  several  injuries  were 
inflic'ted  by  a  dninken  companion.  The  first  wound  was  slight ;  the  second 
a  deej)  flesh-wound  over  the  trapezius  muscle ;  the  tliird  extended  from  the 
right  sterno-cleido-mastoid  midway  upward  to  the  middle  of  tlie  jaw  and 
down  to  the  raphe  of  the  trachea.  The  external  jugular,  the  external  thvroid, 
and  the  facial  arteries  were  severed.  Braman  did  not  find  it  neoessanr  to 
ligate,  hut  was  able  to  check  the  hemorrhage  with  lint  and  persulphate  of 
iron,  in  powder,  with  pressure.  After  fourteen  hours  the  wound  was  cloeed; 
the  patient  recovered,  and  was  returne<l  to  duty  in  a  short  time. 

a  476,  June  30,  1894.  ^  476,  1864,  i.,  94.  c  847,  23.  d  847,  9a 
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Thomas'  has  reported  the  case  of  a  man  sixty-five  years  old  who.  in 
an  attempt  at  suicide  with  a  penknife,  had  made  a  deep  wound  in  the  left 
side  of  the  neck.  The  sternohyoid  and  omohyoid  muscles  were  divided ; 
the  internal  jugular  vein  was  cut  through,  and  its  cut  ends  were  collapsed 
and  I  inch  apart ;  the  common  carotid  artery  was  cut  into,  but  not  divided ; 
the  thyroid  cartilage  was  notched,  and  the  external  and  anterior  jugular 
veins  were  severed.  Clamp-forceps  were  immediately  applied  to  the  cut  ves- 
sels and  one  on  each  side  the  aperture  in  the  common  carotid  from  which 
a  small  spurt  of  blood,  certainly  not  half  a  teaspoonful,  came  out.  The 
left  median  basilic  vein  was  exposed  by  an  incision,  and  20  ounces  of  warm 
saline  solution  were  slowly  perfused,  an  ordinarj^  glass  syringe  with  a  capacity 
of  five  ounces,  with  an  India-rubber  tubing  attached  to  a  canula  in  the  vein, 
being  employed.  After  seven  ounces  of  fluid  liad  been  injected,  the  man 
made  a  short,  distinct  inspiration  ;  at  ten  ounces  a  deeper  one  (the  radial  pulse 
could  now  be  felt  beating  feebly) ;  at  15  ounces  the  breathing  became  regular 
and  deep ;  at  1 8  ounces  the  man  opened  his  eyes,  but  did  not  appear  to  be 
conscious.  The  clamped  vessels  were  now  tied  with  catgut  and  the  wound 
cleansed  with  phenol  lotion  and  dressed  with  cyaiiid-gauze.  The  man 
was  surrounded  by  hot-water  bottles  and  the  foot  of  the  bed  elevated  18 
inches.  In  the  course  of  an  hour  the  patient  had  recovered  sufficiently  to 
answer  in  a  squeaky  voice  to  his  name  when  called  loudly.  Improvement 
proceeded  rapidly  until  the  twenty-second  day,  when  violent  hemorrhage  oc- 
curred, preceded  a  few  hours  previously  by  a  small  trickle,  easily  controlled  by 
pressure.  The  wound  was  at  once  opened  and  blood  found  oozing  from  the 
distal  extremities  of  the  carotid  artery  and  jugular  vein,  which  were  promptly 
clamped.  The  common  carotid  artery  was  not  sound,  so  that  ligatures  were 
applied  to  the  internal  and  external  carotids  and  to  the  internal  jugular  with  a 
small  branch  entering  into  it.  The  patient  was  in  great  collapse,  but  quickly 
rallied,  only  to  suffer  renewed  hemorrhage  from  the  internal  carotid  nine  days 
later.  This  was  controlled  by  pressure  with  sponges,  and  a  quart  of  hot  water 
was  injected  into  the  rectum.  From  this  time  on  the  patient  made  a  slow 
recovery,  a  small  sinus  in  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  disappearing  on  the 
removal  of  the  catgut  ligature. 

Adams^  describes  the  case  of  a  woman  who  attempted  suicide  with  a 
common  table-knife,  severing  the  thyroid,  cricoid,  and  first  three  rings  of  the 
trachea,  and  lacerating  the  sternohyoid  and  thyroid  arteries ;  she  finally  re- 
covered. 

There  is  a  curious  case  of  suicide  *^  of  a  woman  who,  while  under  the 
effects  of  opium,  forced  the  handle  of  a  mirror  into  her  mouth.  From  all 
appearances,  the  handle  had  broken  off  near  the  junction  and  she  had  evidently 
fallen  forward  with  the  remaining  part  in  her  mouth,  driving  it  forcibly 
against  the  spine,  and  causing  the  point  of  the  handle  to  run  downward  in 

•  224,  No.  1823.  p.  1420.  b  476,  ia50,  i.,  699.  c  476,  1889,  ii.,  608. 
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front  of  the  cervical  vertebrse.  On  postmortem  examination,  a  sharp  piece  of 
wood  about  two  inches  long,  corresponding  to  the  missing  portion  of  the 
bn>ken  mirror  handle,  was  found  lying  bet\veen  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
esophagus  and  tlie  spine.  Hennig  *  mentions  a  case  of  gunshot  wound  of  the 
neck  in  which  the  musket  ball  was  lodged  in  the  posterior  portion  of  the 
neck  and  was  subse<|uently  discharged  by  the  anus. 

Injuries  of  the  cervical  vertebrae,  while  extremely  grave,  and  declared 
by  some  authors  to  be  inevitably  fatal,  are,  however,  not  always  followed 
by  death  or  permanently  bad  results.  Barwell  **  mentions  a  man  of  sixty- 
three  who,  in  a  fit  of  despondency,  threw  himself  from  a  window,  haWng 
fastencrd  a  ro|x;  to  his  ne(;k  and  to  the  window-sill.  He  fell  11  or  1 2  feet, 
and  in  doing  so  suffered  a  subluxation  of  the  4th  cervical  vertebra.  It 
slowly  resumed  the  normal  position  by  the  elasticity  of  the  inter\'ertebral 
fibnKrartilage,  and  there  was  complete  recover}*  in  ten  days.  Lazzaretto  ® 
re|)orts  the  history  of  the  case  of  a  seaman  whose  atlas  was  dislocated  by 
a  blow  from  a  falling  sail-yard.  The  dislocation  was  reduced  and  held 
by  adhesive  strijw,  and  the  man  made  a  good  recover}'.  Vanderpool  of  Belle- 
vue  Hospital,  N.  Y.,*^  d(?scribes  a  fracture  of  the  odontoid  process  caused  by 
a  fall  on  the  back  of  the  head  ;  death,  however,  did  not  ensue  until  six  months 
later.  Acw>rding  to  Ashhurst,*^  Philips,  the  elder  Cline,  AVillanl  Parker, 
Bayard,  Stephen  Smith,  May,  and  several  other  surgeons,  have  recorded  com- 
plete recovery  after  fracture  of  the  atlas  and  axis.  The  simie  author  also  adds 
that  statistic  investigjition  shows  that  as  large  a  proj)ortion  as  18  j)er  cent,  of 
injuries  of  the  cervical  vi^rtebne  occurring  in  civil  practice,  recover.  However, 
the  chances  of  a  fiital  issue  in  injuries  of  the  vertebne  var}'  inversely  with  the 
distancre  of  the  \Hnnt  of  injur}'  from  the  brain.  Keen  has  Recorded  a  case  in 
which  a  (H)noidal  ball  Itxlgcnl  in  the  bmly  of  the  thinl  ccrvicjd  vertebra,  from 
which  it  was  extractinl  six  wwks  later.  The  pandysis,  which,  up  to  the  time 
of  extracrtion,  had  affectcnl  all  four  limbs,  rapidly  diminished.  In  about  five 
weeks  aft<T  the  removal  of  the  bullet  nearly  the  entire  body  of  the  3d  cer- 
vical v<'rtebni,  including  the  anterior  half  of  the  transverse  process  and  ver- 
t(;bnil  foramen,  was  s|Mjntaneously  discharge<l.  Nearly  eight  years  afterward 
Kci'n  saw  the  man  still  living,  but  with  his  right  shoulder  and  arm  dimin- 
ished in  size  and  jmrtly  paralyzed. 

Doyle  ^  rt»|K)rtH  a  case  of  dislocatcnl  neck  with  n»coveiy.  During  a  runaway 
th(?  patient  was  thn)wn  from  his  wagon,  and  was  s<K»n  after  found  on  the  road- 
side; a])pan'ntly  d<»ad.  Physicians  who  were  (juickly  summoned  from  the 
imniKliate  neighlK>rho<Kl  detectcHl  faint  signs  of  life  ;  they  also  found  a  defor- 
mity of  the  n<K;k,  which  k»d  them  to  suspe<^t  dislocation.  An  ambulance  was 
callinl,  and  without  any  effort  being  made  to  relieve  the  deformity  the  man 
was  plactHl  in  it  and  driven  to  his  home  about  a  mile  distant.     The  joltiiig 
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over  the  rough  roads  greatly  aggravated  his  condition.  When  Doyle  saw  the 
patient,  his  general  appearance  presented  a  hopeless  condition,  but  being 
satisfii'd  that  a  dislocation  existed,  Doyle  immediately  prepared  to  reduce  it. 
Two  men  were  told  to  grasp  the  feet  and  two  more  the  heail,  and  were 
directttl  to  make  careful  but  strong  extension.  At  the  same  time  the  phy- 
sician placed  his  right  hand  against  the  neck  just  over  the  ]ximum  Adami,  and 
his  loft  against  the  occiput,  and,  while  extension  was  being  made,  he  flexed 
the  head  forward  until  the  chin  nearly  touched  the  bi-east,  after  which  tlie 
head  was  returned  to  its  normal  position.  The  manipulation  was  accompanied 
by  u  clicking  sensation,  caused  by  the  replacement  of  the  dislocated  vertebra. 
The  patient  immediately  showed 
signs  of  relief  and  improved  rapidly. 
Perceptible  but  feeble  movements 
were  made  by  all  the  limbs  except 
the  right  arm.  The  patient  re- 
mained in  a  comatose  condition  for 
eight  or  nine  days,  during  which 
he  had  enuresis  and  intestinal  tor- 
por. He  suffered  from  severe  con- 
cussion of  the  brain,  which  account- 
ed for  his  prolonged  coma.  De- 
lirium was  present,  but  be  was 
carefully  watched  and  not  allowed 
to  injure  himself.  His  recovery 
was  tedious  and  waa  delayed  by 
several  relapses.  His  first  com- 
plaint alter  consciousness  returned 
(on  the  tenth  day)  was  of  a  sense 
of  constriction  about  the  neck,  as 
if  he  were  Iielng  choked.  This 
gradually  passed  off,  and  his  im- 
provement went  on  without  devel- 
opment of  any  serious  symptoms.  At  the  time  of  re|)ort  lie  apixtired  in  the 
best  of  health  and  was  quite  able  to  attend  to  his  daily  avut^tions.  Doyle 
appends  to  hLs  report  the  statement  that  among  394  eases  embraetd  in  Ash- 
hurst's  statistics,  in  treatment  of  dislocations  in  the  cervical  region,  the 
mortality  has  l>een  nearly  four  times  greater  when  ct)nstitutionat  or  general 
treatment  has  been  relied  on  exelasively  than  when  attempts  had  been  made 
to  reduce  the  dislocation  by  extension,  rotation,  ete.  Doyle  strongly  advocates 
attempts  at  reduction  in  such  cases. 

Figure  205  reprpsentB  a  photograph  of  Barney  Baldwin,  a  switchman  of 
the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Kailroad,  who,  after  recover)'  from  cenical  dis- 
location, exhibiteil  himself  about  the  country,  never  appearing  without  his 
suspensory  ai)paratufl. 
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Acheson  *  recrords  a  case  of  luxation  of  the  cervical  spine  with  reoovor 
after  the  u:?e  of  a  jun'-niast.  The  patient  was  a  man  of  fifty-five,  by  tndei 
train-conductor.  On  July  10,  1889,  he  fell  backward  in  front  of  a  train,  his 
head  !?triking  between  the  ties  ;  the  brake-body  caught  his  bcniy,  pushing  it 
forward  on  his  head,  and  turned  him  completely  over.  Three  trucks  passed 
over  him.  When  dnigjred  from  beneath  the  train,  his  upper  extremities  were 
luiralyzcHl.  At  n(H)n  the  next  day,  nineteen  hours  after  the  acddent, 
examination  revealed  bruij?es  over  the  body,  and  he  suffered  intense  peun 
at  the  Ixick  of  the  nei*k  and  ba.*«e  of  the  skull.  Posteriorly,  the  iwfk 
presented  a  natural  apj)earance ;  but  anteriorly,  to  use  the  author's  descrip- 
tion, his  neck  resembleil  a  combined  case  of  mumj)s  and  goiter.  Tbe 
sternomastoid  muscle  bulged  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  and  was  flaccid,  and 
his  **  ^V dam's  apple"  was  on  a  level  with  the  chin.  Sensation  in  the 
upjRT  extremities  was  partially  restored,  and,  although  numb,  he  now  had 
|K)wer  of  movement  in  the  arms  and  hands,  but  could  not  rotate  his  neck.  A 
<liagnosis  of  ccr\'ical  <lislocation  was  made,  and  violent  extension,  with  oscil- 
lation forwanland  Ijackward,  was  practisinl,  and  the  abnormal  api>earance.«ob- 
pmIcmI  at  once.  No  crcpitiLs  was  noticed.  On  the  fourth  day  there  wm 
slight  hemorrliage  fi-om  the  mouth,  which  was  more  severe  on  the  fifth  and 
sixth  days.  The  lower  jaw  had  lx»en  forced  i)ast  the  upper,  until  the  first 
molar  had  penetratt»il  the  tissues  beneath  the  tongue.  A  plaster-of-Paris 
api)aratus  was  applicnl,  and  in  two  months  was  exchanged  for  one  of  sole- 
leather.  In  rising  fn.)m  the  recumlx?nt  |x>sition  the  man  had  to  lift  his  h«d 
with  his  hands.  Fifty  days  after  the  accident  he  suifered  excruciating  pain 
at  the  change  of  the  weather,  and  at  the  approach  of  a  storm  the  joints^  as 
well  as  the  neck,  were  involved.  It  was  Iwlieved  (one  hundred  and  seven  days 
after  the  accident)  that  lK)th  fracture*  and  luxation  existed.  His  voice  had 
become  guttural,  but  examination  of  the  fauces  was  negative.  The  only  evi- 
dence of  jmralysis  was  in  the  fingers,  which,  when  applied  to  am'thing,  ei- 
pericnc(»d  the  sensation  of  touching  gravel.  The  mottling:  of  the  tissues  of 
the  neck,  which  «])jx*artHl  about  the  fiftieth  day,  liad  entirely  disappeared. 

Acconling  to  Thorhurn,''  Hilton  had  a  patient  who  lived  ftmrteen  years 
with  jKiraplegia  due  to  fracture*  of  the  oth,  6th,  and  7th  cervical  vertebra. 
Shaw  is  accre<litc<l  with  a  case  in  which  the  patient  lived  fifteen  months,  the 
fracture  being  alM)ve  the  4th  cer\'ical  vert<'bra. 

In  s]>eaking  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  larynx  and  trachea,  the  fiist  to 

1)0  consi<lerc»d  will  be  li(juids.  There  is  a  case  on  reconl  ^  of  an  infant  whi) 
was  eating  some  coal,  and  being  disctn-ercHl  by  its  mother  was  forced  to  rapidlv 
swallow  some  water.  In  the  (»xcitement,  jKirt  of  the  fluid  swallowed  frfl 
into  the  trachea,  and  death  rapidly  ensuwl.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  ment]i>D 
the  instances  in  which  pus  or  blo<Kl  from  ruptured  abscesses  entered 
the  trachea  and    causes!    subscKjuent  asphyxiation.     A    curious    instance  ia 
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reported  by  Graujot  of  Val-de-Grftce  of  a  soldier  who  was  wounded  in  the 
Franco-Prussian  war,  and  into  whose  wound  an  injection  of  the  tincture  of 
iodin  was  made.  The  wound  was  of  such  an  extent  as  to  communicate  with 
a  bronchus,  and  by  this  means  the  iodin  entered  the  respiratory  tract,  causing 
suffocation.  According  to  Poulet,  Vidal  de  Cassis  mentions  an  inmate  of  the 
Charity  Hospital,  in  Paris,  who,  full  of  wine,  had  started  to  vomit ;  he  per- 
ceived Corvisart,  and  knew  he  would  be  questioned,  therefore  he  quickly 
closed  his  mouth  to  hide  the  proofs  of  his  forbidden  ingestion.  The  materials 
in  his  mouth  were  forced  into  the  larynx,  and  he  was  inmaediately  asphyxiated. 
Liaennec,  M^rat,  and  many  other  writers  have  mentioned  death  caused  by  the 
entrance  of  vomited  materials  into  the  air-passages.  Parrot  *  has  observed  a 
child  who  died  by  the  penetration  of  chyme  into  the  air-passages.  The 
bronchial  mucous  and  underlying  membrane  were  already  in  a  process  of 
digestion.     Behrend,  Pi^u,  and  others  cite  analogous  instances. 

The  presence  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  larynx  is  at  all  times  the  cause  of 
distressing  symptoms,  and,  sometimes,  a  substance  of  the  smallest  size  will 
cause  death.  There  is  a  curious  accident  recorded  ^  that  happened  to  a  young 
man  of  twenty-three,  who  was  anesthetized  in  order  to  extract  a  tooth.  A 
cork  had  been  placed  between  the  teeth  to  keep  the  mouth  open.  The  tooth 
was  extracted  but  slipped  from  the  forceps,  and,  together  with  the  cork,  fell 
into  the  pharynx.  The  tooth  was  ejected  in  an  effort  at  vomiting,  but  the 
cork  entered  the  larynx,  and,  after  violent  struggles,  asphyxiation  caused 
death  in  an  hour.  The  autopsy  demonstrated  the  presence  of  the  cork  in  the 
lar>'nx.  A  somewhat  analogous  case,  though  not  ending  fatally,  was  reported 
by  Hertz  ^^  of  a  woman  of  twenty-six,  who  was  anesthetized  for  the  extraction 
of  the  right  second  inferior  molar.  The  crown  broke  off  during  the  opera- 
tion, and  immediately  after  the  extraction  she  had  a  fit  of  coughing.  About 
fifteen  days  later  she  experienced  pain  in  the  lungs.  Her  symptoms  increased 
to  the  fifth  week,  when  she  became  so  feeble  as  to  be  confined  to  her  bed.  A 
body  seemed  to  be  moving  in  the  trachea,  synchronously  with  respiration. 
At  the  end  of  the  fifth  week  the  missing  crown  of  the  tooth  was  exj>elled 
after  a  violent  fit  of  coughing ;  the  symptoms  immediately  ameliorated,  and 
recovery  was  rapid  thereafter.  Aronsohn^  speaks  of  a  child  who  was 
playing  with  a  toy  wind-instrument,  and  in  his  efforts  to  forcibly  aspirate 
air  through  it,  the  child  drew  the  detached  reed  into  the  respiratory  passages, 
causing  asphyxiation.  At  the  autopsy  the  foreign  body  was  found  at  the 
superior  portion  of  the  left  bronchus.  There  are  other  cases  in  which,  while 
sucking  oranges  or  lemons,  seeds  have  been  aspirated ;  and  there  is  a  case  in 
which,  in  a  like  manner,  the  claw  of  a  crab  was  drawn  into  the  air-passages. 
There  are  two  cases  mentioned®  in  which  children  playing  with  toy  balloons, 
which  they  inflated  with  their  breath,  have,  by  inspiration,  reversed  them  and 
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drawn  the  rubbcT  of  the  balloon  into  the  opening  of  the  glotds,  causing  deatlu 
Anin.<?ohny  who  ha.s  already  been  quoted,  and  who^  collection  of  instances 
of  this  nature  is  proljably  the  most  extensive,  speaks  of  a  child  in  the  street 
who  was  eating  an  almond ;  a  carriage  threw  the  child  down  and  he  sud- 
denly inspired  the  nut  into  the  air-passages,  causing  immediate  asphyxia. 
The  same  author  alsr>  mentions  a  soldier  walking  in  the  street  eating  a  plum, 
wIk),  on  l)eing  struck  by  a  horse,  suddenly  started  and  swallowed  the  seed  of 
the  fruit.  After  the  accident  he  had  little  pain  or  oppression,  and  no  cough- 
ing, but  twelve  hours  afterwanl  he  rejected  the  seetl  in  coughing, 

A  curious  acc'ident  is  that  in  which  a  foreign  body  thrown  into  the  air  and 
caught  in  the  mouth  has  caused  immediate  asphyxiation.  Suetonius"**  trans- 
mits the  histor}'  of  a  young  man,  a  son  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  who,  in 
siK>rt,  threw  a  small  {x^ar  into  the  air  and  caught  it  in  his  mouth,  and,  as 
a  cr)nsef[uence,  was  suft(x?ated.  Guattani  ^^  cites  a  similar  instance  of  a  man 
who  threw  up  a  chestnut,  which,  on  being  received  in  the  mouth,  lodged  in 
the  air-passages ;  the  man  died  on  the  nineteenth  day.  Brodie  reporte<l  the 
classic*  ol)ser\'ation  of  the  celebrated  engineer,  Brunei,  who  swallowed  a  piece 
of  money  tlimwn  into  the  air  and  caught  in  his  mouth.  It  fell  into  the  open 
larj'ux,  was  iaspired,  causing  asphyxiation,  but  was  removed  by  inversion  of 
the  man's  Ixxlv. 

S<.*nnert  says  that  Pope  Adrian  IV.  died  from  the  entnmce  of  a  fly  into 
his  n*spirator}'  jmssages;  and  Remy  and  Gautier  record  instances  of  the 
])enetration  of  small  fish  into  the  trachea.  There  are,  again,  instances  of 
leffhcs  in  this  location. 

Occjisionally  the  impaction  of  artificial  teeth  in  the  neighlwrhood  of 
the  larynx  has  Ikmmi  unrecognized  for  many  years.  Lennox  Bn>wne*  re- 
|)orts  tin?  historj'  of  a  woman  who  was  supposed  to  have  either  larj-ngeal  car- 
cinoma or  phthisis,  but  in  whom  he  found,  impacted  in  the  larj'nx,  a  plate 
with  artificial  teeth  attached,  which  had  remaincKl  in  this  position  twentj'-two 
months  imn»cognized  an<l  unknown.  The  patient,  when  (luestioned,  remem- 
Im-hhI  having  Imh'u  awakened  in  the  night  by  a  violent  attack  of  vomiting,  and 
finding  her  t<H'th  wen»  missing  assumeil  they  were  thrown  away  with  the  ejec- 
tions. Frrmi  that  time  on  she  had  suifered  pain  and  distress  in  breathing  and 
swallowing,  and  iH'came  the  subject  of  progressive  emaciation.  After  the  re- 
moval of  the  imj)jicte<l  plate  and  teeth  she  soon  regained  her  lu^alth.  Paget** 
s|M*aks  of  a  gentl(»man  who  for  three  months,  unconsciously,  carried  at  the 
base  of  the  tongue  and  epiglottis,  ver>'  closely  fitted  to  all  the  surface  on  which 
it  n»ste<l,  a  full  M-t  of  lost  teeth  and  gold  })alate-])late.  From  the  symptoms 
and  histor}'  it  was  susjx»cted  that  he  had  swallowcHl  his  set  of  false  teeth,  but, 
in  onl<*r  to  prevent  his  worrj'ing,  he  was  never  informed  of  this  suspicion,  and 
he  never  one<?  susjH»ete<l  the  causes  of  his  symptoms. 

Wrench  '■  mentions  a  ease  illustrative  of  the  extent  to  which  imagination 
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may  produce  symptoms  simulating  those  ordinarily  caused  by  the  swallowing 
of  false  teeth.  This  man  awoke  one  morning  with  his  nose  and  throat  full  of 
blood,  aad  noticed  that  his  false  teeth,  which  he  seldom  removed  at  night, 
were  missing.  He  rapidly  developed  great  pain  and  tumor  in  the  larynx, 
tc^ther  with  difficulty  in  deglutition  and  8i)eech,  After  a  fruitless  search, 
with  instrumental  and  laryngoscopic  aid,  the  missing  teeth  were  found — in  a 
chest  of  drawers;  the  symptoms  immediately  subsided  when  the  mental  illu- 
sion was  relieved. 

There  is  a  curious  case  of  a  man  drowned  near  Portsmouth.'  After  the 
recovery  of  hLs  body  it  was  seen  diat  his  false  teclh  were  imiiacted  at  the  ante- 
rior opening  of  the  glottis,  and  it  was  prLSumed  that  the  shock  cause*!  by  the 
plunge  into  the  cold  water  had  induced  a  violent  and  deep  inspiration  which 
carried  the  teedi  to  the  place  of 
impaction. 

Perrin  '■  rej>orts  a  case  of  an 
old  man  of  eighty-two  who  lost 
his  life  from  the  imjmctiun  of  a 
small  piece  of  meat  in  the  trachea 
and  glottis.  In  thcMus6eVal- 
de-Grilce  is  a  prepared  sjiecinien 
of  this  case  showing  the  foreign 
body  in  .situ  (Fig.  206).  In  the 
same  museum  Perrin  has  also  de- 
posited a  preparation  fn>m  the 
body  of  a  man  of  sixty-two,  who 
died  from  the  entrance  of  a  morsel 
of  beef  into  the  respiratory  pass- 
ages. At  the  postmortem  a  mo- 
bile mass  of  food  about  the  size 

of  a  hazel-imt  was  found  at  the  base  of  the  larj-nx  at  the  glossoepiglottic  fossa. 
About  the  5th  ring  of  the  trachea  the  calibcrof  this  organ  was  obstructed  by  a 
cylindric  alimentary  Ixtlus  about  six  inches  long,  extending  almost  to  the 
bronchial  division  (Fig.  207).  Ashhtirst  shows  a  fibrinous  cast,  similar  to  that 
found  in  croup,  caused  by  a  foreign  body  remove<i  by  Wharton,  tt^ther 
with  a  shawl-pin,  from  a  patient  at  the  Children's  Hospital  seven  hours  after 
the  performance  of  tracheotomy.  Search  for  the  foreign  body  at  the  time  of 
the  operation  was  prevented  by  profuse  hemorrhage. 

The  ordinary  instances  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  larynx  and  trachea  are  so 
common  that  they  will  not  be  mentioned  here.  Their  variety  is  innumerable 
and  it  is  quite  possible  for  more  than  two  to  be  in  the  same  location  simul- 
taneously. In  his  treatise  on  this  subject  Gross  says  that  he  has  seen  two, 
three,  and  even  four  substances  simultaneously  or  successively  penetrate  the 
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same  location.     B^rard  *  presented  a  stick  of  wood  extracted  from  the  vocd 
cords  of  a  child  of  ten,  and  a  few  other  similar  instances  are  recorded. 

The  Meilical  Press  and  Circular^*  finds  in  an  Indian  contemporary  some 
curious  instances  of  misapplied  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  certain  habitual  crimi- 
nals in  that  c^ountrj- .  The  dis(H^veiy  on  a  prisoner  of  a  heavy  leaden  biilkt 
alxnit  J  inch  in  diameter  led  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  object  to  which  it  ww 
applied.  It  was  ascertained  that  it  ser\-ed  to  aid  in  the  fbrmatiiMi  of  a 
jKUU'h-like  nxM^ss  at  the  base  of  the  epiglottis.  The  ball  is  allow*ed  to  slide 
down  to  the  desirtnl  iH)sition,  and  it  is  retained  there  for  about  half  an  hoar  at 
a  time.  This  oiK»nition  is  reixnited  many  times  daily  until  a  pouch  the  desired 
size  rt^sults,  in  which  criminals  contrive  to  secrete  jewels,  money,  etc.,  in  sadi 
a  way  as  to  defy  the  most  cart^ful  s<»arch,  and  without  interfering  in  any  war 
with  sjH^ivh  or  nspinition.  Upward  of  20  prisoners  at  Calcutta  were  faand 
to  Ik»  proviiUnl  with  this  jxMich-fomiation.  The  resources  of  the  professioiial 
malingt»rer  art*  exeecKlingly  varied,  and  testify  to  no  small  amount  of  cunning. 
The  taking  of  internal  irritants  is  verj'  common,  but  would-lxj  in-|)atients  veir 
fn'<piently  overshoot  the  mark  and  n'uder  rtK^overy  imix>S8ible.  Cai^or-oil 
stalls,  croton  Ix'ans,  and  sundiy  other  agents  are  employed  with  this  object  in 
view,  and  the  nunlical  officers  of  Indian  prisons  have  to  be  continually  on  tlie 
lookout  for  artificially  induced  diseases  that  baffle  diagnosis  and  resist  treat- 
ment. A  nay  surgeons  are  not  altogether  unfamiliar  with  these  tricks,  hat 
comj>an\l  with  the  artful  HimkK>s  the  British  soldier  is  a  mere  child  in  such 
matters. 

Excision  of  the  larynx  has  found  its  chief  indication  in  carcinoma,  bat 
haslHHMi  empl(»ye<l  in  siii\x>ma,  jKjypi,  tulKTCukisis,  enchondrr»ma,  stenosis,  and 
mvriK^is.  Whatever  the  pnH*eilun^  clu^sen  for  the  o{x^ration,  preliminarv 
tnicluH)tomy  is  a  pn'nH]uisite.  It  should  lx»  made  well  below  the  isthmus  of 
the  thyn»id  gland,  and  fn.>m  three  to  fifteen  days  before  the  larj^ngeitomv. 
This  allonls  time  for  the  lungs  to  iK-come  atrustomed  to  the  new  manner  of 
bri'athing,  and  the  trachea  IxHiunes  fixiMl  to  the  anterior  wall  of  the  neck. 

Powers  and  \\'hite  ^'  have  g:ithen»il  HJ)  ciisi's  of  either  total  or  i)artial  extii^ 
]>s\tion  of  the  hirvnx,  to  which  the  240  «Lses  collected  and  analyzed  bv  Eugene 
Knuis,  in  1S}H\  have  Ihh^u  addixl.  The  histories  of  six  new  ciises  an?  given. 
Of  the  oO}»  oiK^rations,  101,  or  32  jx^r  cent,  of  the  patients,  died  M'ithin  the 
first  fight  wiH»ks  fnnn  sluK*k,  hemorrhage,  pneumonia,  septic  infection,  or  ex- 
haustion. The  ciu^i's  ei>llivteil  by  these*  authors  show  a  decrease  in  the  death 
nitii*  in  tlu'  total  excision. — 20  jkt  tvnt.  as  against  36  jx*r  cent-  in  the  Krans 
tahlrs.  The  nu»nality  in  the  ]xirtial  Ojvration  is  increased,  beinir  38  per  cent. 
as  t»p|H»>i»il  to  2'>  jvr  k\^\\x.  Castas  n^j^orteil  as  fn^»  from  the  disease  before  the 
lapsi^  oi  thriH*  vrars  are  of  little  value,  except  in  that  they  diminish,  bv  so 
nnu'h,  the  ojvrativo  drtuh-rate.  Of  ISO  larA-ngiH*tomies  for  carcinoma  prior  to 
.lanuary  I,  1SJ*2,  72.  or  40  jht  ivnt..  die*l  as  a  result  of  the  ojKTation  ;  51  rf 
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the  remaining  108  had  recurrence  during  the  first  year,  and  11,  or  ten  per 
cent,  of  the  survivors,  were  free  from  relapse  three  or  more  years  after  opera- 
tion. In  77  cases  of  partial  laryngectomy  for  cancer,  26,  or  33  per  cent,  died 
during  the  first  two  months ;  of  the  remaining  51,  seven  cases,  or  13  per 
cent,  are  reported  as  free  from  the  disease  three  or  more  years  after  the 
operation. 

Injuries  destroying  great  portions  of  the  face  or  jaw,  but  not  caus- 
ing death,  are  seldom  seen,  except  on  the  battle-field,  and  it  is  to  military 
surgery  that  we  must  look  for  the  most  striking  instances  of  this  kind.  Ribes  * 
mentions  a  man  of  thirty-three  who,  in  the  Spanish  campaign  in  1811,  re- 
ceived an  injury  which  carried  away  the  entire  body  of  the  lower  jaw,  half 
of  each  ramus,  and  also  mangled  in  a  great  degree  the  neighboring  soft  parts. 
He  was  transported  from  the  field  of  battle,  and,  despite  enormous  hemor- 
rhage and  suppuration,  in  two  months  recovered.  At  the  time  of  report  the 
wounded  man  presented  no  trace  of  the  inferior  maxillary  bone,  but  by  car- 
rying the  finger  along  the  side  of  the  pharynx  in  the  direction  of  the  superior 
dental  arch  the  coronoid  apophyses  could  be  recognized,  and  about  six  lines 
nearer  the  temporal  extremity  the  ramus  could  be  discovered.  The  tongue 
was  missing  for  about  one-third  its  length,  and  was  thicker  than  natural  and 
retracted  on  the  hyoid  bone.  The  sublingual  glands  were  adherent  to  the 
under  part  of  the  tongue  and  were  red  and  over-developed.  The  inferior 
parts  of  the  cheeks  were  cicatrized  with  the  lateral  and  superior  regions  of 
the  neck,  and  with  the  base  of  the  tongue  and  the  hyoid  bone.  The  tongue 
was  free  under  and  in  front  of  the  larynx.  The  patient  used  a  gilded  silver 
plate  to  fix  the  tongue  so  that  deglutition  could  be  carried  on.  He  was 
not  able  to  articulate  sounds,  but  made  himself  understood  through  the 
intervention  of  this  plate,  which  was  fixed  to  a  silver  chin.  The  chin  he 
used  to  maintain  the  tongue-plate,  to  diminish  the  deformity,  and  to  retain  the 
saliva,  which  was  constantly  dribbling  on  the  neck  (Fig.  208).  The  same 
author  quotes  the  instance  of  a  man  of  fifty,  who,  during  the  siege  of  Alex- 
andria in  1801,  was  struck  in  the  middle  of  his  face,  obliquely,  by  a  cannon- 
ball,  from  below  upward  and  from  right  to  left  A  part  of  the  right  malar 
bone,  the  two  superior  maxillary  bones,  the  nasal  bones,  the  cartilage,  the 
vomer,  the  middle  lamina  of  the  ethmoid,  the  left  maxillarj'^  bone,  a  portion 
of  the  left  zygomatic  arch,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  inferior  maxilla  were 
carried  away,  or  comminuted,  and  all  the  soft  parts  correspondingly  lacer- 
ated. Several  hours  afterward  this  soldier  was  counted  among  the  number 
of  dead,  but  Larrey,  the  surgeon-in-chief  of  the  army,  with  his  typical  vigi- 
lance and  humanity,  remarked  that  the  patient  gave  signs  of  life,  and  that, 
despite  the  magnitude  of  his  wound,  he  did  not  despair  of  his  recovery. 
Those  portions  in  which  attrition  was  very  great  were  removed,  and  the  splin- 
ters of  bone  taken  out,  showing  an  enormous  wound.     Three  months  were 
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nfocs.^n-  for  cicatrization,  but  it  was  not  until  the  capitulation  of  Mining 
at  ^^-hi(.■ll  jilacc  he  wa.-*  wounded,  that  the  patient  was  returned  to  Fnnoe.  it 
thi:*  time  he  ]»pesent*J  a  hideous  aspect.  There  were  no  signet  of  oos^n 
cartilage  ^[unitiog  the  entrance  of  the  nostrils,  and  the  vault  of  the  ual 
fo!f:^  cirtiUl  be  ea.-'ily  ^^een.  There  wa*  a  part  of  the  posterior  region  f£^ 
right  gujM-rior  tuuxillu,  hut  the  left  was  entirely  gone — in  fact,  the  man  pn- 
sentt-d  an  enomiixis  tnau^ilar  o)K-ning  in  the  center  of  the  iacc,  as  shomlit 
the  ae(t)uii)an_ving  illustnitioti  (Fig.  209).  The  tongue  and  larv-nx  were  » 
verely  invnlvcd.  and  tiR-  siglit  in  the  left  eye  was  lost.  This  patient  cootia- 
ally  won:  a  gildetl  silver  mask,  which  covered  his  deformity-  and  nodend 
articulation  a  little  less  difficult.  The  saliva  continually  dribbled  fiwn  tb 
mouth  and  from  the  inferior  internal  portion  of  his  musk,  compellii^  boi 
to  carrj-  some  subst.iiicv  to  receive  the  dribblings.     Whyniper 


injurj-  of  U 


analc^iiis  iiistanee  of  a  gunner  who  !iad  his  whole  lower  jnw^  torn  awav  hvi 
shell,  hut  who  n.-ctnen-d  and  uswl  an  ingenious  contrivance  in  tlie  sliancnfj 
silver  nia-ik  for  remedying  the  loss  of  the  jMirts,  Stciner  *•  mentions  a  wonwl 
from  a  caniion-ltidi,  which  carrieil  away  the  left  half  of  tlie  inferior  maxilli 
stripjiing  the  ."ofl  parts  as  high  as  the  malar,  and  on  the  left  side  of  tliencck 
to  within  IJ  inches  of  the  cliivicle,  laying  bare  the  transverse  processes  of  ib* 
2d  and  lid  vertebne,  and  cxiK>sing  the  external  carotid  and  most  of  it- 
bra  iichcs. 

It  soiiK-tinics  ha|>j)ens  that  a  fon-ign  bo«!y,  such  as  tl»e  breech  of  a  am. 
may  be  imbedded  f.jr  sonu>  time  in  the  face,  with  siibf^tjuent  safe  ivmovaL 
Kcith'^  mcnlinns  an  instanct^  of  the  successful  removal  of  the  h^cc(^l  of 
a  fi)wling-i)i(>ce  from  the  face,  nt  the  nxit  of  the  nose,  after  a  lodgment  rf 
four  months;  and  Frai-^T''  cites  an  analogous  instance  in  which  the  biwdi 
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was  imbedded  in  the  bones  of  the  face  for  eight  years.  Smith  *  records  an 
instance  in  which  a  broken  piece  of  tobacco-pipe  penetrated  the  cheek,  re- 
mained there  for  seven  months,  but  was  successfully  extracted. 

Before  leaving  accidents  to  the  head  and  neck,  a  most  curious  case,  cited 
by  O'Neill,^  will  be  briefly  reviewed.  A  boy  of  t^velve  was  entrusted  to  carry 
a  new  iron  pot  to  the  destination  of  its  purchaser.  Probably  to  facilitate 
transportation,  the  boy  removed  his  hat  and  placed  the  pot  obliquely  on  the 
back  part  of  his  head,  but  a  sudden  movement  caused  it  to  slip  forward  and 
downward  over  the  head.  Unavailing  efforts  were  made  at  the  time  and 
after  he  reached  home,  to  remove  the  pot  from  his  head,  but  in  vain,  and  he 
continued  all  the  night  greatly  prostrated  by  fright,  hunger,  and  thirst,  together 
with  the  efforts  at  removal.  The  next  morning  he  was  taken  to  a  neighbor- 
ing blacksmith,  who,  by  greasing  one  of  his  fingers,  manage<l  to  insinuate  it 
between  the  head  and  pot.  Placing  the  other  side  of  the  pot  against  an  anvil, 
he  struck  over  the  location  of  his  finger  a  quick,  heavy  tap  with  a  hammer, 
and  the  pot  fell  to  pieces.  The  little  patient  was  much  exhausted  by  all  his 
treatment  and  want  of  sleep,  and,  in  fact,  could  hardly  have  endured  his  situa- 
tion much  longer. 

»  476,  1864,  i.,  490.  b  476,  1889,  i.,  156. 
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Reunion  of  Digits. — ^An  interesting  phenomenon  noticed  in  relation  to 
severed  digits  is  tlieir  wonderful  capacity  for  reunion.    Restitution  of  a  severed 
part,  particularly  if  one  of  considerable  function,  naturally  excited  the  interest 
of  the  older  writers.     Locher  *  has  cited  an  instance  of  avulsion  of  the  finger 
with  restitution  of  the  avulsed  portion;  and  Brulet,^  Van  Esh,  Farmer,*" 
Ponteau,  Regnault,  and  Rosenberg  cite  instances  of  reunion  of  a  digit  after 
amputation  or  severance.     Eve's  "  Remarkable  Cases  in  Surgeiy*'  contains 
many  instances  of  reunion  of  both  fingers  and  thumbs,  and  in  more   recent 
years  several  other  similar  cases  have  been  rei)orted.*^      At  the  Emergency 
Hospital  in  Washington,  D.  C,  there  was  a  boy  brought  in  who  had  completely 
severed  one  of  his  digits  by  a  sharp  bread-eutter.     The  amputated  finger  was 
wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of  brown  paper,  and,  being  apparently  healthy  and  the 
wound  absolutely  clean,  it  was  fixed  in  the  normal  position  on  the  stump,  and 
covered  by  a  bichlorid  dressing.     In  a  short  time  complete  fiinction  was 
restored.     In  this  instance  no  joint  was  involved,  the  amputation  being  in  the 
middle  of  the  2d  phalanx.     Staton  ^  has  described  a  case  in  which  tlie  hand 
was  sevenxl  from  the  arm  by  an  accidental  blow  from  an  axe.     The  wound 
extendcnl  from  the  styloid  pnxx^ss  directly  across  to  the  trapezium,  dividing 
all  tlu»  muscles  and  blood-vessels,  cutting  through  lK)nes.     A  small  portion 
of  the  skin  below  the  articulation,  with  the  ulna,  remained!  intact.     After  an 
unavoidable  delay  of  an  hour,  Staton  proceeded  to  replace  the  hand  with  silver 
sutun»s,  adhesive  plaster,  and  splints.     On  the  third  day  pulsation  was  plainly 
felt  in  the  hand,  and  on  the  fourteenth  day  the  sutures  were  removed.     After 
some  time  the  patient  was  able  to  extend  the  fingers  of  the  wounded  member, 
and  finally  to  gnisp  with  all  her  wonted  strength. 

The  reproduction  or  accidental  production  of  nails  after  the  original 
j>art  has  been  torn  away  by  violence  or  destroviHl  by  disease,  is  quite  inter- 
esting. Sometimes  when  the  whole  last  phalanx  has  been  removed,  the  nail 
regrows  at  the  tip  of  the  remaining  stump.  Tulpius^'^  seems  to  have  met 
with  this  n»markable  condition.  Mar6ehal  de  KougiTes,®  Voigtel,  and 
Orman9ey'    have  related  iustiuices  of  similar  growths  on  the   2d  phalanx 
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after  the  loss  of  the  1st.  For  several  months  a  woman  had  suffered  from 
an  ulcer  of  the  middle  finger  of  the  right  hand,  in  consequence  of  a  whitlow ; 
diere  was  loss  of  the  3d  phalanx,  and  the  whole  of  the  articular  surface 
and  part  of  the  conijmct  bony  stnicture  of  the  2d.  On  examining  the 
sore,  Orman9ey  saw  a  bony  sequestrum  which  appeared  to  keep  it  open.  He 
extracted  this,  and,  until  cicatrization  was  complete,  he  dressed  the  stump  with 
gatumine  cerate.  Some  months  afterward  Orman9ey  saw  with  astonishment 
that  the  nail  had  been  reproduced ;  instead  of  following  the  ordinary  direc- 
tion, however,  it  lay  directly  over  the  face  of  the  stump,  growing  from  the 
back  toward  the  palmar  aspect  of  the  stump  digit,  as  if  to  cover  and  protect 
the  stamp.  Blandin  has  observed  a  case  of  the  same  description.*  A  third 
occurred  at  the  Hopital  de  la  Charity,  in  a  woman,  who,  in  consequence  of  a 
whitlow,  had  lost  the  whole  of  the  3d  phalanx  of  one  of  the  forefingers. 
The  soft  and  fleshy  cushion  which  here  covered  the  2d  phalanx  was  termin- 
ated by  a  small,  blackish  nail,  like  a  grain  of  spur  rye.  It  is  pn)bable  that 
in  these  cases  the  soft  parts  of  the  3d  phalanx,  and  especially  the  ungual 
matrix,  had  not  been  wholly  destroyed.  In  his  lectures  Chevalier  speaks  of 
analogous  cases. 

In  some  instances  avulsion  of  a  finger  is  effected  in  a  peculiar  manner. 
In  1886  Anche  reported  to  his  confreres  in  Bordeaux  a  rare  accident  of 
this  nature  that  occurred  to  a  carpenter.  The  man's  finger  was  caught 
between  a  rope  and  the  block  of  a  pulley.  By  a  sudden  and  violent  move- 
ment on  his  part  he  disengaged  the  hand  but  left  the  3d  finger  attached 
to  the  pulley.  At  first  examination  the  wound  looked  like  that  of  an 
ordinary  amputation  by  the  usual  oval  incision ;  from  the  center  of  the 
wound  the  proximal  fragment  of  the  1st  phalanx  projected.  Polaillon** 
has  collected  42  similar  instances,  in  none  of  which,  however,  was  the  sev- 
erance complete. 

It  occasionally  happens  that  in  avulsion  of  the  finger  an  entire  tendon  is 
stripped  up  and  torn  off  with  the  detached  member.  Vogel  ®  describes  an 
instance  of  this  nature,  in  which  the  long  flexor  of  the  thumb  was  torn  off  with 
that  digit  In  the  Surgical  Museum  at  Edinburgh  there  is  preserved  a  thumb 
and  part  of  the  flexor  longus  pollicis  attached,  which  were  avulsed  simultane- 
ously. Nunnely  ^  has  seen  the  little  finger  together  with  the  tendon  and  body 
of  the  longer  flexor  muscle  avulsed  by  machinery.  Stone®  details  the 
description  of  the  case  of  a  boy  named  Lowry,  whose  left  thumb  was  caught 
between  rapidly  twisting  strands  of  a  rope,  and  the  last  phalanx,  the  neigh- 
boring soft  parts,  and  also  the  entire  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  pollicis  were 
instantly  torn  away.  There  was  included  even  the  tendinous  portion  of  that 
small  slip  of  muscle  taking  its  origin  from  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  head 
and  upper  portion  of  the  ulna,  and  which  is  so  delicate  and  insignificant  as  to 
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be  generally  overlooked  by  anatomists.     There  was  great  pain   along  the 
course  of  the  tract  of  abstraction  of  the  tendon. 

Pinkerton*  describes  a  carter  of  thirty-one  who  was  bitten  on  the  thumb 
by  a  donkey.     The  man  pulled  violently  in  one  direction,  and  the  donkey, 
who  had  seized  the  thumb  firmly  with  his  teeth,  pulled  forcibly  in  the  other 
direction  until  the  tissues  gave  way  and  the  man  ran  off,  leaving  his  thumb 
in  the  donkey's  mouth.     The  animal  at  once  dropped  the  thumb,  and  it  was 
picked  up  by  a  companion  who  accompanied  the  man  to  the  hospital.      On 
examination  the  detached  portion  was  found  to  include  the  tenninal  phalanx 
of  the  thumb,  together  with  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  pollicis  measuring 
ten  inches,  about  half  of  which  length  had  a  fringe  of  nmscular  tissue  hanging 
from  the  free  borders,  indicating  the  extent  and  the  jK^nniform  arrangement 
of  the  fibers  attached  to  it.     Meyer**  cites  a  case  in  which  the  index  finger 
was  torn  off  and  the  flexor  muscle  twisted  from  its  origin.     The  authors  know 
of  an  unreix)rted  case  in  which  a  man  running  in  the  street  touched  his  liand 
to  a  hitching  block  he  was  passing ;  a  ring  on  one  of  his  fingers  caught  in  the 
hook  of  the  block,  and  tore  off  the  finger  with  the  attached  tendon  and 
muscle.     There  is  a  similar  instance  of  a  Scotch  gentleman  who  slipped,  and, 
to  prevent  falling,  he  put  out  his  hand  to  catch  the  railing.     A  ring  on  one 
of  his  fingers  became  entangled  in  the  railing  and  the  force  of  the  fall  tore  off 
the  soft  parts  of  the  finger  together  with  the  ring. 

The  older  writers  mentioned  as  a  curious  fact  that  avulsion  of  the  arm, 
imaccomi>anied  by  hemorrhage,  had  lx»en  noticed.  Belchier,®^  Carmichael,®* 
and  Clough*^  re]>ort  instances  of  this  nature,  and,  in  the  latter  case,  the 
pi'ogress  of  healing  was  unaccompanicHl  by  any  uncomfortable  symptoms. 
In  the  last  century  Hunczoysky  observed  complete  avulsion  of  the  arm  by  a 
cannon-ball,  without  the  slightest  hemorrhage.  The  Ephenierides  contains 
an  account  of  the  avulsion  of  the  hand  without  any  blewling,  and  Woolcomb* 
has  observed  a  huge  wound  of  the  arm  from  which  hemorrhage  was  similarly 
absent.  Later  obser\'ations  have  shown  that  in  this  accident  absence  of  hem- 
orrhage is  the  nile  and  not  the  exception.  The  wound  is  generally  lacemted 
and  contused  and  the  mouths  of  the  vessels  do  not  gape,  but  are  twisted  and 
cnished.  The  skin  usually  s(^|)arates  at  the  highest  point  and  the  muscles 
protnide,  api>ejiring  to  be  tightly  embraced  and  almost  strangulated  by  the 
skin,  and  also  by  the  tendons,  vessels,  and  nerves  which,  crushed  and  tM'isted 
with  the  fragments  of  Ixine,  form  a  conical  stump.  Cheselden  reports  the 
histor}'  of  a  case,  which  has  since  become  clas^^ic,  that  he  obser\'ed  in  St. 
Thomas'  Hospital  in  I^ondon,  in  1837.  A  miller  had  carelessly  thrown  a  slip- 
knot of  rojK*  about  his  wrist,  which  became  caught  in  a  revolving  cog,  draw- 
ing him  from  the  ground  and  violently  throwing  his  b<Mly  against  a  beam* 
The  force  exerttnl  by  the  cog  drawing  on  the  rope  was  sufficient  to  avulse  his 
whole  arm  and  shoulder-blade.     There  wits  comparatively  little  hemorrhage 
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and  the  man  was  insensible  to  pain ;  being  so  dazed  and  surprised  he  really 
ivas  unconscious  of  the  nature  of  his  injury  until  he  saw  his  arm  in  the  wheel. 

According  to  Billroth  the  avulsion  of  an  arm  is  usually  followed  by  fatal 
shock.  Fischer,  however,  relates  the  case  of  a  lion-tamer  whose  whole  left 
arm  was  torn  from  the  shoulder  by  a  lion ;  the  loss  of  blood  being  very 
alight  and  tlie  patient  so  little  aflFected  by  shock  that  he  was  able  to  walk  to 
the  hospital. 

Mussey*  describes  a  boy  of  sixteen  who  had  his  left  arm  and  shoulder- 
blade  completely  torn  from  his  body  by  machinery.  The  patient  became 
80  involved  in  the  bands  that  his  body  was  securely  fastened  to  a  drum, 
while  his  legs  hung  dangling.  In  this  position  he  made  about  15  revolutions 
around  the  drum  before  the  motion  of  the  machinerj-  could  be  effectually 
stopped  by  cutting  off*  the  water  to  the  great  wheel.  When  he  was  disentan- 
gled from  the  bands  and  taken  down  from  the  drum  a  huge  wound  was  seen 
at  the  shoulder,  but  there  was  not  more  than  a  pint  of  blcxxl  lost.  The  collar- 
bone projected  from  the  wound  about  half  an  inch,  and  hanging  from  the  wound 
were  two  large  nerves  (probably  the  median  and  ulnar)  more  than  20  inches 
long.  He  was  able  to  stand  on  his  feet  and  actually  walked  a  few  steps ;  as 
his  frock  was  opened,  his  arm,  with  a  clot  of  blood,  dropped  to  the  floor. 
This  boy  made  an  excellent  recovery.  The  space  between  the  plastered  ceil- 
ing and  the  drum  in  which  the  revolutions  of  the  boily  had  taken  place  was 
scarcely  7J  inches  wide.  Horsbeck's  case  was  of  a  negro  of  thirty-five  who, 
while  pounding  resin  on  a  12-inch  leather  band,  had  his  hand  caught  between 
the  wheel  and  band.  His  hand,  forearm,  arm,  etc.,  were  rapidly  drawn  in, 
and  he  was  carried  around  until  his  shoulder  came  to  a  large  beam,  where  the 
body  was  stopped  by  resistance  against  the  beam,  fell  to  the  floor,  and  the  arm 
and  scapula  were  completely  avulsed  and  carried  on  beyond  the  bejmi.  In 
this  case,  also,  the  man  experienced  little  pain,  and  there  was  comparatively 
little  hemorrhage.  Maclean**  reports  the  history  of  an  accident  to  a  man  of 
twenty-three  who  had  both  arms  caught  between  a  belt  and  the  shaft  while 
working  in  a  woolen  factory,  and  while  the  machinery  was  in  full  o|>eration. 
He  was  carried  around  the  shaft  with  great  velocity  until  his  arms  were  torn 
off  at  a  point  about  four  inches  below  the  shoulder-joint  on  each  side.  The 
patient  landed  on  his  feet,  the  blood  spurting  from  each  brachial  artery  in  a 
large  stream.  His  fellow-workmen,  without  delay,  wound  a  piece  of  rope 
around  each  bleeding  member,  and  the  man  recovered  after  primary  amputa- 
tion of  each  stump.  Will®  gives  an  excellent  instance  of  avulsion  of  the  right 
arm  and  scapula  in  a  girl  of  eighteen,  who  was  caught  in  flax-spinning  ma- 
chinery. The  axillary  artery  was  seen  lying  in  the  wound,  pulsating  feebly, 
but  had  been  efficiently  closed  by  the  torsion  of  the  machinery.  The  girl  re- 
covered. 

Additional  eases  of   avulsion  of  the  upper  extremity  are  reported  by 
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Aubinais,*  Blcyiiie,^   Charles,®    George/   James,®  Jones,  ^  Mareano,"    Bel- 
chier,^^^  Braithwaite,**  and  Hendry.^ 

Ayulsion  of  the  Lower  Extremity. — The  symptoms  following  avulsion 
of  the  upper  extremity  are  seen  as  well  in  similar  accidents  to  the  leg  and 
thigh,  although  the  latter  are  possibly  the  more  fatal.  Horlbeck  J  quotes 
Benomont's  description  of  a  small  boy  who  had  his  leg  torn,  off  at  the 
knee  by  a  carriage  in  motion ;  the  child  exj)erienced  no  pain,  and  was  more 
concerned  about  i\\Q  punishment  he  expected  to  receive  at  home  for  disobedi- 
ence tlum  about  the  loss  of  his  leg.  Carter  ^  speaks  of  a  boy  of  twelve  who 
incautiously  put  the  great  toe  of  his  left  foot  against  a  pinion  wheel  of  a 
mill  in  motion.  The  toe  was  fastened  and  drawn  into  the  mill,  the  leg  fol- 
lowing almost  to  the  thigh.  The  whole  left  leg  and  thigh,  together  with  the 
left  side  of  the  scrotum,  were  torn  off;  the  boy  died  as  a  result  of  his 
injuries. 

Ashhurst  reported  to  the  Pathological  Society  of  Philadelphia  the  case  of 
a  child  of  nine  who  had  its  right  leg  caught  in  the  s])okes  of  a  carriage 
wheel.  The  child  was  picked  up  unconscious,  with  its  thigh  entirely  severed, 
and  the  l)one  broken  off  about  the  middle  third ;  about  three  inches  higher 
the  muscles  were  torn  from  the  sheaths  and  appeared  as  if  cut  with  a  knife. 
Tlie  great  sciatic  n(»rve  was  found  hanging  15  inches  from  the  stump,  having 
given  way  from  its  divisi(m  in  the  popliteal  space.  The  child  died  in 
twelve  hours.  One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  case  was  the  rapid 
cooling  of  the  bixly  after  the  accident  and  prolongation  of  the  coolness  with 
slight  variations  until  death  ensued.  Ashhurst  remarks  that  while  the 
cutaneous  surface  of  the  stiunp  was  acutely  sensitive  to  the  touch,  there  waa 
no  manifestation  of  piin  evinced  upon  handling  the  exjwsed  ner\'e. 

With  reference  to  injuries  to  the  sciatic  nerve,  Kiister  *  mentions  the 
case  of  a  strong  man  of  thirty,  who  in  walking  slipi>e<l  and  fell  on  his 
back.  Immediately  after  rising  to  his  feet  he  felt  severe  pain  in  the  right 
l(»g  and  numbness  in  the  foot.  He  was  unable  to  stand,  and  was  carried  to 
his  house,  where  Kiister  found  him  suffering  great  jKiin.  The  diagnosis  Imd 
bwn  fnicture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  but  as  there  was  no  crepitation  and 
passive  movements  cause<l  but  little  pain,  Kiister  sus])ected  rupture  of  the 
sciatic  nerve.  The  subsequent  history  of  the  case  confirmed  this  diagnosis. 
The  patient  was  confineil  to  l^ed  six  weeks,  and  it  was  fiv(»  months  afterward 
before  he  was  able  to  go  al>out,  and  then  only  with  a  crutch  and  a  stick. 

Park  *"  mentions  an  instance  of  nipture  of  the  sciatic  nerve  caused  by  a 
patient  giving  a  violent  lurch  during  an  o|K»ration  at  the  hijv-joint. 

The  instances  occasionally  observed  of  recovery  of  an  injured  leg  after 
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0zteiisiye  severance  and  loss  of  substance  are  most  marvelous.  Morton  ^ 
mentions  a  boy  of  sixteen,  who  was  struck  by  one  of  the  blades  of  a  reaping 
machine,  and  had  his  left  leg  cut  through  about  1 J  inches  above  the  ankle- 
joint  The  foot  was  hanging  by  the  portion  of  skin  corresponding  to  the 
posterior  quarter  of  the  circumference  of  the  leg,  together  with  the  posterior 
tibial  vessels  and  nerves.  These  were  the  only  structures  escaping  division, 
although  the  ankle-joint  itself  was  intact.  There  was  comparatively  little 
hemorrhage  and  no  shock ;  a  ligature  was  applied  to  the  vessels,  the  edges  of 
the  wound  were  dmwn  together  by  wire  sutures,  and  the  cut  surfaces  of  the 
tibia  were  placed  in  as  good  apposition  as  possible,  although  the  lower  frag- 
ment projected  slightly  in  front  of  the  upper.  The  wound  was  dressed  and 
healing  progressed  favorably ;  in  three  months  the  wound  had  filled  up  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  man  was  allowed  to  go  on  crutches.  The  patient  was 
discharged  in  five  months,  able  to  walk  very  well,  but  owing  to  the  loss  of  the 
fiinction  of  the  extensor  tendons  the  toes  dragged. 

Washington  ^  reports  in  full  the  case  of  a  boy  of  eleven,  who,  in  handing 
a  fowling  piece  across  a  ditch,  was  accidentally  shot.  The  contents  of  the  gun 
were  discharged  through  the  leg  above  the  ankle,  carrying  away  five-sixths  of 
the  structure — at  the  time  of  the  explosion  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  was  only 
two  feet  away  from  his  leg.  The  portions  removed  were  more  than  one  inch 
of  the  tibia  and  fibula  (irregular  fractures  of  the  ends  above  and  below),  a  cor- 
responding portion  of  the  posterior  tibial  muscle,  and  the  long  flexors  of  the 
great  and  small  toes,  as  well  as  the  tissue  interposed  between  them  and  the 
Achilles  tendon.  The  anterior  tibial  artery  was  fortunately  uninjured.  The 
remaining  portions  consisted  of  a  strip  of  skin  two  inches  in  breadth  in  front 
of  the  wound,  the  muscles  which  it  covered  back  of  the  wound,  the  Achilles 
tendon,  and  another  piece  of  skin,  barely  enough  to  cover  the  tendon.  The 
wound  was  treated  by  a  bran-dressing,  and  the  limb  was  saved  with  a  shorten- 
ing of  but  li  inches. 

There  are  several  anomalous  injuries  which  deserve  mention.  M arkoe  ° 
observed  a  patient  of  seventy-two,  who  niptured  both  the  quadriceps  tendons 
of  each  patella  by  slipping  on  a  piece  of  ice,  one  tendon  first  giving  way, 
and  followed  almost  immediately  by  the  other.  There  was  the  usual  depres- 
sion immediately  above  the  upper  margin  of  the  patella,  and  the  other  dis- 
tinctive signs  of  the  accident.  In  three  months  both  tendons  had  united  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  patient  was  able  to  walk  slowly.  Gibney  ^  records  a 
case  in  which  the  issue  was  not  so  successful,  his  patient  being  a  man  who,  in 
a  fall  ten  years  previously,  had  ruptured  the  right  quadriceps  tendon,  and 
four  years  later  had  suffered  the  same  accident  on  the  opposite  side.  As  a 
result  of  his  injuries,  at  the  time  Gibney  saw  him,  he  had  completely  lost  all 
power  of  extending  the  knee-joint.     Partridge  ®  mentions  an  instance,  in  a 
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strong  and  healthy  man,  of  rupture  of  the  tendon  of  the  left  triceps  cubiti^ 
causeil  by  a  fall  on  tlie  pavement.  There  are  numerous  eases  in  which  the 
tendo  Achillis  has  recovered  after  rupture, — in  fact,  it  is  unhesitatanglj 
severed  when  nwessity  demands  it,  sufficient  union  always  being  anticipated. 
None  of  these  cases  of  rupture  of  the  tendon  are  uni()ue,  parallel  instances  ex- 
isting in  medical  literature  in  abundance. 

Marshall  *  had  under  his  observation  a  case  in  which  the  femoral  artery 
was  ruptured  by  a  cart-wheel  passing  over  the  thigh,  and  death  ensued 
although  there  were  scarcely  any  external  signs  of  contusion  and  positivelj 
no  fracture.  Boerhaave  cites  a  curious  instance  in  which  a  surgeon  attempted 
to  stop  hemorrhage  fn>m  a  wounded  radial  arterj^  by  the  ap])lication  of  a  caus- 
tic, but  the  material  applied  made  such  inroads  as  to  destroy  the  median 
arterj'  and  thus  brought  about  a  fatal  hemorrhage. 

Spontaneous  fractures  are  occasionally  seen,  but  generally  in  advanced 
age,  although  muscular  action  may  be  the  caiLse.  There  are  several  cases  on 
record  in  which  the  muscular  exertion  in  throwing  a  stone  or  ball,  or  in  vio- 
lently kicking  the  leg,  has  fractured  one  or  both  of  the  l)ones  of  an  extremity. 
In  old  {xjrsons  intraca|>sular  fracture  may  Ix^  caused  by  such  a  trivial  thing 
as  turning  in  IkxI,  and  even  a  sudden  twist  of  the  ankle  has  l^een  sufficient  to 
produce  this  injury.  In  a  boy  of  thirteen  Storrs*'  has  re|x>rted  fracture  of  the 
femur  within  the  acetabulum.  In  addition  to  the  causes  enumerated,  inflam- 
mation of  osseous  tissue,  or  osteoid  carcinoma,  lias  been  found  at  the  seat  of 
a  spontan(H)us  fracture. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  in  the  history  of  surgen'  is  the  gradual 

evolution  of  the  rational  treatment  of  dislocations.  Possibly  no  por- 
tion of  the  whole*  sc^ience  was  so  backward  as  this.  Thirty-five  centuries  ago 
Darius,  son  of  IIydasj>is,  suffi?red  a  simple  luxation  of  the  f«H)t ;  it  was  not 
diagnosed  in  this  land  of  A])is  and  of  the  deifi(Kl  discoverer  of  medicine. 
Among  the  wise  men  of  Ilgypt,  then  in  her  acme  of  civilization,  there  was 
not  one  to  reduce  the  sim])le  luxaticm  which  any  student  of  the  present  day 
would  easily  diagnose  and  successfully  treat.  Througliout  the  dark  ages  and 
down  to  tlu^  presiMit  century,  the  hidiHUis  and  unnecessary  apparatus 
employeil,  eacli  diKJiide  bringing  forth  new  types,  is  abundantly  j)icturetl  in  the 
older  b(K>ks  on  surger}' ;  in  some  almost  recent  works  there  are  pictures  of 
windlass<*s  and  of  individuals  making  su]KThuiuan  efforts  to  pull  the  luxated 
member  back — all  of  which  were  given  to  the  student  as  advisable  means  of 
treatment. 

Relative  to  anomalous  dislocations  the  field  is  too  large  to  Ik'  discussed 
here,  but  there  arc*  two  recent  om^  worthy  of  mention.  Rra<ll(»v^  relates  nn 
instance  of  dcjith  following  a  subluxation  of  the  right  humerus  Imckwanl  on 
the  sea])ula.  it  could  not  1k»  nnluceil  l)(K*juise  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  lay 
between  the  head  of  tlu;  humenis  and  a  piece  of  the  bone  which  was  chipped  oflF. 

»  224,  1870,  ii.,  116.  »>  656, 1843.  c  224,  1877,  i.,  644. 
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Baxtf r-Tyrie  ■  reports  a  dislocatiou  of  the  shoulder-joint,  of  unusual 
rigin,  in  a  man  who  was  riding  a  horse  that  ran  away  up  a  stei'p  hill.  After 
ping  a  few  hundred  yardu  the  animal  abat^xl  its  speed,  when  the  rider  raised 
OS  liand  to  strike.  Catcliing  sight  of  the  whip,  the  horse  spranp  forward, 
rhile  die  man  felt  an  acute  pain  and  a  sense  of  somethiuf;  liaving  ^ven  way 
t  his  shoulder.  He  did  not  fall  off,  but  rode  a  little  further  and  was  helped 
D  dismount.  On  examination  a  aubcoracoid  dii^location  of  the  liead  of  the 
tumerus  was  found.  The  explanation  is  that  as  the  weight  of  the  whip  waa 
hconsiderable  (four  onnces)  the  inertia  of  the  arm  converted  it  into  a  lever  of 
be  first  order.     Instead  of  fulfillintr  its  normal  function  of  preventiu":  cli,--- 

?inent,  the  coraco-aen  i- 
ial  arch  acted  as  a  fulcnini. 
e  limb  from  the  lingci> 
I  that  point  acted  as  the 
long  arm,"  and  the  head 
part  of  the  neck  of  the 
inmenis  ser\'ed  as  the  "  wliort 
imi."  The  inertia  of  the 
mn,  left  behind  as  it  wcri'. 
tipplied  the  power,  while  tlii' 
uptured  capsular  hganiint 
ud  displacement  of  the  head 
tf  the  bone  would  reprcHtiit 
he  work  done. 

Congenital  Disloca- 
loQS. — The  extent  and  iic- 
caracy  of  the  kuowleilge  ito,-- 
aessed  by  Hippocrates  on  tlic 
subject  of  congenital  disliMM- 
tions  have  excited  the  admir- 
ation of  modern  writers,  atnl         ^^^^  _,^^^_^  ^ ^ .,,.,,,,,1  iin'iii..rL..iii..  1 iiiii-n 

until  a  comparatively  receur 
time  examples  of  certain  of  the  luxations  ilescribctl  by  him  had  nut  beeu 
recorded.  With  regard,  for  instance,  to  congenitid  dislocations  at  the  shoulder- 
joint,  little  or  nothing  was  known  save  what  was  contained  m  the  writings  of 
Hippocrates,  till  R.  M.  Smith  and  Gu^rin  discussed  the  lesion  in  their  works. 
Among  congenitid  dislocations,  thf>se  of  the  hips  are  most  common — in 
fact,  90  per  cent,  of  all.  They  are  sometimes  not  recognizable  until  affer  the 
lapse  of  months  and  sometimes  for  years,  but  their  causes — faidty  develop- 
ments of  the  joint,  paralysis,  etc. — are  supposed  to  have  existed  at  birtli.  One 
or  both  joints  may  be  involved,  and  according  to  the  amount  of  involvement 
the  gait  is  peculiar.  As  to  the  reduction  of  such  a  dislocation,  the  most  that 
•476,  No.  3787,  1165. 
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can  b(^  done  is  to  diniiiiLsh  the  deformity  and  functional  disability  by  traction 
and  j)alliative  measures  with  apparatus.  The  normal  structure  of  the  joint  does 
not  exist,  and  therefore  the  dislocation  admits  of  no  reduction.  Congenital 
disloc^ations  of  the  shoulder  are  also  seen,  owing  to  fault}'  development  of  the 
glenoid  fossa ;  and  at  the  knee,  the  leg  generally  being  in  extreme  hyperexten- 
sion,  the  f(X)t  sometimes  resting  on  the  abdomen.  Congenital  luxation  of  the 
femora,  when  it  api)ears  in  adult  women  (Fig.  210)  is  a  prominent  factor  in 
dystocia.  There  is  a  dislocation  found  at  birth,  or  occurring  shortly  after^ 
due  to  dropsy  of  the  joint  in  utero ;  and  another  form  due  to  succeeding 
paralysis  of  groups  of  muscles  about  the  joint. 

Tlie  interesting  instances  of  major  amputations  are  so  numerous  and  so 
well  known  as  to  neeil  no  comment  here.  Amputation  of  the  hip  with  re- 
coveiy  is  fast  l)ecoming  an  ordinary  operation ;  at  Westminster  Hospital  in 
London,  there  is  j)rc»served  the  right  humenis  and  sca])ula,  prescniting  an  enor- 
mous bulk,  which  was  removed  by  amputation  at  the  shoulder- joint ,  for 
a  large  lymphosan^oma  growing  just  above  the  clavicle.  The  patient  was  a 
man  of  twenty-two,  and  mad(i  a  gtxxl  recovery.  Another  similar  prejxiration 
is  to  be  seen  in  Lon<lon  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 

Simultaneous,  synchronous,  or  consecutive  amputations  of  all  the 

limbs  have  Ihh'U  rejH»atcHlIy  |)erformed.  Cham|K'nois"  reiK>rts  the  case  of  a 
Sumatni  boy  of  seven,  who  was  injured  to  sucli  an  extent  by  an  ex[)Io8ion 
as  to  necessitate  the  amputation  of  all  his  extnmiities,  and,  despite  his 
tender  age  and  thi^  extent  of  his  injuries,  the  l)oy  w)mj)letely  recovered.  Jack- 
son, (pioteil  by  Ashhurst,**  had  a  patient  from  whom  he  simultaneously  ampu- 
tated all  four  limbs  for  frost-bite. 

Muller^'  reports  a  csise  of  amputiition  of  all  four  limbs  for  frost-bite,  \\\i\i 
rtvoverv.  The  j)atient,  aginl  twenty-six,  while  traveling  to  his  home  in 
Northern  Mimiesota,  was  overtaken  by  a  severe  sikjw  storm,  which  con- 
tinue<l  for  three  days;  on  December  Kith  he  was  ol)lig('d  to  leave  the  stage 
in  a  snow-drift  on  the  prairie,  alxmt  110  miles  (Hstant  from  his  destination. 
H(»  wandercH;l  over  the  prairie  tluit  day  and  night,  and  the  following  four 
days,  through  tlie  storm,  fn»ezing  his  liml)s,  nose,  ears,  and  cheeks,  taking 
no  fooil  or  water  until,  on  DecemlxT  KUh,  he  was  found  in  a  dying  cimdi- 
tion  l)v  Indian  scouts,  and  taken  to  a  stiition-house  on  the  road.  He  did  not 
n^ach  the  hospital  at  Fort  Ridgc»ly  until  the  niglit  of  December  24th— eleven 
days  after  his  first  exjK)sure.  He  was  almost  eomj)letely  exhausted,  and,  after 
thawing  the  ice  from  his  clothes,  st«)ckings,  and  b(X)ts, — which  hatl  not  been 
n*mov(Ml  since  D(»cemlH»r  13th, — it  was  found  that  both  hands  and  forearms 
wen*  completely  mortifitnl  up  to  the  middle  thirtl,  and  lK)th  f(*i't  and  legs  as  fiur 
as  tlie  up|KT  tliird  ;  l)oth  knees  over  and  around  the  iKitellsB,  and  the  altt  and 
tip  <»f  the  nose  all  ])resented  a  dark  bluish  apjwarance  and  fairly  circumsoribed 
swelling.     Xo  evacuation  of  the  lx)wels  had  taken  place  for  over  two 
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and  as  the  patient  suffered  from  singultus  and  constant  pain  over  the  epigastric 
r^ion,  a  light  cathartic  was  given,  which,  in  twenty-four  hours,  gave  relief. 
The  four  frozen  limbs  were  enveloped  in  a  solution  of  zinc  chlorid.  The 
frozen  ears  and  cheeks  healed  in  due  time,  and  the  gangrenous  parts  of  the 
nose  separated  and  soon  healed,  with  the  loss  of  the  tip  and  parts  of  the  aUe, 
leaving  the  septum  somewhat  exposed.  On  January  10th  the  lines  of  demar- 
cation were  distinct  and  deep  on  all  four  limbs,  though  the  patient,  seconded 
by  his  wife,  at  first  obstinately  opposed  operative  interference ;  on  January 
13th,  after  a  little  hesitancy,  the  man  consented  to  an  amputation  of  the  arms. 
This  was  successfully  carried  out  on  both  forearms,  at  the  middle  third,  the 
patient  losing  hardly  any  blood  and  complaining  of  little  pain.  The  great 
relief  afforded  by  this  operation  so  changed  his  aversion  to  being  operated 
upon  that  on  the  next  day  he  begged  to  have  both  legs  amputated  in  the  same 
manner,  which  was  done,  three  days  afterward,  with  the  same  favorable  result 
After  some  minor  complications  the  patient  left  for  his  home,  perfectly  recov- 
ered, June  9,  1866. 

Begg  of  Dundee*  successfully  performed  quadruple  amputation  on  a 
woman,  the  victim  of  idiopathic  gangrene.  With  artificial  limbs  she  was 
able  to  earn  a  livelihood  by  selling  fancy  articles  which  she  made  herself. 
This  woman  died  in  1885,  and  the  four  limbs,  mounted  on  a  lay  figure,  were 
placed  in  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  in  London.  Wallace,  of  Rock 
Rapids,  Iowa,  has  successfully  removed  both  forearms,  one  leg,  and  half  of  the 
remaining  foot,  for  frost-bite.  Allen  ^  describes  the  case  of  a  boy  of  eight 
who  was  run  over  by  a  locomotive,  crushing  his  right  leg,  left  foot,  and  left 
forearm  to  such  an  extent  as  to  necessitate  primary  triple  amputation  at 
the  left  elbow,  left  foot,  and  right  leg,  the  boy  recovering.  Ashhurst  remarks 
that  Luckie,  Alexander,  Koehler,  Lowman,  and  Armstrong  have  successfully 
removed  both  legs  and  one  arm  simultaneously  for  frost-bite,  all  the  patients 
making  excellent  recoveries  in  spite  of  their  mutilations ;  he  adds  that  he 
himself  has  successfully  resorted  to  synchronous  amputation  of  the  right  hip- 
joint  and  left  leg  for  a  railroad  injury  occurring  in' a  lad  of  fifteen,  and  has 
twice  synchronously  amputated  three  limbs  from  the  same  patient,  one  case 
recovering. 

Wharton  ®  reports  a  case  of  triple  major  amputation  on  a  negro  of  twenty- 
one,  who  was  run  over  by  a  train  (Fig.  211).  His  right  leg  was  crushed  at 
the  knee,  and  the  left  leg  crushed  and  torn  off  in  the  middle  third  ;  the  right 
forearm  and  hand  were  crushed.  In  order  to  avoid  chill  and  exposure,  he 
was  operated  on  in  his  old  clothes,  and  while  one  limb  was  being  amputated 
the  other  was  being  prepared.  The  most  injured  member  was  removed  first. 
Recovery  was  uninterrupted. 

There  are  two  cases  of  spontaneous  amputation  worthy  of  record. 
Boerhaave  mentions  a  peasant  near  Leyden,  whose  axillary  artery  was  divided 

»  224,  1886,  L,  81.  ^  476,  1889,  i.,  730.  c  533,  March  31,  1894. 


of  blood,  aud  the  patient  fiunted.  The 
mouth  of  tlie  vessel  was  retracted  so 
far  as  to  render  ligature  impossible, 
and  the  piKir  man  was  abandons*!  to 
what  was  considered  an  inevitable 
fate  by  his  unenlightened  attendautB. 
Expecting  to  die  every  momeDt,  he 
eoutjmied  several  days  in  a  languid 
state,  hut  the  hemorrhage  ceased 
spontjineoiisly,  and  tlio  arm  decayed, 
shrunk,  and  dried  into  a  mummilied 
stump,  which  he  carried  about  for 
((uite  a  whilo.  Hooker  "  upeaks  of 
a  fracture  of  tJic  forearm,  near  the 
lower  part  of  the  middle  third,  jn  a 
patient  aged  fourteen.  Incipient 
gangrene  below  the  seat  of  fracture, 
with  associate  inflammation,  devel- 
oped ;  but  on  ac«?ount  of  tlie  increas- 
ing gangrene  it  was  determined    to 


aniputati 
of  denii 


On  the  firth  day  the  line 
ndcd  to  tlie  spine 


of  the  seapula,  laying  bare  the  bone  and  exjuir^ 
ing  the  acromion  procesw  ami  involving  the  pec- 
toral muscles.  It  was  again  dccidetl  to  let  Nature 
continue  her  work.  The  boucit  exfoliated,  tlie 
spine  and  the  acromial  end  of  the  scajHda  came 
away,  and  a  goitd  stump  wius  Ibrmcd.  Figure  212 
represents  the  jtatient  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight. 

By  ingenious  mechanical  iH>ntrivaiicts  persons 
who  have  lost  an  extremity  arc  enabk-d  to  jkt- 
form  the  ordinary  functions  of  the  missing  mcm- 
U'r  with  but  slight  deterioration.  Artificial 
arms,  hands,  and  legs  hiivc  \xvn  develojMHl  to 
such  a  di'^nr  of  iKTfection  that  the  modern 
mechanisms  of  this  nature  are  very  unlike  the 
cnmlM-reome  and  intricate  contrivances  formerly 
used. 

Lo  Pnigrf's  iledioil ''  contains  an  interesting 
account  of  a  euririus  contest  held  l>etwc-en  dis- 
membered athletes  at  Nogrnt-Sur-Marne,  a 
small  town  in  tlie  lX']»artment  of  the  Seine,  in  Fnmee.    RcBpondlng  to  a  general 
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invitation;  do  less  than  seven  individnals  niio  had  lo^  either  leg  or  thigh,  com- 
peted in  running  races  for  prizes.  The  enterprising  cri[^les  wer^  divided  into 
two  classes :  the  cuissardsj  or  those  who  had  lo^  a  thigh,  and  jambanhfy  or 
those  who  had  lost  a  1^ ;  and,  contrary  to  what  might  have  been  expeoteil« 
the  grand  champion  came  from  the  former  clas;^  The  dL^tance  in  t^aoh  race 
'was  200  meters,  iL  Roullin,  who^  thigh,  in  consequence  of  an  accident, 
was  amputated  in  1887,  :^ucceeded  in  traversing  the  coui>e  in  the  reiuarkahle 
time  of  thirty  seconds  (about  219  yards) ;  whereas  M.  Florrant,  the  si[Kiilicst 
jambard;  required  thirty-six  seconds  to  run  the  same  distance ;  ami  was 
moreover,  defeated  by  two  other  ciussards  besides  the  ciiauipittu.  The  junior 
race  was  won  in  thirty-five  seconds,  and  this  curious  day's  s|><>rt  was  emleil  by 
a  course  de  consolation,  which  was  carrii-d  off  iu  thirtv-three  seivnils  bv  M. 
Mausire,  but  whether  he  was  a  cmssard  or  a  jaml>ard  was  not  stateil. 

On  several  occasions  in  England,  cricket  matches  liave  l>et*n  onpiuizeil 
between  armless  and  l^less  men.  In  Charles  Dickens'  [Kqier,  ''All  the  Yesir 
Round,"  October  5,  1861,  there  is  a  reference  to  a  cricket  match  K^rwtvn  a 
one-armetl  eleven  and  a  one-legged  eleven.  There  is  a  nH*t»nt  n*[)ort  fn>ni  De 
Kalb,  Illinois,  of  a  boy  of  thirteen  who  had  k>st  l)oth  legs  ami  one  ann,  but 
who  was  nevertheless  enabled  to  ride  a  bicycle  specially  constnicttxl  for  him 
by  a  neighboring  manufacturer.  With  one  IuumI  he  guided  the  liandic  Uir, 
and  bars  of  steel  attaches!  to  his  stumps  ser\'ed  as  legs.  He  exjKTienixHl  no 
trouble  in  balancing  the  wheel ;  it  is  said  that  he  has  learneil  to  dismount, 
and  soon  expects  to  be  able  to  mount  alone  ;  althiaigh  riding  only  tlirei*  wivks, 
he  has  been  able  to  traverse  one-half  a  mile  in  two  minuti^s  and  ten  sihhuuIs. 
While  the  foregoing  instanc*e  is  an  exception,  it  is  not  extnionlinarv  in 
the  present  day  to  see  persons  with  artificial  limbs  riding  bicycles,  and  even 
in  Philadelphia,  May  30,  1896,  there  was  a  s|)ecial  bicycle  rac*e  for  ont^ 
l^ged  contestants. 

The  instances  of  interesting  cases  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  extremities 
are  not  numerous.  In  some  cases  the  foreign  body  is  tolerattnl  many  years 
in  this  location.  There  are  to-day  many  veterans  who  have  bullets  in  tlu'ir 
extremities.  Girdwood*  speaks  of  the  removal  of  a  fon^gn  IxmIv  at\er 
twenty-five  years'  presence  in  the  forearm.  Pike**  mentions  a  man  in  India, 
who,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  after  killing  a  wounded  hare  in  the  usual 
manner  by  striking  it  on  the  back  of  the  neck  with  the  side  of  the  hand, 
noticed  a  slight  cut  on  the  hand  which  soon  healed  but  left  a  lump  under  the 
skin.  It  gave  him  no  trouble  until  two  months  before  the  time  of  reiK)rt, 
when  he  asked  to  have  the  lump  removed,  thinking  it  was  a  stone.  It  was 
cut  down  upon  and  removed,  and  proved  to  be  the  spinous  pnu'css  of  the 
vertebra  of  a  hare.  The  bone  was  living  and  hcjilthy  and  luul  fornie<l  a 
sort  of  arthrodial  joint  on  the  base  of  the  phalanx  of  the  little  fingiT  and 
had  remained  in  this  position  for  nearly  twenty-two  years. 

a  251,  1866.  »>  224,  1889,  ii.,  1331. 
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White*  has   described  a  ease  in  which  a  nail  broken  off  in  the   Ibot^ 
se|>arated  into  2G  splinters,  which,  after  intense  suffering,  were  succesefiiUj 
removwl.     There  was  a  case  recently  re|K>rt<Hl  of  a  nian  admitted  to  the 
Bi^llevue  Hospital,  New  York,  whose  ami  was  supjKised  to  have  been  frao- 
turwl  by  an  exjJosion,  but  instead  of  which  ii  feet  of  lead  wire  were  fouud 
in  it  by  the  surgeons.     The  man  was  a  machinist  in  the  employ  of  the  £ast 
River  Lead  Co.,  and  had  charge  of  a  machine  which  converted  molten  lead 
into  wire.     This  machine  consists  of  a  steel  box  into  whitJi  the  lead  is  forced, 
b(»ing  pressc»d  thn>ugh  an  aperture  J  inch  in  diameter  by  hydraulic  prosisure 
of  GOO  ti>ns.      Reaching  the  air,  the  leiid  l)ecomcs  hard  and  is  wound  on  a 
large*  wheel  in  the  form  of  wire.     Just  before  the  accident  this  snmll  aperture 
had  become  clogg(Kl,  and  the  patient   s(»izeil  the  projtK^ting  wire  in  his  liand, 
iiih^nding  to  frec»  the  action  of  the  machine,  as  he  had  j)reviously  done  on  nianj 
(K'ctL^ions,  by  a  sl)aq>,  strong  pull ;  but  in  so  doing  an  exj>losion  occurred,  and 
he  was  hurled  to  the  fl<K)r  unconscious.     Wliile  on  the  way  to  the  hospital  in 
tlie  ambulance,  he  l)ecame  conscious  and  complained  of  but  little  pain  except 
son^ness  of  the  left  ann  alxnit  the  ell>ow.     The  swelling,  which  had  develojxd 
verj'  rai)idly,  made  it  im|K)ssible  for  the  surgeons  to  make  an  examination, 
but  on  the  folh»wing  day,  when  the  infianmiation  had  subsidcnl  sufficiently,  a 
diagnosis  of  fracture  of  the  tenes  of  the  arm  was  made.     Then?  was  no  ex- 
ternal injury  of  the  skin  of  any  magnitude,  and  the  surgeons  decided  to  cut 
down  on  the  trifling  contusion,  and  remove  what  apjK^aretl  to  be  a  fragment 
of  bone,  lodged  slightly  al)ove  the  wrist.     An  anesthetic  was  administered, 
and  an  incision  made,  but  to  the  amazement  of  the  o|K*rators,  instead  of  bone, 
a  j)iee(»  of  wire  one  inch  in  l(?ngth  and  J  inch  in  <liameter  was  Removed.     On 
further  ex])loration  ])icKXi  after  pica;  of  the  wire  was  taken  out  until  finally  the 
total  length  thus  removcKl  aggrt»gatcd  11  feet,  the  longest  pi(^Hi  measuring  two 
feet  and  th(»  shortlist  J  inch.     The  wire  was  found  imbinlded  under  the  mus- 
cles of  the  arm,  and  some  of  it  had  Ix^cnmie  weilginl  betw(H^n  the  Iwnes  of  the 
foivarm.     Probablv  the  most  n»markable  feature  of  this  curious  accident  was 
the  fact  that  there  was  no  fracture  or  injury  to  the  bone,  and  it  was  thought 
jM)ssible  that  the  function  of  the  arm  would  Ik*  but  little  inij>aired. 

Tous4'y**  n^ports  a  case  of  foreign  ImkIv  in  the  axilla  that  was  taken  for  a 
necrotic  fragment  of  the  clavicle.  The  jmtient  was  a  boy  of  sixteen,  who 
elimbcKl  up  a  lamj)-j>ost  to  get  a  light  for  his  bityele  lamp ;  his  feet  slipped 
oiF  the  ornamental  Iwlge  which  jmissihI  horizontally  around  the  |)Ost  about  four 
f(H't  from  the  gnamd,  and  he  fell.  In  the  fall  a  lead  pencil  in  his  waistcoat 
]MM»k('t  cjuight  on  the  hnlgc*  and  was  driven  into  the  axilla,  breaking  off  out 
of  sight.  This  was  suj)|H)sed  to  be  a  ])ieee  of  th<*  clavicle,  and  was  only 
dis<M)venHl  to  be  a  ]x»ncil  when  it  was  remove<l  six  wet'ks  after. 

Then*  are  several  disi^a'^c^s  of  the  bone  having  dinn^  bearing  on  the 
anomalies  of  the  extrc^mitics  which  should  hav(,'  mention  here.    OsteOflUlaGiA 

a  647,  1860.  b  697,  Jan.  12, 18M. 
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moat  likely  tw  break  j  there  is  aii  associate  liefbrmity  of  the  head,  known  : 
"  craniotabes,"  tt^tlier  with  pigeon-breast  and  various  spinal  curvature.  The 
ocaimpuiiying  illtistrutiun  (Fig,  214)  is  from  a  drawing  of  a  skeleton  in  the 
Warren  Museum  in  Boston.  The  subject  was  an  Indian,  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  one  of  the  Six  Nations.  His  mode  of  locomotiim  was  by  a  large  wooden 
bowl,  in  which  he  sat  and  moved  forward  by  advancing  first  one  side  of  the 
bowl  and  then  the  other,  by  means  of  his  hands.  The  nodules  or  "  adventitious 
joints"  wore  the  result  nf  imiirrfcct  ossififution,  or,  in  other  wonls,  of  motion 
before  ossificiitiiiii  wns  c>nriij)lcl(>d. 


Anali^fiis  to  Ricliitis  is  achondroplasia,  or  tin-  tfo-«dlf<l  fitiil  rickets — a 
iliscasi'  in  which  deformity  results  fniui  im  arrest,  nlisenw,  or  jKT\-(Tsion  of  the 
normal  process  of  enchondral  osdfieation.  It  is  decidedly  an  intratitcrine  aSco- 
tion,  and  the  great  majority  of  fetuees  die  in  utero.  Thomson  "  reports  three 
living  cases  of  achondroplasia.  The  first  was  a  child  five  months  of  age,  of 
pale  complexion,  bright  and  intelligent,  ite  hrad  measuring  23  ineJies  to 
length.  There  was  a  narrow  thorax  showing  the  distinct  beads  of  rieketa; 
the  upper  and  lower  limbs  were  very  short,  but  imprtivod  under  nnti rachitic 
■  318,  JoDe,  1893. 
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treatment.  The  child  died  of  pneumonia.  The  other  two  cases  (Fig.  215) 
were  in  atlults,  one  thirty-nine  and  the  other  thirty-six.  The  men  were  the 
same  height,  49  inches,  and  ri«embled  eacli  other  in  all  particulars.  They 
both  enjoyed  go(xl  health,  and,  though  somewhat  dwarfed,  were  of  consider- 
able intelligence.  Neither  had  married.  Both  the  uppi»r  and  lower  limbs 
8howe<l  exaggerations  of  tlie  normal  curves  ;  the  hands  and  feet  were  broad 
and  short ;  the  gait  of  both  of  these  little  men  was   waddling,  the  tnink 
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to  electrio  lij^lit,  due  tu  porosity  of  the  lx>i»s  iinJ  di-ficieticy  of  ihv  ovMinti 
tissues. 

Fi^if  '21 7, taken  from  Hiitciiinsnu'!*  "  Ait-liive^ of  Sui^tj," » fv|)n-.tt 
an  extreme  ease  of  defurmity  of  llie  ki 
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ANOMALOUS  GROWTH  OF  LONG   BOiVES. 

of-Paris  and  extension,  this  hopeloaa  cripple  walked  with  crutches  in  two 
months,  and  with  an  apparatus  consisting  of  elastic  utraps  over  the  quailriceps 
temoris,  penincale,  iind  weakened  muscles,  the  valgiia-foot  being  supported 
beneath  the  sole.  In  six  mouths  hu  was  walking  long  distanees  ;  in  one  year 
he  moved  8|}eedily  on  crutches,  Willaitl  also  mentions  another  case  of  a  girl 
of  eleven  who  ivas  totally  unable  to  support  the  body  in  the  erect  position, 
but  could  move  on  all  fours,  as  shown  in  Spnv  210.  There  was  equino- 
vanis  in  the  right  fwrt  and  valgus  in  the  left.  The  left  hip  was  greatly 
distortci:!,  not  only  in  the  direction  of  flexion,  but  there  was  als<t  t*\-isting  of  the 
femonil  nerk,  simuhitiiig  dlsI.x-;ition.      Thi«   patirnt  was  also  operated  on  in 


Relative  to  aaomalous  increase  or  hypertrophy  of  the  booes  of  the 
extremities,  Fischer  shows  tliut  an  ineri'ii.-ie  iu  tho  k-u^h  of  lione  may  fol- 
low slight  injuries.  He  mentions  a  boy  of  twelve,  wlio  was  run  over  by  a 
wagon  and  suffered  a  atntusion  of  the  bones  of  the  right  leg.  In  the  course 
of  a  year  this  leg  became  4J  cm,  louger  than  the  other,  and  the  bones  wore 
also  much  thicker  than  in  tlie  otiier.  Fischer  also  reports  several  cases  of 
abnormal  gniwth  of  bone  following  necrosis,  A  case  of  shortening  3J  cm., 
after  a  fracture,  was  reduce*!  to  one  cm.  by  compensatory  growth.  Elonga- 
tion of  the  bone  is  also  mentioned  a.s  the  result  of  the  inflammation  of  tlie 
joint.  Warren  also  quotes  Taylor's  case  of  a  lady  wlio  iell,  injuring,  but  not 
fracturing,  the  thigh.  Gnidual  enlargement,  with  an  outwanl  curving  of  the 
bone,  afterward  took  jjlace. 


1 


CHAPTER  XII. 

SURGICAL  ANOMALIES  OF  THE  THORAX    A5D 

ABDOMEK 

Injuries  of  the  lung  or  bronchus  are  always  serious,  but  contrary  to  the 
general  idea,  n^covery  after  extensive  wound  of  the  lung  is  quite  a  oonmiw 
o<rcurreiice.  Even  the  older  writers  report  many  instances  of  remarkable  re- 
coveries from  lung-injuries,  despite  the  primitive  and  dirty  methods  of  tiwl- 
ment.  A  review  of  the  literature  previous  to  this  century  shows  the  ntniff 
of  Arcajus,  Brunner,  Collomb,  Fabricius  Hilcknus,  Vogel,  Rhodios,  Petit 
Gu6rin,  KcUer,  Peters,  Flebl>e,  and  Staliiart,""^  as  authorities  for  instances  of 
this  nature.  In  one  of  the  journals  '^  there  is  a  description  of  a  man  who 
was  wounded  bv  a  l)road-swonl  thrust  in  the  mediastinunn.  After  death  it 
was  found  that  none  of  the  viscera  were  wounded,  and  death  was  attributed 
to  the  fact  that  the  in-rush  of  air  counterbalancing  the  pressure  within  tlw 
lungs  left  them  to  their  o>vn  contractile  force,  with  resultant  collapse,  obstnic^ 
tion  to  the  circulation,  and  death.  It  is  said  tliat  Vesalius  demonstrated  diL* 
condition  on  the  thorax  of  a  pig. 

(i(K)ch'^*^  gives  an  instance  of  a  boy  of  thirteen  who  fell  from  the  top  of 
a  barn  uj)on  the  sliarp  prow  of  a  plough,  inflicting  an  oblique  ^vound  from  the 
axilhi  to  below  tlie  sternum,  slightly  above  the  insertion  of  the  diaphragm. 
Sc»veral  ribs  wctc  s(»ver(ul,  and  the  left  thoracic  cavitj'  was  w^holly  exposed  to 
view,  sliowing  the  hmgs,  diaphragm,  and  j>erieardium  all  in  motion.  Th*^ 
lungs  soon  l)eeaine  gangrenous,  and  in  this  horrible  state  the  patient  lived 
twelv(»  days.  One  of  tli<»  curious  facts  noticed  by  the  ancient  writers  was  the 
amelioration  of  the  symj)toms  cause<l  by  thoracic  wound.s  after  hemorrha^ 
fn>m  otli(»r  hwations  ;  and  naturally,  in  the  treatment  of  such  injuries^  thi^ 
cireuinstanee  was  used  ui  advo(»acy  of  depletion.  Monro  s{>eaks  of  a  gentk^ 
man  wlio  was  wouiuUkI  in  a  duel,  and  who  had  all  the  symptoms  of  hemo- 
thonix  ;  his  condition  was  immediately  relieveil  by  the  evacuation  of  a  tt»- 
sith'rable  (piantity  of  bloody  matter  witli  the  urine.  Swammerdam  records  a 
similar  cjise,  and  Fabricius  ab  Aquaix'ndente  noticed  a  case  in  which  the 
o|K'ning  in  the  thorax  showed  inmiediate  signs  of  improvement  after 
the  ]>atient  voided  large  <|uantities  of  bloo4ly  urine.  Glandorp  also  calk 
attention  to  the  foregoing  facts.  Nicolaus  Xovocomensis  narrates  the  detaib 
of  the  ease  of  one  of  his  friends,  suffering  from  a  penetrating  wound  of  the 
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thorax,  who  was  relieved  and  ultimately  cured  by  a  bloody  evacuation  with 
the  stool. 

There  is  an  extraordinary  recovery  reported  *  in  a  boy  of  fifteen  who,  by 
falling  into  the  machinery  of  an  elevator,  was  severely  injured  about  the 
chest.  There  were  six  extensive  lacerations,  five  through  the  skin  about  six 
inches  long,  and  one  through  the  chest  about  eight  inches  long.  The  3d, 
4th,  5th,  and  6th  ribs  were  fractured  and  torn  apart,  and  about  an  inch  of 
the  substance  of  the  4th  rib  was  lost.  Several  jagged  fragments  were  removed  ; 
a  portion  of  the  pleura,  two  by  four  inches,  had  been  torn  away,  exposing  the 
pericardium  and  the  left  lung,  and  showing  the  former  to  have  been  penetrated 
and  the  latter  torn.  The  lung  collapsed  completely,  and  for  three  or  four 
months  no  air  seemed  to  enter  it,  but  respiration  gradually  returned.  The 
lacerated  integument  could  only  be  closed  approximately  by  sutures.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that,  although  extremely  pale,  the  patient  complained  of  but 
little  pain,  and  exhibited  only  slight  symptoms  of  shock.  The  pleural  cavity 
subsequently  filled  with  a  dirty  serum,  but  even  this  did  not  interfere  with  the 
healing  of  the  wound  and  the  restoration  of  the  lung  ;  the  patient  recovered 
without  lateral  curvature. 

Bartholf  reports  a  case  of  rapid  recovery  after  perforating  wound  of  the 
lung.  The  pistol-ball  entered  the  back  1 J  inches  to  the  right  of  the  spinous 
process  of  the  6th  dorsal  vertebra,  and  passed  upward  and  very  slightly  in- 
ward toward  the  median  line.  Its  track  could  be  followed  only  1 J  inches. 
Emphysema  appeared  fifteen  minutes  after  the  reception  of  the  wound,  and 
soon  became  pronounced  throughout  the  front  and  side  of  the  neck,  a  little 
over  the  edge  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  on  the  chest  two  inches  below  the  sternum 
and  one  inch  below  the  clavicle.  In  four  hours  respiration  became  very  fre- 
quent, short,  and  gasping,  the  thoracic  walls  and  the  abdomen  scarcely  mov- 
ing. The  man  continued  to  improve  rapidly,  the  emphysema  disappeared 
on  the  seventh  day,  and  eighteen  days  aft«r  the  reception  of  the  wound  he 
was  discharged.  There  was  slight  hemorrhage  from  the  wound  at  the  time, 
but  the  clot  dried  and  closed  the  wound,  and  remained  there  until  it  was 
removed  on  the  morning  of  his  discharge,  leaving  a  small,  dry,  white  cicatrix. 

Loss  of  Lung-tissue. — The  old  Amsterdam  authority,  Tulpius,**^  has 
recorded  a  case  in  which  a  piece  of  lung  of  about  three  fingers'  breadth  pro- 
truded through  a  large  wound  of  the  lung  under  the  left  nipple.  This  wound 
received  no  medical  attention  for  forty-eight  hours,  when  the  protruding  por- 
tion of  lung  was  thought  to  be  dead,  and  was  ligated  and  cut  ofi*;  it  weighed 
about  three  ounces.  In  about  two  weeks  the  wound  healed  with  the  lung 
adherent  to  it  and  this  condition  was  found  six  years  later  at  the  necropsy  of 
this  individual.  Tulpius  quoted  Celsus  and  Hippocrates  as  authorities  for  the 
surgical  treatment  of  this  case.  In  1787  Bell  gave  an  account  of  a  case  in 
which  a  large  portion  of  the  lung  protruded  and  was  strangulated  by  the 
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edges  of  the  thoracic  wound,  yet  the  patient  made  a  good  recovery.  Fabri- 
eiiis  Hildanus^^  and  Ruysch^'®  record  instances  of  recovery  in  which  lai^ 
pieces  of  lung  have  been  cut  off;  and  it  is  said  that  witli  General  Wolfe  at 
Quebec  there  was  another  officer  who  was  shot  througli  the  thorax  and  who 
recovered  after  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  lung.  In  a  letter  to  one  of 
his  nietlical  friends  Roscius  says  tliat  he  succeeded  in  cutting  off  part  of  a  pro- 
truding, livid,  and  gangrenous  lung,  after  a  penetrating  wound  of  the  chest, 
with  a  successful  result.  Hale  *  reports  a  case  of  a  penetrating  stab-wound 
in  which  a  piece  of  lung  was  removed  from  a  man  of  twenty-five. 

Tait  **  claims  tliat  surgical  treatment,  as  exemplified  by  Biondi's  experi- 
ment in  removing  portions  of  lung  from  animals,  such  as  dogs,  sheep,  cats, 
etc.,  is  not  practical ;  lie  adds  that  his  deductions  are  misleading,  as  the  opera- 
tion was  done  on  healthy  tissue  and  in  dwp  and  narrow-chested  animals. 
Excision  of  diseased  portions  of  the  lung  has  l)eon  practiseil  by  Krim- 
li'in  (three  cases),  Kuggi  of  Bologna  (two  cases).  Block,  Milton,  Weinlech- 
ner ;  one  of  Knmlein's  {)atients  recovered  and  Milton's  survived  four  mouths, 
but  the  others  promptly  succumbed  after  the  operation.  Tuffier*'  is  quoted 
as  showing  a  patient,  aged  twenty-nine,  upon  whom,  for  beginning  tubercu- 
losis, he  had  ])erformed  pneumonectomy  four  years  before.  At  the  operation 
he  had  removal  the  diseased  area  at  the  ai>ex  of  the  right  lung,  together  with 
sound  tissue  for  two  cm.  in  ever\-  direction.  Tuffier  stated  that  the  result  of 
his  operation  had  be(?n  jwrfectly  successful  and  the  patient  had  shown  no  sus- 
picious symptoms  since. 

Rupture  of  the  Lung  Without  Fracture. — It  is  (luite  possible  for  the 
lung  to  be  ruptiin^d  by  external  violence  without  fnicture  of  the  ribs ;  there 
are  scvend  such  luises  on  record.  The  mechanism  of  this  nire  and  fatal  form 
of  injury  has  been  very  aptly  described  by  Gosselin  as  due  to  a  sudden  pres- 
sure exerted  on  the  thoracic  wall  at  the  moment  of  full  inspiration,  there 
being  a  sj)asm  of  the  glottis  or  obstruction  of  the  larynx,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  lung  bursts.  An  (»xtnivasati<m  of  air  occurs,  resulting  in  the 
development  of  emphysema,  pneumothorax,  etc.  Subsequently  pleurisy, 
pneumonia,  or  even  jnis  in  the  pleural  cavity  often  result.  Hemoptysis  is 
a  jK)ssible,  but  not  a  marked  symptom.  The  mechanism  is  identical  with 
tl.at  of  the  bursting  of  an  inflat^nl  paper  Img  when  struck  by  tlie  hand. 
Other  observers  discard  this  theorj'  of  M.  Gosselin  and  claim  that  the  rup- 
ture is  due  to  din^ct  pn^ssure,  as  in  the  castas  in  which  the  heart  is  ruptured 
without  fracture  of  the  ribs.  The  theory  of  Gosselin  would  not  explain  these 
canliac  ruj)tures  from  external  violence  on  the  thonicic  walls,  and,  therefore, 
was  rejected  by  some.  Par6,  Morgagni,  Portal,  Hewson  Smith,  Dupuytren, 
I-«at»nnec,  and  others  mention  this  injur}'.  Gosselin  rejwrts  two  cases  ter- 
minating in  recover}-.  Ashhurst  reports  having  si'cn  three  cases,  all  of  which 
terminatCKl  fatallv  before  the  fifth  dav  ;  he  has  collected  the  histories  of  39 
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cases,  of  which  12  recovered.  Otis  has  collected  reports  of  25  cases  of  this 
form  of  injury  from  military  practice  exclusively.  These  were  generally 
caused  by  a  blow  on  the  chest,  by  a  piece  of  shell,  or  other  like  missile. 
Among  the  25  cases  there  were  11  recoveries.  As  Ashhurst  very  justly 
remarks,  this  injury  appears  more  fatal  in  civil  than  in  military  life. 

Pyle  *  reports  a  case  successfully  treated,  as  follows  : — 

"  Lewis  W.,  ten  years  old,  white,  born  in  Maryland,  and  living  now  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  was  brought  in  by  the  Emergency  Hospital  ambu- 
lance, on  the  afternoon  of  November  10th,  with  a  historj^  of  having  been  run 
over  by  a  hose-cart  of  the  District  Fire  Department.  The  boy  was  in  a  state 
of  extreme  shock,  having  a  weak,  almost  imperceptible  pulse ;  his  respirations 
were  shallow  and  rapid,  and  his  temperature  subnormal.  There  were  no 
signs  of  external  injury  about  his  thoracic  cavity  and  no  fracture  of  the  ribs 
could  be  detected,  although  carefully  searched  for  ;  there  was  marked  emphy- 
sema ;  the  neck  and  side  of  the  face  were  enormously  swollen  with  the  extra- 
vasated  air  ;  the  tissues  of  the  left  arm  were  greatly  infiltrated  with  air,  which 
enabled  us  to  elicit  the  familiar  crepitus  of  such  infiltration  when  an  attempt 
at  the  determination  of  the  radial  pulse  was  made.  Consciousness  was  never 
lost.  There  were  several  injuries  to  the  face  and  scalp ;  and  there  was  hem- 
orrhage from  the  nose  and  mouth,  which  was  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the 
patient  had  fallen  on  his  face,  striking  both  nose  and  lip.  This  was  confirmed 
subsequently  by  the  absence  of  any  evidences  of  hemoptysis  during  the  whole 
period  of  convalescence.  The  saliva  was  not  even  blood-streaked  ;  therefore, 
it  can  be  said  with  verity  that  there  was  no  hemoptysis.  Shortly  aft;er 
admission  the  patient  reacted  to  the  stimulating  treatment,  his  pulse 
became  stronger,  and  all  evidences  of  threatened  collapse  disappeared.  He 
rested  well  the  first  night  and  complained  of  no  pain,  then  or  subsequently. 
The  improvement  was  continuous.  The  temperature  remained  normal  until 
the  evening  of  the  fifth  day,  when  it  rose  to  102.2°,  and  again,  on  the  evening 
of  the  sixth,  to  102.3°.  This  rise  was  Apparently  without  significance  as  the 
patient  at  no  time  seemed  disturbed  by  it.  On  the  eighth  day  the  tempera- 
ture again  reached  the  normal  and  has  since  remained  there.  The  boy  is 
apparently  well  now,  suffers  no  inconvenience,  and  has  left  the  hospital,  safe 
from  danger  and  apparently  free  from  any  pulmonary  embarrassment.  He 
uses  well-developed  diaphragmatic  breathing  which  is  fully  sufficient" 

Pollock**  reports  the  case  of  a  boy  of  seven,  whose  lung  was  ruptured  by 
a  four-wheeled  cab  which  ran  over  him.  He  was  discharged  well  in  thirty- 
two  days.  Bouilly  ^  speaks  of  recovery  in  a  boy  of  seventeen,  after  a  rupture 
of  the  lung  without  fiacture.  There  are  several  other  interesting  cases  of 
recovery  on  record. 

There  are  instances  of  spontaneous  rupture  of  the  lung,  from  severe 
cough.     Hicks  ^  speaks  of  a  child  of  ten  months  suffering  with  a  severe  cough 
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rt'seinbling  jK'rtiissis,  whose  lung  ruptured  about  two  weeks  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  cough,  eiuising  (k*ath  on  the  sea)n(l  day.  Ferrari  ■  relates  a  curious 
case  of  rupture  of  the  lung  from  deep  inspiration. 

Complete  penetration  or  transfixion  of  the  thoracic  cavity  is  not 

nei^essarily  fatal,  and  some  marvelous  instances  of  recover}'  after  injuries  of 
this  nature,  are  nn'onUnl.  Eve  ^  remarks  that  Genend  Shields  M'a.s  shot 
through  the  body  by  a  discharge  of  a  cannon  at  Cerro  Gordo,  and  was  given 
uj)  as  certain  to  i\\i\  The  General  himself  thought  it  was  gra|xvshot  that 
traversed  his  ch<*st.  He  showeil  no  signs  of  hemoj>tysis,  and  although  in 
great  ])ain,  was  able  to  give  wmimands  after  reception  of  the  wound.  In  this 
case,  the  ball  had  evidently  entered  within  tlu*  right  nipple,  had  jms^jted 
Ix^twwn  th<»  lungs,  through  the  mediastiinnn,  emerging  slightly  to  the  right 
of  the  sj)inc.  (iuthri<' ^*  has  mentioned  a  pandlcl  instance  of  a  l)all  travers- 
ing the  thor.u'ic  cavity,  th(»  patient  comj)letely  reiM)vering  after  treatment, 
(iirard,  Weeds,  M(»acham,  Bacon,  Frj'cr  and  others**  n»i)ort  cases  of  j>erfi>- 
rating  ginishot  wounds  of  the  chest  with  n^coven'. 

Si'well  *' describes  a  case  of  transfixion  of  the  chest  in  a  youth  of  eigliteen. 
After  mowing  an<l  while  cjirrjing  his  scythe  home,  the  juitient  acridc»ntally 
fell  on  the  blade  ;  the  jM»int  j)assed  under  the  right  axilla,  lx»tween  the  3<1  an<l 
4th  right  ribs,  horizontally  through  the  clu»st,  and  cjime  out  thn>ugh  corresjxMid- 
ing  ribs  of  the  opi>osite  side,  making  a  small  oi>ening.     lie  fell  to  the  ground 
an<l  lay  still  until  his  l)n)ther  came  to  his  assistance  ;  the  latter  with  great 
forethought  and  caution  «in»fully  caleulattHl  thecur\'atunM)f  the  scythe  blade, 
aii<l  thus  regulating  his  direction  of  tension,  succ(\ssfully  withdrew  the  instru- 
ment.     Th<»n;  was  but   little  hemoptysis  and  the   patient  soon   recovertnl. 
Chelius^  re(;onls  an  instance  of  |K*netration  of  the  chest  l)y  a  carriage  shatl, 
with  subsei|U('nt  recoven*.      IToyland  «  mentions  a  man  of  twenty-five  who 
was  <lischarging  bar-iron  from  the  hold  «»f  a  shij) ;  in  a  stooping  ]>osition,  ]>re- 
imniton'  to  hoisting  a  buixlleon  deck,  he  was  struck  by  one  of  the  luirs  which 
pinned  him  to  the  il(M>r  of  the  hold, •])enetr:i ting  the  thorax,  and  g«)ing  into 
tlu»  WiMxl  n\'  the  fltM)ring  to  the  extent  of  three  inches,  re<juiring  the  «>m- 
biiie<l  <'t]brts  of  three  men  to  extract  it.      The  bar  had  entertnl  posteriorly 
iM'tween  the  Dtli  and  10th  ribs  of  the  left  side,  and  had  travers^Kl  the  thorax 
in  an  u[)\vanl  an<l  outwanl  dir<*ciioii,  cjoming  out  anteriorly  betwei»n  the  oth 
and  0th  ribs,  about  an  inch  below  and  slightly  external  to  the  nipple.     There 
was    little    constitutional    disturl)an(T,   an<l  the  man    was   nnm   distrharged 
<'un'd.      Hrown '*  reconls  a  cib^e  of  imjmhMnent  in  a  lM)y  nf  fourteen.     While 
ninning  to  a  fin^  he  stnick  the  |M)int  of  the  shaft  of  a  <'arriag<\  which  passcnl 
through  his  left  chest,  lu'low  the  nipple.     Then'  was,  stnmgrly,  no  hemorrhage^ 
and  no  symptoms  of  so  seven*  an  injury  ;  the  boy  recovrnMl. 

Then*  is  deposite<l  in  the   Mus(*um   of  the  Koyal  College  of  Surgeons  in 
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London^  a  mast-pivot,  15  inches  in  length  and  weighing  between  seven  and 
eight  pounds,  which  had  passed  obliquely  through  the  body  of  a  sailor.  The 
specimen  is  accompanied  by  a  colored  picture  of  the  sufferer  himself  in  two 
positions.  The  name  of  the  sailor  was  Taylor,  and  the  accident  occurred 
aboard  a  brig  lying  in  the  London  docks.  One  of  Taylor's  mates  was  guid- 
ing the  pivot  of  the  try-sail  into  the  main  boom,  when  a  tackle  gave  way. 
The  pivot  instantly  left  the  man's  hand,  shot  through  the  air  point  downward, 
striking  Taylor  above  the  heart,  passing  out  lower  down  posteriorly,  and  then 
imbedded  itself  in  the  deck.  The  unfortunate  subject  was  carried  at  once 
to  the  London  Hospital,  and  notwithstanding  his  transfixion  by  so  formidable 
an  instniment,  in  five  months  Taylor  had  recovered  sufficiently  to  walk,  and 
ultimately  returned  to  his  duties  as  a  seaman. 

In  the  same  museum,  near  to  this  spike,  is  the  portion  of  a  shaft  of  the 
carriage  which  passed  through  the  body  of  a  gentleman  who  happened  to  be 
standing  near  the  vehicle  when  the  horse  plunged  violently  forward,  with  the 
result  that  the  off  shaft  penetrated  his  body  under  the  left  arm,  and  came  out 
from  under  the  right  arm,  pinning  the  unfortunate  man  to  the  stable  door. 
Immediately  aft;er  the  accident  the  jxitient  walked  upstairs  and  got  in  bed  ; 
his  recoxery  progressed  uninterruptedly,  and  his  wounds  were  practically 
healed  at  the  end  of  nine  weeks  ;  he  is  reported  to  have  lived  eleven  years 
afl^r  this  terrible  accident 

In  the  Indian  Medical  Gazette  ■  there  is  an  account  of  a  private  of  thirty- 
five,  who  was  thrown  for>vard  and  off  his  horse  while  endeavoring  to  mount. 
He  fell  on  a  lance  which  penetrated  his  chest  and  came  out  through  the 
scapula.  The  horse  ran  for  about  100  yards,  the  man  hanging  on  and  trying 
to  stop  him.  Afl^r  the  extraction  of  the  lance  the  patient  recovered.  Long- 
more  ^  gives  an  instance  of  complete  transfixion  by  a  lance  of  the  right  side 
of  the  chest  and  lung,  the  patient  recovering.  Ruddock*^  mentions  cases  of 
penetrating  wounds  of  both  lungs  with  recovery. 

There  is  a  most  remarkable  instance  of  recovery  after  major  thoracic 
wounds  recorded  by  Brokaw.**  In  a  brawl,  a  shipping  clerk  received  a 
thoracic  wound  extending  from  the  3d  rib  to  within  an  inch  of  the  navel, 
13J  inches  long,  completely  severing  all  the  muscular  and  cartilaginous 
structures,  including  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs  from  the  4th  to  the  9th, 
and  wounding  the  pleura  and  lung.  In  addition  there  was  an  abdominal 
wound  6  J  inches  long,  extending  from  the  navel  to  about  two  inches  above 
Poupart's  ligament,  causing  almost  complete  intestinal  evisceration.  The 
lung  was  partially  collapsed.  The  cartilages  were  ligated  with  heavy  silk, 
and  the  hemorrhage  checked  by  ligature  and  by  packing  gauze  in  the  inter- 
chondral  spaces.  The  patient  speedily  recovered,  and  was  discharged  in  a 
little  over  a  month,  the  only  disastrous  result  of  his  extraordinary  injuries 
being  a  small  ventral  hernia. 
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In  wounds  of  the  diaphragm,  particularly  those  from  stabs  and  gni- 
shot  injuries,  death  is  generally  due  to  accompanying  lesions  rather  tlum  to 
injury  of  the  muscle  itself.  The  older  writers,  particularly  Glandorp,* 
Hollcrius,  and  Alexander  Benedietus^  made  a  favorable  diagnosis  of  woondi 
made  in  the  fleshy  portions  of  the  diaphragm,  but  despaired  of  those  in  the 
tendinous  jwrtions.  Bertnmd,  Fabricius  Hildanus,^*^  la  Motte,  Ravatoo, 
Valentiui,'^^  and  Glandorp,  record  instances  of  recovery  from  wounds  of  die 
diaphragm. 

There  are  some  peculiar  causes  of  diaphragmatic  injuries  on  lecoid, 
laughter,  prolongt^d  vomiting,  excessive  eating,  etc.,  being  mentioned.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  his  *'  Essay  on  Laughter  (du  Ris),"  Joubort  quotes  a  case  in 
which  involuntary  laughter  was  caused  by  a  wound  of  the  diaphragm ;  the 
laughter  mentioned  in  this  instance  was  prol>ably  caused  by  convulsive  move- 
ments of  the  diaphnigm,  due  to  some  unknown  irritation  of  the  phrenie 
ner\'e.  Brt»muse  *  gives  an  account  of  a  man  who  literally  split  his  diaphraga 
in  two  by  the  ingestion  of  four  plates  of  potato  soup,  numerous  cups  of  tei 
and  milk,  followed  by  a  large  dose  of  sodium  bicarbonate  to  aid  digestioa. 
After  this  meal  his  stomach  swelled  to  an  enormous  extent  and  tore  the  dia- 
phragm on  the  right  side,  (*ausing  immediate  death. 

Tlie  diaphragm  may  be  ruptured  by  external  violence  (a  fell  on  the  ch«l 
or  abdomen),  or  by  violent  squeezing  (railroad  accidents,  etc.),  or  aeeordiif 
to  Ashhurst,  by  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  part  itself.  If  the  injuir  is 
unaccompanied  by  lesion  of  the  abdominal  or  thoracic  viscera,  the  prognceie 
is  not  so  unfavorabl(»  as  might  be  sup|)oseil.  Unless  the  laceration  is  ex- 
tremely small,  protnision  of  the  stomach  or  some  other  viscera  into  the  tho- 
racic cavity  will  almost  invariably  result,  constituting  the  condition  known  as 
internal  or  diaphragmatic  hernia.  Par4®^®  relates  the  case  of  a  Captain 
who  was  shot  through  the  fleshy  |>ortion  of  tlie  diaphragm,  and  though  the 
wound  was  apparently  heale<l,  the  patient  complained  of*  a  colicky  pain. 
Eight  months  afterward  the  patient  died  in  a  violent  i>aroxysm  of  this  pain. 
At  the  postmf)rtem  by  Guillemeau,  a  man  of  great  eminence  and  a  pupil  of 
Par6,  a  part  of  the  colon  was  found  in  the  thorax,  having  {massed  through  t 
wound  in  the  diaphnigm.  Gooch  ^^  «iw  a  similar  case,  but  no  histor\'  of  the 
injury  could  be  obtained.  Bausch  ^  mentions  a  case  in  which  the  omentum, 
stoiTiach,  and  pancreas  were  found  in  the  thoracic  cavity,  having  protruded 
thn:>ugh  an  extensive  opening  in  the  diaphragm.  Mays,  Bonnet^  Blancari 
Schoiiok,  Sennert,  Fantoni,  and  Godefn)y  record  instances  in  which,  after 
rupture  of  the  diaphragm,  the  viscera  have  been  found  in  the  thorax ;  thew 
are  many  modern  cases  on  record.  Internal  hernia  through  the  diaphragm 
is  mentioned  by  Cooj>er,  Bowles,  Fothergill,  Monro,  Ballonius^  Derrecagiax, 
and  Schmidt.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  *^  mentioned  a  case  of  hernia  ventricnli  fitm 
external  violence,  wherein  the  diaphragm  was  lacerated  without  any  fracture 

a  807,  1878.  b  Leipzig,  1665.  c  550,  tL, 
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of  the  ribs.  The  man  was  aged  twenty-seven,  and  being  an  outside  pas- 
senger on  a  coach  (and  also  intoxicated),  when  it  broke  down  he  was  pro- 
jected some  distance,  striking  the  ground  with  considerable  force.  He  died 
on  the  next  day,  and  the  diagnosis  was  verified  at  the  necropsy,  the  opening 
in  the  diaphragm  causing  stricture  of  the  bowel. 

Postempski  ^  successfully  treated  a  wound  of  the  diaphragm  complicated 
with  a  wound  of  the  omentum,  which  protruded  between  the  external  opening 
between  the  10th  and  11th  ribs;  he  enlarged  the  wound,  forced  the  ribs 
apart,  ligated  and  cut  off  part  of  the  omentum,  returned  its  stmnp  to  the  abdo- 
men, and  finally  closed  both  the  wound  in  the  diaphragm  and  the  external 
wound  with  sutures.  Quoted  by  Ashhurst,  Hunter  recorded  a  case  of  gun- 
shot wound,  in  which,  after  penetrating  the  stomach,  bowels,  and  diaphragm, 
the  ball  lodged  in  the  thoracic  cavity,  causing  no  diflSculty  in  breathing  until 
shortly  before  death,  and  even  then  the  dyspnea  was  mechanical — from  gase- 
ous distention  of  the  intestines. 

Peritonitis  in  the  thoracic  cavity  is  a  curious  condition  which  may  be 
brought  about  by  a  penetrating  wound  of  the  diaphragm.  In  1872  Sargent 
communicated  to  the  Boston  Society  for  Medical  Improvement  an  account  of 
a  postmortem  examination  of  a  woman  of  thirty-seven,  in  whom  he  had  ob- 
served major  injuries  twenty  years  before.  At  that  time,  while  sliding  down 
some  hay  from  a  loft,  she  was  impaled  on  the  handle  of  a  pitchfork  which 
entered  the  vagina,  penetrated  22  inches,  and  was  arrested  by  an  upper  left 
rib,  which  it  fractured ;  further  penetration  was  possibly  prevented  by  the 
woman's  feet  striking  the  floor.  Happily  there  was  no  injury  to  the  bladder, 
uterus,  or  intestines.  The  principal  symptoms  were  hemorrhage  from  the 
vagina  and  intense  pain  near  the  fractured  rib,  followed  by  emphysema.  The 
pitchfork-handle  was  withdrawn,  and  was  afterward  placed  in  the  museum 
of  the  Society,  the  abrupt  bloody  stain,  22  inches  from  the  rounded  end,  being 
plainly  shown.  During  twenty  years  the  woman  could  never  lie  on  her  right 
side  or  on  her  back,  and  for  half  of  this  time  she  spent  most  of  the  night  in 
the  sitting  position.  Her  last  illness  attracted  little  attention  because  her  life 
had  been  one  of  suffering.  After  death  it  was  found  that  the  cavity  in  the 
left  side  of  the  chest  was  entirely  filled  with  abdominal  viscera.  The  open- 
ing in  the  diaphragm  was  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  through  it  had  passed 
the  stomach,  transverse  colon,  a  few  inches  of  the  descending  colon,  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  small  intestines.  The  heart  was  crowded  to  the 
right  of  the  sternum  and  was  perfectly  healthy,  as  was  also  the  right  lung. 
The  left  lung  was  compressed  to  the  size  of  a  hand.  There  were  marked 
signs  of  peritonitis,  and  in  the  absence  of  sufficient  other  symptoms,  it  could 
be  said  that  this  woman  had  died  of  peritonitis  in  the  left  thoracic  cavity. 

Extended  tolerance  of  foreign  bodies  loose  in  the  thoracic  cavity 

has  been  noticed.     Tulpius**^  mentions  a  person  who  had  a  sponge  shut  up 

•  174,  398. 
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in  his  thoracic  cavity  for  six  weeks  ;  it  was  then  voided  by  the  mouth,  tnd 
tlie  man  recovered.  Fabricius  Hildaniis  ***  relates  a  similar  instance  ii 
which  a  spongt^tent  was  expelled  by  cougliing.  Amot  *  reports  a  case  m 
which  a  piece  of  iron  was  found  in  a  cyst  in  the  thorax,  where  it  luldI^- 
niainiMl  for  fourteen  years.  Leach ^  gives  a  case  in  which  a  bullet  was  im- 
pacted in  the  chest  for  forty-two  years.  Snyder*'  speaks  of  a  fragment  of 
knife-blade  wliich  was  lodged  in  the  chest  twelve  years  and  finally  coughed 
up. 

Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Bronchi. — Walnut  kernels^  coins,  seeds,  bean^ 
corks,  and  even  sponges  have  been  removed  from  the  bronchi.      In  the  pres- 
ence of  8ir  Morrell  Mackenzie,  Johnston  of  Bidtimore  reniovcil  a  toy  loCD- 
motive  from  the  subgUjttic  cavity  by  tracheotomy  and    tliyreotomy.     Tlie 
chihl  had  gone  to   sK>e])  with   the  toy  in  liis  mouth  and   had  subsoqaendj 
swallowed    it."^      Ehlrodge^    presented   a   hopeless   consumptive,    who  as  t 
child  of  live  had  swallowed  an  timbrella  ferrule  while  whistling  through  it, 
and  who  exiK'lled  it  in  a  iit  of  coughing  twenty-three  years  after.     Eve  of 
Nashville  ^  mentions  a  boy  who  placed  a  four|x?nny  nail  in  a  spool  to  make 
a  whistle,  and,  by  a  violent  inspiration,  drew  the  nail   deep   into  the  left 
bronchus.     It  was  n^moved  by  tracheotomy.     Liston  removed  a  large  piece 
of  bone  from  the  right  bronchus  of  a  woman,  and  Houston  tells  of  a  casein 
which  a  molar  tooth  was  liMlgeil  in  a  bronchus  amsing  death  on  the  eleventh 
day.     Warren  mentions  spontaneous  expulsion  of    a  horse-shoe  nail   from 
the  bronchus  of  a  Im>v  of  two  and  one-half  years.     From   Dublin,  in  1844, 
Houston  reports  the  (»ase  of  a  girl  of  sixttH»n  who  inhaled  the  wiKiden  peg 
of  a  small  fiddle  and  in  a  fit  of  coughing  three  months  afterward  expelled  it 
from  the  lungs.     In  1849  Solly  communicated  the  case  of  a  nian  who  in- 
haled a  jKibble  placed  on  his  tongue  to  relieve  thirst.      On    rt»nioval  this 
pebble  weighed   144   grains.     Watson  of  Murfreesboro  removed   a  portiim 
of  an  umbrella  rib  from  a  trachea,  but  as  he  failed  to  locate   or   remove  the 
ferrule,  the  case  terminate<l  fatally.     Brigham''f  mentions  a  child  of  five  who 
was  seized  with  a  fit  of  coughing  while  she  had  a  small    bnuss   nail   in  her 
mouth  ;  pulmonary  j>hthisis  ensued,  and  in  one  year  she  died.      At  tlie  |wist- 
mortem  examination  the  nail  was  found  near  the  bifurcation    of  the  right 
bronchus,  aiul,  altliough  colored  black,  was  not  corroded. 

Marciicci^  reporte<l  an  observaticm  of  the  removal  of  a  bean  from  the 
bronchus  of  a  child  of  three  and  a  half  years.  The  child  sw^allowed  the 
bean  while  playing,  immediately  crial,  and  became  hoarse.  K^o  one  liavin^ 
noticH'd  the  accident,  a  diagnosis  of  cnjup  was  made  and  four  leeches  weiv 
applied  to  the  neck.     The  dyspnea  augmented  during  the  night,  and  there 

a  550,  1^^27,  xiii.,  2H1.  b  175,  1857.  c  267,  1870,  xL,  401. 
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was  a  whistling  sound  witli  each  respiratory  movement.  On  the  next  day 
the  medical  attendants  suggested  the  possibility  of  a  foreign  body  in  the 
larynx.  Tracheotomy  was  performed  but  the  dyspnea  continued,  showing 
that  the  foreign  body  was  lodged  below  the  incision.  The  blood  of  one  of 
the  cut  vessels  entered  the  trachea  and  causcMl  an  extra  paroxysm  of  dyspnea, 
but  the  clots  of  blood  were  removed  by  curved  forceps.  Marcacci  fils  prac- 
tised suction,  and  placed  the  child  on  its  head,  but  in  vain.  A  feather  was 
then  introduced  in  the  wound  with  the  hope  that  it  would  clean  the  trachea 
and  pn>vokc  respiration ;  when  the  feather  was  withdrawn  the  bean  followed. 
The  child  was  much  asphyxiated,  however,  and  five  or  six  minutes  elapsed 
before  the  first  deep  inspiration.  The  wound  was  closed,  the  child  recovered 
its  voice,  and  was  well  four  days  aftenvard.  Annandale  saw  a  little  patient 
who  had  swallowed  a  bead  of  ghiss,  which  had  lodged  in  the  bronchus.  He 
introduced  the  handle  of  a  scalpel  into  the  tracfiea,  producing  sufficient  irri- 
tation to  provoke  a  brusque  expiration,  and  at  the  second  attempt  the  foreign 
body  was  expelled.  Ilulke  ^  records  the  case  of  a  w  oman,  the  victim  of  a 
peculiar  accident  hapjKning  during  the  performance  of  tracheotomy,  for  an 
affection  of  the  larynx.  Tlie  internal  canule  of  the  tracheotomy-tube  fell 
into  the  right  bronchus,  but  was  removed  by  an  ingenious  instrument  extem- 
poraneously devised  from  silver  wire.  A  few  years  ago  in  this  countr}'  there 
was  much  public  excitement  and  newspaper  discussion  over  the  daily  reports 
which  came  from  the  bedside  of  a  gentleman  who  had  swallowed  a  cork,  and 
whicli  had  become  lodged  in  a  bronchus.  Tracheotomy  was  performed  and 
a  special  corkscrew  devised  to  extract  it,  but  unfortunately  the  patient  died 
of  slow  asphyxiation  and  exhaustion.  Herrick  ^  mentions  the  case  of  a  boy 
of  fourteen  months  who  swallowed  a  shawl-pin  two  inches  long,  which  re- 
mained in  the  lungs  four  years,  during  which  time  there  was  a  constant  dry 
and  spasmodic  cough,  and  corresponding  depression  and  emaciation.  When 
it  was  ultimately  coughed  up  it  appeared  in  one  large  piece  and  several  smaller 
ones,  and  was  so  corroded  as  to  be  very  brittle.  After  dislodgment  of  the 
pin  there  was  subsidence  of  the  cough  and  rapid  recoverj\ 

Lapeyre  ^  mentions  an  elderly  gentleman  who  received  a  sudden  slap  on 
the  back  while  smoking  a  cigarette^  causing  him  to  start  and  take  a  very 
deep  inspiration.  The  cigarette  was  drawn  into  tlie  right  bronchus,  where  it 
remained  for  two  months  without  causing  symptoms  or  revealing  its  presence. 
It  then  set  up  a  circumscribed  pneumonia  and  cardiac  dropsy  which  continued 
two  months  longer,  at  which  time,  during  a  violent  fit  of  coughing,  the  cigar- 
ette was  expelled  enveloi)ed  in  a  waxy,  mucus-like  matter.  Louis  relates  the 
case  of  a  man  who  carried  a  louis-d^or  in  his  lung  for  six  and  a  half  years. 

There  is  a  case  on  record  ^  of  a  man  who  received  a  gunshot  wound,  the 
ball  entering  behind  the  left  clavicle  and  passing  downward  and  across  to  the 
right  clavicle.     Sometime  afterward  this  patient  expectorated  two  pieces  of 

•  476,  1876.  b  218, 1871.  c  476,  1890,  628.  d  133^  1873,  146. 
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bone  and  a  piece  of  gum  blanket  in  which  he  was  enveloped  at  the  time  of 
the  injur)'.  Carpenter*  describes  a  case  of  fatal  pleuritis,  apparently  doe  to 
the  presence  of  four  artificial  teeth  which  had  been  swallowed  thirteen  yon 
before. 

Cardiac  Injuries. — For  ages  it  has  been  the  common  opinion  relative  to 
injuries  of  the  heart  that  they  are  necessarily  fatal  and  that,  as  a  rule,  deiA 
immediately  follows  their  reception.     Notwithstanding  tliis  current  belief  i 
careftil  examination  of  the  literature  of  mtnlicine  presents  an  astounding  nimi- 
ber  of  cases  in  whitJi  the  heart  has  l>een  positively  wounded,  and  the  paticnb 
have  lived  days,  months,  and  even  recovered ;  postmortem  examination,  by 
revealing  the  presence  of  cicatrices  in  the  heart,  confirming  the  original  dia^ 
nosis.     This  question  is  one  of  great  interest  as,  in  recent  years,  there  \m 
been  constant  agitation  of  the  possibility  of  surgical  procedures  in  cardiac  as 
well  as  cerebral  injuries.     Del  Vec<>hio**  lias  reported  a  series  of  experimenlE 
on  dogs  with  the  conclusion  that  in  case  of  wounds  in  human  beings  StttniC 
of  the  heart  is  a  jx)ssible  operation.     In  tliis  connection  he  proposes  the  fol- 
lowing oix?rative  procedure  :     Two  longitudinal  incisions  to  be  made  from  tht 
lower  border  of  the  3d  rib  to  the  up|>er  border  of  the   7th    rib,  one  nm- 
niiig  along  the  inner  margin  of  the  sternum,  the  other  about  ten  mm.  inside 
the  nipple-line.     These  incisions  are  joined  by  a  horizontal  cut  made  in  the 
fourth    intercostal    space.     The   4th,  5th,  and  6th  ribs  and    cartilages  are 
divided  and  the  outer  cutaneous  flaps  turned  up ;  pushing  aside  the  pleun 
with  the  finger,  exjx)se  the  pericardium  and  incise  it  longitudinally ;  sutme 
the  heart-wound  by  interrupted  sutures.     Del  Vecchio  adds  tliat  Fischer  hs8 
collectcKl  records  of  376  cases  of  wounds  of  the  heart  with  a  mortalitv  two  to 
three  miiuites  after  the  injury  of  20  per  cent     Death  may  occur  from  a  few 
seconds  to  nine  months  after  the  accident.     Keen  and  Da  Costa  ^  quote  Del 
A^ecchio,  and,  in  comment  on  his  obscr\'ations,  remark  that  death  in  cases  of 
wound  of  the  heart  is  due  to  pressure  of  effused  blood  in  the  pericardial  sac, 
and,  IxK'ause  tliis  pn^ssure  is  itself  a  check  to  fiirther  hemorrhage,  there  seems* 
as  far  as  hemorrhage  is  conc(Tned,  to  be  rather  a  question  ^vhether  operative 
interierenee  may  not  be  itself  more  harmful  than  Ixmeficial.      It  might  be 
addeil  that  the  shock  to  the  cardiac  action  might  be  sufficient  to  check  it,  and 
at  present  we  would  have  no  sure  means  of  starting  pulsation  if  once  stopiwd. 
In  heart-injuries,  paracentesis,  followed,  if  necessary,  by  incision  of  the  peri- 
cardium, is  advised  by  some  surgeons. 

Realizing  the  fatality  of  injuries  of  the  heart,  in  consequence  of  which  al- 
most any  chance  by  oiM3ration  should  be  quickly  seized  by  sui^:eons  nidier 
than  trust  the  lives  <»f  ])atients  to  the  infinitesimal  chance  of  recovery,  it 
would  seem  that  the  profession  should  carefiilly  consider  and  discuss  the  feasi- 
bilitv  of  any  j)roc<Hlure  in  this  direction,  no  matter  how  hypothetic. 

Hall  '^  states  that  his  exi>erience  in  the  studv  of  cardiac  wounds,  chieflv 
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on  game-animals,  would  lead  him  to  the  conclusion  that  transverse  wounds  of 
the  lower  portions  of  the  heart,  giving  rise  to  punctures  rather  than  extensive 
lacerations,  do  not  commonly  cause  cessation  of  life  for  a  time  varying  from 
some  considerable  fraction  of  a  minute  to  many  minutes  or  even  hours,  and 
especially  if  the  puncture  be  valvular  in  character,  so  as  to  prevent  the  loss 
of  much  blood.  However,  if  the  wound  involve  the  base  of  the  organ,  with 
extensive  laceration  of  the  surrounding  parts,  death  is  practically  instantane- 
ous. It  would  seem  that  injury  to  the  muscular  walls  of  the  heart  is  much 
less  eflScient  in  the  production  of  immediate  death  than  destruction  of  the 
cardiac  nervous  mechanism,  serious  irritation  of  the  latter  producing  almost 
instantaneous  death  from  shock.  In  addition,  Hall  cites  several  of  the 
instances  on  which  he  based  his  conclusions.  He  mentions  two  wild  geese 
which  flew  respectively  J  and  |  of  a  mile  after  having  been  shot  through  the 
heart,  each  with  a  pellet  of  BB  shot,  the  base  in  each  instance  being  unin- 
jured ;  in  several  instances  antelope  and  deer  ran  several  rods  after  being 
shot  with  a  rifle  ball  in  a  similar  manner ;  on  the  other  hand,  death  was  prac- 
ticallv  instantaneous  in  several  of  these  animals  in  which  the  base  of  the  heart 
was  extensively  lacerated.  Again,  death  may  result  instantaneously  from 
wounds  of  the  precordial  region,  or  according  to  Erichsen,  if  held  directly 
over  the  heart,  from  the  discharge  of  a  pistol  containing  powder  alone,  a  result 
occasionally  seen  after  a  blow  on  the  precordial  region.  It  is  well,  however, 
to  state  that  in  times  of  excitement,  one  may  receive  an  injury  which  will 
shortly  prove  fatal,  and  yet  not  be  aware  of  the  fact  for  some  time,  perhaps 
even  for  several  minutes.  It  would  appear  that  the  nervous  system  is  so 
highly  tuned  at  such  times,  that  it  does  not  respond  to  reflex  irritations  as 
readily  as  in  the  absence  of  excitement. 

Instances  of  Survival  after  Cardiac  Injuries. — We  briefly  cite  the 

principal  interesting  instances  of  cardiac  injuries  in  which  death  has  been 
delayed  for  some  time,  or  from  which  the  patient  ultimately  recovered. 

Par6  *^®  relates  the  case  of  a  soldier  who  received  a  blow  from  a  halberd, 
penetrating  the  left  ventricle,  and  who  walked  to  the  surgeon's  tent  to  have 
his  wound  dressed  and  then  to  his  own  tent  250  yards  away.  Diemerbroeck  • 
mentions  two  instances  of  long  survival  after  cardiac  injuries,  in  one  of  which 
the  ]mtient  ran  60  paces  after  receiving  the  wound,  liad  complete  composure 
of  mind,  and  survived  nine  days.  There  is  an  instance^  in  which  a  man 
ran  400  paces  after  penetration  of  the  left  ventricle,  and  lived  for  five  hours. 
Morand  ^'^  gives  an  instance  of  survival  for  five  days  after  wound  of  the 
right  ventricle.  Saucerotte*'  speaks  of  survival  for  three  days  after  injury 
to  the  heart 

Babington*  speaks  of  a  case  of  heart-injury,  caused  by  transfixion  by  a 
bayonet,  in  which  the  patient  survived  nine  hours.     Other  older  cases  are  as 

«  303,  L.  ii.,  cap.  vi.,  266  and  381.  »>  470,  T.  xxxv. 
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follows  :  rEcliise,**  seven  days  ;  the  Ephemerides,  four  and  six  days ;  Ool  de 
Vilars,  twelve  days ;  Marcucci/*  eighteen  days ;  Bartholinus,^  five  dm; 
Durande,"*  five  days  ;  Boyer,  five  days ;  Capelle,®  twenty-six  hours ;  Fahner, 
eleven  days;  Marigaes/ tliirteen  days;  Morgagni^  eight  days;  la  Motle,' 
twelve  hours;  Rhodius,** Riedlin,^  two  days;  Saviard,^^*  eleven  days;  Seii- 
nert,''  three  days  ;  TrillcT,^  fourteen  days ;  and  Tulpius,^  two  and  fifteen  dajs; 
and  Zittnian,"*  eight  days. 

The  Due  de  Berri,  heir  to  the  French  throne^  who  was  assassinated  in 
1826,  lived  several  hours  with  one  of  his  ventricles  opened.      Hia  sui^^eon, 
Dupuytren,  was  reprimanded  for  keeping  the  w^ound  o{)en  with  a  probe  intro- 
duced every  two  hours,  but  this  procedure  has  its  advocates  at  the  present  day. 
Randall  °  mentions  a  gunshot  wound  of  the  right  ventricle  which  did  not  cause 
death  until  the  sixt\'-seventh  dav.     Grant  **  describes  a  wound  in  which  a  ball 
fn)m  a  revolver  entered  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  sternum,  between  the  carti- 
lages of  the  5th  and  6th  ribs,  and  then  entered  the  right  ventricle  about  an 
inch  from  the  aj)ex.     It  emerged  from  the  lower  part,  passed  through  the 
diaphragm,  th(^  cardial;  end  of  the  stomach,  and  lodged   in  the  left  kidney. 
Tlu»  patient  remained  in  a  sttite  of  collapse  fifteen  hours  after  being  shot,  and 
with  little  or  no  nourishment  lived  twenty-six  days.     At  the  ijostmortem  ex- 
amination the  wounds  in  tlie  organs  were  found  to  be  healed,  but  the  cicatrices 
were  (juite  evident.     Bowling  ^  gives  a  case  of  gunshot  wound  of  the  shoalder 
in  which  death  resulted  eleven  weeks  after,  the  bullet  being  fi>und  in  the  left 
ventricle  of  the  heart.     Thompson  *>  has  rej)ortcd  a  bayonet  wound  of  the 
heart,  athT  th(j  n^ception  of  which  the  patient  lived  four  days.      The  bayonet 
entered  the  ventricle  about  \\  inches  from  the  left  apex,  tiTivcrsing  the  left 
wall  oblicjuely,  and  making  exit  close  to  the  septum  ventriculorum.     Rob- 
erts '  mentions  a  man  who  ran  GO  yards  and  lived  one  hour  after  being  shnt 
through  both  lungs  and  the  right  auricle.     Curran*  mentions  the  case  of  a 
soldier  who,  in  1 H09,  was  wounded  by  a  bullet  which  entered  his  body  to  die 
left  of  the  sternum,  betwei^n  the  2d  and  3d  ribs.     He  was  insensible  a  half 
hour,  and  was  enrried  aboard  a  fighting  ship  crowded  with   sailors.     There 
was  little  hemorrhage  from  his  wound,  and  he  survived  fourteen  davs.     At 
the  postmortem  examination  some  interesting  facts  were  revealed.      It  'W'as 
found  tliat  the  right  ventricle  was  transversely  ojKjned  for  al>out  an  inch,  the 
ball  having  penetrated  its  anterior  surface,  near  the  origin  of  the  pulmonaiy 
arteiy  (Fig.  220).     The  l)all  was  found  loose  in  the  pericanlium,  where  it  had 
fallrn  <luring  the  neero])sy.     There  was  a  circular  lacerated  opening  in  the 
tricuspid  valve,  and  the  ball  must  have  been  in  the  right  auricle  during  the 
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fourteen  tiays  in  which  the  man  lived.  Vite  ■  mentions  an  example  of  remark- 
able tenacity  of  life  after  reoeptlon  of  a  cardiac  womid,  the  subject  living  four 
daysafter  a  knife-wound  ]>enetniting  the  chest  into  tilt!  fiericardial  sac  and  pass- 
ing through  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  into  the  opposite  wall.  Boone  ^  speaks 
of  a  gtinsshot  wound  in  which  death  wils  postponed  until  the  thirteenth  day, 
Bullock "  mentions  a  case  of  gunshot  wound  in  whicli  the  ball  was  found 
lodged  in  the  cavity  of  the  ventricle  four  days  and  eighteen  hours  after  inflic- 
tion of  the  wound.  Carnochan'' describes  a  penetrating  wound  of  the  heart 
in  a  subject  in  whom  life  had  been  protracted  eleven  days.  After  deatb  the 
bullet  wiis  found  buried  and  encysted  in  the  heart.  Holly "  reports  a  case  of 
pistiil-slmt  wound  through  the  right  ventricle,  septum,  and  aorta,  with  the 
ball  in  the  Icftl  ventricle.  There  was  apparent  recovery  in  fourteen  days  and 
sudd.-n  death  on  the  fifty-fifth  day, 

Hamilton '  gives  an  instance  of 
a  shoemaker  sixtj'-three  years  old 
who,  while  carrying  a  bundle,  fell 
with  mpture  of  the  heart  and  Iim  I 
several  minutes.  Oii  jKistmorttm  e\ 
aniinatiouauopeninginthe  hinrt  ?  i 
found  large  enougli  to  ailmit  a  bhn\ 
pipe.  Noble  ^  speaks  (jf  duration  t 
life  for  five  and  a  half  days  af  t<  r  ruji- 
tiire  of  the  heart ;  and  there  are  in- 
stances on  record  in  which  lik  has 
been  prolonged  for  thirteen  hours'' 
and  for  tifty-tlircc  hours '  after  a  simi- 
lar injurj',  GlazebrookJ  reports  the 
case  of  a  colored  man  of  tliirty,  of 
powerftd  physique,  who  was  a<lmitted  ptg.  lai.-Wdumi  of  lU-  henn;  survival,  ftPiinwn  .iifi 
to  the  Freedmen's  Hospital,  Wash-  *'  "rrunj. 

ingtou,  D.C.,  at  12,30  a.  m,,  on  Febniary  5,  1895,  Upon  examination  by 
the  surgeons,  an  incised  wound  was  discovered  one  uich  above  the  left  nipple, 
3J  inches  to  the  left  of  the  median  line,  the  incision  being  2  J  inches  in  length 
and  its  direction  parallel  with  the  3d  rib.  The  man's  general  condition 
was  iiiirly  good,  and  the  wound  was  examined.  It  was  impossible  to  trace 
its  depth  further  than  the  3d  rib,  altliough  probing  was  resorted  to;  it  was 
therefore  considered  a  simple  wound,  and  dressed  accordingly.  Twelve 
hours  later  symptoms  of  intenial  hemorrhage  were  noticed,  and  at  8  A,  M., 
February  6tli,  the  man  die<l  after  surviving  his  injury  thirty-two  hours.  A 
necropsy  was  held  three  hours  after  death,  and  an  oblique  incision  j  inch  in 
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length  was  found  through  the  cartilage-end  of  the  3d  rib,  A  simil 
wound  was  next  found  in  the  pericardium,  and  upon  examining  the  heart 
there  was  seen  a  clean,  incised  wound  i  inch  in  length,  directly  into  the  right 
ventricle,  the  endocardial  wound  being  f  inch  long.  Both  the  pericardium 
and  left  pleura  were  distended  witli  fresh  blood  and  large  clots.  Church  • 
n»i)orts  a  case  of  gunshot  wound  of  the  heart  in  a  man  of  sixty-seven  who 
survived  three  hours.  The  wound  had  been  made  by  a  pistol  bullet  (32 
caliber),  was  situated  1\  inches  below  the  manmiary  line,  and  slightly  to  the 
left  of  the  center  of  the  sternum ;  through  it  considerable  blood  had  cscajied. 
The  iK>stm(>rteni  examination  showed  that  the  ball  had  pierced  the  sternum 
just  above  the  xiphoid  cartilage,  and  liad  entered  the  i)ericardium  to  the  right 
and  at  the  lower  part.  The  sac  was  filled  with  blo(xl,  both  fresh  and  clotted. 
There  was  a  raggcnl  wound  in  the  anterior  wall  i  inch  in  diameter.  The 
M'ound  of  exit  was  f  inch  in  diameter.  After  traversing  the  heart  the  ball 
had  i>enetrated  the  diaj)hragm,  woundwl  the  omentum  in  several  places,  and 
become  lodged  under  the  skin  i^osteriorly  l)etween  the  9th  and  10th  ribs. 
Church  adds  tliat  the  "  Index  Catalogue  of  the  Surgeon-GeneraPs  I-^ibrarj' "  at 
Washington  contains  22  cases  of  direct  injur}^  to  the  heart,  all  of  which  lived 
longcT  than  his  case:  17  livwl  over  threes  days;  eight  lived  over  ten  days; 
two  lived  over  twenty-five  days ;  one  died  cm  the  fifty-fiftli  day,  and  there 
were  three  well-authenticattKl  recoveries.  PuqJe^  tabulates  a  list  of  42. cases 
of  heart-injury  which  survived  from  thirty  minutes  to  sevent)''  days. 

Fourteen  instanc(»s  of  gunshot  wounds  of  the  heart  have  been  collected 
from  U.  S.  Army  reports,^  in  all  of  which  death  followe<l  verj'  promptly,  ex- 
cej>t  in  one  instance  in  which  the  patient  siirviveil  fifty  hours.  In  another 
ease  the  jKitient  lived  twenty-six  hours  after  recej)tion  of  the  injur}',  the  coni- 
cal j>istol-ball  passing  thnnigh  the  antiTior  margin  of  the  right  lol>e  of  the 
lung  into  the  |Kjricartlium,  thnrtigh  the  right  auricle,  and  agiiin  entered  the 
right  j>lounil  ojivity,  parsing  through  the  posterior  margin  of  the  lower  lobe  of 
the  right  lung ;  at  the  autopsy  it  was  found  in  the  right  j>leural  cavity.  The 
left  lung  and  cavity  were  j)erfectly  normal.  The  right  lung  was  engorged 
and  somewhat  <M)mpress(.;d  by  X\w.  bltKnl  in  the  pleural  cavity.  The  {M?ricar- 
<lium  was  much  distended  and  <'nntaintHl  from  six  to  eight  ounct^s  of  partially 
coagulated  1)1<mk1.     There  was  a  fibrinous  clot  in  the  left  ventricle. 

Nonfatal  Cardiac  Injuries. — Wounds  of  the  heart  are  not  necessarily 
fatal.  Of  401  cases  of  cardiac  injury  eollectcHl  by  Fischer '^  there  were  as 
many  as  r)0  r(»coveries,  the  diagnosis  being  confirmed  in  33  instances  by  an 
autopsy  in  which  there  were  found  distinct  signs  of  the  cartliac  injun\  Bv 
a  peculiar  :irning(»nu»nt  of  the  fil)ers  of  the  heart,  a  woun<l  transverse  to  one 
layer  of  fib(»rs  is  in  the  direction  oi'  another  layer,  and  to  a  certain  extent, 
therefore,  valvular  in  function ;  it  is  probably  from  this  fact  that  puncttixed 
wounds  of  the  hwirt  are  often  attended  with  little  or  no  bk^eding. 
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Among  the  older  writers,  several  instances  of  nonfatal  injuries  to  the 
lieart  are  recorded.  Before  the  present  century  scientists  had  observed  game- 
animals  that  had  been  wounded  in  the  heart  in  the  course  of  their  lives^  and 
after  their  ultimate  death  such  direct  evidence  as  the  presence  of  a  bullet 
or  an  arrow  in  their  hearts  was  found.  Rodericus  a  Veiga  tells  the  story  of 
a  deer  that  was  killed  in  hunting,  and  in  whose  heart  was  fixed  a  piece  of 
arrow  that  appeared  to  have  been  there  some  time.  Glandorp*  experiment- 
ally produced  a  nonfatal  wound  in  the  heart  of  a  rabbit  Wounds  of  the 
heart,  not  lethal,  have  been  reported  by  Benivenius/^®  Marcellus  Donatus,  ** 
Schott,^  Stalpart  van  derWiel,^  and  WoliF.  Ollenrot  reports  an  additional 
instance  of  recovery  from  heart-injury,  but  in  his  case  the  wound  was  only 
superficial. 

There  is  a  recent  case®  of  a  boy  of  fourteen,  who  was  wounded  in  the 
heart  by  a  pen-knife  stab.  The  boy  was  discharged  cured  from  tlie  Middle- 
sex Hospital,  but  three  months  after  the  reception  of  the  injury  he  was  taken 
ill  and  died.  A  postmortem  examination  showed  that  the  right  ventricle  had 
been  penetrated  in  a  slanting  direction ;  the  cause  of  death  was  apoplexy, 
produced  by  the  weakening  and  thinning  of  the  heart's  walls,  the  effect  of  the 
wound.  Tillaux  ^  reports  the  case  of  a  man  of  sixty-five,  tlie  victim  of  gen- 
eral paralysis,  who  passed  into  his  chest  a  blade  16  cm.  long  and  2  mm. 
broad.  The  wound  of  puncture  was  5  cm.  below  the  nipple  and  2  cm.  to 
the  outside.  The  left  side  of  the  chest  was  emphysematous  and  ccchymosed. 
The  heart-sounds  were  regular,  and  the  elevation  of  the  skin  by  the  blade 
coincided  with  the  ventricular  systole.  The  blade  was  removed  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  and  the  patient  gradually  improved.  Some  thirteen  months  after 
he  had  expectoration  of  blood  and  pus  and  soon  died.  At  the  necropsy  it 
was  seen  that  the  wound  had  involved  botli  lungs ;  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
ventricle  and  the  inferior  lobe  of  the  right  lung  were  traversed  from  before 
backward,  and  from  left  to  right,  but  the  ventricular  cavity  was  not  pene- 
trated. Strange  to  say,  the  blade  had  passed  between  the  vertebral  column 
and  the  esophagus^  and  to  the  right  of  the  aorta,  but  had  wounded  neitlier  of 
these  organs. 

O'Connor*^  mentions  a  graduate  of  a  British  Universit)'  who,  with  suicidal 
intent,  transfixed  his  heart  with  a  darning-needle.  It  was  extracted  by  a 
pair  of  watchmaker's  pliers.  In  five  days  tlie  symptoms  had  all  abated,  and 
the  would-be  suicide  was  well  enough  to  start  for  the  Continent  Miihlig  « 
was  consulted  by  a  mason  who,  ten  years  before,  had  received  a  blow  from 
a  stiletto  near  the  left  side  of  the  sternum.  The  cicatrix  was  plainly  visible, 
but  the  man  said  he  had  been  able  to  perform  his  daily  labors,  although  at 
the  present  time  suffering  from  intense  dyspnea  and  anasarca.     A  loud  bel- 
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Ljwty-hfjuud  c(>uld  lie  heard,  which  the  man  said  had  been  audible  siooe  the 
tiiiK-  i)i  rw^'ption  of  die  injurj'.  This  was  a  double  bruit  aooomp»anyiiig  sy»- 
tole,  aud  entirely  obscuring  the  physical  t^ign^.  Fn»in  this  time  the  man 
Kjx^xiily  failed,  and  after  his  death  there  were  cicratricial  signs  found,  particu- 
larly on  the  wall  of  the  left  ventricle,  together  with  jjatency  of  the  interven- 
tri<'ular  septum,  with  signs  of  cicatrization  aljout  this  rent.  At  the  side  of 
the  left  ventricle  the  rent  was  twice  as  large  and  lined  with  cicatricial  tissue. 

Sielzner*  mentions  a  young  student  who  attempted  suicide  by  thrusting  a 
darning-nt.'edle  into  his  lu^rt.     He  c^jmplained  of  pain  and  dyspnea  ;   in 
twenty-four  hours  his  symptoms  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  operation 
was  deemed  advisable  on  acc^junt  of  collaj>se.     The  Otli  rib  was  resected  and 
the  pleural  cavity  ojK^ned.     When  the  peric*ardial  sac  was  incised,  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  turbid  fluid  oozed  out,  and  the  needle  was  felt  in  an  oblique  position  in 
the  right  ventricle.     liy  pressure  of  a  finger  jkisschI  under  the  heart,  the  eye 
of  the  nc^^nile  was  pressed  through  the*  anterior  wall  and  fixed  on  the  opera- 
tor's fing(?r-nail.     An  attc^mpt  to  remove  by  the  forceps  failed,  as  the  violent 
movements  of  the  heart  drew  the  needle  back  into  the  cavit>\     About  this 
stage  <if  the  ojieration  an  unfortunate  accident  hapjjened — the  icxlofomi  tam- 
I)on,  which  protcictcid  the  exjiosed  pleural  cavity,  was  drawn  into  this  eavitj 
during  a  dee]>  inspiration,  and  could  not  be  found.     Notwithstanding  subse- 
quent pneumothorax  and  extensive  pleuritic  effusion,  the  pitient  made  a  good 
rcK'ov(frj'  at  tli<'  end  of  the  fourth  week    and  at  the  time  of  report  it  was  still 
uncertain  wliether  the  uckmUc  remained  in  the  heart  or  had  wandered  into  the 
iiKHliastinum.     During  th(»  discussion  which  followcnl  the  rejK)rt  of  this  case, 
Ilaliii  sIiowcmI  a  ]M>rtion  of  a  knittiiig-iKHnlle  which  had  been  removed  from 
the  lu^art  of  a  girl  during  life.     The  extrac*ticm  was  ven^  slow  in  order  to 
allow  of  coagulation  along  the  course  of  the  wound  in  the  heart,  and  to  guard 
agjiinst  hemorrliage  into  the  [)ericanlial  wic,  whicli  is  so  often  the  cause  of 
d(»ath  in  punctured  wounds  of  this  orgmi.     Hahn  remarked  that  the   pulse, 
which  l)efore  th<»  removal  had  been  very  rapid,  sank  to  90, 

Marks  **  rc?|)orts  the  case  of  a  stal)-wouncl  |)enetrating  the  left  9th  inter- 
c'ostal  space,  the  dia])hragm,  pleura,  {K»ricanlium,  and  apex  of  the  hearts  It 
was  necessary  to  enlarge*  the  wound,  and,  under  an  anesthetic,  after  removing 
on<'  and  one-half  indices  of  the  9th  and  10th  ribs,  the  wound  was  thoroughly 
j)ac*k<»<l  with  icMloform  gjuize  and  in  twenty-one  days  tlie  patient  recovert*tl. 
LaveiKler*'  mentions  an  incised  wound  of  the  heart  jwnetrating  the  right  ven- 
tricle, from  which  the  patient  rc»covered.  Purj)le  '*  gives  an  account  of  a  recov- 
<»r}'  fn)in  a  wound  jK?netniting  both  ventricles.  The  diagnosis  was  (X)nfirmed 
by  a  necropsy  nine  years  thereafter.  Stoll  *^  records  a  nonfatal  injiuy  to  the 
lu»art. 

Mastin  ^  rejM)rts  the  cjase  of  a  man  of  thirty-two  who  was  shot  by  a  38-cali- 
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ber  Winchester,  from  an  ambush,  at  a  distance  of  1 10  yards.  The  ball  entered 
near  the  chest  posteriorly  on  the  left  side  just  below  and  to  the  outer  angle  of 
the  scapula,  passed  between  the  7th  and  8th  ribs,  and  made  its  exit  from 
the  intercostal  space  of  the  4th  and  5th  ribs,  2\  inches  from  the  nipple.  A 
line  drawn  from  the  wound  of  entrance  to  that  of  exit  would  pass  exactly 
through  the  right  ventricle.  After  receiving  the  wound  the  man  walked  about 
twenty  steps,  and  then,  feeling  very  weak  from  profuse  hemorrhage  from  the 
front  of  the  wound,  he  sat  down.  With  little  or  no  treatment  the  wound 
closed  and  steady  improvement  set  in ;  the  patient  was  discharged  in  three 
weeks.  As  the  man  was  still  living  at  last  reports,  the  exact  amount  of  dam- 
age done  in  the  track  of  the  bullet  is  not  known,  although  Mastin's  supposi- 
tion is  that  the  heart  was  penetrated. 

Mellichamp  *  speaks  of  a  gunshot  wound  of  the  heart  with  recovery,  and 
Ford  ^  records  an  instance  in  which  a  wound  of  the  heart  by  a  buckshot  was 
followed  by  recovery.  O'Connor  reports  a  case  under  his  observation  in 
which  a  pistol-ball  passed  through  three  of  the  four  cavities  of  the  heart  and 
lodged  in  the  root  of  the  right  lung.  The  patient,  a  boy  of  fift)een,  died  of  the 
effects  of  cardiac  disease  three  years  and  two  months  later.  Bell  mentions  a 
case  in  which,  six  years  after  the  receipt  of  a  gunshot  wound  of  the  chest,  a 
ball  was  found  in  the  right  ventricle.  Christison  ^  speaks  of  an  instance  in 
which  a  bullet  was  found  in  the  heart  of  a  soldier  in  Bermuda,  with  no  appar- 
ent signs  of  an  opening  to  account  for  its  entrance.  There  is  a  case  on  record  ^ 
of  a  boy  of  fourteen  who  was  shot  in  the  right  shoulder,  the  bullet  entering 
through  the  right  upper  border  of  the  trapezius,  two  inches  from  the  acromion 
process.  Those  who  examined  him  supposed  the  ball  was  lodged  near  the 
sternal  end  of  the  clavicle,  four  or  five  inches  from  where  it  entered.  In 
about  six  weeks  the  boy  was  at  his  labors.  Five  years  later  he  was  attacked 
with  severe  pneumonia  and  then  first  noticed  tumultuous  action  of  the  heart 
which  continued  to  increase  afl«r  his  recovery.  Afterward  the  pulsation  could  be 
heard  ten  or  12  feet  away.  He  died  of  another  attack  of  pneumonia  fifteen 
years  later  and  the  heart  was  found  to  be  two  or  three  times  its  natural  size, 
soft  and  flabby,  and,  on  opening  the  right  ventricle,  a  bullet  was  discovered 
embedded  in  its  walls.  There  was  no  scar  of  entrance  discernible,  though  the 
pericardium  was  adherent.  BiflS  of  Milan  ®  describes  the  case  of  a  lunatic 
who  died  in  consequence  of  gangrene  of  the  tongue  from  a  bite  in  a  paroxysm 
of  mania.  At  the  necropsy  a  needle,  six  cm.  in  length,  was  found  transfixing 
the  heart,  with  which  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  said  he  had  stabbed  him- 
self twenty-two  months  prior  to  his  death.  There  is  a  collection  of  cases '  in 
which  bullets  have  been  lodged  in  the  heart  from  twenty  to  thirty  years. 

Balch  «  reports  a  case  in  which  a  leaden  bullet  remained  twenty  years  in 
the  walls  of  the  heart.     Hamilton  ^  mentions  an  instance  of  gunshot  wound 
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of  the  heart,  in  which  for  twenty  years  a  ball  was  embedded  in  the  wall  of 
tlie  riglit  ventricle,  death  ultimately  being  caused  by  pneumonia.  Xeedles 
have  quite  frequently  been  found  in  the  heart  after  death ;  Graves,  Learnings 
Martin,  Neill,  Piorry,  Ryerson,  and  others  record  such  cases.  Callender* 
mentions  recovery  of  the  patient  aft^er  removal  of  a  needle  from  the  heart. 

Garangeot  mentions  an  aged  Jesuit  of  seventy-two,  who  liad  in  the  sub- 
stance of  Ids  heart  a  bone  4^  inches  long  and  possibly  an  inch  thick.  This 
ease  is  probably  one  of  ossification  of  the  cardiac  muscle ;  in  the  same  conneo- 
tion  Battolini  says  that  the  heart  of  Pope  Urban  VII.  contained  a  bone  shaped 
like  tlie  Arab  T. 

Among  the  older  writers  we  frequently  read  of  hairs,  worms,  and  snakes 
being  found  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart.     The  Epliemerides,  Zacutus  Lusi- 
tanus,  Par6,  Swinger,  Riverius,  and  Senac  are  among  the  authorities  who 
mention  this  cin^umstauce.     The  deception  was  iK)ssibly  due  to  the  presence 
of  loose  and  shaggy  membrane  attached  to  tlie  endocardial  lining  of  the  heart, 
or  in  some  cases  to  echinococci  or  trichinae.     A  strange  case  of  foreign  body 
in  the  heart  was  reported  ^  some  time  since  in  England.     The  patient  liad 
swallowed  a  thorn  of  the  Pnmus  spinosa  (Linn.),  which  had  ])enetrated  the 
esophagus  and  the  jK^ricardium  and  entered  tlie  heart.     A  j)ostmortem  exami- 
nation one  year  afterwanl  confirmed  this,  as  a  contracted  cicatrix  was  plainly 
visible  on  the  jX)sterior  surface  of  the  heart  al>out  an  in(»h  al)ove  the  apex, 
tlinjugh  which  the  thorn  had  j)enetrated  the  right  ventricle  and  lodged  in  the 
tricuspid  valve.     The  supposition  was  that  the  thorn   had  been  swallowcxl 
while  eating  radishes.     Buck  *^  mentions  a  case  of  hydatid  cysts  in  the  wall  of 
the  lefl  ventric^le,  with  rupture  of  the  cysts  and  sudden  death. 

It  is  surprising  the  extent  of  injury  to  the  pericardium  Nature  will  toleiv 
ate.  In  his  "  Comment  on  the  Aphorisms  of  Hipi>ocrates,"  Cartlanus  says 
that  he  witnessed  the  excision  of  a  portion  of  the  i>eri«irdium  with  the  subse- 
(juent  cure  of  the  patient  Accortling  to  Galen,  Manilus,  the  son  of  Mimo- 
gnij)hus,  rccovereil  after  a  similar  oi>eration.  (ialon  also  adds,  that  Ujwn  one 
(K'casion  he  remove<l  a  i)ortion  of  carious  sternum  and  found  the  pericar- 
dium in  a  putrid  state,  leaving  a  iK)rtion  of  the  heart  nake<l.  It  is  said  tliat 
in  the  presence  of  I-^»ucatel  and  several  theologians,  Franyois  Botta  o{H'ued 
the  ImkIv  of  a  man  who  died  after  an  extendtnl  illness  and  found  the  jwricar- 
diuin  putrefiiKl  and  a  gn»at  jK>rtion  of  the  heart  <lestn>ytKl,  but  the  remaining 
jH>rtion  still  slightly  ]Kilpitating.  In  this  connection  Young  *^  mentions  a  pa- 
tient of  sixty-five  who  in  Januar}-,  1860,  injured  his  right  thumb  and  lost 
the  last  joint  by  swelling  and  necrosis.  Chloroform  was  administered  to  ex- 
cise a  jMjrtion  of  the  niK»rosed  bone  and  death  cusuikI.  i\)stmortem  examina- 
tion reveal(»d  gangrene  of  the  heart  and  a  remarkable  tendency  to  gangrene 
elsewhere  (omentum,  small  intestines,  skin,  etc.).  Recently,  Dalton®  records 
a  remarkable  case  of  stal)-wound  of  the  j)ericanlium  with  division  of  the  intep- 
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',  upon  which  he  operated.     An  incision  eight  inches  long  was 
"  ^^    ti'lie  4th  rib,  six  inclies  of  the  rib  were  resected,  the  bleeding  inter- 
^^  ^^'''y  was  ligated,  the  bhxKl  was  turned  out  of  the  pericardial  cavity, 
'  ^^  ^^^iDg  irrigated  with  hot  water.     The  wound  in  the  jwricardium, 
'^»  two  inches  long,  was  sutured  and  the  external  wound  was  clostnl. 
"^    "followed.     Harris  *  gives  an  instance  of  a  man  who  was  injured  by 
^Ton  falling  on  his  shoulder,  producing  a  comix)und  fracture  of  the 
•'^^^JV  as  the  7th,  and  laying  the  heart  and  lungs  bare  without  seriously 
'^-    "tile  pericardium. 
^^"ture  of  the  heart  from  contusion  of  the  chest  is  not  always  instantly 
-A^coonling  to  Ashhurst,  Gamgee  has  c()llecte<l  28  cases  of  nipture  of 
*-^cvi8,  including  one  observeil  by  himself.     In  nine  of  these  cases  there 
^^^  ftactuK*,  and  either  no  bruise  of  the  parietes  or  a  ver}-  slight  one. 
i*^ricardium  was  intact  in  at  least  half  of  the  cases,  and  in  22  in  which 
^'^Xsise  seat  of  lesion  was  noticed  the  right  ventricle  was  rupturwl  in  eight, 
'  'ft  in  three,  the  left  auricle  in  seven,  the  right  in  four.     The  long(»st  i>eriod 
^^g  which  any  patient  survived  the  injury  was  fourteen  hours. 
^Uiong  the  older  writers  who  note  this  traumatic  injury  art*  Fine,  who 
'  ^lona  concussion  rupturing  the  right  ventricle,  and  Ludwig,  who  rcjwrts 
'^ilar  accident.     Johnson**  mentions  rupture  of  the  left  ventricle  in  a 
^  ^Xysm  of  epilepsy.     There  is  another  si>ecies  of  rupture  of  the  heart  which 
>ot  traumatic,  in  w-hich  the  rujiture  occurs  spontiuieously,  the  |)redisjM)sing 
^9e  being  fatty  degeneration,  dilatation,  or  some  other  pathologic  process 
the  cardiac  substance.     It  is  quite  jx>ssible  that  the  older  instances  of  what 
'^s  known  as  "  broken-heart,''  which  is  still  a  by- word,  were  n^ally  cases  in 
^"^lieh  violent  emotion  had  produced  rupture  of  a  degenerated  (MU'diac  wall. 
^'^right  ^  gives  a  case  of  sjwntaneous  rupture  of  the  heart  in  whicli  death  did 
*ot  occur  for  forty-eight  hours.     Barth  has  collected  24  cases  of  s|X)ntan(»ous 
'iipture  of  the  heart,  and  in  ev(?rv  instance  the  seat  of  lesion  was  in  the  left 
ventricle.     It  was  noticwl  that  in  some  of  these  cases  the  rupturt*  did  not  take 
place  all  at  onc^e,  but  by  n»i)eate<l    minor   lacerations,  death    not   ensuing 
in  some  instances  for  from  two  to  eleven  davs  after  the  first  manifestation  of 
serious  symptoms.     A  mon»  n^cent  analysis  is  given  by  Meyer  of  cases  re- 
ported since  1870  :^  Meyer  collects  25  cjises  of  rupture  of  the  left  ventricle, 
seven  of  the  right  ventricle,  and  four  of  the  right  auricle.     Within  the  last 
year  Collings  **  has  rejwrted  a  ciise  of  idiopathic  rui>ture  of  the  heart  in  a  man 
of  fifty-three,  who  had  always  livwl  a  temjwnite  life,  and  wliose  only  trouble 
had  been  dyspepsia  and  a  weak  heart.     There  was  no  history  of  rheumatism 
or  rheumatic  fever.     The  man's  father  had  died  suddenlv  of  heart  disease. 
Afticr  feeling  out  of  sorts  for  a  time,  the  man  (»xiK»rienc(Hl  seven*  pain  in  the 
precordium  and  felt  too  ill  to  leave  his  bed.     He  gradually  bcvame  worse  and 
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sick  after  taking  food.  Speech  became  thick,  the  mouth  was  drawn  to  the  right, 
and  the  right  eye  was  partially  closed.  The  left  arm  became  paralyzed,  then 
the  right  leg.  The  tongue  deviated  to  the  right  on  protrusion.  The  sphinc- 
ters were  unaflFected.  The  heart  sounds  were  faint  and  without  added  sounds. 
The  man  was  moved  to  a  water-bed,  his  body  and  head  being  kept  horizontal, 
and  great  care  being  taken  to  avoid  sudden  movement.  Later,  when  his 
pelvis  was  raised  to  allow  the  introduction  of  a  bed-pan,  almost  instantaneous 
death  ensued.  Upon  postmortem  examination  prolonged  and  careful  search 
failed  to  reveal  any  microscopic  change  in  the  brain,  its  vessels,  or  the  meninges. 
On  opening  the  pericanlium  it  was  found  to  be  filled  with  blood-clot,  and  on 
washing  this  away  a  laceration  about  \\  inches  in  length  was  found  in  the  left 
ventricle ;  the  aperture  was  closed  by  a  recent  clot.  The  cavities  of  the  heart 
were  dilated,  the  walls  thin  and  in  advanced  stage  of  fatty  degeneration.  There 
was  no  valvular  disease.  The  aorta  and  its  main  branches  were  atheromatous. 
Both  lungs  contained  calcifying  tubercle ;  the  abdomen  was  loaded  with  fat ; 
the  spleen  was  soft ;  the  kidneys  were  engorged,  but  otherwise  healthy. 

Stokes*  gives  the  case  of  a  man  who  was  severely  crushed  between  the  arms 
of  a  water-wheel  of  great  size  and  the  embankment  on  which  the  axle  of  the 
wheel  was  supported  ;  a  peculiar  factor  of  the  injury  being  that  his  heart  was 
displaced  from  left  to  right.  At  the  time  of  report,  aftx?r  recovery  from 
the  injury,  the  patient  exhibited  remarkable  tolerance  of  great  doses  of  digi- 
talis. When  not  taking  digitalis,  his  pulse  was  100  to  120,  regular,  and  never 
intermittent. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  Heart. — The  heart  of  a  man  of  ordinary  size 
weighs  nine  ounces,  and  that  of  a  woman  eight ;  in  cases  of  hypertrophy, 
these  weights  may  be  doubled,  although  weights  above  25  ounces  are  rare.  Ac- 
cording to  Osier,  Beverly  Robinson  describes  a  heart  weighing  53  ounces, 
and  Dulles  has  reported  one  weighing  48  ounces.  Among  other  modem  rec- 
ords are  the  following:  Fifty  and  one-half  ouncc^,^  57  ounces,®  and  one 
weighing  four  pounds  and  six  ounces.**  The  Ephemerides  ®  contains  an  in- 
credible account  of  a  heart  that  weighed  14  pounds.  FavelF  describes  a 
heart  that  only  weighed  3  J  ounces. 

Wounds  of  the  aorta  are  almost  invariably  fatal,  although  cases  are  re- 
corded by  Pelletiin,  Heil,  Legouest,  and  others,  in  which  patients  survived 
such  wounds  for  from  two  months  to  several  vcnirs.  Green  ^  mentions  a  case 
of  stab-wound  in  the  suprasternal  fossa.  The  patient  diinl  one  month  after  of 
another  cause,  and  at  the  postmortem  examination  the  aorta  wai*  shown  to 
have  IxK^n  oj>en(»d  ;  the  wound  in  its  walls  was  covered  with  a  spheric,  in- 
dunitcnl  coagulum.     No  attempt  at  union  had  been  mad(\ 

Zillner**obst»r\'ed  a  penetrating  wound  of  the  aorta  after  which  the  patient 
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lived  sixteen  days,  finally  dying  of  pericarditis.  Zillner  attributed  this  cir- 
cumstance to  the  small  size  of  the  wound,  atheroma  and  degeneration  of  the 
aorta  and  slight  retraction  of  the  inner  coat,  together  with  a  possible  plugging 
of  the  pericardial  opening.  In  1880  Chiari  said  that  while  dissecting  the  body 
of  a  man  who  died  of  phthisis,  he  found  a  false  aneurysm  of  the  ascending  aorta 
with  a  transverse  rupture  of  the  vessel  by  the  side  of  it,  which  had  completely 
cicatrized.  Hill  *  reports  the  case  of  a  soldier  who  was  stabbed  with  a  bowie- 
knife  nine  inches  long  and  three  inches  wide.  The  blade  passed  through  the 
diaphragm,  cut  off  a  portion  of  the  liver,  and  severed  the  descending  aorta  at 
a  point  about  the  7th  dorsal  vertebra ;  the  soldier  lived  over  three  hours 
after  complete  division  of  this  important  vessel.  Heil**  reports  the  case  of  a 
man  of  thirty-two,  a  soldier  in  the  Bavarian  army,  who,  in  a  quarrel  in  1812, 
received  a  stab  in  the  right  side.  The  instrument  used  was  a  common  table- 
knife,  which  was  passed  between  the  5th  and  6th  ribs,  entering  the  left  lung, 
and  causing  copious  hemorrhage.  The  patient  recovered  in  four  months,  but 
suffered  from  amaurosis  which  had  commenced  at  the  time  of  the  stab.  Some 
months  afterward  he  contracted  pneumonia  and  was  readmitted  to  the  hospital, 
dying  in  1813.  At  the  postmortem  the  cicatrix  in  the  chest  was  plainly 
visible,  and  in  the  ascending  aorta  there  was  seen  a  wound,  directly  in  the 
track  of  the  knife,  which  was  of  irregular  boixier  and  was  occupied  by  a  firm 
coogulum  of  blood.  The  vessel  had  been  completely  penetrated,  as,  by  laying 
it  open,  an  internal  cicatrix  was  found  corresponding  to  the  other.  Fatal 
hemorrhage  had  been  avoided  in  this  case  by  the  formation  of  coagulum  in  the 
wound  during  the  syncope  immediately  following  the  stab,  possibly  aided  by 
extended  exposure  to  cold. 

Sundry  Cases. — Sandifort^^  mentions  a  curious  case  of  coalescence 
of  the  esophagus  and  aorta,  with  ulceration  and  consequent  rupture  of 
the  aorta,  the  hemorrhage  proceeding  from  the  stomach  at  the  moment 
of  rupture.  • 

Heath  ®  had  a  case  of  injury  to  the  external  iliac  arterj-  from  external 
violence,  with  subsequent  obliteration  of  the  vessel.  When  the  patient  was 
discharged  no  pulse  could  be  found  in  the  leg. 

Dismukes^  reports  a  case  in  which  the  patient  had  received  13  wounds, 
completely  severing  the  subclavian  artery,  and,  without  any  medical  or  surgi- 
cal aid,  survived  the  injury  two  hours. 

Illustrative  of  the  degree  of  hemorrhage  which  may  follow  an  injury  so 
slight  as  that  of  falling  on  a  needle  we  cite  an  instance,  reported  by  a  French 
authority,®  of  a  child  who  picked  up  a  needle,  and,  while  running  with  it 
to  its  mother,  stumbled  and  fell,  the  needle  penetrating  the  4th  intercostal 
space,  the  broadened  end  of  it  remaining  outside  of  the  wound.  The  mother 
seized  the  needle  between  her  teeth  and  withdrew  it,  but  the  child  died,  before 
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me<1ioal  aid  cmikl  be  tiutimiunt^,  from  iiiterual  hemorrhage. 
pK'Ssurft  ami  tlyi^piiea. 

Rapture  of  the  esopbl^^s  is  attributable  to  many 
mentions  voniitiiig  as  a  cause,  anil  Gucreant''  reports  the 
of  seven,  who,  during  an  attack  of  fever,  ruptured  her  esoj 
In  1 837  Hi-yfelder  n-ixirti-d  the  case  of  a  drunkard,  win 
ruptured  his  es<.)i>)i:i^is  ami  ditnl.  Williams'^  mentions 
only  the  gullet,  bnt  also  the  diaphragm,  was  ruptured  in 
coiintn%  JJaili-y''  and  Fltz"  have  reeordcd  casen  of  ruptui 
Brtrwer'*'  ri'latcs  a  parallel  instance  of  nipturc  from  vonii 
going  cases  were  linear  ruptures,  but  there  is  a  unique 
haavc  in  1724,  in  which  the  rent  was  transverse.  Ziem»se 
have  both  translated  from  the  L:itin  the  report  of  this  ca» 
follows :  The  iKttient,  Ilai'on  de  Wasseiiaer,  was  fifty 
witli  the  exci'ittion  that  he  liad  a  st^'iise  of  fulness  at^er  tak 
he  was  in  irerii.-et  health.  To  relieve  this  disagreeable  fi 
habit  of  tiiking  a  copious  dniught  of  an  infusion  of  "  I 
iix-eai^uaulia.  One  day,  alxiut  10.3(1  in  the  evening,  wht 
8Up[H;r,  but  had  eatc-n  a  rather  hearty  dinuer,  he  was  bol 
sensation  in  his  stomach,  and  to  relievo  diis  he  swallowed  i 
ft)li<  of  \\Vi  usual  infusion,  but  to  no  avail.  He  then  trie* 
by  tickling  the  fauoi.'s,  when,  in  retching,  he  suddenly  felt 
dii^noseil  his  own  cas<t  by  saying  that  it  was  "  the  bur»tin 
the  pit  of  the  stomach."  He  iH'canie  prostrated  and  di 
one-half  hours ;  at  the  neen>]isy  it  was  seen  that  without  a 
ing  signs  of  diseas<>  the  esoitliagus  had  been  completely  rei 
verse  direction. 

Sehmidtinuller'  mentions  seiMinition  of  the  esopliafrns 
and  Flint*  reports  the  histtin,"  of  a  boy  of  seven  who  diet! 
for  wonns  and  eerebrsil  synijrtoms.  After  dt^uth  tlie  c»nt< 
wore  found  in  the  alKlominiil  ciivity,  and  the  esophagus  w 
rated  I'roni  the  stomach.  Flint  believc<l  tlie  se|>nratioii  » 
was  jK)ssibly  duo  to  the  softening  of  the  stomach  by  the  t 
acids.  In  this  oonnc<;tion  may  be  montionod  the  case  rep 
of  a  man  of  twenty-throe  who  had  un  attack  of  heniatvn 
two  years  iK'fore  <]cath.  A  i>ostniortom  was  made  five  hoi 
there  was  so  much  dostruotion  of  the  stomach  by  a  pnwot 
tion  tliat  only  the  ]iyloni-  and  (-anliac  orifices  were  visible 
tliat  tliis  w!L-i  an  instance  of  antemortem  digestion  of  the  s 
iohigists  chiini  is  iin|H)ssible. 
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Nearly  all  cases  of  rupture  of  the  stomach  are  due  to  carcinoma,  ulcer, 
or  some  similar  condition,  although  there  have  been  instances  of  rupture  from 
pressure  and  distention.  Wunschheim  *  reports  the  case  of  a  man  of  fifty- 
two  who  for  six  months  presented  symptoms  of  gastric  derangement,  and 
who  finally  sustained  spontaneous  rupture  of  the  posterior  border  of  the 
stomach  due  to  overdistention.  There  was  a  tear  tsvo  hiches  long,  beginning 
near  the  cardiac  end  and  running  parallel  to  the  lesser  curvature.  The  mar- 
gin of  the  tear  showed  no  evidence  of  digestion.  There  were  obstructing 
esophageal  neoplasms  about  10 J  inches  from  the  teeth,  which  prevented 
vomiting.  In  reviewing  the  literature  Wunschheim  found  only  six  cases  of 
spontaneous  rupture  of  the  stomach.  Arton  **  reports  the  case  of  a  negro  of 
fifty  who  suffered  from  tympanites.  He  was  a  hard  drinker  and  had  been 
aspirated  several  times,  gas  heavily  laden  with  odors  of  the  milk  of  asafetida 
being  discharged  with  a  violent  rush.  The  man  finally  died  of  his  malady, 
and  at  postmortem  it  was  found  that  his  stomach  had  burst,  showing  a  slit 
four  inches  long.     The  gall  bladder  contained  two  quarts  of  inspissated  bile. 

Fulton  ^  mentions  a  case  of  rupture  of  the  esophageal  end  of  a  stomach  in  a 
child.  The  colon  was  enormously  distended  and  the  walls  thickened.  When 
three  months  old  it  was  necessary  to  puncture  the  bowel  for  distention. 
Collins  ^  describes  spontaneous  rupture  of  the  stomach  in  a  woman  of  seventy- 
four,  the  subject  of  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine,  who  had  frequent  attacks 
of  indigestion  and  tympanites.  On  the  day  of  death  there  was  considerable 
distention,  and  a  gentle  purgative  and  antispasmodic  were  given.  Just 
before  death  a  sudden  explosive  sound  was  heard,  followed  by  collapse.  A 
necropsy  showed  a  rupture  two  inches  long  and  tsvo  inches  from  the  pyloric 
end.  Lallemand  ®  mentions  an  instance  of  the  rupture  of  the  coats  of  the 
stomach  by  the  act  of  vomiting.  The  patient  was  a  woman  who  had  suffered 
with  indigestion  five  or  six  months,  but  had  been  relieved  by  strict  regimen. 
After  indulging  her  appetite  to  a  greater  extent  than  usual,  slie  experienced 
nausea,  and  made  violent  and  ineffectual  efforts  to  discharge  the  contents  of 
the  stomach.  While  suffering  great  agony  she  experienced  a  sensation  as  if 
something  was  tearing  in  the  lower  part  of  her  belly.  The  woman  uttered 
several  screams,  fell  unconscious,  and  died  that  night  Postmortem  examina- 
tion showed  that  the  anterior  and  middle  part  of  the  stomach  were  torn 
obliquely  to  the  extent  of  five  inches.  The  tear  extended  from  the  smaller 
toward  the  greater  curvature.  The  edges  were  thin  and  irregular  and  pre- 
sented no  marks  of  disease.  The  cavity  of  the  peritoneum  was  full  of  half- 
digested  food.  The  records  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  London,  con- 
tain the  account  of  a  man  of  thirty-four  who  for  two  years  had  been  the 
subject  of  paroxysmal  pain  in  the  stomach.  The  pains  usually  continued  for 
several  hours  and  subsided  with  vomiting.  At  St.  Bartholomew's  he  had  an 
attack  of  vomiting  after  a  debauch.     On  the  following  day  he  was  seized 
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with  vomiting  accompanied  by  nausea  and  flatus,  and  after  a  sudden  attack 
of  pain  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach  which  continued  for  two  hours,  he  died.  A 
ragged  opc»ning  at  tlie  esophageal  orifice,  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
stomach  was  found.  This  tear  extended  from  below  the  lesser  cur\-ature  to 
its  extremity,  and  was  four  inches  long.  There  were  no  signs  of  gai^tric 
carcinoma  or  ulcer. 

Clarke*  rejK)rts  the  case  of  a  Hindoo  of  twenty-two,  under  treatment  for 
ague,  who,  without  jmin  or  vomiting,  suddenly  fell  into  collapse  and  died 
t^venty-three  hours  later.  He  also  mentions  a  case  of  rupture  of  the  stomach 
of  a  woman  of  uncertain  his  tor)',  who  was  supposed  to  have  died  of  cholera. 
Tlie  examination  of  the  bodies  of  both  cases  slioweil  true  rupturt»  of  the  stem* 
acli  and  not  mere  pc»rforation.  In  both  cases,  at  tlie  time  of  rupture,  the 
stomach  was  emj)ty,  and  the  gastric  juice  had  digested  oflF  the  capsules  of  the 
spleens,  thus  allowing  the  escai)e  of  blood  into  the  abdominal  cavities.  The 
seats  of  rupture  were  on  the  anterior  walls.  In  the  first  case  the  coats  of  the 
stomach  were  atniphied  and  thin.  In  the  second  the  coats  were  healthy  and 
not  even  softened.  There  was  absence  of  softening,  erosion,  or  rupture  on 
the  j)osterior  walls. 

As  illustrative  of  the  amount  of  jiaralytic  distention  that  is  possible,  Bam- 
lx,»rg(»r  mentions  a  case  in  which  70  pounds  of  fluid  filled  the  stomach. 

Voluntary  Vomiting. — It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  some  persons  exhibit 
the  jH)wer  of  contracting  the  stonuich  at  will  and  expeling  its  contents  without 
iiiuisi'a.  Mont^»gre  **  mentions  a  distinguished  memlwr  of  the  Faculty  of  Paris, 
who,  by  his  own  volition  and  without  naus^ni  or  any  violent  efforts^  could 
vomit  the  wmtents  of  his  stomach.  In  his  translation  of  **  Spallanzani's  Ex- 
ptTiments  on  Digt^stion  "  Sennebier  rejwrts  a  similar  instance  in  Geneva,  in 
which  the  vomiting  was  bn)ught  about  by  swallowing  air. 

In  discussing  wounds  and  other  injuric*s  of  the  stomach  no  chapter 
would  he  (^>mplete  without  a  description  of  the  celebrated  case  of  Alexis  St. 
Martin,  whose  accident  has  l)i»en  tlu?  metms  of  (^)iitributing  so  much  to  the 
knowle<lgtM)f  the  physi(»logy  of  digestion.  This  uian  was  a  French  Canatlian 
of  g<Kxl  constitution,  robust  and  healthy,  and  was  employe<l  as  a  voyageur  by 
the  Americjin  Fur  Compjmy.  On  June  1<),  1S22,  when  alnnit  eighte<»n  years 
of  age,  he  wjw  ac^'iden tally  wound(Kl  by  a  discharge*  from  a  musket.  The 
contents  of  the  wea|)on,  consisting  of  jx^wder  and  duck-shot,  entereil  his  left 
side  fnmi  a  distance  of  not  mon*  than  a  yanl  off.  The  charge  was  directed 
ol>li(|uely  forwanl  and  inwanl,  litenilly  blowing  off  the  integument  and  nius^ 
cles  for  a  sjwee  about  the  size  of  a  man's  hand,  carrying  away  the  anterior 
luilf  of  the  (Ith  rib,  fracturing  the  oth  rib,  lacerating  the  lower  ]K)rtion  of 
the  lowest  lol)e  (»f  the  left  lung,  and  |K»rforating  the  diaphnigm  and  the 
stonuu'h.  The  whole  mass  of  the  discharge*  togetlier  with  fragments  of  cloth- 
ing were  driven  into  the  nuiscles  and  cavity  of  the  chest.     When  first  seen 
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y  Dr.  Beaumont  about  a  half  hour  after  the  accident,  a  portion  of  the  lung, 
B  large  as  a  turkey's  egg  was  found  protruding  through  the  external  wound. 
ZTie  protruding  lung  was  lacerated  and  burnt.  Immediately  below  this  was 
aiother  protrusion,  which  proved  to  be  a  portion  of  the  stomach,  lacerated 
nroup'h  all  \iA  nnats.     ThmiiorK  an  nrlfiou  lai*/»A.  A■vrMa<lJ^  *rw  <^niit  a  fore-finffor 
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rf wallowed ;  be  adds  that  two  judicious  surgeons  stitched  the  edges  of  die 
wound  to  the  intejruiiient.s  therehy  effecting  a  cure.  There  is  another  old 
record  '~'^  of  a  gastric  fistula  through  which  &«jme  aliment  passed  during:  the 
{leriofl  of  eleven  year*. 

Archer  ■  tells  of  a  man  who  was  stabl)ed  by  a  negro,  the  knife  entering 
the*  curtilagr's  of  the  4th  rib  on  the  right  side,  and  penetrating  the  stomach  to 
the  extent  of  two  inches  at  a  |>oint  alnrnt  two  inches  Ix'low  the  xiphoid  caiti- 
lag*.'.  The  stomachal  c<jntent<,  c^m>isting  of  bac-on,  cabbage,  and  cider,  were 
evaeiiateil.  Shortly  after  the  reception  of  the  injur}',  an  old  soldier  sewed  ap 
the  wound  with  an  awl,  neeflle,  and  wax-thread  ;  Archer  did  not  see  the 
patient  until  forty-eight  hours  aftemard,  at  which  time  he  cleansed  and 
dn-ssi-il  the  wouml.  After  a  somewliat  protracted  illness  the  patient  recovered^ 
notwithstanding  the  extent  of  injur}'  and  the  primitive  mode  of  treatment. 

Travers''  mentions  the  case  of  a  woman  of  fifty-three  who,  with  suicidal 
intent,  ilivided  her  alxlominal  parietes  below  the  navel  with  a  razor,  wound- 
ing the  stomach  in  two  places.  Through  the  wound  protruded  the  greater 
{Hirt  of  the  lai^T  curvaturc  of  the  stomach ;  the  arch  of  the  colon  and  the 
entire  gn-ater  omentum  were  lx)th  strangulated.  A  small  portion  of  the  coats 
of  the  stomach,  including  the  wound,  was  nippe<l  up,  a  silk  ligature  tied 
al>out  it,  and  the  entrails  replaced.  Two  months  aftemard  the  patient  had 
<|uit4*  n*c<»vered,  though  the  ligature  of  the  stomach  had  not  been  seen  in  tlie 
sto«»l.  Clements  *^  mentions  a  robust  German  of  twentv-two  who  was  stabbed 
in  the  alnlomen  with  a  dirk,  producing  an  incised  wound  of  the  stomach. 
The  ])atient  recovered  and  was  returned  to  <luty  the  following  month. 

There  are  many  cjises  on  re*cord  in  which  injun'  of  the  stomach  lias  been  due 
to  some  mistake  or  accident  in  the  juggling  proct^**  of  knift^-swallowing  or 
swonl-swallowing.  Th(»  n^conls  of  injurit»s  of  this  nature  extend  back  many 
hundnnl  yc-ars,  an<l  even  in  the  earlier  days  the  delicjite  ojx»ration  of  gastrot- 
omy^  sometimes  with  a  succ(*ssful  issue,  wa<  performed  upon  persons  "who 
had  swallowed  knives.  Oniss  mentions  that  in  \')i)2  Florian  Mathias  of 
Bnidenlwrg  n'mov(»<l  a  knife  nine  inches  long  from  the  stomach  of  a  man  of 
thirty-six,  follow<»<l  by  a  suwessful  recover^'.  Glandorp,-**^  fn>m  whom,  {Mi^^i- 
biy,  Ciniss  dcriviHl  his  information,  relati^s  this  memorable  rase  as  being  under 
the  direction  of  Klorianus  Matthaesius  of  Bradenburg.  The  |>atient,  a  native  of 
lVagu(*,  had  swallowiKl  a  knife  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  which  lay  pointing 
at  th(»  siijK»rior  ]K»rti(m  of  the  stomach.  After  it  had  lH*en  hxlged  in  this  po- 
sition for  s<*vcn  wiM'ks  and  two  days  gastrotoniy  was  ]MTforme<l,  and  the  knife 
extracts! ;  tlir  jKitient  n»cov<'n'<l.  In  161.']  Crollius  rej>orts  the  case  of  a 
I^>liemian  (wasiint  who  had  roncealed  a  knife  in  his  mouth,  thinking  no  one 
would  suspect  \w  j)ossc»ss<*d  the  weai>on  ;  while  he  was  excited  it  slipped  into 
the  stomach,  fn)m  wlufnc*  it  subsetjuently  penetrated  thnmgh  to  the  skin  ;  the 
man  r(?covcre<l.     There  is  another  old  ca^e  oi*  a  man  at  Prague  who  swallowed 
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a  knife  which  some  few  weeks  afterward  made  its  exit  from  an  abdominal 
abscess.  Grooch  ^^  quotes  the  case  of  a  man,  belonging  to  the  Court  of  Paris, 
who,  nine  months  aft^r  swallowing  a  knife,  voided  it  at  the  groin.  In  the 
sixteenth  century  Laurentius  Joubert  relates  a  similar  case,  the  knife  having 
remained  in  the  body  two  years.  De  Diemerbroeck  ^^  mentions  the  fact  that 
a  knife  ten  inches  long  was  extracted  by  gastrotomy,  and  placed  among  the 
rarities  in  the  anatomic  chamber  of  the  University  at  Leyden.  The  opera- 
tion was  done  in  1635  at  Koenigsberg,  by  Schwaben,  wlio  for  his  surgical 
prowess  was  appointed  surgeon  to  the  King  of  Poland.  The  patient  lived 
eight  years  after  the  operation. 

It  is  said  that  in  1691,  while  playing  tricks  with  a  knife  6 J  inches  long, 
a  country  lad  of  Saxony  swallowed  it,  point  first  He  came  under  the  care 
of  Weserem,  physician  to  the  Elector  of  Brandenburgh,  who  successfully  ex- 
tracted it,  two  years  and  seven  months  afterward,  from  the  pit  of  the  lad's 
stomach.  The  horn  haft  of  the  knife  was  considerably  digested.  In  1720 
Hubner*  of  Rastembourg  operated  on  a  woman  who  had  swallowed  an  open 
knife.  After  the  incision  it  was  found  that  the  knife  had  almost  pierced  the 
stomach  and  had  excited  a  slight  suppuration.  After  the  operation  recovery 
was  very  prompt. 

BelP  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  performed  gastrotomy  on  a  man,  who,  while 
attempting  a  feat  of  legerdemain,  allowed  a  bar  of  lead,  10  J  inches  long,  1 J 
inches  wide,  and  9J  ounces  in  weight,  to  slip  into  his  stomach.  The  bar  was 
removed  and  the  patient  recovered.  Gussenbauer*^  gives  an  account  of  a 
juggler  who  turned  his  head  to  bow  an  acknowledgment  of  applause  while 
swallowing  a  sword ;  he  thus  brought  his  upper  incisors  against  the  sword, 
which  broke  off  and  slipped  into  his  stomach.  To  relieve  suffocation  the 
sword  was  pushed  further  down.  Grastrotomy  was  performed,  and  the  piece 
of  sword  1 1  inches  long  was  extracted ;  as  there  was  perforation  of  the 
stomach  before  the  operation,  the  patient  died  of  peritonitis. 

An  hour  aft«r  ingestion,  Bernays  of  St.  Louis  successfully  removed  a  knife 
9  J  inches  long.  By  means  of  an  army-bullet  forceps  the  knife  was  extracted 
easily  through  an  incision  |  inch  long  in  the  walls  of  the  stomach.  Gross  ^ 
speaks  of  a  man  of  thirty  who  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  exhibitions  of  sword- 
swallowing  in  public  houses,  and  who  injured  his  esophagus  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  cause  abscess  and  death.  In  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  March  1,  1896,  there  is  an  extensive  list  of  gastrotomies  per- 
formed for  the  removal  of  knives  and  other  foreign  bodies,  from  the  seven- 
teenth century  to  the  present  time. 

The  physiologic  explanation  of  sword-swallowing  is  quite  interest- 
ing. We  know  that  when  we  introduce  the  finger,  a  spoon,  brush,  etc.,  into 
the  throat  of  a  patient,  we  cause  extremely  disagreeable  symptoms.  There 
is  nausea,  gagging,  and  considerable  hindrance  with  the  function  of  respira- 
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tion.  It  therefore  seetnB  remarkable  that  there  are  people  whose  physiologfio 
cuiistniction  is  mch  that,  without  apparent  difficulty,  they  are  enabled  to 
Hwallow  a  sword  many  inches  iouif.  Many  of  the  cxhibitionieta  allow  the 
visitors  to  touch  the  stoniacli  and  outliiie  tlie  point  of  the  saba-  through  the 
akin.  The  sabre  used  is  iiifually  verj'  blunt  and  of  rounded  edges,  or  if 
ahur]),  a  guiding  tube  of  thin  metal  is  previously 
swallowed.  The  i'si»lanation  of  these  oxhibilionB 
in  as  follows :  Tlie  iiistrunient  enters  the  mouth 
and  pharynx,  then  tlic  esophagus,  traverses  the 
canliue  end  of  the  stomach,  and  enters  the  latter 
as  fur  us  the  antrum  of  the  pylorus,  the  small 
F/^tfVff^ttKi^V  euldesac  of  the  stomach.  In  their  normal  state  ia 
- '""'**^~"'  *  the  adult  these  otyans  are  not  in  a  straight  line, 
but  are  so  placed  by  the  {Ukssuge  of  the  sword.  In 
the  tirst  place  the  head  is  thrown  back,  so  that  the 
mouth  is  in  the  direction  of  the  esophagus,  the 
curves  of  which  (lisapjiear  or  become  less  as  the 
swoni  proceetls  (Fig.  221) ;  the  angle  tliat  the 
<.>sophagiis  makes  with  the  stomach  is  obliterated, 
and  finally  the  stoiwich  is  distended  in  the  vertical 
t'te.K'i.-Piwuinnomiiiinii.r  diauiet^'r  and  its  internul  curve  disappears,  thus 
"'ln!"''"'"fi'."'"'^"'i'T*""'"  jwrmitting  the  blaile  to  traverse  the  greater  diam- 
eter of  the  stomach.  According  to  Guyot- 
DauUv,^  tliese  orpins,  in  a  stfiiiglit  line,  cxteiul  a  distance  of  from  55  to 
(i'J  <-iu.,  and  cons(H|uently  the  [HTfiirnier  is  cnuliled  to  swallow  au  instrument 
of  this  length.     The  length  is  dividi-d  as  follows : — 

MimtUikiHl  iil)iir>-iiz, lOtulSetu. 

Esophucnx, 25  to  28  cm. 

DisttiiKli-tl  stouinch 20tt>'J2  cm. 

55  b>  02  cni. 
Tlu>se  acrobats  with  the  sword  have  rendered  ini|>ortnnt  siTvice  to  nietli- 
ciue.  It  wiH  thnuigii  the  gixxl  offices  nf  »  sword-swallower  that  the  Scott-h 
physician,  Stevens,  vi'iis  eniil)l4-<l  to  nuikc  his  ex{M>rinieiits  on  digestion.  He 
iiHisetl  tiiis  assistant  to  swallow  small  metallic  tnlH>s  picreeil  with  holes.  Tliey 
were  tillitl.  according  tn  Heaunmr's  mctli<Hl.  with  pi4>ces  of  meat.  After  a 
certain  Icngtii  of  time  he  would  have  (he  ucmlKit  disgoi^'  the  tubes,  and  in 
this  way  he  nbservMl  to  what  degni'  the  pnM-css  »t'  diircstii>n  lind  taken  place. 
It  Wit*  also  )>nil>ably  the  swnnl-swalhiwcr  who  showt^I  the  physicians  to  wliat 
extent  the  ]iliar%'nx  eonUl  Ih'  habituat<-d  to  contact,  and  from  tins  resulted  the 
invention  of  the  tnl)c  of  Fanclier.  the  fSo]iha}?'al  soutid,  lavage  of  the  stomach, 
and  illumination  of  tliiriorgini  by  electric  light.  Sonu' of  thes*' individuals  also 
have  the  faeiihy  of  s»i>llowing  s<'vcral  |>eblik's,  as  large  even  jis  hen's  qtg% 
antl  iif  disgorging  them  one  by  one  liy  simple  eoiitractiims  of  the  stomach. 
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From  time  to  time  individuals  are  seen  who  possess  the  power  of  swal- 
^lowing  pebbles,  knives,  bits  of  broken  glass,  etc.,  and,  in  fact^  there 
,ve  been  recent  tricky  exhibitionists  who  claimed  to  be  able  to  swallow 


poisons,  in  large  quantities,  with  impunity.     Henrion,  called  ^^  Cassandra/' 
S  celebrated  example  of  this  class,  was  born  at  Metz  in  1761.     Early  in 
life  he  taught  himself  to  swallow  pebbles,  sometimes  whole  and  sometimes 
^  ^afker  breaking  them  with  his  teeth.     He  passed  himself  off  as  an  American 
^Mvage ;  he  swallowed  as  many  as  30  or  40  large  pebbles  a  day,  demonstrat- 
"""ii^  the  fact  by  percussion  on  the  epigastric  region.     With  the  aid  of  salts  he 
^^  would  pass  the  pebbles  and  make  them  do  duty  the  next  day.     He  would 
••  also  swallow  live  mice  and  crabs  with  their  claws  cut     It  was  said  that  when 
"^tiie  mice  were  introduced  into  his  mouth,  they  threw  themselves  into  the 
-^  pharynx  where  they  were  immediately  suffocated  and  then  swallowed.     The 
"  *•  next  morning  they  would  be  passed  by  the  rectum  flayed  and  covered  with  a 
^  mucous  substance.     Henrion  continued  his  calling  until  1820,  when,  for  a 
^  moderate  sum,  he  was  induced  to  swallow  some  nails  and  a  plated  iron  spoon 
*   b\  inches  long  and  one  inch  in  breadth.     He  died  seven  days  later." 
-         According  to  Bonel,  there  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Pichard  who  swal- 
^   lowed  a  razor  and  two  knives  in  the  presence  of  King  Charles  II.  of  Eng- 
4    land,  the  King  himself  placing  the  articles  into  the  man's  mouth.     In  1810 
I    Babbington  and  Curry  ^^  are  accredited  with  citing  the  history  of  an  Ameri- 
I    can  sailor  in  Guy's  Hospital,  London,  who  frequently  swallowed  penknives  for 
the  amusement  of  his  audiences.     At  first  he  swallowed  four,  and  three  days 
later  passed  them  by  the  anus ;  on  another  occasion  he  swallowed  14  of  different 
sizes  with  the  same  result.     Finally  he  attempted  to  gorge  himself  with  17 
penknives,  but  this  performance  was  followed  by  horrible  pains  and  alarming 
abdominal  symptoms.     His  excrement  was  black  from  iron.     After  death  the 
cadaver  was  opened  and  14  corroded  knives  were  found  in  the  stomach,  some 
of  the  handles  being  partly  digested ;  two  were  found  in  the  pelvis  and  one 
in  the  abdominal  cavity.     Par6^^®  recalls  the  instance  of  a  shepherd  who 
suffered  distressing  symptoms  after  gulping  a  knife  six  inches  long.     After- 
ward the  knife  was  abstracted  from  his  groin.     Fabricius  Hildanus^^  cites  a 
somewhat  similar  case. 

Early  in  the  century  there  was  a  man  known  as  the  "  Yankee  knife-swal- 
lower,"  whose  name  was  John  Cummings,  an  American  sailor,  who  had  per- 
formed his  feats  in  nearly  all  the  ports  of  the  world.  One  of  his  chief  per- 
formances was  swallowing  a  billiard  ball.  Poland**  mentions  a  man  (possibly 
Cummings)  who,  in  1807,  was  admitted  to  Guy's  Hospital  with  dyspeptic 
symptoms  which  he  attributed  to  knife-swallowing.  His  story  was  dis- 
credited at  first;  but  afi^r  his  death,  in  March,  1809,  there  were  30  or  40 
fragments  of  knives  found  in  his  stomach.  One  of  the  back-springs  on  a 
knife  had  transfixed  the  colon  and  rectum.  In  the  Edinburgh  Philoeophical 
»  162,  183a  b  383,  igiML 
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Journal  for  1825  *  there  is  an  account  of  a  juggler  who  swallowed  a  knife 
which  remained  in  his  stomach  and  caused  such  intense  symptoms  that  gas- 
trotomy  was  advised  ;  tlie  patient,  however,  refused  operation. 

Drake  ^  reports  a  curious  instance  of  jxJyphagia.  Tlie  person  described 
was  a  man  of  twenty-seven  who  pursued  the  vocation  of  a  "  sword-swal- 
lower."  He  had  swallowed  a  gold  watch  and  chain  with  a  seal  and  key 
attached ;  at  another  time  he  swallowed  34  bullets  and  voided  them  by  the 
anus.  At  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  in  August,  1819,  in  one  day  and  night  he 
swallowed  19  jx)cket^knives  and  41  copper  cents.  This  man  had  commenoed 
when  a  lad  of  fifteen  by  swallowing  marbles,  ^nd  soon  afterward  a  small 
penknife.  After  his  death  his  esophagus  was  found  nornuil,  but  his  stomach 
was  so  distended  as  to  reach  almost  to  the  spine  of  the  ilium,  and  knives  were 
found  in  the  stomach  weighing  one  pound  or  more.  In  his  exhibitions  he 
allowed  his  spectators  to  liear  tlie  click  of  the  knives  and  feel  them  as  low 
down  as  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium. 

The  present  chief  of  the  dangerous  "  profession  "  of  sword-swallowing  is 
Chevalier  Cliquot,  a  French  Canadian  by  birth,  whose  niajor  trick  is  to  swal- 
low a  real  bayonet  sword,  weighted  with  a  cross-bar  and  two  18-pound  dumb- 
bells. He  can  swallow  without  difficulty  a  22-inch  cavalry  sword  ;  formerly, 
in  New  York,  he  gave  exhibitions  of  swallowing  fourteen  19-inch  bayonet 
swonls  at  once.  A  negro,  by  the  name  of  Jones,  exhibiting  not  long  since  in 
Philadelphia,  gave  hourly  exhibitions  of  his  ability  to  swallow  with  impunity 
pieces  of  broken  glass  and  china. 

Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Alimentary  Canal. — In  the  discussion  of  the 

forcMgn  IkkHcs  that  have  been  taken  into  the  stomach  and  intestinal  tract  pos- 
sibly the  most  interesting  cases,  although  the  least  authentic,  are  those  relat- 
ing to  living  animals,  such  as  fish,  insects,  or  reptiles.  It  is  particularly 
among  the  older  writers  tliat  we  find  accounts  of  this  nature.  In  the  Ephemc* 
rides  we  read  of  a  man  who  vomited  a  serpi^nt  that  had  crept  into  his  mouth, 
and  of  another  perscm  who  ejected  a  l)eetle  that  had  gjiiniHl  entrance  in  a  similar 
manner.  From  the  sjime  authority  we  find  instances  of  the  vomiting  of  live 
fish,  mice,  toads,  and  also  of  the  passage  by  the  anus  of  live  snails  and  snakes. 
Frogs  vomited  are  mentioned  by  Bartholinus,  Dolreus,  Hellwigius,  Lentilus, 
Salmuth,  and  others."^  A  Vege  mentions  a  man  who  swallowed  a  young 
chicken  whole.  Paullini  sp(»aks  of  a  pers<m  who,  after  great  pain,  vomited  a 
mouse  which  he  had  swallowed.  Borellus,  Bartholinus,  Thoner,  and  Viridet, 
are  among  the  older  authorities  mentioning  jx^rsons  who  swallowed  toads. 
Hij>p<K'rates  sjK»aks  of  asphyxia  from  a  ser|)ent  which  had  crawled  into  the 
mouth. 

Borellus  states  that  he  knew  a  case  of  a  j>erson  who  vomited  a  salamander. 
Plater  ^'*'''*  rejxirts  the  swallowing  of  eels  and  snails.  Ilhodius  mentions  per- 
sons who    have  eaten  scorpions  and   spiders  with  impunity.      Planchon  • 

•  641,  187.  b  541,  1822,  78.  c  462,  T.  !▼.,  203. 
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"writes  of  an  instance  in  which  a  live  spider  was  ejected  from  the  bowel ;  and 
Colini*  reports  the  passage  of  a  live  lizard  which  had  been  swallowed  two 
days  before,  and  there  is  another  similar  case  on  record.**  Marcellus  Dona- 
tns  *^  records  an  instance  in  which  a  viper,  which  had  previously  crawled  into 
€he  mouth,  had  been  passed  by  the  anus.  There  are  also  recorded  instances 
in  French  literature  in  which  persons  affected  with  pediculosis,  have,  during 
sleep,  unconsciously  swallowed  lice  which  were  afterwanl  found  in  the  stools. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  cases  in  which  leeches  have  been  accidentally 
swallowed.  Pliny,  Aetius,  Dioscorides,  Scribonius-Largus,  Celsus,  Oribasius, 
Paolus  Aegineta,  and  others,  describe  such  cases.  Bartholinus  speaks  of  a 
Neapolitan  prince  who,  while  hunting,  quenched  his  thirst  in  a  brook,  put- 
ting his  mouth  in  the  running  water.  In  this  way  he  swallowed  a  leech, 
which  subsequently  caused  annoying  hemorrhage  from  the  mouth.  Timaeus 
mentions  a  child  of  five  who  swallowed  several  leeches,  and  who  died  of 
abdominal  pains,  hemorrhage,  and  convulsions.  Rhodius,  Riverius,  and 
Zwinger  make  similar  observations.  According  to  Baron  Larrey  the 
French  soldiers  in  Napoleon's  Egyptian  campaign  occasionally  swallowed 
leeches.  Grandchamp  and  Duval  ^  have  commented  on  curious  observations 
of  leeches  in  the  digestive  tract.  Dumas  and  Marques  also  speak  of  the 
swallowing  of  leeches.  Colter®  reports  a  case  in  which  beetles  were  vomited. 
Wright  ^  remarks  on  Banon's  case  of  fresh-water  shrimps  passed  from  the 
human  intestine.  Dalton,  Dickman,«  and  others,  have  discussed  the  possibility 
of  a  slug  living  in  the  stomach  of  man.  Pichells  ^  speaks  of  a  case  in  which 
beetles  were  expelled  from  the  stomach ;  and  Pigault  *  gives  an  account  of  a 
living  lizard  expelled  by  vomiting.  Fontaine,  Gaspard,  Vetillart,  Ribert, 
MacAlister,^  and  Waters^  record  cases  in  which  living  caterpillars  have 
been  swallowed. 

Sundry  Cases. — The  variety  of  foreign  bodies  that  have  been  swallowed 
^ther  accidentally  or  for  exhibitional  or  suicidal  purposes  is  enormous.  Nearly 
every  imaginable  article  from  the  minutest  to  the  most  incredible  size  has 
been  reported.  To  begin  to  epitomize  the  literature  on  this  subject  would  in 
itself  consume  a  volume,  and  only  a  few  instances  can  be  given  here,  chosen 
in  such  a  way  as  fo  show  the  variety,  the  effects,  and  the  possibilities  of  their 
passage  through  the  intestinal  canal. 

Chopart*  says  that  in  1774  the  belly  of  a  ravenous  galley-slave  was  opened, 
and  in  the  stomach  were  found  52  foreign  bodies,  including  a  barrel-hoop  19 
inches  long,  nails,  pieces  of  pipe,  spoons,  buckles,  seeds,  glass,  and  a  knife.  In 
the  intestines  of  a  person  Agnew  ™  found  a  pair  of  suspenders,  a  mass  of  straw, 
and  three  roller-bandages,  an  inch  in  width  and  diameter.   Velpeau  °  mentions 

a  462,  T.  li.,  460.  ^  107,  i.,  22.  c  306,  ii.,  c.  xii.,  222.  ^  458,  T.  xxv.  and  xxvi. 
e  548,  1878,  i.,  676.  t  312,  1864,  li.,  407.  %  476,  1859,  ii.,  337.  ^  318,  Ixvi.,  384. 
1  Quart  Jour.  Calcatta  Med.  and  Phys.  Soc.,  1837,  i.,  291.  J  312,  liv.,  478. 

1^ 538,  zzix.,  93.      1  " Maladies desVoiesUrinaires."      m526,1853.      n  476, 1849,  ii.,  41. 
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a  fork  which  was  passed  from  the  anus  twenty  months  after  it  was  swallowed. 
Wilson  ■  mentions  an  instance  of  gastrotomy  which  was  performed  for  the 
extraction  of  a  fork  swallowed  sixteen  years  before.  There  is  an  interestii^ 
case  ^*  in  which,  in  a  delirium  of  typhoid  fever,  a  girl  of  twentj'-two  swallowed 
two  iron  forks,  which  were  subsequently  expelle<l  through  an  abdominal 
al>scess.  A  French  woman  of  thirty-five,*^  with  suicidal  intent,  swallowed  a 
four-pronged  fork,  which  was  removed  four  years  afterward  from  the  thigh. 
For  two  years  she  had  suffered  intense  |)ain  in  both  thighs.  In  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  in  London  there  is  a  steel  button-hook  3J  inches  in 
l(»ngth  which  was  accidentally  swallowed,  and  was  passed  three  weeks  later 
by  the  anus,  without  having  given  rise  to  any  symptom.^*^ 

Among  the  insane  a  favorite  trait  seisms  to  be  swallowing  nails.  In  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  ^  is  an  account  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  of  an 
idiot  who  died  at  thirty-three.  In  this  organ  were  found  nine  cart-wheel 
nails,  six  screws,  two  jmirs  of  compasses,  a  key,  an  iron  pin,  a  ring,  a  brass 
j>ommel  weighing  nine  ounces,  and  many  other  articles.  The  celebrated 
Dr.  Lettsom,  in  1802,  spoke  of  an  idiot  who  swallowed  four  pounds  of  old 
nails  and  a  pair  of  compasses.  A  hmatic  in  England  ®  swallowed  ten  ounces 
of  screws  and  bits  of  crockery,  all  of  which  were  passed  by  the  anus.  Board- 
man  '  gives  an  account  of  a  child  affected  with  hernia  who  swallowed  a  nail 
2  J  inches  long.  In  a  few  days  the  nail  was  felt  in  the  hernia,  but  in  due 
time  it  was  passed  by  the  rectum.  Blower  ^  reports  an  account  of  a  nail 
passing  safely  through  the  alimentarj'  canal  of  a  Imby .  Armstrong  ^  mentions 
an  insane  hair-<lresser  of  twenty-three,  in  whosc»  stomach  after  death  were 
found  30  or  more  spoon  handles,  30  nails,  and  other  minor  articles. 

Closmadcnc  ^^  rejwrted  a  remarkable  case  which  was  extensively 
quotcnl.^  The  patient  was  an  hysteric  young  girl,  an  inmate  of  a  convent, 
to  whom  he  was  called  to  relieve  a  supjM>sed  fit  of  epilepsy.  He  found  her 
half-asphyxiate<l,  and  believed  that  she  had  swallowtnl  a  foreign  body.  He 
was  told  that  under  the  influ(»nce  of  exaggerated  religious  scruples  this  girl 
inflictetl  |>enance  ujK»n  herself  by  swallowing  earth  and  holy  medals.  At  the 
first  (lose  of  the  enieti(%  the  j>atient  made  a  strong  (»ffort  to  vomit,  whereupon 
a  cross  seven  cm.  long  ap|>earcKl  Iwtween  her  teeth.  This  was  taken  out  of 
her  inoutli,  and  with  it  an  enormous  rosary  220  Cm.  long,  and  having  seven 
nuHlals  attachcHl  to  it.  Ilunt^  recites  a  cast*  occurring  in  a  i)ointer  dog, 
which  swallow(Ml  its  collar  and  chain,  only  imj>erfectly  masticating  the  col- 
lar. The  chain  and  collar  W(»r(»  imnuxliatelv  missed  and  search  made  for 
them.  For  s(»venil  days  the  dog  was  ill  and  n^fnsed  food.  Finally  the 
g:imekeej)er  saw  th(»  end  of  the  chain  hanging  from  the  dog's  anus,  and  tak- 
ing hold  of  it,  he  drew  out  a  yanl  of  chain  with  links  one  inch  long,  with  a 

a  47«,  1S87,  i.,  1109.         »>  Neue  JahrbUcher  dor  dentsclMMi  Mtnlizin  and  Chinirgie,  1883L 

c  59.%  1853.  d  629,  1700-20,  v.  e  47(5,  iRr>«,  i.,  619.  '  230,  1887. 

R  224,  1870.  h47G,  )852.  i  548,  1859,  ii.,  273.  J  476,  1872,  ii.,  837. 
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cross  bar  at  the  end  two  inches  in  length ;  the  dog  soon  recovered.  The 
collar  was  never  found^  and  had  apparently  been  digested  or  previously 
passed. 

Fear  of  robbery  has  often  led  to  the  swallowing  of  money  or  jewelry, 
Vaillant,  the  celebrated  doctor  and  antiquarian,  after  a  captivity  of  four 
months  in  Algiers,  was  pursued  by  Tunis  pirates,  and  swallowed  15 
medals  of  gold ;  shortly  after  arriving  at  Lyons  he  passed  them  all  at  stool. 
Fournier  and  Duret  •  published  the  history  of  a  galley  slave  at  Brest  in 
whose  stomach  were  found  52  pieces  of  money,  their  combined  weight  being 
one  pound,  10  J  ounces.  On  receiving  a  sentence  of  three  years'  imprison- 
ment, an  Englishman,^  to  prevent  them  being  taken  from  him,  swallowed 
seven  half-crowns.  He  suffered  no  bad  effects,  and  the  coins  not  appearing 
the  affair  was  forgotten.  While  at  stool  some  twenty  months  afterward, 
having  taken  a  purgative  for  intense  abdominal  pain,  the  seven  coins  fell 
clattering  into  the  chamber.  H6vin  mentions  the  case  of  a  man  who,  on  be- 
ing captured  by  Barbary  pirates,  swallowed  all  the  money  he  had  on  his  per- 
son.    It  is  said  that  a  certain  Italian  swallowed  100  louis  d'ors  at  a  time. 

It  occasionally  happens  that  false  teeth  are  accidentally  swallowed,  and 
even  passed  through  the  intestinal  tract  Easton  ^  mentions  a  young  man 
who  accidentally  swallowed  some  artificial  teeth  the  previous  night,  and,  to 
ftirther  their  passage  through  the  bowel,  he  took  a  dose  of  castor  oil.  When 
seen  he  was  suffering  with  pain  in  -the  stomach,  and  was  advised  to  eat  much 
heavy  food  and  avoid  aperients.  The  following  day  after  several  free  move- 
ments he  felt  a  sharp  pain  in  the  lower  part  of  his  back.  A  large  enema 
was  given  and  the  teeth  and  plate  came  away.  The  teeth  were  cleansed  and 
put  back  in  his  mouth,  and  the  patient  walked  out.  Nine  years  later  the 
same  accident  again  happened  to  the  man  but  in  spite  of  treatment  nothing  was 
seen  of  the  teeth  for  a  month  afterward,  when  a  body  appeared  in  the  rec- 
tum which  proved  to  be  a  gold  plate  with  the  teeth  in  it.  In  The  Lancet 
of  December  10,  1881,  there  is  an  account  of  a  vulcanite  tooth-plate  which 
was  swallowed  and  passed  forty-two  hours  later.  Billroth  ^  mentions  an 
instance  of  gastrotomy  for  the  removal  of  swallowed  artificial  teeth,  with 
recovery ;  and  another  case  in  which  a  successful  esophagotomy  was  per- 
formed. Grardiner®  mentions  a  woman  of  thirty-three  who  swallowed  two 
felse  teeth  while  supping  soup.  A  sharp  angle  of  the  broken  plate  had 
caught  in  a  fold  of  the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach  and  had  caused  violent 
hematemesis.  Death  occurred  seventeen  hours  after  the  first  urgent 
symptoms. 

In  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London  there  is  an 
intestinal  concretion  weighing  470  grains,  which  was  passed  by  a  woman  of 
seventy  who  had  suffered  from  constipation  for  many  years.     Sixteen  years 
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before  the  concretion  was  passed  she  was  known  to  have  swallowed  a  tooth. 
At  one  side  of  the  concretion  a  piece  had  been  broken  off  exposing  an  incisor 
tooth  which  represented  the  nucleas  of  the  formation.  Manasse  ^^  recently  re- 
ported the  case  of  a  man  of  forty-four  whose  stomach  contained  a  stone 
weighing  75  grams.  He  was  a  joiner  and,  it  was  supposed,  habitually 
drank  some  alcoholic  solution  of  shellac  used  in  his  trade.  Quite  likely  the 
shellac  had  been  precipitated  in  the  stomach  and  gave  rise  to  the  calculus. 

Ber>vick  •  mentions  a  child  of  eight  months  who  was  playing  with  a  de- 
tached organ-handle,  and  put  it  in  its  mouth.  Seeing  this  the  mother 
attempted  to  secure  the  handle,  but  it  was  pushed  into  the  esophagus.  A 
physician  was  called,  but  nothing  was  done,  and  the  patient  seemed  to  suffer 
little  inconvenience.  Three  days  later  the  handle  was  expelled  from  the  anus. 
Teakle  **  reports  the  successful  passage  tlirough  the  alimentary  canal  of  the 
handle  of  a  music-box.  Hashimoto,  Surgeon-Greneral  of  the  Imperial 
Ja])anese  Army,  tells  of  a  woman  of  forty-nine  who  was  in  the  habit  of  in- 
ducing vomiting  by  irritating  her  fauces  and  pharynx  with  a  Japanese  tooth- 
brush— a  wooden  instrument  six  or  seven  inches  long  with  bristles  at  one 
end.  In  May,  1872,  she  accidentally  swallowed  this  brush.  Many  minor 
symptoms  develo{)ed,  and  in  eleven  montlis  there  appeared  in  the  epigastric 
region  a  fluctuating  swelling,  which  finally  burst,  and  from  it  extended  the 
end  of  the  brush.  After  vainly  attempting  to  extract  the  brush  the  attend- 
ing physician  contented  himself  with  cutting  off*  the  projecting  portion.  The 
opening  subsequently  healed ;  and  not  until  thirteen  years  later  did  the  pain 
and  swelling  return.  On  admission  to  the  hospital  in  October,  1888,  two 
fistulous  openings  wen*  seen  in  the  epigastric  region,  and  the  foreign  body  was 
located  by  probing.  Finally,  on  November  19,  1888,  the  patient  was  anes- 
thetizitl,  one  of  the  op<»nings  enlarged,  and  the  brush  extracted.  Five  weeks 
later  the  openings  had  all  healed  and  the  patient  was  restored  to  health. 

Garcia  ^  reports  an  interesting  instance  of  foriMgn  Ixxly  in  a  man  between 
forty-five  and  fifh'.  This  man  was  afllict^nl  with  a  syphilitic  affection  of  the 
mouth,  and  he  eonstnicted  a  swab  ten  inches  long  with  which  to  cleanse  his 
fauces.  While  making  the  application  alone  one  day,  a  s{>asmodic  movement 
caused  him  to  relinquish  his  grasp  on  the  handle,  and  the  swab  disappeared. 
He  was  almost  sufflK?ated,  and  a  physician  was  summoneil ;  but  before  his 
arrival  the  swab  had  desci^ndtnl  into  the  esophagus.  Two  weeks  later,  gastro- 
jHTitoneal  symj)toms  pi-esented,  and  as  the  stick  was  located,  gastrotomy  was 
pn>pose<l ;  the  jwitient,  however,  would  not  consent  to  an  operation.  On  the 
twenty-sixth  day  an  absc*t»ss  formed  on  the  left  side  below  the  nipple,  and 
from  it  was  dischargeil  a  large  quantity  of  i>us  and  blood.  Four  days  after 
this,  iH'lieving  himself  to  be  l)etter,  the  man  beg:ui  to  re<lress  the  wound,  and 
from  it  he  sjiw  the  end  of  a  stick  protruding.  A  j>hysician  was  called,  and 
by  traction   the   stick  was  withdrawn  from  betwei^n  the  3d  and  4th  ribs ; 
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forty-nine  days  after  the  accident  the  wound  had  healed  completely.  Two 
years  afterward  the  patient  had  an  attack  of  cholera,  but  in  the  fifteen  subse- 
quent years  he  lived  an  active  life  of  labor. 

Occasionally  an  enormous  mass  of  hair  has  been  removed  from  the  stom- 
ach. A  girl  of  twenty*  with  a  large  abdominal  swelling  was  admitted  to  a 
hospital.  Her  illness  began  five  years  previously,  with  frequent  attacks  of 
vomiting,  and  on  three  occasions  it  was  noticed  that  she  became  quite  bald. 
Abdominal  section  was  performed,  the  stomach  opened,  and  from  it  was  removed 
a  mass  of  hair  which  weighed  five  pounds  and  three  ounces.  A  good  recovery 
ensued.  In  the  Museum  of  St.  George's  Hospital,  London,^^^  are  masses  of 
hair  and  string  taken  from  the  stomach  and  duodenum  of  a  girl  of  ten.  It  is 
said  that  from  the  age  of  three  the  patient  liad  been  in  the  habit  of  eating  these 
articles.  There  is  a  record  in  the  last  century  of  a  boy  of  sixteen  who  ate  all 
the  hair  he  could  find  ;  after  death  his  stomach  and  intestines  were  almost  com- 
pletely lined  with  hairy  masses.  In  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  March  1,  1896,  there  is  a  report  of  a  case  of  hair-swallowing. 

Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Intestines. — AVhite^  relates  the  history  of  a 
case  in  which  a  silver  spoon  was  swallowed  and  successfully  excised  from  the 
intestinal  canal.  Houston*^  mentions  a  maniac  who  swallowed  a  rust}'  iron 
spoon  11  inches  long.  Fatal  peritonitis  ensued  and  the  spoon  was  found 
impacted  in  the  last  acute  turn  of  the  duodenum.  In  1895,  in  London,®^* 
there  was  exhibited  a  specimen,  including  the  end  of  the  ileum  with  the  adja- 
cent end  of  the  colon,  showing  a  dessertspoon  which  was  impacted  in  the  latter. 
The  spoon  was  seven  inches  long,  and  its  bowl  measured  1 J  inches  across. 
There  was  much  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane.  This  spoon  had  been 
swallowed  by  a  lunatic  of  twenty-two,  who  had  made  two  previous  ineffect- 
ual attempts  at  suicide.  Mason  ^  describes  the  case  of  a  man  of  sixty-five 
who,  afl:er  death  by  strangulated  hernia,  was  opened,  and  two  inches  from  the 
ileocecal  valve  was  found  an  earthen*  egg-cup  which  he  had  swallowed. 
Mason  also  relates  the  instance  of  a  man  who  swallowed  metal  balls  2|  inches 
in  diameter ;  and  the  case  of  a  Frenchman  who,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from 
finding  them,  swallowed  a  box  containing  despatches  from  Napoleon.  He 
was  kept  prisoner  until  the  despatches  were  passed  from  his  bowels.  Denby  ^ 
discovered  a  large  egg-cup  in  the  ileum  of  a  man.  Fillion  ^  mentions  an  in- 
stance of  recovery  following  the  perforation  of  the  jejunum  by  a  piece  of  horn 
which  had  been  swallowed.  Madden «  tells  of  a  person,  dying  of  intestinal 
obstruction,  in  whose  intestines  were  found  several  ounces  of  crude  mercury 
and  a  plum-stone.  The  mercury  had  evidently  been  taken  for  purgative 
effect.  Kodenbaugh  ^  mentions  a  most  interesting  case  of  beans  sprouting 
while  in  the  bowel.     Harrison  *  relates  a  curious  case  in  which  the  swallowed 
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lower  epiphysis  of  the  femur  of  a  rabbit  made  its  waj  from  the  bowel  totk 
bladder,  and  was  discharged  thence  by  the  urethra. 

In  cases  of  appendicitis  foreign  bodies  have  been  found  lodged  ii  ff 
about  the  vermiform  appendix  so  often  that  it  is  quite  a  common  lay  vki 
tliat  appendicitis  is  invariably  the  result  of  the  lodgment  of  some  foiei|i 
body  accidentally  swallowed.  In  recent  years  the  literature  of  this  subject 
proves  that  a  great  variety  of  foreign  bodies  may  be  present.  A  few  of  tk 
interesting  cases  will  be  cited  in  the  following  lines  : — 

In  the  New  P]ngland  Medical  Journal^  1843,  is  an  account  of  a  vermiform 
appendix  which  was  taken  from  the  l>ody  of  a  man  of  eighty-eight  who  had 
ditKl  of  pneumothorax.  During  life  there  were  no  symptoms  of  disease  of 
the  ap}>endix,  and  after  death  no  acUiesions  were  found,  but  this  organ  to 
remarkably  long,  and  in  it  were  found  122  robin-shot.  The  old  gentlemai 
had  bt»en  excessively  fond  of  birds  all  his  life,  and  was  accustomed  to  bolt 
the  meat  of  small  birds  without  properly  chewing  it ;  to  this  fact  was  attri- 
buted the  pn»sence  of  these  shot  in  the  appendix.  A  somewhat  similar  case' 
was  that  of  a  man  who  died  in  the  Hotel-Dieu  in  1833.  The  ileum  of  this 
man  contained  1)2  shot  and  120  plum  stones.  Buckler'^  re]K>rts  a  ca<e  of 
apjK»ndicitis  in  a  child  of  twelve,  in  which  a  common-sizecl  bird-shot  itm 
found  in  the  apjKuidix.  Packard*^  presented  a  case  of  ap{>endieit]s  in 
which  two  piecvs  of  rnsty  and  crooked  wire,  one  2 J  and  the  other  14  inches 
long,  weri'  found  in  the  omentimi,  having  esca|)ed  from  the  apj^endix.  Howe* 
descrilH»s  a  case  in  which  a  double  oat,  with  a  hard  envelope,  was  fbond  in 
the  vermiform  apiKMulix  of  a  boy  of  four  years  and  one  month  of  age.  Pre?- 
cotf  n»j>orts  a  case  of  what  he  calls  fatal  colic  from  the  lodgment  of  a 
cho<'olat(^nut  in  the  apjK'ndix  ;  and  Xoyes*^  relates  an  instance  of  death  int 
man  of  thiii;v-one  attrilnitiHl  to  the  presence  of  a  raisin-seed  in  the  vemiiform 
apiH^ndix.  XcchUcs,  j>ins,  peanuts,  fruit-stones,  peas,  grajjc-seccls,  and  many 
similar  ol)jects  have  been  found  in  both  normal  and  suppurative  vermifonn 
aj>jH*ndi(»es. 

Intestinal  Injuries. — Th(»  degrt»e  of  injury  that  the  intestinal  tract  may 
sustain,  and  after  nvover}-  i>erform  its  functions  as  usual,  is  most  extraordinair ; 
and  even  when  the  injur}'  is  of  such  an  extent  as  to  he  mortal,  the  jx^rsistence 
of  life  is  n^markable.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  in  bull-fights,  after  mor- 
tal  injuries  of  the  alnlomen  and  l)owels,  horses  are  seen  to  strug]gle  on  almost 
until  the  s}K)rt  is  finished.  Fontaine  «^  n^jKirts  a  case  of  a  Welsh  quarrvman 
who  was  run  over  by  a  heavy  four-horse  vehicle.  The  stump  of  a  glass  bot- 
tle was  crushed  into  the  intestinal  cavity,  and  the  bowels  protruded  and  wc» 
bniiseil  by  the  wheels  of  the  wagon.  The  grit  was  so  firmly  ground  into  the 
bowel  that  it  was  imjx>ssible  to  remove  it ;  yet  the  man  made  a  complete  re- 
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ooveiy .  XicoUs  *  has  the  case  of  a  man  of  sixty-nine,  a  workhouse  maniac,  who 
on  August  20th  attempted  suicide  by  running  a  red-hot  poker  into  his  abdo- 
men. His  wound  was  dressed  and  he  was  recovering,  but  on  September  11th 
he  tore  the  cast  off  his  abdomen,  and  pulled  out  of  the  wound  the  omentum  and 
32  inches  of  colon,  which  he  tore  off  and  threw  between  his  pallet  and  the 
wall.     Strange  to  say  he  did  not  die  until  eight  days  after  this  horrible  injury. 

Tardieu  ^  relates  the  case  of  a  chemist  who  removed  a  large  part  of  the 
mesentery  with  a  knife,  and  yet  recovered.  Delmas  of  Montpellier  reports 
the  histor>'  of  a  wagoner  with  complete  rupture  of  the  intestines  and  rupture 
of  the  diaphragm,  and  who  yet  finished  his  journey,  not  dying  until  eighteen 
hours  after. 

Successful  Intestinal  Resection. — In  1755  Nedham*^  of  Norfolk  re- 
ported the  case  of  a  boy  of  thirteen  who  was  run  over  and  eviscerated. 
It  was  found  necessary  to  remove  57  inches  of  the  protruding  bowel,  but  the 
boy  made  a  subsequent  recovery.  Koebererle  ^  of  Strasburg  performed  an 
operation  on  a  woman  of  twenty-two  for  the  relief  of  intestinal  obstruction. 
On  account  of  numerous  strictures  it  was  found  necessary  to  remove  over  two 
yards  of  the  small  intestine ;  the  patient  recovered  without  pain  or  trouble  of 
any  kind.  In  his  dissertation  cm  "  Ruptures  "  Arnaud  remarks  that  he  cut 
away  more  than  seven  feet  of  gangrenous  bowel,  his  patient  surviving. 
Beehe  ®  reports  recovery  after  the  removal  of  48  inches  of  intestine.  The 
case  was  one  of  strangulation  of  an  umbilical  hernia. 

Sloughing  of  the  Intestine  Following  Intussusception. — Lobstein'*^ 

mentions  a  peasant  woman  of  about  thirty  who  was  suddenly  seized  with 
an  attack  of  intussusception  of  the  bowel,  and  was  apparently  in  a  mori- 
bund condition  when  she  had  a  copious  stool,  in  wliich  she  evacuated  three 
feet  of  bowel  with  the  mesentery  attached.  The  woman  recovered,  but  died 
five  months  later  from  a  second  attack  of  intussusception,  the  ileum  rupturing 
and  peritonitis  ensuing.  There  is  a  record  in  this  country  '^  of  a  woman  of 
forty-five  who  discharged  44  inches  of  intestine,  and  who  survived  for  forty- 
two  days.  The  autopsy  showed  the  sigmoid  flexure  gone,  and  from  the  caput 
ceci  to  the  termination  the  colon  only  measured  14  inches.  Vater^  gives  a 
history  of  a  penetrating  abdominal  wound  in  which  a  portion  of  the  colon 
himg  from  the  wound  during  fourteen  years,  forming  an  artificial  anus. 

Among  others  mentioning  considerable  sloughing  of  intestine  following 
intussusception,  and  usually  with  complete  subsequent  recovery,  are  Bare,  ^ 
13  inches  of  the  ileum;  Blackton,*  nine  inches;  Bower, J  14  inches;  Daw- 
son,*^ 29  inches;  Sheldon,'  4 J  feet;  Stanley,"*  three  feet;  Tremaine,°  17 
inches ;  and  Grossoli,**  40  cm. 
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Rupture  of  the  Intestines. — It  is  quite  possible  for  the  intestine  to  be 
ruptured  by  external  violence,  and  cases  of  nipture  of  all  parts  of  the  bowel 
have  been  recorded.  Titorier  •  gives  the  history  of  a  case  in  which  the  colon 
was  completely  separated  from  the  rectum  by  external  violence.  Hinder  •*  re- 
ports the  rupture  of  the  duodenum  by  a  violent  kick.  Eccles,*'  Ely/  and 
Pollock  ®  also  mention  cases  of  nij)ture  of  the  duodenum.  Zimmerman/  At- 
well/  and  Allan  ^  report  cases  of  rupture  of  the  colon. 

Operations  upon  the  gastrointestinal  tract  have  been  so  improved  in 
the  modern  era  of  antisepsis  that  at  the  present  day  they  are  quite  common. 
There  are  so  many  successful  cases  on  reconl  that  the  whole  subject  deser\'e8 
mention  here. 

Gastrostomy  is  an  oix^ration  for  establishing  a  fistulous  opening  in  the 
stomach  through  the  anterior  wall.  Many  operaticms  have  been  devised, 
but  the  results  of  this  maneuver  in  malignant  disease  have  not  thus  far  Ix^en 
very  sjitisfrctorj'.  It  is  quite  i)Ossible  that,  being  an  oj)eration  of  a  serious 
nature,  it  is  never  i)erformed  eairly  enough,  the  jmtient  being  fatally  weak- 
ene<l  by  inanition.  Gn)ss  and  Zi»sas*  liave  collected,  respectively,  207  and 
1G2  cases  with  surj^risingly  different  rates  of  mortality  :  that  of  Gross  being 
only  29.47  i>er  cent.,  while  that  of  Zesas  was  for  cicatricial  stenoses  60  per 
ct»nt.,  and  for  malignant  cases  84  per  cent.  It  is  }K)ssible  that  in  Zesas's 
statistics  the  subjects  were  so  far  advancwl  that  death  would  have  resulted  in 
a  short  time  without  operation.     Gastrotomy  we  have  aln^ady  spoken  of. 

Pyloroplasty  is  an  operation  devised  by  Ileineke  and  Mikulicz,  and  is 
designwl  to  remove  the  ine(*hanic  obstruction  in  cicatricial  stenoses  of  tlie 
pylorus,  at  the  same  time  creating  a  new  pylorus. 

Gastroenterostomy  and  pylorectomy  are  operations  devised  for  the  re- 
lief of  malignant  disease  of  the  pylorus,  the  diseaswl  j)ortions  being  removed 
and  the  i)arts  n^sected. 

Gastrectomy  or  extirpation  of  the  stomach  is  eonsidereil  by  most  sur- 
gcHHis  entirely  unjustifiable,  tw  there  is  s<»ldom  hojw  of  cure  or  pn>s|K'Ct  of 
amelioration.     La  Tribune  M6<licale  for  January  16,  1895,J  gives  an  abstract 

of  I^ngenbueh's  contribution  upcm  total  extirpation  of  the  stomach. 

Three  patients  were  treated,  of  whom  two  died.  In  the  first  case,  on  o{)ening 
the  abdominal  cavity  the  stomach  was  found  wry  much  contracted,  present- 
ing extensive  earcinonmtous  infiltration  on  its  posterior  surface.  Aft<T  divi- 
sion of  the  epipl(x>n  section  was  made  at  tlu*  i>ylonis  and  at  the  cardiac  ex- 
tn*mities ;  the  jH)rtions  removed  n'pr(»sented  si'ven-eighths  of  the  stoniacli. 
The  pylorus  was  stitched  to  the  remains  of  the  eanliae  orifice,  making  a  cavity 
alxHit  the  size*  of  a  hen's  egg.  In  this  case  a  cure  was  aecomj>lished  in  three 
weeks.     The  second  case  was  that  of  a  man  in  whom  almost  the  entire  stomadi 
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was  removed,  and  the  pyloric  and  cardiac  ends  were  stitched  together  in  the 
wound  of  the  parietes.  The  third  case  was  that  of  a  man  of  sixty-two  with 
carcinoma  of  the  pylorus.  After  pylorectomy,  the  line  of  suture  was  con- 
fined with  iodoform-gauze  packing.  Unfortunately  the  patient  suffered  with 
bronchitis,  and  coughing  caused  the  sutures  to  give  way ;  the  patient  died  of 
inanition  on  the  twenty-third  day. 

Enterostomy,  or  the  formation  of  a  fecal  fistula  above  the  ileocecal  valve, 
was  performed  for  the  first  time  by  N^laton  in  1840,  but  the  mortality  since 
1840  has  been  so  great  that  in  most  cases  it  is  deemed  inadmissible. 

Colostomy,  an  operation  designed  to  make  a  fistulous  opening  in  any  por- 
tion of  the  rectum,  was  first  practised  by  Littre.  In  early  times  the  mor- 
talit)'  of  inguinal  colostomy  was  about  five  per  cent.,  but  has  been  gradually 
reduced  until  Konig  reports  20  cases  with  only  one  death  from  peritonitis, 
and  Cripps  26  cases  with  only  one  death."  This  will  always  retain  its  place 
in  operative  surgery  as  a  palliative  and  life-saving  operation  for  carcinoma- 
tous stenosis  of  the  lower  part  of  the  colon,  and  in  cases  of  carcinoma  of  the 
rectum  in  which  operation  is  not  feasible. 

Intestinal  anastomosis,  whereby  two  portions  of  a  severed  or  resected 
bowel  can  be  intimately  joined,  excluding  from  fecal  circulation  the  portion 
of  bowel  which  has  become  obstructed,  was  originally  suggested  by  Maison- 
neuve,  and  was  studied  experimentally  by  von  Hacken.  Billroth  resorted  to 
it,  and  Senn  modified  it  by  substituting  decalcified  bone-plates  for  sutures.  ** 
Since  that  time,  Abbe,  Matas,  Davis,  Brokaw,  Robinson,  Stamm,  Baracz, 
and  Dawburn,  have  modified  the  material  of  the  plates  used,  substituting  cat- 
gut rings,  untanned  leather,  cartilage,  raw  turnips,  potatoes,  etc.  Recently, 
Murphy  of  Chicago  has  invented  a  button,  which  has  been  extensively  used 
all  over  the  world,  in  place  of  sutures  and  rings,  as  a  means  of  anastomosis. 
Hardly  any  subject  has  had  more  discussion  in  recent  literature  than  the 
merits  of  this  ingenious  contrivance. 

Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Rectum. — Probably  the  most  celebrated  case  of 
foreign  body  introduced  into  the  rectum  is  the  classic  one  mentioned  by 
H^vin.^  Some  students  introduced  the  frozen  tail  of  a  pig  in  the  anus  of 
a  French  prostitute.  The  bristles  were  cut  short,  and  having  prepared  the 
passage  with  oil,  they  introduced  the  tail  with  great  force  into  the  rectum, 
allowing  a  portion  to  protrude.  Great  pain  and  violent  symptoms  followed  ; 
there  was  distressing  vomiting,  obstinate  constipation,  and  fever.  Despite 
the  efibrts  to  withdraw  the  tail,  the  arrangement  of  the  bristles  which  allowed 
entrance,  prevented  removal.  On  the  sixth  day,  in  great  agony,  the  woman 
applied  to  Marchettis,  who  ingeniously  adopted  the  simple  procedure  of  tak- 
ing a  long  hollow  reed,  and  preparing  one  of  its  extremities  so  that  it  could 
be  introduced  into  the  rectum,  he  was  enabled  to  pass  the  reed  entirely  around 
the  tail  and  to  withdraw  both.     Relief  was  prompt,  and  the  removal  of  the 
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foreign  body  was  followed  by  the  issue  of  stercoraceous  matter  which  had 
accuniulatcd  the  six  days  it  had  remained  in  situ. 

Tuffet^^is  quoted  as  mentioning  a  farmer  of  forty-six  who,  in  masturfaar- 
tion,  intrcxluced  a  barley-head  into  liis  urethra.  It  was  found  necessarj'  to 
cut  the  foreign  IkkIv  out  of  the  side  of  the  glans.  A  year  later  he  put  in  his 
anus  a  cylindric  snulf-box  of  large  size,  and  this  had  to  be  removed  by 
surgical  methods.  Finally,  a  drinking  goblet  was  used,  but  this  resulted  in 
death,  after  much  suffering  and  lay  treatment.  In  his  memoirs  of  the  old 
Academy  of  Surgery  in  Paris,  Morand  speaks  of  a  monk  who,  to  cure  a 
violent  colic,  intrcKluced  into  his  fundament  a  bottle  of  Pam  de  la-  reine  de 
Hotif/ricy  with  a  small  o[K»ning  in  its  mouth,  by  which  the  contents,  drop  by 
drop,  could  enter  the  intestine.  He  found  he  could  not  remove  the  lK>ttley 
and  violent  inflammation  ensue<l.  It  was  at  last  necessary  to  secure  a  boy 
with  a  small  hand  to  extract  the  bottle.  There  is  a  record  of  a  case  •  in  which 
a  tin  cup  or  tumbler  was  puslied  up  the  rectum  and  then  passed  into  the  colon 
where  it  caused  gjingrene  and  death.  It  was  found  to  measure  3J  by  3^ 
by  two  inches.  There  is  a  French  case  **  in  whidi  a  j^reserve-pot  three  inches 
in  diameter  was  introduced  into  tlie  rectum,  and  had  to  l)e  broken  and 
extracted  piece  by  j>iece. 

CI<H|uet  ^  had  a  jwitient  who  ]>ut  into  his  rectum  a  l)eer  glass  and  a  pre- 
serving pot.  Montanari  removwl  from  the  rectum  of  a  man  a  mortar 
pestle  30  cm.  long,  and  Poulet^^  mentions  a  i)ederast  who  accidentally 
killed  himself  by  introducing  a  similar  instrument,  55  cm.  long,  which  per- 
forated his  intestine.  Studsgaard  mentions  that  in  the  pathologic  collection 
at  CoiM'nhagen  there  is  a  long,  smooth  stone,  17  cm.  long,  weighing  900  gm., 
which  a  j)easant  had  intro<luced  into  his  nK'tuni  to  relieve  im)laj>sus.  The 
stone  was  extnictetl  in  175G  by  a  surgeon  nanunl  Fnuitz  Dyhr.  Jeffreys* 
speaks  of  a  person  who,  to  stop  diarrhea,  intrcKluced  into  his  ret»tum  a  piece 
of  w(kk1  measuring  seven  inches. 

There  is  a  remarkable  case  recjonleil  *■  of  a  stick  in  the  anus  of  a  man  of 
sixty,  the  suj>erior  extremity  in  the  right  hyix)chondrium,  the  inferior  in  the 
concavity  of  the  sacnmi.  The  stick  measured  32  em.  in  length  ;  tlic  man 
recovercMl.  It  is  innx)ssible  to  compr(»hend  this  extent  of  stniightening  of 
the  intestine  without  great  twisting  of  the  mesocolon.  Tompsett^  mentions 
that  he  was  calle<l  to  set*  a  workman  of  sixty-five,  suffering  from  extreme 
rectal  hemorrhage.  He  found  the  man  very  feeble,  without  pulse,  jiale,  and 
livid.  By  digital  examination  he  found  a  hard  Ixnly  in  the  rectum,  which 
he  was  surt»  was  not  ft^es.  This  lyody  he  removed  with  a  i)olyi>-forceps,  and 
found  it  to  be  a  evlindric  candle-lK)x,  which  measuriHl  six  inches  in  circum- 
feren(M»,  2  J  in  length,  and  1}  in  diameter.  The  removal  was  followed  by  a 
veritable  fltHwl  of   feeal   material,  and  the  man  recovered.     I^ne  *  re[K>rt8 
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perforation  of  the  rectum  by  the  introduction  of  two  large  pieces  of  soap ; 
there  was  coincident  strangulated  hernia. 

Hunter  •  mentions  a  native  Indian,  a  resident  of  Coorla,  who  had  intro- 
duced a  bullock's  horn  high  up  into  his  abdomen,  which  neither  he  nor  his 
friends  could  extract.  He  was  chloroformed  and  placed  in  the  lithotomy 
position,  his  buttocks  brought  to  the  edge  of  the  bed,  and  after  dilatation  of 
the  sphincter,  by  traction  with  tlie  fingers  and  tooth-forceps,  the  horn  was  ex- 
tracted. It  measured  11  inches  long.  The  young  imbecile  had  picked  it  up 
on  the  road,  where  it  had  been  rendered  extremely  rough  by  exposure,  and 
this  caused  the  difficulty  in  extraction. 

In  Nelson's  Northern  Lancet,  1852,*'^^  there  is  the  record  of  a  case  of  a 
man  at  stool,  who  slipped  on  a  cow's  horn,  which  entered  the  rectum  and 
lodged  beyond  the  sphincter.     It  was  only  removed  with  great  difficulty. 

A  convict  at  Brest  ^  put  up  his  rectum  a  box  of  tools.  Symptoms  of 
vomiting,  meteorism,  etc.,  began,  and  became  more  violent  until  the  seventh 
day,  when  he  died.  After  death,  there  was  found  in  the  transverse  colon,  a 
cylindric  or  conic  box,  made  of  sheet  iron,  covered  with  skin  to  protect 
the  rectum  and,  doubtless,  to  aid  expulsion.  It  was  six  inches  long  and 
five  inches  broad  and  weighed  22  ounces.  It  contained  a  piece  of  gun- 
barrel  four  inches  long,  a  mother-screw  steel,  a  screw-driver,  a  saw  of  steel 
for  cutting  wood  four  inches  long,  another  siiw  for  cutting  metal,  a  boring 
syringe,  a  prismatic  file,  a  half-franc  piece  and  four  one-fmnc  pieces  tied  to- 
gether with  thread,  a  piece  of  thread,  and  a  piece  of  tallow,  the  latter  presum- 
ably for  greasing  the  instruments.  On  investigation  it  was  found  that  these 
conic  cases  were  of  common  use,  and  were  always  thnist  up  the  rectum 
base  first  In  excitement  tliis  prisoner  had  pushed  the  conic  end  up  first, 
thus  rendering  expulsion  almost  impossible.  Ogle  ®  gives  an  interesting  case 
of  foreign  body  in  the  rectum  of  a  boy  of  seventeen.  Tlie  boy  was  supjwsed 
to  be  suffering  with  an  abdominal  tumor  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg 
under  the  right  cartilages ;  it  had  been  noticed  four  months  before.  On  ad- 
mission to  the  hospital  the  lad  was  suffering  with  pain  and  jaundice ;  sixteen 
days  later  he  passed  a  stick  ten  inches  long,  which  he  reluctantly  confessed 
that  he  had  introduced  into  the  anus.  During  all  his  treatment  he  was  con- 
scious of  the  nature  of  his  trouble,  but  he  suffered  rather  than  confess. 
Studsgaard  ^  mentions  a  man  of  thirty-five  who,  for  the  pur}X)se  of  stopping 
diarrhea,  introduced  into  his  rectum  a  preserve-bottle  nearly  seven  inches 
long  with  the  open  end  uppermost.  The  next  morning  he  had  violent  pain 
in  the  abdomen,  and  the  bottle  could  be  felt  through  the  abdominal  wall.  It 
was  necessary  to  perform  abdominal  section  through  the  linea  alba,  divide  the 
sigmoid  flexure,  and  thus  remove  the  bottle.  The  intestine  was  sutured 
and  the  patient  recovered.  The  bottle  measured  17  cm.  long,  five  cm.  in 
diameter  at  its  lower  end,  and  three  cm.  at  its  upper  end. 
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Briggs  *  n'ports  a  case  in  which  a  wine  glass  was  introduced  into  the 
ri'ctuni,  and  although  removed  twenty-four  hours  afterward,  death  ensued. 
Hockonhull  **  extracted  402  stones  from  the  rectum  of  a  boy  of  seven.  Lan- 
derer*^  s])eaks  of  a  curious  case  in  which  the  absorptive  power  of  the  rectum 
was  utilized  in  the  murder  of  a  boy  of  fifteen.  In  order  to  come  into  the 
possession  of  a  large  inheritance  the  murderess  poisoned  the  boy  by  introduc- 
ing the  ends  of  some  phosphorous  matches  into  his  rectum,  causing  death 
that  night ;  there  was  intense  inflammation  of  the  rectum.  The  woman  was 
s|>e<Klily  apprehended,  and  committed  suicide  when  her  crime  was  known. 

Complete  transfixion  of  the  abdomen  d<K^  not  always  have  a  fatal 
issue.  In  fact,  two  older  writers,  Wisemann  and  Muys,  testify  that  it  is  quite 
possible  for  a  jwrson  to  be  transfixed  without  having  any  portion  of  tlie 
intestines  or  viscera  wounded.  In  some  nations  in  olden  times,  the  extremest 
degree  of  punishment  was  transfixion  by  a  stake.  In  his  voyages  and 
travels,*^  in  describing  the  death  of  the  King  of  Demaa  at  the  hands  of  his 
jxige,  Mendez  Pinto  says  that  instead  of  being  reser\'ed  for  torture,  as  were 
his  successors  Ravaillac,  and  Geranl,  the  slayer  of  William  the  Silent,  the 
assassin  was  impaled  alive  with  a  long  stake  which  was  thrust  in  at  his  funda- 
ment and  came  out  at  the  nai)e  of  his  neck.  There  is  a  record  *  of  a  man  of 
twenty-five,  a  soldier  in  the  Chinese  war  of  1860,  who,  in  falling  from  his 
horse,  was  accidentally  transfixed  by  a  bayonet.  The  steel  entered  his  back 
two  inches  to  the  left  of  the  last  dorsal  vertebra,  and  reappeared  two  inches 
to  the  left  and  below  the  umbilicus ;  as  there  was  no  symptom  of  viscend 
wound  there  were  apparently  no  injuries  except  jx^rforation  of  the  parietes 
and  the  peritoneum.     The  man  recovered  promptly. 

Ross^  re}M)rts  a  case  of  transfixion  in  a  young  male  aborigine,  a  native  of 
New  South  Wales,  who  had  receive<l  a  spear-wound  in  the  epigastrium  dur- 
ing a  (piarrc*! ;  extnu^tion  was  impossible  because  of  the  shar|>-jK>inted  barbs ; 
the  sjH^ar  was,  then^fore,  saweil  off,  and  was  removed  iH>steriorly  by  means 
of  a  small  incision.  The  e<lges  of  the  wound  won.^  cleanstd,  stitched,  and  a 
compress  and  bandage  applie<l.  During  the  night  the  patient  escaped  and 
joiiKnl  his  comrades  in  the  camp,  and  on  the  si^eond  day  was  suffering  with 
nidiating  jKiins  and  distention.  The  following  day  it  was  found  dmt  the 
stitches  and  plaster  had  been  removinl,  and  the  anterior  wound  was  gaping 
and  contain(Kl  an  i(»horous  discharge.  The  |>atieiit  was  bathing  the  wound 
with  a  di»e<K*tion  of  the  leav(»s  of  the  rwl-guiu  in^,  Notwithstanding  that 
the  sjK'jir  m(»:isur(H:l  seven  inclu*s,  and  the  interfenaicc  of  treatment,  the  al)- 
doniinal  wound  elos<Hl  on  the  sixth  day,  and  recover}'  was  uniuterni|)ted. 
Gilkrist  ^  mentions  an  instance  in  which  a  ramrod  was  fireil  into  a  soldier'fl 
alnlomen,  its  extremity  hnlging  in  the  si>inal  column,  without  causing  the 
slightest  evidence  of  wounds  of  the  intestines  or  viset^ra.     A  minute  postmop- 
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tem  examination  was  held  some  time  afterward,  the  soldier  having  died  by 
drowning,  but  the  results  were  absolutely  negative  as  regards  any  injury 
done  by  the  passage  of  tlie  ramrod. 

Humphreys*  says  that  a  boy  of  eleven,  while  "playing  soldier"  with  an- 
other boy,  accidentally  fell  on  a  rick-stake.  The  stake  was  slightly  curved 
at  its  upper  part,  being  43  inches  long  and  three  inches  in  circumference,  and 
sharp-pointed  at  its  extremity.  As  much  as  17^  inches  entered  the  body  of 
the  lad.  The  stake  entered  just  in  front  of  the  right  spermatic  cord,  passed 
beneath  Poupart's  ligament  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  traversed  the 
whole  cavity  across  to  the  left  side ;  it  then  entered  the  thorax  by  perforating 
the  diaphragm,  displaced  the  heart  by  pushing  it  to  tlie  right  of  the  ster- 
num, and  pierced  the  left  lung.  It  then  passed  anteriorly  under  the 
muscles  and  integument  in  the  axillary  space,  along  the  upper  third  of  the 
humerus,  which  was  extended  Ixjyond  the  head,  the  external  skin  not  being 
ruptured.  The  stick  remained  in  situ  for  four  hours  before  attempts  at  ex- 
traction were  made.  On  account  of  the  displacement  of  the  heart  it  was  de- 
cided not  to  give  chloroform.  The  boy  was  held  down  by  four  men,  and 
Humphreys  and  his  assistant  made  all  the  traction  in  their  power.  After 
removal  not  more  than  a  teaspoonful  of  blood  followe<l.  The  heart  still 
remained  displaced,  and  a  lump  of  intestine  about  the  size  of  an  orange  pro- 
truded from  the  wound  and  was  replaced.  The  boy  made  a  slow  and  uninter- 
rupted recovery,  and  in  six  weeks  was  able  to  sit  up.  The  testicle  sloughed, 
but  five  months  later,  when  the  boy  was  examined,  he  was  free  from  pain  and 
able  to  walk.  There  was  a  slight  enlargement  of  the  abdomen  and  a  cica- 
trix of  the  wound  in  the  right  groin.  The  right  testicle  was  absent,  and  the 
apex  of  the  heart  was  displaced  about  an  inch. 

Woodbury  ^  reports  the  case  of  a  girl  of  fourteen,  who  fell  seven  or  eight 
feet  directly  upon  an  erect  stake  in  a  cart ;  the  tuberosity  was  first  struck, 
and  then  the  stake  passed  into  the  anus,  up  the  rectum  for  two  inches,  thence 
through  the  rectal  wall,  and  through  the  body  in  an  obliquely  upward  direc- 
tion. Striking  the  ribs  near  the  left  nipple  it  fractured  three,  and  made  its 
exit.  The  stake  was  three  inches  in  circumference,  and  27  inches  of  its 
length  passed  into  the  body,  six  or  seven  inches  emerging  from  the  chest. 
This  girl  recovered  so  rapidly  that  she  was  able  to  attend  school  six  weeks 
afterward.  In  a  case  reported  by  Bailey  ^  a  middle-aged  woman,  while  slid- 
ing down  a  hay-stack,  struck  directly  upon  a  pitchfork  handle  which  entered 
the  vagina ;  the  whole  weight  of  the  woman  was  successfully  maintained  by 
the  cellular  tissue  of  the  uterovaginal  culdesac. 

Minot  ^  speaks  of  the  passage  of  one  prong  of  a  pitchfork  through  the  body 
of  a  man  of  twenty-one,  from  the  perineum  to  the  umbilicus ;  the  man  recovered. 

Hamilton  ®  reports  a  case  of  laceration  of  the  perineum  with  penetration 
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of  the  pelvic  cavity  to  the  depth  of  ten  inches  by  a  stick  f  inch  thick. 
Prowse  •  mentions  the  history  of  a  case  of  impalement  in  a  man  of  thirty-four, 
who,  coming  down  a  hay -stack,  alighted  on  the  handle  of  a  pitchfork  \rhich 
stnick  him  in  the  middle  of  the  scrotum,  and  passed  up  between  the  skin  and 
fascia  to  the  10th  rib.     Recovery  was  prompt. 

There  are  st»veral  cases  on  record  in  which  extensive  wounds  of  the  ab- 
dominal i>arietes  with  protrusion  and  injur}"  to  the  intestine  have  not  been 
foll()W(Hl  by  death.  Injuries  to  the  intestines  themsi^lves  have  already  been 
siH)ken  of,  but  there  are  several  cases  of  evisceration  worthy  of  record. 

Doughty  ^  says  that  at  midnight  on  June  7,  18()8,  he  was  called  to  see  a 
man  who  had  been  stabbed  in  a  street  altenuition  with  a  negro.  When  first 
seen  in  the  street,  the  patient  was  lying  on  his  back  with  his  abdomen  ex- 
posed, from  which  protruded  an  enonnous  mass  of  intestines,  which  were 
covered  with  sand  and  grit ;  the  snudl  intestine  (ileum)  was  incised  at  one 
|H)int  and  scratchetl  at  another  by  the  passing  knife.  The  incision,  about  an 
inch  in  length,  was  closed  with  a  single  stitch  of  silk  thread,  and  after  thor- 
ough cleansing  the  whole  mass  was  returned  to  the  alxlominal  cavity.  In 
this  hernial  protrusion  were  recognized  four  or  five  feet  of  the  ileum,  the 
ce<'um  with  its  app<»ndix,  part  of  the  ascending  colon  with  corresponding  por- 
tions of  the  mesentery ;  the  distribution  of  the  8up<»rior  mesentery,  made 
more  appari»nt  by  its  living  pulsation,  was  more  lx»autifully  displayed  in  its 
succession  of  arches  than  in  any  dissection  that  Doughty  had  ever  witnessed. 
Notwithstanding  the  extent  of  his  injuries  the  jKitient  recovered,  and  at  last 
rejH>rts  was  doing  finely. 

IJjiriK^s  ^'  rejK^rts  the  historj'  of  a  negro  of  twenty-five  who  was  admitted 
to  the  Freedmen's  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  May  15,  1867,  suffering  from  an 
incisiil  wound  of  the  alKlomen,  from  which  jirotrudtnl  eight  inches  of  colon, 
all  of  the  stonia(*h,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  small  intestines.  Alxnit  i\ 
fwt  of  the  small  intestine,  having  a  whitish  color,  app(»ared  to  be  filled  with 
fiMKl  and  had  much  of  the  chanicteristic  feeling  of  a  sjiusagc^  The  rest  of  the 
small  intestine  had  a  dark-bmwn  color,  and  the  stomach  and  colon,  distoiKled 
with  g:is,  were  lead(»n-c<^lore<l.  The  viscem  had  Ikh^u  exjM)s<Hl  to  the  atmos|)here 
for  over  an  hour.  Having  nothing  but  vo\i\  Mississippi  water  to  wash  them 
with,  Ifcirnes  pr(»ferre<l  returning  the  int<»stines  without  any  attempt  at  re- 
moving bl<MKl  and  dirt  further  than  wiping  with  a  rambri(»  handkerchief  and 
the  stripping  th(»y  would  naturally  be  subj(H'tc<l  to  in  iR'ing  retume<l  thnmgh 
the  o|H*ning.  In  ten  minutes  they  were  n»tiirniHl  ;  they  wen*  (nin»fully  ox- 
amine<l  inch  bv  inch  for  anv  wound,  but  none  was  found.  Three*  silver  sutures 
were  jxisseil  through  the  skin,  and  a  firm  compress  a pp  11*^1.  The  [Kitient  went 
to  sliH'p  shortly  after  his  wound  was  dn»ssed,  and  never  had  a  single  sul)sec|Uont 
bad  symptom  ;  he  was  disehargtHl  on  May  2  Ith,  the  wound  being  entirely 
healed,  with  the  exception  of  a  cartilage  of  a  rib  which  had  not  reunited. 

a  2-24.  1884,  ii. ,  20.  b  847,  93.  «  847,  95. 
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Rogers*  mentions  the  case  of  a  carpenter  of  thirty-six  who  was  struck 
by  a  missile  thrown  by  a  circular  saw,  making  a  wound  two  inches  above  the 
umbilicus  and  to  the  left.  Through  the  opening  a  mass  of  intestines  and  a 
portion  of  the  liver,  attached  by  a  pedicle,  protruded.  A  portion  of  the  liver 
was  detached,  and  the  liver,  as  well  as  the  intestines,  were  replaced,  and  the 
man  recovered. 

Baillie,^  Bhad(X)ry,'^  Barker,  Edmundson,*^  Johnson,®  and  others,  record 
instances  of  abdominal  wounds  accompanied  by  extensive  protrusion  of  the 
intestines,  and  recovery.  Shah  ^  mentions  an  abdominal  wound  with  protru- 
sion of  three  feet  of  small  intestine.  By  treatment  with  ice,  phenol,  and 
opium,  recovery  was  effected  without  i)eritonitis. 

Among  nonfatal  perforating  gunshot  wounds  of  the  abdomen,  Lo- 

ring  ^  reports  the  case  of  a  private  in  the  First  Artillery  who  recovered  afix?r 
a  double  gunshot  perforation  of  the  alxlomen.  One  of  the  balls  entered 
b\  inches  to  the  left  of  the  umbilicus,  and  two  inches  above  the  crest  of  the 
ilium,  making  its  exit  two  inches  above  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  on  a  line  with 
and  two  inches  from  the  4th  lumbar  vertebra.  The  other  ball  entered  four 
inches  below  and  to  the  rear  of  the  left  nipple,  making  its  exit  four  inches 
directly  below  the  point  of  entmnce.  In  their  passages  these  balls  did  not 
wound  any  of  the  viscera,  and  with  the  exception  of  traumatic  fever  there 
was  no  disturbance  of  the  health  of  the  patient.  Schell  ^  records  the  case 
of  a  soldier  who  was  wounded  July  3,  1867,  by  a  conoid  ball  from  a  Rem- 
ington revolver  of  the  Army  pattern.  The  ball  entered  on  the  left  side  of 
the  abdomen,  its  lower  edge  grazing  the  center  of  Poupart's  ligament,  and 
passing  backward,  inward,  and  slightly  upward,  emerged  one  inch  to  the 
left  of  the  spinous  process  of  the  sacrum.  On  July  6th  all  the  symptoms 
of  peritonitis  made  their  appearance.  On  July  11th  there  was  free  dis- 
charge of  fecal  matter  from  both  anterior  and  posterior  wounds.  This 
discharge  continued  for  three  days  and  then  ceased.  By  August  12th  both 
wounds  were  entirely  healed.  Mincer*  reports  a  case  of  a  wound  from  a 
revolver-ball  entering  the  abdomen,  passing  through  the  colon,  and  extracted 
just  above  the  right  ilium.  Under  simple  treatment  the  patient  recovered 
and  was  returned  to  duty  about  ten  weeks  afterward. 

There  are  a  number  of  cases  on  record  in  which  a  bullet  entering  the 

abdominal  cavity  is  subsequently  voided  either  by  the  bladder  or  by  the 

bowel.  Ducachet  J  mentions  two  cases  at  the  Georgetown  Seminary  Hospital 
during  the  late  war  in  which  Mini6  balls  entering  the  abdominal  wall  were 
voided  by  the  anus  in  a  much  battered  condition.  Bartlett  ^  reports  the  case 
of  a  young  man  who  was  accidentally  shot  in  the  abdomen  with  a  Colt's  re- 
volver.    Immediately  after  the  accident  he  complained  of  constant  and  press- 
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ing  desire  to  void  his  urine.  While  urinating  on  the  evening  of  the  third 
day,  the  ball  escaped  from  the  urethra  and  fell  with  a  click  into  the  chamber. 
After  the  discharge  of  the  ball  the  intolerable  symptoms  improved,  and  in 
two  or  thr(»e  weeks  there  was  complete  vecovQvy,  Hoag  mentions  a  man  who 
was  wounded  by  a  round  musket-ball  weighing  400  grains.  It  liad  evidently 
passed  through  the  lung  and  diaphragm  and  entered  the  albuentaiy  canal ; 
it  was  voided  by  the  rectum  five  days  after  the  injur}\  Lenox  *  mentions 
the  fact  of  a  bullet  entering  the  abdominal  wall  and  subsequently  being 
passed  from  the  rectum.  Day  and  Judkins  report  similar  cases.  Rundle  ^ 
speaks  of  the  lodgment  of  a  bullet,  and  its  escai)e,  after  a  period  of  seven  and 
one-half  years,  into  the  alimentary  canal,  causing  internal  strangulation  and 
death. 

Wounds  of  the  liver  often  end  very  happily,  and  there  are  many  cases 
on  record  in  which  such  injuries  have  been  followed  by  recoverj',  even  when 
associated  with  considerable  loss  of  liver-substance.  In  tlie  older  records, 
Glandorp^^  and  Scultetus  mention  cures  after  large  wounds  of  the  liven 
Fabricius  Hildanus  reports  a  case  that  ended  happily,  in  which  a  piece  of  liver 
was  found  in  the  wound,  having  been  separated  by  a  sword-thrust.  There  is 
a  remarkable  example*^  of  recoveiy  after  multiple  visceral  wounds,  self-in- 
fli(^ted  by  a  lunatic.  This  man  had  18  wounds,  14  having  jwnetratcKl  the 
alnlomen,  the  liver,  colon,  and  the  jejunum  being  injured  ;  by  frequent  bleed- 
ing, strict  regimen,  dressing,  etc.,  he  recovered  his  health  and  senses,  but 
n»lapsing  a  year  and  a  half  later,  he  again  attempted  suicide,  which  gave  the 
opportunity  for  a  [x)stmortem  to  learn  the  extent  of  tlie  original  injuries. 
IMater,*^^"*  Schenck,  Cabrolius,-^'*  the  Ephemerides,  and  Nolleson**  mention 
r(»covery  after  wounds  of  the  liver.  Salmuth"*'^  and  the  Ephemerides 
reiK)rt  questionable  instances  in  which  jiortions  of  the  liver  were  ejected  in 
violent  vomiting.  iraci>herson  *^  describes  a  wound  of  the  liver  occurring  in 
a  Hind(M)  of  sixty  who  luid  been  struck  by  a  spear.  A  jmrtion  of  the  liver 
was  protniding,  and  a  piece  weighing  1 J  ounces  was  removeil,  complete  re- 
covery following. 

Postempski  "^  mentions  a  wise  of  suture  of  the  liver  after  a  stab- wound.  Six 
sutures  of  chn)micized  cat-gut  were  cart»fully  tightened  and  fastened  with  a 
single  loop.  The  jxitient  left  his  lx»il  on  the  sixth  day  and  completely  recov- 
enKl.  Gann*^  n»j>orts  a  cjist*  of  harj)oon-w<)un<l  of  the  liver.  While  in  a 
dory  siK^aring  fish  in  the  liio  Nuevo,  after  a  sudden  hirch  of  the  boat,  a  young 
man  of  twenty-eight  fell  on  the  sharp  j>oint  of  a  har|KM>n,  which  penetrated 
his  alMlomen.  Al)out  one  inch  of  the  harp<K)n  was  seen  protniding  from  be- 
low the  tip  of  the  ensiform  nirtilage  ;  the  harjXMtn  was  seven  inches  long.  It 
was  found  that  the  instrument  had  jienetrat<*d  the  right  h)be  of  the  liver;  on 
passing  the  hand  baekwanl  along  the  inferior  surface  of  the  liver,  the  point 
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oould  be  felt  projecting  through  its  posterior  border.  On  account  of  two 
sharp  barbs  on  the  spear-point,  it  was  necessary  to  push  the  harpoon  further 
in  to  disengage  the  barbs,  after  which  it  was  easily  removed.  Recovery  fol- 
lowed, and  the  patient  was  discharged  in  twenty-one  days. 

Romme  "  discusses  the  subject  of  punctured  wounds  of  the  liver,  as  a  spe- 
cial text  using  the  case  of  the  late  President  Carnot.  He  says  that  in  543 
cases  of  traumatism  of  the  liver  collected  by  Elder,  65  were  caused  by 
cutting  or  sharp-pointed  instruments.  Of  this  group,  23  recovered  and  42 
died.  The  chief  causes  of  death  were  hemorrhage  and  peritonitis.  The 
principal  symptoms  of  wounds  of  the  liver,  such  as  traumatic  shock,  col- 
lapse, local  and  radiating  pains,  nausea,  vomiting,  and  respiratory  disturb- 
ances were  all  present  in  the  case  of  President  Carnot.  From  an  experi- 
ence gained  in  the  case  of  the  President,  Romme  strongly  recommends 
exploratory  celiotomy  in  all  penetrating  wounds  of  the  liver.  Zeidler^  re- 
ports three  cases  of  wound  of  the  liver  in  which  recovery  ensued.  The 
hemorrhage  in  one  case  was  arrested  by  the  tampon,  and  in  the  other  by  the 
Pacquelin  cautery. 

McMillan  °  describes  a  man  of  twenty  who  was  kicked  by  a  horse  over 
the  liver  and  rupturing  that  organ.  A  large  quantity  of  offensive  fluid  was 
drawn  off  from  the  liver,  and  the  man  recovered.  Frazer  ^  reports  a  case  of 
rupture  of  liver  and  kidney  in  a  boy  of  thirteen  who  was  squeezed  between 
the  tire  and  driving  chain  of  a  mill,  but  who  recovered  despite  his  serious 
symptoms.  Allen  ®  mentions  recovery  after  an  extensive  incised  wound  of 
the  abdomen,  liver,  and  lung.  Massie  ^  cites  an  instance  of  gunshot  wound 
of  the  right  hypochondrium,  with  penetration  and  protrusion  of  the  liver. 
The  patient,  a  boy  of  seven,  recovered  after  excision  of  a  small  part  of  the 
protruding  liver.  Lawson  Tait  has  incised  the  liver  to  the  extent  of  three 
inches,  evacuated  two  gallons  of  hydatids,  and  obtained  successful  recovery 
in  ten  weeks. 

There  are  several  cases  of  wound  of  the  liver  followed  by  recovery  re- 
ported by  surgeons  of  the  United  States  Army.«  Whitehead  mentions  a  man 
of  twenty-two  who  on  June  3,  1867,  was  shot  in  the  liver  by  a  slug  from  a 
pistol.  At  the  time  of  the  injury  he  bled  freely  from  the  wound  of  entrance, 
continuing  to  lose  blood  and  bile  until  daylight  the  next  morning,  when  the 
hemorrhage  ceased,  but  the  flow  of  bile  kept  on.  By  June  10th  there  was 
considerable  improvement,  but  the  wound  discharged  blood-clots,  bile,  and 
serum.  When  the  patient  left  the  hospital  on  July  15th  the  wound  was 
healthy,  discharging  less  than  1 J  ounces  during  the  twenty-four  hours,  of  a 
mixture  of  free  bile,  and  bile  mixed  with  thick  material.  When  last  heard 
from — July  27,  1867 — the  patient  was  improving  finely  in  flesh  and 
strength.     McKee  mentions  a  commissary-sergeant  stationed  at  Santa  F6, 
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New  Mexico,  who  recovered  after  a  gunabot  wound  of  the  liver.  Hassig  re- 
ports the  case  of  a  private  uf  tweuty-six  who  was  wounded  in  a  fray  near 
PaducaL,  Kentucky,  by  a  conoid  ball,  which  passed  through  the  liver.  The 
V»all  was  cut  out  tlie  Kame  day.  The  patient  recovered  and  was  returned  to 
duty  in  May,  186S.  Paty.ki  mentioned  a  private  in  tlie  Sixth  Cavalry,  agwl 
twenty-five,  who  rectivered  from  a  gimwlifit  wound  of  the  abdomen,  penetrat- 
ing the  right  lot>e  of  the  liver  and  the  giill-hlatkler. 

Resection  of  the  Liver. — It  is  renmrkalile  to  what  extent  portions  of 
tlie  liver  niay  be  resected  by  the  knife,  eauterj',  or  ligature,  and  the  patient 
recover.     Liuigenbueh  records  a 
eam?  in  which  he  successfully  re- 
moved the  greater  portion  of  the 
left  liibc  of  a  woman  of  thirty. 
The  IoIm-  luid  Ik-ch  extensively  tle- 
fomicd  by  tight  lacing,  and  caused 
serious  inconvenieuoe.    There  was 
considerahle  hemorrhage,  btit  the 
vessels    were    secured,   and    the 
woman  made  a  good  reeoveiy.  **• 
MeWhinuic,  in  The  I-anoct,  re- 
cords a  case  of  dtslotlgmeut  of  an 
enlarged  liver  from  tight  lacing, 
Terrilon '  mentions  an  instance  in 
wluch  a  jMirtioii  of  ihe  liver  was 
removed   by  ligature  after   celi- 
otomy.   The  ligatiirc  was  removed 
in  seven  days,  and  the  sphacelated 
portion  of  the  liver  i-ame  off  witli 
it.     A  cicatrix  was  completed  at 
the  end  of  ^ix    weeks,  and    lite 
}Miticnl,  a  woman  of  fifty-three, 
made      an     excellent     reiioveiy. 
Baslianelli''disctisscs  those  eaaes 
in  which  portions  of  the   liver,  having  been  constricte-d  from  the  ^nend 
body    of  the   organ   and    remaiuing   attached   by   a   pedicle,   give   rise   lo 
movable  tumors  of  the  abdomen.     He   records  such  a   case   in  a  woman 
of  thirty-seven  who  liad    five  children.     A  piece  of  liver  weighing  500 
grams  was  removed,  and  with   it   the  gall-bladder,  and   the  i«tient  made 
an   uninterrupted  recovery.     Tricomi  repijrts  a  ease  in  which  il  was  found 
necessary  to   remove   the  left   lobe  of  the   liver.     An   attempt    had  l»ei'n 
mode  lo  remove  a  liver-tumor  the  size  of  a  fist  by  constricting  the  tuise  with 
%a  elastic  ligature.     This  attempt   was  a   failure,  and  cure  was  also   un- 
a  Quoted  530,  leOO,  ii.,-2a3.  >>»|3,33& 
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successfully  attempted  by  wire  ligature  and  the  thermocautery.  The  growth 
was  cut  away,  bleeding  was  arrested  by  the  thermocautery  and  by  iron-solu- 
tion, the  wound  entirely  healed,  and  the  patient  recovered.  Valerian  von 
Meister  has  proved  that  the  liver  has  marvelous  powers  of  regeneration,  and 
that  in  rabbits,  cats,  and  dogs,  even  three-fourths  of  the  organ  may  be  repro- 
duced in  from  forty-five  to  sixty-five  days.  This  regeneration  is  brought 
about  chiefly  by  hypertrophy  of  the  lobules.* 

Floating  liver  is  a  rare  malady  in  which  the  liver  forms  an  abdominal 
prominence  that  may  be  moved  about,  and  which  changes  its  situation  as  the 
patient  shifts  the  attitude.  The  condition  usually  arises  from  a  lax  abdominal 
wall  following  repeated  pregnancies.  The  accompanying  illustration  (Fig. 
222)  exhibits  a  typical  case  verified  by  postmortem  examination.**^ 

Hjrpertrophy  of  the  Liver. — ^The  average  weight  of  the  normal  liver  is 
from  50  to  55  ounces,  but  as  noted  by  Powell,^^  it  may  Ixjcome  so  hyper- 
trophic as  to  weigh  as  much  as  40  pounds.  Bonet  describes  a  liver  weighing 
18  pounds  ;  and  in  his  "  Medical  and  Surgical  Observations,"  Gooch  sjieaks 
of  a  liver  weighing  28  pounds.  Vieussens,  the  celebrated  anatomist,^  reports 
an  instance  in  which  the  liver  weighed  20  pounds,  and  in  his  "Aphorisms," 
Vetter  cites  a  similar  instance.  In  1811  Kraus  of  Germany  describes  a 
liver  weighing  25  pounds ;  modern  instances  of  enlarged  liver  are  too 
numerous  to  be  quoted  hert». 

Rupture  of  the  gall-bladder,  although  generally  followed  by  death,  is 
not  always  fatal.  In  such  cases  bile  is  usually  found  in  the  abdominal 
cavity.  Fergus  ^  mentions  a  case  in  which,  after  this  accident,  the  jiatient 
was  considered  convalescent  and  was  walking  about,  when,  on  the  seventh 
day,  peritonitis  suddenly  developed  and  proved  fatal  in  two  days.  Several 
cases  of  this  accident  have  been  reported  as  treated  successfully  by  incision 
and  drainage  (Lane)  or  by  inspiration  (Bell).  In  these  cases  large  quantities 
of  bile  escaped  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  Peritonitis  does  not  necessarily 
follow.**-'  Cholecystotomy  for  the  relief  of  the  distention  of  the  gall- 
bladder from  obstruction  of  the  common  or  cystic  duct  and  for  the  removal 
of  gall-stones  was  first  performed  in  1867  by  Bobbs  of  Indianapolis,  but  it 
is  to  Marion  Sims,  in  1878,  that  perfection  of  the  operation  is  due.  It 
has  been  gradually  improved  and  developed,  until  to-day  it  is  a  most  suc- 
cessful operation.  Tait  reports  54  cases  with  52  perfect  recoveries.  Cho- 
lyecystectomy,  or  excision  of  the  gall-bladder,  was  first  practised  in 
1880  by  Langenbuch  of  Berlin,  and  is  used  in  cases  in  which  gall-stones 
are  repeatedly  forming.  Ashhurst's  statistics  show  only  four  deaths  in  28 
cases. 

At  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  in  London,  is  a  pre8er\'ed  specimen  of  a 
gall-bladder  which  had  formed  the  contents  of  a  hernial  sac,  and  which, 
near  the  fundus,  shows  a  constriction  caused  by  the  femoral  ring.     It  was 
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taken  from  a  woman  of  forty-five  who  wa45  admitted  into  the  hospital  ^vith 
strangulated  femoral  hernia.  The  sac  was  opened  and  its  contents  were 
tunied.  The  woman  died  in  a  few  days  from  peritonitis.  The  gall-bladder 
was  found  close  to  the  femoral  ring,  and  showed  a  marked  constriction.  The 
liver  was  missliajjen  from  tight  lacing,  elongated  and  drawn  downward 
towanl  the  ring.  There  was  no  (evidence  that  any  jiortion  of  intestine  or 
other  structure  besides  the  gjill-bladder  liad  passed  through  the  ring.*^* 

The  fatality  of  rupture  of  the  spleen  is  quite  high.  Out  of  83  cases 
of  injurj^  to  this  organ  collected  by  Elder,  and  (quoted  by  MacComiac,  only 
1 1  recovered  ;  but  the  mortality  is  less  in  punctured  or  incised  WOlindS 
of  this  organ,  the  same  authorities  mentioning  29  recoveries  out  of  35  cases. 
In  his  "  SurgiTy  "  Gooch  says  that  at  the  battle  of  Dettingen  one  of  Sir 
Robert  Rich's  Dragoons  was  left  all  night  im  the  field,  weltering  in  his  blood, 
his  spleen  hanging  out  of  his  body  in  a  gangrenous  state.  The  next  morn- 
ing he  was  carried  to  the  surgeons  who  ligated  the  large  vessels,  and  extir- 
])at(Hl  the  spleen  ;  the  man  recovered!  and  was  soon  able  to  do  dutj'.  In  tlie 
Philosophical  Tmnsactions  *  there  is  a  re])ort  of  a  man  who  was  wonnded  in 
the  spleen  by  a  large  hunting-knife.  Fergusson  found  the  spleen  hanging 
from  the  wound  and  ligated  it.  It  separated  in  ten  days  and  the  jmtient 
recovereil. 

Williams  **  rejwrts  a  stab-wound  of  the  spleen  in  a  negro  of  twenty-one. 
The  spleen  protrudcnl,  and  the  protruding  jwirt  was  ligated  by  a  silver  wire, 
one-luilf  of  the  organ  sloughing  oif ;  the  |)atient  recovered.  Sir  Astley 
Cooler  mentions  a  curious  case,  in  which,  after  vomiting,  during  which  the 
spleen  was  torn  fn)m  its  attachments,  this  orgjin  phkIucikI  a  swelling  in  the 
groin  which  was  sup|)<)siHl  to  be  a  hernia.  The  vomiting  continue<l,  and  ut 
th(»  end  of  a  wtH^'k  the  woman  died ;  it  was  then  found  that  the  spleen  liad 
be<?n  tumiKl  half  round  on  its  axis,  and  detiiched  fn)m  the  diaphragm  ;  it 
had  beixHue  enlarged  ;  the  twist  interrupted  the  return  of  the  blood.  Por- 
tal'' sptniks  of  a  ru]»ture  of  the  spleen  simply  from  engorgement.  There 
was  no  history  of  a  fall,  contusion,  or  other  injury.  Tait  ^  describes  a  case 
of  nipture  <»f  the  spleen  in  a  woman  who,  in  attempting  to  avoid  her  hus- 
band's kick,  fell  on  the  cnlge  of  the  table.  There  were  no  signs  of  external 
violence,  but  she  died  the  third  day  afterward.  The  alxlomen  was  found 
full  of  bUxKl,  and  the  spleen  and  |H»rit4)neal  covering  was  ruptured  for  three 
inch(»s. 

Splenectomy,  excision  of  the  splecm,  has  In^en  ]>erformed  a  miml>er  of 
times,  with  varying  results,  but  is  mon;  successful  when  j>erformetl  for  injury 
than  when  for  disease.  Ashhurst*""*  has  tabulated  a  total  of  109  O})enitionsy 
27  having  been  for  traumatic  causes,  and  all  but  five  having  terminated  suc- 
cessfully ;  of  S2  ojK^r.itions  for  disease,  only  o2  r(H»overeil.  Vulpius  has  col- 
lected  117  cases  of  sph?nectomy,  with  a  death-rate  of  oO  per  cent     If,  how- 
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ever,  from  these  cases  we  deduct  those  suffering  with  leukocythemia  and 
lardaceous  spleen,  in  which  the  operation  should  not  be  performed,  the  mor- 
tality in  the  remaining  85  cases  is  reduced  to  33  per  cent.  Terrier  speaks 
of  splenectomy  for  torsion  or  twisting  of  the  pedicle,  and  such  is  mentioned 
by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  who  has  found  records  of  only  four  such  cases.  Conk- 
lin*  reports  a  successful  case  of  splenectomy  for  malarial  spleen,  and  in  re- 
viewing the  subject  he  says  that  the  records  of  the  past  decade  in  operations 
for  simple  hypertrophy,  including  malaria,  show  20  recoveries  and  eight 
deaths.  He  also  adds  that  extirpation  in  cases  of  floating  or  displaced  spleen 
was  attended  with  brilliant  results.  Zuccarelli**  is  accredited  with  reporting 
two  cases  of  splenectomy  for  malarial  spleen,  both  of  which  recovered  early. 
He  gives  a  table  of  splenectomies  performed  in  Italy,  in  which  there  were 
nine  cases  of  movable  spleen,  with  two  deaths ;  eight  cases  of  simple  hyper- 
trophy, with  three  deaths;  12  cases  of  malarial  spleen,  with  three  deaths; 
four  cases  of  leukemia  and  pseudoleukemia,  with  two  deaths.  In  his  experi- 
ments on  rabbits  it  was  proved  by  Tizzoni,  and  in  his  experiments  on  dogs, 
by  Cred^,  that  an  individual  could  live  without  a  spleen ;  but  these  observa- 
tions were  only  confirmatory  of  what  had  long  been  known,  for,  in  1867, 
P^n  successfully  removed  a  spleen  from  a  woman  of  twenty.  Tricomi  ® 
reports  eight  cases  in  which  he  had  extirpated  the  spleen  for  various  morbid 
conditions,  with  a  fortunate  issue  in  all  but  one.  In  one  case  he  ligated  the 
splenic  artery.  In  The  Lancet  ^  there  is  an  account  of  three  recent  excisions 
of  the  spleen  for  injury  at  St.  Thomas  Hospital  in  London,  and  it  is  added 
that  they  are  among  the  first  of  this  kind  in  Great  Britain. 

Abnormalities  of  Size  of  the  Spleen. — The  spleen  may  be  extremely 
small.  Storck®  mentions  a  spleen  that  barely  weighed  an  ounce;  ScJienck 
speaks  of  one  in  the  last  century  that  weighed  as  much  as  20  pounds. 
Frank  ^^  describes  a  spleen  that  weighed  1 6  pounds ;  there  is  another  record 
of  one  weighing  15  pounds.^  Elliot*  mentions  a  spleen  weighing  11  pounds  ; 
Burrows^  one,  11  pounds;  Blasius,  four  pounds;  Osiander,  nine  pounds; 
Blanchard,^^^  3  J  pounds  ;  Richardson,*  3  J  pounds ;  and  Hare,  J  93  ounces. 

The  thoracic  duct,  although  so  much  protected  by  its  anatomical  posi- 
tion, under  exceptional  circumstances  has  been  ruptured  or  wounded. 
Kirchner^  has  collected  17  cases  of  this  nature,  two  of  which  were  due  to 
contusions  of  the  chest,  one  each  to  a  puncture,  a  cut,  and  a  shot-wound,  and 
three  to  erosion  from  suppuration.  In  the  remaining  cases  the  account  fails 
to  assign  a  definite  cause.  Chylothorax,  or  chylous  ascites,  is  generally  a  re- 
sult of  this  injury.  Krabbel  mentions  a  patient  who  was  run  over  by  an 
empty  coal  car,  and  who  died  on  the  fifth  day  from  suffocation  due  to  an  effu- 
sion into  the  right  pleural  cavity.     On  postmortem  examination  it  was  found 
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that  the  effusion  was  chyle,  the  thoracic  duct  being  torn  just  opposite  the  9tfa 
dorsal  vertebra,  which  had  been  transversely  fractured.  In  one  of  Kirch- 
ner's  eases  a  girl  of  nine  had  been  violently  pushed  against  a  window-sill, 
striking  the  front  of  her  chest  in  front  of  the  3d  rib.  She  suffered  from 
pleural  effusion,  which,  on  aspiration,  proved  to  be  chyle.  She  ultimatelj 
recovered  her  health.  In  1891  Eyer  reported  a  case  of  rupture  of  the  thora- 
cic duct,  causing  death  on  the  thirty-eighth  day.  The  young  man  had  been 
caught  between  a  railroad  car  and  an  engine,  and  no  bones  were  broken. 

Manley  *  rejmrts  a  case  of  nipture  of  the  thonicic  duct  in  a  man  of 
thirty-five,  who  was  struck  by  the  jwlc  of  a  brewer}-  wagon  ;  he  was  knocked 
down  on  his  back,  the  wheel  |)assing  scjuarely  over  his  abdomen.  There 
was  subsequent  bulging  low  down  in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  caused  by  the  pres- 
ence of  a  fluid,  which  chemic  and  micn»scopic  examination  proved  "was 
chyle.  From  five  to  eight  ounces  a  day  of  this  fluid  were  discharged,  until  the 
tenth  day,  when  the  bulging  was  oi)enwl  and  drained.  On  the  fifteenth  day 
the  wound  was  healed  and  the  man  left  the  hospital  quite  restored  to 
health. 

K(»en  has  reported  four  instances  of  accidental  injury  to  tlie  thoraeic 
duct,  near  its  termination  at  the  base  of  the  left  side  of  the  neck ;  the 
wounding  was  in  the  course*  of  removals  for  deep-seated  growths  in  this 
region.  Three  of  the  cases  recovered,  having  sustained  no  detriment  from 
the  injury  to  the  thoracic  duc^  One  died  ;  but  the  fatal  influence  was  not 
specially  connected  with  the  wound  of  tlie  duct. 

Possibly  the  boldest  operation  in  the  history  of  surgery  is  that  for 
ligation  of  the  abdominal  aorta  for  inguinal  aneurysm.  It  was  first 
practiseil  by  Sir  Astley  C(K)|>er  in  1817,  and  has  since  been  performed 
s€»v(*ral  times  with  a  uniformly  fatal  result,  although  Monteiro's  patient  sur- 
vived until  the  tenth  day,  and  there  is  a  reconl  in  which  ligature  of  tlie 
alxlominal  aorta  did  not  cause  death  until  the  eleventh  day.**  Ijoreta  of 
Bologna  is  accredited  with  o|)erating  on  December  18,  1885,  for  the  relief 
of  a  siiilor  who  was  suifering  from  an  ab<lominal  aneurysm  wuiswl  by  a  blow. 
An  incision  was  made  from  the  ensiform  cartilage  to  the  umbilicus,  the 
aneurysm  ex|K)s(»d,  and  its  cavity  fille<l  up  with  two  meters  of  silver-plated 
wire.  Twenty  days  after  no  evidence  of  pulsiition  r<»mained  in  the  sac,  and 
three  months  later  th(»  sjiilor  was  well  and  able  to  resume  his  duties. 

Ligation  of  the  common  iliac  artery,  which,  in  a  case  of  gunshot 
injury,  was  first  practised  by  Gibson  of  Phihulelphia  in  1812,  is,  happily, 
not  alwavs  fatal.  Of  82  cases  collwteil  bv  Ashhiirst,  23  tenninated  sue- 
cess  full  v. 

Foreign  bodies  loose  in  the  abdominal  cavity  are  sometimes  voided  at 
stool,  or  may  suppurate  externally.  Fabriinus  llihlainis'*''*^  gives  us  a  histoiy 
of  a  ]K'i->on  woundtd  with  a  swonl-thrust  into  the  alxlomen,  the  point  break- 
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ing  off.  The  sword  remained  one  year  in  the  belly  and  was  voided  at  stool. 
Erichsen  *  mentions  an  instance  in  which  a  cedar  lead-pencil  stayed  for  eight 
months  in  the  abdominal  cavity.  Desgranges  ^  gives  a  case  of  a  fish-spine 
in  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  ten  years  afterward  it  ulcerated  through  an  ab- 
scess in  the  abdominal  wall.  Keetley  ^  speaks  of  a  man  who  was  shot  when 
a  boy ;  at  the  time  of  the  accident  the  boy  had  a  small  spelling-book  in  his 
pocket.  It  was  not  until  adult  life  that  from  an  abscess  of  the  groin  was 
expelled  what  remained  of  the  spelling-book  that  had  been  driven  into 
the  abdomen  during  boyhood.  Kyle^  speaks  of  the  removal  of  a  corn- 
straw  33  inches  in  length  by  an  incision  ten  inches  long,  at  a  point 
about  equidistant  from  the  umbilicus  to  the  anterior  spinous  process  of  the 
right  ilium. 

There  are  several  instances  on  record  of  tolerance  of  foreign  bodies  in 
the  skin  and  muscles  of  the  back  for  an  extended  period.  Gay  ®  speaks 
of  a  curious  case  in  which  the  |K)int  of  a  sheath-knife  remained  in  the  back 
of  an  individual  for  nine  years.  Bush  reported  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper^  the 
history  of  a  man  who,  as  he  supposed,  received  a  wound  in  the  back  by  can- 
ister shot  while  serving  on  a  Tartar  privateer  in  1779.  There  was  no  ship- 
sargeon  on  board,  and  in  about  a  month  the  wound  healed  without  surgical 
assistance.  The  man  suffered  little  inconvenience  and  performed  his  duties 
as  a  seaman,  and  was  impressed  into  the  Royal  Navy.  In  August,  1810,  he 
complained  of  pain  in  the  lumbar  region.  He  was  submitted  to  an  examina- 
tion, and  a  cicatrix  of  this  region  was  noticed,  and  an  extraneous  body  about 
^  inch  under  the  integument  was  felt  An  incision  was  made  down  it,  and 
a  rusty  blade  of  a  seaman's  clasp-knife  extracted  from  near  the  3d  lumbar 
vertebra.  The  man  had  carried  this  knife  for  thirty  years.  The  wound 
healed  in  a  few  days  and  there  was  no  more  inconvenience. 

Fracture  of  the  lower  part  of  the  spine  is  not  always  fatal,  and  not>- 

withstanding  the  lay-idea  that  a  broken  back  means  certain  death,  patients 
with  well-authenticated  cases  of  vertebral  fracture  have  recovered.  War- 
ren *f  records  the  case  of  a  woman  of  sixty  who,  while  carrying  a  clothes- 
basket,  made  a  misstep  and  fell  14  feet,  the  basket  of  wet  clothes  striking  the 
right  shoulder,  chest,  and  neck.  There  was  fracture  of  the  4th  dorsal  ver- 
tebra at  the  transverse  processes.  By  seizing  the  spinous  process  it  could 
be  bent  backward  and  forward,  with  the  peculiar  crepitus  of  fractured  bone. 
The  clavicle  was  fractured  two  inches  from  the  acromial  end,  and  the  sternal 
end  was  driven  high  up  into  the  muscles  of  the  neck.  The  arm  and  hand 
were  paralyzed,  and  the  woman  suffered  great  dyspnea.  There  was  at  first 
a  grave  emphysematous  condition  due  to  the  laceration  of  several  broken 
ribs.  There  was  also  suffusion  and  ecchymosis  about  the  neck  and  shoulder. 
Although  complicated  with  tertiary  syphilis,  the  woman  made  a  fair  recovery, 
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and  eight  weeks  later  she  walked  into  a  doctor's  office.     Many  similar  and 
equally  wonderful  injuries  to  the  spine  are  on  record. 

Tlie   results   sometimes   following  the   operation   of  laminectomy  for 
fracture  of  the  vertebrae  are  often  mar\'elous.     One  of  the  most  successful 
on  record  is  tliat  reported  by  Dundore.*     The  jxitient  was  a  single  man  who 
lived  in  Mahunoy,  Pa.^  and  was  admitted  to  the  State  Hospital  for  Injured 
Person>,  Ashland,  Pa.,  June  17,  1889,  suffering  from  a  ])artial  dislocation  of 
the  9th  dorsal  vertebra.     The  report  is  as  follows  : — '*  He  had  been  a  laborer 
in  the  mines,  and  while  working  was  injured  March  18,  1889,  by  a    fall   of 
top  rock,  and  from  this  date  to  tliat  of  his  admissii»n  liad  l)een  under  the  care 
of  a  local  physician  without  any  sign  of  improvement.     At  the  time  of  his 
admission  he  weighed  but  98  pounds,  his  weight  previous  to  the  injury  being 
14o.     He  exhibited  entire  loss  of  motion  in  the  lower  extremities,  with  the 
exception  of  verj'  slight  movement  in  the  toes  of  the  left  foot ;  sensation  was 
almost  nil  up  to  the  hips,  above  which  it   was  normal ;  he  had  complete 
retention  of  urine,  with  a  severe  cystitis.     His  tongue  was  heavily  coated, 
the  l)oweIs  constipated,  and  there  was  miarked  anorexia,  with  considerable 
anemia.       His  temi>erature  varied  from  99®  to  100®  in  the  morning,  and 
from  101®  to  103®  in  the  evening.     The  time  which  had  elapsed  since  the 
accident  precluded  any  attempt  at  reduction,  and  his  anemic  condition  would 
not  warrant  a  more  radical  method. 

'^  He  was  put  on  light,  nourishing  diet,  iron  and  str^'chnin  were  given 
internally,  and  electricity  was  applied  to  the  lower  extremities  every  other 
day  ;  the  cystitis  was  treiited  by  irrigating  the  bladder  each  day  with 
Tliiersch's  solution.  By  August  his  apjK^tite  and  gi^neral  condition  were 
much  impn)ved,  and  his  weight  liad  increased  to  125  pounds,  his  tempera- 
tun*  l>eing  J»9°  or  less  cjich  morning,  and  st»ldom  a*?  high  as  100®  at  night. 
The  cystitis  had  entirely  disjippeared,  and  he  was  able,  with  some  effort,  to 
pass  his  urine  without  the  aid  of  a  catheter.  Sensation  in  both  extremities 
had  slightly  improved,  and  he  was  able  to  slightly  mi^ve  the  toes  of  the  right 
f<><»t.  This  U'ing  his  condition,  an  operation  wits  proposed  as  the  only  means 
of  further  and  |x?rmanent  impn>vement,  and  to  this  he  wigerly  consented, 
and,  acconlingly,  on  the  25th  of  August,  the  9th  dorsal  vertebra  was 
trephined. 

"  The  conl  was  found  to  l>e  compn»sseil  and  gri'jitly  ci>ngested,  but  there 
was  no  evidence  of  laci»ration.  The  lamina*  and  s]>inous  pnK*esses  of  the 
^th  an<l  l»ih  <lorsiil  vertebne  were  cut  away,  thus  n^lieving  all  pressure  on 
the  fM»nl :  th«'  wound  was  drained  and  sutuntl,  an<l  a  phister-of- Paris  jacket 
applies!,  a  liuU*  l)ein*r  cut  out  over  the  woun<l  fur  the  pur|x»seof  changing  the 
dn*ssing  when  necessary.  By  Septemlx^r  1st  union  was  perfect,  and  for  the 
next  ni(»nth  the  jKitient  remaimMl  in  excellent  ctmdition,  but  without  anysig:n 
of  improvement  as  to  sensation  and  motion.     Eiirly  in  October  he  was  able 
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to  slightly  move  both  legs,  and  liad  full  control  of  urination ;  from  this  time 
on  his  paralysis  rapidly  improved  ;  the  battery  was  applied  daily,  with  mas- 
sage morning  and  evening ;  and  in  November  the  plaster-of-Paris  jacket  was 
removed,  and  he  propelled  himself  about  the  ward  in  a  rolling  chair,  and 
shortly  after  was  able  to  get  about  slowly  on  crutches.  He  was  discharged 
December  23d,  and  when  I  saw  him  six  months  later  he  walked  very  well 
and  without  eflTort ;  he  carried  a  cane,  but  this  seemed  more  from  liabit  than 
from  necessity.  At  present  date  he  weighs  150  pounds,  and  drives  a  hucks- 
ter wagon  for  a  living,  showing  very  little  loss  of  motion  in  his  lower 
extremities." 

Although  few  cases  show  such  wonderful  improvement  as  this  one,  statis- 
tics prove  that  the  results  of  this  operation  are  sometimes  most  advantageous. 
Thorburn  *  collects  statistics  of  50  operations  from  1814  to  1885,  undertaken 
for  relief  of  injuries  of  the  spinal  cord.  Lloyd  ^  has  compiled  what  is 
possibly  the  most  extensive  collection  of  cases  of  spinal  surgerj'^,  his  cases 
including  operations  for  both  disease  and  injury.  White  has  collected  37 
cases  of  recent  date ;  and  Chipault®  reports  two  cases,  and  collected  33  cases. 
Quite  a  tribute  to  the  modem  treatment  by  antisepsis  is  shown  in  the  results 
of  laminectomy.  Of  his  non-antiseptic  cases  Lloyd  reports  a  mortality  of 
65  per  cent.;  those  surviving  the  operation  are  distributed  as  follows  :  Cured, 
one  ;  partially  cured,  seven ;  unknown,  two  ;  no  improvement,  five.  Of  those 
cases  operated  upon  under  modem  antiseptic  principles,  the  mortality  was  50 
per  cent.;  those  surviving  were  distributed  as  follows  :  Cured,  four  ;  partially 
cured,  15  ;  no  improvement,  11.  The  mortality  in  White's  cases,  which 
were  all  done  under  antiseptic  precautions,  was  38  per  cent.  Of  those  sur- 
viving, there  were  six  complete  I'ecoveries,  six  with  benefit,  and  11  without 
marked  benefit.  Pyle  ^  collects  52  cases  of  spinal  disease  and  injury,  in 
which  laminectomy  was  performed.  All  the  cases  were  operated  upon  since 
1890.  Of  the  52  cases  there  were  15  deaths  (a  mortality  of  29.4  percent), 
26  recoveries  with  benefit,  and  five  recoveries  in  which  the  ultimate  result 
has  not  been  observed.  It  must  be  mentioned  that  several  of  the  fatal  cases 
reported  were  those  of  cervical  fracture,  which  is  by  far  the  most  fatal  variety. 

Injury  to  the  spinal  cord  does  not  necessarily  cause  immediate  death. 
Mills  and  O'Hara,  both  of  Philadelphia,  have  recorded  instances  of  recovery 
after  penetrating  wound  of  the  spinal  marrow.®  Eve  ^  reports  three  cases  of 
gunshot  wound  in  which  the  balls  lodged  in  the  vertebral  canal,  two  of  the 
patients  recovering.  He  adds  some  remarks  on  the  division  of  the  spinal 
cord  without  immediate  death. 

Ford  ^  mentions  a  gunshot  wound  of  the  spinal  cord,  the  patient  living  ten 
days  ;  afl^er  death  the  ball  was  found  in  the  ascending  aorta.  Henley  ^  speaks 
of  a  mulatto  of  twenty-four  who  was  stabbed  in  the  back  with  a  knife.     The 

•  224,  No.  1747, 1894.   b  124,  July,  1891.   c  162,  1890,  ii.,  673.   d  150,  June,  1894. 
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blade  entered  the  l>ndy  of  tlie  t»th  doisal  vertebra,  and  was  so  firmly  anbeddid 
that  the  pationt  ciild  l>e  rabe<l  entirely  clear  of  the  bed  by  the  knift  aliat 
An  ultimau-  peo-verj-  endued. 

Althi'ii}:!)  tli>-  wiip]  hernia  can  be  oomtraed  to  mean  the  protmaidB  rfi^ 
vUt-iis  from  it?  natural  cavit)'  thn>ii^h  normal  or  artificial  openiiigi  nlk 
purniimdin^  -trui.-tiiit-'',  th»  ii^ual  tueaning  of  the  n'ord  is  protranon  rftti 
alHloQiiual  fMiiiL-ni>  ilinxieh  tIk'  pariotes — what  is  commonly  qpokmrfa 
ni[ttui\-.  Hernia  may  W  congenital  or  acquired,  or  may  be  single  or  Mattfli 
— .1^  many  a;:  five  liaviug  Vo-i-n  ^'een  in  one  individual.*  J!l£ore  than  tav»4U 
ot'i'a^-^  <■['  ruptiiiv  STitTcr  Ir>>m  inguinal  hernia.  In  the  oblique  ftoi^f » 
i>ninal  ht-mia  tht-  aKlomiujiI  ti.>ntent^  descend  along  the  inguinal  anid%Ai 
outer   side    of    the 


artery,  and  enter  the  nnlMk 
the  male,  and  the  UHOSBi^a 
in  the  female.  In  lluB  itmti 
hernia  the  size  of  Am  hb  b 
sometimes  enonnoo^  the  ■»- 
companying  illnstratioB  ikv- 
ing  extreme  caaea  ei  hA 
scrotal  and  labial  faent" 
(Plate  7).  Umbilical  how 
may  be  classed  nnder  lint 
hoflds :  congenital,  iwAi/Sk, 
and  adult.  Congenitil  ^i- 
bilical  hernia  oocun  mM 
freciuently  in  childien,  mi  a 
brought  about  l^  tiie  Mac 
of  the  abdominal  walk  todon. 
When  of  large  siae  it  mayco*- 
tain  not  only  the  intestiBa,btf 
vari<iii-  <ithfr  ■.irgan^.  snch  a>  tho  s)>leen,  liver,  etc.  (Fig.  223).  In  atm 
nnniTiK-rs  all  tlii;  :ilHloinin:il  oi-nteiic^  are  iimtained  in  the  hernia. 
unihilical  herni:i  i.  r.-nininon.  and  ap^-ars  after  the  sopnration  of  the  i 
ciml ;  it  ii  (-.m— <1  Iiy  tlu-  yieldinj:  of  the  cicatrix  in  this  situation.  It  a 
ii'achi.'rr  a  lai-gi>  >m:  ami  ^Iiows  a  T<.'n<Ii-ncv  to  spontaneous  our&  A 
nniKilical  ln-niia  nin-ly  (■••niniiiKi.-s  in  infaney.  It  is  most  commmify  M 
]K'i'~on.<  with  {ii'itduli'ii^  iKlttt-s.  and  U  sometimes  of  enormous  sic^  in  a 
til  the  onliitary  alHlmjiiiial  t-onteiits.  containing  e^'en  the  stomadi  ^ni  okna 
.\  t'liv  ycar^  sinci-  there  \\-.i<  a  man  in  Philadelphia  past  middle  ag^fte 
vii-tiiu  of  adult  umhiliial  hernia  sn  pt-ndiiloiis  that  while  walking  he  ladtn 
snp|«>rt  it  with  hU  nrnis  :iiiil  hand;'.  It  was  said  that  this  hernia  £d  oil 
inlar^^i'  until  atVr  hi!?  s(.Tvii.'i.'  a>  u  i>(>Kl!or  in  the  late  war. 
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Abbott'  recites  the  case  of  an  Irisli  woman  of  thirty-five  who  applied 
to  kiiinv  if  slie  v/i\»  pregnant.  No  history  of  a  liernia  eoiilil  be  elicited. 
No  pregnancy  existetl,  but  there  was  found  a  ventral  hernia  of  tlie  abdominal 
viscera  throngh  an  ojieuing  which  extended  the  entire  length  of  the  linea 
alba,  and  which  was  fonr  inches  wide  in  the  middle  of  the  abdomen. 

Pirn*  saw  a  colored  woman  of  twenty-four  who,  on  Decemljer  29,  1858, 
was  delivereil  normally  of  her  first  child,  and  who  died  in  bed  at  3  A.  M. 
on  Februarj'  12,  1859.  The  postmortem  showed  a  tumor  trom  the  ensi- 
forra  cartilage  to  the  symphysis  pubis,  which  contained  the  omentum,  liver 
(left  lobe),  small  intestines,  and  colon.  It  rested  upon  the  abdominal  mus- 
cles of  the  right  side.  Tlie  pelvic  viscera  were  normally  placed  and  there 
was  no  inguinal  nor  femoral  liernia. 

Ilulke  °  reports  a  case  reraarkulile  for  the  immense  size  of  the  rupture 
wliich  protruded  from  a  sjHit  weakened  by  a  former  abwess,  There  was 
a  partial  absence  of  the  peritoneid  sac, 
and  the  obstruction  readily  yiehlwl  to  a 
clyster  and  laxative.  The  mptun'  li;ii! 
a  transverse  diameter  of  14§  inches, 
with  a  vertical  diameter  of  llj  inches. 
The  opening  was  in  the  alxlomiiial  wjills 
outside  of  the  internal  inguinal  rinj:. 
The  writhings  of  the  intestines  were 
very  conspicuous  through  the  walls  of 
the  jioueh. 

Dade"*  rcjiorts  a  case  of  prothViiiii- 
umbilical  hernia  (Fig.  224).  Tlie  \<:y- 
tient  was  a  widow  of  fifty-eight,  a  nati\L' 
of  Ireland.     Her   family   history    was  ,  . 

goo<l,   and    she   had   never   imme   any 

children.  The  present  dimensions  of  the  tumor,  which  for  fifteen  yean*  had 
been  accompanied  with  pain,  and  had  progressively  increa.st'd  in  size,  are  as 
follows;  Circumference  at  the  l«ise,  19 J  inches;  circumferenee  at  the  ex- 
tremity, llj  Indies;  distance  of  extremity  from  nliduminal  wall,  12J  inches. 
Ins[>ection  sJiowed  a  lai^  lobulatetl  tumor  pnttruding  from  the  abdominal 
wall  at  till'  umbilicus.  The  veins  covering  it  were  prominent  and  distended. 
The  circulation  of  the  skin  was  defective,  giving  it  a  blue  api)earance. 
Vermicular  contractions  of  the  small  intestines  could  Ije  seen  at  the  dis- 
tance of  ten  feet.  The  tumor  was  soft  and  velvety  to  the  toiich,  and  could 
only  partially  be  reduced.  Bortwrygmus  could  be  easily  heard.  On  per- 
cussion the  note  over  the  bulk  was  tympanitic,  and  dull  at  the  base.  The 
I  distal  extrcjaity  contained  a   portion  of  the  small   intestine  instead  of  the 


*  31S,  IxT.,  IE 
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colon,  which  Wood  coiisiclered  the  most  frequent  occupant.  The  umbilicus 
was  completely  obliterated.  Dade  l)elieved  that  tliis  hernia  was  caused  by 
the  weakening  of  the  abdominal  walls  fnmi  a  blow,  and  considered  that  the 
protrusion  csune  from  an  ajxjrture  near  the  umbilicus  and  not  through  it,  in 
this  manner  differing  from  congenital  umbilicsil  hernia. 

A  iK'culiar  form  of  hernia  is  spontaneous  rupture  of  the  abdominal 

walls,  which,  however,  is  very  rare.  There  is  an  account  of  such  a  caise*  in 
a  woman  of  seventy-two  living  in  Pittsburg,  who,  after  a  spasmodic  cough, 
had  a  sjwmtaneous  rupture  of  the  parietes.  The  rent  was  four  inche^s  in 
length  and  extended  along  the  linea  alba,  and  through  it  protruded  a  nuiss 
of  omentum  alxmt  the  size  of  a  child's  head.  It  w^as  successfully  tn^ated 
and  the  woman  recovered.  Wallace**  reports  a  wise  of  spontaneous  rupture 
of  the  alnlominal  wall,  following  a  fit  of  coughing.  The  skin  was  torn  and 
a  large  coil  of  ileum  protruded,  uncovered  by  peritoneum.  After  protracted 
ex]X)sure  of  the  bowel  it  was  replaced,  the  rent  was  closed,  and  the  patient 
recovered. 

a  545,  1862,  vii.,  53.  »>  436,  1881,  340. 
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CHAPTER   XIII. 

SURGICAL  ANOMALIES  OF  THE  GENITO- 
URINARY SYSTEM. 

Wounds  of  the  kidney  may  be  very  severe  without  causing  death,  and 
even  one  entire  kidney  may  be  lost  without  interfering  witli  the  functions  of 
Kfe.  Marvand,*  the  Surgeon-Major  of  an  Algerian  regiment,  reports  the  case 
of  a  young  Arab  woman  who  had  been  severely  injured  in  the  right  lumbar 
region  by  a  weai)on  called  a  "  yataghan,''  an  instrument  which  has  only  one 
cutting  edge.  On  withdrawing  this  instrument  the  right  kidney  was  extruded, 
became  strangulated  between  the  lips  of  the  wound,  and  caused  considerable 
hemorrhage.  A  ligature  was  put  around  the  base  of  the  organ,  and  after 
some  weeks  the  mass  separated.  The  patient  continued  in  good  health  the 
whole  time,  and  her  urinary  secretion  was  normal.  She  was  discharged  in 
two  months  completely  recovered.  Price ^  mentions  the  case  of  a  groom  who 
was  kicked  over  the  kidney  by  a  horse,  and  eighteen  months  later  died  of 
dropsy.  Postmortem  examination  showed  traces  of  a  line  of  rupture  through 
the  substance  of  the  gland ;  the  preparation  was  depositinl  in  St.  George's 
Hospital  Museum  in  London.  The  case  is  singular  in  that  this  man,  with 
granular  degeneration  of  the  kidney,  recovered  from  so  extensive  a  lesion, 
and,  moreover,  tliat  he  remained  in  perfect  health  for  over  a  year  with  his 
kidney  in  a  state  of  destructive  disease.  Borthwick*^  mentions  a  dragoon  of 
thirty  who  was  stabbed  by  a  sword-thrust  on  the  left  side  under  tlie  short  rib, 
the  sword  penetrating  the  pelvis  and  wounding  the  kidney.  There  was  no 
hemorrhage  from  the  external  wound,  nor  pain  in  the  s|>ermatic  cord  or  tes- 
ticle. Under  expectant  treatment  the  man  recovered.  Castellanos  ^  mentions 
a  case  of  recovery  from  punctured  wound  of  the  kidney  by  a  knife  that  pene- 
trated the  tubular  and  cortical  substance,  and  entered  the  pelvis  of  the  organ. 
The  case  was  peculiar  in  the  absence  of  two  symptoms,  viz.,  the  escajxj  of 
urine  from  the  wound,  and  retraction  of  the  corres|X)nding  testicle.  Dusen- 
burj^®  reports  the  case  of  a  corjx)ral  in  the  army  who  was  wounded  on  April 
6,  1865,  the  bullet  entering  both  the  liver  and  kidney.  Though  there  was 
injury  to  both  these  important  organs,  there  was  no  impairment  of  the  patient's 
health,  and  he  recovered. 

•  Revue  de  M6d.  de  Militaire,  Oct.,  1875.  ^  779,  Feb.,  1860,  140. 

c  149,  1799,  466.  d  809,  1874,  281.  «  124,  Oct.,  1865,  399. 
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Bryant*  reports  four  cases  of  wound  of  the  kidney,  with  recoverj'.  All 
of  these  eases  were  probably  extraperitoneal  lacerations  or  ruptures.  Cock  * 
found  a  curious  anomaly  in  a  necropsy  on  the  body  of  a  boy  of  eighteen, 
who  had  died  aftcT  a  fall  from  some  height.  There  was  a  compoundy 
transverse  rupture  of  the  left  kidney,  which  was  twice  as  large  as  usual, 
the  ureter  also  being  of  abnormal  size.  Further  search  showed  that  the 
right  kidney  was  nidimentary,  and  had  no  vein  or  artery. 

Ward*'  mentions  a  case  of  ruptured  kidney,  caused  by  a  fall  of  seven  feet, 
the  man  recovering  after  appropriate  treatment.  Vernon  ^  reports  a  ease  of 
serious  injur}'  to  tlie  kidney,  resulting  in  recoverj'  in  nine  weeks.  The  pa- 
tient fell  40  feet,  landing  on  some  rubbish  and  old  iron,  and  received  a  wound 
measuring  six  inches  over  the  right  iliac  crest,  through  which  the  lower  end 
of  the  right  kidney  protruded  ;  a  piece  of  the  kidney  was  lost.  The  ease  was 
remarkable  because  of  the  slight  amount  of  hemorrhagt*. 

Nephrorrhaphy  is  an  o])eration  in  which  a  movable  or  floating  kidney  is 
fixed  by  suture  through  its  cnpsule,  including  a  portion  of  kidney-substance, 
and  then  through  the  adjacent  lumbar  fascia  and  muscles.  The  ultimate 
rcisults  of  this  oj>eration  have  been  most  successful. 

Nephrolithotomy  is  an  oj)eration  for  the  removal  of  stone  from  the  kid- 
ney. The  op(»ration  may  be  a  verj'  difficult  one,  owing  to  the  adhesions  and 
thickening  of  all  the  perinephric  tissues,  or  to  the  small  size  or  remote  loca- 
tion of  the  stone. 

There  was  a  recent  exhibition  in  Ijondon,^*^  in  which  were  shown  the 

results  of  a  number  of  recent  operations  on  the  kidney.     There  was 

one-half  of  a  kidney  that  had  been  removed  on  account  of  a  rapidly-growing 
sarcoma  fn)m  a  young  man  of  ninetet»n,  who  had  known  of  the  tumor  for 
six  months ;  there  was  a  good  recovery,  an<l  the  man  was  quite  well  in  eigh- 
t(H'ii  months  aft(»rwanl.  Another  siMicimen  was  a  right  kidney  removed  at 
St.  Jiartholomew's  Hos])ital.  It  was  much  dilated,  and  only  a  small  amount 
of  the  kidnev-substauee  remained.  A  calculus  blocked  the  ureter  at  its 
commencement.  The  jxitient  was  a  woman  of  thirty-<me,  and  made  a  good 
recovery.  From  the  Middlesex  Hospital  was  a  kiflney  containing  a  uric 
acid  calculus  which  was  successfullv  removed  from  a  man  of  thirty-five. 
From  the  Cancer  Hospital  at  IJrompton  there  were  two  kidneys  which  liad 
1)0(^1  removiHl  fn)m  a  man  and  a  woman  resjx»ctively,  both  of  whom  made  a 
go<Hl  HM'over}'.  From  the  King's  College  Hospital  there  was  a  kidney  with 
its  jH'lvis  enlaror(Ml  and  occupied  by  a  large  calculus,  and  containing  little 
stHTcting  sul)stanc(%  which  was  removed  from  a  man  of  forty-nine,  who 
riH'ovcred.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  examph's  of  this  most  interesting 
collection.     T^arge  calculi  of  the  kidney  an*  mentioned  in  Chapter  XV. 

Rupture  of   the  ureter  is  a  very  rare   injury.     Poland  *  lias  collected 

•  :««,  vii.,  18r>l,  n.  ^  779,  1847,  i.,  293.  «  224,  1871,  il., 
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the  histories  of  four  cases^  one  of  which  ended  in  recovery  after  the  evacua- 
tion  by  puncture,  at  intervals,  of  about  two  gallons  of  fluid  resembling 
urine.  The  other  cases  terminated  in  death  during  the  first,  fourth,  and 
tenth  weeks  respectively.  Peritonitis  was  apparently  not  present  in  any  of 
the  cases,  the  urinary  extravasation  having  occurred  into  the  cellular  tissue 
behind  the  peritoneum. 

There  are  a  few  recorded  cases  of  uncomplicated  wounds  of  the  ureters. 
The  only  well  authenticated  case  in  which  the  ureter  alone  was  divided  is 
the  historic  injury  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,*  who  was  wounded  during 
the  Revolution  of  1848,  by  a  ball  entering  the  upper  part  of  the  lumbar 
r^on  close  to  the  spine.  Unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  to  extract  the 
ball,  and  as  there  was  no  urine  in  the  bladder,  but  a  quantity  escaping  from 
the  wound,  a  diagnosis  of  divided  ureter  was  made.  The  Archbishop  died 
in  eighteen  hours,  and  the  autopsy  showed  that  the  ball  had  fractured  the 
transverse  process  of  the  3d  lumbar  vertebra,  and  divided  the  cauda 
equina  just  below  its  origin ;  it  had  then  changed  direction  and  passed  up 
toward  the  left  kidney,  dividing  the  ureter  near  the  pelvis,  and  finally  lodged 
in  the  psoas  muscle. 

It  occasionally  happens  that  the  ureter  is  wounded  in  the  removal  of 
uterine,  ovarian,  or  other  abdominal  tumors.  In  such  event,  if  it  is  impos- 
sible to  transplant  to  the  bladder,  the  divided  or  torn  end  should  be  brought 
to  the  surface  of  the  loin  or  vagina,  and  sutured  there.  In  cases  of  malignant 
growth,  the  ureter  has  been  purposely  divided  and  transplanted  into  the 
bladder.  Penrose,**  assisted  by  Baldy,  has  performed  this  operation  after 
excision  of  an  inch  of  the  left  ureter  for  carcinomatous  involvement.  The 
distal  end  of  the  ureter  was  ligated,  and  the  proximal  end  implanted  in  the 
bladder  according  to  Van  Hookas  method,  which  ox)nsists  in  tying  the  lowered 
end  of  the  ureter,  then  making  a  slit  into  it,  and  invaginating  the  upper  end 
into  the  lower  through  this  slit.  A  perfect  cure  followed.  Similar  cases 
have  been  reported  by  Kelly,  Krug,  and  Bache  Emmet.^  Reed  ^  reports  a 
most  interesting  series  in  which  he  has  successfully  transplanted  ureters 
into  the  rectum.    . 

Ureterovaginal  fistulse  following  total  extirpation  of  the  uterus,  opening 
of  pelvic  abscesses,  or  ulcerations  from  foreign  bodies,  are  repaired  by  an 
operation  termed  by  Bazy  of  Paris  ureterocystoneostomy,  and  suggested  by 
him  as  a  substitute  for  nephrectomy  in  those  cases  in  which  the  renal  organs 
are  unaflected.  In  the  repair  of  such  a  case  after  a  vaginal  hysterectomy 
Mayo®  reports  a  successful  reimplantation  of  the  ureter  into  the  bladder. 

Stricture  of  the  ureter  is  also  a  very  rare  occurrence  except  as  a  result 
of  compression  of  abdominal  or  pelvic  new  growths.  Watson  ^  has,  however, 
reported  two  cases  of  stricture,  in  both  of  which  a  ureter  was  nearly  or  quite 
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obliterated  by  a  dense  mass  of  connective  tissue.  In  one  ease  there  was  a 
liistorv  of  the  passage  of  a  renal  calculus  years  previously.  In  both  in- 
stances the  condition  was  associated  with  pyonephrosis.  W'^atson  has  col- 
lected the  re{X)rts  of  four  other  cases  from  medical  literature. 

A  remarkable  procedure  recently  developed  by  gj-nwologists,  particularly 
by  Kelly  of  Baltimore,  is  catheterization  and  sounding  of  the  ureters. 
McGlellan  *  records  a  case  of  ix?netration  of  the  ureter  by  the  careless  use 
of  a  catheter. 

Injuries  of  the  Bladder. — ^Rupture  of  the  bladder  may  result  frcHn 
violence  without  any  external  wound  (such  as  a  fall  or  kick)  applied  to  the 
alxlomen.     Jones**  reiK)rts  a  fatal  case  of  rupture  of  the  bladder  by  a  horse 
falling  on  its  rider.     In  this  case  there  was  but  little  extravasation  of  urine, 
as  the  vesicjil  aperture  was  closed  by  omentum  and  bowel.     Assmuth  reports 
two  cases  of  rupture  of  the  bladder  from  muscular  action.     Morris  ®  cites  the 
histor}'  of  a  case  in  which  the  bladder  was  twice  ruptured :  the  first  time  by 
an  injurj',  and  the  seccmd  time  by  the  giving  way  of  the  cicatrix.       The 
patient  was  a  man  of  thirtv-six  who  received  a  blow  in  the  al)domen  during 
a  fight  in  a  public  house  on  June  6,  1879.     At  the  hospital  his  condition 
was  diagnosed  and  treated  expectantly,  but  he  recovered  perfectly  and  left 
the  hospital  July  10,  1879.     He  was  readmitted  on  August  4,  1886,  over 
seven  years  later,  with  symptoms  of  rupture  of  the  bladder,  and  died  on  the 
(>th.     The  postmortem  showed  a  cicatrix  of  the  bladder  which  had  given 
way  and  caused  the  patient^s  death. 

Rupture  of  the  bladder  is  only  likely  to  happen  when  the  organ  is  dis- 
tende<l,  as  when  empty  it  sinks  behind  the  pubic  arch  and  is  thus  protected 
from  external  injury.  The  rupture  usually  occurs  on  the  jx)sterior  wall,  in- 
volving the  |)eritoneal  (M>at  and  allowing  extravasation  of  urine  into  the  peri- 
tont^al  cavity,  a  condition  that  is  almost  inevitably  fatal  unless  an  operation  is 
j)erformed.  Bartels  collected  the  data  of  98  such  cases,  cmly  four  recovering. 
When  the  rent  is  confineil  to  the  anterior  wall  of  the  bladder  the  urine  escapes 
into  the  |)elvic  tissues,  and  the  prognosis  is  much  more  favorable.  Bartels 
collectcHl  r>4  such  cases,  12  terminating  favorably.  When  celiotomy  is  per- 
formed for  ruptured  bladder,  in  a  maimer  sugg(»sted  by  the  elder  Gross,  the 
mortality  is  much  less.  Ashhurst  eollcH'teil  the  rejM)rts  of  28  eases  thus 
tn'ated,  ten  of  which  rcTOvenKl — a  mortality  of  <)4.*2  ])er  cent.  Ashhurst  re- 
marks that  he  has  swn  an  extra jKTitoneal  rupture  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
bhiddcr  caused  by  iinpro|K»r  use  of  instruments,  in  the  (»ase  of  retention  of 
urine  (hie  to  the  presence  of  a  tight  urethral  stricture. 

Then*  are  a  few  cas<'s  on  reconl  in  which  the  bladder  has  l)een  ruptured 
by  distent i<m  from  the  accumulation  of  urine,  but  the  accident  is  a  rare  one, 
the  urethra  generally  giving  wiiy  fiivt.  Coats ''  rei>orts  two  cases  of  nncompli- 
vx\Xi^\  rupture  of  the  bhuKler.     In  neither  case  was  a  historj'  of  injury  ol>- 
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tainable.  The  first  patient  was  a  maniao ;  the  second  had  been  intoxicated 
previous  to  his  admission  to  the  hospital^  with  symptoms  of  acute  peritonitis. 
The  diagnosis  was  not  made.  The  first  patient  died  in  five  days  and  the 
second  in  two  days  after  the  onset  of  the  illness.  At  the  autopsies  the  rent 
was  found  to  be  in  both  instances  in  the  posterior  wall  of  the  bladder  a  short 
distance  from  the  fimdus ;  the  peritoneum  was  not  inflamed,  and  there  was 
absolutely  no  inflammatory  reaction  in  the  vesical  wound.  From  the  statistics 
of  Ferraton  and  Rivington  it  seems  that  rupture  of  the  bladder  is  more 
common  in  intoxicated  persons  than  in  others — a  fact  that  is  probably 
explained  by  a  tendency  to  over-distention  of  the  bladder  which  alcoholic 
liquors  bring  about.  The  liquor  imbibed  increases  the  amount  of  urine,  and 
the  state  of  blunted  consciousness  makes  the  call  to  empty  the  bladder  less 
appreciated.  The  intoxicated  person  is  also  liable  to  falls,  and  is  not  so 
likely  to  protect  himself  in  falling  as  a  sober  person.*^ 

Gunshot  Wounds  of  the  Bladder. — Jackson^  relates  the  remarkable 
recovery  of  a  private  in  the  17th  Tennessee  Regiment  who  was  shot  in  the 
pelvis  at  the  battle  of  Mill  Springs  or  Fishing  Creek,  Ky.  He  was  left  sup- 
posedly mortally  wounded  on  the  field,  but  was  eventually  picked  up,  and  be- 
fore receiving  any  treatment  hauled  164  miles,  over  mountainous  roads  in 
the  midst  of  winter  and  in  a  wagon  without  springs.  His  urine  and  excre- 
tions passed  out  through  the  wounds  for  several  weeks  and  several  pieces  of 
bone  came  away.  The  two  openings  eventually  healed,  but  for  twenty-two 
months  he  passed  pieces  of  bone  by  the  natural  channels. 

Eve  ^  records  the  case  of  a  private  in  the  Fifth  Tennessee  Cavalry  who 
was  shot  in  the  right  gluteal  region,  the  bullet  penetrating  the  bladder  and 
making  its  exit  through  the  pubis.  He  rode  30  miles,  during  which  the  urine 
passed  through  the  wound.  Urine  was  afterward  voided  through  the  left 
pubic  opening,  and  spicules  of  bone  were  discharged  for  two  years  afterward ; 
ultimate  recovery  ensued. 

Barkesdale  ^  relates  the  history  of  the  case  of  a  Confederate  soldier  who 
was  shot  at  Fredericksburg  in  the  median  line  of  the  body,  1 J  inches  above 
the  symphysis,  the  wound  of  exit  being  in  the  median  line  at  the  back,  J  inch 
lower  down.  Urine  escaped  from  both  wounds  and  through  the  urethra. 
There  were  no  bad  symptoms,  and  the  wounds  healed  in  four  weeks. 

The  bladder  is  not  always  injured  by  penetration  of  the  abdominal  wall, 
but  may  be  wounded  by  penetration  through  the  anus  or  vagina,  or  even 
by  an  instrument  entering  the  buttocks  and  passing  through  the  smaller 
sacrosciatic  notch.  Camper®  records  the  case  of  a  sailor  who  fell  from  a 
mast  and  struck  upon  some  fragments  of  wood,  one  of  which  entered  the 
anus  and  penetrated  the  bladder,  the  result  being  a  rectovesical  fistula. 
About  a  year  later  the  man  consulted  Camper,  who  unsuccessfully  attempted 
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to  extract  tlic  piece  of  wood ;  but  by  incising  the  fistula  it  was  found  that 
two  calculi  liad  formed  about  the  wooden  pieces,  and  when  these  were  ex- 
tracted the  patient  recovered.     Perrin  *  gives  the  history  of  a  man   of  forty 
wlio,  while  adjusting  curtains,  fell  and  struck  an  overturned  chair ;  one  of  the 
chair-legs  penetrated  the  anus.     Its  extraction  was  followed  by  a  gush  of 
urine,  and  for  several  days  the  man  suffered  from  incontinence  of  urine  and 
feces.     By  the  tenth  day  he  was  passing  urine  from  the  urethra,  and  on  the 
twenty-fifth  day  tliere  was  a  complete  cicatrix  of  the  parts ;  fifteen  days  later 
he  suffered  from  an  attack  of  retention  of  urine  lasting  five  days  ;  this  was 
completely  relieved  after  the  expidsion  of  a  small  piece  of  trouser-cloth  w^hich 
had  been  pushed  into  the  bladder  at  the  time  of  the  accident     Post  ^  reports 
the  case  of  a  young  man  who,  in  jumping  over  a  broomstick,  was  impaled 
u{)on  it,  the  stick  entering  the  anus  without  causing  any  external  wound,  and 
j)enetrating  the  bladder,  thus  allowing  the  escape  of  urine  through  the  anus. 
A  peculiar  sequela  was  that  the  man  suffered  from  a  calculus,  the  nucleus 
of  which  was  a  piece  of  the  seat  of  his  pantaloons  which  the  stick  had 
carried  in. 

Couper  ^  reports  a  fatal  case  of  stab-wound  of  the  buttocks,  in  which  the 
knife  passed  through  the  lesser  sacrosciatic  notch  and  entered  the  bladder 
close  to  the  trigone.  The  patient  was  a  man  of  twenty-three,  a  seaman,  and 
in  a  quarrel  had  been  stabbed  in  the  buttocks  with  a  long  sailor's  knife,  with 
resultant  symptoms  of  peritonitis  which  proved  fatal.  At  the  autopsy  it  was 
found  that  the  knife  had  passed  through  the  gluteal  muscles  and  divided  part 
of  the  great  sacrosciatic  ligament.  It  then  [)assed  thnmgh  the  small  sacro- 
sciatic notch,  completely  dividing  the  pudic  artery  and  nerve,  and  one  vein, 
eiich  end  being  closed  by  a  clot.  The  knife  entered  the  bladder  close  to  the 
trigone,  making  an  oiwning  large  enough  to  admit  the  index  finger.  There 
wert»  well-marke<l  evidences  of  jxjritonitis  and  cellulitis. 

Old-time  surgeons  had  considerable  difficulty  in  extracting  arrow-heads 
from  jwrsons  who  had  receiveil  their  injuries  while  on  horseback.  Conrad 
Gesner  records  an  ing(»nious  device  of  an  old  surgeon  who  succeeded  in  ex- 
tracting an  arrow  which  had  resisted  all  previous  attempts,  by  placing  the 
subject  in  the  ver\'  ]>ositi()n  in  which  he  was  at  the  time  of  reception  of  the 
wound.  The  following  noteworthy  case  shows  that  the  bladder  nmy  be 
jK^netnited  by  an  arrow  or  bullet  entering  the  buttocks  of  a  person  on  horse- 
back. F()rw(K)d  '^  describes  the  removal  of  a  vesical  calculus,  the  nucleus  of 
which  was  an  inm  arn)w-h«id,  as  follows:  "Sitimore,  a  wild  Indian,  Chief 
of  the  Kiowius,  agc»d  forty-two,  applied  to  me  at  Fort  Sill,  Indian  Territory, 
August,  180 J),  with  symptoms  of  stone  in  the  bladder.  The  following  his- 
tory was  elicited  :  In  the  fall  of  18()2  he  led  a  hand  of  Kiowas  against  the 
Pawnee  Iixlians,  and  was  wounded  in  a  fi^ht  nciir  Fort  learned,  Kansas. 
Ik*ing  m(>nnte<l  and  leaning  over  his  horse,  a  Pawner?,  on  foot  and  within  a 
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few  paces,  drove  an  arrow  deep  into  his  right  buttock.  The  stick  was  with- 
drawn by  his  companions,  but  the  iron  point  remained  in  his  body.  He 
passed  bloody  urine  immediately  after  the  injurj^  but  the  wound  soon  healed, 
and  in  a  few  weeks  he  was  able  to  hunt  the  buffalo  without  inconvenience. 
For  more  than  six  years  he  continued  at  the  head  of  his  band,  and  traveled 
on  horseback,  from  camp  to  camp,  over  hundrcnls  of  miles  every  summer.  A 
long  time  after  the  injury  he  began  to  feel  distress  in  micturating,  which 
steadily  increased  until  he  was  forced  to  reveal  this  sacred  secret  (as  it  is 
regarded  by  these  Intlians),  and  to  apply  for  medical  aid.  His  urine  had 
often  stopped  for  hours,  at  which  times  he  had  learned  to  obtain  relief  by 
elevating  his  hips,  or  lying  in  different  positions.  The  urine  was  loaded 
with  blood  and  mucus  and  with  a  few  pus  globules,  and  the  introduction  of  a 
sound  indicated  a  large,  hard  calculus  in  the  bladder.  The  Indians  advised 
me  approximately  of  the  depth  to  which  the  shaft  had  penetrated  and 
the  direction  it  took,  and  judging  from  the  situation  of  the  cicatrix  and 
all  the  circumstances  it  was  apparent  that  the  arrow-head  had  passed 
through  the  glutei  muscles  and  the  obturator  foramen  and  entered  the 
cavity  of  the  bladder,  where  it  remained  and  formed  the  nucleus  of  a 
stone.  Stone  in  the  bladder  is  extremely  rare  among  the  wild  Indians, 
owing,  no  doubt,  to  their  almost  exclusive  meat  diet  and  the  ver>'  healthy 
condition  of  their  digestive  organs,  and  this  fact,  in  connection  with  the  age 
of  the  patient  and  the  unobstructed  condition  of  his  urethra,  went  very  far 
to  sustain  this  conclusion.  On  August  23d  I  removed  the  stone  without 
difiBculty  by  the  lateral  operation  through  the  perineum.  The  lobe  of  the 
prostate  was  enlarged,  which  seemed  to  favor  the  extent  of  the  incision 
beyond  what  would  otherwise  have  been  safe.  The  perineum  was  deep  and 
the  tuberosities  of  the  ischii  unnaturally  approximated.  The  calculus  of 
the  mixed  ammoniaco-magnesian  variety  was  egg-shaped,  and  weighed  19 
drams.  The  arrow-point  was  completely  covered  and  imbedded  near  the 
center  of  the  stone.  It  was  of  iron,  and  had  l)een  originally  about  2  J  inches 
long,  by  I  inch  at  its  widest  part,  somewhat  reduced  at  the  point  and  edges 
by  oxidation.  The  removal  of  the  stone  was  facilitated  by  the  use  of  two 
pairs  of  forceps, — one  with  broad  blades,  by  which  I  succeeded  in  bringing 
the  small  end  of  the  stone  to  the  opening  in  the  prostate,  while  the  other, 
long  and  narrow,  seized  and  held  it  until  the  former  was  withdrawn.  In 
this  way  the  forceps  did  not  occupy  a  part  of  the  opening  while  the  large 
end  of  the  stone  was  passing  through  it.  The  capacity  of  the  bladder  was 
reduced,  and  its  inner  walls  w^ere  in  a  state  of  chronic  inflammation.  The 
patient  quickly  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  chloroform  and  felt  great 
relief,  both  in  body  and  mind,  afl^r  the  operation,  and  up  to  the  eighth  day 
did  not  present  a  single  unfavorable  symptom.  The  urine  began  to  pass  by 
the  natural  channel  by  the  third  day,  and  continued  more  or  less  until,  on  the 
seventh  day,  it  had  nearly  ceased  to  flow  at  the  wound.     But  the  restless 
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spirit  of  the  patient's  friends  ciiuld  no  longer  be  reetralned.  Ojicn  hostility 
with  the  whites  was  expected  to  begin  at  every  moment,  and  tliev  i»$ig>trd 
on  hU  removal.  He  needed  pui^tive  metlieine  on  t)ie  eightli  duv,  whicti 
they  refused  to  allow  him  to  take.  They  a'isumed  entire  clmi^  of  ilit-  nue, 
and  the  following  day  started  with  him  to  their  eamp?  6(1  miles  away. 
^t'ineteen  days  after  he  is  rejxirted  to  ha%'e  died  ;  but  hif  ininiediatc  relatives 
have  since  assured  me  that  his  wound  wtis  well  and  tliat  nti  trouble  aroee 
from  it.  They  described  his  symptoms  as  those  of  bilious  remittent  ftver, 
a  severe  epidemic  of  which  was  prevailing  at  the  time,  and  from  which 
several  white  men  and  many  Tndianii  died  in  that  vicinity,"  The  calculus 
was  deposite<l   in   tlie  Army  Medirul    Mustum  at  Washington,  and  is  repre- 


(Foraoairt 


senled  in  the  accompanying  phoK^roph  ^Fig.  2'25),  showing  a  eras»-eectioa 
of  (lie  euh-ulus  with  the  arrow-head  in  situ. 

As  quoted  by  Chelius,'"  both  Hennen  and  Cline  relate  cjk^es  in  which  mm 
liave  been  shot  through  tlii'  skirti*  of  the  jacket,  the  liall  penetrating  the 
abdomen  alwve  the  tulwrosity  of  the  isehium,  luid  entering  the  bkdder,  ainl 
the  men  Itave  afterward  urinated  pieces  of  clothing,  threads,  etc..  taken  in 
by  the  ball.  In  similar  eases  the  bullet  itself  may  remain  in  the  bladder  and 
cause  the  formation  of  a  calculus  ul>out  itself  as  a  nucleus,  as  in  tlirec  eases 
mentioned  by  McGuire  of  Richmond,  or  the  remnants  of  cloth  or  spicules  of 
bone  may  give  ri?«  to  eimibir  fomiution. 
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McGuire  *  mentions  the  case  of  a  man  of  twenty-three  who  was  wounded 
at  the  Battle  of  McDowell,  May  8,  1862.  The  ball  struck  him  on  the  hori- 
zontal ramus  of  the  left  pubic  bone,  about  an  inch  from  the  symphysis, 
passed  through  the  bladder  and  rectum,  and  came  out  just  below  the  right 
sacrosciatic  notch,  near  the  sacrum.  The  day  after  the  battle  the  man  was 
sent  to  the  general  hospital  at  Staunton,  Va.,  where  he  remained  under  treat- 
ment for  four  months.  During  the  first  month  urine  passed  freely  through 
the  wounds  made  by  the  entrance  and  exit  of  the  ball,  and  was  generally 
mixed  with  pus  and  blood.  Fecal  matter  was  frequently  discharged  through 
the  posterior  wound.  Some  time  during  the  third  week  he  passed  several 
small  pieces  of  bone  by  the  rectum.  At  the  end  of  the  fifth  week  the  wound 
of  exit  healed,  and  for  the  first  time  after  his  injur}'  urine  was  discharged 
through  the  urethra.  The  wound  of  entrance  gradually  closed  after  five 
months,  but  opened  again  in  a  few  weeks  and  continued,  at  varying  intervals, 
alternately  closed  and  open  until  September,  1865.  At  this  time,  on  sound- 
ing the  man,  it  was  found  that  he  had  stone ;  this  was  removed  by  lateral 
operation,  and  was  found  to  weigh  2\  ounces,  having  for  its  nucleus  a  piece 
of  bone  about  J  inch  long.  Dougherty  ^  reports  the  operation  of  lithotomy, 
in  which  the  calculus  removed  was  formed  by  incrustations  about  an  iron 
bullet. 

In  cases  in  which  there  is  a  fistula  of  the  bladder  the  subject  may  live 
for  some  time,  in  some  cases  passing  excrement  through  the  urethra,  in 
others,  urine  by  the  anus.  These  cases  seem  to  have  been  of  particular 
interest  to  the  older  writers,  and  we  find  the  literature  of  the  last  century 
full  of  examples.  Benivenius,  Borellus,  the  Ephemerides,  Tulpius,  Zacutus 
Lusitanus,  and  others  speak  of  excrement  passing  through  the  penis ;  and 
there  are  many  cases  of  vaginal  anus  recorded.  Langlet  cites  an  instance 
in  which  the  intestine  terminated  in  the  bladder.  A  rand  ^^  mentions  re- 
covery after  atresia  of  the  anus  with  passage  of  excrement  from  the  vulva. 
Bartholinus,  the  Ephemerides,  Fothergill,*^  de  la  Croix,^  Riedlin,^^  Weber, 
and  Zacutus  Lusitanus  mention  instances  in  which  gas  was  passed  by  the 
penis  and  urethra.  Camper®  records  such  a  case  from  ulcer  of  the  neigh- 
boring or  connecting  intestine ;  Frank,  from  cohesion  and  suppuration  of  the 
rectum ;  Marcellus  Donatus,'  from  penetrating  ulcer  of  the  rectum ;  and 
Petit,*  from  communication  of  the  rectum  and  bladder  in  which  a  cure  was 
eflTected  by  the  continued  use  of  the  catheter  for  the  evacuation  of  urine. 

Flatus  through  the  vagina,  vulva,  and  from  the  uterus  is  mentioned 
by  Bartholinus,  the  Ephemerides,  Meckel,  Mauriceau,  Paullini,  Riedlin, 
Tmka,  and  many  others  in  the  older  literature.  Dickinson  ^  mentions  a 
Burmese  male  child,  four  years  old,  who  had  an  imperforate  anus  and  urethra, 
but  who  passed  feces  and  urine  successfully  through  an  opening  at  the  base 

•  847,  248.  b  847, 259.  c  524,  ii.,  200.  d  367, 1788,  No.  4a 

•  249,  U.,  le.  '  306,  L.  iv.,  c.  xxix.,  524.        «  625,  T.  ii.,  94.         ^  476,  1859,  i.,  534. 
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of  the  glans  jk^iiis.     Dickinson  eventually  performed  a  successful    operation 
on  tliis  ciase.     McKlern  literature  has  nuuiv  similar  instances. 

In  the  older  literature  it  was  not  uncommon  to  find  accounts  of  persons 
passing  worms  from  the  bladder,  no  explanations  l>eing  given  to  account  for 
their  pres<»nce  in  this  organ.    Some  of  these  c^ses  were  doubtless  instances  of 
i»chinoc<»ccus,  trichinje,  or  the  result  of  rectovesiral  fistula,  but  Riverius*  men- 
tions an  instance  in  which,  after  drinking  water  containing  worms,  a  person 
jKissed  worms  in  the  urine.     In  the  old  Journal  de  ])hysi(pie  de  Rozier  is  an 
atvount  of  a  man  of  forty-five  who  enjoyed  g<KKl  health,  but  who  i)ericHlicallj 
uriuiited  small  worms  Irom  the  hhidder.    They  were  descril>ed  as  Ix'in^  abiiut  1  \ 
lines  long,  and  causeil  no  inconvenience*.     There  is  also  mentione<l  *'  tlie  esise  of 
a  woman  who  voide<l  worms  from  the  bladder.    Tupj>er*-'descrilK'S  a  curious  case 
of  a  woman  of  sixty-nine  who  c(»mpliiin(Hl  of  a  seven*,  stinging  jxiin  that  <x>m- 
pli»tely  overcame  her  after  micturition.     An  ulcenition  of  the  nt*ck  of  the  hlad- 
<lcr  was  susjx'cteil,  and  the  usual  renuHlies  wert»  applied,  but  without  cflect.    An 
examination  of  the  urine  was  negative.     On  n»commendation  of  lier  friends 
the  patient,  before  going  to  be<l,  steejHnl  and  drank  a  chroc^tion  of  knot-|miss. 
During  the  night  she  urinattnl  freely,  and  claimetl  that  she  had  ]kissck1  a 
worm  about  ten  inches  kmgand  of  the  size  of  a  knitting-neeille.     It  exhibited 
moticms  like  those  of  a  snake,  and  was  quite  lively,  living  five  or  six  days  in 
water.     The  cast'  seems  quite  unaccountable,  but  there  is,  of  course,  a  ]K>ssi- 
l>ility  that  the  animal  ha<l  alrt*ady  betMi  in  the  chamber,  or  that  it  was  pa^^sed 
by  the  lM)wel.     A  re<^to vaginal  or  vesical  fistula  could  accoimt  for  the  ppps- 
enci' of  this  worm  had  it  be<*n  voide<l  from  the  bowel ;  nevertheless  the  woman 
adhcriHl  to  her  statement  that  she  had  urinate<l  tlu' wonn,  and,  as  i^onfiniiatorr 
evidence,  never  complaincHl  of  pain  after  passing  the  animal. 

Foreign  bodies  in  the  bladder,  otluT  than  cideuli  (which  will  l>e  s]x)ken 
of  in  (.'liapter  XV.),  generally  gain  entnuie<»  through  one  of  the  natural 
jmssjiges,  as  a  nde  being  intHKhuxil,  either  in  euriosity  or  for  |HTvertc<l 
satisfaction,  through  the  urethra.  Morand  mentions  an  instance  in  which  a 
long  wax  taper  was  intnHlnre<l  into  the  bladder  through  the  un»thra  by  a  man. 
At  the  l'niver>ity  Hospital,  Philadel]»hia,   White*  has  extracte<I,  by  nie<lian 

<*v>totomv,  a  lonir  wax  taiMT  which   had   been   used    in   mast url Kit i«>n.      The 

•  •  •  i 

<*ystoH'opic  examination  in  this  case  was  negative,  and  the  man*s  statements 
Were  disbelievi'd,  but  the  o|NTation  was  performed,  and  the  tajHT  was  finind 
curled  np  ami  <'overed  by  nuicus  and  iblds  of  the  bladder.  It  is  not  um^oni- 
mon  for  needles,  hair-pins,  and  the  lik<>  ti>  form  nuclei  for  incnistations. 
dross  tinnid  three  caudal  vertebrae  of  a  squirrel  in  the  center  i>f  a  vesical 

iiih-ulus  takrn  fmm  the  bhulder  of  a  man  of  thirtv-five.  It  was  afterward 
••lieiti-el  that  the  pati»nt  IkuI  praeti-ed  urethral  maMnrbation  with  the  tail  of 
this  animal.  Munmd  ""''■  relate-*  the  historv  of  a  man  of  sixtv-two  who  intro- 
<lueed  a  >prig  «»f  wheat  into  hi'^  urethra  for  a  suppo-eil  therajK»utic  pur|X)se. 

»  TiHT.  W)<».  b  .V><>.  ii.,  asr>.  «  130,  1864.  78. 
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It  slipped  into  the  bladder  and  there  formed   the    nucleus   of    a   cluster 
calculus.     Dayot*  reports  a  similar  formation  from  the  introduction  of  the  stem 

nf  a  nlani-.        Tprrilnn  ^  rlp>i^>rihps  thp    OS\SS^.    of  SL   "^Q'T  ^^  fiftV-four  who    iutro- 

n  days  in  this  canal, 
li  day  he  had  a  chill, 
the  i>encil.  Follow- 
jning  fever.  On  the 
tion.  Symptoms  of 
3r  the  operation,  and 
it  died.  Caudmont  ^ 
case  into  his  urethra, 
it  four  years  in  this 

of  the  bladder  took 
of  a  man  of  seventy- 

off.  The  fractured 
de  it^  exit  from  the 
e  case  of  a  man  of 
)m  whence  it  escaped 
pontaneously  passed. 
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RECENTLY  ISSUED* 


Althoogh  no  one  denies  that  the  sexual  function 
is  of  the  very  Sfreatest  consequence  to  the  indi- 
vidual as  well  as  to  society  in  general,  yet  the 
8ub}ect  of  impotence  lias  but  seldom  been  treated 
in  this  country  In  the  truly  scientific  spirit  that 
its  preeminent  importance  deserves,  and  this 
volume  will  come  to  many  as  a  revelation  of 
the  possibilities  of  therapeutics  In  this  important 
field*    The  author  ventures  to  assert  that  in 


"  It  is  a  well-written,  scientific  work  .  .  .  can  be 
recommended  as  a  scholarly  treatise  on  its  subject, 
and  it  can  be  read  with  advantage  by  many  practi- 
tioners."—-/ratriia/  cf  the  Amtrican  AUdical  Asto- 
eiation. 


many  cases  It  is  a  better  6tif6  to  restore  to  an 
impotent  man  the  power  so  precious  to  every 
individual,  than  to  preserve  a  dangferously  sick 
person  from  death,  for  In  many  cases  death  \a 
preferable  to  Impotence*  This  edition,  althoug^h 
based  on  the  German  edition,  has  been  entirely 
rewritten  by  the  author  in  English*    JC    JC    JC 
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table,  foreign  bodies 
or  smaller  articles  of 
idder,  and  there  form 
bodv  introduced  into 

rise  to  corresjiond- 
teen  who  had  several 
»red  pregnant.  The 
-voraan.  The  breasts 
^r  areola.  At  certain 
iicontinence  of  urine, 
f  high  specific  grav- 

odor.     In    spite  of 

xuission  did  not  show 

)du(^tion  of  a  catheter 

Under  cldoroform 

I  to  be  the  handle  of 

in  the  accompanying 
Icareous  deposits,  and 
'oman  would  give  no 
she  had  several  times 
one  day  it  had  fallen 

-  ^^2,  la'SO,  354. 
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into  the  bladder.  A  Hhort  time  after  the  operation  menstruation  retimed  b 
the  first  time  in  seven  montlis,  and  was  afterward  nonnal.  Bigelow  *  npoiti 
tlic  case  of  a  woman  who  habitually  introduced  hair-pina  and  common  pin 
into  her  bladder.  She  acijiiired  this  mania  after  an  attempt  at  dilatatioDof 
tlie  urethra  in  the  relief  of  an  obstinate  case  of  strangury.  Bod^  **  repoife 
the  case  of  a  woman  who  had  intnMhiced  a  hog's  pcnii^  into  her  arethra.  It 
was  removed  by  an  incision  into  this  canal,  but  the  patient  died  in  G%'e  dnt 
of  septicemia.  There  is  a  curious  case  quoted  "^  of  a  young  domestic  of  fbm^ 
teen  who  v/as  first  seen  suffering  with  pain  in  the  ada 
of  the  ^nital  organs,  retention  of  urine,  and  Tinlnt 
tenesmus.  She  was  examined  by  a  midwife  who  fbnod 
nothing,  lint  on  the  following  day  the  patient  felt  it  wee- 
sary  to  go  to  bed.  Her  general  symptoms  persisted,  md 
meanwhile  the  bladder  liccame  much  distended.  TIh 
patient  \iaA  made  allusion  to  the  loss  of  a  hair^^un,  t 
circumstance  which  corresponded  with  the  beginning  of 
her  trouble.  Examination  showed  the  orifice  of  tht 
urethra  to  be  swollen  and  painful  to  the  touch,  and  fiw 
its  canal  a  hair-pin  6.5  cm.  long  was  extracted.  Tie 
patient  was  unable  to  urinate,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
resort  to  catlietcrization.  By  evening  the  general  CTinp- 
tonis  luid  disappeare<l,  and  the  next  day  the  patient  uria- 
atetl  as  usual. 

There  are  peculiar  cases  of  hair  in   Uie  hladdCI,  ii 

whicli  all  history  as  to  the  metiiod  of  entrance  is  denied, 

and  which  leave  as  the  only  explanation  the  possibility  thit 

the  bladder  was  in  communication    with    some  dennoid 

cyst.     Hanielin*  mentions  a  case  of  this  nature.     It  is 

said**  that  all  his  life  Sir  William  Klliot  was  amused  bf 

passing  liairs  in  urination.     They  would    lodge  in  iIk 

urethra  and  cause  constjint  irritation.      At   his  death  t 

■  toniii-bnish  nmuvert     gtonc  Was  taken  from  the  bladder,  covered  with  scurf  and 

joungBiri.  hair.     Hall"  relates  the  case  of  a  woman  of  siztr,  fiao 

whose  bladder,  by  dilatation  of  the  uretlira,  was  remond 

a  bundle  of  hairs  two  inches  long,  which,  Hall  saya,  without  a  doubt  had 

gro^vn  from  the  vesical  w-all.i. 

Retention  of  Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Pelvis. — It  is  a  peculiar  ftct  dut 
foreign  Ixxlies  which  once  gain  entrance  to  the  pelvis  may  be  tolerated  in  this 
hxation  for  many  years,  Baxter'  descriWs  a  man  who  sufTeied  an  iDJiDT 
fnim  a  pii-iw  of  white  board  which  entered  his  pelvis,  and  remained  in  poa- 
tioii  for  sixteen  and  a  half  years ;  at  this  time  a  piece  of  wood  71  indn 


Fltt-  226.— Hamile  ot 
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long  was  discharged  at  stool,  and  the  patient  recovered.  Jones*  speaks  of 
a  case  in  which  splinters  of  wood  were  retained  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
rectum  and  vagina  for  sixteen  years,  and  spontaneously  discharged.  Bar- 
well  **  mentions  a  case  in  which  a  gum  elastic  catheter  that  had  been  passed 
into  the  vagina  for  the  purpose  of  producing  abortion  became  impacted  in  the 
pelvis  for  twenty  months,  and  was  then  removed. 

Rupture  of  the  Male  Urethra, — The  male  urethra  is  occasionally  rup- 
tured in  violent  coitus.  Frank  ^^  and  the  Philosophical  Transactions  ^  are 
among  the  older  authorities  mentioning  this  accident.  In  Frank's  case  there 
was  hemorrhage  from  the  i>enis  to  the  extent  of  five  pounds.  Colles^  men- 
tions a  man  of  thirty-eight,  prone  to  obesity,  and  who  had  been  married  two 
months,  who  said  that  in  sexual  congress  he  had  hurt  himself  by  pushing  his 
penis  against  the  pubic  bone,  and  added  that  he  liad  a  pain  that  felt  as  though 
something  had  broken  in  his  organ.  The  integuments  of  the  penis  became 
livid  and  swollen  and  were  extremely  painful.  His  urine  had  to  be  drawn 
by  a  catheter,  and  by  the  fifth  day  his  condition  was  so  bad  that  an  incision 
was  made  into  the  tumor,  and  pus,  blood,  urine,  and  air  issued.  The  patient 
suffered  intense  rigors,  his  abdomen  became  tymjmnitic,  and  he  died.  Post- 
mortem examination  revealed  the  presence  of  a  ruptured  urethra. 

Watson®  relates  an  instance  of  coitus  performed  en  postilion  by  a  man 
while  drunk,  with  rupture  of  the  uretlira  and  fracture  of  the  corpus  spongi- 
osum only.  Loughlin  mentions  a  rupture  of  the  corpus  spongiosum  during 
coitiLs.  Frank  ^^  cites  a  curious  case  of  hemorrhage  from  a  fall  while  the 
penis  was  erect  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  ruptured  urethrse  following  trau- 
matism, and  various  explanations  are  given  for  it  in  the  standard  works  on 
surgery. 

Fracture  of  the  Penis. — A  peculiar  accident  to  the  penis  is  fracture, 
which  sometimes  occurs  in  coitus.  This  accident  consists  in  the  laceration 
of  the  corpora  cavernosa,  followed  by  extensive  extravasation  of  blood  into 
the  erectile  tissue.  It  lias  also  occurred  from  injury  inflicted  accidentally  or 
maliciously,  but  always  happening  when  the  organ  was  erect.  An  annoying 
sequel  following  this  accident  is  the  tendency  to  curvature  in  erection,  which 
is  sometimes  so  marked  as  to  interfere  with  coitus,  and  even  render  the  pa- 
tient permanently  impotent*^ 

There  is  an  account  ^  of  a  laborer  of  twenty-seven  who,  in  attempting  to 
micturate  with  his  penis  erect,  pressed  it  downward  with  considerable  force 
and  fractured  the  corpora  cavernosa.  Veazie  «  relates  a  case  of  fracture  of 
the  corpora  cavernosa  occurring  in  coitus.  During  the  act  the  female  sud- 
denly withdrew,  and  the  male,  following,  violently  struck  the  pubes,  with  the 
resultant  injury.     Recovery  ensued.     M'Clellan  **  speaks  of  removing  the 

•  218,  1856.  b  650,  1874,  viii.,  280.  c  629,  No.  4.         d  313,  1857,  xxiii.,  375. 

e  218,  1886,  cxiii.,  463.  '  Amer.  Pract.  &  News,  1886,  ii.,  80. 

«  593,  1884-85,  xii.,  321.  h  Smith's  Med.  Joar.,  1827,  256. 
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cavernous  septum  from  a  man  of  fifty-tvi'o,  in  wliom  this  part  had  become 
infiltrated  witli  lime-salts  and  resembled  a  long,  narrow  bone.  When  the  penis 
was  erect  it  was  bent  in  the  form  of  a  semicircular  bow. 

The  Transactions  of  the  South  Carolina  Medical  Association  ■  contain  an 
acc*ount  of  a  negro  of  sixty  who  had  urethral  stricture  from  gonorrhea, 
and  who  had  bei»n  treatcnl  for  fifteen  years  by  caustics.  The  penis  was  ?ev« 
inches  in  circumference  around  the  glans,  and  but  little  less  near  the  scrotum. 
The  glans  was  riddled  with  holes,  and  numerous  fistulse  existed  on  the 
inferior  surface  of  the  urethra,  the  meatus  being  imi)enneable.  So  great  ms 
the  weight  and  hyjiertrophy  that  amputation  was  necessary.  John  Hnnter 
sjKjaks  of  six  strictures  existing  in  one  urethra  at  one  time  ;  Lallenmnd  of 
seven ;  Bolot  of  eight ;  Ducjimp  of  five ;  Boyer  thought  three  c^ould  ne\*er 
exist  together;  I^eroy  D'Etoilles  found  11,  and  Rokitansky  met  with  four. 

Sundry  Injuries  to  the  Penis. — Fabricius  Hiklanns  ®"  mentions  a 
curious  c«se  of  paraphimosis  caused  by  violent  coitus  with  a  virgin  who  had 
an  extremely  narn)w  vagina.  Joycc*^  relates  a  history  of  a  stout  man  iri» 
awoke  with  a  vigorous  erection,  and  feeling  much  irritation,  he  scratched 
himself  violently.  lie  soon  bled  copiously,  his  shirt  and  underlying  sheets 
and  blankets  being  soaked  thn)ugh.  On  examination  the  penis  was  found 
swollen,  and  on  dm  wing  back  the  foi'eskin  a  small  jet  of  blood  spurted  liom 
a  small  rupture  in  the  frenum.  The  authors  liave  knowle<lge  of  a  case  in 
which  hemorrhage  from  the  fremun  pn>ved  fatal.  The  jiatient,  in  a  drunken 
wager,  attempted  to  circumcise  himself  with  a  pit^ce  of  tin,  and  ble<l  to  death 
l)efore  medical  aid  could  be  summoned.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the 
virile  member  is  amputated  by  an  animal  bite.  PaiUlini  *^^  an<l  C^lliez*  men- 
tion am])utation  of  the  penis  by  a  dog-bite.  Morgan  ^  describes  a  bov  of 
thirteen  who  was  feeding  a  donkey  whi(;h  suddenly  made  a  snap  at  him,  un- 
fortunately catching  him  by  the  trousers  and  including  the  penis  in  one  of 
the  folds.  By  the  violence  of  the  bit<»  the  boy  was  thrown  to  the  ground,  and 
his  entire  prepuce  was  strippe<l  off*  to  the  root  as  if  it  had  been  done  bv  a 
knife.  There  was  little  hemorrhage,  and  the  prepuce  Avas  found  in  the 
trousers,  l(K)king  exactly  like  the  finger  of  a  glove.  Morgan  stated  tliat  this 
was  the  third  (^ase  of  the  kind  of  which  he  had  knowledge.  Bookev*"  recoitU 
a  case  in  which  an  artilleryman  was  seized  by  the  penis  by  an  infuriated  hoi^, 
and  the  two  crura  were  pulled  out  entire. 

Amputation  of  the  penis  is  not  always  followed  by  loss  of  the  sexual 
power  iind  instin<*t,  but  sometimes  has  the  mental  effect  of  teniporarilv  in- 
creasing the  desire.  Ha  slam  ^  re{)orts  th(»  case  of  a  man  who  slip|>xl  on  the 
greasy  deck  of  a  wlialer,  and  falling  forward  with  great  violence  U]x>n  a  kijpe 
knif(*  use<l  to  cut  blubber,  completely  severed  his  penis,  l>eside  inflicting  a 
wouihI  in  tlie  abdomen  through  which  th(»  intestines  protruded.  After  re- 
ft 1H74-77,  t«M)-2.  »•  224.  18r»9,  i.,  209.  c  4^2,  T.  xx.,  168. 
d536,  1869,  vii.,  31.          «  Indian  Med.  Jour.,  1886,  v.,  647.  f  476,  1828.  ' 
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Soovery  there  was  a  distinct  increase  of  sexual  desire  and  frequent  nocturnal 

tanissions.     In  the  same  report  there  is  recorded  the  liistorj  of  a  man  who  had 

Vntiiely  lost  his  penis^  but  had  supplied  himself  with  an  ivory  succedaneum. 

"^IMs  fellow  finally  became  so  libidinous  that  it  was  necessary  to  exclude  him 

^fiom  the  workhouse,  of  which  he  was  an  inmate. 

*  Norris  *  gives  an  account  of  a  private  who  received  a  gunshot  wound 
*^9t  the  penis  while  it  was  partly  erect.  The  wound  was  acquired  at  the 
^second  battle  of  Fredericksburg.  The  ball  entered  near  the  center  of  the  glans 
^  penis,  and  taking  a  slightly  oblique  direction,  it  passed  out  of  the  right  side 
^ «  of  the  penis  1 J  inches  beyond  the  glans ;  it  then  entered  the  scrotum,  and 
*<*  -after  striking  the  pelvis  near  the  symphysis,  glanced  off  around  the  innomi- 
i»  nate  bone,  and  finally  made  its  exit  t>vo  inches  above  the  anus.  The  after- 
■  effects  of  this  injury  were  incontinence  of  urine,  and  inability  to  assume  the 
*   erect  position. 

:  Bookey  **  cites  the  case  of  six  wounds  from  one  bullet  with  recovery, 
r  The  bullet  entered  the  sole  and  emerged  from  the  dorsum  of  the  foot.  It  then 
I  went  through  the  right  buttock  and  came  out  of  the  groin,  only  to  penetrate 
the  dorsum  of  the  penis  and  emerge  at  the  upper  part  of  the  glans.  Rose  ^ 
speaks  of  a  case  in  which  a  man  had  his  clothes  caught  in  machinery,  draw- 
ing in  the  external  genital  organs.  The  testicles  were  found  to  be  uninjured, 
but  the  penis  was  doubled  out  of  sight  and  embedded  in  the  scrotum,  from 
whence  it  was  restored  to  its  natural  position  and  the  man  recovered. 

Ndaton  ^  describes  a  case  of  luxation  of  the  penis  in  a  lad  of  six  who 
fell  from  a  cart.  N^laton  found  the  missing  member  in  the  scrotum,  where 
it  had  been  for  nine  days.  He  introduced  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  instrument 
for  tying  deeply-seated  arteries  through  a  cutaneous  tube,  and  conducting  the 
hook  under  the  corporus  cavernosum,  seized  this  crosswise,  and  by  a  to-and- 
firo  movement  succeeded  in  replacing  the  organ. 

Moldenhauer  ®  describes  the  case  of  a  farmer  of  fifty-seven  who  was  in- 
jured in  a  runaway  accident,  a  wheel  passing  over  his  body  close  to  the  ab- 
domen. The  glans  penis  could  not  be  recognized,  since  the  penis  intotohad 
been  torn  from  its  sheath  at  the  corona,  and  had  slipped  or  been  driven  into 
the  inguinal  region.  This  author  quotes  Stromeyer's  case,^  which  was  that 
of  a  boy  of  four  and  a  half  years  who  was  kicked  by  a  horse  in  the  external 
genital  region.  The  sheath  was  found  empty  of  the  penis,  which  had  been 
driven  into  the  perineum. 

Raven  «  mentions  a  case  of  spontaneous  retraction  of  the  penis  in  a 
man  of  twenty-seven.  While  in  bed  he  felt  a  sensation  of  coldness  in  the 
penis,  and  on  examination  he  found  the  organ  (a  normal-sized  one)  rapidly 
retracting  or  shrinking.     He  hastily  summoned  a  physician,  who  found  that 
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the  penis  had,  in  fact,  almost  disappeared,  the  glans  being  just  peiceptihk 
under  the  pubic  arch,  and  the  skin  alone  visible.  The  next  day  the  nonid 
condition  was  rt\stored,  but  the  patient  was  weak  and  nervous  for  sevoil 
days  after  his  fright.  In  a  simikr  case,  mentioned  by  Ivanhoff,  the  peni^of 
a  peasant  of  twenty-three,  a  married  man,  bodily  disappeared,  and  was  only 
captured  by  reiK\ited  effort.  The  patient  was  six  days  under  treatnm, 
and  he  iimdlv  became  so  distrustful  of  his  virile  member  that,  to  be  assand 
of  its  (lonstancjy,  he  tied  a  string  al>out  it  above  the  glans. 

Injuries  of  the  penis  and  testicles  self-inflicted  are  grouped  together 
and  discussed  in  Chapter  XIV. 

As  a  rule,  spontaneous  gangrene  of  the  penis  has  its  origin  in  $one 
intense  fever.     Partridge*  describes  a  man  of  forty  who  had  been  the  victia 
of  typhus  fever,  and  whose  penis  mortified  and  dried  up,  becoming  black  aoi 
like  the  empty  finger  of  a  cast-off  glove ;  in  a   few  days    it   dropped  oC 
Boycr  **  cites  a  case  of  edema  of  tlie  prepuce,  noticed  on  the  fifteenth  day  of 
tlie  fever,  and  wliich  was  followed  by  gjingrene  of  the  penis.      Rostan  *  mn- 
tions  gangrene  of  the  penis  from  small-pox.     Intermittent  fever  has  Iwa 
cited  as  a  cause.'^     Koehler  *^  reiM)rts  a  fatal  instance  of  gsingrene  of  the  penis, 
caused  by  a  prostatic  abscess  following  gonorrhea.      In   this  case  there  iv 
thrombosis  of  the  ])elvic  veins.     Hutchinson  ^  mentions  a  man  who,  tlurtr 
years  before,  after  six  days'  exposure  on  a  raft,  had  lost  both  legs  by  ga- 
grene.    At  the  age  of  sixty-six  he  was  confined  to  bed  by  sul>acute  bronchitis, 
and  during  this  period  his  whole  penis  became  gsingrenous  and  sloughed  off 
This  is  quite  unusual,  as  gangrene  is  usually  associated  Avith  fever ;  it  is  mow 
than  likely  that  tlie  gangrene  of  the  leg  was  not  connoctwl  with  that  of  the 
jwnis,  but  that  the  lattt^r  was  a  distinct  after-result.      Possibly  the  prolonged 
exposure  at  the  time  he  lost  his  legs  produced  permanent  injur\'  to  the  blood- 
vessels and  nerves  of  the  penis.     There  is  a  case  on  record  in  which,  in  a 
man  of  thirty-seven,  gangrene  of  the  penis  followed  delirium  tremenss  and 
was  attributed  to  alcohol ism.*^     Quoted  by  Jacobson,**-'^  Troisfontaines  reconb 
a  case  of  gangrene  of  the  skin  and  body  of  the  penis  in  a  young  man,  and 
without  any  apparent  cause.     Schutz  ^  speaks  of  regeneration  of  the  pcnil 
after  gangrenous  destruction. 

(^clngrene  of  the  penis  does  not  necessarily  hinder  the  perfemianre  rf 
marital  functions.  Chance  *  mentions  a  man  whose  penis  sloughed  off,  leav- 
ing only  a  nipple-like  remnant.  However,  he  married  four  years  later,  and 
always  lived  in  harmony  with  his  wife.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he^rasdie 
father  of  a  child,  subsequent  to  whose  birth  his  wife  had  miscarried  and  it 
the  time  of  rej>ort  she  was  daily  expecting  to  be  again  confined. 

WillettJ  relates  the  instance  of  a   horseman  of  thirty-three   who  afier 
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using  a  combination  of  refiise  oils  to  protect  his  horse  from  gnats,  was  prompted 
to  urinate,  and,  in  so  doing,  accidentally  touched  his  penis  with  the  mixture. 
Sloughing  phagedena  rapidly  ensued,  but  under  medical  treatment  he  eventu- 
ally recovered. 

Priapism  is  sometimes  seen  as  a  curious  symptom  of  lesion  of  the  spinal 
cord.  In  such  cases  it  is  totally  unconnected  with  any  voluptuous  sensation, 
and  is  only  found  accompanied  by  motor  paralysis.  It  may  occur  spontane- 
ously immediately  after  accident  involving  the  cord,  and  is  then  probably  due 
to  undue  excitement  of  the  portion  of  the  cord  below  the  lesion,  which  is  de- 
prived of  the  regulating  influence  of  the  brain.  Priapism  may  also  develop 
spontaneously  at  a  later  period,  and  is  then  due  to  central  irritation  from  extra- 
vasation into  the  substance  of  the  cord,  or  to  some  reflex  cause.  It  may  also 
occur  from  simple  concussion,  as  shown  by  a  case  reported  by  Le  Gros  Clark. 
Pressure  on  the  cerebellum  is  supposed  to  account  for  cases  of  priapism  observed 
in  executions  and  suicides  by  hanging.  There  is  an  instance  recorded  of  an 
Italian  "  castrata  "  who  said  he  provoked  sexual  pleasure  by  partially  hanging 
himself.  He  accidentally  ended  his  life  in  pursuance  of  this  peculiar  habit. 
The  facts  were  elicited  by  testimony  at  the  inquest. 

There  are,  however,  in  literature,  records  of  long  continued  priapism 
in  which  either  the  cause  is  due  to  excessive  stimulation  of  the  sexual  center, 
or  in  which  the  cause  is  obscure  or  unknown.  There  may  or  may  not  be 
accompanying  voluptuous  feelings.  The  older  records  contain  instances  of 
continued  infantile  priapism  caused  by  the  constant  irritation  of  ascarides, 
and  also  records  of  prolonged  priapism  associated  with  intense  agony  and 
spasmodic  cramps.  Zacutus  Lusitanus^^  speaks  of  a  Viceroy  of  India  who 
had  a  long  attack  of  stubborn  priapism  without  any  voluptuous  feeling.  Gross 
refers  to  prolonged  priapism,  and  remarks  that  the  majority  of  cases  seem  to 
be  due  to  excessive  coitus. 

Moore  *  reports  a  case  in  a  man  of  forty  who  had  been  married  fifteen 
years,  and  who  suffered  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  muscles  of  the  penis 
aft«r  an  incomplete  coitus.  This  pseudopriapism  continued  for  twenty-three 
days,  during  which  time  he  had  unsuccessfully  resorted  to  the  application  of 
cold,  bleeding,  and  other  treatment ;  but  on  the  twenty-sixth  day,  afi^r  the 
use  of  bladders  filled  with  cold  water,  there  was  a  discharge  from  the  urethra 
of  a  glairy  mucus,  similar  in  nature  to  that  in  seminal  debility.  There  was 
then  complete  relaxation  of  the  organ.  During  all  this  time  the  man  slept 
very  little,  only  occasionally  dozing.  Donne  ^  describes  an  athletic  laborer 
of  twenty-five  who  received  a  wound  from  a  rifle-ball  penetrating  tlie  cranial 
parietes  immediately  in  the  posterior  superior  angle  of  the  parietal  bone,  and 
a  few  lines  from  the  lambdoid  suture.  The  ball  did  not  make  egress,  but 
passed  posteriorly  downward.  Reaction  was  established  on  the  third  day, 
but  the  inflammatory  symptoms  influenced  the  genitalia.     Priapism  began 
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on  the  tifth  day,  at  which  time  the  patient  became  affected  with  a  salacious 
aj)j)otite,  and  was  rational  upon  every  subject  except  tliat  pertaining  to  ven- 
ery.  lie  grew  worse  on  the  sixth  day,  and  his  medical  adviser  ^'as  obliged 
to  pn)hil)it  a  female  attendant.  Priapism  continued,  but  the  man  went  into 
a  so|K>n)se  condition,  with  oc(^asional  intervals  of  satyriasis.  In  this  condi- 
tion he  survived  nine  days ;  tliere  was  not  the  slightest  abatement  of  the 
priapism  until  a  few  moments  before  his  death.  Tripe  *  relates  the  history 
of  a  seaman  of  twenty-five,  in  jjerfect  health,  who,  arriving  from  Calcutta  on 
April  12,  1884,  Imlgeil  with  a  female  until  the  26th.  At  this  time  he  cx- 
jRTionciKl  an  uimsually  fierce  desire,  with  intense  erecticm  of  the  penis  which, 
witli  jKiin,  lasted  throughout  the  night.  Though  coitus  was  frequently  re- 
sortinl  to,  thest*  symptoms  continued.  He  sought  aid  at  the  London  Hospital, 
but  the  priapism  was  jwrsistent,  and  when  he  lef\,  on  May  10th,  the  penis 
formwl  an  acute  angle  with  the  pubes,  and  he  agiiin  had  free  intercourse  with 
the  siune  female.  At  the  time  of  leaving  England  the  {>enis  made  an  angle  of 
alxnit  45°  with  the  pulws,  and  this  condition,  he  afKnued,  lasted  three 
months.  On  his  return  to  England  his  penis  was  flaccid,  and  his  symptoms 
had  disap|H'ari'd. 

Salzer  '*  pn^sents  an  interesting  paper  on  priai)ism  which  was  quotcnl   in 
The  Pr:u»titioner  of  Ix>ndon.     Sidzer  descril)es  one  jwtient  of  forty-six  who 
awoke  one  morning  with  a  strong  erection  that  could  not  be  reduced  by  anv 
means.     Urine  was  voide<l  by  jerks  and  with  difficulty,  and  only  when  the 
subjtvt  was  placeil  in  the  knee  and  ellx)w  ix)siti(m.     Despite  all  treatment 
this  condition  iHuitinueil  for  seven  weeks.     At  this  time  the  patient's  spleen 
was  notii^tnl  to  1h»  enormously  enlarged.     The  man  die<l  alxnit  a  year  after 
the  attack,  but  a  mvn^psy  wa**  unfortunately  n'fuseil.     Salzer,  in  discussing 
the  theories  of  priapism,  mentions  eight  t»ases  pn»viously  reporteil,  and 
cimeludes,  that   such  cases  are  attributable  to  leukemia.     Krcniine  Ix*lieves 
that  iNHitinuiHl  pria])ism  is  priKluceil  by  ef!iisii>n  of  blmnl  into  the  cor|K>ra 
cavernosa,  which   is   impiHUnl   on   its   return.      Ih'   thinks  it  ct>rresponds  to 
bUniUng  at  the  nose  and  nvtum.  which  of\en  <H»curs  in  ]K»rfi»ctly  healthy  per- 
sons.     IxiUiruet   n^anls  the  ivmdition  i>f  the  blinnl  in  leukemia  as  the  c:iiij« 
\^i  such  priapism,  and  consi«lers  that  the  cinMilatioii  of  the  bUnxl  is  retanled 
in  the  smaller  vissels,  whilr,  owing  to  the  gn^at    incn»:ise  in  the  iiunil>er  of 
wliit«'  et>rpuscU»s.  thriMubi  an*  fnrintHl.      Xeidhan  and  Matthias  i*oncliide  tliat 
tlu*  oriijiii  oi  this  11  mi  I  it  ion   misrht  U^  siuiirlit  for  in  the  distuiiiance  i^f  the 
norvt'-ri-nter-i.      Alter  n'viewinsr  all    tlu*so  tlin»ri<"»,  S;il/er  statt*s  tiiat    in   his 
t-iso  thf  jKUiriu  w:i-  nn'vit»u-ly  ht-altliy  and   never  had  sut!ere<l  the  slightest 
lu'iiiorrhaiT*^  in  aii\   uirt,  an*l  lit*  thvn^lorr  n-uH'ts  tlir  tht-i^rv  of  extravas^ation. 
Me  i-  iiulimil  t«'  -u|i|>-»-o  tluit  th«.'  priapi-ni  wa«»  «liif  tn  tlu*  stimulation  of  the 
\\\T\\  .ri;^t  iitt-,  l»n^ii;:ht  aU»ut  ritluT  l»yan:ni»inir  tliauij^*  in  the  ner\*es  them- 
M-lvis.  iir  by  pn — nre  u|^mi  tlivm  by  rii]:ir;:t-il   luniKir  glands,  an  a^esociate 
i>»nditi«»n  ^A  Unkiinia. 
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Burchard*  reports  a  most  interesting  ease  of  prolonged  priapism  in  an 
English  gentleman  of  fifty-three.  When  he  was  called  to  see  the  man  on 
July  15th  he  found  him  suffering  with  intense  pain  in  the  penis,  and  in  a  state 
of  extreme  exhaustion  after  an  erection  which  had  lasted  five  hours  uninter- 
ruptedly, during  the  whole  of  which  time  the  organ  was  in  a  state  of  violent 
and  continuous  spasm.  The  paroxysm  was  controlled  by  |  grain  morphin 
and  ^j^  grain  atropin.  Five  hours  later,  after  a  troubled  sleep,  there  was 
another  erection,  which  was  again  relieved  by  hypodermic  medication. 
During  the  day  he  had  two  other  paroxysms,  one  lasting  forty-five  minutes, 
and  another,  three  hours  later,  lasting  eighteen  minutes.  Both  these  were 
controlled  by  morphin.  There  was  no  loss  of  semen,  but  after  the 
paroxysms  a  small  quantity  of  glairy  mucus  escaped  from  the  meatus.  The 
rigidity  was  remarkable,  simulating  the  spasms  of  tetanus.  No  language 
could  adequately  describe  the  suffering  of  the  patient.  Burcliard  elicited  the 
history  that  the  man  had  suffered  from  nocturnal  emissions  and  erotic  dreams 
of  the  most  lascivious  nature,  sometimes  having  three  in  one  night.  During 
the  day  he  would  have  eight  or  ten  erections,  unaccompanied  by  any  vol- 
uptuous emotions.  In  these  there  would  rarely  be  any  emission,  but  occa- 
sionally a  small  mucous  discharge.  This  state  of  affairs  had  continued  three 
years  up  to  the  time  Burchard  saw  him,  and,  chagrined  by  pain  and  his 
makdy,  the  patient  had  become  despondent.  After  a  course  of  careful  treat- 
ment, in  which  diet,  sponging,  application  of  ice-bags,  and  ergot  were 
features,  this  unfortunate  man  recovered. 

Bruce  ^  mentions  the  case  of  an  Irishman  of  fifty-five  who,  without  aj>- 
parent  cause,  was  affected  with  a  painful  priapism  which  lasted  six  weeks, 
and  did  not  subside  even  under  chloroform.  Booth  ^  mentions  a  case  of 
priapism  in  a  married  seaman  of  fifty-five,  due  to  local  inflammation  about 
the  muscles,  constricting  the  bulb  of  the  penis.  The  affection  lasted  five 
weeks,  and  was  extremely  painful.  There  was  a  similar  case  of  priapism 
which  lasted  for  three  weeks,  and  was  associated  with  hydrocele  in  a  man  of 
forty-eight^ 

Injuries  of  the  testicle  and  scrotum  may  be  productive  of  most  serious 
issue.  It  is  a  well-known  surgical  fact  that  a  major  degree  of  shock  accom- 
panies a  contusion  of  this  portion  of  the  body.  In  fact,  Chevers  ^^  states 
that  the  sensitiveness  of  the  testicles  is  so  well  known  in  India,  tliat  there 
are  cases  on  record  in  which  premeditated  murder  has  beey  effected  by  Cos- 
siah  women,  by  violently  squeezing  the  testicles  of  their  husbands.  He  also 
mentions  another  case  in  which,  in  frustrating  an  attempt  at  rape,  death  was 
caused  in  a  similar  manner.  Stalkartt  ®  describes  the  case  of  a  young  man 
who,  after  drinking  to  excess  with  his  paramour,  was  either  unable,  or  in- 
different in  gratifying  her  sexual  desire.     The  woman  became  so  enraged  that 
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she  seized  the  scrotum  and  w  reached  it  from  its  attachments,  exposin|^  the 
testicles.  The  left  testicle  was  completely  denuded,  and  was  hanging  by  the 
vas  deferens  and  the  spermatic  vessels.  There  was  little  hemorrhage,  and  the 
wound  was  healed  bv  granulation. 

Arulsion  of  the  male  external  genitalia  is  not  always  accompanied  bv 
serious  consequences,  and  even  in  some  cases  the  sexual  j)ower  is  preserved. 
Knoll  *  described  a  case  in  1781,  occurring  in  a  i)easant  of  thirty-six  who 
fell  from  a  horse  under  the  wheels  of  a  carriage.     He  was  first  caught  in 
the  revolving  wheels  by  his  apron,  which  drew  him  up  until  his  breeches 
were  entjuigle<l,  and  finally  his  genitals  were  torn  off.     Not   feeling   much 
{)ain  at  the  time,  he  mounted  his  horse  and  went  to  his  house.     On  examina- 
tion it  was  found  that  the  injury  was  accompanied  with  considerable  henior- 
rluigt*.     The  wound  extended  fnmi  the  sujHTior  pjirt  of  the  pubes  almost  to 
the  anus ;  the  canal  of  the  urethra  was  torn  away,  and  the  {)enis  up  to  the 
nwk  of  the  bladder.     There  was  no  vestige  of  either  the  right  scrotum  or 
testicle.     The  left  testicle  was  lianging  by  its  conl,  enveloj>ed  in   its   tunica 
vaginalis.     The  cord  was  swollen  and  resembled  a  pt^nis  stripjK»cl  of  its  in- 
teginnent.     The  prostate  was  considerably  contuse<l.     After  two  months  of 
suffering  the  jKitient  recovered,  being  able  to  evacuate  his  urine  through  a 
fistuloiLs  ojwning  that  had  fonne<l.     In  ten  weeks  cicatrization  was  j>erfect. 
In  his  **  Memoirs  of  the  Camjwiign  of  1811,"  I^arrcy  descrilw^s  a  soldier  who, 
while  standing  with  his  l(»gs  a[)art,  was  stnick  from  behind  by  a  bullet.      Tlie 
margin  of  the  sphincter  ani,  the  skin  of  the  j)erineum,  the  bulbous   iM>nion 
of  the  urethra,  some  of  the  skin  of  the  scrotum,  and   the  right  testicle  were 
destroy ih1.     The  siK^matic  conl  was  dividwl  close  to  the  skin,  and  the  skin 
of  the  jH'uis  and  prepuce  was  torn.     The  soldier  was  left  as  dead  on  the 
field,  but  after  four  montlLs'  tn'atment  he  recovered. 

Madden ''  mentions  a  man  of  fifty  who  tell  under  the  feet  of  a  jmir  of 
horsi»s,  and  suffere<l  avulsion  of  the  testi(»les  thn»ugh  the  scrotum.  The 
organs  wen*  mangU»<l,  the  s{>ermatic  conl  was  torn  and  hung  over  the  anus, 
and  the  jH*nis  was  laceratcnl  from  the  fn*innn  down.  Tlie  man  lost  his  testi- 
cles, 1  nit  otherwise'  completely  nvovereil.  Bnigh  *^  n»j)orts  an  instance  of 
injurA-  to  the  genitiilia  in  a  boy  of  eigliteen  who  was  caught  in  a  threshings 
nijichine.  The  skin  of  the  jwnis  and  scrotum,  and  the  tissue  from  the  pubes 
an<l  inguinal  region  wen*  torn  fnmi  the  IxkIv.  Cieatriwition  and  recoveiy 
wen*  complete.  Brigham**  citc»s  an  analogous  csise  in  a  youth  of  seventeen 
wlio  was  .-iiiiilarly  osiught  in  thn*shiiig  machinery'.  The  skin  of  the  penis  and 
tlie  s<Totuin  was  (Mitirely  torn  away  ;  l)oth  sphin(*ters  of  the  anus  were  lacerated, 
ami  tlu'  |K*rineum  was  divt^stwl  of  its  skin  for  a  sjxuv  21  inches  wide. 
U<-i'(»vrrv  riwueil,  li-aviug  a  jx*nis  wliich  meiisunsl,  when  flaccid,  three  inches 
long  and  1  \  inches  in  diiuneter. 

•  r,^,  vii.,  .194.  b  54?5,  1  >.">?.  t^iM). 
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There  is  a  case  reported  *  of  a  man  who  had  his  testicles  caught  m  ma- 
chinery while  ginning  cotton.  The  skin  of  the  penis  was  stripped  off  to  its 
root,  the  scrotum  torn  off  from  its  base,  and  the  testicles  were  contused  and 
lacerated,  and  yet  good  recovery  ensued.  A  peculiarity  of  this  case  was  the 
persistent  erection  of  the  penis  when  cold  was  not  applied. 

Gibbs  ^  mentions  a  case  in  which  the  entire  scrotum  and  the  perineum, 
together  with  an  entire  testicle  and  its  cord  attached,  and  nearly  all  the  in- 
t^ument  of  the  penis  were  torn  off,  yet  the  patient  recovered  with  preserva- 
tion of  sexual  powers.  The  patient  was  a  negro  of  twenty-two  who,  while 
adjusting  a  belt,  had  his  coat  (closely  buttoned)  caught  in  the  shafting,  and 
his  clothes  and  external  genitals  torn  off.  On  examination  it  was  found 
that  the  whole  scn>tum  was  wrenched  off,  and  also  the  skin  and  cellular  tis- 
sue, from  2i  inches  al)ove  the  spine  of  the  pubes  down  to  the  edge  of  the 
sphincter  ani,  including  all  the  breadth  of  the  perineum,  together  with  the 
left  testicle  with  five  inches  of  its  cord  attached,  and  all  the  integument  and 
cellular  covering  of  the  penis  except  a  rim  nearly  half  an  inch  wide  at  the 
extremity  and  continuous  with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  prepuce.  The 
right  testicle  was  hanging  by  its  denuded  cord,  and  was  apparently  covered 
only  by  the  tunica  vaginalis  as  high  up  as  the  alxlominal  ring,  where  the  elastic 
feeling  of  the  intestines  was  distinctly  perceptible.  There  was  not  more  than 
half  an  ounce  of  blood  lost.  The  raw  surface  was  dressed,  the  gap  in  the 
perineum  brought  together,  and  the  patient  made  complete  recover}^,  with 
preservation  of  his  sexual  powers.  Other  cases  of  injuries  to  the  external 
genital  organs  (self-inflicted)  will  be  found  in  the  next  chapter. 

The  preservation  of  the  sexual  power  after  injuries  of  this  kind  is 

not  uncommon.  There  is  a  case  reported  ^^  of  a  man  whose  testicles  were 
completely  torn  away,  and  the  perineal  urethra  so  much  injured  that  mictu- 
rition took  place  through  the  wound.  After  a  tedious  process  the  wound 
healed  and  the  man  was  discharged,  but  he  returned  in  ten  days  with  gonor- 
rhea, stating  that  he  had  neither  lost  sexual  desire  nor  power  of  satisfaction. 
Bobbins**  mentions  a  man  of  thirty-eight  who,  in  1874,  had  his  left  testicle 
removed.  In  the  following  year  his  right  testicle  became  affected  and  was 
also  removed.  The  patient  stated  that  since  the  removal  of  the  second  gland 
he  had  regular  sexual  desire  and  coitus,  apparently  not  differing  from  that  in 
which  he  indulged  before  castration.  For  a  few  months  previous  to  the  time 
of  report  the  cord  on  the  left  side,  which  had  not  been  completely  extirpated, 
became  extremely  painful  and  was  also  removed. 

Atrophy  of  the  testicle  may  follow  venereal  excess,  and  according  to 
Larrey,  deep  wounds  of  the  neck  may  produce  the  same  result,  with  the  loss 
of  the  features  of  virility.  Guthrie  ®  mentions  a  case  of  spontaneous  absorp- 
tion of  the  testicle.     According  to  Larrey,  on  the  return  of  the  French  Army 
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fnim  the  Egyptian  exi)e(lition  the  soldiers  eomplained  of  atrophy  and  disap- 
j)earanee  of  the  testich*,  without  any  venereal  affection.  The  testicle  would 
lose  its  sensibility,  become  :^)ft,  and  gradually  diminish  in  sijse.  One  testicle 
at  a  time  was  attacked,  and  when  both  were  involved  the  i)aticnt  was  de- 
j>rived  of  the  j>ower  of  procreation,  of  which  he  was  apprised  by  tlie  lack  of 
desire  and  laxity  of  the  ]x^nis.  In  this  (Kxruliar  condition  the  general  healdi 
seemed  to  fail,  and  the  subjects  <K*casionally  became  mentally  deranged. 
Atn>phy  of  the  testicles  has  lK»en  known  to  follow  an  attack  of  mumps. 

In  his  description  of  the  diseasi»s  of  Barbadoes  Hendy  mentions  several 
peculiar  cases  under  his  obser\'ation  in  wliich  the  scrotum  sloughed,  leaving 
the  testicles  denuded.  Alix  and  Richter*  mention  a  singular  modification 
of  rheumatic  inflammation  of  the  testicle,  in  which  the  affection  flitted  fnim 
one  testicle  to  the  other,  and  alternat<»d  with  rheumatic  jKiins  elsewhere. 

There  is  a  case  of  retraction  of  the  testicle  rejx)rted  ^  in  a  young  sol- 
dier of  twenty-one  who,  when  first  set»n,  complained  of  a  swelling  in  the  right 
groin.  He  stateil  tlmt  while  riding  Imn^back  his  horse  suddenly  plunged  and 
threw  him  on  the  withers.  He  at  once  felt  a  sickening  ]Miin  in  the  groin  and 
became  so  ill  that  he  had  to  <lismount.  On  insjiection  an  oval  tumor  wa.s  seen 
in  the  groin,  tender  to  the  touch  and  showing  no  impulse  on  coughing.  The 
left  testicle  was  in  its  usual  [xisition,  but  the  right  was  absent.  The  jxitient 
stated  [wsitively  that  both  testicles  w(»re  in  situ  before  the  accident.  An  at- 
tempt at  reduction  was  made,  but  the  {lain  was  so  severe  that  manipulation 
could  not  he  endunxl.  A  warm  bath  and  laudanum  were  ordered,  but  unibr- 
tuimiely,  as  the  patient  at  stool  gave  a  sudden  l>end  to  the  left,  his  testicle 
slip|K*d  up  into  the  alxlomen  and  was  completely  lost  to  |Mili)ation.  Orchitis 
thrt»atened,  but  the  symptoms  subsided ;  the  jxitient  was  kept  under  olx^ei^-a- 
tion  for  some  weeks,  and  then  as  a  tentative  me-asurt*,  discharged  to  duty. 
Shortly  afterwanl  he  returned,  saying  that  he  was  ill,  and  that  while  lifting  a 
siick  nf  corn  his  testicle  ciune  jKirtly  down,  causing  him  gn*at  jiuin.  At  tlie 
time  of  rcjx»rt  his  left  testicle  was  in  {)osition,  but  the  right  could  not  he  felt. 
The  scrotum  on  that  side  had  n^tracttnl  until  it  ha<l  almost  disap]>eared  ;  the 
right  external  ring  was  ver^*  ]Kitent,  and  the  finger  I'ould  be  jwssid  up  in  the 
inguinal  canal ;  there  was  no  impulsi*  on  coughing  and  no  tendency  to  lieniia. 

A  uni<)ue  case  of  ectopia  of  the  testicle  in  a  man  of  twenty-four  is 
given  by  Po]H)t!>"  The  scrotum  was  normally  devclojKMl,  and  the  right  tes- 
ti<*le  in  situ.  The  h'ft  half  t>f  the  scn>tum  was  empty,  and  at  the  root  of  the 
jM'ui-  \\\vvv  \\\\^  a  swiUiug  the  size  of  a  waliuit,  covered  with  normal  skin, 
an<l  containing  an  oval  IkkIv  al)out  four-fifths  the  size  of  the  testicle,  but  softer 
in  constituenry.  The  pati<*nt  c'laime<l  that  this  swelling  had  lH»en  present  since 
rliildlioml.  \\\>  srxual  ]>ower  had  Ix'i'n  nt»rmal,  but  for  the  past  six  months 
hr  had  been  imi>otent.  in  childluNMl  the  patient  had  a  small  inguinal  hernia^ 
and  Po|)otl' thought  this  causi^l  the  displacement  of  the  testicle. 
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A  somewhat  similar  case  occurred  in  the  H6tel-Dieu,  Paris.  Through 
the  agency  of  compression  one  of  the  testes  was  forced  along  the  corpus 
cavemosum  under  the  skin  as  far  as  the  glans  penis.  It  was  easily  reduced, 
and  at  a  subsequent  autopsy  it  was  found  that  it  had  not  been  separated 
from  the  cord.  Guit^ras  *  cites  a  parallel  case  of  dislocation  of  the  testicle 
into  the  penis.  It  was  the  result  of  traumatism — a  fall  upon  the  wheel  of  a 
cart  It  was  reduced  under  anesthesia,  after  two  incisions  had  been  made, 
the  adhesions  broken  up,  and  the  shrunken  sac  enlarged  by  stretching. 

Rupture  of  the  spermatic  arteries  and  veins  has  caused  sudden 
death.  Schleiser**  is  accredited  with  describing  an  instance  in  which  a  healthy 
man  was  engaged  in  a  fray  in  the  dark,  and,  suddenly  crying  out,  fell  into 
convulsions  and  died  in  five  minutes.  On  examination  the  only  injury  found 
was  the  rupture  of  both  spermatic  arteries  at  the  internal  ring,  produced  by  a 
violent  pull  on  the  scrotum  and  testicles  by  one  of  his  antagonists.  Shock 
was  evidently  a  strong  factor  in  this  case.  Fabricius  Hildanus  ^  gives  a  case 
of  impotency  due  to  lesions  of  the  spermatic  vessels  following  a  burn. 
There  is  an  old  record  ^  of  an  aged  man  who,  on  marrying,  found  that  he 
had  erections  but  no  ejaculations.  He  died  of  ague,  and  at  the  autopsy  it 
was  found  that  the  verumontanum  was  hard  and  of  the  size  of  a  walnut, 
and  that  the  ejaculatory  ducts  contained  calculi  about  the  size  and  shape  of 
peas. 

Hydrocele  is  a  condition  in  which  there  is  an  abnormal  quantity  of  fluid 
in  the  tunica  vaginalis.  It  is  generally  caused  by  traumatism,  violent  mus- 
cular efforts,  or  straining,  and  is  much  more  frequent  in  tropic  countries 
than  elsewhere.  It  sometimes  attains  an  enormous  size.  Leigh  *^  mentions 
a  hydrocele  weighing  120  pounds,  and  there  are  records  of  hydroceles  weigh- 
ing 40  ®  and  60  pounds.^  Larrey  speaks  of  a  sarcocele  in  the  coverings 
of  the  testicle  which  weighed  100  pounds.  Mursinna  ®'^  describes  a  hy- 
drocele which  measured  27  inches  in  its  longest  and  17  in  its  transverse 
axis. 

Tedford^  gives  a  curious  case  of  separation  of  the  ovary  in  a  woman 
of  twenty-eight.  After  suffering  from  invagination  of  the  bowel  and  inflam- 
mation of  the  ovarian  tissue,  an  ovary  was  discliarged  through  an  opening  in 
the  sigmoid  flexure,  and  thence  expelled  from  the  anus. 

In  discussing  injuries  of  the  vagina,  the  first  to  be  mentioned  will  be 
a  remarkable  case  reported  by  Curran.**  The  subject  was  an  Irish  girl  of 
twenty.  While  carrying  a  bundle  of  clothes  that  prevented  her  from  seeing 
objects  in  front  of  her,  she  started  to  pass  over  a  stile,  just  opposite  to  which 
a  goat  was  lying.  The  woman  wore  no  underclothing,  and  in  the  ascent  her 
body  was  partially  exposed,  and,  while  in  this  enforced  attitude,  the  goat, 

»  538,  Jan.  4,  1896.  ^  Casper^s  Wocheuschrift,  Oct.  22,  1842. 
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frightened  by  her  approach^  suddenly  started  up,  and  in  so  doing  thrust  his 
horn  forcibly  into  her  anus  and  about  two  or  three  inches  up  her  rectum. 
The  horn  then  i>a$sed  through  the  bowel  and  its  coverings,  just  above  the 
hymen,  and  was  then  withdrawn  as  she  flinched  and  fell  back.  The  resultant 
wound  included  the  lower  part  of  the  vagina  and  rectum,  the  sphincter  ani, 
the  fourchet,  and  i)erineum.  Hemorrhage  was  profuse,  and  the  wound  caused 
excruciating  pain.  The  subject  fainted  on  the  sjx)t  from  hemorrhage  and 
shock.  Ilcr  modesty  forbade  her  summoning  medical  aid  for  three  days^ 
during  which  time  the  wound  was  undergoing  most  primitive  treatment 
After  suturing,  cicatrization  folio weil  without  delay. 

Tronifwrt  *  mentions  a  case  of  rupture  of  the  vagina  by  the  horn  of  a  bulL 
There  is  a  case  recorded  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  Reports  ®®  of  a  girl 
of  nineteen  who  jumped  out  of  a  second-storj'  window.  On  reaching  the 
ground,  her  foot  turned  under  her  as  she  fell.  The  high  heel  of  a  French 
boot  was  driven  through  the  perineum  one  inch  from  the  median  line,  mid- 
way between  the  anus  and  the  posterior  conmiissure  of  the  labia  majoni. 
Tlie  woimd  extended  into  the  vagina  aliove  the  external  opening,  in  which 
the  hwl,  now  sejxi rated  from  the  boot,  projected,  and  whence  it  was  removed 
without  difficulty.     This  wound  was  the  only  injury  sustained  by  the  fall. 

Bc»ckctt  ^  records  a  case  of  impalement  in  a  woman  of  forty-five  who, 
while  attempting  to  obtain  water  from  a  hogshead,  fell  with  one  limb  inside 
the  cistern,  striking  a  projecting  stave  three  inches  wide  and  \  inch  thick. 
The  external  labia  were  divided,  the  left  cms  of  the  clitoris  separated,  the 
nymphw  lacerated,  and  the  vaginal  wall  }xjnetnited  to  the  extent  of  five 
inches ;  tlie  jiatient  recovered  by  the  fourth  week. 

Homans  *^  rejiorts  nn^overy  from  extensive  wounds  acquirtnl  by  a  negress 
who  fell  from  a  nxif,  striking  astride  an  upright  barrel.  There  was  a  wound 
of  tlic  j>erinenm,  and  jxmetratitm  of  the  })osterior  wall  of  the  vagina,  with 
complete  sejKinition  of  the  soft  jMirts  fn>m  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  extmsion 
of  th(»  bladder. 

IIow(»  **  n'iM>rts  a  csise  of  imjialement  with  recovery  in  a  girl  of  fifteen 
who  slid  ddwn  a  hay-stack,  striking  a  hay-lHx>k  which  j)enetrated  heriierineum 
and  {>asse<l  into  h(T  Ixxly,  emerging  two  inches  below  the  umbilicus  ami  one 
inch  to  the  right  of  the  median  line. 

Injuries  of  the  vagina  may  Iw  so  extensive  as  to  allow  protrusion  of 
the  intestines,  and  some  horrible  casi»s  of  this  nature  are  n»conled.  In  The 
lancet  for  IST.'V'  then*  is  rej>ort(»d  a  murder  or  suicide  of  this  des<»ription. 
The  womnn  was  foun<l  with  a  wound  in  the  vagina,  through  which  the  intes- 
tines, with  clean-cut  ends,  pn)tru<lcHl.  Over  7i  feet  of  the  intestines  had 
l)een  cut  off  in  three  piwes.  The  cuts  were  all  clean  and  carefully  seiiarated 
from  the  mesentery'.     The  woman  survived  her  injuries  a  whole  week,  finally 
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succumbing  to  loss  of  blood  and  peritonitis.  Her  husband  was  tried  for 
murder,  but  was  acquitted  by  a  Glasgow  jury.  Taylor'^  mentions  similar 
cases  of  two  women  murdered  in  Edinburgh  some  years  since,  the  wounds 
having  been  produced  by  razor  slashes  in  the  vagina.  Taylor  remarks  that 
this  crime  seems  to  be  quite  common  in  Scotland.  Starkey  *  reports  an  in- 
stance in  which  the  body  of  an  old  colored  woman  was  found,  with  evidences 
of  vomiting,  and  her  clothing  stained  with  blood  that  had  evidently  come 
from  her  vagina.  A  postmortem  showed  the  abdominal  cavity  to  be  full  of 
blood  ;  at  Douglas'  culdesac  there  was  a  tear  large  enough  to  admit  a  man's 
hand,  through  which  protruded  a  portion  of  the  omentum ;  this  was  at  first 
taken  for  the  membranes  of  an  abortion.  There  were  distinct  signs  of  acute 
peritonitis.  After  investigation  it  was  proved  that  a  drunken  glass-blower 
had  been  seen  leaving  her  house  with  his  hand  and  arm  stained  with  blood. 
In  his  drunken  frenzy  this  man  had  thrust  his  hand  into  the  vagina,  and 
through  the  junction  of  its  posterior  wall  with  the  uterus,  up  into  the  abdom- 
inal cavity,  and  grasped  the  uterus,  trying  to  drag  it  out.  Outside  of  obstet- 
ric practice  the  injury  is  quite  a  rare  one. 

There  is  a  case  of  death  from  a  ruptured  clitoris  reported  by  Gutteridge.  ** 
The  woman  was  kicked  while  in  a  stooping  position  and  succumbed  to  a  pro- 
fuse hemorrhage,  estimated  to  be  between  three  and  four  pounds,  and  proceed- 
ing from  a  rupture  of  the  clitoris. 

Discharge  of  Vaginal  Parietes. — Longhi  °  describes  the  case  of  a  woman 

of  twenty-seven,  an  epileptic,  with  metritis  and  copious  catamenia  twice  a  month. 
She  was  immoderately  addicted  to  drink  and  sexual  indulgence,  and  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1835,  her  menses  ceased.  On  May  8th  she  was  admitted  to  the  hos])ital 
with  a  severe  epileptic  convulsion,  and  until  the  18th  remained  in  a  febrile 
condition,  with  abdominal  tenderness,  etc.  On  the  21st,  while  straining  as  if 
to  discharge  the  contents  of  the  rectum,  she  felt  a  voluminous  body  pass 
through  the  vagina,  and  fancied  it  was  the  expected  fetus.  After  washing  this 
mass  it  was  found  to  be  a  portion  of  the  vaginal  parietes  and  the  fleshy  body 
of  the  neck  of  the  uterus.  The  woman  believed  she  had  miscarried,  and 
still  persisted  in  refusing  medicine.  Cicatrization  was  somewhat  delayed ; 
immediately  on  leaving  the  hospital  she  returned  to  her  old  habits,  but  the 
pain  and  hemorrhage  attending  copulation  was  so  great  that  she  had  finally  to 
desist.  The  vagina,  however,  gradually  yielding,  ceased  to  interfere  with 
the  gratification  of  her  desires.  Toward  the  end  of  June  the  menses  reap- 
peared and  flowed  with  the  greatest  regularity.  The  portions  discharged  are 
preserved  in  the  Milan  Hospital. 

The  injuries  received  during  coitus  have  been  classified  by  Spaeth  as 
follows  :  Deep  tears  of  the  hymen  with  profuse  hemorrhage  ;  tears  of  the 
clitoris  and  of  the  urethra  (in  cases  of  atresia  hymenis) ;  vesicovaginal 
fistula ;  laceration  of  the  vaginal  fomices,  posteriorly  or  laterally  ;  laceration 
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of  the  septum  of  a  duplex  vagina ;  injuries  following  coitus  after  perinecw- 
riiaphy.     In  the  last  century  Plazzoni  reports  a  case  of  vaginal    rupture 
occurring  during  coitus.     Green  of  Boston  ;  Mann  of  Buffalo ;  Sinclair  and 
Munro  of  Boston,  all  mention  lacerations  occurring  during  coitus.      There 
is  an  instance  recorded  ■  of  extensive  laceration  of  the  vagina  in  a  woman, 
the  result  of  coitus  with  a  large  dog.     Haddon  and  Ross  ^  both  mention  cases 
of  rupture  of  the  vagina  in  coitus  ;  and  Martin  ^  reports  a  similar  case  result- 
ing in  a  young  girl's  death.     Sjxieth  ^  si>eaks  of  a  woman  of  thirty-one  who, 
a  few  days  after  marriage,  felt  violent  pain  in  coitus,  and  four  days  later  she 
noticed  tliat  fecal  matter  escaped  from  the  vagina  during  stool.     JBxaniina^ 
tion  showed  that  the  columns  of  the  posterior  wall  were  torn  from  their  at- 
tachment, and  that  there  was  a  rectovaginal  fistula  admitting  the  little  finger. 
Hofmokl  ®  cites  an  instance  in  which  a  powerful  young  man,  in  coitus  with  a 
widow  of  fifty-eight,  caused  a  tear  of  her  fornix,  followed  by  violent  hemor- 
rlrnge.     In  another  case  by  tlie  same  author,  coitus  in  a  sitting  posture  pro- 
duced a  rupture  of  the  posterior  fornix,  involving  the  }>eritoneum  ;  although 
the  patient  lost  much  blood,  she  finally  recovered.     In  a  third  instance,  a 
young  girl,  whose  lover  had  violent  connection  with  her  while  she  was  in  an 
exaggerated  lithotomy  jwsition,  suffered  a  large  tear  of  the  right  vaginal  wall. 
Hofmokl  also  describes  the  case  of  a  young  girl  with  an  undeveloped  vagina, 
absence  of  the  uterus  and  adnexa,  who  during  a  fon^ible  and  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt at  coitus,  liad  her  left  labium  majus  torn  from  the  vaginal  wall.      The 
tear  extended  into  the  mons  veneris  and  down  to  the  rectum,  and  the  finger 
could  be  introduceil  into  the  vaginal  wound  to  the  depth  of  two  inches.      The 
IKitient  recovered  in  four  weeks,  but  was  still  anemic  from  the  loss  of  blood. 

Crandall '  cites  instances  in  which  hemorrhagt*,  immediately  after  coitus  of 
the  marriagc^night,  was  so  active  as  to  almost  cause  death.  One  of  his  jia- 
tients  was  marricnl  three  weeks  previously,  and  was  nipidly  bi»coming  exhausted 
fnmi  a  constant  flowing  which  started  immediately  after  her  first  coitus. 
Examination  showtnl  this  to  be  a  case  of  active  intrauterine  hemorrhage  excited 
bv  coitus  soon  after  the  menstrual  flow  had  ceasc^d  and  while  the  uterus  and 
ovaries  w(»re  highly  congestcHl.  In  another  case  the  patient  commenced 
flooiling  while  at  the  dinner  tiible  in  the  Metro|K)Htan  Hotel  in  New  York,  and 
from  the  siuue  cause  an  almost  fatal  hemorrhage  ensued.  Hirst  of  Phila- 
delphia lias  remarked  that  brides  have  been  found  on  their  marital  beds 
c*onipletely  covered  with  blcxxl,  and  that  the  heniorrhag(^  may  have  been  so 
j)rofuse  as  to  soak  thn)ugh  the  bed  and  fall  on  the  fl(M»r.  Ijaeerations  of  the 
urethra  from  urethml  coitus  in  instiinct^s  of  vaginal  atresia  or  im])erfc>rate 
hymen  may  also  excite  serious  hemorrhage. 

Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Vagina. — The  elasticity  of  the  vagina  allows  the 
presence  in  this  jiassage  of  the  most  voluminous  foreign  bodies.     When  we 
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iider  the  passage  of  a  fetal  head  thrtmgh  the  vagina  the  ordinary  foreign 
none  of  which  ever  approximate  this  size,  seem  quite  reasonal>le. 
[)blets,  hair-pins,  needles,  bottles,  beer  glasses,  compasses,  bobbins,  pessaries, 
id  many  other  articles  have  been  found  in  the  vagina.  It  is  quite  possible 
phosphatie  incrustation  to  be  found  about  a  foreign   liody  tolerated  in 

this  location  for  some  time.     Hubbauer  '  sjteaks  of  a  young  girl  of  nineteen 

in  whose  vagina  there  was  a  glass  fixed  by  incrustations  wliich  held  it  solidly 

in  place.     It  had   been  there   for  six   months  and  was  only  removed  with 

great  difficulty.     Holmes ''  cites  a  peculiar  case  in  which  the  neck  of  a  bottle 

was  found  in  the  vagina  of  a  woman.     One  point  of  the  glass  had  penetrated 

the  bladder  and  a  ailcnlus  liad  formed  on  this  as  well  as  on  the  viiginal  end. 
When  a  foreign  body  remains 

in  the  vagina  for  a  long  time  and 

if  it  is  composed  of  material  other 

than  glass,  it  becomes  influenced  by 

the  corrosive  action  of  the  vaginal 

secretion.     For  instance,  Cloquet 

removed  a  fijreign  body  which  was 

iDcrusted  in  the  vagina,  and  found 

the  cork  pessary  which  had  formed 

its  nucleus  completely  rotted.     A 

umikr  instrument  found  by  Gos- 

flclin  "^  harl  remained  in  the  vagina 

thirty-six  years,  and  was  incms- 

tate«l  with  calcareous  salts.     Metal 

is  always  attacked  by  the  vaginal 

secretions    in    the    most    marked 

manner.      Cloquet    mentions    that 

at  an  autopsy  of  a  woman  who  had 

a  pewter  goblet  in  her  vagina,  lead 

,,  ^  1    ■        .1  Pig.  Kl,— tremrjr  1       usi  m  w  m    pu  »pu»  «  nmr  mug 

oxtd  was  tounu  m  the  gangrenous  ».j<">rniuifa«v^nii(sncrj[Hiiei) 

debris. 

Long  Retention  of  Pessaries,  etc. — The  length  of  time  durmg  which 
pessaries  mav  remain  in  the  vagina  is  sometimes  astonishing  The  accom- 
panying illustration  (Fig.  227)  shows  the  phosphatic  deposits  ind  mLrustationa 
Rround  a  pessary  after  a  long  sojourn  in  the  vagina  The  specimen  is  in  the 
Mnste  Dupuytreii.  Pinet  mentions  a  jTessan,-  that  remained  in  situ  for  tnentj- 
five  years,  Gerould  of  Massilon,  Ohio,  reports  a  case  in  which  a  pessary  had 
been  worn  by  a  German  woman  of  eighty-four  for  more  than  fifty  years.  She 
had  forgotten  its  existence  until  remindetl  of  it  by  irritation  some  years  before 
death.  It  was  remarkable  that  when  the  pessarj-  was  removed  it  was  found 
to  have  largely  retained  its  original  wax  covering.     Hurxthal ''  mentions  the 
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removal  of  a  pessary  which  had  been  in  the  pelvis  for  forty-one 
Jackson*  speaks  of  a  glove-pessary  remaining  in  the  vagina  thirty-five 
years.  Mackey  ^  reports  the  removal  of  a  glass  pessary  after  fifty-five  years' 
incarceration. 

There  is  an  account*^  of  a  young  girl  addicted  to  onanism  who  died  from 
the  presence  of  a  pewter  cup  in  her  vagina ;  it  had  been  there  fourteen  montlis. 
Shame  had  led  her  to  conceal  her  condition  for  all  the  period  during  which  she 
suffered  pain  in  the  hypogastrium,  and  diarrhea.  She  had  steadily  refused 
examination.  Bazzanella  of  Innsbruck  removed  a  drinking  glass  from  the 
vagina  by  means  of  a  pair  of  small  obstetric  forceps.  The  glass  had  been 
plawd  there  ten  years  previously  by  the  woman's  husband.  Szigethy  **  re}X>ita 
the  rase*  of  a  woman  of  seventy-five  who,  some  thirty  years  before,  introduced 
into  her  vagina  a  ball  of  string  previously  dipped  in  wax.  The  ball  was 
effectual  in  relieving  a  prolapsed  utenis,  and  was  worn  with  so  little  discom- 
fort that  she  entirely  forgot  it  until  it  was  forced  out  of  {>lace  by  a  violoit 
effort.  The  ball  was  seven  inches  in  circumference,  and  covered  with  mucus^ 
but  otherwise  unchanged.  Breisky  *^  is  accredited  with  the  report  of  a  case 
of  a  woman  suffering  with  dysmenorrhea,  in  whose  vagina  was  found  a  cotton 
reel  which  had  been  introduced  seven  years  before.  The  woman  made  a  good 
recovery.  Pearse®  mentions  a  woman  of  thirty-six  who  had  suffered  menor- 
rhagia  for  ten  days,  and  was  in  a  state  of  great  prostration  and  suffering 
from  strong  colicky  pains.  On  examination  he  found  a  silk-bobbin  about  an 
inch  fn)m  the  entrance,  which  the  jwitient  hatl  introduced  fourteen  years  before. 
She  had  already  had  attacks  of  peritcmitis  and  hemorrhage,  and  a  urethro- 
vaginal fistula  was  found.  The  bobbin  its(»lf  was  black.  This  patient  had 
bec»n  married  twice,  and  had  been  cared  for  by  physicians,  but  the  existence 
of  a  ImxIv  I  inch  long  had  never  been  notic^Kl.  Poulet  quotes  two  curious 
cases  : '  in  one  a  j)r(»gnant  woman  was  examintnl  by  a  doctor  who  diagnosti- 
cated carcinomatous  degeneration  of  the  nwk  of  the  utenis.  Capun>n,  who 
was  consulted  relative  to  the  case*,  did  not  lu'lieve  that  the  state  of  the  woman's 
health  warrantinl  the  diagnosis,  and  on  further  examination  the  growth  was 
found  to  have  Ikh'U  a  six)ng(»  which  had  previously  bc^en  introdudKl  by  the 
woman  into  the  vagina.  The  other  case,  reportcnl  by  Guyon,  exemplified 
another  error  in  diagnosis.  The  ])atient  was  a  woman  who  suffered  from  con- 
tinuous vaginal  hemorrhag(»,  and  had  been  given  extensive  treatment  without 
success.  Finally,  when  the  woman  was  in  extrt^me  exhaustion,  an  injec*tion 
of  vinegjir-water  was  onlere<l,  the  use  of  which  w.is  followtni  by  the  expulsion 
from  the  vagina  of  a  live  leech  of  a  sjxvi(»s  very  abundant  in  the  country. 
The  hemorrhage  inuiuHliately  ceiLsed  and  health  rt»tnrneil. 

Then*  is  a  n»conl*^  of  a  woman  of  twenty-tdght  who  was  suddenly  sur- 
prisi'<l  by  some  one  entering  her  chamber  at  the  moment  she  was  introducing 
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a  oedar  pencil  into  her  vagina.  With  the  purpose  of  covering  up  her  act  and 
dissembling  the  woman  sat  down,  and  the  shank  of  the  wood  was  pushed 
through  the  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  The  in- 
testine was,  without  doubt,  pierced  in  two  of  its  curves,  which  was  demon- 
strated later  by  an  autopsy.  A  plastic  exudation  had  evidently  agglutinated 
the  intestine  at  the  }X)ints  of  penetration,  and  prevented  an  immediate  fatal 
issue.  Erichsen  practised  extraction  eight  months  after  the  accident,  and  a 
pencil  5J  inches  long,  having  a  strong  fecal  odor,  was  brought  out.  The 
patient  died  the  fourth  day  after  the  operation,  from  peritonitis,  and  an  au- 
topsy showed  the  perforation  and  agglutination  of  the  two  intestinal  curva- 
tures. Gretchell  *  relates  the  description  of  a  calculus  in  the  vagina,  formed 
about  a  hair-pin  as  a  nucleus.  It  is  reported  that  a  country  girl  came  to  the 
H6tel-Dieu  to  consult  Dupuytren,  and  stated  that  several  years  before  she  had 
been  violated  by  some  soldiers,  who  had  introduced  an  unknown  foreign  body 
into  her  vagina,  which  she  never  could  extract.  Dupuytren  found  this  to  be 
a  small  metallic  pot,  two  inches  in  diameter,  with  its  concavity  toward  the 
uterus.     It  contained  a  solid  black  substance  of  a  most  fetid  odor. 

Foreign  bodies  are  generally  introduced  in  the  uterus  either  accident- 
ally in  vaginal  applications,  or  for  the  pur|K)se  of  producing  abortion. 
Zuhmeister  ^^  describes  a  case  of  a  woman  who  shortly  after  the  first  mani- 
festations of  pregnancy  used  a  twig  of  a  tree  to  penetrate  the  matrix.  She 
thrust  it  so  strongly  into  the  uterus  that  the  wall  was  perforated,  and  the  twig 
became  planted  in  the  region  of  the  kidneys.  Although  six  inches  long  and 
of  the  volume  of  a  goose  feather,  this  branch  remained  five  months  in  the 
pelvis  without  causing  any  particular  inconvenience,  and  was  finally  discharged 
by  the  rectum.  Brignatelli  **  mentions  the  case  of  a  woman  who,  in  culj>able 
practices,  introduced  the  stalk  of  a  reed  into  her  uterus.  She  suffere<l  no 
inconvenience  until  the  next  menstrual  epoch  which  was  accompanied  by 
violent  pains.  She  presented  the  appearance  of  one  in  the  pains  of  labor. 
The  matrix  had  augmented  in  volume,  and  the  orifice  of  the  uterine  cervix 
was  closed,  but  there  was  hypertrophy  as  if  in  the  second  or  third  month  of 
pregnancy.  After  examination  a  piece  of  reed  three  cm.  long  was  extracted 
from  the  uterus,  its  external  face  being  incrusted  with  hard  calcareous  mate- 
rial. Meschede  of  Schwetz,  Germany,  mentions  death  from  a  hair-pin  in 
the  uterine  cavity. 

Crouzit  ®  was  called  to  see  a  young  girl  who  had  attempted  criminal  abor- 
tion by  a  darning-needle.  When  he  arrived  a  fetus  of  about  three  months 
had  already  been  expelled,  and  had  been  wounded  by  the  instniment.  It  was 
impossible  to  remove  the  needle,  and  the  placenta  was  not  expelled  for  two 
days.  Eleven  days  afterward  the  girl  commenced  to  have  pams  in  the 
inguinal  region,  and  by  the  thirty-fifth  day  an  elevation  was  formed,  and  the 
pains  increased  in  violence.     On  the  seventy-ninth  day  a  needle  six  inches 
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lonji:  was  ex[x»lkHl  from  the  swelling  in  the  groin,  and  the  patient  recovered. 
Ijisfranc  extnicted  from  the  uterus  of  a  woman  who  sup])osed  herself  to  be 
pregnant  at  the  thinl  month,  a  fragment  of  a  large  gum-elastic  sound  which 
(luring  illicit  maneuvers  had  broken  off  within  five  cm.  of  its  extremity, 
and  penetrated  the  organ.  Ijisfranc  found  there  was  not  the  slightest  sign 
of  j)n»gnancy,  despite  the  woman's  l>elief  that  she  was  with  child. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

MISCELLANEOUS  SURGICAL  ANOMALIES. 

Marvelous  Recoveries  from  Multiple  Injuries. — There  are  injuries  so 
numerous  or  so  great  in  extent,  and  so  marvelous  in  their  recovery,  that  they 
are  worthy  of  record  in  a  section  by  themselves.  They  are  found  particularly 
in  military  surgery.  In  the  Medical  and  Philosophical  Commentaries  for 
1779  *  is  the  report  of  the  case  of  a  lieutenant  who  was  wounded  through  the 
lungs,  liver,  and  stomach,  and  in  whose  armpit  lodged  a  ball.  It  was  said 
that  when  the  wound  in  his  back  was  injected,  the  fluid  would  immediately  be 
cx)ughed  up  from  his  lungs.  Food  would  pass  through  the  wound  of  the 
stomach.  The  man  was  greatly  prostrated,  but  after  eleven  months  of  con- 
valescence he  recovered.  In  the  brutal  capture  of  Fort  Griswold,  Connecticut, 
in  1781,  in  which  the  brave  occupants  were  massacred  by  the  British,  Lieu- 
tenant Avery  had  an  eye  shot  out,  his  skull  fractured,  the  brain-substance 
scattering  on  the  ground,  was  stabbed  in  the  side,  and  left  for  dead ;  yet  he 
recovered  and  lived  to  narrate  the  horrors  of  the  day  forty  years  after. 

A  French  invalid-artillery  soldier,  from  his  injuries  and  a  peculiar  mask 
he  used  to  hide  them,  was  known  as  "  L'homme  d  la  Uie  de  cAreJ^  The  Lan- 
cet gives  his  history  briefly  as  follows  :  During  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  he 
was  horribly  wounded  by  the  bursting  of  a  Prussian  shell.  His  whole  face, 
including  his  two  eyes,  were  literally  blown  away,  some  scanty  remnants  of 
the  osseous  and  muscular  systems,  and  the  skull  covered  with  hair  being  left. 
His  wounds  healed,  giving  him  such  a  hideous  and  ghastly  appearance  that 
he  was  virtually  ostracized  from  the  sight  of  his  fellows.  For  his  relief  a 
dentist  by  the  name  of  Delalain  constructed  a  mask  which  included  a  false 
palate  and  a  set  of  false  teeth.  This  apparatus  was  so  perfect  that  the  func- 
tions of  respiration  and  mastication  were  almost  completely  restored  to  their 
former  condition,  and  the  man  was  able  to  speak  distinctly,  and  even  to  play 
the  flute.  His  sense  of  smell  also  returned.  He  wore  two  false  eyes  sim- 
ply to  fill  up  the  cavities  of  the  orbits,  for  the  parts  representing  the  eyes 
were  closed.  The  mask  was  so  well-adapted  to  what  remained  of  the  real 
fiuie,  that  it  was  considered  by  all  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  prothetic 
art  that  could  be  devised.  This  soldier,  whose  name  was  Moreau,  was  living 
and  in  perfect  health  at  the  time  of  the  report,  his  bizarre  face,  without 
expression^  and  his  sobriquet^  as  mentioned,  making  him  an  object  of  great 
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curiosity.  He  wore  the  Cross  of  Honor,  and  nothing  delighted  him  more 
than  to  talk  about  the  war.  To  augment  his  meager  pension  he  sold  a  pamph- 
let containing  in  detail  an  account  of  his  injuries  and  a  description  of  the 
skilfully  devised  apparatus  by  which  his  declining  life  was  made  endurable. 
A  somewhat  similar  case  is  mentioned  on  page  585. 

A  most  remarkable  case  of  a  soldier  suffering  numerous  and  almost  in- 
credible injuries  and  recovering  and  pursuing  his  vocation  with  undampened 
ardor  is  that  of  Jacques' Roellinger,  Company  B,  47th  New  York  Volunteers.  ■ 
He  appeared  before  a  pension  board  in  New  York,  June  29,  1865,  with  the 
following  history :  In  1862  he  suffered  a  sabre-cut  across  the  quadriceps 
extensor  of  tlie  left  thigh,  and  a  sabre-thrust  between  the  bones  of  the  fore- 
arm at  the  middle  third.  Soon  afterward  at  Williamsburg,  Va.,  he  was  shot 
in  the  thigh,  the  IxiU  passing  through  the  middle  third  external  to  the  femur. 
At  Fort  Wagner,  1863,  he  had  a  sword-cut,  severing  the  spinal  muscles  and 
overlying  tissue  for  a  distance  of  six  inches.  Subsequently  he  was  captured 
by  guerillas  in  Missouri  and  tortured  by  burning  splinters  of  wood,  the 
cicatrices  of  which  he  exhibited ;  he  escaped  to  Florida,  where  he  was  struck 
by  a  fragment  of  an  exploding  shell,  which  passed  from  without  inward,  be- 
hind the  hamstring  on  the  right  leg,  and  remained  embedded  and  could  be 
plainly  felt.  When  struck  he  fell  and  was  fired  on  by  the  retiring  enemy. 
A  ball  entered  between  the  6th  and  7th  ribs  just  beneath  the  apex  of  the 
heart,  traversed  the  lungs  and  issued  at  the  right  9th  rib.  He  fired  his  re- 
volver on  reception  of  this  shot,  and  was  soon  bayonettid  by  his  own  com- 
rades by  mistake,  this  wound  also  penetrating  tlie  Ixxly.  He  showed  a  de- 
pressed triangular  ciciitrix  on  the  margin  of  the  epigastrium.  If  the  scars  are 
at  all  indi(nitiv(»,  the  bayonet  must  have  jxissed  through  the  left  lol)e  of  the 
liver  and  bonier  of  the  diai)hnigm.  Finally  he  was  struck  by  a  pistol-ball 
at  the  lower  angle  of  the  left  lower  jaw,  this  bullet  issuing  on  the  other  side 
of  the  ncHjk.  As  exemplary  of  the  easy  manner  in  which  he  bore  his  many 
injuries  during  a  somewhat  protracted  convalescence,  it  may  Ikj  added  that  he 
amused  his  comrades  by  blowing  jets  of  water  through  the  ajwrtures  on  l>oth 
sides  of  his  nwk.  Beside  the  foregoing  injuries  he  received  many  minor  ones, 
whieli  he  did  not  <leem  worthy  of  reoonl  or  remembrance.  The  greatest  dis- 
ability lie  suffercnl  at  the  time  of  applying  for  a  j)ension  resulted  fnmi  an 
ankvlosed  knee.  Xot  satisfied  with  his  ex|KTienee  in  our  war,  he  stated  to  the 
jx'nsion  exanuners  that  he  was  on  his  way  to  join  Garibaldi's  army.  Tliis 
cjise  is  marvelous  when  we  (»onsider  the  proximity  of  several  of  the  wounds 
to  a  vital  jKirt ;  tlie  slightest  deviation  of  jK)sition  would  surely  have  resulted 
in  a  fatal  issue  for  this  apparently  eharme<l  life.  The  following  table  shows 
the  man's  injuries  in  the  order  of  their  reception  : — 

(1)  Sabre-eut  across  the  (|iuulrieeps  femoris  of  right  leg,  dividing  die 
tendinous  and  nuiscular  structures. 

»  538,  1875,  685. 
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(2)  Sabre-thrust  between  the  bones  in  the  middle  third  of  the  right 
forearm. 

(3)  Shot  in  the  right  thigh,  the  ball  passing  through  the  middle  third. 

(4)  A  sword-cut  across  the  spinal  muscles  covering  the  lower  dorsal 
vertebrae. 

(5)  Tortured  by  guerillas  in  Indian  fashion  by  having  burning  splinters  of 
"wood  applied  to  the  surface  of  his  right  thorax. 

(6)  An  exploded  shell  passed  through  the  hamstring  muscles  of  the  right 
thigh  and  embedded  itself  in  the  ligamentous  tissues  of  the  internal  condyle 
of  the  femur. 

(7)  Shot  by  a  ball  between  the  6th  and  7th  ribs  of  the  left  side. 

(8)  Bayonetted  through  the  body,  the  steel  passing  through  the  left  lobe 
of  the  liver  and  penetrating  the  posterior  border  of  the  diaphragm. 

(9)  Pistol-ball  shot  through  the  sternocleido  muscle  of  one  side  of  the 
neck,  emerging  through  the  corresponding  muscle  of  the  other  side  of  the 
neck. 

(10)  Sabre-thrust  between  the  bones  of  the  left  forearm. 

(11)  Pistol-shot  through  the  left  pectoralis  major  and  left  deltoid  muscles. 

(12)  Deep  cut  dividing  the  commissure  between  the  left  thumb  and  fore- 
finger down  to  the  carpal  bones. 

Somewhat  analogous  to  the  foregoing  is  a  case  reported  in  1834  by 
McCosh  from  Calcutta.  The  patient  was  a  native  who  had  been  dreadfully 
butchered  in  the  Chooar  campaign.  One  of  his  hands  was  cut  oflF  above  the 
wrist.  The  remaining  stump  was  nearly  amputated  by  a  second  blow.  A 
third  blow  penetrated  the  shoulder-joint.  Beside  these  and  several  other 
slashes,  he  had  a  cut  across  the  abdomen  extending  from  the  umbilicus  to  the 
spine.  This  cut  divided  the  parietes  and  severed  one  of  the  coats  of  the 
colon.  The  intestines  escaped  and  lay  by  his  side.  He  was  then  left  on  the 
ground  as  dead.  On  arrival  at  the  hospital  his  wounds  were  dressed  and  he 
speedily  convalesced,  but  the  injured  colon  ruptured  and  an  artificial  anus 
was  formed  and  part  of  the  feces  were  discharged  through  the  wound.  This 
man  was  subsequently  seen  at  Midnapore  healthy  and  lusty  although  his 
body  was  bent  to  one  side  in  consequence  of  a  large  cicatrix ;  a  small  portion 
of  the  feces  occasionally  passed  through  the  open  wound. 

There  is  an  account  *  of  a  private  soldier,  aged  twenty-seven,  who  suflFered 
a  gunshot  wound  of  the  skull,  causing  compound  fracture  of  the  cranium, 
and  who  also  received  compound  fractures  of  both  bones  of  the  leg.  He  did 
not  present  himself  for  treatment  until  ten  days  later.  At  this  time  the  head- 
injury  caused  him  no  inconvenience,  but  it  was  necessary  to  amputate  tho  leg 
and  remove  the  necrosed  bones  from  the  cranial  wounds ;  the  patient  recovered. 

Recovery  After  Injuries  by  Machinery,  with  Multiple  Fractures, 
etc. — Persons  accidentally  caught  in  some  portions  of  powerftd  machinery 

a  587,  1866,  219. 


integument,  including  one  eyebrow,  ]K)rtions  of  the  skull,  momhi 
brain-substance.  A  piece  of  craniul  I>one  vras  found  stickii 
lever,  ami  there  were  stains  of  brain  on  all  t!ic  24  poets  ai 
circumference  of  the  iiole.  Possibly  from  IJ  to  two  ounces  of  cci 
stint'c  were  IimL  A  physician  was  called,  but  thinking  the  case  li 
di-clined  to  ofi'er  surgical  interference.  Undaunted,  the  father  of  t 
lad  straightened  the  leg,  adjusted  the  various  fractures,  and  ad 
caloiuel  and  salt«.  The  boy  pnigressively  recovered,  and  in  a  few 
shoulder  and  legs  were  well.  Aliout  this  time  a  loosened  fragtm 
skull  was  removeti  almost  the  size  and  shape  of  a  desserte)MK>ii, 
handh'  attached,  leaving  a  circular  opening  directly  over  the  eye  i 
a  Mexican  dollar,  through  which  cerebral  pulsation  was  visiltle. 
feature  of  this  case  was  that  the  boy  never  lost  cfmsciousnesn,  and 
of  his  playmati-s  nin  for  assistance  he  got  out  of  the  Iiole  himself,  a 
to  u  s]K)t  ten  feet  distant  before  any  help  arrived,  and  even  then  fa 
proffered  aid  from  a.  man  he  disliki^l.  This  boy  stated  tlint  he  re 
r.ieh  revolution  of  the  lever  and  the  individual  injuries  that  caci 
Three  years  after  his  iiijnrj'  he  was  in  ever}'  respect  well.  Fraser' 
an  instance  of  a  boy  of  fifteen  who  was  caught  in  the  crank  of  i 
whc<'I  in  a  shingle-mill,  and  was  taken  up  insensible.  His  skull 
tuntl  at  the  iHirietal  eminence  and  the  [lericranium  Htrippcd  off, 
bhxxly  tnnior  near  the  base  of  the  fracture  about  two  inches  ia 
Tlu^  right  humerus  was  fractured  at  the  external  condyle  ;  there  \i 
tiire  of  the  coronoid  ])nx!ess  of  the  ulna,  and  a  backward  dislocal 
elbow.  The  annular  ligament  was  ruptured,  and  tlie  radius  was 
from  the  ulna.  On  the  left  side  there  was  a  fracture  of  the  anatomi 
tlie  humerus,  and  a  dish>catinn  downn'ard.     The  boy  was  trephioo 
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(2)  A  transverse  fracture  of  the  middle  third  of  the  left  femur. 

(3)  A  slightly  comminuted  transverse  fracture  of  the  middle  third  of  the 
left  tibia  and  fibula. 

(4)  A  transverse  fracture  of  the  lower  third  of  the  right  humerus. 

(5)  A  fracture  of  the  lower  third  of  the  right  radius. 

(6)  A  partial  radiocarpal  dislocation. 

(7)  Considerable  injuries  of  the  soft  parts  at  the  seats  of  fracture,  and  con- 
tusions and  abrasions  all  over  the  body. 

During  convalescence  the  little  patient  suffered  an  attack  of  measles,  but 
after  careful  treatment  it  was  found  by  the  seventy-eighth  day  that  she  had 
recovered  without  bony  deformity,  and  that  there  was  bony  union  in  all  the 
fractures.  There  was  slight  tilting  upward  in  the  left  femur,  in  which  tlie 
firacture  had  been  transverse,  but  there  was  no  perceptible  shortening. 

Hulke  *  describes  a  silver-polisher  of  thirty-six  who,  while  standing  near 
a  machine,  had  his  sleeve  caught  by  a  rapidly-turning  wheel,  which  drew  him 
in  and  whirled  him  round  and  round,  his  legs  striking  against  the  ceiling  and 
flcx)r  of  the  room.  It  was  thought  the  wheel  had  made  50  revolutions  before 
the  machinery  was  stopped.  After  his  removal  it  was  found  that  his  left 
humerus  was  fractured  at  its  lower  third,  and  apparently  comminuted.  There 
was  no  pulse  in  the  wrist  in  either  the  radial  or  ulnar  arteries,  but  there  was 
pulsation  in  the  brachial  as  low  as  the  ecchymosed  swelling.  Those  parts  of 
the  hand  and  fingers  supplied  by  the  median  and  radial  nerves  were  insen- 
sible. The  right  humerus  was  broken  at  the  middle,  the  end  of  the  upper 
fragment  piercing  the  triceps,  and  almost  protruding  through  the  skin.  One 
or  more  of  the  middle  ribs  on  the  right  side  were  broken  near  the  angle,  and 
there  was  a  large  transverse  rent  in  the  quadriceps  extensor.  Despite  this 
terrible  accident  the  man  made  a  perfect  recovery,  with  the  single  exception 
of  limitation  of  flexion  in  the  left  elbow-joint. 

Dewey  ^  details  a  description  of  a  girl  of  six  who  was  carried  around  the 
upright  shaft  of  a  flour  mill  in  which  her  clothes  became  entangled.  Some 
part  of  the  body  struck  the  bags  or  stones  with  each  revolution.  She  sus- 
tained a  fracture  of  the  left  humerus  near  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid,  a  frac- 
ture of  the  middle  third  of  the  left  femur,  a  comjiound  fracture  of  the  left 
femur  in  the  upper  third,  with  protrusion  of  the  upper  fragment  and  consider- 
able venous  hemorrhage,  and  fracture  of  the  right  tibia  and  fibula  at  the 
upper  third.  When  taken  from  the  shafting  the  child  was  in  a  moribund 
state,  with  scarcely  perceptible  pulse,  and  all  the  accompanying  symptoms  of 
shock.  Her  injuries  were  dressed,  the  fractures  reduced,  and  starch  ban- 
dages applied ;  in  about  six  weeks  there  was  perfect  union,  the  right  leg 
being  slightly  shortened.  Six  months  later  she  was  playing  about,  with  only 
a  slight  halt  in  her  gait. 

Miscellaneous  Multiple  Fractures. — Westmoreland  ^  speaks  of  a  man 

•  767,  1878.  ^  124,  1854.  «  Atlanta  Acad,  of  Med.,  1874. 
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who  was  pressed  between  two  cars,  and  sustained  a  fracture  of  both  collar^ 
bones  and  of  the  sternum ;  in  addition,  six  or  eight  ribs  were  fractured, 
driven  into  and  lacerating  the  lung.  The  heart  was  displaced.  In  spite  of 
these  terrible  injuries,  the  man  was  rational  when  picked  uj),  and  lived  nearly 
half  a  day.  In  comment  on  this  case  Battey  mentions  an  instance  in  which 
a  mill-sawyer  was  run  over  by  20  or  30  logs,  which  produced  innu- 
menible  fractures  of  his  body,  constituting  him  a  surgical  curiosity.  He 
afterward  completely  recovered,  and,  as  a  consequence  of  his  miraculous 
escai)e,  became  a  soothsayer  in  his  region.  West  ■  reports  a  remarkable 
recovery  after  a  compound  fracture  of  the  femur,  fracture  of  the  jaw,  and  of 
the  radius,  and  |X)ssibly  injury  to  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  injury  to  the 
spine. 

There  is  on  record  ^  an  account  of  a  woman  of  forty-three  who,  by  mus- 
cular action  in  lifting  a  stone,  fractured  her  pubes,  external  to  the  spine,  on 
the  left  side.  Not  realizing  her  injury  she  continued  hard  work  all  that  day, 
but  fell  exhausted  on  the  next.  She  recovered  in  about  a  month,  and  was 
able  to  walk  as  well  as  ever. 

Vinnedgc*  ^  reports  recovery  after  concussion  of  the  brain  and  extreme 
shock,  associated  with  fracture  of  the  left  femur,  and  comminuted  fractures 
of  the  left  tibia  and  fibula. 

Tufnell  *^  mentions  recovery  after  compound  comminuted  fracture  of  the 
leg,  with  simple  fracture  of  lx)th  collar-bones,  and  dislocation  of  the  thumb. 
Nankivell  ^  si)eaks  of  a  remarkable  recovery  in  an  individual  who  suffered 
com|K)und  comminuted  fracture  of  l)oth  l(»gs,  and  fracture  of  the  skull.  It 
was  found  nccossarv  to  amputate  the  right  thigh  and  left  leg.  Erichsen  ' 
eflfected  recovery  by  rest  alone,  in  an  individual  whose  ribs  and  both  clavicles 
were  fractured  by  Ix^ing  sipieezed. 

Gilman  «  records  recover^'  afl«r  injuries  consisting  of  fracture  of  the  frontal 
bone  nc»ar  the  junction  with  the  right  ]>arietal ;  fracture  of  the  right  radius 
and  ulna  at  the  middle  third  and  at  the  wrist ;  and  CH>m[X)und  fracture  of  the 
left  radius  and  ulna,  1 J  inche.s  al)ove  the  wrist.  Boulting **  reports  a  case  of 
an  individual  who  suffertnl  comjM)un(l  fractures  of  the  skull  and  hunierufs, 
together  with  extensive  laceration  of  the  thigh  and  chest,  and  yet  recHivored. 

Barwell  *  mentions  n»coverv  after  amputation  of  the  shoulder-joint,  in  an 
indiviilual  who  had  suffennl  fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  fracture  of  the 
jaw,  an<l  comi)ound  fracture  of  the  right  humerus.  Tiierewas  high  delirium 
follow<Hl  by  imbecility  in  this  cas<'.  Bonnet  J  rejK)rts  a  cas(?  of  fracture*  of 
both  thighs,  two  right  ribs,  luxation  of  the  clavicle,  and  awidental  club-foot 
with  tenotomy,  with  good  r(KH)verj'  from  all  the  complications.    Beach  ^  speaks 

a  47(».  1S7J).  b  (rr%  Sept.  .^0,  l.S(W.  c  Toledo  Me<l.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  1880, 

<l  :n-2,  xlvi.,  :{.Tr.  e  47li,  187:1,  ii.,  2(M.  f  47r).  18(n,  ii.,  2t39. 
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of  an  individual  who  suflFered  fracture  of  both  thighs,  and  compound  com- 
minuted fracture  of  the  tibia,  fibula,  and  tarsal  bones  into  the  ankle-joint, 
necessitating  amputation  of  the  leg.  The  patient  not  only  survived  the 
operation,  but  recovered  with  good  union  in  both  thighs.  As  illustrative  of 
the  numerous  fractures  a  person  may  sustain  at  one  time,  the  Ix)ndon  Medical 
Grazette*  mentions  an  injury  to  a  girl  of  fourteen,  which  resulted  in  31  frac- 
tures. 

Remarkable  Falls. — In  this  connection  it  is  of  interest  to  note  from 
how  great  a  height  a  person  may  fall  without  sustaining  serious  injury,  A 
remarkable  fall  of  a  miner  down  100  meters  of  shaft  (about  333  feet) 
without  being  killed  is  recorded  by  M.  Reuraeaux  in  the  Bulletin  de  I'ln- 
dustrie  Min^rale.  Working  with  his  brother  in  a  gallerj-^  which  issued  on 
the  shaft,  he  forgot  the  direction  in  which  he  was  pusliing  a  truck  ;  so  it 
went  over,  and  he  after  it,  falling  into  some  mud  with  about  three  inches  of 
"water.  As  stated  in  Xature,  he  seems  neither  to  have  struck  any  of  the 
wood  debris,  nor  the  sides  of  the  shaft,  and  he  showed  no  contusions  when 
he  was  helped  out  by  his  brother  after  alx)ut  ten  minutes.  He  could  not, 
however,  recall  any  of  his  impressions  during  the  fall.  The  velocity  on 
reaching  the  bottom  would  be  about  140  feet,  and  time  of  fall  4.12  seconds ; 
but  it  is  thought  he  must  have  taken  longer.  It  appears  strange  that  he 
should  have  escaped  simple  suiFocation  and  loss  of  consciousness  during  a 
time  sufficient  for  the  water  to  have  drowned  him. 

While  intoxicated  Private  Gough  of  the  42d  Royal  Highlanders**  at- 
tempted to  escape  from  the  castle  at  Edinburgh.  He  fell  almost  perpendicu- 
larly 170  feet,  fracturing  the  right  frontal  sinus,  the  left  clavicle,  tibia,  and 
£bula.  In  five  months  he  had  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  put  on  duty  again, 
and  he  served  as  an  efficient  soldier.  There  is  an  account*^  of  recovery  after 
a  fall  of  192  feet,  from  a  cliiF  in  County  Antrim,  Ireland.  Manzini**  men- 
tions a  man  who  fell  from  the  dome  of  the  Invalides  in  Paris,  without  sus- 
taining any  serious  accident,  and  there  is  a  record  from  Madrid  *  of  a  much 
higher  fall  than  this  without  serious  consequence.  In  1792  ^  a  bricklayer  fell 
from  the  fourth  stor}*^  of  a  high  house  in  Paris,  landing  with  his  feet  on  the 
dirt  and  his  body  on  stone.  He  bled  from  the  nose,  and  lost  consciousness  for 
about  forty-five  minutes  ;  he  was  carried  to  the  H6tel-Dieu  where  it  was 
found  that  he  had  considerable  difficulty  in  breathing  ;  the  regions  about  the 
external  malleoli  were  contused  and  swollen,  but  by  the  eighth  day  the 
patient  had  recovered.  In  the  recent  reparation  of  the  Hotel  Raleigh  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  a  man  fell  from  the  top  of  the  building,  which  is  alx)ve 
the  average  height,  fracturing  several  ribs  and  rupturing  his  hmg.  He  was 
taken  to  the  Emergency  Hospital  where  he  was  put  to  bed,  and  persistent 
treatment  for  shock  was  pursued ;  little  hope  of  the  man's  recovery  was 

a  Quoted  124,  1833.  ^  124,  1837.  c  312,  1850. 

^  363,  1841.  •  364,  1846,  u.  t  302,  iv.,  24a 
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entertained.  His  friends  were  told  of  his  apparently  hopeless  condition. 
There  were  no  external  signs  of  the  injury  with  the  exception  of  the  emphy- 
sema following  rupture  of  the  lung.  Respiration  was  limited  and  thoracic 
movement  diminished  by  adhesive  straps  and  a  binder ;  under  careful  treat- 
ment the  man  recovered. 

Kartulus*  mentions  an  English  boy  of  eight  who,  on  June  1,  1879, 
while  playing  on  the  terrace  in  the  third  story  of  a  house  in  Alexandria,  in 
attempting  to  fly  a  kite  in  company  with  an  Arab  servant,  slipped  and  fell 
7 1  feet  to  a  granite  pavement  below.  He  was  pickcni  up  conscious,  but  both 
logs  were  fractured  about  the  middle.  He  had  so  far  recovered  by  the  24th 
of  July  that  he  could  hobble  about  on  crutches.  On  the  loth  of  November 
of  the  same  year  he  was  seen  by  Kartulus  racing  across  the  playground  with 
some  other  boys  ;  as  he  came  in  third  in  the  race  he  had  evidently  lost  little 
of  his  agility.  Parrott  ^  reports  the  history  of  a  man  of  fifty,  weighing  196 
{x>unds,  who  fell  110  feet  from  the  steeple  of  a  church.  In  his  descent  he  broke 
a  scaiFold  pole  in  two,  and  fell  through  the  wooden  roof  of  an  engine-house 
below,  breaking  several  planks  and  two  strong  joists,  and  landing  upon  some 
sacks  of  cement  inside  the  house.  When  picked  up  he  was  unconscious,  but 
regained  his  senses  in  a  short  time,  and  it  was  found  that  his  injuries  were 
not  serious.  The  left  metacarpal  bones  were  dislocated  from  the  carpal  bones^ 
the  left  tibia  was  fractured,  and  there  were  contusions  about  the  back  and 
hij)s.  Twelve  days  later  he  left  for  home  with  his  leg  in  plaster.  Farber 
and  McCassy  ®  report  a  case  in  whitrh  a  man  fell  50  feet  perpendicularly 
through  an  elevator  shaft,  fracturing  the  skull.  Piec»es  of  bone  at  the  supe- 
rior angle  of  the  oc(*i})itiil  bone  were  removed,  leaving  the  dura  exposed  for  a 
spa(?t^  one  by  four  inches.  The  man  was  unconscious  for  four  days,  but  en- 
tirely R^eovennl  in  eightcnni  days,  with  only  a  slightly  subnormal  hearing  as 
an  after- eff(»ct  of  his  fall. 

For  many  years  then^  have  In^en  j)er8ons  who  have  given  exhibitions  of 
high  jumps,  either  landing  in  a  net  or  in  the  water.  Some  of  tliese  hazardous 
in<Iivi(luals  do  not  hesitate  to  dive  from  enormous  heights,  being  satisfied 
to  strike  head  first  or  to  turn  a  somersault  in  their  d<^scent.  Nearly  all  the 
notwl  bridges  in  this  country  have  had  their  "  divers."  The  death  of  Odium 
in  his  attempt  to  jump  fmm  Brooklyn  bridge  is  well  known.  Since  then  it 
has  l>een  elainuHl  that  the  feat  has  l)een  accomplished  without  any  serious 
injurj*.  It  is  rt»{K)rted  that  on  Juno  20,  189(),  a  youth  of  nineteen  made  a  head- 
long dive  from  the  toj)  of  the  Eads  bridge  at  St.  Ijouis,  Mo.,  a  distance  of 
12')  feet.  He  is  said  to  have  swum  250  feet  to  a  waiting  tug,  and  was  taken 
on  b<»anl  without  having  l)een  hurt. 

Probably  the  most  interesting  exhibition  of  this  kind  that  was  ever  seen  was  * 
at  the  Royal  Aciuarium,  I^ondon,  in  the  summer  of  1 895.    A  part  of  the  regular 
nightly  j)erfi»rinanee  at  this  Hall,  which  is  familiar  on  amount  of  its  immeoA- 
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ity,  was  the  jump  of  an  individual  from  the  rafters  of  the  large  arched  roof 
into  a  tank  of  water  about  15  by  20  feet,  and  from  eight  to  ten  feet  deep, 
sunken  in  the  floor  of  the  hall.  Another  performer,  dressed  in  his  ordinary 
street  clothes,  was  tied  up  in  a  bag  and  jumped  about  two-thirds  of  this  height 
into  the  same  tank,  breaking  open  the  bag  and  undressing  himself  before  com- 
ing to  the  surface.  In  the  same  performance  a  female  acrobat  made  a  back- 
Mrard  dive  from  the  topmost  point  of  the  building  into  a  net  stretched  about 
ten  feet  above  the  floor.  Nearly  every  large  acrobatic  entertainment  has  one 
of  these  individimls  wlio  seem  to  experience  no  difficulty  in  duplicating  their 
feats  night  after  night 

It  is  a  common  belief  that  people  falling  from  great  heights  die  in  the 
act  of  descent.  An  interview  with  tlie  sailor  who  fell  from  the  top-gallant 
of  an  East  Indiaman,  a  height  of  120  feet,  into  the  water,  elicited  the  fact  that 
during  the  descent  in  the  air,  sensation  entirely  disappeared,  but  returned 
in  a  slight  degree  when  he  reached  the  water,  but  he  was  still  unable  to 
strike  out  when  rising  to  the  surface.  By  persomil  observation  this  man 
stated  that  he  believed  that  if  he  had  struck  a  hard  substance  his  death 
would  have  been  painless,  as  he  was  sure  that  he  was  entirely  insensible 
during  the  fall.* 

A  writer  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,^  in  speaking  of  the  accidents  which  had 
happened  in  connection  with  the  Forth  Bridge,  tells  of  a  man  who  trusted 
himself  to  work  at  the  height  of  120  feet  above  the  waters  of  the  Firth,  sim- 
ply grasping  a  rope.  His  hands  became  numb  with  cold,  his  grasp  relaxed, 
and  he  fell  backward  down  into  the  water,  but  was  brought  out  alive.  In 
another  instance  a  spanner  fell  a  distance  of  300  feet,  knocked  off*  a  man's 
cap,  and  broke  its  way  through  a  four-inch  plank.  Again,  another  spanner 
fell  from  a  great  height,  actually  tearing  off*  a  man's  clothes,  from  his  waist- 
coat to  his  ankle,  but  leaving  him  uninjured.  On  another  occasion  a  stag- 
ing with  a  number  of  workmen  thereon  gave  way.  Two  of  the  men  were 
killed  outright  by  striking  some  portion  of  the  work  in  their  descent ;  two 
others  fell  clear  of  the  girders,  and  were  rescued  from  the  Firth  little  worse 
for  their  great  fiiU. 

Resistance  of  Children  to  Injuries. — It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  young 
children,  whose  bones,  cartilages,  and  tissues  are  remarkably  elastic,  are  some- 
times able  to  sustain  the  passage  over  their  bodies  of  vehicles  of  great  weight 
without  apparent  injury.  There  is  a  record  early  in  this  century  ^  of  a  child 
of  five  who  was  run  over  across  the  epigastrium  by  a  heavy  two-wheeled 
cart,  but  recovered  without  any  bad  symptoms.  The  treatment  in  this  case 
is  quite  interesting,  and  was  as  follows  :  venesection  to  faintness,  castor  oil 
in  infusion  of  senna  until  there  was  a  free  evacuation  of  the  bowels,  12 
leeches  to  the  abdomen  and  spine,  and  a  saline  mixture  every  two  hours ! 
Such  depleting  therapeutics  would  in  themselves  seem  almost  sufficient  to 
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provoke  a  fatal  issue^  and  were  given  in  good  faith  as  the  means  of  efiecdog  a 
recovery  in  such  a  case.  In  a  similar  instance*  a  wagon  weighing  1200 
pounds  passed  over  a  child  of  five,  with  no  apparent  injury  other  than  a  bruise 
near  the  ear  made  by  the  wheel. 

Infant-vitality  is  sometimes  quite  remarkable,  a  newly-born  child  some- 
times surviving  extreme  exposure  and  major  injuries.  There  was  a  remark- 
able instance  of  this  kind  brought  to  light  in  the  MuUings  vs.  Mailings  di- 
vorce-case, recorded  in  The  Lancet.**  It  ai)peared  that  Mrs.  Mullings,  a  few 
hours  after  her  (H)nfinement  at  Torquay,  packed  her  newly-born  infant  boy  in 
a  portmanteau,  and  started  for  London.  She  had  telegraphed  Dr.  J.  S.  Tul- 
loch  to  meet  her  at  Paddingtou,  where  he  found  his  patient  apparently  in  good 
condition,  and  not  weak,  as  he  expected  in  a  woman  shortly  to  be  confined. 
On  the  way  to  her  a])artments,  which  had  been  provided  by  Dr.  TuUoch,  Mrs. 
Mullings  remarked  to  the  Doctor  that  she  had  already  borne  her  child.  Dr. 
Tulloch  was  greatly  surprised,  and  immediately  inquired  what  she  had  done 
with  the  baby.  She  replied  that  it  was  in  a  box  on  top  of  the  cab.  When 
the  box  was  opened  the  child  was  found  alive.  The  Lancet  comments  on  the 
remarkable  fact  that,  shortly  after  confinement,  a  woman  can  travel  six  or 
seven  hours  in  a  railroad  train,  and  her  newly-born  babe  conveyed  the  same 
distance  in  a  portmanteau,  without  apparent  injury,  and  without  attracting 
attention. 

Booth  ^-  rej)orts  a  remarkable  case  of  vitality  of  a  newly-born  child  which 
came  under  his  observation  in  October,  1894.  An  illegitimate  child,  aban- 
doned by  its  mother,  was  left  at  the  bottom  of  a  cesspool  vault ;  she  claimed 
tliat  ten  hours  Ix^fore  B(K)th's  visit  it  had  been  accidentally  dropped  during 
an  attempt  to  micturate.  The  infant  lived  despite  the  following  facts  :  Its 
delivery  from  an  ignorant,  inexperienced,  unattendc^d  n^ress ;  its  cord  not 
tied  ;  its  fall  of  12  feet  down  the  pit ;  its  ten  hours'  exposure  in  the  cesspool ; 
its  smothering  by  foul  air,  also  by  a  heavy  covering  of  rags,  paper,  and  straw  ; 
its  ])ounding  by  three  bricks  which  fell  in  directly  from  eight  feet  above 
(some  ItMKse  bricks  were  accidentally  dislmlged  from  the  sides  of  the  vaults  in 
the  maneuvers  to  extricate  the  infant) ;  its  lowered  temi)erature  previous  to 
the  apj)li(»ati()n  of  hot  l>ottk^,  blankets,  and  the  administration  of  cardiac 
stimulants.  IVK)th  adds  that  the  morning  after  its  discovery  the  child 
aj>iK»ar(Hl  (HTfeetly  well,  and  some  two  mcmths  afterward  was  brought  into 
court  as  evidence  in  the  case.  A  remarkable  case  of  infant  vitality  is  given 
on  jmge  117. 

Operations  in  the  Young  and  Old. — It  might  be  of  interest  to  men- 
tion that  such  a  major  operation  as  ovariotomy  has  been  successfully  performed 
in  an  infant  In  a  (laper  on  infant  ovariotomy  ^  several  instances  of  this 
nature  are  mentioned.  RiK'mer  suecessfullv  i>erf()rmed  ovariotomv  on  a  child 
one  year  and  eight  months  old  ;    Swartz,  on  a  child  of  four ;    Barker, 
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a  child  of  four ;  Knowsley  Thornton,  on  a  child  of  seven,  and  Spencer  Wells, 
Cupples,  and  Chenoweth,  on  children  of  eight.  Rein  performed  ovariotomy 
on  a  girl  of  six,  suffering  from  a  multilocular  cyst  of  the  left  ovary.  He 
expresses  his  belief  that  childhood  and  infancy  are  favorable  to  laparotomy. 

Kidd •  removed  a  dermoid  from  a  child  of  ti^o  years  and  eleven  months ; 
Hooks  ^  performed  the  same  operation  on  a  child  of  thirty  months.  Chiene  ^ 
extirpated  an  ovary  from  a  child  of  three  ;  Neville  ^  duplicated  this  operation 
in  a  child  one  month  younger;  and  Alcock®  performed  ovariotomy  on  a 
child  of  three. 

Successful  ovariotomies  are  infrequent  in  the  extremely  aged.  Bennett  ' 
mentions  an  instance  in  a  woman  of  seventy-five,  and  Davies  ^  records  a  simi- 
lar instance.  Borsini  **  and  Terrier  ^  cite  instances  of  successful  ovariotomy 
in  patients  of  seventy-seven.  Carmichael  J  performed  the  operation  at  seventy- 
four.  Owens  ^  mentions  it  at  eighty  ;  and  Homans  ^  at  eighty-two  years  and 
four  months.  Dewees  ™  records  a  successful  case  of  ovariotomy  in  a  woman 
over  sixty-seven  ;  McNutt  °  reports  a  successful  instance  in  a  patient  of  sixty- 
seven  years  and  six  months ;  the  tumor  weighed  60  pounds,  and  there  were 
extensive  adhesions.  Maury  removed  a  monocystic  ovarian  tumor  from  a 
woman  of  seventy-four,  his  patient  recovering.  Pippingskold  mentions  an 
ovariotomy  at  eighty.  Terrier®  describes  double  ovariotomy  for  fibromata  in 
a  woman  of  seventy-seven.  Aron  p  speaks  of  an  operation  for  pilous  dermoid 
of  the  ovary  in  a  woman  of  seventy-five.  Shepherd  ^  reports  a  case  of  recur- 
rent proliferous  cyst  in  a  woman  of  sixty-three,  on  whom  successful  ovariotomy 
was  performed  twice  within  nine  months.  Wells  ^  mentions  an  ovarian  cyst 
in  a  woman  of  sixty-five,  from  which  72  pints  of  fluid  were  removed. 

Hawkins  •*  describes  the  case  of  a  musician,  M.  Rochard,  who  at  the  age 
of  one  hundred  and  seven  was  successfully  operated  on  for  strangulated 
hernia  of  upward  of  thirty  hours'  duration.  The  woimd  healed  by  first  in- 
tention, and  the  man  was  well  in  two  weeks.  Fowler^  operated  successfully 
for  strangulated  umbilical  hernia  on  a  patient  of  sixty-eight. 

Repeated  Operations. — Franzolini"  speaks  of  a  woman  of  fifty  on 
whom  he  performed  six  celiotomies  between  June,  1879,  and  April,  1 887.  The 
first  operation  was  for  fibrocystic  disease  of  the  uterus.  Since  the  last  opera- 
tion the  woman  had  had  remarkably  good  health,  and  there  was  every  indi- 
cation that  well-merited  recovery  had  been  effected.  The  Ephemerides 
contains  an  account  of  a  case  in  which  cystotomy  was  repeated  four  times, 
and  there  is  another  record  of  this  operation  having  been  done  five  times  on  a 
man.^      Instances  of  repeated  Cesarean  section  are  mentioned  on  page  130. 
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Before  leaving  this  subject^  we  mention  a  marvelous  Operation  per- 
formed by  Billroth  •  on  a  married  woman  of  twenty-nine,  after  her  sixth 
pregnancy.  This  noted  operator  performed,  synchronously,  double  ov*ari- 
otomy  and  resections  of  portions  of  the  bladder  and  ileum,  for  a  large  medul- 
lary carcinomatous  growth  of  the  ovary,  with  surrounding  involvement. 
Menstruation  returned  three  months  after  the  operation,  and  in  fifteen 
months  the  patient  was  in  good  health  in  every  way,  w  ith  no  apj>arent  danger 
of  recurrence  of  the  disease. 

Self-performed  Surgical  Operations. — There  have  been  instances  in 
which  surgeons  and  even  laymen  have  iHjrformed  considerable  oj)eration8  upon 
themselves.  On  the  battlefield  men  have  amputated  one  of  their  own  limbs 
that  had  been  shattered.  In  such  cases  there  would  be  little  pain,  and 
premeditation  would  not  be  brought  into  play  in  the  same  d(»gree  as  in  the 
case  of  M.  Clever  de  Maldigny,  a  surgeon  in  the  Royal  Guards  of  France, 
who  successfully  |)erft»rmed  a  lithotomy  on  himself  before  a  mirror.  He  says 
that  after  the  oix^raticm  was  complctiid  the  urine  flowed  in  abundance ;  he 
dresse<l  the  wound  with  lint  dipi>ed  in  an  emollient  solution,  and,  being  per- 
fectly reliev(Kl  from  pain,  fell  into  a  soiuid  sleep.  On  the  following  day,  M. 
Maldigny  says,  he  was  as  tranquil  and  cheerful  as  if  he  had  never  been  a  suf- 
ferer. A  Dutch  blacksmith  and  a  German  cooper  each  iKTformed  lithotomy 
on  themselves  for  the  intense  pain  caused  by  a  stone  in  the  bladder.  Tul- 
j)ius,^^  Walther,^*'*  and  the  Ephemerides  each  report  an  instance  of  self-per- 
fornuH:!  cystotomv. 

The  following  case  is  probably  the  only  instance  in  which  the  patient, 
suffering  from  vesical  calculus,  tried  to  crush  and  break  the  stone  himself.  ^ 
J.  H.,  a  retirtil  draper,  born  in  1828,  while  a  youth  of  seventeen,  sustained 
a  fracture  of  the  leg,  rupture  of  the  urethra,  and  laceration  of  the  ix?rineum, 
by  a  fall  down  a  well,  landing  astride  an  iron  bar.  A  jwrmanent  [)erineal 
fistula  was  established,  but  the  patient  was  averse  to  any  oj)erative  remedial 
measure.  In  the  year  1852  he  became  aware  of  the  j>resence  of  a  calculus, 
but  not  until  1872  did  he  ask  for  medical  assistance.  He  ex])lained  that  he 
had  intrcKluced  a  chisel  through  his  perineal  fistula  to  the  stone,  and  at- 
tcmptinl  to  comminute  it  himself  and  thus  remove  it,  and  by  so  doing  had 
removed  al>out  an  ounce  of  the  calculus.  The  j)hysician  started  home  for  his 
forceps,  but  during  the  interval,  while  walking  alxHit  in  great  pain,  the  man 
was  relieved  by  the  stone  burstinjr  through  the  iH'riiieum,  falling  to  the  floor, 
and  breaking  in  two.  Including  the  ounce  already  chisc^lled  off*,  the  stone 
weighed  14J  ounces,  an<l  was  10 J  inches  in  its  long  circumference.  B. 
n?covere(l  and  livcnl  to  D(»cember,  1883,  still  believing  that  he  had  another 
piece  of  stone  in  his  bladder. 

In  Ilolden's  "  l-4uulmarks  "  we  are  told  that  the  oix»rati(m  of  dividing  the 
Achilles  tendon  was  first  jx»rformed  by  an  unfortunate  u{X)n  himself,  by  means 
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of  a  razor.  According  to  Patterson,  •  the  late  Mr.  Symes  told  of  a  patient 
in  North  Scotland  who,  for  incipient  hip-disease,  had  the  cautery  applied  at  the 
Edinburgh  Infirmary  with  resultant  great  relief.  After  returning  home  to  the 
country  he  experienced  considerable  pain,  and  despite  his  vigorous  efforts  he 
was  unable  to  induce  any  of  the  men  to  use  the  cautery  upon  him  ;  they  termed 
it  "  barbarous  treatment."  In  desperation  and  fully  believing  in  the  efficacy 
of  tliis  treatment  as  the  best  means  of  permanently  alleviating  his  pain,  the 
crippled  Scotchman  heated  a  poker  and  applied  the  cautery  himself. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  marvelous  instances  of  Cesarean  sections 
self-performed  (page  131),  and  in  the  literature  of  obstetric  operations  many  of 
the  minor  type  have  been  done  by  the  patient  herself.  In  the  foregoing  cases 
it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  operations  have  been  performed  solely  from  the 
inability  to  secure  surgical  assistance  or  from  the  incapacity  to  endure  the  pain 
any  longer.  These  oi>erations  were  not  the  self-mutilations  of  maniacs,  but 
were  performed  by  rational  persons,  driven  to  desperation  by  pain. 

Possibly  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  extensive  loss  of  bloody  with 
recoveries,  are  to  be  found  in  the  older  records  of  venesection.  The  chroni- 
cles of  excessive  bleeding  in  the  olden  days  are  well  known  to  everybody. 
Perhai^s  no  similar  practice  was  so  universally  indulged  in.  Both  in  sickness 
and  in  health,  depletion  was  indicated,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
about  the  hospital  rooms  at  times  the  floors  were  covered  with  blood.  The 
reckless  way  in  which  venesection  was  resorted  to,  led  to  its  disuse,  until 
to-day  it  has  so  vanished  from  medical  practice  that  even  its  benefits  are 
overlooked,  and  depletion  is  brought  about  in  some  other  manner.  Turn- 
ing to  the  older  writers,  we  find  Burton  ^  describing  a  patient  from  whom 
he  took  122  ounces  of  blood  in  four  days.  Dover  speaks  ^^  of  the  re- 
moval of  111  and  190  ounces;  Galen,  of  six  pounds;  and  Haen,^^^  of  114 
ounces.  Taylor  ^  relates  the  history  of  a  case  of  asphyxia  in  which  he  pro- 
duced a  successful  issue  by  extracting  one  gallon  of  blood  from  his  patient 
during  twelve  hours.  Lucas  *^  speaks  of  50  venesections  being  practised 
during  one  pregnancy.  Van  der  Wiel  ®  performed  venesection  49  times  dur- 
ing a  single  pregnancy.  Balmes  ^  mentioas  a  case  in  which  500  venesections 
were  performed  in  twenty-five  years.  Laugier  «  mentions  300  venesections 
in  twenty-six  months.  Osiander  speaks  of  8000  ounces  of  blood  being  taken 
away  in  thirty-five  years.  Pechlin^^  reports  155  venesections  in  one  person 
in  sixteen  years,  and  there  is  a  record  of  1020  repeated  venesections.** 

The  loss  of  blood  through  spontaneous  hemorrhage  is  sometimes  re- 
markable. Fabricius  Hildanus*  reports  the  loss  of  27  pounds  of  blood  in  a 
few  days ;  and  there  is  an  older  record  of  40  pounds  being  lost  in  four  days.  ^ 
Horstius,  Fabricius  Hildanus,  and  Schenck,  all  record  instances  of  death  from 

»  381,  1889,  i.,  408.  ^  American  Med.  Repository.  c  476,  1827,  718. 

d  Med.  Obs.  &  Inqniries.      e  Cent,  i.,  obs.  65.       ^  462,  T.  Ixxi.,  233.      g  462,  T.  xv. 
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hemorrhage  of  tlie  gums.  Tulpius  ^^  speaks  of  hemoptysis  lasting  chronic- 
ally for  thirty  years,  and  there  is  a  similar  record  of  forty  years'  duration  in 
the  Ephemerides.  Chapman*  gives  several  instances  of  extreme  hemorrhage 
from  epistaxis.  He  remarks  that  Bartholinus  has  recorded  the  loss  of  48 
pounds  of  blood  from  the  nose ;  and  Rhodius,  18  pounds  in  thirty-six  hours. 
The  Ephemerides  contains  an  account  of  epistaxis  without  cessation  for  six 
weeks.  Another  writer  in  an  old  joumaP^  speaks  of  75  pounds  of  blood 
from  epistaxis  in  ten  days.  Chapman  also  mentions  a  case  in  which,  by  in- 
testinal hemorrhage,  eight  gallons  of  blood  were  lost  in  a  fortnight,  the  patient 
recovering.  In  another  case  a  pint  of  blood  was  lost  daily  for  fourteen  days, 
with  recovery.  The  loss  of  eight  quarts  in  three  days  caused  death  in  another 
case ;  and  Chapman,  again,  refers  to  the  loss  of  three  gallons  of  blood  from 
the  bowel  in  twenty-four  hours.  In  the  case  of  Michelotti,  recorded  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,  a  young  man  suffering  from  enlarge- 
ment of  the  spleen  vomited  12  pounds  of  blood  in  two  hours,  and  recovered. 

In  hemorrhoidal  hemorrhages,  Lieutaud  speaks  of  six  quarts  being  lost  in 
two  days ;  HoflFman,  of  20  {K)unds  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours,  and  Pana- 
roli,  of  the  loss  of  one  pint  daily  for  t^vo  years. 

Arrow- Wounds. — According  to  Otis  ^  the  illustrious  Baron  Percy  was 
wont  to  declare  that  military  surgery  had  its  origin  in  the  treatment  of 
wounds  inflicted  by  darts  and  arrows  ;  he  used  to  quote  Book  XI.  of  the 
Iliad  in  behalf  of  his  belief,  and  to  cite  the  cases  of  the  patients  of  Chiron 
and  Machaon,  Menelaus  and  Philoctetes,  and  Eurjpiles,  treated  by  Patroclus ; 
he  was  even  tempted  to  believe  with  Sextus  ^  that  the  name  laTp6<;^  medicus, 
was  derived  fn)m  16^,  which  in  the  older  times  signified  "  sagitta,"  and  that 
the  earliest  functicm  of  our  professional  ancestors  was  the  extraction  of  arrows 
and  darts.  An  instniment  called  beluleum  was  invented  during  the  long 
Peloponnesian  War,  over  four  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era.  It  was  a 
rude  extracting-forcei)s,  and  was  used  by  Hippocrates  in  the  many  camjiaigns  in 
which  he  served.  His  immediate  successor,  Diocles,  invented  a  complicated 
instnmient  for  extracting  foreign  bodies,  called  grapliiscos,  which  consisted  of 
a  ciuuila  with  h(K)ks.  Otis  states  that  it  was  not  until  the  wars  of  Augustus 
that  Heras  of  Cappa<loeia  designed  the  famous  duck-bill  forceps  which,  with 
ever\''  conceivable  modification,  has  continued  in  use  until  our  time.  Celsus  * 
instructs  that  in  extracting  arrow-heacLs  the  entrance-wound  should  l)e  dilated, 
the  barb  of  the  arrow-head  crushed  by  strong  pliers,  or  pwtected  Ix^tween 
the  edges  of  a  split  reed,  and  thus  withdrawn  without  laceration  of  the  soft 
parts.  Acconling  to  the  sjune  authority,  Paulus  Aegineta  also  treated  fully 
of  woumls  bv  arn)w-heads,  and  described  a  metluxl  used  in  his  time  to  re- 
move  firmly-imj)acted  arrows.  Albucasius*''^  and  others  of  the  Arabian 
sch<M)l  did  little  or  nothing  toward  aiding  our  knowknlge  of  the  means  of 

«  *' Eruptive  Fevere."  b  847,  144. 
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extracting  foreign  bodies.  After  tl)e  fourteenth  century  the  attention  of 
surgeons  was  directed  to  wounds  from  projectiles  impelled  by  gunpowder.  In 
the  sixteenth  century  arrows  were  still  considerably  used  in  warfare,  and  we 
find  Par6*  delineating  the  treatmentof  this  class  of  injuries  with  the  sovereign 
good  sense  that  characterized  his  writings.  As  the  use  of  firearms  became 
prevalent  the  literature  of  wounds  from  arrows  became  meager,  and  the  report 
of  an  instance  in  the  present  day  is  very  rare. 

Bill^  has  collected  statistic^  and  thoroughly  discussed  this  subject,  remark- 
ing upon  the  rapidity  with  which  American  Indians  discharge  their  arrows,  and 
states  that  it  is  exceptional  to  meet  with  only  a  single  wound.  It  is  commonly 
believed  that  the  Indian  tribes  make  use  of  poisoned  arrows,  but  from  the 
reports  of  Bill  and  others,  this  must  be  a  very  rare  custom.  Ashhurst  states 
that  he  was  informed  by  Dr.  Schell,  who  was  stationed  for  some  time  at  Fort 
Laramie,  that  it  is  the  universal  custom  to  dip  the  arrows  in  blood,  which  is 
allowed  to  dry  on  them ;  it  is  not,  therefore,  improbable  that  septic  material 
may  thus  be  inoculated  through  a  wound. 

Many  savage  tribes  still  make  use  of  the  poisonous  arrow.  The  Dyak 
uses  a  sumpitan,  or  blow-tube,  which  is  about  seven  feet  long,  and  having  a 
bore  of  about  half  an  inch.  Through  this  he  blows  liis  long,  thin  dart, 
anointed  on  the  head  with  some  vegetable  poison.  Braidwood  ^  sj^eaks  of  the 
physiologic  action  of  Dajaksch,  an  arrow-poison  used  in  Borneo.  Arnott*^ 
has  made  observations  relative  to  a  substance  produced  near  Aden,  which  is 
said  to  be  used  by  the  Somalies  to  poison  their  arrows.  Messer  of  the  Britr- 
ish  Navy  has  made  inquiries  into  the  reputed  poisonous  nature  of  the  arrows 
of  the  South  Sea  Islanders. 

Otis®  has  collected  reports  of  arrow-wounds  from  surgical  cases  occurring 
in  the  U.  S.  Army.  Of  the  multiple  arrow-wounds,  six  out  of  the  seven 
cases  were  fatal.  In  five  in  which  the  cranial  cavity  was  wounded,  four  pa- 
tients perished.  There  were  two  remarkable  instances  of  recovery  after  pene- 
tration of  the  pleural  cavity  by  arrows.  The  great  fatality  of  arrow- wounds 
of  the  abdomen  is  well  known,  and,  according  to  Bill,  the  Indians  always 
aim  at  the  umbilicus ;  when  fighting  Indians,  the  Mexicans  are  accustomed 
to  envelop  the  abdomen,  as  the  most  vulnerable  part,  in  many  folds  of  a 
blanket 

Of  the  arrow-wounds  reported,  nine  were  fatal,  with  one  exception,  in 
which  the  lesion  implicated  the  soft  parts  only.  The  regions  injured  were 
the  scalp,  face,  and  neck,  in  three  instances  ;  the  })arietes  of  the  chest  in  six ; 
the  long  muscles  of  the  back  in  two ;  the  abdominal  muscles  in  two ;  the  hip 
or  buttocks  in  three ;  the  testis  in  one  ;  the  shoulder  or  arm  in  13  ;  forearm  or 
hand  in  six ;  the  thigh  or  leg  in  seven. 

The  force  with  which  arrows  arc  projected  by  Indians  is  so  great  that  it 

•  618,  445,  et  seq.  t>  124,  xliv.,  365  and  439,  ii.  c  318,  1864,  x.,  123. 
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lias  l>ccii  cstimat(H:l  that  the  initial  velocity  nearly  equals  that  of  a  musket- 
Imll.  At  a  short  distance  an  arrow  will  }>erforate  the  larger  bonces  without 
comminuting  them,  causing  a  slight  fissure  only,  and  resembling  the  effect  of 
a  pistol-ball  fired  through  a  window-glass  a  few  yards  off. 

Among  extraordinary  cases  of  recovery  from  arrow-wounds,  several  of 
the  most  striking  will  l)e  recorded.  Tremaine  *  mentions  a  sergeant  of  thirty- 
four  who,  in  a  fray  with  some  hostile  Indians,  received  seven  arrow-wounds : 
two  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  right  arm  ;  one  in  the  right  axilla  ;  one  on 
the  right  side  of  the  chest  near  the  axillarj'  l)order ;  two  on  the  iK>sterior  sur- 
face of  the  left  arm  near  the  elbow-joint,  and  one  on  the  left  temple.  On 
June  1st  he  was  admitted  to  the  Post  Hospital  at  Fort  Dcnlge,  Kan.  The 
wound  on  the  right  arm  near  the  deltoid  discharged,  and  then*  was  slight  ex- 
foliation of  the  humerus.  The  patient  was  treated  with  simple  dressingH,  and 
was  returned  to  duty  in  Julv,  1870. 

(ifKldard  •'  mentions  an  arrow-wound  bv  which  the  body  was  transfixed. 
The  patient  was  a  sutler's  heljwr  at  Fort  Rice,  Dakota  Territory.  He  was 
acci(h'ntallv  wounded  in  Fcbruar\%  1868,  by  an  arrow  which  entered  the 
liju'k  three  in(rh(»s  to  the  right  of  the  oth  lumbar  vertebra,  and  emerged  about 
two  inches  to  the  right  of  the  ensiform  cartilagt».  During  the  following 
evening  the  jKitient  lost  al)out  eight  ounces  of  blood  externally,  with  a  small 
amount  intenially.  He  was  confined  to  his  bed  some  two  weeks,  suffering 
fn>m  circumscribcnl  peritonitis  with  irritative  fever.  In  four  weeks  he  was 
walking  about,  and  by  July  1st  was  actively  employed.  The  arrow  was 
<je|M)sited  in  the  Army  MiKlical  Museum. 

Muller'"  gives  a  rejwrt  of  an  arrow-wound  of  the  lung  which  was  prndue- 
tive  of  j)leurisy  but  which  was  followed  by  rwovery.  Kugler^  recites  the 
des<Tiption  of  the  case  of  an  arrow-woimd  of  the  thorax,  complicated  by  fright- 
\\\\  <lyspnea  and  blocKl  in  the  ])leural  cavity  an<l  in  the  bnnichi,  with  recovery. 

Smart**  extnicte<l  a  h<Kij>-iron  arn)w-head,  1|  inches  long  and  \  inch  in 
breadth,  from  the  bniin  of  a  private,  about  a  month  after  its  entrance.  Alx)ut 
a  dnun  of  pus  followed  the  exit  of  the  arrow-luiul.  After  the  o|)enition 
tin*  right  side  was  observcnl  to  be  |xindyze<l,  and  the  man  could  not  remember 
his  name.  Il(^  continu(Hl  in  a  varj'ing  condition  for  a  month,  but  died  on 
M:iy  i;5,  1S(M;,  fifty-two  days  after  the  injury.  At  the  j>ostmortem  it  was 
found  that  i\w.  brain-tissue,  to  the  extent  of  |  inch  an)und  the  track  of  the 
nrn»w  a^  a  center,  was  softencnl  an<l  disorganizcnl.  The  track  itself  was  filled 
willi  thick  |Mis  which  extende<l  into  the  ventri<'les. 

I'i'mIxkIv  rc|M)rts  a  most  remarkable  case  of  recover}'  from  multiple  am>w- 
wotiiid.^.'  In  :i  skirniisli  with  some  Indians  on  June  3, 1HG3,  the  jiatient  had 
Imri  \\oiin<l<-4l  by  eight  distinct  arrows  which  cntertHl  different  ]iarts  of  the 
ImhIv.  'riiry  Wert'  all  extracted  with  the  excejUion  of  one,  which  liad  entered 
:it  I  lie  outer  and  lower  margin  of  the  right  scapula,  and  luul  {lassed  inward 

»  H47,  JM.  »>  H47,  \'u\.         c  8 17,  151.  ^  Ibid.         c  847,  147.  f  847,  145. 
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and  upward  through  the  upper  lobe  of  the  right  lung  or  trachea.  The  hem- 
orrliage  at  this  time  was  so  great  that  all  hope  was  abandoned.  The  patient, 
however,  rallied,  but  continued  to  experience  great  pain  on  swallowing,  and 
occasionally  spat  blood.  In  July,  1866,  more  than  three  years  after  the  in- 
jury, he  called  on  Dr.  Peabody  to  undergo  an  examination  with  a  view  of 
applying  for  a  pension,  stathig  that  his  health  was  aflfected  from  the  presence 
of  an  arrow-head.  He  was  much  emaciated,  and  expressed  himself  as  tired 
of  life.  Upon  probing  through  a  small  fistulous  opening  just  above  the 
superior  end  of  the  sternum,  the  point  of  the  arrow  was  found  resting  against 
the  bone,  about  1 J  inches  below,  the  head  lying  against  the  trachea  and  eso- 
phagus, with  the  carotid  artery,  jugular  vein,  and  nerves  overlying.  After 
some  little  difficulty  the  ]X)int  of  the  arrow  was  raised  above  the  sternum, 
and  it  was  extracted  without  the  loss  of  an  ounce  of  blood.  The  edge  grazed 
against  the  sheath  of  the  innominate  artery  during  the  operation.  The 
missile  measured  an  inch  at  the  base,  and  was  four  inches  long.  The 
health  of  the  patient  underwent  remarkable  improvement  immediately  after 
the  operation. 

Serious  Insect-stings. — Although  in  this  country  the  stings  of  insects 
are  seldom  productive  of  serious  consequences,  in  the  tropic  climates  death 
not  unfi^quently  results  from  them.  Wounds  inflicted  by  large  spiders,  centi- 
pedes, tarantulfiB,  and  scorpions  have  proved  fatal.  Even  in  our  country 
deaths,  preceded  by  gangrene,  have  sometimes  followed  the  bite  of  a  mosquito 
or  a  bee,  the  location  of  the  bite  and  the  idiosyncrasy  of  tlie  individual  prob- 
ably influencing  the  fiital  issue.  In  some  cases,  passibly,  some  vegetable  poison 
is  introduced  with  the  sting.  Hulse,  U.  S.  N.,*  reports  the  case  of  a  man 
who  was  bitten  on  the  penis  by  a  spider,  and  who  subsequently  exliibited  vio- 
lent symptoms  simulating  spinal  meningitis,  but  ultimately  recovered.  Kunst  ^ 
mentions  a  man  of  thirty-six  who  received  several  bee-stings  while  taking 
some  honey  from  a  tree,  fell  from  the  tree  unconscious,  and  for  some  time 
afl«nvard  exhibited  signs  of  cerebral  congestion.  Chaumeton^  mentions  a 
young  man  who  did  not  perceive  a  wasp  in  a  glass  of  sweet  wine,  and  swal- 
lowed the  insect.  He  was  stung  in  the  throat,  followed  by  such  intense  in- 
flammation that  the  man  died  asphyxiated  in  the  presence  of  his  friends,  who 
could  do  nothing  to  relieve  him.  In  connection  with  this  case  there  is  men- 
tioned an  English  agriculturist  who  saved  the  life  of  one  of  his  friends  who 
had  inadvertently  swallowed  a  wasp  with  a  glass  of  beer.  Alarming  symp- 
toms manifested  themselves  at  the  moment  of  tlie  sting.  The  former  made  a 
kind  of  paste  from  a  solution  of  common  salt  in  as  little  water  as  possible, 
which  he  gave  to  the  young  man,  and,  aft;er  several  swallows  of  the  potion, 
the  symptoms  disappeared  as  if  by  enchantment.  There  is  a  recent  account 
from  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  of  a  woman  who,  while  eating  a  pear,  swallowed  a 
hornet  that  had  alighted  on  the  fruit.     In  going  down  the  throat  the  insect 

»  124,  1839,  69.  b  545,  1878,  130.  c  :i02,  L 
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stung  her  on  the  tonsil.     Great  pain  and  inflammation  followed,  and  in  a  short 
time  there  was  complete  deprivation  of  the  power  of  speech. 

Mease  *  relates  the  case  of  a  corpulent  farmer  who,  in  July,  1 835,  was 
stimg  upon  the  temple  by  a  common  bee.     He  walked  to  a  fence  a  short  dis- 
tance away,  thence  to  his  house,  20  yards  distant,  lay  down,  and  expired  in 
ten  minutes.     A  second  case,  which  occurred  in  June,  181 1,  is  also  mentioned 
by  Mease.**     A  vigorous  man  was  stung  in  the  septum  of  the  nose  by  a  bee. 
Supi)orted  by  a  friend   lu?  walked  to  his  house,  a  few  stei)s  distant,  and   lay 
down.     He  rose  imnwHliately  to  go  to  the  well,  stepped  a  few  paces,  fell,  and 
expired.     It  >vas  tliirty  minutes  from  the  time  of  the  accident  to  the  man's 
death.     A  third  ctuse  is  re[)orted  by  the  same  author  from  Kentucky.     A  man 
of  tliirty-five  was  stung  on  the  right  su|x»rior  jialpcbrum,  and  died  in  twenty 
minut(»s.     Mwise  rej)orts  a  fourth  case  from  Connecticut,  in  which  a  man  of 
twenty-six  was  stung  by  a  bee  on  the  tij)  of  the  nos(».     He  recovered  after 
treatment  with  ten-grain  doses  of  Dover's  Powder,  and  p<»rsistent  application 
of  phmtain  leaves.    A  fifth  case  was  tliat  of  a  farmer  in  Pennsylvania  who  was 
stung  in  the  left  side  of  the  throat  by  a  wasp  which   he  liad  swallowed  in 
drinking  cider.     Notwithstanding  medic^d  trc^atment,  death  ensued  twenty- 
seven   hours  afterward.     A  sixth  case,  which  occurred  in  October,  1834,  is 
given  by  the  sjime  author.     A  middle-aged  man  was  stung  by  a  yellow  ^^isp 
on  the  middle  finger  of  the  right  liand,  and  died  in  less  than  twenty  minutes 
after  having  received  his  wound.     A  sev(»nth  aisc»  was  that  of  a  New  York 
farmer  who,  while  hoeing,  was  bitten  on  the   foot  by  a  spider.     Notwith- 
standing medical  treatment,  principally  blee<ling,  the  man  soon  expired. 

Desbrest  ^  mentions  the  sting  of  a  l)ee  above  the  eyebrow  followed  by  death. 
Zacutus  saw  a  l)ee-sting  which  was  followe<l  by  gjingrene.  Delaistre*  men- 
tions death  from  a  honiet-sting  in  the  pakit^'.  Nivisou*^  relates  the  case  of  a 
fiirmer  of  fifty  who  was  stung  in  the  neck  by  a  bee.  The  usual  swelling  and  dis- 
coloration did  not  follow,  but  notwithstanding  vigorous  mcnlical  treatment  the 
man  die<l  in  six  days.  Thompson  ^  relates  three  cases  of  bee-sting,  in  all  of 
which  death  supervencnl  within  fiftwn  minutes, — one  in  a  farmer  of  fiftj'-eight 
who  was  stung  in  the  neck  below  the  right  ear ;  a  se<'On<l  in  an  inn-kee|K*r  of 
fifty  who  was  stinig  in  the  neck,  and  a  third  of  a  woman  of  sixty-four  who 
was  stung  on  the  left  brow,  "(^hinirgus"**'  n'calls  the  details  of  a  case  of 
a  was|)-sting  in  the  middle  finger  of  the  right  hand  of  a  man  of  forty,  depriv- 
ing him  of  all  sense  and  of  nniscular  iK)wer.  Ten  minutes  after  receiving  it 
he  was  unc(»nscious,  his  heart-l)<»ats  were  feeble,  and  his  pulse  only  perceptible. 

Syphilis  from  a  Flea-bite. — »Tonathan  IIut<*lnnson,  in  the  October, 
ISO'),  number  of  his  unique  an<l  valuabh?  Archives  of  Surgery,  reports  a 
j)rimarv  lesion  of  m(»st  unusual  origin.  An  elderly  member  of  the  pmfession 
presented  himself  entirely  covered  with  an  evident  syphilitic  eniption,  which 

^  121,  18;J(J-:J7,  xix.,  -itM.  »>  Ibid.  <'  -1(12,  ITGTk  «» (iaz.  de  Sant^,  1776. 
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\i  rapidly  disappeared  under  the  use  of  mercury.     The  only  interest  about  the 
case  was  the  question  as  to  how  the  disease  had  been  acquired.     The  doctor 
^   was  evidently  anxious  to  give  all  the  information  in  his  power,  but  was  posi- 
..    tive  that  he  had  never  been  exposed  to  any  sexual  risk,  and  as  he  had  retired 
i    from  practice,  no  possibility  of  infection  in  that  manner  existed.     He  will- 
y    ingly  stripped,  and  a  careful  examination  of  his  entire  body  surface  revealed 
►    no  trace  of  lesion  whatever  on  the  genitals,  or  at  any  point,  except  a  dusky 
,    spot  on  one  leg,  which  looked  like  the  remains  of  a  boil.     This,  the  doctor 
stated,  had  been  due  to  a  small  sore,  the  dates  of  the  appearance  and  duration 
of  which  were  found  to  fit  exactly  with  those  of  a  primary-  lesion.     There  had 
also  been  some  enlargement  of  the  femoral  glands.     He  had  never  thought  of 
the  sore  in  this  connection,  but  remembered  most  distinctlv  that  it  followed  a 
flea-bite  in  an  omnibus,  and  had  been  caused,  as  he  supposed,  by  his  scratch- 
ing the  place,  though  he  could  not  understand  why  it  lasted  so  long.     Mr. 
Hutchinson  concludes  that  all  the  evidence  tends  to  show  that  the  disease 
had  probably  been  communicated  from  the  blood  of  an  infected  person  through 
the  bite  of  the  insect.     It  thus  appears  that  even  the  proverbially  trivial  flea- 
bite  may  at  times  prove  a  serious  injury. 

Snake-bites. — A  writer  in  an  Indian  paper  asserts  that  the  traditional 
immunity  of  Indian  snake-charmers  is  due  to  the  fact  that  having  been 
accidentally  bitten  by  poisonous  serpents  or  insects  more  than  once,  and 
having  survived  the  first  attack,  they  are  subsequently  immune.  His  asser- 
tion is  based  on  personal  acquaintance  with  Madari  Yogis  and  Fakirs,  and  an 
actual  experiment  made  with  a  Mohammedan  Fakir  who  w^as  immune  to 
the  bites  of  scorpions  provided  by  the  writer.  The  animals  were  from  five 
to  seven  inches  long  and  had  lobster-like  claws.  Each  bite  drew  blood,  but 
the  Fakir  was  none  the  worse. 

The  venom  of  poisonous  snakes  may  be  considered  the  most  typ- 
ical of  animal  poisons,  being  unrivaled  in  the  fatality  and  rapidity  of  its  ac- 
tion. Fortunately  in  our  country  there  are  few  snake-bites,  but  in  the  tropic 
countries,  particularly  India,  the  mortality  from  this  cause  is  frightful.  Not 
only  are  there  numerous  serpents  in  that  country,  but  the  natives  are  lightly 
dressed  and  unshod,  thus  being  exposed  to  the  bites  of  the  reptiles.  It  is 
estimated  by  capable  authorities  that  the  deaths  in  India  each  year  from  snake- 
bites exceed  20,000.  It  is  stated  that  there  were  2893  human  beings  killed 
by  tigers,  leopards,  hyenas,  and  panthers  in  India  during  the  year  1894,  and 
in  the  same  year  the  same  species  of  beasts,  aided  by  snakes,  killed  97,371  head 
of  cattle.  The  number  of  human  lives  destroyed  by  snakes  in  India  in  1 894 
was  21,538.  The  number  of  wild  beasts  killed  in  the  same  year  was  13,447, 
and  the  number  of  snakes  killed  was  102,210. 

Yarrow  of  Washington,  who  has  been  a  close  student  of  this  subject,  has 
found  in  this  country  no  less  than  27  species  of  poisonous  snakes,  belonging  to 
four  genera.     The  first  genus  is  the  Crotalus,  or  rattlesnake  proper ;  the  second 
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is  the  Caudisona,  or  ground-rattlesnake ;  the  third  is  tlie  Ancistrodon,  or  moo- 
casiii,  one  of  the  species  of  which  is  a  water-snake ;  and  the  fourth  is  the  Elap8» 
or  harlequm  snake.     There  is  some  dispute  over  the  exact  degree  of  the  toxic 
qualities  of  the  venom  of  the  Heloderma  suspectum,  or  Gila  monster.      In 
India  the  cobra  is  the  most  deadly  snake.     It  grows  t4»  the  length  of  5|^  feet, 
and  is  most  active  at  night.    The  Ophiophagus,  or  hoode<l  cobra,  is  one  of  the 
largest  of  venomous  snakes,  sometimes  attaining  a  length  of  15  feet ;  it  is  both 
powerful,  active,  and  aggressive.     The  common  snakes  of  the  deadly  variety 
in  the  United  States  are  the  rattlesnake,  the  "  copjxirhead,"  and  the  moccasin  ; 
and  it  is  from  the  bites  of  one  of  these  varieties  that  the  great  majority  of 
reported  deaths  are  caused.      But  in  l(X)king  over  medical  literature  one  is 
stnick  with  the  scarcity  of  re|K)rts  of  fatiil  snake-bites.     This  is  most  likely 
attributable  to  the  fact  that,  excei)t  a  few  army-surgeons,  physicians  rarely  see 
the  cases.     The  natural  abode  of  the  serpents  is  in  the  wild  and  uninliabited 
regions. 

The  venom  is  delivered  to  the  victim  through  the  medium  of  a  long  fimg 
whi(^h  is  connected  with  a  gland  in  which  the  poison  is  stored.  The  supply 
mav  be  readily  exhaustinl ;  for  a  time  tlie  bite  would  then  be  Iiarmless.  Con- 
trarj'  to  the  gen(»ral  impression,  snake-venom  when  swallowed  is  a  deadly 
jwison,  as  proved  by  the  experiments  of  Fayrer,  Mitchell,  and  Reichert 
Death  is  most  likely  caused  by  paralysis  of  the  vital  centers  through  the  cir- 
culation. In  this  country  the  wounds  invariably  are  on  the  extremities^  while 
in  India  the  cobra  sometimes  strikes  on  the  shoulder  or  neck. 

If  called  on  to  describe  accurately  the  Sjrmptoms  of  snake-venom  poi- 
soning, few  nu»ilic*al  men  could  respond  correctly.  In  most  cases  the  wound 
is  {)ainful,  sometimes  exaggerated  by  the  mental  condition,  which  is  wrought 
up  to  a  pitch  rarely  seen  in  other  equally  ilital  injuries*.  It  is  often  difficuh 
to  discern  the  exact  point  of  puncture,  so  minute  is  it.  There  is  swelling 
due  to  effusion  of  blocKl,  active  inflammation,  and  increasing  pain.  If  the 
poison  has  gained  full  entrance  into  the  system,  in  a  short  time  the  swelling 
extends,  vesicles  s<H)n  form,  and  the  disorganization  of  the  tissut»s  is  so  mpid 
that  giuigrene  is  liable  to  inti»rvene  before  tlie  fatal  issue.  The  patient  be- 
comes prostratinl  innnediately  aft<T  the  infliertion  of  the  wound,  and  his  con- 
dition strongly  indiwite^s  the  use  of  stinnilants,  even  if  the  medical  attendant 
were  imfamiliar  with  the  histor}^  of  the  snakc^bite.  There  may  be  a  slight 
delirium  ;  th(»  expri»ssion  In^comes  anxious,  the  pulse  rapi<l  and  feeble,  the 
respiration  labortnl,  and  the  jwtient  complains  of  a  sense  of  suffixaition.  Coma 
follows,  and  the  respirations  iKrome  slower  and  slower  imtil  death  results.  If 
the  j>atient  lives  long  enough,  the  discoloration  of  the  extn^mity  and  the  swell- 
ing niiiy  sprejul  to  the  neck,  chest  and  liack.  Ijoss  of  sjK»ech  after  snake-bite 
is  discusstd  in  Chapter  XVII.,  under  the  head  of  Aphasia. 

A  peculiar  complication  is  a  distrc»ssing  inflannnation  of  the  mouth  of  in- 
dividuals that  have  sucked  the  wounds  containing  venom.     This  custom  ii 
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^■^ll  quite  common,  and  is  preferred  by  the  laity  to  the  surer  and  much  wiser 
^'Snethod  of  immediate  cauterization  by  fire.  There  is  a  curious  case  reported  * 
**tef  a  young  man  who  was  bitten  on  the  ankle  by  a  viper ;  he  had  not  sucked 
^**^e  wound,  but  he  presented  such  an  enormous  swelling  of  the  tongue  as  to 
^be  almost  provocative  of  a  fatal  issue.  In  this  case  the  lingual  swelling  was 
■•  a  local  eflPect  of  the  general  constitutional  disturbance. 

=-         Cases  of  Snake-bite. — The  following  case  illustrative  of  the  tenacity 

==^  of  virulence  of  snake-venom  was  reported  by  Mr.  Temple,  Chief  Justice  of 

*  Honduras,  and  quoted  by  a  London  authority.^      While  working  at  some 

■ .  wood-cutting  a  man  was  struck  on  a  heavy  boot  by  a  snake,  which  he  killed 

»   with  an  axe.     He  imagined  that  he  had  been  efficiently  protected  by  the  boot, 

I    and  he  thought  little  of  the  incident.     Shortly  afterward  he  began  to  feel  ill, 

I    sank  into  a  stujx)r,  and  succumbed.     His  boots  were  sold  after  his  death,  as 

:    they  were  quite  well  made  and  a  luxury  in  that  country.     In  a  few  hours  the 

purchaser  of  the  boots  was  a  corpse,  and  every  one  attributed  his  death  to 

apoplexy  or  some  similar  cause.     The  boots  were  again  sold,  and  the  next 

unfortunate  owner  died    in  an  equally  short  time.     It  was    then    thought 

wise  to  examine  the  boots,  and  in  one  of  them  was  found,  firmly  embedded, 

the  fang  of  the  serpent.     It  was  supposed  that  in  pulling  on  the  boots  each 

of  the  subsequent  owners  had  scratched  himself  and  became  fatally  inoculated 

with  the  venom,  which  was  unsuspected  and  not  combated.     The  case  is  so 

strange  as  to  appear  hypothetic,  but  the  authorit)''  seems  reliable. 

The  following  are  three  cases  of  snake-bite  reported  by  surgeons  of  the 
United  States  Army,  two  followed  by  recovery,  and  the  other  by  death  : 
Middleton  ^  mentions  a  private  in  the  Fourth  Cavalry,  aged  twenty-nine,  who 
was  bitten  by  a  rattlesnake  at  Fort  Concho,  Texas,  June  27,  1866.  The 
bite  opened  the  phalangeal  joint  of  the  left  thumb,  causing  violent  inflamma- 
tion, and  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  the  joint  Three  years  afterward  the 
joint  swelled  and  became  extremely  painful,  and  it  was  necessary  to  ampu- 
tate the  thumb.  Campbell  ^  reports  the  case  of  a  private  of  the  Thirteenth 
Infentry  who  was  bitten  in  the  throat  by  a  large  rattlesnake.  The  wound 
was  immediately  sucked  by  a  comrade,  and  the  man  reported  at  the  Post 
Hospital,  at  Camp  Cooke,  Montana,  three  hours  after  the  accident.  The 
only  noticeable  appearance  was  a  slightly  wild  look  about  the  eyes,  although 
the  man  did  not  seem  to  be  the  least  alarmed.  The  region  of  the  wound  was 
hard  and  somewhat  painful,  probably  from  having  been  bruised  by  the  teeth 
of  the  man  who  sucked  the  wound ;  it  remained  so  for  about  three  hours. 
The  throat  was  bound  up  in  rancid  olive  oil  (the  only  kind  at  hand)  and  no 
internal  remedy  was  administered.  There  were  no  other  bad  consequences, 
and  the  patient  soon  returned  to  duty. 

Le  Carpentier  ®  sends  the  report  of  a  fatal  case  of  rattlesnake-bite  :  A  pri- 

»  Repert  di  Medicina,  Torino,  1828.  b  548,  1856,  ii.,  597. 

c  847,  164.  d  Ibid.  e  ibid. 
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vate,  aged  thirty-seven,  remarkable  for  the  singularity  of  his  conduct,  was 
known  in  his  Company  as  a  snake-charmer,  as  he  had  many  times,  without 
injury,  handled  poisonous  snakes.  On  the  morning  of  July  13, 1869,  he  was 
detailed  as  guard  with  the  herd  at  Fort  Cummings,  New  Mexico,  when,  in 
the  presence  of  the  henlers,  he  succeeded  in  catching  a  rattlesnake  and  prov- 
ing his  |K)wer  as  a  sorcerer.  The  performance  being  over  and  the  snake 
killed,  he  «iught  sight  of  another  of  the  same  class,  and  tried  to  duplicate  his 
previous  feat ;  but  his  dexterity  failed,  and  he  was  bitten  in  the  middle  finger 
of  the  right  hand.  He  was  immediately  admitted  to  the  Post  Hospital,  com- 
plaining only  of  a  little  pain,  such  as  might  follow  the  sting  of  a  bee  or  \rasp. 
A  ligature  was  applied  above  the  wound ;  the  two  injuries  made  by  the  fangs 
were  enlarged  by  a  bLstourj' ;  ammonia  and  the  actual  cautery  were  applied  ; 
large  doses  of  whiskey  were  repeated  freciucntly,  the  constitution  of  the 
patient  being  broken  and  poor.  Vomiting  soon  came  on  but  was  stopped 
without  trouble,  and  there  were  doubts  from  the  beginning  as  to  his 
recovery.  The  swelling  of  the  hand  and  arm  gradually  increased,  showing 
the  particular  livid  and  yellowish  tint  following  the  bites  of  poisonous 
snakes.  A  blister  was  applied  to  the  bitten  finger,  tincture  of  iodin  used,  and 
two  ounces  of  whiskey  given  ever)'  two  hours  until  inebriety  was  induced. 
The  pulse,  wliich  w^as  very  much  reduced  at  first,  gained  gradually  under  the 
influence  of  stimulants ;  two  grains  of  opium  were  given  at  night,  the  patient 
slept  well,  and  on  the  next  day  complained  only  of  numbness  in  the  arm. 
The  swelling  had  extended  as  far  as  the  shoulder-joint,  and  the  blood,  which 
was  very  fluid,  was  incessantly  running  from  the  wound.  Carbolic  acid  and 
cerate  were  applied  to  the  arm,  with  stinmlants  internally.  On  the  15th 
his  condition  was  good,  the  swelling  liad  somewhat  augmented,  there  ^vas  not 
so  much  lividity,  but  the  yellowish  hue  had  increased.  On  the  lOth  the 
man  complained  of  pain  in  the  neck,  on  the  side  of  the  aifected  limb,  but  his 
general  condition  was  gcKxl.  Examining  his  genitals,  an  iron  ring  }  inch 
in  diameter  was  discovered,  imbt^ddeil  in  the  soft  tissues  of  the  penis,  con- 
stricting it  to  such  a  degree  as  to  have  pnxluced  enormous  enlargement  of 
the  |)arts.  Upon  inquiry  it  siHjmed  that  the  ring  liad  been  kept  on  the  parts 
\QT\  long,  as  a  means  of  preservation  of  chastity  ;  but  under  the  influence  of 
the  snake's  venom  the  swelling  liad  increased,  and  the  patient  having  much 
trouble  in  jMissing  water  was  obliged  to  complain.  The  ring  was  filed  off 
with  some  difficult)'.  Gangrene  destroy(^d  the  extremity  of  the  bitten  finger. 
From  this  date  until  the  30th  the  man's  condition  improved  somewhat 
The  progress  of  the  gangrene  was  stopped,  and  the  injured  finger  was  disar- 
ticulati'fl  at  the  metacarpal  articulation.  Anesthesia  was  readily  obtained, 
but  the  ap|)earance  of  the  second  stagt?  was  hardly  j)erceptible.  Le  Oarpen- 
tier  was  (»alled  early  on  the  next  morning,  the  jwtient  having  been  observed 
to  Ihi  sinking  ;  there  was  stertorous  resjnration,  the  pulse  was  weak  and  slow. 
and  the  man  was  only  partly  conscious.     Electricity  was   applied   to  the 
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spine,  and  brandy  and  potassium  bromid  were  given,  but  death  occurred 
about  noon.  A  necropsy  was  made  one  hour  after  death.  There  was 
general  softening  of  the  tissues,  particularly  on  the  affected  side.  The  blood 
was  black  and  very  fluid, — not  coagulable.  The  ventricles  of  the  brain  were 
filled  with  a  large  amount  of  serum ;  the  brain  was  somewhat  congested. 
The  lungs  were  healthy,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  crude  tubercles  of  recent 
formation  on  the  left  side.  The  right  ventricle  of  the  heart  was  empty,  and 
the  left  filled  with  dark  blood,  which  had  coagulated.  The  liver  and  kid- 
neys were  healthy,  and  the  gall-bladder  very  much  distended  with  bile. 
The  intestines  presented  a  few  livid  patches  on  the  outside. 

Hydrophobia. — The  bite  of  an  enraged  animal  is  always  of  great  danger 
to  man,  and  death  has  followed  a  wound  inflicted  by  domestic  animals  or  even 
fowls ;  a  human  bite  has  also  caused  a  fatal  issue.  Rabies  is  frequently  ob- 
served in  herbivorous  animals,  such  as  the  ox,  cow,  or  sheep,  but  is  most  com- 
monly found  in  the  camivora,  such  as  the  dog,  wolf,  fox,  jackal,  hyena,  and 
cat  and  other  members  of  the  feline  tribe.  Fox  *  reports  several  cases  of 
death  from  symptoms  resembling  those  of  hydrophobia  in  persons  who  were 
bitten  by  skunks.  Swine,  birds,  and  even  domestic  poultry  have  caused 
hydrophobia  by  their  bites.  Le  Cat  ^  speaks  of  the  bite  of  an  enraged  duck 
causing  death,  and  Thiermeyer  mentions  death  shortly  following  the  bite  of  a 
goose,  as  well  as  death  in  three  days  from  a  chicken-bite.  Camerarius  ^ 
describes  a  case  of  epilepsy  which  he  attributed  to  a  horse-bite.  Among  the 
older  writers  speaking  of  death  following  the  bite  of  an  enraged  man,  are 
van  Meek'ren,'^  Wolff,**  Zacutus  Lusitanus,^^  and  Glandorp.*^*^  The  Ephe- 
merides  contains  an  account  of  hydrophobia  caused  by  a  human  bite.  Jones  ® 
reports  a  case  of  syphilitic  inoculation  from  a  human  bite  on  the  hand. 

Hydrophobia  may  not  necessarily  be  from  a  bite ;  a  previously-existing 
wound  may  be  inoculated  by  the  saliva  alone,  conveyed  by  licking.  Pliny, 
and  some  subsequent  writers,  attributed  rabies  to  a  worm  under  the  ani- 
mal's tongue  which  they  called  "  lytta."  There  is  said  to  be  a  superstition  in 
India  that,  shortly  after  being  bitten  by  a  mad  dog,  the  victim  conceives  pups 
in  his  belly ;  at  about  three  months  these  move  rapidly  up  and  down  the 
patient's  intestines,  and  being  mad  like  their  progenitor,  they  bite  and  bark 
incessantly,  until  they  finally  kill  the  unfortunate  victim.  The  natives  of 
Nepaul  firmly  believe  this  theory.^  All  sorts  of  curious  remedies  have  been 
suggested  for  the  cure  of  hydrophobia.  Crabs-claws,  Spanish  fly,  and  dragon 
roots,  given  three  mornings  before  the  new  or  full  moon,  was  suggested  as  a 
specific  by  Sir  Robert  Gordon.  Theodore  De  Vaux  remarks  that  the  person 
bitten  should  immediately  pluck  the  feathers  from  the  breech  of  an  old  cock 
and  apply  them  bare  to  the  bites.  If  the  dog  was  mad  the  cock  was  sup- 
posed to  swell  and  die.     If  the  dog  was  not  mad  the  cock  would  not  swell ; 

•  481,  1872,  Ti.,  119.  b  462,  T.  ii.,  90.  c  Diss,  de  Epilep.,  15. 

d  ObflerT.  deMed.  Chirnrg.,  ii.,  No.  5.       «  224,  1872,  i.,  313.       '  433, 1834,  i.,  202. 
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in  either  case  the  person  so  treated  was  immune.  Mad-stones,  as  well  as 
snake-stones,  are  believed  in  by  some  persons  at  the  present  day.  According 
to  Curran,*  at  one  time  in  Ireland  the  fear  of  hydrophobia  was  so  great  that 
any  person  supfwsod  to  be  suffering  from  it  could  be  legally  smothered. 

According  to  French  statistics,  hydrophobia  is  an  extremely  fatal  disease, 
although  tlie  proportion  of  people  bitten  and  escaping  without  infection  is 
overwhelmingly  greater  than  those  who  acquire  the  disease.  The  mortality 
of  genuine  hydroj)h<)bia  is  from  30  to  80  per  cent,  influenced  by  efficient  and 
early  cauterization  and  scientific  treatment.  There  is  little  doubt  that  many 
of  the  cases  reported  as  hydrophobia  are  merely  examples  of  general  systemic 
infection  from  a  local  focus  of  se|>sis,  made  possible  by  some  primitive  and 
uncleanly  treatment  of  the  original  wound.  There  is  much  superstition  rela^ 
tive  to  hydrophobia ;  the  majority  of  wounds  seen  are  filled  with  the  hair  of 
the  dog,  soot,  ham-fat,  and  also  with  particles  of  decayed  food  and  saliva 
from  the  mouth  of  some  person  who  has  practised  sucking  the  wound. 

Ordinarily,  the  period  of  incubation  of  hydrophobia  in  man  is  before 
the  end  of  the  second  month,  although  rarely  cases  are  seen  as  many  as  six 
months  from  the  reception  of  the  bite.  The  first  Sjrmptoms  of  the  disease  are 
melancholia,  insomnia,  loss  of  appetite,  and  occasionally  shooting  ]>ains,  radia* 
ting  from  the  wound.  There  may  be  severe  pain  at  the  back  of  the  head  and 
in  the  neck.  Difficulty  in  swallowing  soon  becomes  a  marked  symptom.  The 
speech  assumes  a  sobbing  tone,  and  occasionally  the  expression  of  the  face  is 
wild  and  haggard.  As  regards  the  crucial  diagnostic  test  of  a  glass  of  water, 
the  following  account  of  a  patient's  attempt  to  drink  is  given  by  Curtis  and 
quoted  by  Warren  :  «^  «  A  glass  of  water  was  offered  the  patient,  which  he 
refused  to  take,  saying  that  he  could  not  stand  so  much  as  tliat,  but  would  take 
it  from  a  teaspoon.  On  taking  the  water  from  the  spoon  he  evinced  some  dis- 
comfort and  agitation,  but  continued  to  raise  the  spoon.  As  it  came  within 
a  foot  of  his  lips,  he  gagged  and  began  to  gasp  violently,  his  features  worked, 
and  his  head  shook.  He  finally  almost  tossed  the  water  into  his  mouth,  los- 
ing the  greater  part  of  it,  and  staggered  about  the  room  gasping  and  groan- 
ing. At  this  moment  the  respirations  seemed  wholly  costal,  and  were  per- 
formed with  great  effort,  the  elbows  being  jerke<l  upward  with  everj'  inspira- 
tion. The  pan>xysm  laste<l  about  half  a  minute.  The  act  of  swallowing 
did  not  appear  to  cause  distress,  for  he  could  go  through  the  motions  of 
deglutition  without  any  trouble.  The  approach  of  liquid  toward  the  mouth 
would,  however,  cause  distress."  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  spasm  affects 
the  mechanism  of  the  respiratory  apparatus,  the  muscles  of  mastication  and 
deglutition  l)eing  only  secondarily  contracted. 

Pasteur  discovered  that  the  virulence  of  the  virus  of  rabies  could  be  at- 
tenuated ill  passing  it  through  different  species  of  animals,  and  also  that 
inoculation  of  this  attenuated  virus  had  a  decided  prophylactic  effect  on  the 
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disease  ;  hence,  by  cutting  the  spinal  cord  of  inoculated  animals  into  fragments 
a  few  centimeters  long,  and  drying  them,  an  emulsion  could  be  made  con- 
taining the  virus.  The  patients  are  first  inoculated  with  a  cord  fourteen 
days  old,  and  the  inoculation  is  repeated  for  nine  days,  each  time  with  a  cord 
one  day  fresher.  The  intensive  method  consists  in  omitting  the  weakest  cords 
and  giving  the  inoculations  at  shorter  intervals.  As  a  curious  coincidence, 
Pliny  and  Pasteur,  the  ancient  and  modern,  both  discuss  the  particular  viru- 
lence of  saliva  during  fasting. 

There  is  much  discussion  over  the  extent  of  injury  a  shark-bite  can  pro- 
duce. In  fact  some  persons  deny  the  reliability  of  any  of  the  so-called  cases  of 
shark-bites.  Ensor*  reports  an  interesting  case  occurring  at  Port  Elizabeth, 
South  Africa.  While  bathing,  an  expert  swimmer  felt  a  sharp  pain  in  the 
thigh,  and  before  he  could  cry  out,  felt  a  horrid  crunch  and  was  dragged  be- 
low the  surface  of  the  water.  He  struggled  for  a  minute,  was  twisted  about, 
shaken,  and  then  set  free,  and  by  a  supreme  effort,  reached  the  landing  stairs 
of  the  jetty,  where,  to  his  surprise,  he  found  that  a  monstrous  shark  had 
bitten  his  leg  off.  The  leg  had  been  seized  obliquely,  and  the  teeth  had 
gone  across  the  joints,  wounding  the  condyles  of  the  femur.  There  were 
three  marks  on  the  left  side  showing  where  the  fish  had  first  caught  him. 
The  amputation  was  completed  at  once,  and  the  man  recovered.  Macgrigor  ^ 
reports  the  case  of  a  man  at  a  fishery,  near  Manaar,  who  was  bitten  by  a 
shark.  The  upper  jaw  of  the  animal  was  fixed  in  the  left  side  of  the  belly, 
forming  a  semicircular  wound  of  which  a  point  one  inch  to  the  left  of  the 
umbilicus  was  the  upper  boundary,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  upper  third  of 
the  thigh,  the  lower  boundary.  The  abdominal  and  lunibar  muscles  were 
divided  and  turned  up,  exposing  the  colon  in  its  passage  across  the  belly. 
Several  convolutions  of  the  small  intestines  were  also  laid  bare,  as  were  also 
the  three  lowest  ribs.  The  gluteal  muscles  were  lacerated  and  torn,  the 
tendons  about  the  trochanter  divided,  laying  the  bone  bare,  and  the  vastus 
extemus  and  part  of  the  rectus  of  the  thigh  were  cut  across.  The  wound  was 
19  inches  in  length  and  four  or  five  inches  in  breadth.  When  Dr.  Kennedy 
first  saw  the  patient  he  had  been  carried  in  a  boat  and  then  in  a  palanquin  for 
over  five  miles,  and  at  this  time,  three  hours  after  the  reception  of  the  wound, 
Kennedy  freed  the  abdominal  cavity  of  salt  water  and  blood,  thoroughly 
cleansed  the  wound  of  the  hair  and  the  clots,  and  closed  it  with  adhesive 
strips.  By  the  sixteenth  day  the  abdominal  wound  had  perfectly  closed,  the 
lacerations  granulated  healthily,  and  the  man  did  well.  Boyle  ^  reports  re- 
covery from  extensive  lacerated  wounds  from  the  bite  of  a  shark.  Both  arms 
were  amputated  as  a  consequence  of  the  injuries.  Eayrer*^  mentions  shark- 
bites  in  the  Hooghley. 

Leprosy  from  a  Fish-bite. — Ashmead  ®  records  the  curious  case  of  a 
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man  that  had  lived  many  years  in  a  leprous  country,  and  while  dressing  a 
fish  had  received  a  wound  of  the  thumb  from  the  fin  of  the  fish.  Swelling 
of  the  arm  followed,  and  soon  ailer  bullse  upon  the  chest,  head,  and  face.  Id 
a  few  months  the  blotches  left  from  this  eruption  became  leprous  tubercles, 
and  other  well-marked  signs  of  the  malady  followed.  The  author  asked  if 
in  this  case  we  have  to  do  with  a  latent  leprosy  which  was  evoked  by  the 
wound,  or  if  it  were  a  case  of  inoculation  from  the  fish  ? 

Cutliffe  *  records  recovery  after  amputation  at  the  elbow-joint,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  an  alligator-bite  nine  days  before  admission  to  the  hospital.  The 
patient  exhibited  a  compound  comminuted  fracture  of  the  right  radius  and 
ulna  in  their  lower  thirds,  compound  comminuted  fractures  of  the  bones  of 
the  carpus  and  metacarpus,  with  great  laceration  of  the  soft  jmrts,  laying  bare 
the  wrist-joint,  besides  several  penetrating  wounds  of  the  arm  and  fore-arm. 
Mourray  ^  gives  some  notes  on  a  case  of  crocodile-bite  with  removal  of  a 
large  portion  of  omentum.  Sircar  speaks  of  recover)'  from  a  crocodile-bite. 
Dudgeon  ^  reports  two  cases  of  animal-bites,  both  fatal,  one  by  a  bear,  and 
the  other  by  a  camel.  There  is  mention  ^  of  a  compound  dislocation  of  the 
wrist-joint  from  a  horse-bite.  Fayrer  ®  speaks  of  a  wolf -bite  of  the  fore- 
arm, followed  by  necrosis  and  hemorrhage,  necessitating  ligature  of  the 
brachial  artery  and  subsequent  excision  of  the  elbow-joint. 

Injuries  from  Lightning. — The  subject  of  lightning-stroke,  with  its 
diverse  range  of  injuries,  is  of  considerable  interest,  and,  though  not  uncom- 
mon, the  matter  is  surrounded  by  a  veil  of  superstition  and  mystery.  It  is 
well  known  that  instantaneous  or  temporary  unconsciousness  may  result  from 
lightning-stroke.  Sometimes  suj)erficial  or  deep  burns  may  be  the  sole  result, 
and  again  paralysis  of  the  general  ner\'es,  such  as  tliose  of  sensation  and 
motion,  may  be  occasioned.  For  many  years  the  therapeutic  eflFect  of  a 
lightning-stroke  has  been  believed  to  be  a  possibility,  and  numerous  instances 
are  on  reconl.  The  object  of  this  article  will  be  to  record  a  sufficient  number 
of  cases  of  lightning-stroke  to  enable  the  reader  to  judge  of  its  various  eflFects, 
and  form  his  own  opinion  of  the  good  or  evil  of  the  injury.  It  must  be 
mentione<l  here  that  half  a  wntury  ago  Le  Conte  ^  wrote  a  most  extensive 
article  on  this  subject,  which,  to  the  present  time,  has  hardly  been  improved 
uiK>n. 

The  first  cases  to  be  reconled  are  those  in  which  there  has  been  complete 
and  rapid  recovery  from  lightning-stroke.  Cmwford  «  mentions  a  woman 
who,  while  sitting  in  front  of  her  fireplace  on  the  first  fl<Hir  of  a  two-story 
fmm<»  building,  heanl  a  crash  alK)ut  her,  and  realized  that  the  house  had  been 
struck  by  lightning.  The  lightning  had  torn  all  the  weather-bojirding  off  the 
house,  and  had  also  followed  a  sjx)uting  which  terniinatcKl  in  a  wooden  trou^ 
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in  a  pig-sty,  ten  feet  back  of  the  house,  and  killed  a  pig.  Another  branch 
of  the  fluid  passed  through  the  inside  of  the  building  and,  running  along  the 
upper  floor  to  directly  over  where  Mrs.  F.  was  sitting,  passed  through  the 
floor  and  descended  upon  the  top  of  her  left  shoulder.  Her  left  arm  was 
lying  across  her  abdomen  at  the  time,  the  points  of  tlie  fingers  resting  on  the 
crests  of  the  ilium.  There  was  a  rent  in  the  dress  at  the  top  of  the  shoulder, 
and  a  red  line  half  an  inch  wide  running  from  thence  along  the  inside  of 
the  arm  and  fore-arm.  In  some  places  there  was  complete  vesication,  and 
on  its  palmar  surface  the  hand  lying  on  the  abdomen  was  completely  de- 
nuded. The  abdomen,  for  a  space  of  four  inches  in  length  and  eight  inches 
in  breadth,  was  also  blistered.  The  fluid  then  passed  from  the  fingers  to  the 
crest  of  the  ilium,  and  down  the  outside  of  the  leg,  bursting  ojxjn  the  shoes, 
and  passing  then  through  the  floor.  Again  a  red  line  half  an  inch  wide  could 
be  traced  from  the  ilium  to  the  toes.  The  clothing  was  not  scorched,  but 
only  slightly  rent  at  the  point  of  the  shoulder  and  where  the  fingers  rested. 
This  woman  was  neither  knocked  ofl*  her  chair  nor  stunned,  and  she  felt  no 
shock  at  the  time.  After  ordinary  treatment  for  her  burns  she  made  rapid 
and  complete  recovery. 

Halton  *  reports  the  history  of  a  case  of  a  woman  of  sixty-five  who,  about 
thirty-five  minutes  before  he  saw  her,  had  been  struck  by  lightning.  While 
she  was  sitting  in  an  outbuilding  a  stroke  of  lightning  struck  and  shattered  a 
tree  about  a  foot  distant  Then,  leaving  tlie  tree  about  seven  feet  from  the 
ground,  it  penetrated  the  wall  of  the  building,  which  was  of  unplastered 
frame,  and  struck  Mrs.  P.  on  the  back  of  the  head,  at  a  point  where  her  liair 
was  done  up  in  a  knot  and  fastened  by  two  ordinary  hair-pins.  The  hair  was 
much  scorched,  and  imder  the  knot  the  skin  of  the  scalp  was  severely  burned. 
The  fluid  crossed,  burning  her  right  ear,  in  which  was  a  gold  ear-ring, 
and  then  passed  over  her  throat  and  down  the  left  sternum,  leaving  a 
bum  three  inches  wide,  covered  by  a  blister.  There  was  another  bum,  1 2 
inches  long  and  three  inches  wide,  passing  from  just  alx)ve  the  crest  of  the 
ilium  forward  and  downward  to  the  symphysis  pubis.  The  next  burn  began 
at  the  patella  of  the  right  knee,  extending  to  the  bottom  of  the  heel,  upon 
reaching  which  it  wound  around  the  inner  side  of  the  leg.  About  four 
inches  below  the  knee  a  sound  strip  of  cuticle,  about  1 J  inches,  was  left  intact 
The  lightning  passed  ofl^  the  heel  of  the  foot,  bursting  open  the  heel  of  a 
strongly  sewed  gaiter-boot  The  woman  was  rendered  unconscious  but  sul>- 
sequently  recovered. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  a  lightning-stroke  is  the  fact  that  it  very  oft^m  strips 
the  afiected  part  of  its  raiment,  as  in  the  previous  case  in  which  the  shoe  was 
burst  open.  In  a  discussion  before  the  Clinical  Society  of  London,  October  24, 
1879,**  there  were  several  instances  mentioned  in  which  clothes  had  been  strip- 
ped off  by  lightning.     In  one  case  mentioned  by  Sir  James  Paget,  the  clothes 
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were  wet  and  the  man's  skin  was  reeking  with  perspiration.  In  its  ooiuseAi 
1  lightning  traveled  down  the  clothes,  tearing  them  posteriorly,  and  oomplerir 

I  stripping  the  patient.     The  boots  were  split  up  behind  and  the  laces  ton  oil 

i  This  patient,  however,  made  a  good  recovery.     Beatsou  •  mentions  an  instna 

*  in  which  an  explosion  of  a  shell  completely  tore  off  the  left  leg  of  a  acigua 

\  instnictor,  midway  between  the  knee  and  ankle.     It  was  found  that  the  iA 

^  and  lower  third  of  the  leg  had  been  completely  denuded  of  a  boot  and  wooki 

\  stocking,  without  any  apparent  abrasion  or  injury  to  the  skin.      The  stockiif 

was  found  in  the  battery  and  the  boot  struck  a  person  some  distaDce  <£ 
'  The  stocking  was  much  torn,  and  the  boot  had  the  heel  missing,  and  in  oie 

part  the  sole  was  separated  from  the  upper.     The  laces   in  the  upper  boki 


were  broken  but  were  still  present  in  the  lower  holes.  The  explanatioQ  ct 
fered  in  this  case  is  similar  to  that  in  analogous  cases  of  lightning-stroke,  tfai 
is,  tluit  the  gas  generated  by  the  explosion  found  its  way  between  the  limb 
and  the  stocking  and  lKK)t  and  stripped  them  off. 

There  is  a  curious  collection  of  relics,  consisting  of  the  clothes  of  a  mn 
struck  by  lightning,  artistically  hung  in  a  glass  case  in  the  Museum  of  the  Bml 
College  of  Surgeons,  London,  and  the  history  of  the  injury,  of  whidi  thee 
remnants  are  the  result,  is  given  by  Professor  Stewart,  the  curator,  as  fdlov^: 
At  half  past  four  on  Jiuie  8,  1878,  James  Orman  and  others  were  at  woA 
near  Snave,  in  Romney  Marsh,  about  eight  miles  from  Ashford.  The  ma 
were  engaged  in  lopping  willows,  when  the  violence  of  the  rain  compelkd 
them  to  take  refuge  under  a  hedge.  Three  of  the  men  entered  a  shed  nor 
by,  but  Orman  remained  by  the  willow,  close  to  the  window  of  the  ehcd 
Scarcely  were  the  three  inside  when  a  lightning-stroke  entered  the  dot*, 
crossed  the  shed,  and  j)assed  out  the  window,  which  it  blew  before  it  into  the 
field.  The  men  noticed  that  the  tree  under  which  Orman  stood  was  stripped 
of  its  bark.  Their  companion's  boots  stood  close  to  the  foot  of  the  tree,  whik 
the  man  himself  lay  almost  j>erfectly  naked  a  few  yard.s  further  on,  callii^ 
for  help.  When  they  left  him  a  few  moments  previously,  he  was  completi^T 
clad  in  a  cotton  shirt,  cotton  jacket,  flannel  vest,  and  cotton  trousers,  second 
at  the  waist  with  leather  straps  and  buckles.  Orman  also  wore  a  pair  of  ?iwn 
hobnail  boots,  and  had  a  watch  and  chain.  After  the  lightning-stnike, 
however,  all  he  had  on  him  was  the  left  arm  of  his  flannel  vest.  The  fieU 
was  strewn  for  some  distance  with  fragments  of  the  unfortunate  man's  clodiii^. 
Orman  was  thrown  down,  his  eyebrows  burned  off*,  and  his  w^hiskei9  and 
beard  much  scorched.  His  chest  was  covered  with  suj>erficial  bums,  and  k 
had  sustiiined  a  fracture  of  the  leg.  His  strong  boots  were  torn  from  his  f«t. 
and  his  watch  had  a  hole  burned  right  through  it,  as  if  a  soldering  iron  had 
boon  used.  The  watch-chain  was  almost  completely  destroyed,  only  a  few  links 
roniainiiig.  Together  with  some  fused  coins,  these  were  found  close  bv,  and 
are  depositeil  in  a  closwl  box  in  the  Museum.    According  to  Orman's  acconoi 
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of  the  affair,  he  first  felt  a  violent  blow  on  the  chest  and  shoulders,  and  then 
he  was  involved  in  a  blinding  light  and  hurled  into  the  air.  He  said  he  never 
lost  consciousness ;  but  when  at  the  hospital  he  seemed  very  deaf  and  stupid. 
He  was  discharged  perfectly  cured  twenty  weeks  after  the  occurrence.  The 
scientific  explanation  of  this  amazing  escape  from  this  most  eccentric  vagary 
of  the  electric  fluid  is  given, — the  fact  that  the  wet  condition  of  the  man's 
clothing  increased  its  power  of  conduction,  and  in  this  way  saved  his  life.  It 
is  said  that  the  electric  current  passed  down  the  side  of  Orman's  body,  caus- 
ing everywhere  a  sudden  production  of  steam,  which  by  its  expansion  tore  the 
clothing  off  and  hurled  it  away.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  where  the  flannel 
covered  the  man's  skin  the  burns  were  merely  superficial,  whereas  in  those 
parts  touched  by  the  cotton  trousers  they  were  very  much  deeper.  This  case 
is  also  quoted  and  described  by  Dr.  Wilks.  ^^ 

There  was  a  curious  case  of  lightning-stroke  reported  at  Cole  Harbor, 
Halifax.  A  diver,  while  at  work  far  under  the  surface  of  the  water,  was 
seriously  injured  by  the  transmission  of  a  lightning-stroke,  which  first  struck 
the  communicating  air  pump  to  which  the  diver  was  attached.  The  man  was 
brought  to  the  surface  insensible,  but  he  afterward  recovered. 

Permanent  Effect  of  Lightning  on  the  Nervous  System. — Mac- 
Donald*  mentions  a  woman  of  seventy-eight  who,  some  forty-two  years 
previous,  while  ironing  a  cap  with  an  Italian  iron,  was  stunned  by  an 
extremely  vivid  flash  of  lightning  and  fell  back  unconscious  into  a  chair. 
On  regaining  consciousness  she  found  that  the  cap  which  she  had  left  on  the 
table,  remote  from  the  iron,  was  reduced  to  cinders.  Her  clothes  were  not 
burned  nor  were  there  any  marks  on  the  skin.  After  the  stroke  she  felt  a 
creeping  sensation  and  numbness,  particularly  in  the  arm  which  was  next  to 
the  table.  She  stated  positively  that  in  consequence  of  this  feeling  she  could 
predict  with  the  greatest  certainty  when  the  atmosphere  was  highly  charged 
with  electricity,  as  the  numbness  increased  on  these  occasions.  The  woman 
averred  that  shortly  before  or  during  a  thunder  storm  she  always  became 
nauseated.  MacDonald  offers  as  a  physiologic  explanation  of  this  case  that 
probably  the  impression  produced  forty-two  years  before  implicated  the  right 
brachial  plexus  and  the  afferent  branches  of  the  pneumogastric,  and  to  some 
degree  the  vomiting  center  in  the  medulla ;  hence,  when  the  atmosphere  was 
highly  charged  with  electricity  the  structures  affected  became  more  readily 
impressed.  Camby  ^  relates  the  case  of  a  neuropathic  woman  of  thirty-eight, 
two  of  whose  children  were  killed  by  lightning  in  her  presence.  She  herself 
was  unconscious  for  four  days,  and  when  she  recovered  consciousness,  she  was 
found  to  be  hemiplegic  and  hemianesthetic  on  the  left  side.  She  fully  re- 
covered in  three  weeks.  Two  years  later,  during  a  thunder  storm,  when 
there  was  no  evidence  of  a  lightning-stroke,  she  had  a  second  attack,  and 
three  years  later  a  third  attack  under  similar  circumstances. 

»  655,  1886,  348.  b  Soc  M6d.  des  H6p.,  Paris,  May  25,  1894. 
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There  are  some  ocular  injuries  from  lightning  on  record.  Id  tkie 
cases  the  lesions  have  consisted  of  detachment  of  the  retina,  optic  atiopkr, 
cataract,  hemorrliages  into  the  retina,  and  rupture  of  the  choroid,  panlvasif 
the  oculomotor  muscles,  and  paralysis  of  the  optic  nerve.  According  to  BuDir 
of  Montreal,  such  injuries  may  arise  from  the  mechanic  violence  sosttiBrf 
by  the  patient  rather  tlian  by  the  thermal  or  chemic  action  of  the  conm 
Buller  describes  a  case  of  lightning-stroke  in  which  the  external  ocaki 
muscles,  the  crj'stalline  lens,  and  the  optic  nerve  were  involved.  Godfrey' 
reports  the  case  of  Daniel  Brown,  a  seaman  on  H.  M .  S.  Cambrian.  Wlik 
at  sea  on  February  21,  1799,  he  w^as  struck  both  dumb  and  blind  byi 
lightning-stroke.  There  was  evidently  paralysis  of  the  optic  nerve  and  of 
the  oculomotor  muscles ;  and  the  muscles  of  the  glottis  were  also  in  soae 
manner  deprived  of  motion. 

Tliat  nn  amputation  can  be  perfectly  performed  by  a  lightning-stldB 
is  exemplified  in  the  case  of  Sycyanko  of  Cracow,  Poland.^  The  patiat 
was  a  boy  of  twelve,  whose  right  knee  was  ankylosed.  While  ridii^  ia  a 
field  in  a  violent  storm,  a  loud  peal  of  thunder  caused  the  horse  to  ran  amy , 
and  the  child  fell  stunned  to  the  ground.  On  coming  to  his  senses  the  bof 
found  that  his  right  leg  was  missing,  the  parts  having  been  divided  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  tibia.  The  wound  was  perfectly  round  and  the  patellt  ni 
femur  were  intact.  There  were  other  signs  of  bums  about  the  body,  but  tk 
boy  recovered.  Some  days  after  the  injury  the  missing  leg  was  found  neir 
the  place  where  he  was  first  thrown  from  the  horse. 

The  therapeutic  effect  of  lightning-stroke  is  verified  by  a  number  rf 
cases,  a  few  of  which  will  be  given.  Tilesius^^  mentions  a  {peculiar  case 
which  was  extensively  quoted  in  London.®  Two  brothers,  one  of  whcm 
was  deaf,  were  struck  by  lightning.  It  was  found  that  the  inner  part  of 
the  right  oar  near  the  tragus  and  anti-helix  of  one  of  the  individuak 
was  scratched,  and  on  the  following  day  his  hearing  relumed.  Olmstcad' 
quotes  the  history  of  a  man  in  Carteret  County,  N.  C,  who  was  seined 
w  ith  a  pandytic  aftection  of  the  face  and  eyes,  and  was  quite  unable  to 
close  his  lids.  While  in  his  bedroom,  he  was  struck  senseless  by  lightning, 
and  did  not  recovcT  until  the  next  day,  when  it  was  found  that  the  paralysi? 
had  disapjwared,  and  during  the  fourteen  years  which  he  afterward  Uved 
his  affection  never  returned.  There  is  a  record  of  a  young  collier*  ia 
the  north  of  England  who  lost  his  sight  by  an  explosion  of  gunpowder. 
utterly  destroying  the  right  eye  and  fracturing  the  frontal  bone.  Tlie  visioo 
of  the  left  eye  was  lost  without  any  serious  damage  to  the  organ,  and  this  va^ 
attributed  to  shock.  On  returning  from  Ettingshall  in  a  severe  thanda 
storm,  he  remarked  to  his  brother  that  he  had  seen  light  through  his  spectt- 
cles,  and  had  immediately  afterward    experienced  a  piercing  sensation  whidi 

a  535,  1822,  369.  »>  548,  1869,  i,  363.  c  550,  1825. 
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had  passed  through  the  eye  to  the  back  of  the  head.  The  pain  was  brief, 
and  he  was  then  able  to  see  objects  distinctly.  From  this  occasion  he  stead- 
ily improved  until  he  was  able  to  walk  about  without  a  guide. 

Le  Conte  mentions  the  case  of  a  negress  who  was  struck  by  lightning 
August  19, 1842,  on  a  plantation  in  Georgia.  For  years  before  the  reception 
of  the  shock  her  health  had  been  very  bad,  and  she  seemed  to  be  suflPering 
from  a  progressive  emaciation  and  feebleness  akin  to  chlorosis.  The  diflS- 
culty  had  probably  followed  a  protracted  amenorrhea,  subsequent  to  labor 
and  a  retained  placenta.  In  the  course  of  a  week  she  had  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  lightning  and  soon  experienced  complete  restoration  to  health ; 
and  for  two  years  had  been  a  remarkably  healthy  and  vigorous  laborer.  Le 
Conte  quotes  five  similar  cases,  and  mentions  one  in  which  a  lightning-shock 
to  a  woman  of  twenty-nine  produced  amenorrhea,  whereas  she  had  previously 
suffered  from  profuse  menstruation,  and  also  mentions  another  case  of  a 
woman  of  seventy  who  was  struck  unconscious  ;  the  catamenial  discharge 
which  had  ceased  twenty  years  before,  was  now  permanently  reestablished, 
and  the  shrunken  mammse  again  resumed  their  full  contour. 

A  peculiar  feature  or  superstition  as  to  lightning-stroke  is  its  photographic 
properties.  In  this  connection  Strieker  of  Frankfort  quotes  the  case  of 
Raspail  *  of  a  man  of  twenty-two  who,  while  climbing  a  tree  to  a  bird's  nest, 
was  struck  by  lightning,  and  afterward  showed  upon  his  breast  a  picture  of 
the  tree,  with  the  nest  upon  one  of  its  branches.  Although  in  the  majority 
of  cases  the  photographs  resembled  trees,  there  was  one  case  in  which  it 
resembled  a  horse-shoe ;  another,  a  cow ;  a  third,  a  piece  of  furniture ;  a 
fourth,  the  whole  surrounding  landscape.  This  theory  of  lightning-photo- 
graphs of  neighboring  objects  on  the  skin  has  probably  arisen  from  the 
resemblance  of  the  burns  due  to  the  ramifications  of  the  blood-vessels  as  con- 
ductors, or  to  peculiar  electric  movements  which  can  be  demonstrated  by 
positive  charges  on  lycopodium  powder. 

A  lightning-stroke  does  not  exhaust  its  force  on  a  few  individuals  or 
objects,  but  sometimes  produces  serious  manifestations  over  a  large  area, 
or  on  a  great  number  of  people.  It  is  said  ^  that  a  church  in  the  village  of 
Chateauneuf,  in  the  Department  of  the  Lower  Alps,  in  France,  was  struck 
by  three  successive  lightning  strokes  on  July  11,  1819,  during  the  installa- 
tion of  a  new  pastor.  The  company  were  all  thrown  down,  nine  were  killed 
and  82  wounded.  The  priest,  who  was  celebrating  mass,  was  not  affected, 
it  is  believed,  on  account  of  his  silken  robe  acting  as  an  insulator.  Bryant  ® 
of  Charlestown,  Mass.,  has  communicated  the  particulars  of  a  stroke  of 
lightning  on  June  20,  1829,  which  shocked  several  hundred  persons.  The 
effect  of  this  discharge  was  felt  over  an  area  of  172,500  square  feet  with 
nearly  the  same  d^ree  of  intensity.  Happily,  there  was  no  permanent  injury 
recorded.     Le  Conte  reports  that  a  person  may  be  killed  when  some  distance 

•  161,  xxii.  b  139,  T.  xii.  c  126,  1830. 
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— oven  as  far  as  20  miles  away  froA  the  storm — ^by  what  Lord  Mahon  cdk 
tlie  "  returning  stn^ke." 

Skin-grafting  is  a  subject  which  has  long  been  more  or  less  familiar  t» 
medical  men,  but  which  has  only  recently  been  developed  to  a  practicdk 
successful  operation.  The  older  surgeons  knew  that  it  was  possible  to  i^ 
unite  a  resccteil  nose  or  an  amputated  finger,  and  in  Hunter's  time  toodi- 
replantation  was  quite  well  known.  Smellie  ^  lias  recordcnJ  an  instance  ii 
which,  after  avulsion  of  a  nii)ple  in  suckling,  restitution  wa.s  eflfected.  It  ii 
not  alone  to  the  skin  that  grafting  is  applicable ;  it  is  used  in  the  COniei, 
nerves,  muscles,  bones,  tendons,  and  teeth.  Wolfer  has  been  8iiocea»- 
ful  in  transplanting  the  mucous  membranes  of  fro^,  rabbits,  ml 

pilous  to  a  jK)rtion  of  mucous  membrane  previously  occupied  by  cicatridd 
tissue,  and  was  the  first  to  show  that  on  mucous  surfaces,  mucous  membune 
remains  mucous  membrane,  but  when  transplanted  to  skin,  it  becomes  ekii. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  transplant  a  button  of  clear  cornea  of  a  do^ 
rabbit,  or  cat  to  the  cornea  of  a  human  being,  ofiaque  as  the  result  of  opb- 
thalmia,  and  von  Hippel  has  devised  a  special  method  of  doing  this.  Be- 
cently  Fuchs*  has  reported  his  experience  in  comea-gra fling  in  sections,  va 
substitute  for  von  Hippi^l's  method,  in  parenchymatous  keratitis  and  conMsl 
staphyloma,  and  though  not  eminently  successful  himself,  he  considers  the 
operation  worthy  of  trial  in  cases  that  are  without  help,  and  doomed  to 
blindness. 

John  Hunter  was  the  first  to  perform  the  implantation  of  teeth ;  and 
Younger  the  first  to  transplant  the  teeth  of  man  in  the  jaws  of  man ;  the 
initial  ojwration  should  be  called  replantation,  as  it  was  merely  the  replace- 
ment of  a  t(K}th  in  a  socket  fmm  which  it  had  accidentally  or  intentionallr 
Ikk'u  removcnl.  Hunter  drilled  a  hole  in  a  cock's  comb  and  inserted  a  toodi, 
and  held  it  by  a  ligature.  Younger  drilled  a  hole  in  a  man's  jaw  and  im- 
planted a  t(H)th,  and  proved  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  use  a  fresh  tootL 
Ottolengni  *•  mentions  the  case  of  a  man  who  was  struck  by  a  ruffian  and  had 
his  two  central  incisors  knocked  out.  He  searched  for  them,  washed  them 
in  warm  water,  carefully  washed  the  teeth-sockets,  and  gently  placed  the 
teeth  back  in  their  jx)sition,  where  they  remained  firmly  attached.  At  the 
tinu^  of  report,  six  years  after  the  accident,  they  were  still  firmly  in  poeitioa 
Pettyjohn*^  reports  a  successful  case  of  tooth-replantation  in  his  young  daugh- 
ter of  two,  who  fell  on  the  cellar  stiiirs,  completely  excising  the  central  incie- 
ors.  The  alv(H.)lar  process  of  the  right  jaw  was  fractured,  and  the  gum 
lacerated  to  the  entire  length  of  the  root.  The  teeth  \vere  ]>laced  in  t 
tepid  normal  saline  solution,  imd  the  child  chloroformed,  narcosis  being  in- 
ducexl  in  sleep ;  the  gimis  were  cleaned  antiseptically,  and  3^  hours  aflerwaid 
the  child  ha<l  the  teeth  firmly  in  place.  They  had  been  out  of  the  month 
fully  an  hour.     Four  weeks  afterward  they  were  as  firm  as  ever.     By  their 
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experiments  Gluck  and  Magnus  prove  that  there  is  a  return  of  activity  after 
transplantation  of  muscle.  After  excision  of  malignant  tumors  of  mus- 
cles, Helferich  of  Munich,  and  Lange  of  New  York,  have  filled  the  gap  left 
by  the  excision  of  the  muscle  affected  by  the  tumor  with  transplanted  mus- 
cles from  dogs.  Gluck  has  induced  reproduction  of  lost  tendons  by  grafting 
them  with  cat-gut,  and  according  to  Ashhurst,  Peyrot  has  filled  the  gaps  in 
retracted  tendons  by  transplanting  tendons^  taken  in  one  case  from  a  dog, 
and  in  another  from  a  cat 

Nerve-grafting,  as  a  supplementary  operation  to  neurectomy,  has  been 
practised,  and  Gersung  has  transplanted  the  nerves  of  lower  animals  to  the 
nerve  stumps  of  man. 

Bone-grafting  is  quite  frequently  practised,  portions  from  a  recently  am- 
putated limb,  or  portions  removed  from  living  animals,  or  bone-chips,  may  be 
used.  Senn  proposed  decalcified  bone-plates  to  be  used  to  fill  in  the  gaps. 
Shifting  of  the  bone  has  been  done,  e.  g.j  by  dividing  a  strip  of  the  hard  palate 
covered  with  its  soft  parts,  parallel  to  the  fissure  in  cleft  palate,  but  leaving 
imsevered  the  bony  attachments  in  front,  and  partially  fracturing  the  pedicle, 
drawing  the  bony  flaps  together  with  sutures  ;  or,  when  forming  a  new  nose, 
by  turning  down  with  the  skin  and  periosteum  the  outer  table  of  the  frontal 
bone,  split  off  with  a  chisel,  after  cutting  around  the  part  to  be  removed.  ^^ 
Trueheart  reports  a  case  of  partial  excision  of  the  clavicle,  successfully  fol- 
lowed by  the  grafting  of  periosteal  and  osseous  material  taken  from  a  dog. 
Robson  and  Hayes  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  have  successfully  supplemented  ex- 
cision of  spina  bifida  by  the  transplantation  of  a  strip  of  periosteum  from  a 
rabbit.  Poncet  hastened  a  cure  in  a  case  of  necrosis  with  partial  destruction 
of  the  periosteum  by  inserting  grafts  taken  from  the  bones  of  a  dead  infant 
and  from  a  kid.  Ricketts  speaks  of  bone-grafting  and  the  use  of  ivory,  and 
remarks  that  Poncet  of  Lyons  restored  a  tibia  in  nine  months  by  grafting  to 
the  superior  articular  surface.  Recently  amalgam  fillings  have  been  used  in 
bone-cavities  to  supplant  grafting. 

In  destructive  injuries  of  the  skin,  various  materials  were  formerly  used 
in  grafting)  none  of  which,  however,  have  produced  the  same  good  effect  as 
the  use  of  skin  by  the  Thiersch  Method,  which  will  be  described  later. 

Rodgers,  U.  S.  N.,"  reports  the  case  of  a  white  man  of  thirty-eight  who 
suffered  from  gangrene  of  the  skin  of  the  buttocks  caused  by  sitting  in  a  pan 
of  caustic  potash.  When  seen  the  man  was  intoxicated,  and  there  was  a  gan- 
grenous pateh  four  by  six  inches  on  his  buttocks.  Rodgers  used  grafts  from 
the  under  wing  of  a  young  fowl,  as  suggested  by  Redard,**  with  good  result. 
Vanmeter  of  Colorado  ^  describes  a  boy  of  fourteen  with  a  severe  extensive 
burn ;  a  portion  beneath  the  chin  and  lower  jaw,  and  the  right  arm  from  the 
elbow  to  the  fingers,  formed  a  granulating  surface  which  would  not  heal,  and 
grafting  was  resorted  to.     The  neck-grafts  were  supplied  by  the  skin  of  the 

«  269,  1888.  b  538,  March  10,  1888.  c  Annals  of  Sargery,  St.  Looifl,  1890. 
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riithiT  ami  brother,  but  the  arm-jrrafts  were  taken  from  two  young  puppies  of 
'\\v  Mexictm  Hairless  breeii,  vvhi>se  soft,  whit^?,  hairless  skin  seemed  to  offer 
=  rseit*  r'.»r  the  r)iirp«>se  with  ijoixl  pmspeet  of  a  successful  result  The  outcome 
\*as  iiii  rtiat  oniiil  be  tUrsirwi.  The  puppv-j^rafts  took  faster  and  proved  them- 
'Hiv^'s  XK\  t)e  -iiiH^rior  'o  the  -kin-irratls.  There  is  a  ease  reported*  in  which 
■:ie  -tvin  "t'  ;i  -n^vnound  >even  «lavs  old,  taken  from  the  abdominal  wall  and 

\«Mi  'rTMii  -iie  fiuL  A'ai  used  wixh.  most  satisfactory  results  in  grafting  an  ex- 
•('UHVJ'  iiKvr  •'»ii«iwini:  :\,  num  '»u  the  left  Wof  a  b<jv  often.  Masterman  has 
^ntiiea  wiiii  -rir    rmer  'iiemonme  of  a  hen's  egg,  and  a  Mexican  surgeon,  Al- 

?*:tiiin*:tin»,    imU  'iir  .x^Is  "t   ;l  «*«»ek. 

''*i.\\  itr  ''i  'ipMiKivn  ■  !ias  j:nineil  mth  the  skin  from  the  back  and  alnlo- 
m-ii  .1  t  an^*  'n»ir.  Hie  ;Kitieut  was  a  ojloreil  lx>v  of  sixteen,  who  was 
\trn>ivr«v  unnii  bv  :i  ken»>eue  lamp.  The  bums  were  on  the  legs,  thiglis, 
Miinn  iv^,  .tiui  'M^:iit  aukie,  iui«i  the  t/stimateil  area  of  burnt  surface  was  247.95 
-*jiuiiv  MKiu<.  The  rniii  -kin  was  transferred  &►  the  left  buttocks,  and  on  the 
•i;iii  »muK'KS  ii^iit  ioiur  ^ri()er  i»f  white  skin  were  transferred  after  the  man- 
u  I  .'i    rtun-M-lL      A  <n\}  x\i  human  skin  was  placed  in  one  section  over  the 

•  lit;  ^ivin,  '»ui  i»eii4uie  iKvn^iic  in  tour  days,  not  being  attached  to  the  granu- 
'iiui^  xuii'aiv.  The  man  was  dis4.*liar^^*d  cured  in  six  months.  The  frog 
■  ^(11  wa.^  v.n't«  pliable,  and  of  a  retldish  hue,  while  the  human  white  skin  was 
Mint     \\\\\    ra I >id  1 V   1  H.'i.\imi ti^   pigmented.     Leale  ^  cites  the  successful  use  of 

>  .•iiiiiioii  \\aii>  in  a  vase  of  ;i:raiting  ou  u  man  of  twenty  who  was  burned  on 
ill    iiH'i  i>\  a  villain  «»f  molten  metal.      Leale  remarks  that  as  common  warts 

•  1   Hh     ixiii  aie  lolKviioiis  «»f  vas<*ular  {upillie.  admitting  of  separation  with- 
.111  \\\\\\i\  h»  'lu  ir  i\ref»iioiuilly  thick  layer  t»f  epidermis,  they  are  probably 

'.*  II.  I  loi  Aw  [uniK^tN  ^^i   ^kiM-t::i'artin;j:  tlian  onlinar)-  skin  of  less  vitality  or 

»  t  .  m1  u  i!\ .      UhlvtiiN  '   lia>  ^iKvetnltil  in  grafting  the  skin  of  a  frog  to  tliat 

..    I  i..mmi.«,  uuI  al.NO  ^lathiig  tn^  skin  to  himian  skin.     Ricketts  remarks 

•  hn  I  111   |»ii  |iui  I  t*!"  a  Ih»\  i>  ivmarkably  giHHl  material  for  grafting.     Sponge- 

...ii     III  xittii  u.Mvl  to  iia.sun  I'ieittri/ation  of  inti'gumental  wounds.     There 

Jr.l      ui  iii.iaiK'f  ill  which  the  breast  of  a  crow  and  the  l)ack  of  a  rat 

i.iihd  u^;i  ibi a  and  L;i*e\v  fast.      The  crow  dragged   die   rat  along,  and 

.1 Iiil  \\\*i    1 1'lu  u>  K\i\\'  to  (lart  eoiii|)uny. 

I.I  I  liiM   !«•    Lin  i; ratling  pn^KT,  liarteiis*^  succtHxled  in  grafting  the  skin 

I    .    I.  .  I  ti.  Ill  "1    .i\ini\  on  a  Imv  of  ft»urtet»n.     Symonds  ^  reports  cases  of 

<  ...  .  .Hill,  ••!  laiL<-  tlapn  t'lMiu  amputatiil  liml)s,  and  says  this  method  is 
,    ...  ..i..iU    i..ul:il»U    in    laixe   ho>|»itals  where  they  liave  amputations  and 

.  .n  ..  ih  nil.  .Ia\.  Mariin  ha.-N  sliown  tluit,  after  nmny  hoursof  exposure 
...    1.     .|.  It   Ml    li    I  I.  nijK  ranue  of  nearly  .'VJ'-'  F.,  grafts  could  be  successfully 

I  ,  ii.  I  I.I.I  iii  Ml  l»  ii  iu|K'r.aniVfN  as  82"'  F.,  exjK)sun»  of  fn>m  six  to  seven 
I.     .      I,   I.  ..    I   111!  ii    \nabi\.  Ml  that  if  kept  cool,  the  limb  of  a  heahhy 

I.       ,1.1   i.  '»    »   :»i»  '•  VunalNoi  Sur>?vrv.  St.  Louis,  1889.  c  538^  1879,  xiv. 
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e  covered  by  epidermis ;  and,  secondly,  hy  the  covering  of  these  papillse  by 
epidermic  cells.     Thiersch  therefore  recommends  that  for  the  prevention  of 
oicatriciul  contraction,  the  grafting  be  perfnrmed  with  large  strips  of  skin. 
Haite  '  gives  illustrations  of  a  rase  of  extensive  skin-j^fting  on  the  thigh 
Birom  six  inches  above  the  great  trochanter  well  over  tlic  median  line  anteriorly 

,  and  over  the  bnttock.  This 
extent  is  shown  in  Figure 
228,  taken  five  months ai^r 
the  accident,  when  the  gran- 
ulations had  grown  over  the 
edgeaboutan  inch.  Figure 
22!1  shows  the  surface  of 
thi'  wound,  six  and  one-half 
nmnths  after  the  accident 
anil  three  months  after  the 
ai.plicatioiis    of    immeroiis 

Fi,,  ,,.._,:,„.,.,„. ,■ ,„,  „,„.  .„„  ,„„,_,„,„ ,,,,,       skin-gnifts. 

Cases  of  self-mutila- 
tion may  be  divided  into  three  classes ; — those  in  which  the  injuries  are 
inflicted  in  a  moment  of  temporary  insanity  from  halluei nations  or  melan- 
cholia; with  suicidal  intent;  and  in  religious  frenzy  or  emotion.  Self- 
mutilation  is  seeu  in  the  lower  animals,  and  Kennedy,*'  in  mentioning 
the  case  of  a  liydroeeplialic  child  who  ate  ofi"  its  entire  under  lip,  speaks 
f  also  of  a  dc^,  of  cats,  iin<l  of  a  lioness  who  ate  off  their  tails.  Kennedy 
■  783,  Not.,  1892.  b  535,  1885,  i., 
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mentions  the  habit  in  young  children  of  biting  the  finger-nails  as  an 
evidence  of  infantile  trend  toward  self-mutilation.  In  the  same  discussion 
Collins  states  that  he  knew  of  an  instance  in  India  in  which  a  horse  lay  down, 
deliberately  exposing  his  anus,  and  allowing  the  crows  to  pick  and  eat  his 
whole  rectum.  In  temporary  insanity,  in  fur)%  or  in  grief,  the  lower  animals 
have  been  noticed  by  naturalists  to  mutilate  themselves. 

Self -mutilation  in  man  is  almost  invariably  the  result  of  meditation 
over  the  generative  function,  and  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  this  nature  are 

avulsions  or  amputations  of  some  parts  of  the  genitalia.  The  older 
records  are  full  of  such  instances.  Benivenius,*^®  Blanchard,^^*  Knackstedt, 
and  Schenck  cite  cases.  Smetius  ■  mentions  castration  which  was  effected 
by  asing  the  finger-nails,  and  there  is  an  old  record  in  which  a  man  avulsed 
his  own  genitals.**  Scott  ^  mentions  an  instance  in  which  a  man  amputated 
his  genitals  and  recovered  without  subsequent  symptoms.  Grockelius  speaks 
of  self-castration  in  a  ruptured  man,  and  Golding,^  Guyon,  Louis,®  Laugier, ' 
the  Ephemerides,  Alix,  Marstral,*  and  others,  record  instances  of  self-castra- 
tion. In  his  Essays  Montaigne  mentions  an  instance  of  complete  castration 
performed  by  the  individual  himself. 

Thiersch  ^  mentions  a  case  of  a  man  who  circumcised  himself  when  eigh- 
teen. He  married  in  1870,  and  uj)on  being  told  that  he  was  a  father  he  slit 
up  the  hypogastrium  from  the  symphysis  pubis  to  the  umbilicus,  so  that  the 
omentum  protruded  ;  he  said  his  object  was  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  interior. 
Although  the  knife  was  dirty  and  blunt,  the  wound  healed  after  the  removal 
of  the  extruding  omentum.  A  year  later  he  laid  open  one  side  of  the 
scrotum.  The  prolapsed  testicle  was  replaced,  and  the  wound  healed  without 
serious  effect.  He  again  laid  open  his  abdomen  in  1880,  the  wound  again 
healing  notwithstanding  the  prolapse  of  the  omentum.  In  May  of  the  same 
year  he  removed  the  right  testicle,  and  sewed  the  wound  up  himself.  Four 
days  later  the  left  was  treated  the  same  way.  The  spermatic  cord  however 
escaj)ed,  and  a  hematoma,  the  size  of  a  child\s  head,  formed  on  account  of 
which  he  had  to  go  to  the  hospital.  This  man  acted  under  an  uncontrollable 
impulse  to  mutilate  himself,  and  claimed  that  until  he  castrated  himself  he 
had  no  peace  of  mind. 

There  is  a  similar  report  in  an  Italian  journal  ^^  which  was  quoted  in 
Ijondon.^  It  described  a  student  at  law,  of  delicate  complexion,  who  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  gave  himself  up  to  masturbation.  He  continually  studied 
until  the  age  of  nineteen,  when  he  fell  into  a  state  of  dulness,  and  complained 
that  his  head  felt  as  if  compressed  by  a  circle  of  fire.  He  said  that  a  voice 
kept  muttering  to  him  that  his  generative  organs  were  abnormally  deformed 
or  the  seat  of  disease.  After  that,  he  imagined  that  he  heard  a  cry  of 
"  amputation  !  amputation  ! "     Driven  by   this  hallucination,    he  made  his 

a  730,  525.  »>  458,  T.  xvii.,  404.  c  524,  ii.,  No.  7.  d  528,  vii.,  Na  6w 
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first  attempt  at  self-mutilation  ten  days  later.  He  was  placed  in  an  Asylum 
at  Astino  where,  though  closely  watched,  he  took  advantage  of  the  first  op- 
portunity and  cut  off  two-thiMs  of  his  penis,  when  the  delirium  subsided. 
Camp  ■  describes  a  stout  German  of  thirty-five  who,  while  suffering  from  de- 
lirium tremens,  fancied  that  his  enemies  were  trying  to  steal  his  genitals,  and 
seizing  a  sharp  knife  he  amputated  his  penis  close  to  the  pubes.  He  threw 
the  severed  organ  violently  at  his  imaginary  pursuers.  The  hemorrhage  was 
profuse,  but  ceased  spontaneously  by  the  formation  of  coagulum  over  the 
mouth  of  the  divided  vessels.  The  wound  was  quite  healed  in  six  weeks, 
and  he  was  discharged  from  the  hospital,  rational  and  apparently  content  with 
his  surgical  feat. 

Richards  ^  reports  the  case  of  a  Brahman  boy  of  sixteen  who  had  con- 
tracted syphilis,  and  convinced,  no  doubt,  that  "  nocit  empta  dolore  volup- 
tus,**  he  had  taken  effective  means  of  avoiding  injury  in  the  future  by  com- 
pletely amputating  his  penis  at  the  root.  Some  days  after  his  admission  to 
the  hospital  he  asked  to  be  castrated,  stating  that  he  intended  to  become  an 
ascetic,  and  the  loss  of  his  testes  as  well  as  of  his  penis  appeared  to  him  to 
be  an  imperative  condition  to  the  attainment  of  that  happy  consummation. 
Chevers  ^^  mentions  a  somewhat  similar  case  occurring  in  India. 

Sands  ®  speaks  of  a  single  man  of  thirty  who  amputated  his  penis.  He 
gave  an  incomplete  history  of  syphilis.  Aft«r  connection  with  a  woman  he 
became  a  confirmed  syphilophobe  and  greatly  depressed.  While  laboring 
under  the  hallucination  that  he  was  possessed  of  two  bodies  he  tied  a  string 
around  the  penis  and  amputated  the  organ  one  inch  below  the  glans.  On 
loosening  the  string,  three  hours  afterward,  to  enable  him  to  urinate,  he  lost 
three  pints  of  blood,  but  he  eventually  recovered.  In  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital  Reports  ^^  there  is  an  account  of  a  married  man  who,  after  drinking 
several  weeks,  developed  mania  a  potu,  and  was  found  in  his  room  covered 
with  blood.  His  penis  was  completely  cut  off  near  the  pubes,  and  the  skin 
of  the  scrotum  was  so  freely  incised  that  the  testicles  were  entirely  denuded, 
but  not  injured.  A  small  silver  cap  was  made  to  cover  the  sensitive  urethra 
on  a  line  with  the  abdominal  wall. 

There  is  a  record  ^  of  a  tall,  powerfully-built  Russian  peasant  of  twenty- 
nine,  of  morose  disposition,  who  on  April  3d,  while  reading  his  favorite  book, 
without  uttering  a  cry,  suddenly  and  with  a  single  pull  tore  away  his  scrotum 
together  with  his  testes.  He  then  arose  from  the  bank  where  he  had  been 
sitting,  and  quietly  handed  the  avulsed  parts  to  his  mother  who  was  sitting 
near  by,  saying  to  her  :  "  Take  that ;  I  do  not  want  it  any  more."  To  all 
questions  from  his  relatives  he  asked  pardon  and  exemption  from  blame,  but 
gave  no  reason  for  his  act  This  patient  made  a  good  recovery  at  the  hos- 
pital. Alexeef,®  another  Russian,  speaks  of  a  similar  injury  occurring  dur- 
ing an  attack  of  delirium  tremens. 
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Black  •  details  the  history  of  a  young  man  of  nineteen  who  went  to  his  bath- 
room and  deliberately  placing  his  scrotum  on  the  edge  of  the  tub  he  cut  it 
crossways  down  to  the  wood.  He  besought  Black  to  remove  his  testicle, 
and  as  the  spermatic  cord  was  cut  and  much  injured,  and  hemorrhage  could 
only  be  arrested  by  ligature,  the  testicle  was  removed.  The  reason  assigned 
for  this  act  of  mutilation  was  that  he  had  so  frequent  nocturnal  emissions  that 
he  became  greatly  disgusted  and  depressed  in  spirit  thereby.  He  had  prac- 
ticed self-abuse  for  two  years  and  ascribed  his  emissions  to  this  cause.  Al- 
though his  act  was  that  of  a  maniac,  the  man  was  perfectly  rational.  Since 
the  injury  he  had  had  normal  and  frequent  emissions  and  erections. 

Orwin  ^  mentions  the  case  of  a  laborer  of  forty  who,  in  a  fit  of  remorse 
after  being  several  days  with  a  prostitute,  atoned  for  his  unfaithfulness  to  his 
wife  by  opening  his  scrotum  and  cutting  away  his  left  testicle  with  a  pocket 
knife.  The  missing  organ  was  found  about  six  yards  away  covered  with 
dirt.  At  the  time  of  infliction  of  this  injury  the  man  was  calm  and  perfectly 
rational.  Warrington  ®  relates  the  strange  case  of  Isaac  Brooks,  an  unmar- 
ried farmer  of  twenty-nine,  who  was  found  December  5, 1879,  with  extensive 
mutilations  of  the  scrotum ;  he  said  that  he  had  been  attacked  and  injured 
by  three  men.  He  swore  to  the  identity  of  two  out  of  the  three,  and  these 
were  transported  to  ten  years*  penal  servitude.  On  February  13,  1881,  he 
was  again  found  with  mutilation  of  the  external  genitals,  and  again  said  be 
had  been  set  upon  by  four  men  who  had  inflicted  his  injur}',  but  as  he  wished 
it  kept  quiet  he  asked  that  there  be  no  prosecution.  Just  before  his  death  on 
December  31,  1881,  he  confessed  that  he  had  perjured  himself,  and  that 
the  mutilations  were  self-performed.  He  was  not  aware  of  any  morbid  ideas 
as  to  his  sexual  organs,  and  although  he  had  an  attack  of  gonorrhea  ten  years 
before  he  seemed  to  worry  very  little  over  it.  There  is  an  account  **  of  a 
Scotch  boy  who  wished  to  lead  a  "  holy  life,"  and  on  two  occasions  sought 
the  late  Mr.  Liston's  skilful  aid  in  pursuance  of  this  idea.  He  returned  for 
a  third  time,  having  himself  unsuccessfully  performed  castration. 

A  case  of  self-mutilation  by  a  soldier  who  was  confined  in  the  guard- 
house for  drunkenness  is  related  by  Beck.*^  The  man  borrowed  a  knife  from 
a  comrade  and  cut  off  the  whole  external  genital  appanitus,  remarking  jis  he 

flung  the  parts  into  a  corner  :  **  Any fool  can  cut  his  throat,  but  it  takes 

a  soldier  to  cut  his  privates  off!"  Under  treatment  he  recovered,  and  then 
he  rogrett<Hl  his  action. 

Sinclair^  describes  an  Irishman  of  twentv-five  who,  maniacal  from  in- 
tern j)erance,  first  cut  off  one  testicle  with  a  wire  nail,  and  then  the  second 
with  a  tnmser-buckle.  Not  satisfied  with  the  extent  of  his  injuries  he  drove 
a  nail  into  his  temple,  first  through  the  skin  by  striking  it  with  his  hand,  and 
then  by  butting  it  against  the  wall, — the  latter  maneuver  causing  his  death. 
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There  is  on  record  •  the  history  of  an  insane  medical  student  in  Dublin 
who  extirpated  both  eyes  and  threw  them  on  tlie  grass.  He  was  in  a  state 
of  acute  mania,  and  the  explanation  offered  was  that  as  a  "  grinder  "  before 
examination  he  had  been  diligently  studying  the  surgery  of  the  eye,  and  par- 
ticularly that  relating  to  enucleation.  Another  Dublin  case  quoted  by  the 
same  authority  was  that  of  a  young  girl  who,  upon  being  arrested  and  com- 
mitted to  a  police-cell  in  a  state  of  furious  drunkenness,  tore  out  both  her 
eyes.  In  such  cases,  as  a  rule,  the  finger-nails  are  the  only  instrument  used. 
There  is  a  French  case  also  quoted  of  a  woman  of  thirty-nine  who  had  borne 
children  in  rapid  succession.  While  suckling  a  child  three  months  old  she 
became  much  excited,  and  even  fanatical,  in  reading  the  Bible.  Coming  to 
the  passage,  "  If  thy  right  eye  offend  thee,  pluck  it  out,  etc.,"  she  was  so  im- 
pressed with  the  necessity  of  obeying  the  divine  injunction  that  she  enucleated 
her  eye  with  a  meat-hook.  There  is  mentioned  ^  the  case  of  a  young  woman 
who  cut  off  her  right  hand  and  cast  it  into  the  fire,  and  attempted  to  enucleate 
her  eyes,  and  also  to  hold  her  remaining  hand  in  the  fire.  Haslam  ^  reports 
the  history  of  a  female  who  mutilated  herself  by  grinding  glass  between  her 
teeth. 

Channing  ^  gives  an  account  of  the  case  of  Helen  Miller,  a  German  Jew- 
ess of  thirty,  who  was  admitted  to  the  Asylum  for  Insane  Criminals  at  Au- 
burn, N.  Y.,  in  October,  1872,  and  readmitted  in  June,  1875,  suffering  from 
simulation  of  hematemesis.  On  September  25th  she  cut  her  left  wrist  and 
right  hand ;  in  three  weeks  she  became  again  "  discouraged  "  because  she  was 
refused  opium,  and  again  cut  her  arms  below  the  elbows,  cleanly  severing  the 
skin  and  fascia,  and  completely  hacking  the  muscles  in  every  direction.  Six 
weeks  later  she  repeated  the  latter  feat  over  the  seat  of  the  recently  healed 
cicatrices.  The  right  arm  healed,  but  the  left  showed  erysipelatous  inflam- 
mation, culminating  in  edema,  which  affected  the  glottis  to  such  an  extent 
that  tracheotomy  was  performed  to  save  her  life.  Five  weeks  after  convales- 
cence, during  which  her  conduct  was  exemplary,  she  again  cut  her  arms  in 
the  same  place.  In  the  following  April,  for  the  merest  trifle,  she  again  re- 
peated the  mutilation,  but  this  time  leaving  pieces  of  glass  in  the  wounds. 
Six  months  later  she  inflicted  a  wound  seven  inches  in  length,  in  which  she 
inserted  30  pieces  of  glass,  seven  long  splinters,  and  five  shoe-nails.  In 
June,  1877,  she  cut  herself  for  the  last  time.  The  following  articles  were 
taken  from  her  arms  and  preserved  :  Ninety-four  pieces  of  glass,  34  splinters, 
two  tacks,  five  shoe-nails,  one  pin,  and  one  needle,  besides  other  things  which 
were  lost, — making  altogether  about  150  articles. 

"  Needle-girls,"  etc. — A  peculiar  type  of  self-mutilation  is  the  habit 
sometimes  seen  in  hysteric  persons  of  piercing  their  flesh  with  numerous 
needles  or  pins.     Herbolt  of  Copenhagen  ®  tells  of  a  young  Jewess  from  whose 
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body,  in  the  course  of  eighteen  months,  were  extracted  217  needles.  Sometime 
after  100  more  came  from  a  tumor  on  the  shoulder.  As  all  the  symptoms  in 
this  case  were  abdominal,  it  was  supposed  that  during  an  epileptic  seizure 
this  girl  had  swallowed  the  needles ;  but  as  she  was  of  an  hysteric  nature 
it  seems  more  likely  they  had  entered  the  body  through  the  skin.  There  b 
an  instance*  in  which  132  needles  were  extracted  from  a  young  lad3r'8  person. 
Caen  ^  describes  a  woman  of  twenty-six,  while  in  prison  awaiting  trial,  suc- 
ceeding in  committing  suicide  by  introducing  about  30  pins  and  needles  in  the 
chest  region,  over  the  heart.  Her  method  was  to  gently  introduce  them,  and 
then  to  press  them  deeper  with  a  prayer-book.  An  autopsy  showed  that  some 
of  the  pins  had  reached  the  lungs,  some  were  in  the  mediastinum,  on  the  back 
part  of  the  right  auricle ;  the  descending  vena  cava  was  perforated,  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  left  ventricle  was  transfixed  by  a  needle,  and  several 
of  the  articles  were  found  in  the  liver.  Andrews  ^  removed  300  needles  from 
the  body  of  an  insane  female.  The  Lancet  ^  records  an  account  of  a  suicide 
by  the  penetration  of  a  darning-needle  in  the  epigastrium.  There  were  nine 
punctures  in  this  region,  and  in  the  last  the  needle  was  left  in  situ  and  fixed 
by  worsted.  In  1851  the  same  journal  spoke  of  an  instance  in  which  30 
pins  were  removed  from  the  limbs  of  a  servant  girL  It  was  said  that  while 
hanging  clothes,  with  her  mouth  ftill  of  pins,  she  was  slapped  on  the  shoulder, 
causing  her  to  start  and  swallow  the  pins.  There  is  another  report  *  of  a 
woman  who  swallowed  great  numbers  of  pins.  On  her  death  one  pound  and 
nine  ounces  of  pins  were  found  in  her  stomach  and  duodenwn.  There  are 
individuals  known  as  "human  pin-cushions,"  who  publicly  introduce  pins 
and  needles  into  their  bodies  for  gain's  sake. 

The  wanderings  of  pins  and  needles  in  the  body  are  quite  well 
known.  Schenek  records  the  finding  of  a  swallowed  pin  in  the  liver.  Haller 
mentions '  one  tliat  made  its  way  to  the  liand.  Silvy  speaks  of  a  case  in 
which  a  quantity  of  swallowed  pins  escaped  through  the  muscles,  the  bladder, 
and  vagina ;  there  is  another  record  in  which  the  pins  escaped  many 
years  afterwanl  from  the  thigh.^  The  Philosophical  Transactions  contain  a 
record  of  the  escajK?  of  a  pin  from  the  skin  of  the  arm  aft^er  it  had  entered  by 
the  mouth.  Gooeh,  Ruysch,  Purmann,  and  Hofiman  speak  of  needle- 
wanderings.  Stephenson  **  gives  an  account  of  a  pin  which  was  finally  voided 
by  the  bladder  after  fortv-two  vears'  sojourn  in  a  ladv's  body.  On  November 
15,  1802,  the  celebrated  Dr.  Lettsom  spoke  of  an  old  lady  who  sat  on  a 
neeille  while  riding  in  a  hackney  coach  ;  it  passed  from  the  injured  leg  to  the 
other  one,  whence  it  was  extnicted.  Deckers  tells  of  a  gentleman  who  was 
wounded  in  the  right  hy|)oclu)ndrium,  the  l>all  being  taken  thirtj'  years  aftier- 
ward  from  the  knw.  Bort^lhis  ^^  givi»s  an  account  of  a  thorn  entering  the 
digit  and  passing  out  of  the  IkkIv  by  the  anus. 
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Strange  as  it  may  seem,  a  prick  of  a  pin  not  entering  a  vital  center  or 
organ  has  been  the  indirect  cause  of  death.  Augenius  writes  of  a  tailor 
who  died  in  consequence  of  a  prick  of  a  needle  between  the  nail  and  flesh  of 
the  end  of  the  thumb.  Amatus  Lusitanus  ^^*  mentions  a  similar  instance  in 
an  old  woman,  although,  from  the  symptoms  given,  the  direct  cause  was 
probably  tetanus.  In  modern  times  Cunninghame,*  Boring,^  and  Hobart® 
mention  instances  in  which  death  has  followed  the  prick  of  a  pin  ;  in  Boring's 
case  the  death  occurred  on  the  fifth  day. 

Manufacture  of  Crippled  Beggars. — ^Knowing  the  sympathy  of  the 
world  in  general  for  a  cripple,  in  some  countries  low  in  the  moral  scale,  vol- 
untary mutilation  is  sometimes  practised  by  those  who  prefer  begging  to  toil- 
ing. In  the  same  manner  artificial  monstrosities  have  been  manufactured 
solely  for  gain's  sake.  We  quite  often  read  of  these  instances  in  lay-journals, 
but  it  is  seldom  that  a  case  comes  under  the  immediate  observation  of  a  thor- 
oughly scientific  mind.  There  is,  however,  on  record  ^  a  remarkable  instance 
accredited  to  Jamieson  of  Shanghai  who  presented  to  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  a  pair  of  feet  with  the  following  history  :  Some  months  previously 
a  Chinese  beggar  had  excited  much  pity  and  made  a  good  business  by  showing 
the  mutilated  stumps  of  his  legs,  and  the  feet  that  had  belonged  to  them  slung 
about  his  neck.  While  one  day  scrambling  out  of  the  way  of  a  constable 
who  had  forbidden  this  gruesome  spectacle,  he  was  knocked  down  by  a  car- 
riage in  the  streets  of  Shanghai,  and  was  taken  to  the  hospital,  where  he 
was  questioned  about  the  accident  which  deprived  him  of  his  feet.  After 
selling  the  medical  attendant  his  feet  he  admitted  that  he  had  purposely  per- 
formed the  amputations  himself,  starting  about  a  year  previously.  He  liad 
fastened  cords  about  his  ankles,  drawing  them  as  tightly  as  he  could  bear 
them,  and  increasing  the  pressure  every  two  or  three  days.  For  a  fortnight  his 
pain  was  extreme,  but  when  the  bones  were  bared  his  pains  ceased.  At  the 
end  of  a  month  and  a  half  he  was  able  to  entirely  remove  his  feet  by  partly 
snapping  and  partly  cutting  the  dry  bone.  Such  cases  appear  to  be  quite 
common  in  China,  and  by  investigation  many  parallels  could  elsewhere  be 
found. 

The  Chinese  custom  of  foot-binding  is  a  curious  instance  of  self- 
mutilation.  In  a  paper  quoted  in  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Times,  January 
31,  1880,  a  most  minute  account  of  the  modus  operandi,  the  duration,  and 
the  suflfering  attendant  on  this  process  are  given.  Strapping  of  the  foot  by 
means  of  tight  bandages  requires  a  period  of  two  or  three  years'  continuance 
before  the  desired  effept  is  produced.  There  is  a  varying  degree  of  pain, 
which  is  most  severe  during  the  first  year  and  gradually  diminishes 
after  the  binding  of  all  the  joints  is  completed.  During  the  binding  the 
girl  at  night  lies  across  the  bed,  putting  her  legs  on  the  edge  of  the  bed- 
stead  in   such  a  manner  as  to  make  pressure  under  the  knees,  thus  be- 

»  381,  1829,  ii.,  21.         »>  176,  1872,  218.         c  313,  1856,  473.  d224,  1882,  i.,397. 
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numbing  the  parts  below  and  avoiding  the  major  degree  of  pain.  In  this 
p><ition,  swinging  their  legs  backward  and  forward,  the  poor  Chinese  giris 
pass  many  a  weary  night.  During  this  period  the  feet  are  unbound  once  a 
month  only.  The  operation  is  begun  by  placing  the  end  of  a  long,  narrow 
bandage  on  the  inside  of  the  instep  and  carr}'ing  it  over  the  four  smaller  toes, 
securing  them  under  the  foot.  After  several  turns  the  bandage  is  reversed  so 
as  to  compres-4  the  fix>t  longitudinally.  The  young  girl  is  then  left  for  a  month, 
and  when  tiie  Ixuuhige  is  removed  the  foot  is  often  found  gangrenous  and 
ulcerattnl,  one  or  two  toes  not  infrequently  being  lost  If  the  foot  is  thus 
bound  for  two  years  it  bi'comes  virtually  dead  and  painless.  By  tliis  time 
the  calf  disiip|K'ars  from  lack  of  exercise,  the  bones  are  attenuated,  and  all 
the  jMirts  are  dr^*  and  shrivelled.  In  after-life  the  leg  frequently  r^:ain8  its 
muscles  and  udi|K>s*'  tissue,  but  the  foot  always  remains  small.  The  binding 
pnKvss  is  saiil  to  exert  a  markedly  depressing  influence  upon  the  emotional 
clianictcr  of  the  subject,  which  lasts  through  life,  and  is  very  characteristic. 

'i'o  show  how  minute  some  of  the  feet  of  the  Chinese  women  are.  Figure 
1.  of  the  ai*ci>m|)anying  plate  (Plate  8),  taken  from  a  paper  by  Kenthughes 
oil  the   **  Feet  of  Chinese  I-«adies"*    is  from  a  photograph  of  a  shoe  that 
nu^aHimnl  only  l\\  inches  anteroposteriorly.     The  foot  which  it  was  intended 
to  till  must  have  U'en  smaller  still,  for  the  bandage  would  take  up  a  certain 
uiii4»uiit  of  sptuv.     Figure  II.  is  a  reproduction  of  a  photograph  of  a  foot 
iiiciuvurin^  oj  inches  anteroposteriorly,  the  wrinkled  apix^rance  of  the  skin 
Inmii^  due  to  pn>longiHl  immersion  in  spirit.     This  photograph  shows  well 
[\\v  rlianicti'ristics  of  the  Chinese  foot — ^tlie  prominent  and  vertically  placed 
liiri,  wliicli  is  miscil  generally  about  an  inch  from  the  level  of  the  great  toe  ; 
till'  nliar|»  artificial  aivus,  pHxluctHl  by  the  altered  position  of  the  os  calcis,  and 
Itii-  ilowhwani  ilcHivtion  of  the  fiH)t   in  front  of  the  mediotarsal  joint;  the 
.)liiii)jlit  and   dttwuwuixl  {H)inting  great  tcK%  and  the  infolding  of  the  smaller 
hii  '  iHidt  rutatli  the  gretit  t(H\     In  Figure  III.  we  have  a  photograph  of  the 
.l;i  l(  lull  of  a  Ciliue^*e  lady's  f(H>t  alKUit  five  inches  in  anteroposterior  diameter. 
1  Im   im.-iai  asis  (»f  the  os  calcis  is  almost  directly  vertical,  with  a  slight  for- 
V.  ..Ill  iiirliiiaiiou,  loruiing  a  right  angle  with  the  bones  in  front  of  the  me<lio- 
I.11..1I    |nihi.      riif    u|>|HT    thnHMjuarters  of  the  anterior  articular    surface 
f,\    ilii    <alri.">  ir,  uot   in  contact  with  the  cuboid,  the  latter  being  depressed 
'Jilijiii  Iv    l««r\vanl    auil  di>wnwanl,  the  lower  jK)rtion  of  the  posterior  facet 
'.«,   iii>.  iiitiiiid  articuhitin>»:  ^^'i^'^    **    ^^^  surface   on    the   under  ]K)rtion  of 
M.'     I/' /IK        I  In-    ^iiund    slm|H»  of  the   bone  closely  resembles  that   of  a 
,,.t,,,.A    iiK      a    luarkt*!  contmst    to  its  wasttnl  cond^ition  and  ta[)ering  ex- 
i,   ,,,\\ ,    III    |i.iral>tir   iairaucus.      Extension   and   flexion  at  the   ankle  are 
',,\,  ihmM"!  \t\  ila    >lioiim-o*  4)f  the  ligiunents ;    there  is  no  opposition  from 
M         ,.!' .in.iii'.ii  ul   till*  Imhux     The  astragalus  is  almost  of  normal  shape; 
M,    '»     ».»'  .<  J    -li^litlN  |iroion^eil  anteriorly,  esj>ecially  on  the  inner  side,  from 
-  I«hi4  tiUiiaal  .luuiiml  ill'  Mclcliciiie  and  Surgery,  Melboame,  1894. 
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contact  with  the  tibial  articular  surface.  The  cartilage  on  the  exposed 
posterior  portion  of  the  troclilea  seems  healthy.  The  head  of  the  astragalus 
is  very  prominent  on  the  outer  side,  the  scaphoid  being  depressed  downward 
and  inward  away  from  it.  The  anterior  articular  surface  is  prolonged  in  the 
direction  of  the  displaced  scaphoid.  The  scaphoid,  in  addition  to  its  dis- 
placement, is  much  compressed  on  the  plantar  surface,  being  little  more  than 
one-half  the  width  of  the  dorsal  surface.  The  cuboid  is  displaced  obliquely 
downward  and  forward,  so  that  the  upper  part  of  the  posterior  articular  sur- 
face is  not  in  contact  with  the  calcis. 

A  professional  leg-breaker  is  described  in  the  Weekly  Medical  Review 
of  St  Louis,  April,  1890.  This  person's  name  was  E.  L.  Landers,  and  he 
was  accredited  with  earning  his  living  by  breaking  or  pretending  to  break  his 
1^  in  order  to  collect  damages  for  the  supposed  injury.  Moreover,  this  in- 
dividual had  but  one  leg,  and  was  compelled  to  use  crutches.  At  the  time 
of  report  he  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  damages  in  Wichita,  Kansas,  for  a 
supposed  fracture.  The  Review  quotes  a  newspaper  account  of  tliis 
operation  as  follows  : — 

"  According  to  the  Wichita  Dispatch  he  represented  himself  as  a  telegraph 
operator  who  was  to  have  charge  of  the  postal  telegraph  office  in  that  city  as 
soon  as  the  line  reached  there.  He  remained  about  town  for  a  month  until  he 
found  an  inviting  piece  of  defective  sidewalk,  suitable  for  his  purpose,  when 
he  stuck  his  crutch  through  the  hole  and  fell  screaming  to  the  ground,  de- 
claring that  he  had  broken  his  leg.  He  was  carried  to  a  hospital,  and  after  a 
week's  time,  during  which  he  negotiated  a  compromise  with  the  city  authori- 
ties and  collected  $1000  damages,  a  confederate,  claiming  to  be  his  nephew, 
appeared  and  took  the  wounded  man  away  on  a  stretcher,  sa\nng  that  he  was 
going  to  St.  Louis.  Before  the  train  was  fairly  out  of  Wichita,  Landers  was 
laughing  and  boasting  over  his  successful  scheme  to  beat  the  town.  The 
Wichita  story  is  in  exact  accord  with  the  artistic  methods  of  a  one-legged 
sharper  who  about  1878  stuck  his  crutch  through  a  coal-hole  here,  and,  fall- 
ing heels  over  head,  claimed  to  have  sustained  injuries  for  which  he  succeeded 
in  collecting  something  like  $1500  from  the  city.  He  is  described  as  a  fine- 
looking  fellow,  well  dressed,  and  wearing  a  silk  hat.  He  lost  one  leg  in  a 
railroad  accident,  and  having  collected  a  good  round  sum  in  damages  for  it, 
adopted  the  profession  of  leg-breaking  in  order  to  earn  a  livelihood.  He 
probably  argued  that  as  he  had  made  more  money  in  that  line  than  in  any 
other  he  was  especially  fitted  by  natural  talents  to  achieve  distinction  in  this 
direction.  But  as  it  would  be  rather  awkward  to  lose  his  remaining  leg  alto- 
gether he  modified  the  idea  and  contents  himself  with  collecting  the  smaller 
amounts  which  ordinary  fractures  of  the  hip-joint  entitle  such  an  expert  ^  fine 
worker '  to  receive. 

"  He  first  appeared  here  in  1874  and  succeeded,  it  is  alleged,  in  beating 
the  Life  Association  of  America.     After  remaining  for  some  time  in  the  hos- 
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pital  he  was  removed  on  a  stretcher  to  an  Illinois  village,  from  which  poiiit 
the  negotiations  for  damages  were  conducted  by  correspondence,  until  fiiudlj 
a  point  of  agreement  was  reached  and  an  agent  of  the  company  was  sent  to 
pay  him  the  money.  This  being  accomplished  the  agent  returned  to  the 
depot  to  take  the  train  back  to  St  Louis  when  he  was  surprised  to  see  the 
supposed  sufferer  stumping  around  on  his  crutches  on  the  depot  platform, 
laughing  and  jesting  over  the  ease  with  which  he  had  beaten  the  corporation. 

"  He  afterward  fell  off  a  Wabash  train  at  Eklwardsville  and  claimed  to 
have  sustained  serious  injuries,  but  in  this  case  the  company's  attorneys  beat 
him  and  proved  him  to  be  an  impostor.  In  1879  he  stumbled  into  the  tele- 
graph office  at  the  Union  Depot  here,  when  Henry  C.  Mahoney,  the  superin- 
tendent, catching  sight  of  him,  put  him  out,  with  the  curt  remark  that  be 
didn't  want  him  to  stick  that  crutch  into  a  cuspidor  and  fall  down,  as  it  was 
too  expensive  a  performance  for  the  company  to  stand.  He  beat  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific  and  several  other  railroads  and  munici}>alities  at  different  times, 
it  is  claimcjd,  and  manages  to  get  enough  at  each  successful  venture  to  cany 
him  along  for  a  year  or  eighteen  months,  by  which  time  the  memory  of  his 
trick  fades  out  of  the  public  mind,  when  he  again  bobs  up  serenely/' 

Anomalous  Suicides. — The  literature  on  suicide  affords  many  instances 
of  self-mutilations  and  ingenious  modes  of  producing  death.  In  the  Dublin 
Medical  Press  for  1854  there  is  an  extraordinary  case  of  suicide,  in  w^hicb  the 
patient  thrust  a  red-hot  poker  into  his  abdomen  and  subsequently  pulled  it 
out,  detaching  portions  of  the  omentum  and  32  inches  of  the  colon.  Another 
suicide  in  Great  Britain  swallowed  a  red-hot  poker.*  In  commenting  on  sui- 
cides, in  1835,  Arntzenius  sixaks  of  an  ambitious  Frenchman  who  was  desir- 
ous of  leaving  the  world  in  a  distinguished  manner,  and  who  attached  himself 
to  a  rocket  of  enormous  size  which  he  had  built  for  the  purpose,  and  setting  fire 
to  it,  ended  his  life.  On  September  28,  1895,  according  to  the  Graulois  and 
the  New  York  Herald  (Paris  edition)  of  that  date,  there  \vas  admitted  to  the 
HApital  St.  Louis  a  clerk,  aged  twenty-five,  whom  family  troubles  had  rend- 
ered desperate  and  who  had  determined  to  seek  death  as  a  relief  from  his 
misery.  Reviewing  the  various  methods  of  committing  suicide  he  found  none 
to  his  tiLste,  and  resolved  on  something  new.  Being  familiar  with  the  con- 
stituents of  explosives,  he  resolved  to  convert  his  body  into  a  bomb,  load  it 
with  exj)losives,  and  thus  blow  himself  to  pieces.  He  procured  some  pow- 
dered sulphur  and  potassium  chlorate,  and  ])Iacing  each  in  a  separate  wafer  he 
swallowed  both  with  the  aid  of  water.  He  then  lav  down  on  his  bed,  dressed 
in  his  best  clothes,  expiK^ting  that  as  soon  as  the  two  explosive  materials  came 
into  contact  he  would  burst  like  a  bomb  and  his  tn>ubles  would  be  over.  In- 
stead of  the  anticipated  result  the  most  violent  (H)llicky  pains  ensued,  which 
finally  beojmie  so  great  that  he  had  to  summon  his  neighl)ors,  who  took  him 
to  the  hospital,  where,  after  vigorous  application  with  the  stomach-pump^  it 

»  548,  1856,  103. 
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was  hoped  that  his  life  would  be  saved.  Sankey  "  mentions  an  epileptic  who 
was  found  dead  in  his  bed  in  the  Oxford  County  Asylum ;  the  man  had  ac- 
oomplished  his  end  by  placing  a  round  pebble  in  each  nostril,  and  thoroughly 
impacting  in  his  throat  a  strip  of  flannel  done  up  in  a  roll.  In  his  '^  Insti- 
tutes of  Surgery  "  Sir  Charles  Bell  remarks  that  his  predecessor  at  the  Mid- 
dlesex Hospital  entered  into  a  conversation  with  his  barber  over  an  attempt  at 
suicide  in  the  neighborhood,  during  which  the  surgeon  called  the  "  would-be 
suicide  *^  a  fool,  explaining  to  the  barber  how  clumsy  his  attempts  had  been, 
at  the  same  time  giving  him  an  extempore  lecture  on  the  anatomic  construc- 
tion of  the  neck,  and  showing  him  how  a  successful  suicide  in  this  region 
should  be  performed.  At  the  close  of  the  conversation  the  unfortunate  barber 
retired  into  the  back  area  of  his  shop,  and  following  minutely  the  surgeon's 
directions,  cut  his  throat  in  such  a  manner  that  there  was  no  hope  of  saving 
him.  It  is  supposed  that  one  could  commit  suicide  by  completely  gilding 
or  varnishing  the  body,  thus  eliminating  the  excretory  functions  of  the  skin. 
There  is  an  old  story  of  an  infant  who  was  gilded  to  appear  at  a  Papal  cere- 
mony who  died  shortly  afterward  from  the  suppression  of  the  skin-function. 
The  fact  is  one  well  established  among  animals,  but  after  a  full  series  of 
actual  experiments,  Tecontjeff  of  St.  Petersburg  concludes  that  in  this  respect 
man  differs  from  animals.  This  authority  states  that  in  man  no  tangible  risk 
is  entailed  by  this  process,  at  least  for  any  length  of  time  required  for  thera- 
peutic purposes.  "  Tarred  and  feathered  "  persons  rarely  die  of  the  coating 
of  tar  they  receive.  For  other  instances  of  peculiar  forms  of  suicide  reference 
may  be  made  to  numerous  volumes  on  this  subject,  prominent  among  which  is 
that  by  Brierre  de  Boismont,^^  which,  though  somewhat  old,  has  always  been 
found  trustworthy,  and  also  to  the  chapters  on  this  subject  written  by  various 
authors  on  medical  jurisprudence. 

Religious  and  Ceremonial  Mutilations. — ^Turning  now  to  the  subject 

of  self-mutilation  and  self-destruction  from  the  peculiar  customs  or  religious 
beliefs  of  people,  we  find  pages  of  information  at  our  disposal.  It  is  not 
only  among  the  savage  or  imcivilized  tribes  that  such  ideas  have  prevailed, 
but  from  the  earliest  times  tliey  have  had  their  influence  upon  educated 
minds.  In  the  East,  particularly  in  India,  the  doctrines  of  Buddhism,  that 
the  soul  should  be  without  fear,  that  it  could  not  be  destroyed,  and  that  the 
flesh  was  only  its  resting-place,  the  soul  several  times  being  reincarnated, 
brought  about  great  indifference  to  bodily  injuries  and  death.  In  the  history 
of  the  Brahmans  there  was  a  sect  of  philosophers  called  the  Gymnosophists, 
who  had  the  extremest  indifference  to  life.  To  them  incarnation  was  a  posi- 
tive fact,  and  death  was  simply  a  change  of  residence.  One  of  these  philoso- 
phers, Calanus,  was  burned  in  the  presence  of  Alexander  ;  and,  according  to 
Plutarch,  three  centuries  later  another  Gymnosophist  named  Jarmenochegra, 
was  similarly  burned  before  Augustus.     Since  this  time,  according  to  Brierre 

*  224,  1883,  i.,  88. 
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de  Boisraont,^^  the  suicides  from  indifference  to  life  in  this  mystic  oountrTiw 
counted  by  the  thousands.  Penetrating  Japan  the  same  sentiment^  acooidiif 
to  report,  niade  it  common  in  the  earlier  history  of  that  country  to  see  ships 
on  its  coasts,  fiUiil  with  fanatics  who,  by  voluntary  dismantling,  submeijgvd 
the  vessels  little  by  little,  the  whole  multitude  sinking  into  the  sea  while 
chanting  praises  to  their  idols.  The  same  doctrines  produced  the  same  reaih 
in  China.  According  to  Brucker  *  it  is  well  known  that  among  the  ^^^ 
philosophers  of  the  college  of  Confucius,  there  were  many  who  disdained  to 
survive  the  loss  of  their  books  (burned  by  order  of  the  savage  Smperor  Chi- 
Koung-ti),  and  throwing  themselves  into  the  sea,  they  disapix?ared  under  the 
waves.  According  to  Brierre  de  Boismont,  voluntary  mutilation  or  death 
was  very  rare  among  the  Chaldeans,  the  Persians,  or  the  Hebrews,  their  pre- 
cepts l)eing  different  Ironi  those  mentioned.  The  Hebrews  in  particular  had 
an  aversion  to  self-murtler,  and  during  a  period  in  their  his?tory  of  -MX^fJ 
years  there  were  only  eight  or  ten  suicides  recorded.  Josephus  shows  what 
a  marked  influence  on  suicides  the  invasion  of  the  Romans  among  the  He- 
brews had. 

In  Africa,  as  in  India,  there  were  Gymnosophists.  In  Egj^pt  Sesctf^triis 
the  grandest  king  of  the  countrj'',  having  lost  his  eyesight  in  his  old  age, 
wdmlv  and  deliberatelv  killed  himself.  About  the  time  of  Mark  AntboDv 
and  Cleoj)atra,  i)articularly  afler  the  battle  of  Actium,  suicide  was  in  pwt 
favor  in  Egypt.  In  fact  a  great  number  of  persons  formed  an  academy 
callinl  The  SynaiK)thanoumenes,  who  had  for  their  object  the  idea  of  dyinjj 
together.  In  Western  Eun)pe,  as  shown  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  Dniidk 
Ave  find  among  the  Celts  a  projxjnsity  for  suicide  and  an  indifference  to  self- 
torture.  The  Gauls  were  similarly  minded,  believing  in  the  do^rma  of  im- 
mortidity  and  eternal  rc}K)se.  They  thought  little  of  bodily  cares  and  ilk. 
In  Greece  and  Rome  there  was  always  an  apology  for  suicide  and  death  in 
the  books  of  the  philosophers.  "  Nil  i(/itur  mora  osfy  ad  nos  neqtur  pertinti 
hilum  ;  quando  fjnklem  natura  am'mi  motialis  habetiir  !  "  cries  Lucratius.  WiA 
the  advent  of  Christianity,  condemning  as  it  did  the  barbarous  customs  of 
self-mutilation  and  self-munler,  these  practices  seem  to  disap])ear  graduallj; 
but  stoicism  and  indiiference  to  jxiin  were  exhibited  in  martyrdom.  Towaid 
the  middle  ages,  when  fanaticism  was  at  its  height  and  the  mental  malady  of 
demoniacal  ])ossession  was  prevalent,  there  was  something  of  a  reversion  to 
the  old  customs.  In  the  East  the  Juggernaut  procession  was  still  in  vogue, 
but  this  was  suppressed  by  civilized  authorities ;  outside  of  a  few  minor 
customs  still  prevalent  among  our  own  people  we  must  to-dav  look  to  the 
savage  trilx^s  for  the  j)erpetuation  of  such  pnictioes. 

In  an  exc<»llent  article  on  the  evolution  of  ceremonial  institutions^ 
Herbert  SjH»nc(T  mentions  the  Fuegians,  Veddahs,  Andamanese,  Dvaks,  TodaSi 
Gonds,  Santals,  Bodos,  and  Dhimals,  Mishmis,  Kamchadales^    and  Snake 
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Indians^  as  among  people  who  form  societies  to  practise  simple  mutilations  in 
slight  forms.  Mutilations  in  somewhat  graver  forms,  but  still  in  moderation, 
are  practised  by  the  Tasmanians,  Tamaese,  the  people  of  New  Guinea,  Karens, 
Ifagas,  Ostiaks,  Eskimos,  Chinooks,  Comanches,  and  Chippewas.  What 
might  be  called  mixed  or  compound  mutilations  are  practised  by  the  New  Zea- 
landers,  East  Africans,  Kondes,  Kukas,  and  Cal  mucks.  Among  those  prac- 
tising simple  but  severe  mutilations  are  the  New  Caledonians,  the  Bushmen, 
and  some  indigenous  Australians.  Those  tribes  having  for  their  customs  the 
practice  of  compound  major  mutilations  are  the  Fiji  Islanders,  Sandwich 
Islanders,  Tahitians,  Tongans,  Samoans,  Javanese,  Sumatrans,  natives  of 
Malagasy,  Hottentots,  Damaras,  Bechuanas,  Kaffirs,  the  Congo  people,  the 
Coast  Negroes,  Inland  Negroes,  Dahomeans,  Ashantees,  Fulahs,  Abyssinians, 
Arabs,  and  Dakotas.  Spencer  has  evidently  made  a  most  extensive  and  com- 
prehensive study  of  this  subject,  and  his  paper  is  a  most  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  subject.  In  the  preparation  of  this  section  we  have  frequently 
quoted  from  it. 

The  practice  of  self -bleeding  has  its  origin  in  other  mutilations,  although 
the  Aztecs  shed  human  blood  in  the  worship  of  the  sun.  The  Samoi'edes 
have  a  custom  of  drinking  the  blood  of  warm  animals.  Those  of  the 
Fijians  who  were  cannibals  drank  the  warm  blood  of  their  victims.  Among 
the  Amaponda  Kaffirs  there  are  horrible  accounts  of  kindred  savage  cus- 
toms. Spencer  quotes  : — "  It  is  usual  for  the  ruling  chief  on  his  accession 
to  be  washed  in  the  blood  of  a  near  relative,  generally  a  brother,  who  is  put 
to  death  for  the  occasion."  During  a  Samoan  marriage-ceremony  the  friends 
of  the  bride  "took  up  stones  and  beat  themselves  until  their  heads  werd 
bruised  and  bleeding."  In  Australia  a  novitiate  at  the  ceremony  of  manhood 
drank  a  mouthful  of  blood  from  the  veins  of  the  warrior  who  was  to  be  his 
sponsor. 

At  the  death  of  their  kings  the  Lacedemonians  met  in  large  numbers  and 
tore  the  flesh  from  their  foreheads  with  pins  and  needles.  It  is  said  that 
when  Odin  was  near  his  death  he  ordered  himself  to  be  marked  with  a  spear ; 
and  Niort,  one  of  his  successors,  followed  the  example  of  his  predecessor, 
Shakespeare  speaks  of  "  such  as  boast  and  show  their  scars."  In  the  olden 
times  it  was  not  uncommon  for  a  noble  soldier  to  make  public  exhibition  of 
his  scars  with  the  greatest  pride ;  in  fact,  on  the  battlefield  they  invited 
the  reception  of  superficial  disfiguring  injuries,  and  to-day  some  students  of  the 
learned  universities  of  Germany  seem  prouder  of  the  possession  of  scars  re- 
ceived in  a  duel  of  honor  than  in  awards  for  scholastic  attainments. 

Lichtenstein  tells  of  priests  among  the  Bechuanas  who  made  long  cuts 
from  the  thigh  to  the  knee  of  each  warrior  who  slew  an  enemy  in  battle. 
Among  some  tribes  of  the  Kaffirs  a  kindred  custom  was  practised ;  and 
among  the  Damaras,  for  every  wild  animal  a  young  man  destroyed  his 
father  made  four  incisions  on  the  front  of  his  son's  body.    Speaking  of  certain 
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Congo  people,  Tuckey  says  that  they  scar  themselves  principiilly  with  die  idei 
of  rendering  themselves  agreeable  to  the  women  of  their  tribe.  Among  die 
Itzaex  Indians  of  Yucatan,  a  race  with  particularly  handsome  features,  some 
are  markinl  with  scarred  lines,  inflicted  as  signs  of  courage. 

Cosmetic  Mutilations. — In  modern  times  there  have  been  individaib 
expert  in  removing  facial  deformities,  and  by  operations  of  various  kindit  pio- 
dueing  pleasing  dimpk's  or  other  artificial  signs  of  beauty.  We  have  seen  n 
apparatus  advertist^d  to  be  worn  on  the  nose  during  the  night  ft>r  the  purpose  of 
competing  a  disagreeable  contour  of  this  organ.  A  medical  <le8criptionofdie 
artificial  manufacture  of  dimples  is  as  follows : — ^  '^  The  modus  operandi  m 
to  make  a  puncture  in  the  skin  where  the  dimple  was  required,  which  wooU 
not  be  noticed  when  healed,  and,  with  a  verj'  delicate  instrument,  removes 
t  portion  of  the  muscle.     Inflammation  was  then  excited   in  the  skin  over  the 

^  sulx'utimcous  pit,  and  in  a  few  days  the  wound,  if  such  it  may  be  called, 


,t 


healed,  and  a  charming  dimple  was  the  result.^'  It  is  quite  possible  that  sone 
of  our  nKxlern  operators  liave  overstepped  the  bounds  of  necessity,  and  pw- 
formed  mijustifiable  plastic  operations  to  satisfy  the  vanity  of  their  patients 

Dobrizhoffer  siiys  of  the  Abifwnes  that  boys  of  seven  pierce  th^  litUe 
arms  in  imitation  of  their  {)arents.  Among  some  of  the  indigenous  Anstn- 
lians  it  is  quite  customary  for  ridged  and  linear  scars  to  be  self-inflicted.  Ii 
Tanna  the  |)eople  produce  elevated  scars  on  the  arms  and  chests.  BancraA 
rt»cites  that  family-marks  of  this  nature  existed  among  the  Cuebas  of  Coi^ 
America,  refusal  being  tantamount  to  rebellion.  Sehomburgk  tells  dttk 
among  the  Arawaks,  after  a  Mariquawi  dance,  so  great  is  their  zeal  for  hooor^ 
Tible  scars,  the  bl(K)d  will  run  down  their  swollen  calves,  and  strips  of  skin 
and  muscle  hang  from  the  mangled  limbs.  Similar  practices  rendered  it 
necessiir}'  for  the  United  States  Government  to  stop  some  of  the  ceremonial 
dances  of  th(»  Indians  under  their  surveillance. 

A  ])eculiar  custom  among  savages  is  the  amputation  of  a  fing^  as  i 
sacrifice  to  a  deity.  In  the  tribe  of  the  Dakotas  the  relatives  of  a  dead  chief 
pacified  his  spirit  by  amputating  a  finger.  In  a  similar  way,  during  hb  initia- 
tion, the  young  Mandan  warrior,  "  holding  up  the  little  finger  of  his  left  hand 
to  the  Great  Spirit/'  .  .  *^  expresses  hLs  willingness  to  give  it  as  a  sacrifioe^ 
and  he  lays  it  on  the  dried  buffiilo  skull,  when  another  chops  it  off  near  the 
hand  with  a  blow  of  the  hatchet."  According  to  Mariner  the  natives  of 
Tonga  cut  off  a  ix)rtion  of  the  little  finger  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  gods  for  the 
recovery  of  a  superior  sick  relative.  The  Australians  have  a  custom  of 
cutting  off  the  last  joint  of  the  little  finger  of  females  as  a  token  of  submis- 
sion to  i)owerfiil  beings  alive  and  dend.  A  Hottentot  widow  who  marries  a 
second  time  nmst  have  the  distal  joint  of  her  little  finger  cut  off;  another 
joint  is  removed  ea(*h  time  she  remarries. 

Among  the  mutilations  submitted  to  on  the  death  of  a  king  or  chief  in  the 
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Saudwich  Islands,  Cook  mentions  in  liis  "  Voyages  "  the  custom  of  knocking 
out  from  one  to  four  front  teeth. 

Amimg  the  Australian  tribes  the  age  of  virility  and  the  transition  into 
manhood  is  celebrated  by  ceremonial  customs,  in  which  the  novices  are  sub- 
jected to  minor  mutilations.     A  sharp  bone  is  used  for  lancing  their  gums, 
while  the  throw-stick  is  used  for  knocking  out  a  tootli.     Sometimes,  in  addi- 
'     '   ■''-'■—  tt-n  imiith  i«  reouired  to  submit  to  cruel  gashes 

any  crj'  of 
s  of  a  semi- 
nce,  that  he 
^1  it  was  high 
^ng  various 
^ition  among 
&  a  law  that 
r  out  in  each 
I  of  the  teeth 
I  gods.  The 
gt  teeth  ;  and 
•i  fashion. 
£iii  extent  are 
cving  of  hair 
P  audnatjons. 
°  Sicr  locks,  and 
S  Ksks  in  mourn- 
"ivas  hastened 
lylon.  Both 
~  ^ticing  liair  to 
—  ^es  and  eye- 
gtliis  custom  is 
Jf  Toulouse  he 
•wcrs.  In  the 
•  ;  and  thither 
<ave  done  me 
id  me  now  thy 
The  associa- 
ikinghair  from 
'as  well  known 
oslionea  he  who 


^ys  they  were 
often  scalped  while  yet  alive,  and  the  bloody  tropnies  piaueu  on  the  heads  of 
their  tormentors.  In  this  manuer  we  readily  see  that  long  hair  among  the 
indigenous  tribes  and  various  Orientals,  Ottomans,  Greeks,  Franks,  Goths,  etc, 
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was  considered  a  sign  of  respect  and  honor.     The  respect  and  preservation  of 
the  Chinese  queue  is  well  known  in  the  present  day.      Wishing  to  divide  thar 
bn)ther^s  kingdom,  Clothair  and  Childebert  consultixi  whether  to  cutoff  the  hair 
of  their  nephews,  the  rightful  successors,  so  as  to  rcnluce  them  to  the  rank  of 
subjects,  or  to  kill  them.    The  gcxls  of  various  people,  especially  the  greater  gtidj^ 
were  distinguished  by  their  long  beards  and  flowing  locks.    In  all  pictures Thcf 
and  Samson  were  both  given  long  hair,  and  the  belief  in  strength  and  homir 
fi-ora  long  hair  is  proverbial.    Hercules  is  always  pictured  with  curls.    Accord- 
ing to  Goldzhier,  long  locks  of  hair  and  a  long  beard  are  mythologic  attributes 
of  the  sun.     The  sun's  rays  are  compared  to  long  locks  or  hairs  on  the  fiiee 
of  the  sun.     When  the  sun  sets  and  leaves  his  place  to  the  darkness,  or  wht'n 
the  {powerful  surami»r  sun  is  succjcchIih^I  by  the  weak  rays  of  the  winter  am, 
then  Samson's  long  locks,  through  which  alone  his  strength  remains,  are  cut  off 
by  the  treachery  of  his  deceitful  concubine  Delilah  (the  languishing,  acoonl- 
ing  to  the  meaning  of  the  name).     The  beaming  Apollo  was,  moreover,  call«l 
the  **  Unshaven  ; "  and  Minos  cannot  conquer  the  solar  hero,  Nisos,  until  ihe 
latter  loses  his  golden  hair.     In  Arabic  "  Sliams-on  '*   means  the  sun,  and 
Samson  had  seven  locks  of  hair,  the  number  of  the   planetary  bodies.    In 
view  of  the  foregoing  facts  it  seems  quite  possible  that  the  majority  of  depil- 
atory processes  on  the  scalj)  originated  in  sun-worship,  and  through  various 
phases  and   changes   in   religions  were   j^eqietuated    to   the    Middle  Ap«. 
Charles  Martel  sent  Pepin,  his  son,  to  Ijuithprand,  king  of  the  Lombank 
tliat  he  might  cut  his  first  locks,  and  by  this  ceremony  hold   for  the  future  tkr 
place  of  his  illustrious  father.     To  make  peace  with  Alaric,  Clovis  became  hi* 
adoi>ted  son  by  offering  his  beard  to  be  cut.     Among  the  Caribs  the  hair  cod- 
stitule<l  their  chief  pride,  and  it  was  considered  unequivocal   proof  of  the 
sineeritv  of  their  sorrow,  when  on  the  death  of  a  relative   thev  cut  their  hair 
short.     Among  the  Hebrc»ws  shaving  of  the  head  was   a   funeral  rite,  and 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  the  hair  was  cut  short  in  mourning,  either  fnr 
a  relative  or  for  a  celi^bratcni  personages     According  to  Krehl  the  Anilis  ala«> 
had  such  customs.     Spencer  mentions  that  during  an  eruption  in  Ha\^'aii, 
"  King  Kamahameha  (nit  ofi*  jxirt  of  his  own  hair ''    .     .      .     *<  and  thn^w  it 
into  the  torrent  (of  lava)." 

Tlie  Tonga  reg-arded  the  piibic  hairs  as  under  the  special  care  of  the  devil, 
and  with  groat  ceremony  made  luuste  to  remove  them.  The  female  inhabi- 
tants of  some  portions  of  the  coast  of  Guinea  remove  the  pubic  liairs  as  fiist 
as  they  ai)p('ar.  -V  curious  custom  of  Mohammedan  ladies  after  marriage  k 
to  rid  themselves  of  the  hirsute  ap])endages  of  the  pubes.  Depilatorv  oint- 
ments are  eni])loy<Hl,  consisting  of  equal  i)arts  of  slaked  lime  and  arsenic 
made  into  a  i)aste  with  rose-water.  It  is  said  that  this  im{K>rtant  oeremonvi? 
not  ess(;ntial  in  virgins.  One  of  the  ceremonies  of  assuming  the  tc^  virili? 
among  th(»  indigenous  Australians  (consists  in  submitting  to  having  each  par- 
ticular hair  plucked  singly  from  the  body,  the  candidate  being  required  not 
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D  display  evidences  of  pain  during  the  operation.  Formerly  thr  Japanese 
Women  atmarri^e  blaekened  tlieir  teeth  and  shaved  or  iiiilled  out  their  eye- 
jbrows. 

The  custom  of  boring  the  ear  is  very  old,  mention  of  it  being  made  in 
bcodua  xxi,,  6  and  (J,  in  which  we  find  that  if  a  Hebrew  sen'ant  served  for 
Bsix  years,  his  freedom  waa  optional,  but  if  he  plainly  said  that  he  loved  his 
■master,  and  his  wife  and  children,  and  did  not  desire  to  leave  their  house,  the 
■iina:^ter  should  bring  him  before  the  judges  ;  and  according  to  the  passage  in 
I  !Exodus,  "  he  shall  also  bring  him  to  the  door  or  unto  the  doorpost,  and  his 
■master  shall  bore  his  ear  through  with  an  awl ;  and  be  shall  serve  hira  for^ 
iever,"  All  the  Burmese,  says  Sangonnano,  without  exception,  iiave  the 
Koustom  of  boring  their  ears.     The  days  when  the  operations  were  performed 


I  "were  kept  as  festivals.  The  ludicrous  custom  of  piercing  the  ears  for  the 
I  wearing  of  ornaments,  typical  of  savagery  and  found  in  all  indigenous  Afri- 
I  can  tribes,  is  univerHnlly  prevalent  among  our  own  people. 

The  extremists  in  this  custiim  are  the  Botoeudos,  who  represent  the  most 
'  cruel  and  ferocious  of  the  Brazilian  tribes,  and  who  especially  cherish  a  love 
for  cannibalism.  They  have  a  fondness  for  disfiguring  themselves  by  insert- 
ing in  the  lower  parts  of  their  ears  and  in  their  under  lips  variously  shaped 
pieces  of  wood  ornaments  called  pdden,  causing  enormous  protrusion  of  the 
under  lip  and  a  repulsive  wide  month,  as  shown  in  Figure  230. 

Tattooing  is  a  peculiar  custom  originating  in  various  ways.  The  materials 
used  are  vermiliou,  indigo,  carbon,  or  gunpowder.  At  one  time  this  custom 
was  used  in  the  East  to  indicate  caste  and  citiscenship.  Botli  sexes  of  the 
Sandwich  Islanders  have  a  peculiar  tattooed  mark  indicative  of  their  ^be  or 
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district  Among  the  Uapes,  one  tribe,  the  Tucanoes,  have  three  vertical 
blue  lines.  Among  other  people  tattooed  marks  indicated  servility,  and 
Boyle  says  the  Kyans,  Pakatans,  and  Kermowits  alone,  among  the  Borneo 
people,  practised  tattooing,  and  adds  that  these  races  are  the  least  esteemed 
for  bravery.  Of  the  Fijians  the  women  alone  are  tattooed,  possibly  as  a 
method  of  adornment 

The  tattooing  of  the  people  of  Otaheite,  seen  by  Cook,  was  surmised  by 
him  to  have  a  religious  significance,  as  it  presented  in  many  instances 
"  scjuares,  circles,  crescents,  and  ill-designed  representations  of  men  and  dogs." 
Every  one  of  these  people  was  tatt<K)ed  uj^on  reaching  majority.  According 
to  Carl  Bock,  among  the  Dyaks  of  Borneo  all  of  the  married  women  were 
tattooed  on  the  hands  and  feet,  and  sometimes  on  the  thighs.  The  decoration 
is  one  of  the  privilege's  of  matrimony,  and  is  not  permitted  to  unmarried  girls. 
Andrew  Lang  says  of  the  Australian  tribes  that  the  Wingong  or  the  Totem 
of  each  man  is  indicated  by  a  tattooed  representation  of  it  on  his  flesh. 
The  celebrated  American  traveler.  Carpenter,  remarks  tliat  on  his  visit  to  a 
great  prison  in  Burmah,  which  contains  more  than  3000  men,  he  saw  6000 
tattooed  legs.  The  origin  of  the  custom  he  was  unable  to  find  out,  but  in 
Burmah  tittooing  was  a  sign  of  manhood,  and  professional  tattooers  go  about 
with  books  of  designs,  each  design  warding  off  some  danger.  Bourke  quotes 
that  among  the  Apaches-Yumas  of  Arizona  the  married  women  are  dis- 
tinguished by  several  blue  lines  running  from  the  lower  lip  to  the  chin  ;  and 
he  remarks  that  when  a  young  woman  of  this  tribe  is  anxious  to  become  a 
mother  she  tattoos  the  figure  of  a  child  on  her  forehead.  After  they  many 
Mojave  girls  tattoo  the  chin  with  vertical  blue  lines ;  and  when  an  Eskimo 
wife  has  her  fa(^e  tattooed  with  lamp-black  she  is  regarded  as  a  matron  in 
soci(»tv.  The  Polvnesians  have  carried  this  dermal  art  to  an  extent  which  is 
uneciualed  by  any  other  people,  and  it  is  universjilly  practiswl  among  them. 
(Quoted  by  Burke,  Sullivan  states  that  the  custom  of  tattooing  continued  in 
England  and  Ireland  down  to  the  seventh  centur}-.  This  was  the  tattooing 
with  the  woad.  Fletcher  remarks  that  at  one  time,  al)out  the  famous  shrine 
of  Our  Ijady  of  I^)retto,  were  seen  professional  tatto<H'rs,  who  for  a  small 
sum  of  money  would  produce  a  design  commemorative  <»f  tlie  pilgrim's  visit 
to  the  shrine.     A  like  profitable  industry  is  pursued  in  Jerusalem. 

Universal  tatt<M>ing  in  some  of  the  Eiistern  countries  is  used  as  a  means 
of  criminal  punishment,  tlie  survival  of  the  |)ersecuted  individual  Inking  im- 
material to  the  torturers,  as  he  would  be  branded  for  life  and  ostracized  if  he 
recovered.  Ilhistrative  of  this  O'Connell  *  tells  of  a  case  in  Hebra's  clinic. 
The  pjitieut,  a  man  five  feet  nine  inches  in  hi»ight,  was  completely  tattooed 
from  head  to  fi>ot  with  all  sort«  of  device's,  sudi  as  elephant*,  birds,  lions, 
etc.,  and  acn)ss  his  foreheiul,  dragons.  Not  a  scjuare  of  even  a  quarter  inch 
liad  been  exempt  from  the  pnx^ss.     According  to  his  tale  tliis  man  had  been 

»  218,  1871,  323. 
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I  leader  of  a  band  of  Greek  robbers,  organize<l  to  invade  Chinese  Tartary, 
pnd,  together  with  an  American  and  a  Spaniard,  was  ordered  by  the  ruler  of 
lie  invaded  province  to  be  branded  in  this  manner  as  a  criminal.     It  took 
ihree  months'  continuous  work  to  carry  out  this  sentence,  during  wliich  his 
mrades  succumbed  to  the  terrible  agonies.     During  the  entire  <Iay  for  this  ex- 
sndeti  period  indigo  was  pricked  in  this  unfortunate  man's  skin.    Accounts  such 
a  tliis  have  been  appropriated  by  exhibitionists,  who  have  caused  themselves 
1  be  tattooed  merely  for  mercenary  purposes.     The  accompanying  illustnitiou 
Fig,  231)  represents  the  aj)- 
arancts  of  a.  "tattooed  man" 
irho  exhibited  himself.     He 
nlaimed  that  liis  tattooing  was 
pone  by  olectricity.     Tlic  de- 
3;n  showing  on  his  back  is 
b  copy  of  a  pictureof  the  Vir- 
ion Mary  surrounded   by  31 
igels. 
The  custom  of  tattooing 
iie  arms,  chest,  or  Iwick   is 
piite  prevalent,  and  particu- 
larly among  stiilors  and  sol- 
diers.    The  sequences  of  this 
custom  are  sometimes   quite 
serious.     Syphilis   has   been 
frequently  contracte<l  in  this 
manner,    and    Maury   and 
Dulles     have     collected     1  'y 
cases  of  syphilis  acquired 
in     tattooing.      CIieinis!*e " 
reports  the  case  of  a  youug 
blacksnuth  who  iuul  the  em- 
blems of  his  trade  tattooed 
upon  his  right  forearm.     At  ng.  Mi,-"Tai(.we.i  maa.'- 

the  end  of  forty  days  small, 

red,  scidy  elevations  appeared  at  five  diflcrent  points  in  tlic  tattoix^l  area. 
These  broke  down  and  formed  ulcers.  When  examined  these  ulcers  pre- 
seut(sl  the  peculiarities  of  cliancreH,  and  there  was  upon  the  body  of  the 
patient  a  well-marked  syphilitic  roseola.  It  was  ascertained  that  during  the 
tattooing  the  operator  had  moistened  the  ink  with  his  own  saliva. 

Hutdiinson  exliibite<l  ^"'  drawings  and  photographs  showing  the  condition 
of  the  arms  of  two  boys  differing  from  tuberculosis  of  the  skin,  who  had 
been  inoculatwl  in  the  process  of  tattooing.     The  tattooing  was  done   by  the 
■  Arck  f.  Dermatol,  u.  Sypli.,  Btuxl  xxix.,  Uelt  3. 
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brother  of  one  of  the  lads  who  was  in  the  last  stages  of  phthisis,  and  who  used 
his  own  saliva  to  mix  the  pigment.  The  cases  were  under  the  care  of  Mamy 
of  Tottenham,  by  whom  they  had  been  previously  reported.*  Williams**  has 
reported  the  case  of  a  militiaman  of  seventeen  who,  three  days  after  an  extea* 
sive  tattooing  of  the  left  forearm,  complained  of  pain,  swelling,  and  tenderness 
of  die  left  wrist  A  day  later  acute  left-sided  pneumonia  developed,  but 
rapidly  subsided.  The  left  shoulder,  knee,  and  ankle  were  successively  in- 
volved in  the  inflammation,  and  a  cardiac  bruit  developed.  Finally  chorea 
developed  as  a  complication,  limited  for  a  time  to  the  left  side,  but  shortly 
spreading  to  the  right,  where  rheumatic  inflammation  was  attacking  the  joints. 
The  last,  however,  quickly  subsided,  leaving  a  general,  though  mild  chorea 
and  a  permanently  damaged  heart. 

Infibulation  of  the  male  and  female  external  genital  organs  for  the  pre- 
vention of  sexual  congress  is  a  very  ancient  custom.  The  Romans  infibu- 
lated  their  singers  to  prevent  coitus,  and  consequent  change  in  the  voice,  and 
pursued  the  same  practice  with  their  actors  and  dancers.  According  to  CelsuSy 
Mercurialis,  and  others,  the  gladiators  were  infibulated  to  guard  against  the 
loss  of  vigor  by  sexual  excesses.  In  an  old  Italian  work  ^  there  is  a  figure  of 
an  infibulated  musician — a  little  bronze  statue  representing  a  lean  individual 
tortured  or  deformed  by  carrying  an  enormous  ring  through  the  end  of  the 
penis.  In  one  of  his  pleasantries  Martial  ^  says  of  these  infibulated  singers 
that  they  sometimes  break  their  rings  and  fail  to  place  them  back — "  et  cuju9 
refihulavU  turgidum  faber  penemJ^  Heinsius  considers  Agamemnon  cautions 
when  he  left  Domodocus  near  Clytemnestra,  as  he  remarks  that  Demodocus 
was  infibulated.  For  such  purposes  as  the  foregoing  infibulation  oflTered  a 
more  humane  metho<i  than  castration. 

Infibulation  by  a  ring  in  the  prepuce  was  used  to  prevent  premature 
copulation,  and  was  in  time  to  be  removed,  but  in  some  cases  its  function 
was  the  preservation  of  perpetual  ohastity.  Among  some  of  the  religious 
mendicants  in  India  there  were  some  who  were  condemned  to  a  life  of  chast- 
ity, and,  in  the  hotter  climates,  where  nuditj'^  was  the  custom,  these  persons 
traveled  about  exjwsing  an  enormous  preputial  ring,  which  was  looked  upon 
with  adoration  by  devout  women.  It  is  said  these  holy  persons  were  in  some 
places  so  venerated  that  people  came  on  their  knees,  and  bowing  below  the 
ring,  asked  forgiveness — possibly  for  sexual  excesses. 

Rhodius  mentions  the  usage  of  infibulation  in  antiquity,  and  Fabricius 
d'Aquajiendonte  remarks  that  infibulation  was  usually  practised  in  femades 
for  the  preservation  of  cha'^tity.  No  Roman  maiden  was  able  to  preserve 
her  virginity  during  particii^ation  in  the  celebrations  in  the  Temples  of 
Venus,  the  debauches  of  Venus  and  Afars,  etc.,  wherein  vice  was  author- 
ized by  divine    injunction ;    for   this  reason    the   lips  of  the   vagina    were 

»  224,  1895,  i.,  1200.  ^  224,  No.  1800,  144a 
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closed  by  rings  of  iron,  copper,  or  silver,  so  joined  as  to  hinder  coitus,  but 
not  prevent  evacuation.  DiiFerent  sized  rings  were  used  for  those  of  different 
ages.  Although  this  device  provided  against  the  coitus,  the  maiden  was 
not  free  from  the  assaults  of  the  Lesbians.  During  the  Middle  Ages,  in 
place  of  infibulation,  chastity-girdles  were  used,  and  in  the  Italian  girdles, 
such  as  the  one  exhibited  in  the  Musee  Cluny  in  Paris,  both  tlie  anus  and 
vulva  were  protected  by  a  steel  covering  perforated  for  the  evacuations.  In 
the  Orient,  particularly  in  India  and  Persia,  according  to  old  travelers,**  the 
labia  were  sewed  together,  allowing  but  a  small  opening  for  excretions. 
Buffon  and  Brown  mention  infibulation  in  Abyssinia,  the  parts  being  sepa- 
rated by  a  bistoury  at  the  time  of  marriage.  In  Circassia  the  women  were 
protected  by  a  copper  girdle  or  a  corset  of  hide  and  skin  which,  according 
to  custom,  only  the  husband  could  undo.  Peney  ^  speaks  of  infibulation  for 
the  preservation  of  chastity,  as  observed  by  him  in  the  Soudan.  Among  the 
Nubians  this  operation  was  performed  at  about  the  age  of  eight  with  great 
ceremony,  and  when  the  time  for  marriage  approached  the  vulva  had  to  be 
opened  by  incision.  Sir  Richard  Buxton,  a  distinguished  traveler,  also 
speaks  of  infibulation,  and,  according  to  him,  at  the  time  of  the  marriage 
ceremony  the  male  tries  to  prove  his  manhood  by  using  only  Nature's 
method  and  weapon  to  consummate  the  marriage,  but  if  he  failed  he  was 
allowed  artificial  aid  to  effect  entrance.  Sir  Samuel  Baker  is  accredited  in 
The  Lancet  with  giving  an  account  in  I^atin  text  of  the  modus  operandi  of  a 
practice  among  the  Nubian  women  of  removing  the  clitoris  and  nymphae  in 
the  young  girl,  and  abrading  the  adjacent  walls  of  the  external  labia  so  that 
they  would  adhere  and  leave  only  a  urethral  aperture. 

This  ancient  custom  of  infibulation  is  occasionally  seen  at  tlie  present  day 
in  civilized  countries,  and  some  cases  of  infibulation  from  jealousy  are  on 
record.  There  is  mentioned,  as  from  the  Leicester  Assizes,^  the  trial  of 
Greorge  Baggerly  for  execution  of  a  villainous  design  on  his  wife.  In  jeal- 
ousy he  "  had  sewed  up  her  private  parts."  Recently,  before  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine,  Collier^  reported  a  case  of  pregnancy  in  a  woman 
presenting  nympha-infibulation.  The  patient  sought  the  physician's  advice 
in  the  summer  of  1894,  while  suffering  from  uterine  disease,  and  being  five 
weeks  pregnant.  She  was  a  German  woman  of  twenty-eight,  had  been  mar- 
ried several  years,  and  was  the  mother  of  several  children.  Collier  exam- 
ined her  and  observed  two  holes  in  the  nymphae.  When  he  asked  her 
concerning  these,  she  reluctantly  told  him  that  she  had  been  compelled  by  her 
husband  to  wear  a  lock  in  this  region.  Her  mother,  prior  to  their  marriage, 
sent  her  over  to  the  care  of  her  future  husband  (he  having  left  Germany 
some  months  before).     On  her  arrival  he  perforated  the  labia  minora,  causing 

*  Schnlz,  Indes-Orientales,  and  others. 
^  BaU.  de  la  Soc  de  Geograph.,  Paris,  Series  iv.,  xvii.,  339. 
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her  to  be  ill  several  weeks ;  after  she  had  sufficiently  recovered  he  pat  <hi  m 
padlock,  and  for  many  years  he  had  practised  the  habit  of  locking  her  op 
after  each  intercourse.  Strange  to  relate,  no  physician,  except  Collier,  had 
ever  inquired  about  the  openings.  In  this  connection  the  celebrated  Har- 
vey ■  mentions  a  mare  with  infibulated  genitals,  but  these  did  not  prevent 
successful  labor. 

Occasionally  infibulation  has  been  used  as  a  means  of  preyentiiig 
masturbation.  De  la  Fontaine  has  mentioned  this  fact,  and  there  is  a  case 
in  this  country  in  which  acute  dementia  from  masturbation  Avas  cured  by  in- 
fibulation.^ In  this  instance  the  prepuce  was  perforated  in  two  opposite 
places  by  a  trocar,  and  t\vo  pewter  sounds  (No.  2)  were  introduced  into  the 
wounds  and  twisted  like  rings.  On  the  eleventh  day  one  of  the  rings  was 
rcm()V(Hl,  and  a  fR»sli  one  introduced  in  a  new  place.  A  cure  was  effected  in 
eight  weeks.  There  is  recent  mention  made^  of  a  method  of  preventing 
masturbation  by  a  cage  fastened  over  the  genitals  by  straps  and  locks.  In 
cases  .of  children  the  key  was  to  be  kept  by  the  parents,  but  in  adults  to  be 
put  in  some  part  of  the  house  remote  from  the  sleeping  apartment,  the  theory 
being  that  the  desire  would  leave  before  the  key  could  be  obtained. 

Among  some  peoples  the  urethra  was  slit  up  as  a  means  of  preyentinp 

conception,  making  a  meatus  near  the  base  of  the  penis.  Herodotus  remariu 
that  the  women  of  a  certain  portion  of  I^ypt  stood  up  while  they  urinated, 
while  the  men  squatted.  Investigation  has  shown  that  the  women  were  obliged 
to  stand  up  on  account  of  elongated  nymphse  and  labia,  while  the  men  sought 
a  sitting  posture  on  account  of  the  termination  of  the  urethra  being  on  the 
inferior  side  of  the  base  of  the  penis,  artificially  formeil  there  in  order  to  pre- 
vent conception.  In  the  Australian  Medical  Gazette,  May,  1883,  there  is  an 
account  of  some  of  the  methods  of  the  Central  Australians  of  preventing  con- 
ception. One  was  to  make  an  opening  into  the  male  urethra  just  anterior  to 
the  scrotum,  and  another  was  to  slit  up  the  entire  urethra  so  far  as  to  make 
but  a  single  ciinal  from  the  scrotum  to  the  glans  penis.  Bourke  quotes 
PalnuT  in  mentioning  that  it  is  a  custom  to  split  the  urethra  of  the  male  of 
the  Kalkadoon  trilx*,  near  Cloncurrv,  Queensland,  Australia.  Mayer  of 
Vienna  descrilMvs  an  operation  of  jwrforation  of  the  jx^nis  among  the  Malays  ; 
and  Jagor  and  Micklucho-Maclay  report  similar  customs  among  the  Dyaks 
and  other  natives  of  Borneo,  Java,  and  Pliillipin(»  Islands. 

Circumcision  is  a  rite  of  great  anticjuity.  The  Bible  furnishes  frequent 
rec^onls  of  this  sul)j(»ct,  and  the  bas-reliefs  on  some  of  the  old  I^yptian  ruins 
represent  eirc'unieis(»d  childrt^n.  I^abat  has  found  traces  of  circumcision  and 
excision  of  nyniphie  in  mummies.  Henxlotus  remarks  that  the  Egyptians 
practised  circumcision  nither  as  a  sanitar\'  measure  than  as  a  rite.  Voltaire 
stat<Hl  that  the  Hebrews  lK)rrowcHl  circumcision  from  the  Egyptians ;  but  the 
Jews  claimed  that  the  Phoenicians  borrowed  this  rite  from  the  Israelites. 

*  404,  346.  b  701,  1878,  266.  c  224,  1889,  «.,  1315. 
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Spencer  and  others  say  that  in  the  early  history  of  the  Christian  religion,  St. 
Paul  and  his  Disciples  did  not  believe  in  circumcision,  while  St.  Peter  and 
his  followers  practised  it.  Spencer  mentions  that  the  Abyssinians  take  a 
phallic  trophy  by  circumcision  from  the  enemy's  dead  body.  In  his  "  His- 
tory of  Circumcision,"  Remondino  says  that  among  the  modem  Berbers  it  is 
not  unusual  for  a  warrior  to  exhibit  virile  members  of  persons  he  has  slain ; 
he  also  says  that,  according  to  Bergman,  the  Israelites  practised  preputial 
mutilations ;  David  brought  200  prepuces  of  the  Philistines  to  Saul.  Cir- 
cumcision is  practised  in  nearly  every  portion  of  the  world,  and  by  various 
races,  sometimes  being  a  civil  as  well  as  a  religious  custom.  Its  use  in  sur- 
gery is  too  well  known  to  be  discussed  here.  It  might  be  mentioned,  how- 
ever, that  Rake  of  Trinidad,*  has  performed  circumcision  16  times,  usually 
for  phimosis  due  to  leprous  tuberculation  of  the  prepuce.  Circumcision,  as 
practised  on  the  clitoris  in  the  female,  is  mentioned  on  page  308. 

Ceremonisd  Ovariotomy. — In  the  writings  of  Strabonius  and  Alexander 
ab  Alexandro,  allusion  is  made  to  the  liberties  taken  with  the  bodies  of  fe- 
males by  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  Lydians.  Knott  ^  says  that  ablation  of 
the  ovaries  is  a  time-honored  custom  in  India,  and  that  he  had  the  opportu- 
nity of  physically  examining  some  of  the  women  who  had  been  operated  on 
in  early  life.  At  twenty-five  he  found  them  strong  and  muscular,  their  mam- 
mary glands  wholly  undeveloped,  and  the  normal  growth  of  pubic  hairs  ab- 
sent. The  pubic  arch  was  narrow,  and  the  vaginal  orifice  practically  obliter- 
ated. The  menses  had  never  appeared,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  sexual 
desire.  Micklucho-Maclay  found  that  one  of  the  most  primitive  of  all  existing 
races — the  New  Hollanders — practised  ovariotomy  for  the  utilitarian  purpose 
of  creating  a  supply  of  prostitutes,  without  the  danger  of  burdening  the  popu- 
lation bv  unnecessarv  increase.  MacGillibray  found  a  native  ovariotomized 
female  at  Cape  York  who  had  been  subjected  to  the  operation  because,  hav- 
ing been  born  dumb,  she  would  be  prevented  from  bearing  dumb  children, — a 
ijvise,  though  primitive,  method  of  preventing  social  dependents. 

Castration  has  long  been  practised,  either  for  the  production  of 
eunuchs,  or  castrata,  through  vengeance  or  jealousy,  for  excessive  cupid- 
ity, as  a  punishment  for  crime,  in  fanaticism,  in  ignoranc^\  and  as  a  surgical 
therapeutic  measure  (recently,  for  the  relief  of  hyjx^rtrophied  prostate). 
The  custom  is  essentially  Oriental  in  origin,  and  was  particularly  used 
in  polygamous  countries,  where  the  mission  of  eunuchs  was  to  guard  the 
females  of  the  harem.  They  were  generally  large,  stout  men,  and  were 
noted  for  their  vigorous  health.  The  history  of  eunuchism  is  lost  in 
antiquity.  The  ancient  Book  of  Job  speaks  of  eunuchs,  and  they  were  in 
vogue  before  the  time  of  Semiramis ;  the  King  of  Lydia,  Andramytis,  is  said 
to  have  sanctioned  castration  of  both  male  and  female  for  social  reasons. 
N^po  eunuchs  were  common  among  the  Romans.     All  the  great  emperors 
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religion  of  the  priests  of  Cybele,  and  rendered  their  offence  equivalent  to 
homicide.  At  the  annual  festivals  of  the  Phrygian  Goddess  Amma  (Agdis- 
tis)  it  was  the  custom  of  young  men  to  make  eunuchs  of  themselves  with 
sharp  shells,  and  a  similar  rite  was  recorded  among  Phosnieians,  Brinton 
names  severe  self-mutilators  of  this  nature  among  the  ancient  Mexican  priests. 
Some  of  the  Hottentots  and  indigenous  Australians  enforced  semicastratiou 
about  the  age  of  eight  or  nine. 

The  Skoptzies,  religious  castrators  in  Russia,  are  possibly  the  most  fe- 
mous  of  the  people  of  this  description.  The  Russian  government  has  eon- 
denined  members  of  this  heresy  to  hard  labor  in  Siberia,  but  has  been  unable 
to  extinguish  the  sect.  Pelikan,  Privy  Counsel  of  the  government,  has  ex- 
haustively considered  this  subject.  Articles  have  appeared  in  Le  ProgrSs 
M^ical,  December,  1876, 
and  there  is  an  account  in 
the  St.  Louis  CUnical  Rec- 
ord, 1877-78.  The  name 
Skoptzy  means  "  the  cas- 
trated,"and  tliey  call  them- 
selves the  "  White  Doves." 
They  aro^e  about  1757 
from  the  Khlibh  or  flagel 
tants.  Paul  I.  caused  S«eli- 
wanow,  the  tnie  founder, 
to  return  from  Siberia,  and 
after  seeing  him  had  him 
confined  m  in  m-^nc  asv- 
lum  After  an  interview, 
Alexander  I  transferred 
him  to  a  hospital  Later 
tile  Councillor  of  State,  Jelansky,  converted  by  Sscliwanow,  set  the  man  free, 
and  soon  the  Skoptzies  were  alt  through  Russia  and  even  at  the  Court.  The 
principal  ailment  of  these  people  is  the  nonconformity  of  orthodox  believers, 
especially  the  priests,  tu  the  doctrines  professed,  and  they  contrast  the  lax  morals 
of  these  persons  with  the  chaste  lives,  the  abstinence  from  liquor,  and  the  con- 
tinual fasts  of  the  "  White  Doves."  For  the  purpose  of  convincing  novices 
of  the  Scriptural  foundatiort  of  their  rites  and  belief  they  are  referred  to  Mat- 
thew xix.,  12  :  "and  there  be  eunuchs  which  have  made  themselves  for  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven's  sake,"  etc. ;  and  Mark  ix.,  43-47  ;  Luke  xxiii.,  29 : 
"  blessed  are  the  barren,"  etc.,  and  others  of  this  nature.  As  to  the  opera- 
tion itself,  pain  is  represented  as  voluntaiy  martyrdom,  and  persecution  aa 
the  struggle  of  the  spirit  of  darkness  with  that  of  light  They  got  persona 
to  join  the  order  by  monetary  offers.  Another  method  was  to  take  into 
service  yoang  boys,  who  soon  became  lost  to  society,  and  lied  with  effrontery 


Fig  2>2.-Mutl1iil«d  fn 
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and  obstinacy.  They  had  secret  methods  of  commiuucating  with  one  anotk 
and  exhibited  a  passion  for  riches,  a  &ct  that  possibly  accounts  for  tfadr  a 
tended  influence.  The  most  perfect  were  those  "  worthy  of  moUDtiag  the  vii 
horse,"  the  "  bearers  of  the  Imperial  seal/*  who  were  deprived  of  the  tnlidK 
penis,  and  «!rotuni.  The  operation  of  castratioQ  among  these  people  waa  pr- 
formed  at  one  stroke  or  ut  two  ditfercnt  times,  in  the  foriuer  case  one  cictfiii 
being  Icf^,  and  in  the  latter  two.  The  greater  number — those  who  had  e^ 
mitted  to  the  "  first  purifioation,"  conferring  upon  them  the  "  lesser  seal  " — hid 
\ii\A  testicles  aiul  scrotum.  These  people  are  sud  to  have  lost  the  "  kc^s  d 
hell,"  but  to  retain  tlie  "  key  of  tho  abyss"  (female  genitals).  A^  intn- 
mcnte  of  excision  the  hot  ina, 
pieces  of  j^lass,  old  wire,  shaiptMi 
bone,  and  old  raEors  are  oni 
Only  nine  fiital  cases  resnltii^ 
from  the  operation  are  knon. 
At  St.  Petersburg  LiprandJ  knev 
a  rich  Skoptzy  who  constantly  kqt 
girls — mostly  Germans — (<a  b 
own  gratification,  soon  after  baviif 
entered  into  the  "  first  parifio- 
tiou,"  Few  of  them  were  able  to 
remain  with  him  over  a  year,  ud 
they  always  returned  to  their  horns 
with  health  irretrievably  ItKL 
Women  members  of  the  urdcf  do 
not  liave  tlieir  ovaries  removed, 
but  mutilation  is  practised  opn 
Fig.  233.-M«iiia(i>.i  Keiiiiii  orw-.n  is .  f.Bi.ie  /■i.m^.  *^^  exttniol  gcuitals,  the  nmniDB, 
and  nipples.  The  first  aUatioB 
M  obtaine<l  l)y  a|>plying  fire  or  caiistita-  to  tlic  nipples,  the  second  by  amputa- 
tion of  the  brciistH,  one  or  both,  the  third  l)y  diverse  gashes,  chiefly  across  the 
breiwt,  and  the  ftmrtli  by  reaction  of  the  nymphte  or  of  the  nymphn  aod 
clihiris,  and  tlie  suiK'rior  major  labia,  tlie  cicatrices  of  which  would  defwn 
the  vulva,  Figiin.'  2;J2  reprohcnts  the  app«<iirance  of  the  external  gedttl 
organs  of  a  male  Sko]»tzy  after  mutilation  ;  Figure  233  those  of  a  female.' 

liattey ''  speaks  of  Skoj>tzies  in  Roumnnia  who  numbered  at  the  time  t^ 
report  533  ]K>rson?.  They  cunic  from  Russia  and  practised  the  same  cere- 
monies lis  the  heretics  there. 


;,  Dif.  'i3,  1876. 
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5  no  attempt  will  be 
anomalous  instances 
'ement,  will  be  men- 
i  as  the  largest  tumor 
growths  are  recorded 
stic  formations  have 
lors.  Scrotal  tumors 
ab  aflfected  w^ith  ele- 
is  accredited  with  a 
it  only  weighing  100 
•st. 

Iross  was  able  to  col- 
i  is  what  is  known  as 
f  the  world,  particu- 
igns  of  beauty.  On 
X,  like  ourselves,  tlie 
eauty  being  elevation, 
mages  of  Venus  the 
le  celebrated  tmveler 
lave  the  most  beauti- 
;alous  of  the  regular 
5  that  tliev  refuse  to 

n  in  tlie  mammae  is 

woman  of  ordinary 

5,  and  she  supiX)rted 

case  of  sudden  onset 

tmortem  it  was  found 


pounds.  Boyer  sue- 
cessfully  removed  two  breasts  at  an  interval  of  twenty-six  days  between  the 
two  operations.     The  mass  excised  was  one-third  of  the  total  body- weight 

»  331,  1862,  iv.,  214.  ^  6*29,  1669. 
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ScLoeffer"  speaks  of  hypertrophied  mamniEe  in  a  girl  of  fourteen,  thet^ 
biwiat  wfigliing  3900  grams  (136  J  oz.)  and  the  right  3500  ^rams  (122J  «,> 
Hamiltou ''  reporte  a  case  of  hyi»ertropliie<l  glands  in  a  woman  of  tliiity-tn, 
whicli,  williin  tlie  short  space  of  a  year,  reached  the  combitiod  wcij^t  of  ^i 
pounds.  They  were  Biiccesefully  excised,  Velj>eau,  Billroth,  nnd  \j&»- 
rawjue  have  reported  instanees  of  the  removal  of  fnuniioiisly  hyportmphiri 
niaiiiiDie.  In  1886  Speth  of  Munich  described  u  hypertrophy  of  the  righ 
breast  which  increased  nfter  every  pregnancy.  At  the  ajre  ot  twenty-aidB 
woman  had  been  Hve  times  pregnant  in  the  space  of  a  little  over  fiveytas, 
and  nt  this  time  the  rijiht  hrt^st  hung  down  to  the  anterior  ssuperior  sjHnrif 
tlie  ilhun.  It  wuifihiil  :2l.l  ixiun{l.>?,  and  its  greatctit  circiimii'reiice  ira*  2i 
inches.  Tliere  was  uo  milk  in  tU- 
bi-east,  although  the  left  was  in  pe^ 
feet  lactation.  Thits  cu&e  n~as  onr  a 
pure  hy[>ertrophy  ami  not  an  exam- 
ple of  fibro-ade  noma,  as  illastraloltiT 
Billnith.  Warren  figuivs  a  ca«  «( 
diffused  hypertrophy  of  the  brcM 
which  was  operated  on  by  Piimr 
(Fig.  234).  The  right  breast  in  ite 
largest  circiim  fere  nee  niutsnml  3> 
inches  and  fiwm  tht^  chest-wall  lotbf 
nipple  was  17  inchesi  long,  liic  < 
cnmference  at  the  baae  being. ! 
inches;  the  largest  cin-unifen 
the  left  bi-east  mhs  28  inches^ 
length  from  the  chest-wall 
nipple  was  14  inches,  and  its  cimuD- 
fcrence  at  the  base  23  inches  Tk 
skin  was  edematouii  and  tlnckennl. 
Ttiroughont  both  bii-a«ts  were  to  1« 


■,  I  lie  rst- 
being.  SS 
fereDaJI 
icha^l 
11  to  ff 
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felt  hardened  movable  masses,  the  size  of  oranges, 
tion  showed  tlie  growth  to  be  a  diffused  intracanalicnlar  tihrontn. 
liar  case  wiis  presented  betbre  the  Faculty  at  MontiH-llier.^  The  paiic-nl 
a  young  girl  of  iifteen  and  a  half  years.  After  a  cold  Imtli,  just  j 
meases  wei-e  appearing,  it  was  found  that  the  bi-easts  were  rapidlv  iwtwbMf 
in  size;  she  was  Kubsequentlv  obliged  to  leave  service  on  aet-oimt  of  their 
increased  size,  and  finally  the  deformity  was  so  great  as  to  compel  her  to  kwp 
from  the  public  view.  The  circumterence  of  the  right  breast  was  J)4  cm.  aad  iif 
the  left  105  cm.;  the  j)edicle  of  the  former  measure<l  67  cm.  and  of  the  Utt« 
6!)  cm.;  only  the  8li{!:htest  vestige  of  a  nipple  remaine<l.  Removal  was  adu^ 
cated,  as  applications  of  iodin  had  failed  ;  but  she  would  not  consent  In  oucn- 
■  261,  1893.  b  450,  Mareh  9,  1895.  o  6ia,  Nov.  11 
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on.  For  ci^ht  years  the  liypertrophv  remained  constant,  but,  despite  this  fact, 
le  found  a  husband.  After  marriage  the  breagt^  diminislied,  but  she  was 
nahle  to  suckle  either  of  her  three  children,  the  bresHts  becoming  turgid  but 
ever  lactescent.  The  hypertrophy  diminished  to  such  a  degree  that,  at  the 
je  of  thirty-two,  when  again  pregnant,  the  circumference  of  the  right  breast 
us  only  27  em.  andoftheleftSScm.  Even  thus  reduced  the  breasts  descended 
Imost  to  the  navel.  When  the  woman  was  not  pr^nant  they  were  still  less 
aluminous  and  seemed  to  consist  of  an  immense  mass  of  wrinkled,  flaccid 
kin,  traversed  by  enormous  dilated  and  varicose  blood-vessels,  the  mammar}' 
lands  themselves  being  almost  entirely  alisent. 

Diffuse  hypcrtniphy  of  tlie  breast  is  occasionally  seen  in  the  male  subject, 
n  one  case  reported  from  the  Westminster  Hospital  in  Ixjndoii,  a  man  of 
ixty,  after  a  violent  fell  on  ttie 
best,  sufi'ered  enormou.s  enlai^e- 
lOiit  of  the  mamma?,  and  afterward 
phy  of  the  testicle  anil  loss  of 
Bxual  desire. 

The  names  goiter,  struma,  and 
TODChocele  arcTpplied  iudiserini- 
aatfly  to  all  tumors  of  the  thyroid 
Janil ;  there  are,  liowever,  several 
jstinct  varieties  among  them  that 
re  true  adenoma,  which,  therefore, 
place  here.  Aeeordin^ 
»  Warren,'  Wolfler  gives  the  fol- 
iwing  classification  of  thyroid 
amors :  1.  Hypertrophy  of  the 
tliyroid  gland,  which  is  a  compara- 
tively rare  diseiiRe ;  2.  Fetal  aden- 
oma, which  is  a  formation  of  gland 
tissue  from  the  remains  of  fetal 
structures  in  the  gland  ;  .3.  Gelatin-  Fig.  a«.-i'isii.:i(ciii«(»iirruii|. 

ous  or  intoracinous  adenoma,  which 

coasist^  ill  an  enlargement  of  the  acini  by  an  accumulation  of  colloid  material, 
and  an  increase  in  the  intoracinous  tissue  by  a  growth  of  round  ceils.  It  is  this 
latter  form  in  which  cy.sts  are  frequently  found.  The  accompanying  illnstration 
(Fig.  235)  picturesanextremecaseofcystic  goiter  shown  by  Warren.  A  strange 
feature  of  tumors  of  tlic  thyroid  is  that  pressure-atrophy  and  Battening  of  the 
trachea  do  not  take  place  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  tumor,  A  small  tumor 
of  the  middle  loiae  of  the  gland,  not  larger  that  a  hen's  egg,  will  do  more  damage 
to  the  trachea  than  will  a  large  tumor,  such  as  that  shown  by  Senn, ''  after  Brans 

■  Surgii»l  Pathology  oud  Thompeuties,  by  J.  C.  Warren,  Philadelphin,  1805. 

>>  The  Pathology  and  Burgical  Treatment  of  Tnmon,  by  N.  Senn,  Philtkdelpbia,  1S9&. 
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I  (Fig.  236).  Wheji  a  tumor  has  attained  this  size,  pressure-sy  mptoma  are  ofteu  »■ 

lievedby  the  weight  of  tlie  tumor  making  traction  away  from  the  trachea,  (iinia 
is  endemic  in  some  countries,  )>articiil»rly  in  Switxerlatid  aiul  Austria,  and  tf- 
pears  particularly  at  tlie  age  of  childhood  or  of  puberty.     Some  commiinitii^  in 
I  tiiis  country  using  water  containing  an  excess  of  calcium  suit  show  flisiiocl  «>- 

dences  of  endemic  goiter.  Extirpation  of  the  thyroid  gland  has  in  recent  yean 
been  successfully  practised.  Wurreii  lias  extirpated  one  lobe  of  the  thyrwd  «fln 
preliminary  ligjition  of  the  common  <sirotid  on  the  same  side.  Gn^n  prarii-vi 
rapid  removal  of  the  tumor  ami  ligated  the  bleeding  vessels  later.   Rose  tied  tai 

veeeel  bnftire   cuttii^,  pro- 
I  .^H^^^MB^  ceeding  slowly.     Senn  re- 

I  .^^^^^^^^^\  marks  tliBt  ill  1878  hewil- 

^^^^H  K^^^S^  1  ncssed  one  of  Rose's  optn- 

^^^^H  ^KB^^^^^    -   y'lK  'afiii^  M-hicli  lasted  for  fbor 

^^^^H  ^KS^^^^B^  '    ^^^^  hours.      Although  ihet^ 

1^^^^  Hjw^Bpr*¥  W'  enitic   tecbmc   of  raautil 

r  mS^M&.  /k  "''   'l""    thyroid   (^land  fi» 

\  W^wMK^^^StL.  J  tumor  lims  been  frrtatly  'fu- 

\  i^^      ^^^^-4i.Mi^^  ftvttnl   by  Billroth.  Uc^ 

!  ^^^  ^  Julliafd,    Reverdin,  Sodn. 

!  W^  y^^  Kocher,and  otlu'nstlieear- 

n.'nt  opinion  at  the  i»ad 
day  seems  to  be  tltat  v^ 
plete  extirpation  of  the^ 
roid  gland,  except  for  m*- 
lignunt  dLiease,  is  unjustifi- 
able. I'artial  extirpatioii 
of  tlie  thyroid  gland  is  sdll 
practised  ;  and  Wolfler  W 
revive*!  tlie  operotirHi  »rf 
ligating  the  thyroid  arJerits 

Fig.  23S.— EnonniHiii  lumDr  of  ihr  thymlil  glmid  (afler  Bruni).  in  the  treatment  f>f  tOmOK 

of  the  thyroid  i^nJ. 
Fibromata. — One  uf  the  commonest  seats  of  fibroma  is  the  skin.  Mat 
tiple  fibromata  of  the  skin  sometimes  occur  in  entirmoiii^  numbers  and  onn 
the  whole  surface  of  the  l)ody  ;  they  are  often  accompauitd  by  pendulous  tniDir> 
of  enormous  size.  Virchow  called  such  tumors  tibn)ma  molluscum.  Fijtiiff 
237  represents  a  case  of  multiple  fibromata  of  the  skin  shown  by  Octerlaay- 
Pode"  mentions  a  somewhat  similar  case  in  a  man  of  fifiy-*ix,  under  the  oat 
of  Thorn.  The  man  was  pale  and  emaciated,  with  anxious  expre^on,  com- 
plaining of  a  tumor  which  he  described  as  a  "  wishing-mark."  On  examiia- 
tion  he  was  found  to  be  covered  with  a  numl>er  of  small  tumors. 
■476,  May  II,  18H0. 
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size  from  tliat  of  a  small  orange  to  that  of  a  pin's  head  ;  from  the  tfaoneie 
wall  over  tlie  lower  tnie  ribs  of  the  right  side  was  situated  a  lai^  penAdoB 
tumor,  which  Imng  down  as  far  as  the  upper  third  of  the  thigh  (Fq^  2H^ 
lie  siiid  tliat  it  ha<l  always  been  as  long  as  this,  but  had  lately 
thiek(T,  and  two  months  previously  the  skin  over  the  lower  part  of  die 
had  uleenited.  This  hirge  tumor  was  successfully  removed  ;  it  oonaifltad  rf 
fibrous  tissue,  with  large  veins  nmning  in  its  sub8tance.  The  excised  — 
weightxl  oi  ])ounds.     Tlie  patient  made  an  early  recovery. 

Keloids  are  fibn>mata  of  the  true  skin,  which  may  develop  gpontiiCTJy 
or  in  a  sear.     Altliough  tlie  distinction  of  true  and  false  keloid  has  Ina 
made,  it  is  generally  discarded.     According  to  Ilebra  a  true  typical  kdoid  v 
found  once  in  every  2000  erases  of  skin-<liseasc».     It  is,  however,  particuhrir 
the  false  keloid,  or  keloid  arising  from  cicatrices,  with  which  we  have  moriT 
to  deal.    This  tumor  may  arise  from  a  scar  in  any  ]>ortioii  of  the  hody,  mdit 
any  age.     There  seems  to  be  a  disposition  in  certain  families  and  individoik 
to  keloid-formations,  an<l  among  negroes  keloids  are  quite  common,  and  cAn 
of  remarkable  size  and  eonf(»rmation.    The  form  of  injury  causing  the  cicatrix 
is  110  faet(»r  in  the  pr<Hlu('tioii  (»f  keloid,  the  sting  of  an  iusect,  the  prick  of  i 
nee<lle,  and  even  th(»  wearing  of  ear-rings  having  bet»n    frequent  caiuses  of 
keloid-formati(»ns  among  tlu'  negro  race.    Collins  *  descrilx»s  a  negress  of  ninetr 
(Fig.  2*M)),  born  of  Africjin  ])an»nts,  who  exhibited  multiple  keloicLii  product 
by  diverse  injuries.     At  fourteen  she  was  burned  over  Iior  breasts  by  running 
against  a  sh<»velful  of  hot  eoals,  and  several  months  later  snuill  tumor«  ap- 
])eared,  which  never  su]>])urated.     When  a  young  girl  a  tumor  was  removal 
from  the  front  of  her  neck  by  o|>eration,  and  eieiitricial   tumors  then  spreal 
like  a  band  encircling  (me-half  her  neck.     There   were    keloids   over  her 
scapuhe,  which  f(>llow(Hl  the  ai>plicati(m  of  blisters.     On   her  l)acky  over,  aftl 
following  tlK»  dirccti(»n  of  the  ribs,  were  growths  attributed   to  the  woiiixt 
causcMl  by  a  flogging.     This  cas<;  was  quite  remarkable  for   the  predis]K>:'iti(>n 
shown  to  keloid  at  an  early  age,  and  the  variety  of  factors  in  cau^!^tion. 

About  18(37  Duhring  had  und(T  his  observation  at  the  Philadelphia  H«i^ 
pital  a  negro  whos(»  mvk  was  eneircleil  by  enormous  keloid.s,  wliicli,  althiia«:h 
black,  otherwise  resembled  t<»matoe.s.  A  photograph  of  this  remarkable  ra.^ 
(Fig.  240)  was  publisluHl  in  Philadelphia  in  1870.^ 

A  lipoma  is  a  tumor  (consisting  of  adi]x>se  tissue.  When  there  is  muph 
fibrous  tissue  in  the  tumor  it  is  much  firmer,  and  is  known  as  a  fibro-lipnin& 
JJrander  ^'  desc'ribes  a  young  native  of  Manchuria,  North  China,  from  whom 
he  remove<l  a  fibro-li|K)ma  weighing  50  pounds.  The  p^rowtli  had  piwre*- 
ively  enlarged  for  eleven  years,  and  at  the  time  of  extirpation  hung  as  u 
enormous  mass  fn)m  beneath  the  left  scapula.  In  operating  the  tumor  bad 
to  b(;  swung  on  a  beam  (Fig.  241).  The  hemorrhage  was  slight  and  the 
patient  was  discharged  in  five  days. 

»  792,  Oct.,  1889.  b  631,  1870.  o  224,  Mareh  17,  18M. 
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The  true  lipoma  matt  be  distinguished  from  difFiise  accumulation?  of  &t 
indifleniiitpartsof  thebodyin  tlieiiame  way  that  fibroma  i?  diistinguished  fmin 
elephantiasis.  CircurascrilxKl  lipoma 
appears  aa  a  Iubnlatett  soft  tumor,  ruore 
or  less  movable,  lying  lienoath  the  skin. 
It  sometimes  reaches  enormous  size  and 
assumes  the  shape  of  a  pendulom  t^imor. 
Diffuse  lipoma,  oeeurring  in  the 
week,  oftai  j^ivi-s  the  jiatient  a  gro- 
t^'Mlue  and  ])wuliHr  appearanee  (Fig. 
242).  It  is  generally  found  in  men 
addicted  to   the   use   of  ateohol,   and 


occurs  between  thirty-five  and 

forty-five  years  of  age;  in  no 

case  has  general  obesitybeen  de- 
scribed.   In  one  of  Madelung's 

eases   u    large   lobe    extender  1 

downward   over  the    clavicle. 

The  growth  has  been  found  la-- 

tween  the  lurj-nx  and  the  pliar- 

}Tix.    Black '  reports  a  remark- 
able cawe  f)f  fatty  tumor  in  a 

child  one  year  and  five  months 

old  which  filled  the  whole  al>- 

doniinal  cavity,  weighing  nine 

pounds  and  two  ouiicee,     Chi- 

pault*'  raenlions  a  laseof  lipo- 
ma of  the  jiarietal  region,  ol)- 

ser\-ed  l»y  Hotter.      This  mnn- 

8tr(^)ns  growth  (Fig.  243)  was 

three    feet    three  inches   long, 

desn-nding  to  the   knees.     It 

hiul  itA  origin  in  the  left  parietal 

region,  and  «-as  covered  by  the 

skin  of  the  whole  left  side  of     fis.  m8.-i*i  iwb«17  jhu.  «( i^«  w.a,  mNiupir  .^^iwndn-MU 

the   face   an<l    fnreh«ul.     The  .^«t™drf). 

left  «ir  was  plainly  visible  in  the  upper  third  of  the  growtli. 

Chondroma,  or  enchondroma,  is  a  cartilaginous  tumor  ix«urring  jmnci- 
•  !WS,  lf(TM,  i.,  491.  I  La  MW.  Modonie,  Dot  11.  1«& 


Figure  244  reprcwnts  nn  enchondpoir 
of  the  thiuub.  Multiple  onchondromata 
(Fig.  245)  are  most  peculiar,  and  may 
attain  enormous  oizes.  Whittaker" 
dfscribes  a  farmer  of  forty  who  ex- 
hibited [wculiar  tumors  of  the  fingers, 
which  he  calls  multiple  osteoeechon- 
dromatit.  His  family  history  was  nega- 
tive. He  stated  that  at  an  early  age 
he  receiveii  a  stroke  of  lightning,  which 
rendered  him  unconscious  for  some  time. 
He  knows  of  nothing  else  that  could  be 
in  pojisible  relation  with  his  present 
oiindition.  Nine  months  after  this  ac- 
cident there  was  noticed  an  eulai^ement 
of  the  middle  joint  of  the  little  finger, 
and  nl)out  the  same  time  an  enlarge- 
ment on  tin-  middle  finger.  Gradually 
all  the  joints  of  the  right  hand  became 
involved.     The  enlargement  increased 

Tij,  -IT    H,  ,1....  '^';'^'|'^'''^'J^f"'""  "f  I''"  "«[«'*       so  that  at  the  age  of  twelve  they  were 
of  the  size  of  walnuts,  and  at  this  time 

the  patient  begiui  to  notice  the  same  process  developing  in  the  left  hand. 


B  lutentationol  Med.  Uageziue,  Philodelpbia,  Feb.,  1884. 


A 
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The  growths  coDtinuod  to  develop,  new  modules  appcaritifi;,  uutil   tlie  fingers 

presented  the  app4.>arance  of  uodulatwl  potatoes. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  of  the  fibio- 
cartilugiuouH  tumors  is  the  "mixed  carti- 
laginoua"  tumor  of  Paget,  which  grows 
in  the  interstitial  tissues  of  the  parotid 
gland,  and  »>metimes  attains  enormous  size 
Matas"  presented  the  photograph  of  a 
nogress  having  an  enormous  fibroma  gK>W- 
iug  from  the  hit  parotid  r^on  {Fig.  24(5) ; 
ami  there  is  a  photograpii  of  a  siinihir  nise 
in  ilip  Mutter  Museum  of  the  College  of 
Physicians,  Philndeliihia. 

The  hyaline  enehondroma  is  of  slow 
growth,  but  amy  at  times  assume  Immense 
prop«irtiouH,  as  is  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing illustration  (Fig.  247),  given  by  War- 
ren, of  a  jmtient  in  whom  the  growtJi  vraa 
in  the  scapula. 

In  1824  there  is  quoted''  the  descrii*- 
tion  of  a  )>eenliar  growth  which,  though 
not  dftinitcly  described,  may  be  spoken  of 
here.  It  was  an  enormous  ency^ed  tumor, 
springing  from  the  clavicle  of  a  Vcronwse 
noblemau.  Contrary  to  general  expecta- 
tions it  was  succeasfuUy  removed  by  Por- 
talnpi,  a  surgeon  of  Venice.  It  wcig^ied 
57  ]x>unds,  biing  20J  inches  long  and  30 
inches  in  circun\fercnce.  It  is  faid  this 
tumor  fdllowwl  the  reception  of  a  wound. 
Among  ihe  benign  bone  tumors  are 
exostoses — hiiniok)gcius  outgrowthii  iliffep- 
ing  from  hyi>ertrophics,  as  they  only  in- 
volve u  limited  [xirt  of  the  circumfepenee. 
W'hen  develupnietital,  originating  in  chtld- 
IioihI,  the  outgniniihs  may  be  found  ou  aiiy 
purt  of  tlie  skeletou,  and  upon  many  imd 
generally  symmetric  parts  at  the  same 
time,  us  is  shown  in  Figure  248. 
Barwcll'  had  a  easi-  of  a  ^rl  with  .'18  exostoses.     Eriehsen''  mentions  a 

young   man    of   twenty-<ine   with    15    groups   of    symmetric    exosbjees    ia 

various  portions  of  the  body ;  they  were  spongy  or  cauoellous  in  nature. 
>  5113,  Fell.,  ISM.  l>  470,  1S24,  26.  •>  476,  1661,  ii.,  U6.  ^  476,  laW. 


f&ce  known  as  anakhre  or  goandron  (gros-nez).  It  Is  so  common  that 
about  one  per  cent,  of  tlie  natives  of  certain  villages  on  the  Ivory  Coast, 
"West  Africa,  are  suliject  to  it  As  a  rule  the  earliest  symptoma  in  child- 
hood ure :  more  or  less 
persistent  headaehe,  par- 
ticularly frontal,  sanguine- 
ous and  punilent  discharge 
from  the  nostrils,  and  the 
fonnation  of  symmetric 
swellings  the  size  of  an 
almond  lu  the  r^ion  of 
the  nasal  processes  of  the 
superior  maxilla.  The 
cartilage  does  not  seem  to 
be  involved,  and,  although 
it  is  not  HO  stated,  the  nasal 
duct  appears  to  remain  in- 
tact. The  headache  and  discharge  continue  for  a  year,  and  the  swelling  con- 
tinually increases  through  life,  although  the  symptoms  gradually  disappear,  the 
■  Archiv  Tiir  KUniache  Chirargie,  Berlin,  IB93. 
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skin  not  becoming  iuvolved,  and  no  pain  being  pretient.  It  has  been  noticed 
in  young  chimpanzees.  The  illuiitration  (Fig.  250)  represente  a  man  of  forty 
who  suffered  from  the  disease  sinoe  puberty.     Pressure  on  the  eyeball  had 


started  and  tlie  native  sai 
sight.     Figure  2.51  sliows 


he  expected  that  io  two  years  he  would  lose  his 
n  analogous  txtndition,  called  by  Hutcbin^n  sym- 
metric osteomatti  of  the  Dii»al  processes 
of  the  maxilla.    His  patient  was  a  native 
of  Great  Britain. 

Ani'-ng  nennmiata,  multiple  neuro- 
fibroma is  of  ifinsidcrable  interest, 
chiefly  for  tlie  extent  of  general  involve- 
ment. According  to  Senn.Heu.-'intrer  re- 
,^  •  -  cords  the  case  of  a  sailor  of  twenty-three 
in  whom  all  tlif  nerves  were  affected  by 
numerous  ninlular  enlargements.  Not 
a  uerve  in  the  entire  body  was  found 
normal.  The  enlargement  was  caused 
by  increase  in  the  connective  tissue,  the 
axis-oylindors  Ix'ing  normal.  In  this 
case  there  was  neither  pain  nor  tcnder- 
nesa.  1  rmlilen  reiwrts  the  ease  ol  a 
girl  of  twcnty-fivL-  who,  during  convalescence  from  variobi,  l)ecame  paraplt^c, 
and  during  this  time  multiple  neuromata  appeared.  At  the  ixistmortem  more 
than  a  tliousand  tumors  were  found  affecting  not  only  the  peripheral  branches 
and  tJie  sympathetic,  but  also  the  cranial  nerves  and  the  piifumogiistnc 
Under  the  microscope  these  tumors  showed  an  increase  in  the  interfuse! ciilar 
as  well  as  perivascular  libers,  but  the  ner\'e-fibeT8  were  not  increased  in  sice 


Fig.  2S].-.S7iiinwliiD 


l."!!!!!)!!]!]]  d«  HOTJUl). 


or  nnmlKT.     Virchow  collected   30  cases  of  multiple  neum6bromata.     Io 
one  case  he  fniml  -'tOO,  in  another  from  800  to  1000  tumors. 

Plexiform  neuroma  is  always  congenital,  and  is  found  most  frequently 
in  the  temporrd  region,  the  neck,  and  the  sides  of  the  face,  but  almfMt  any 
part  of  the  iMxly  may  be  affected.     ChristM  reports  two  cases  in  which  the 


NEUBOMATA. 


: 

SAUNDERS' 
MEDICAL  HAND-ATLASES. 

a  view  of  the  txlr»otdiatry  succtsi  atteidinj 

AtUies,  Mr.  Ssunders  has  contracted  with  th 
pobUiho-  of  the  original  German   edition  fo 

ONE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND 
COPIES 

moux  underUking;,  the  publisher  has  been  en 

colored  plates,  making  these  books  even  hand 
somer  and  more  complete  than  was  originally 
mlended.  Jitjtjtjtjijitjljl^jt 
As  an  indication  of   the  great  practical  value 

vitb  which  they  have   been  received  by  the 
medical   profession,    it   shouU    he   noted    tha 

The  Medical  Department  of  the 
U.  S.  Army 

bas  adopted  the  "Allai  of  Opeeative  Surgery" 
i  its  standard,  and   has  ordered   the   book   in 

egimenta  and  army  poit^   J^    J^    Jt    Jt    jt 

Tietze  ■  deacribw  si  woman  of  twenty-seven  who  exbibite<l  a  marked  type 
I  of  plexiform  neurofibroma  (Fig.  253),  The  gixiwth  was  simply  excised 
I  and  recovery  was  promptly  eflFeoted. 

■  Arcliiv  fUr  kliniache  Chirargie,  Berlin.  I8!I3. 
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thirty,  tlie  same  author  successfully  performed  a  liip-amputation  for  a  large 
sarcoma  of  the  left  femur.  The  removed  member  was  sent  entire  to  the 
Army  Medioal  MuiU^um  at  Washington  (Fig,  2-57). 

The  fatality  and  incurability  of  mali^ant  growths  has  done  much  to 
stimnlate  daring  and  marvelous  o{)crations  in  surgery.  Tlie  utter  hopeless- 
ness of  the  case  juslififs  almost  any  meana  of  relief,  and  many  of  the  ^-iaceral 
operations,  resections  of  functional  oiyans,  and  extraordinary  amputations  tliat 

J  never  dreami-d  oi'  in  the  early  history  of  medicine  are  to-day  not  only 
feasible  and  justifiable,  but  even  peremptorily  demanded. 

•  I.iterii!ili..nnl  MimI.  Muci.itiiic-,  PliilmlrOphm,  Mny.  1892. 
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Varicose  veins  sometimes  become  so  enlai^ed  an<]  distorted  as  to  aiinv- 
latr  tilt'  ap[R'iiraii('f  of  one  varicose  tuuior.  Adaniti'  describes  a  wiridust** 
of  coiigi^niUil  dilatation  ol'  tlie  arteries  and  veins  in   the   right   lower  liiiA, 

aceiimpaniefl  by  an  uiiu^toiDi.ic'U  witii  thf 

iniurior  of  the  os  calois.  The  afletlid 
ihiirli  eseeeJed  the  other  in  size  Wiof- 
tliinl,  all  the  veins  Iwing  immai»J,T 
sucliwl  and  distorted.  The nrteries  wm 
;iis<>  distorted  and  coiihl  I>e  feh  pul-'abi^ 
ill!  over  the  limb.  The  patient  ditd*! 
lliirty  from  nipture  of  the  aiieuri'*m, 

Al)be  ""  sliowa  a  peculiar  aneurysoul 
varix  of  the  finger  in  a  boy  of  nine  (Fif. 
258).  When  a  balK"  the  patient  hail,i« 
the  dorsum  of  the  little  finger,  a  gnill 
nevus,  which  was  quiescent  for  mant 
years.  Ho  received  a  deep  eat  ut  tit 
base  of  the  thumb,  and  immediately  aftif 
this  accident  the  nevus  l>egan  to  enlaip 
rapidly.  But  for  the  lot^l  aneumnnl 
)ndition  would  have  I>een  dia^i(H<eiI  at 
angioma,  but  as  a  bruit  could  be  heard  over  the  entire  mas^  it  was  callol  in 
aneurysmal  varix,  because  it  was  believed  there  was  a  conneotiou  betwfcu  i 


\x  or  tiaaa  (Abbe). 


thrill  at  the  point  of  the  sear  the  t 


rather  larc;e  artery  and  a.  vein  close  to  the 
reported "  of  cirwiid  tumor  of  the  ear  of  a  b< 
the  appearance  before  and  after  operation. 
•  491,  1858,  i.,  189.        i>  150,  March,  1894. 


There  is  a  riirioos  cm» 
of  thirteen.    Figure  259  d 


ANEURYSM. 
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Jessop "  recortis  a  remarkable  case  of  multiple  aneurysm.  Tliw  case 
Fwaa  jnirtk'iilarly  interesting  as  it  was  accompaniwl  by  a  [w>stnioi-t«in  txami- 
I  nation.  Pye-Smith''  reports  an  extremely  interesting  case  in  which  death 
I  occurred  from  traumatic  aneurysm  of  an  alwrrant  subclavian  artery.  The 
I  patient  fell  from  a  height  of  28  feet,  lost  consciousness  for  a  few  minutes,  bnt 
I  Boon  rfcovpre*!  it,  Tliere  was  nt)  evidence  of  any  fracture,  hut  the  man  suf- 
I  fijrwl  greatly  from  dyspnea,  pain  l)etweeu  the  shoidders,  and  collapse.  Tlie 
Bbreath-sounds  on  auscultation  and  the  difficulty  in  swallowing  led  to  the 
ItH'lief  that  one  of  the  bronchi  was  blocked  by  the  pressure  of  a  hematoma. 
f'Dysi)nea  continued  to  increase, 


land  eighteen  days  after  admis- 

I  mon  the  man  wa<4  in  greiit  dis- 

■tress,  very  little  air  entering  the 

Eohest.     He  had  no  pulse  at  the 

[right  wrist,  and  Pye-Smith  was 

t-tinableto  feel  either  the  temporal 

ft'Or  carotid  beats  on  the  right  side, 

tslthough  these  vessels  were  felt 
mlsatiug  on  the  left  side.  Laryn- 
^tomy  was  done  with  the  hope 
'  removing  a  foreign  btidy,  hut 
the  man  died  on  the  tenth  dtiy. 
A  postmortem  examination  dis- 
closed the  existence  of  an  aber- 
rant right  subclavian  artery  in 
the  {Ntstcrior  mediastinum,  and 
this  was  the  si^at  of  ii  truumatic 
aneurysm  tliat  had  ru|)turL-<l  into 
the  esophagus. 

Relative  to  the  size  of  an 
aneurysm,  M'arreu  '^  reiHJrted  a 
case  of  the  ubdominal  aorta  whicli 
commenced  at  the  origin  of  tlie 
celiac  axis  and  passeil  on  to  the 
surfaces  of  the  psoas  and  iliac  mut^l 
The  total  length  of  the  aneurysm  was  19  i 
circumference. 

A  peculiar  sequence  of  an  aortic  aneurysm  is  perforation  of  the  ster- 
num or  rib,  Webb ''  mentions  an  Irish  woman  who  died  of  aneurysm  of  the 
aorta,  which  had  perforated  the  sterniun,  the  orifice  being  plugged  by  a  lai^ 
clot     He  quotes  17  similar  cases  which  he  has  collected  as  («curring  from 

*  178,  November  17,  1894.  b  Qnarterly  Mediail  Joanial.  April,  18S5. 

0  New  Eugluud  Q.  J.  Med.  aod  Sc.,  Boston,  1842-43,  i.,  25G.  •■  134,  Oct.,  16M. 


f,  descending  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh, 
and  it  measured  18  inches  iu 
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1749  to  1^74,  apci  notes  that  one  of  tbe  patients  lived  Beveu  weeks  after  tlie 
rtipttire  of  tlio  anedrvsnial  sac. 

Large  Uterine  Tumors. — Before  the  meeting  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  hild  in  AViii-liiiigton,  D.  C,  1891,  Mclntj-re'  reported  a  case  of 
great  interest,  Tlic  jmtient,  a  woman  of  thirty-eight,  five  feet  oj  inches  in 
height,  coars*',  with  niascnlinL-  features,  having  hair  on  her  iipj>er  lip  unil  chin, 
and  weigtiing  199^  jMninds,  was  found  in  a  poor-house  in  Trenton,  Mis»oari, 


1  Xov.'inlic 


■21!,    |S!H 


Miir.T 


Icissal  growtli  of  the  ubtlomt-n. 
The  accompany inj;  illustrulion 
is  from  a  photograph  which 
wag  tjikcn  at  tlie  time  of  tlie 
first  interview  (Fig.  2tS0). 
The  nx^asurement^  made  at  the 
time  were  a»  followB :  circum- 
tercnco  at  the  largest  part, 
just  below  the  umbilicus,  SO 
inches  ;  circuuifcn.'nuc  just  bo- 
low  the  niamuue,  3d  inches ; 
from  tho  xiphoid  mrtilaf^  to 
thcsymphysis  puhisg.TJ  indies, 
not  including  the  appfmliim, 
which  is  sliown  in  the  picture. 
Percussion  sut;gcstt.d  u  fluid 
within  a  sac  The  uterus  was 
ili-iiwn  up  to  the  extent  of  fnuii 
\1  to  14  incites.  The  womau 
wulki-<l  with  great  dillit-ulty 
anil  with  a  waahllitig  gait, 
landing  far  backward  the 
Ix'ttiT  111  keep  "  the  ecnli-r  of 
gravity  within  the  !«!«■,"  and 
lo  enulilc  lu-r  to  sustain  the 
enormous  weight  of  tl>e  alido- 
mcii.  8he  was  c<iiTi|K-IU-d  to 
pa«8  her  urine  while  standing.  Attempts  bad  U-cn  nmdo  six  iind  two  yeare 
Im  fore  to  tn]i  this  wnntuii,  hut  otdy  a  few  drops  of  blood  followeil  si'vcnl 
thrusts  of  a  latge  tj>ocar.  A  diagnosis  was  nuide  of  multiliN-nlar  ovarian  cyst 
or  (.Hh-miitous  myoma  <)f  tlic  uterus,  and  on  the  morning  of  Dee*'ml)er  7, 
1H90,  an  operation  wiih  {x-rronncd.  .Vn  incision  14  inches  in  U'nglh  wae 
first  niiide  in  the  limit  nlha,  Ix'low  the  nmbilicus,  and  atWwanl  exiendi>d  up 
to  the  xiphoid  curtilage.  The  hemorrhnge  from  the  iilHlominal  wall  wvs 
very  fre*-,  anil  llic  I'nonrion-ly  distcudc<l  vessels  required  the  upplication  of  o 
•  Western  Medical  JuutubI,  Fort  Scwtl,  Kan.,  J«u..  IHW. 


UTERINE   TUMORS. 


ft  Dumber  of  prcssurc-forcepa.      Adhusioiis  were  found  almc»st  cvertwherp, 

\k  most  difficult  to  niaiiage  being  tboeo  of  the  liver  iiiut  diiiphragm.     The 

Voad  ligaoiciitfi  and  Fallopian  tubes  were  ligattxl  ou  either  side,  the  tumor 

irned  out,  the  thick,  heavy  pedicle  transfixed  and  ligated,  luid  the  enormous 

[Towtli  cut  away.     After  operation  the  woman  was  immediately  placed  ou 

ttatform  scales,  and  it  was  found  that  she  had  lost  93^  jwunds.     Unfortunately 

be  patient  developed  symptoms  of  septicemia  and  died  on  the  iiflh  day.     In 

Doking  over  the  literature  on  this 

object  Mclntyre  found  no  mention 

(f  any  solid  tumor  of  this  size  hav- 

bg  been  removed.     On    April   18, 

[881,  Keith,  late  of  EiliuburKh,  now 

»f  London,  successfully  removed  an 

idematous  myoma,  together  with  the 

Items,   which   wi»   42    pounds   in 

peight.     In  a  recent  work  Tiut '  rc- 

Darks  t  hat  the  Iat^:cst  utenne  mj  oma 

rhich  he  ever  removed  weighed  b8 

lounds,  and  adds  that  it  grew  after 
menopause,     Mclntyre  lielieves 

liiothis  tumor,  weighing  93  J  pounds, 
is  the  largest  yet  repi>rt<Ml  Fa-st- 
man ''  reports  the  removal  of  a  fibroid 
tumor  of  the  uterus  weighing  60 
pounds.  The  patient  recovered  from 
the  oiK-ration  (Fig.  261). 

It  is  (juite  possible  for  a  fibrocyst 
of  the  uterus  U>  attain  an  enormous 
size,  equaling  the  ovarian  cysts. 
Stockard  '  describes  an  instance  of 
this  nature  in  a  negress  of  fiftj',  the 
mother  of  several  children.  About 
twelve  years  before  a  cyst  in  tlie 
right  iliac  region  was  tapped.     The 

woman  presented  the  following  ap-  (siookmrdi. 

pearanee  (Fig,  262) :  The  navel  hung  below  her  knees,  and  the  skin  near 
the  umbilicus  resembled  that  of  an  elephant.  The  abtlomen  in  its  largest  cir- 
cumference measured  68  inches,  and  27  inches  from  the  ensiform  cartjlage  to 
the  umbilicus.  The  umbilicus  was  five  inches  in  diameter  and  three  inches  in 
length.  Eight  gallons  and  seven  pints  of  fluid  wore  removed  by  tapping,  much 
remaining.  The  whole  tumor  weighed  136  ptmnds.  Death  from  exhaustion 
followed  on  the  sixth  day  after  the  tapping. 


'  "DiseuRes  of  Women  and  .^Uioniinal  Surgery," 
b  No.  Amer.  Pnuit..  Sept.,  1803,  387. 


0  53y,  .lug.  16,  1B84. 
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Ovarian  cysts,  of  which  by  far  the  gnater  nurabor  are  of  the  glandular 
variety,  fumi  extrt'iiiely  large  taiuors  ;  ovarian  (Irnpsie?  of  enormous  dimen- 
sions art-  reconlwl  repeatedly  throughout  medi<aU  literature.  Anjong  the 
older  writ<'rs  Fiinl  '  uieDtiuDH  an  instance  of  ovarian  dropsy  from  which,  by 
repeated  operations,  278IJ  pints  of  water  were  drawn.  Martineau '' d<»crtbee 
a  remarkable  case  of  twenty-five  years'  duration,  in  winch  80  iMrac^ntcses 
were  performed  and  6630  pints  of  fluid  were  withdrawn.  In  one  year  alone 
495  pints  were  withdntwu.     Tozzetti '' mentionrt  an  ovarian  tumor  weighing 


Fig.  IM.-Larp-  oY.rlmn  ryn.  ""Igl'lfB  UB  i-iiirnl>  IS.  V.  Mwt  Jourunli. 


150  pounds.  Morand  *"*  speaks  of  an  ovarian  cyst  from  which,  in  ten  months, 
427  jKxinds  of  fluiil  wen-  witlidrawn.  Tliere  are  old  recordw  of  tultal  cysts 
weighing  over  IIHI  pounds.  Nomiand ''  sjieaks  of  an  ovary  d<^nenitiiig  into 
a  scirrhous  mass  weigiiing  od  pounds.  Among  recent  operations  Briddon* 
dcscriW-s  the  removal  of  an  ovarian  cyst  which  weighed  152  ptmmU,  death 
resulting.     Helmulli'  mentions  an  ovarian  cyst  from  which,  in  12  tappingi^ 


"  itocmllii,  priiua  et  i 
«  687.  Fell.  8,  1890. 


!•  029.  1748.  «1. 
■1483.  T.  »viii..  3ea 
f  HomcBopalh.  Jour,  of  ObatcL,  N.  T^  li«l-86. 
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i59  pounds  of  fluid  were  withdrawn.  Delivery  was  effected  by  instrumental 
The  tumor  of  70  pounds  was  removed  and  death  followed.  McGilli- 
cuddy'  meatioiis  a  case  of  ovarian  cyst  containing  132  pounds  of  fluid.  The 
patient  was  a  woman  of  twenty-eight  whose  alKlomen  at  the  umbilicus  meas- 
ured 69  inches  in  circumference  and  47  Inches  from  the  sternum  to  the  pubes. 
Before  the  operation  the  great  tumor  hung  down  as  far  as  the  knees,  the 
abdominal  wall  chafing  the  tliighs.  Figure  263  shows  the  appearance  of 
a  large  ovarian  cyst  weighing  149  pounds.  The  emaciation  of  the  subject 
is  particularly  noticeable.  Reifsnyder''  describes  a  native  Chinese  woman 
affected  with  an  ovarian  tumor  seen  at  the  Margaret  Williamson  Hospital  at 
Shanghai.  She  was  four  feet  eight  inclies  in  height,  and  twenty-five  years  of 
age.  The  tumor  had  been  growing  for  six  years  until  the  circumference  at 
the  umbilicus  measured  live  feet 
7f  inches ;  88  quarts  of  fluid 
were  drawn  off  and  the  woman 
recovered.  In  the  Collie  of 
Physicians,  Philadelphia,  there 
are  photographs  (Figs.  264  and 
265)  of  this  case,  with  an  in- 
scription saying  that  the  patient 
was  a  young  Chinese  woman 
who  measured  but  four  feet 
eight  inches  in  height,  while  her 
girth  was  increased  by  an  ova- 
rian cyst  to  five  feet  9J  inches. 
The  tumor  was  removed  and 
weighed  182J  pounds;  it  con- 
tained 22  gallons  of  fluid.  Fig- 
ure 26-5  shows  the  appearance  of 
the  woman  two  months  after  the 

operation,  when  the  girth  was  reduced  to  normal.  Stone"  performed  ovariot- 
omy on  a  girl  of  fifteen,  removing  a  tumor  weighing  81 J  jxiuiids.  Ranney'' 
speaks  of  the  successful  removal  of  a  unilocular  tumor  weighing  95  pounds  ; 
and  Wall '  tells  of  a  death  after  removal  of  an  ovarian  tumor  of  the  same 
weight,  Rodenstein'  portrays  (Fig.  266)  the  appearance  of  a  patient  of 
forty-five  after  death  from  an  enonnous  glandular  ovarian  cystoma.  The 
tumor  was  three  feet  high,  covered  the  breasts,  extended  to  the  knees,  and 
weighed  146  jiounds.  Kelly  speaks  of  a  cyst  weighing  116  pounds  ;  Keith  * 
one  of  89J  pounds; Gregory ,■"  80  jwunds  ;  Boerstler, '  65  pounds  ;  Bixby,J 
70  pounds ;  and  Alston ''  a  tumor  of  70  pounds  removed  in  the  second  opera- 
tion of  ovariotomy. 


•  121,  April,  1825. 
«230,  1878. 
t609,  1885. 


1>  125,  April,  1896. 
fl25,  1879,  lii.,  315. 
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Dayot  •  roportti  the  removal  of  an  enormouB  ovarian  cyst  from  a  girl  rf 
Bevenleen.  The  tumur  had  Iteen  present  three  years,  but  the  patient  and  ba 
family  refused  an  ojieration  until  the  size  of  the  tumor  alarmed  tLan. 
Its  lai^jest  circumference  was  five  feet  11  inches.  The  distance  from  ti» 
xiphoid  to  the  symphysis  pubis  was  three  feet.  The  tumor  was  covmil 
with  veins  the  size  of  the  little  finger  (Fi^j.  2ti7).  Tlie  apex  of  the  bean 
was  pushed  to  the  3d  interspace  and  tlie  umbilicus  had  dlf^appenre^l.  Tiwn 
were  (i.">  ([uarts  uf  a  tliick.  liruwn  fluid  in  the  tumor.  The  patient  r*s»vrrrj 
in  twcuty-fivc  days, 

Cullingwurth '"  of  St.  Thimias  H««?- 
pitiil,  London,  succt-twrully  remnvrtl 
fiv)ni  ji  girl  of  sixteen  nu  o\-iiriflu  rvft 
weighing  over  HO  |>oiinds.  The  ja- 
titiit  was  admitted  to  tlie  hnspital  Ajiril 
;in,  1895.  She  gave  a  histon  .rf  » 
single  menstruation,  which  took  pl*rr 
ill  ^hirch  or  April,  IHUS,  and  sud 
tliat  ill  tlie  latter  mimth  she  uotiod 
that  she  was  grtjwing  large.  She  wtu 
tapped  iit  Christmas,  1893,  when  i 
large  quantity  of  fluid  ■was  riMuoii'ed, 
!ind  i^rain  in  February,  1894,  ; 
lliinl  time  in  May,  1894,  but  v 
iiMi'fiil  ivMilts,  For  the  |irevioiis  4 
monllis  slie  hail  been  almost  cntiifK 
Iwdriddcn  het^use  of  the  great  gin-nf 
the  tumor.  There  were  mi  i^ymptonii 
ndlrring  to  the  bindder  ami  m-mm. 
At  tlie  time  she  entere<l  tlir  lio^pilol 
she  was  much  enjaeiatod,  the  eye?  win 
siinkeu,  and  her  eheeks  hiid  a  livid  hni. 
Fig.  i63.-s»njo.romiiniwoinonii.i,an.^r.,pefaii<,n  Tile  ch est  was  thin  and  the  lowwribs 
wore  everted  ;  duln<>ss  Ixptn  at  the 
lower  border  of  the  3d  cartilage,  and  the  apex-beat  was  l>est  felt  in  tlw 
tliird  space.  Liver-dnlness  bt^m  at  the  4th  rib  cartilage  in  the  nipple  Vint. 
The  abdomen  was  enormously  distended,  and  covered  by  large  veins  ranniDf 
frtira  l»eU>w  upward  to  the  thorax.  About  3^  inches  alxjve  the  umbthne 
there  was  a  sulcus  with  its  convexity  downward.  There  was  duluess  overth* 
whole  alwlomen,  except  at  the  sides  parallel  with  the  lumbar  .spines,  and  » 
resonant  band  over  the  stomach.  The  greatest  girth  was  54J  inehi«.  Br 
vaginal  examination  the  cervix  was  found  ti]  he  pulled  up  and  oblitera(Bd|] 
tlie  anterior  vaginal  wall  was  bulged  downward  by  iJie  tuioor.  On  Ma]r| 
•  164,  Sept.,  1893 ;  quoted  124,  1SS4,  xxix,  710.  »<  476,  Jun«  1,  leSL  i 
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abdominal  section  was  performed.  An  incision  eight  inches  long  was  mode  in 
the  mid-line  of  the  abdomen.  A  isystic  tumor,  formed  of  small  cysts  in  its 
upper  part  and  of  somewhat  larger  ones  in  tlie  lower  part,  was  revealed.  It 
was  adherent  to  the  abdominal  wall,  liver,  spleen,  and  omentum.  The  adhc- 
aiom;  were  separated  and  the  cyst  tupped  with  u  lai^  trocar,  and  then  the 


septa  between  the  cysts  were  broken  down  with  the  fingers.    The  pedicle  was 

EBther  email  imd  was  tied  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  turaorwas  removed.     Its 

»t  of  origin  wjis  the  left  ovarj'.    The  right  ovarv  anil  the  uterus  were  healthy, 

'  but  poorly  devclojied.     The  tumor  weiglit-d  l>etweeu  *<0  and  90  pounds, — the 


-•-  i^RiiW"— i*nie 


patient  having  weigbed  170  pounds  on  the  night  l)efore  the  operation, 
and  79J  pounds  a  week  after  the  opersition.  Alarming  syrapt*>ms  of  col- 
lapse were  present  during  the  niglit  after  tlie  operation,  but  the  patient  re- 
sponded to  Btimulatjon  by  hypodermic  injeetions  of  ^l^  grain  of  sttychnin 
and  of  brandy,  aud  after  the  first  twenty-four  hours  the  recovery  was  unin- 
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torniptecl.  Cullingwortb  thinks  that  the  most  interesting  points  in  the 
an* :  the  age  of  the  patient,  the  enormous  size  of  the  tumor,  and  the  advice 
given  by  the  surgeon  who  first  attended  the  patient  (insisting  that  no  opera- 
tion should  be  performed).  This  case  shows  anew  the  uselessness  of  tapping 
ovarian  evsts. 

In  the  records  of  enormous  dropsies  much  material  of  interest  is  to  be 
found,  and  a  few  of  the  most  interesting  cases  on  record  will  be  cited.  In  the 
older  times,  when  the  knowledge  of  the  etiolog}'  and  pathology  of  dropsies  was 
obscure,  we  find  the  records  of  the  most  extraordinary  crises.  Before  the 
Royal  S<K'iety,  in  174G,  Glass  of  Oxford*  read  the  report  of  a  case  of  preter- 
natural size  of  the  abdomen,  and  stated  that  the  drojxsy  was  due  to  the  ab- 
sence of  one  kidney.  The  circumference  of  the  abdomen  was  six  feet  four 
inches,  and  the  distance  from  the  xiphoid  to  the  os  pubis  measured  four  feet 
\  inch.  In  this  remarkable  case  30  gallons  of  fluid  were  drawn  ofl^  from  the 
abdomen  after  death.  Bartholinus^  mentions  a  dropsy  of  120  pounds ;  and 
Grockelius  one  of  180  pounds  ;  there  is  recorded  ^  an  instance  of  a  dropsy  of  149 
pounds.  There  is  an  old  record  **  of  a  woman  of  fifty  who  had  suffered  from 
ascites  for  thirty  years.  She  had  been  punctured  154  times,  and  each  time 
about  20  pints  were  drawn  off.  During  each  of  two  pregnancies  she  was 
punctured  three  or  four  times  ;  one  of  her  children  was  still  living.  It  has 
bei»n  sjiid  ^^  that  there  was  a  case  in  Paris  of  a  person  who  was  punctured 
300  times  for  ascites.  Scott  ®  reports  a  case  of  ascites  in  which  928  pints  of 
water  were  drawn  off  in  24  successive  tappings,  from  February,  1777,  to  May, 
1778.  Quotcnl  by  Hufeland,  Van  Wy  mentions  1256  pounds  of  fluid  beii^ 
dniwn  from  the  abdomen  of  a  woman  in  five  years.  Kaltschmid '  describes 
a  case  of  ascites  in  which,  in  12  paracenteses,  500  pounds  of  fluid  were  re- 
moNTil.  In  1721  Morand  reported  two  cases  of  ascites  in  one  of  which,  by 
the  means  of  57  jiaracenteses,  970  pounds  of  fluid  were  drawn  off  in  twenty- 
two  months.  In  the  other  case  1708  pounds  of  fluid  issued  in  ten  months. 
Tlu»n»  is  a  n»conl  of  484  pounds  of  "  pus "  being  discharged  during  a 
dropsy.*^ 

The  Philosophical  Tmnsactions  contain  the  account  of  a  case  of  hydro- 
nephrosis in  which  then*  were  240  [x^unds  of  water  in  the  sac.  There  are 
s(»veral  cases  on  nH\>nl  in  which  ovarian  dropsies  have  weighed  over  100 
{KHinds  ;  and  Blanehanl  mentions  a  uterine  dn>j>sy  of  80  pounds. 

The  Epheinerides  (contains  an  acc*ount  of  a  case  of  hydrocephalus  in 
which  then'  wen*  24  [>ounds  of  fluid,  and  similar  «ist»s  have  been  noted. 

Klliotson ''  n'|K>rts  what  he  calls  the  largt\'^t  quantity  of  pus  from  the  liver 
on  reconl.  llis  jwitient  was  a  man  of  thirty-eight,  a  victim  of  hydatid  dis- 
ease of  the  liver,  from  whom  he  withdn^w  one  g:illon  of  offensive  material 

•  <»\>1».  l74:J-r»0,  l(«().  ^  110.  i.,  ob8.,  viiL  c  282,  1731,  227. 

J  HuU.  <les  S<it»iMva  MW.  I)ei>art.  do  TEure.  «  534,  1779,  440. 

t  282,  1738,  MM,  g  452,  Bjind  iv.,  601.  ^  476,  1831-^  L,  756. 
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i^eutaud  cites  a  case,  reitorted  by  Blaiiclwrd,-'''  in  which,  in  a  case  of  hydatid 
',  the  rttoDiuch  rcnitainfd  90  pounds  of  fluid. 
Ankylosis  of  the  articulations,  a  rare  and  curious  anomaly,  has  Iteen 
I  the  human  fetus  by  Kichand,  Joulin,  Bird,  and  Beconrt,      Ankylosis 
F  all  the  juiuts,  with  must-ular  ati-ophy,  gives 
iinibtiun    that  liaa    been    popularly 
etmed   *' ossified   man."     A   case   of  this 
tature  ia  described,"  the  patient  beinfi  a  raftfi- 
maa,  aged  seventeen,  who  aufl'cred  with  inflani- 
latory  aymptoms  of  the  right  great  toe,  wliicli 
Jwe re  followed   in  the  next  ten  years  by  \<V'  V  \-       !  ■ 

^sive  involvement  of  all  the  joiuts  o<'  lln  ^' 

fcxtFemities,  and  of  the  vertebne  and  temiM>j.  -  ,.    ,  '' 

ixillary    articulations,    with     accompauvinj  " , ,       "/ 

of  acute  articular  rheumatism.     At  tin  ^         ' 

BSge    of    thirty-one    the    pains    had    subside<l,  t   jksi 

Vleaving   him   completely   disabled.      All    the  B|W 

1  joints  except  the  fingers  and  toes  had  become  ^k  fata 

Eankyloeed,  and  from    nonusage   the   muscles  JwJP 

mbad   atmphied  (Fig.   268).     There   were   no  4i^ 

K'dislocationa,  anesthesia,  or  bedsores,  and  the      ^''a-  '-ien.— owin&i  man  (rrum  and  side 
§Tiecera  were  normal ;   there  were  apparently 

0  gouty  deposits,  as  an  cxaniinatiou  of  the  urine  was  negative. 
J.  R.  Bass,  the  well-known  "  o.ssified  man  "  of  the  dime  museums,  has  been 
mined  by  many  physicians,  and  was  quite  intelligent  and  cheerful  in  spite 
r  his  complete  ankylosis.     Figure  269  represents  his  appearance  in  1887. 
Perey''  ;ip('ak?  of  a  man  uametl  Simmire,  horn  in  17o'2,  who  at  the  age  of 


I  fiftwen  was  afflict«l  with  aukyloais  <jf  all   the  joiuts,  and  at  diS'ercnt  angles, 

I  He  wai*  unable  to  move  even  his  jaw,  and  his  teeth  had  to  be  extracted  in  order 

t  to  supply  him  with  uourishmeut.     Even  bis  ribs  were  aukylosed  ;  his  chest 

•  loternntioDalJonr.  ofSnrg.,  Feb.,  1889,  •■308,  iv.,  245. 
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puffcnl  up,  and  the  breathing  was  entirely  abdominal.  In  spite  of  his  infirmitieSy 
after  his  pains  had  ceased  he  lived  a  comparatively  comfortable  life.  His  diges- 
tion was  good,  and  his  excretory  functions  were  sufficient  Tlie  urine  always 
showed  phosphates,  and  never  the  slightest  sign  of  free  phosphoric  acid.  He 
still  retained  his  sexual  feeling,  and  occasionally  had  erections.  This  man 
died  in  1802  at  the  age  of  fifty,  asphyxia  being  the  precursor  of  death.  His 
skeleton  was  deposited  in  the  Museum  of  the  ficole  de  M^ecine  de  Paris. 
In  the  same  Museum  there  was  another  similar  skeleton,  but  in  this  subject 
there  was  motion  of  the  head  n\yon  the  first  vertebra,  the  lower  jaw  was  intact, 
and  the  clavicle,  arms,  and  some  of  the  digits  of  the  right  hand  were  mov- 
able. 

An  ossified  man  lias  been  recently  found  and  exhibited  to  the  Paris  Acad- 
emy of  Me<Ucine.  He  is  a  Roumanian  Jew  of  thirty  who  began  to  ossify 
twelve  years  ago,  first  up  the  right  side  of  his  back,  then  down  the  left  side. 
He  has  hardened  now  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  his  head  is  turned  to  the  left, 
and  the  jaws  are  ankylosed.  He  can  still  move  his  arms  and  1^  a  little 
with  great  difficulty. 

Akin  to  the  foregoing  condition  is  what  is  known  as  petrifaction  or 
ossification  of  portions  of  the  living  human  body  otlier  than  the  articula- 
tions. Of  the  older  writers  Hellwigius,^^*  Horstius,*®  and  Schurig*  speak 
of  [wtrifaction  of  the  arm.  In  the  Philosophical  Transactions  there  was  a 
case  rc»corded  in  which  the  muscles  and  ligaments  were  so  extensively  con- 
verted into  bone  that  all  the  joints  were  fixed,  even  including  the  vertebr», 
head,  and  lower  jaw.  In  a  short  time  this  man  was,  as  it  were,  one  single 
bone  from  his  head  to  his  knees,  the  only  joints  movable  being  the  right 
wrist  and  knee.  For  over  a  century  there  has  been  in  the  Trinity  College  at 
Dublin  the  skeleton  of  a  man  who  died  about  20  miles  from  the  city  of 
Cork.  The  muscles  about  the  scapula,  and  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium  (the 
glutei)  were  converted  into  great  masses  of  bone,  equal  to  the  original  muscles 
in  thickness  and  bulk.  Half  of  the  muscles  of  the  hips  and  thighs  were  con- 
verted into  bone,  and  for  a  long  time  this  specimen  was  the  leading  curiosity 
of  the  Dublin  Museum.^  In  the  Isle  of  Man,  some  years  ago,  there  was  a 
case  of  ossification  which  continued  progressively  for  many  years.  Before 
death  this  man  was  reduced  to  almost  a  solid  mass  of  bonv  substance.  With 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  toes  his  entire  frame  was  solidified.  He  was 
buried  in  Kirk  Andreas  Churchyard,  and  his  grave  was  strictly  guarded 
against  medical  men  by  his  friends,  but  the  IkkIv  wa^  finally  secured  and 
taken  to  Dublin  bv  Dr.  McCartnev.*^ 

Calculi. — In  reviewing  the  statistic^s  of  vesical  calculi,  the  strangest 
anomalies  in  their  size  and  weight  have  Ixi'n  noticed.  Among  the  older 
writers  the  largest  weights  have  been  found.  Jjc  Cat  speaks  of  a  calculus 
weighing  over  three  j)ounds,  and  Morand  is  accredited  with  having  seen  a 

•  '*  Lithologia,"  p.  69.  b  548,  I86I,  ii.,  470.  c  64S,  1861,  ii.,  382. 
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calculus  which  weighed  six  pounds.  In  his  statistics  in  1883  Cross  collected 
reports  on  704  stones,  and  remarked  that  only  nine  of  these  weighed  above 
four  ounces,  and  only  two  above  six,  and  that  with  the  last  two  the  patient 
succumbed.  Of  those  removed  successfully  Harmer  of  Norwich  reports  one 
of  15  ounces ;  Kline,  one  of  13  ounces  30  grains ;  Mayo  of  Winchester,  14 
ounces  two  drams;  Cheselden,  12  ounces;  and  Par6  in  1570  removed  a 
calculus  weighing  nine  ounces.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  remarks  that  the  largest 
stone  he  ever  saw  weighed  four  ounces,  and  that  the  patient  died  within  four 
hours  after  its  removal.  Before  the  Royal  Society  of  London  in  1684  Birch 
reported  an  account  of  a  calculus  weighing  five  ounces.  Fabricius  Hildanus 
mentions  calculi  weighing  20  and  21  ounces;  Camper,  13  ounces;  Foschini, 
19  ounces  six  drams;  (Jarmannus,  25  ounces;  Greenfield,  19  ounces;  He- 
berden,*  32  ounces;  Wrisberg,  20  ounces;  Launai,**  51  ounces;  licmer}^, '^^^ 
27  ounces ;  Paget,  in  Kuhn^s  Journal,  27  ounces  (from  a  woman) ;  Pauli,  19 
ounces ;  Rudolphi,  28  ounces ;  Tozzetti,  39  ounces ;  Threpland,  35  ounces ; 
and  there  is  a  record  of  a  calculus  weighing  over  six  pounds.^  There  is  pre- 
served in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  a  stone  weighing  34  ounces  taken 
from  the  bladder  of  the  wife  of  Thomas  Raisin,  by  Gutteridge,  a  surgeon  of 
Norwich.  This  stone  was  afterward  sent  to  King  Charles  II.  for  inspection. 
In  his  "  Journey  to  Paris "  Dr.  Lister  said  that  he  saw  a  stone  which 
weighed  51  ounces;  it  had  been  taken  from  one  of  the  religious  brothers  in 
June,  1690,  and  placed  in  the  H6pital  de  la  Charity.  It  was  said  that  the 
monk  died  after  the  operation.  There  is  a  record  of  **  a  calculus  taken  from 
the  bladder  of  an  individual  living  in  Aberdeen.  This  stone  weighed  two 
pounds,  three  ounces,  and  six  drams.  In  the  Hunterian  Museum  in  Lon- 
don there  is  a  stone  weighing  44  ounces,  and  measuring  16  inches  in  cir- 
cumference. By  suprapubic  operation  Duguise  removed  a  stone  weighing  31 
ounces  from  a  patient  who  survived  six  days.  A  Belgian  surgeon  by  the 
name  of  Uytterhoeven,^^^  by  the  suprapubic  method  extracted  a  concretion 
weighing  two  pounds  and  measuring  6  J  inches  long  and  four  wide.  Fr^re 
C6me  performed  a  high  operation  on  a  patient  who  died  the  next  day  after 
the  removal  of  a  24-ounce  calculus.  Verduc  mentions  a  «ileulus  weighing 
three  pounds  three  ounces.  It  was  said  that  a  vesical  calculus  was  seen  in  a 
dead  boy  at  St.  Edmund's  which  was  as  large  as  the  head  of  a  new-born 
child.  It  has  been  remarked  that  Thomas  Adams,  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-two,  had  in  his  bladder  at  the  time  of  his  death 
a  stone  which  filled  the  whole  cavity,  and  which  was  grooved  from  the  ureters 
to  the  urethral  opening,  thus  allowing  the  passage  of  urine.  Recent  records  of 
large  calculi  are  offered  :  by  Holmes,  25  ounces ;  Hunter,®  25  ounces  ;  Cayley,' 
29  ounces ;  Humphrys,«  33  ounces;  Eve,  44  ounces;  and  Janeway,**  51  ounces. 
Kirby  *  has  collected  reports  of  a  number  of  large  vesical  calculi. 

*  629,  li.  b  398,  i.,  548.  c  232,  1739. 
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Barton  *  speaks  of  stone  in  the  bladder  in  very  young  children.  There 
is  a  record  of  a  stone  at  one  month,**  and  another  at  three  years.®  Todd  *  de- 
scribes a  stone  in  the  bladder  of  a  child  of  sixteen  months.  May  •  removed 
an  enormous  stone  from  a  young  girl,  which  had  its  nucleus  in  a  brass  pen- 
holder over  three  inches  long. 

Multiple  Vesical  Calculi. — Usually  the  bladder  contains  a  single  cal- 
culus, but  in  a  few  instances  a  large  number  of  stones  have  been  found  to 
coexist.  According  to  Ashhurst,  the  most  remarkable  case  on  record  is  that 
of  the  aged  Chief  Justice  Marshal,  from  whose  bladder  Dr.  Physick  of  Phila- 
delphia is  said  to  have  successfully  removed  by  lateral  lithotomy  more  than 
1000  calculi.  Macgregor  mentions  a  case  in  which  520  small  calculi  coex- 
isted with  a  large  one  weighing  51  ounces. ^'^  There  is  an  old  record  of  32 
stones  having  been  removed  from  a  man  of  eighty-one,  a  native  of  Dantzic, 
16  of  which  were  as  large  as  a  pigeon's  egg.  Kelly  ^  speaks  of  228  calculi 
in  the  bladder  of  a  man  of  seventy-three,  12  being  removed  before  death.  The 
largest  weighed  111  grains.  Groodrich  ^  took  96  small  stones  from  the  bladder 
of  a  lad.  Among  the  older  records  of  numerous  calculi  Burnett  mentions  70  ; 
Desault,  over  200 ;  the  Ephemerides,  120 ;  Weickman,  over  100 ;  Fabricius 
Hildanus,  2000  in  two  years ;  and  there  is  a  remarkable  case  of  10,000  in 
all  issuing  from  a  young  girl.**  Greenhow*  mentions  60  stones  removed 
from  the  bladder.  An  older  issue  of  The  Lancet  contains  an  account  of 
lithotrity  performed  on  the  same  patient  48  times. 

Occasionally  the  calculi  are  discharged  spontaneously.  Trioen'** 
mentions  the  issue  of  a  calculus  through  a  perineal  aperture,  and  there  are 
many  similar  cases  on  record.  There  is  an  old  record  of  a  stone  weighing 
five  ounces  being  passed  by  the  penis.  ^  Schenck  mentions  a  calculus  perfo- 
rating the  bladder  and  lodging  in  the  groin.  Simmons  ^  reports  a  case  in 
which  a  calculus  passed  through  a  fistulous  sore  in  the  loins  without  any  con- 
comitant passage  of  urine  through  the  same  passage.  Vosberg  *  mentions  a 
calculus  in  a  patent  urachus ;  and  calculi  have  occasionally  been  known  to 
pass  from  the  umbilicus.  Gourges  ™  mentions  the  spontaneous  excretion  of  a 
five-ounce  calculus  ;  and  Thompson  °  speaks  of  the  discharge  of  two  calculi  of 
enormous  size. 

Of  the  extrayesical  calculi  some  are  true  calculi,  while  others  are  simply 
the  result  of  calcareous  or  osseous  degeneration.  Renal  and  biliary  calculi 
are  too  common  to  need  mention  here.  There  are  some  extraordinary  calculi 
taken  from  a  patient  at  St,  Bartholomew's  Hospital  and  deposited  in  the 
museum  of  that  institution.     The  patient  was  a  man  of  thirty-eight     In  the 

»  476,  1890,  i.,  978.  b  491,  1882,  287.  c  536,  1889,  i.,  3S9. 
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it  kidney  were  found  a  calculus  weighing  36J  ounces,  about  1000  small 
and  &  quantity  of  calcareous  dust.     In  the  left  kidney  there  was  a 
iculus  weighing  9J  ounces,  besides  a  quantity  of  caleureous  dust.     The  cal- 
[culi  in  this  case  consisted  chiefly  of 
losphate  of  magnesium  and  ammo- 
lium."      Cordier  of  Kansas   City, 
Mo.,  successfully  removed  a  renal 
Iculus  weighing  over  tliree  ounces 
im  a  woman  of  forty-tivo.  Theac- 
impanyiiig  illustration  (Fig.  270) 
iws  tlie  actual  size  of  the  calculiLs, 
At  the  University  College  Hos- 
tal,  London,  there  are  exhibited 
gall-stones    tliat   were    found 
itmortem  in  a  gall-bladder.   Vau- 
jetti  reports  *■  the  removal  of  a  pre- 
putial   calculus     weighing     224 
grams.     Phillipt"^  mentions  the  re- 
moval of  a  calculus  weighing  50 
grams  from  the  prepuce  of  an  Arab 
boy  of  seven.     Croft ''  gives  an  ac- 

cotmt  of  some  preputiid  calculi  removed  from  two  natives  of  the  Solomon 
Islands  by  an  emigraut  medical  officer  in  Fiji.  In  one  case  22  small  stones 
were  removed,  and  in  tlie  other  a  single  calculus  weighing  one  ounce  110 
grains.  Congenital  phimosis  is  said  to  be  very  common  among  tlie  natives 
of  Solomon  Islands. 

In  S<>ptciiil"T,  1  'i""i.  Bernard '  removed  two  sfames  from  the  meatus  uri- 
narius  of  a  man,  after  a  lodgment  of 
twenty-  years.     Block  •"  mentions  a  simi- 
lar case,  in  which  the  lodgment  had  liwted 
twenty-eight  years,      Walton^  speaks  of 
a  urethral  calculus  gradually  increas- 
ing in  size  for  fifty  years.     Ashhum'' 
shows  (Fig.  271)  what  he  considers  the 
largest  calculus  ever  removed  from  the 
uri'thra.     It  was  2J  inches  long,  and  IJ 
Fig,  m.-ureih«i caiciiim  (ftiii  bIit)  (Ashbuni),     tuches  in  diameter  ;  it  was  white  on  the 
outside,  very  hard,  and  was  shaped  and 
looked  much  like  a  potat^i.     Its  dry  weight  was  660  grains.     At  one  end  was 
a  polished  surface  that  corresponded  witli  a  similar  surface  on  a  smaller  stone 
that  lay  against  it;  the  latter  calculus  was  shaped  like  a  lima  bean,  and 
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weighed  60  grains.  Hunt*  speaks  of  eight  calculi  removed  from  the  aretfan 
of  a  boy  of  five,  Herman  and  the  Ephemerides  mention  cases  of  calculi  in 
the  seminal  vesicles. 

Calcareous  degeneration  is  seen  in  the  ovary,  and  Peterman  ^  speaks  of  a 
stone  in  the  ovary.  Uterine  calculi  are  described  by  Cuevas  "^  and  Har- 
low;*^ the  latter  mentions  that  tlie  calculus  he  saw  was  egg-shaped.  There 
is  an  old  chronicle  of  a  stone  taken  from  the  womb  of  a  woman  near  Trent, 
Somersetshire,  at  Easter,  1666,  that  weighed  four  ounces.  The  Ephemerides 
speaks  of  a  calculus  coming  away  with  the  menstrual  fluid. 

Stones  in  the  heart  are  mentioniHl  by  medical  writers,  and  it  is  said  *  that 
two  stones  as  large  as  almonds  were  found  in  the  heart  of  the  Earl  of  Bal- 
carres. 

Morand  ^  sj)eaks  of  a  calculus  ejected  from  the  mouth  by  a  woman. 

An  old  record  savs  «  that  stones  in  the  brain  sometimes  are  the  cause  of 
convulsions.  D^H^ricourt  reports  the  case  of  a  girl  who  died  after  six 
months'  suffering,  whose  pineal  gland  was  found  petrified,  and  the  incredible 
size  of  a  chicken's  egg.  Blasius,  Diemerbroeck,  and  the  Ephemerides,  speak 
of  stones  in  the  location  of  the  pineal  gland. 

Salivary  calculi  are  well  known ;  they  may  lodge  in  any  of  the  buccal 
ducts.  There  is  a  record  of  the  case  **  of  a  man  of  thirty-seven  who  suffered 
great  jwiin  and  profuse  salivation.  It  was  found  that  he  liad  a  stone  as  large 
as  a  pigeon's  egg  under  his  tongue. 

Umbilical  calculi  are  sometimes  seen,  and  Dean  *  reports  such  a  case. 
Then*  is  a  French  reconl^  of  a  case  of  exstrophy  of  the  umbilicus,  attended 
with  abnormal  eoncreticms. 

Aetius,  Marcellus  Donatus,  Scaliger,  and  Schenck  mention  calculi  of  the 
eyelids. 

There  are  some  extraordinary  cases  of  retention  and  suppression  of 
urine  on  record.  Actual  retention  of  urine,  that  is,  urinary  secretion  jiasscd 
into  the  bladder,  but  retention  in  the  latter  viscus  by  inanition,  stricture,  or 
other  obstruction,  naturally  cannot  continue  any  great  length  of  time  without 
mechanically  nipturing  the  vesical  walls  ;  but  suppression  of  urine  or  abso- 
lute anuria  may  last  an  astonishingly  extended  period.  Of  the  cases  of 
retention  of  urine,  F^r6ol  ^  mentions  that  of  a  man  of  forty-nine  who  sufferwl 
absolute  retcntitm  of  urine  for  eight  days,  caused  by  the  obstruction  of  a  uric 
acid  calculus.  Cunyghame*  reports  a  case  of  mechanic  obstruction  of  the 
flow  of  urine  for  el(»ven  days.  Traj)enard  sj)eaks  of  retention  of  urine  for 
seven  days.  Amon^  the  older  writers  Bartholinus  ^"^  mentions  ischuria  la*^t- 
ing  fourteen  days  ;  Cornarius,  fourteen  days  ;  Rluxlius,  fifteen  days  ;  the  Ephe- 
merides, ten,  eh^ven,  and  twelve  days.     Croom  *"  notes  a  case  of  retention  of 

»  130,  1861,  ii.,  129.  *»  Obs.  Med.  dec.,  ii.        c  323,  1875,  ii.,  35.  d218,  1870,  70. 
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urine  from  laceration  of  the  vagina  during  first  coitus.  Foucard  •  reports  a 
case  of  retention  of  urine  in  a  young  girl  of  nineteen,  due  to  accumulation  of 
the  menstrual  fluid  behind  an  imperforate  hymen. 

The  accumulation  of  urine  in  cases  of  ischuria  is  sometimes  quite  exces- 
sive. De  Vilde^  speaks  of  16  pints  being  drawn  oflF.  Mazoni  cites  a  case 
in  which  15  pounds  of  urine  were  retained  ;  and  Wilson  ^  mentions  16  pounds 
of  urine  being  drawn  off.  Frank  ^  reports  instances  in  which  both  1 2  and 
30  pounds  of  urine  were  evacuated.  There  is  a  record  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century  ®  in  which  it  is  stated  that  31  pounds  of  urine  were  evacuated  in 
a  case  of  ischuria. 

Following  some  toxic  or  thermic  disturbance,  or  in  diseased  kidneys,  sup- 
pression of  urine  is  quite  frequently  noticed.  The  older  writers  report  some 
remarkable  instances  :  Haller  ^^  mentions  a  case  lasting  twenty-two  weeks ; 
Domonceau,^  six  months ;  and  Marcellus  Donatus,^^  six  months. 

Whitelaw  «  describes  a  boy  of  eight  who,  after  an  attack  of  scarlet  fever, 
did  not  pass  a  single  drop  of  urine  from  December  7th  to  December  20th, 
when  two  ounces  issued,  after  vesication  over  the  kidneys.  On  January  2d 
two  ounces  more  were  evacuated,  and  no  more  was  passed  until  the  bowel 
acted  regularly.  On  January  5th  a  whole  pint  of  urine  passed  ;  after  that 
the  kidneys  acted  normally  and  the  boy  recovered.  It  would  be  no  exaggera- 
tion to  state  that  this  case  lasted  from  December  5th  to  Januarj^  5th,  for  the 
evacuations  during  this  period  were  so  slight  as  to  be  hardly  worthy  of  men- 
tion. 

Lemery  ^  reports  observation  of  a  monk  who  during  eight  years  vomited 
periodically  instead  of  urinating  in  a  natural  way.  Five  hours  before  vom- 
iting he  experienced  a  strong  pain  in  the  kidneys.  The  vomitus  was  of 
dark-red  color,  and  had  the  odor  of  urine.  He  ate  little,  but  drank  wine 
copiously,  and  stated  that  the  vomiting  was  salutary  to  liim,  as  he  suffered 
more  when  he  missed  it 

Bryce  ^  records  a  case  of  anuria  of  seventeen  days'  standing.  Butler  ^ 
speaks  of  an  individual  with  a  single  kidney  who  suffered  suppression  of 
urine  for  thirteen  days,  caused  by  occlusion  of  the  ureter  by  an  inspissated 
thrombus.  Dubuc  ^  observed  a  case  of  anuria  which  continued  for  seventeen 
days  before  the  fatal  issue.  Fontaine  ^  reports  a  case  of  suppression  of  urine 
for  twenty-five  days.  Nunneley  ™  showed  the  kidneys  of  a  woman  who  did 
not  secrete  any  urine  for  a  period  of  twelve  days,  and  during  this  time  she 
had  not  exhibited  any  of  the  usual  symptoms  of  uremia.  Peebles  °  mentions 
a  case  of  suspension  of  the  functions  of  the  kidneys  more  than  once  for  five 
weeks,  the  patient  exhibiting  neither  coma,  stupor,  nor  vomiting.     Oke  ^ 

*  100,  XXX.,  103.  b  462,  T.  xlvii.,  134.  c  524,  ii.  ^  351,  l.  vi.,  282. 
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speaks  of  total  suppression  of  urine  during  seven  days,  with  oomplete 
cover)' ;  and  Paxon  mentions  a  case  in  a  child  that  recovered  after  five  days' 
suppression.  Russell "  reports  a  case  of  complete  obstructive  suppression  fi>r 
twenty  days  followed  by  complete  recovery.  Scott  and  Shroff  mention 
recovery  after  nine  days'  suppression. 

The  most  persistent  constipation  may  exist  for  weeks,  or  even  months, 
with  fair  health.  The  fact  seemed  to  be  a  subject  of  much  interest  to  the 
older  writers.  De  Cabalis  ^  mentions  constipation  lasting  thirty-seven  days  ; 
Caldani,  sixty-five  days  ;  Lecheverel,*^  thirty -four  days  ;  and  Pomma  *  eight 
months ;  Sylvaticus,  thirty  months  ;  Baillie,*^  fifteen  weeks ;  Blanchard,^**  six 
weeks ;  Smetius,^^^  five  months ;  Trioen,"^  three  months ;  Devilliers,'  two 
years ;  and  Gignony,^  seven  years.  Riverius  ^'^  mentions  death  followii^ 
constipation  of  one  month,  and  says  that  the  intestines  were  completely  filled. 
Moosman  ^  mentions  death  from  the  same  cause  in  sixty  days.  Frank 
speaks  of  constipation  from  intestinal  obstructions  lasting  for  three  weeks, 
and  Manget  mentions  a  similar  case  lasting  three  months. 

Early  in  the  century  R^volat  reported  in  Marseilles  an  observation  of  an 
eminently  nervous  subject  addicted  to  frequent  abuse  as  regards  diet,  who  had 
not  had  the  slightest  evacuation  from  the  bowel  for  six  months.  A  cure 
was  effected  in  this  case  by  tonics,  temperance,  regulation  of  the  diet,  etc. 
In  Tome  xv.  of  the  Commentaries  of  Leipzig  there  is  an  account  of  a  man 
who  always  had  his  stercoral  evacuations  on  Wednesdays,  and  who  suffered 
no  evil  consequences  from  this  abnormality.  This  state  of  affairs  had  existed 
from  childhood,  and,  as  the  evacuations  were  abundant  and  connected,  no 
morbific  change  or  malformation  seemed  present.  The  other  excretions 
were  slightly  in  excess  of  the  ordinary  amount.  There  are  many  cases  of 
constipation  on  record  lasting  longer  than  this,  but  none  with  the  same  peri- 
odicity and  without  change  in  the  excrement.  Tommassini  *  records  the  his- 
tory of  a  man  of  thirty,  living  an  ordinary  life,  who  became  each  year  more 
constipated.  Betwwn  the  ages  of  twenty  and  twentj'-four  the  evacuations 
were  gradually  reduced  to  one  in  eight  or  ten  days,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
six,  to  one  ever}"  twenty-two  days.  His  leanness  increased  in  proportion  to 
his  constipation,  and  at  thirty  his  appetite  was  so  good  that  he  ate  as  much  as 
two  men.  His  thirst  was  intense,  but  he  secreted  urine  natural  in  quantity 
and  quality.  Nothing  seemed  to  benefit  him,  and  purgatives  only  augmented 
his  trouble.  His  feces  came  in  small,  hard  balls.  His  tongue  was  always 
in  good  condition,  the  abdomen  not  enlarged,  the  pulse  and  temperatore 
normal. 

Emily  Pluniley  was  born  on  June  11, 1850,  with  an  im|>erforate  anus,  and 
lived  one  hundred  and  two  days  without  an  evacuation.     During  the  whole 

*  548,  1879,  i.,  474.  b  Phenora.  Medica.  c  463,  July,  1810,  p.  74.  dibid. 

e  Trans.  Soc.  for  Iinproyementof  Sarg.  and  Med.  Knowl.,  ii.,  No.  14.        '  482,  T.  iT.,  250. 
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period  there  was  little  nausea  and  occasional  regurgitation  of  the  mother's 
milk,  due  to  over-feeding.*  Cripps**  mentions  a  man  of  forty-two  with 
stricture  of  the  rectum,  who  suffered  complete  intestinal  obstruction  for  two 
months,  during  which  time  he  vomited  only  once  or  twice.  His  appetite  was 
good,  but  lie  avoided  solid  food.  He  recovered  after  the  performance  of  proc- 
totomy. 

Fleck  ^  reports  the  case  of  a  Dutchman  who,  during  the  last  two  years, 
by  some  peculiar  innervation  of  the  intestine,  had  only  five  or  six  bowel 
movements  a  year.  In  the  intervals  the  patient  passed  small  quantities  of 
hard  feces  once  in  eight  or  ten  days,  but  the  amount  was  so  small  that  they 
constituted  no  more  than  the  feces  of  one  meal.  Two  or  three  days  before  the 
principal  evacuation  began  the  patient  became  ill  and  felt  uncomfortable  in  the 
back  ;  after  sharp  attacks  of  colic  he  would  pass  hard  and  large  quantities  of 
offensive  feces.  He  would  then  feel  better  for  two  or  three  hours,  when  there 
would  be  a  repetition  of  the  symptoms,  and  so  on  until  he  had  four  or  five 
motions  that  day.  The  following  day  he  would  have  a  slight  diarrhea  and 
then  the  bowels  would  return  to  the  former  condition.  The  principal  fecal 
accumulations  were  in  the  ascending  and  transverse  colon  and  not  only  could 
be  felt  but  seen  through  the  abdominal  wall.  The  patient  was  well  nour- 
ished and  had  tried  every  remedy  without  success.  Finally  he  went  to 
Marienbad  where  he  drank  freely  of  the  waters  and  took  the  baths  until  the 
bowel  mov^ements  occurred  once  in  two  or  three  days. 

There  is  a  record  '^  of  a  man  who  stated  that  for  two  yeare  he  had  not 
passed  his  stool  by  the  anus,  but  that  at  six  o'clock  each  evening  he  voided 
feces  by  the  mouth.  His  statement  was  corroborated  by  observation.  At 
times  the  evacuation  took  place  without  effort,  but  was  occasionally  attended 
with  slight  pain  in  the  esophagus  and  slight  convulsions.  Several  hours 
before  the  evacuation  the  abdomen  was  hard  and  distended,  wliich  appearance 
vanished  in  the  evening.  In  this  case  there  was  a  history  of  an  injury  in  the 
upper  iliac  region. 

The  first  accurate  ideas  in  reference  to  elephantiasis  arabum  are  given 
by  Rhazes,  Haly-Abas,  and  Avicenna,  and  it  is  possibly  on  this  account  that 
the  disease  received  the  name  elephantiasis  arabum.  The  disease  was  after- 
ward noticed  by  Forestus,  Mercurialis,  Kaempfer,  Ludoff,  and  others.  In  1719 
Prosper  Alpinus  wrote  of  it  in  Egypt,  and  the  medical  officers  of  the  French 
army  that  invaded  Egypt  became  familiar  with  it ;  since  then  the  disease  has 
been  well  known. 

Alard  relates  as  a  case  of  elephantiasis  that  of  a  lady  of  Berlin,  mentioned 
in  the  Ephemerides  of  1694,  who  had  an  abdominal  tumor  the  lower  part  of 
which  reached  to  the  knees.  In  this  case  the  tumor  was  situated  in  the  skin 
and  no  vestige  of  disease  was  found  in  the  abdominal  cavity  and  no  sensible 
alteration  had  taken  place  in  the  veins.  Delpech  quotes  a  similar  case  of  cle- 
ft 656, 1851, 123.       b  476,  1886,  u.,  444.        c  821,  qaoted  224,  1879,  i.,  594.       d  822, 1891. 
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phsiHimis  in  tlie  walls  of  the  abdomen  in  a  young  uoiniia  of  tweiitv-foiir, 
born  at  Toulouse. 

Lymphedema,  or  elepliantiasie  arabum,  is  a  «.>niUtion  in  which,  in  the  Biib- 
stauee  of  a  hmb  or  ii  part,  there  is  diffused  dilatation  of  tlie  hTniihatiosi,  with 
lymphoataais.  Sucli  a  condition  results  when  there  is  olislructiou  ofsti  largv  a 
iiumlwr  of  the  ducts  converging  to  the  root  of  the  extremity  or  (>an  that  hul 
little  relief  through  collateral  tninks  is  p>ssible.  The  aflecte*!  part  beeomes 
swollen  and  hardened,  and  sometimes 
It  is  neither 


attains  im  enormous  size, 
reducible  by  pfisition  nor  press lu-c, 
There  is  a  ciirresponding  dilatatiim 
and  multiplication  of  the  blood-vessel- 
with  the  eonnective-tisHue  hypertriiphv. 
The  muscles  waste,  the  skin  Ijeciwiu'. 
eooTHc  and  hypcrtropliied.   The  awolleii 


Fig.  ira.— L)-niphfdaoi 


limb  presents  immense  lobulntetl  masses,  heaped  up  at  different  jHirts,  i^'jiaratvd 
fnmi  one  another  by  deep  sulci,  which  are  esi>ecially  marked  at  the  flexures  (if 
the  joints.  vVhiiougli  elcjiliantiasis  is  met  with  in  all  climntL'^,  it  is  mon 
<!ummon  in  the  tropics,  and  its  otx;urrence  has  been  reiK-atedly  demonstrated  in 
these  locaIitii«  to  be  dependent  on  the  presence  in  the  lyniphaticw  of  the  Bhiiia 
satigiiinis  hominis.  The  accompanying  illastration  (Fig.  27*2)'*''  shows  the 
condition  of  the  Itinb  of  a  girl  of  twenty -one,  the  subject  uf  lynip)H<<leinii,  &vt 
years  after  the  inception  of  tlie  disease.     The  clianges  in  the  limb  were  aa  yrt 
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nKxienite.  The  photograph  from  which  the  cat  was  made  was  taken  in  1875, 
At  tlm  presL-nt  time  (soventfien  years  later) 
tLe  istse  presenta  the  typical  ivndition  of 
the  worst  form  of  elephantiasis.  Reixated 
attacks  of  lymphuitgttis  have  occurred 
during  this  [wriod,  each  producing  an 
a^ravatioii  of  the  previous  condition. 
Tlie  1^  l)elow  the  knee  lias  become  enor- 
mously deformed  l»y  the  production  of  the 
elephautoid  masi^es ;  the  outer  side  of  iJie 
1  remains  liealthy,  hut  the  skin  fif  the 
T  side  has  developed  so  as  to  form  a 
'  Jar^  and  {lendant  k)l)ut:tted  mass. 

i.  similar  condition  )uis  begun  to  develop 

a  tiie  other  leg,  which  is  now  abont  in  the 

mdition  of  the  first,  as  shown  in  the  fig- 

■r>.  .tnn  .      ^t  ■       !■  Fig.  274  — ElepliBnl i*ii>  of  enomiom  derdlop- 

Figure  -273  represents  this  disease  „.Bti"Butb.do«j.«"M.n«SBiti.), 

I  its  most  aggravated  form,  a  condition 
rarely  oliservifl  in  this  couniry.     As  an  example  of  the  change  in  the  weight 

of  a  person  after  the  in- 
ception of  this  disease,  we 
cite  a  eas<!  reported  by 
flriffiths."  The  jtatient 
wna  a  woman  of  fift>-two 
who,  five  years  previous, 
weighetl  1 48  pounds.  The 
eleplmntoid  change  was 
below  the  waist,  yet  at  the 
time  of  report  the  woman 
weighe<l  3S7  ponnda. 
There  was  little  tliieken- 
ingof  the  skin.  The  cir- 
cumference of  the  calf  was 
28  uiches  ;  of  the  thigh,  38 
inches;  and  of  the  abdo- 
men, 80  inches ;  while  that 
of  the  arm  was  only  1.5 
inches. 

The  condition  common- 
ly known  as  "  Barbadoes 
leg  "  (Fig.  274)  is  a  form 
r  of  elephantiasis  deriving  its  name  from  its  relative  frequency  in  Barbadoes, 
»  KanRoa  City  Med.  lodei,  Dec.,  18S4. 
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Figure  275  represents  a  well-known  exli!bitiotiist  who,  from  all  appear- 
anoi's,  is  eulfering  from  ud  elephnittoid  hypertrophy  of  the  lower  ex trctiii tit's, 
due  to  n  lyniphedeum.  Quite  a  nimiber  of  similar  e:tliibitioiiist»  have  been 
shown  in  reeont  years,  the  most  celebrated  of  whom  was  Fanny  Mills,  one  «f 
whose  feet  alone  was  extensively  involveti,  and  was  iH^rhajK  the  largest  i'tiot 
ever  seen. 

Elephatitiasis  seldom  attacks  the  upper  eztremities.  Of  the  older 
eaaes  Rayer  reports  four  colltx-ted  by  Alard.  In  one  capie  ihe  hard  ami  jxir- 
manent  swelling  of  the  ami  i>ceiirre<l  after  the  application  of  a  blisttT ;  in  an- 
other the  arm  incn-aw^l  so  titat  it  weighed  more  than  200  Geiioesc  i»oiiiMi.a.  40 
of  which  consisted  of  serum.  The  swellings  of  the  arm  and  fnrrarni  resi-nibl*-*! 
a  distend*^  blaiider.  The  arteries,  veins,  and  nerves  had  not  undergone  any 
altemtion,  but  tlie  lymphatics  were  verj-  much  dilated  and  loade<l  with  lyiii|ili. 
The  thinl  case  was  from  Fal>- 
rieius  Ilildanus,  and  the  fourth 
from  Hondy.  Figure  276  repn-- 
i^nts  a  remarkable  elephantoid 
change  in  the  hand  of  an  elderly 
German  woman.  Unfortiinun-ly 
there  is  no  uunlieal  deseriplioD 
of  the  ease  on  reoonl,  but  the 
photograph  iii;  deemed  worthy  of 
reproduotion. 

Terry "  describes  a  French 
mulatto  girl  of  eleven  whose  left 
hand  >viis  enormously  iaereased 
in  weight  and  consi^enci>',  ibc 
chief  enlai^-ment  being  in  the 
middle  finger,  whieh  was  6} 
inuhcs  long,  and  5J  inches  about  the  nail,  and  8^  aniuii<l  the  luise  i^  the 
finger.  The  index  finger  was  two  inches  thick  and  four  iuches  long,  twisted 
and  drawn,  while  the  other  fingers  were  dwarfed.  The  elephantiasis  in  this 
vuAv  slowly  untl  gnidually  increased  in  size  until  the  haiul  weighed  'l^  pounds. 
The  Hkin  of  the  att'eeted  finger,  contrary  to  the  general  appcHruiiee  of  a  |«rt 
aflecli-d  with  elephantiasis,  was  of  normal  color,  smooth,  shiny,  sliowed  no 
HeuHibility,  and  tlio  muscles  liad  undergone  fatty  degencnitinn.  It  was  buc- 
WNdfully  aniputntctl  in  August,  \A94.  The  accompanying  illustration  (Pig. 
!J77)  mIiowh  a  dorsal  view  of  the  affected  haml. 

MiiU'dliaew  of  Kio  Janeiro''  reports  a  very  interesting  ease  of  elephaati- 

ssis  of  the  scalp,  representing  derniatolysis,  in  which  the  fold  of  hyiM'rtro- 

plii<-<l  "kin  fell  over  the  face  like  the  hide  of  an  elephant  (Fig.  278).  i^omewhat 

KJmilnr  in  np|»earanee  lo  the  "  elephanl-iujui."     Figure  279  represents  a  aomr- 

•  M3,  .Iiily.  ISftV  b  144,  1883. 
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what  similar  hypertropliic  foiidition  of  the  ecalpaml  faci' rt'ix >«*■»]  in  the  Pho- 

tograjihic  Review  of  Mwliciiie  and  Surgen.-,  1S70. 

Elephantiasis  of  the  face  s<im<'tim<-s 
only  i\ttiu>ks  il  itn  tun?  hide.  Sufli  u 
I'lt-L-  wiis  rt'iKJitwi  by  Abrd,  in  wlii(;Ii  the 
ilt'phantiasis  seems  to  liave  been  eoin- 
[ilieated  with  eczema  of  the  ear.  WiUier, 
iilsii  quoted  by  Alard,  describes  a  remark- 
alile  case  of  elephantiasis  of  the  face. 
At\er  a  debauch  this  patient  exporieiieed 
violent  jmin  in  the  left  cheek  below  the 
KVfromatic  arch  ;  this  soon  extended  under 
ihc  chin,  and  the  submaxillar}'  glands 
cnlat^ed  and  becnmo  piinful  ;  the  face 
swelk'd  and  became  erythematoUH,  and 
till'  [latiint  L'xperieaceti  nuueea  and  slight 

Fig.  K».-Hn>ert™i>lil"  'um"'  "f  ""^  «^l'  raJ  rhillrt.    At  tllf 

months  there  was  another  attack,  ailtr  which  the 
patient  perceived  that  the  face  o>ntinued  pufliKl. 
This  attack  was  followed  by  several  others,  the 
lace  growiug  larger  and  larger.  In  similar  eases 
tumefaction  assumes  enormous  proportions,  and 
Schenek  "  speaks  of  a  man  whose  head  exceeded 
that  of  an  ox  in  size,  the  lower  part  of  tlie  face 
l>eing  entin'ly  covered  with  the  nose,  which  had  to 
lie  raiso<I  to  enable  its  unhappy  owner  to  breathe. 

Kayrr  rites  two  instances  in  whidi  elephaa- 
tiasis  of  the  breast  ctdarged  these  uipms  t..  Mieh 
a  degree  thai  they  hung  to  the  knee's.  Salimith'' 
ejiefiks  of  a  woman  whose  breasts  im-nased  to  such 
a  size  that  they  hung  down  to  her  knees.  At  the 
same  time  she  had  in  both  nxillie  ^lundulur  tuiuurs 
as  large  as  the  head  of  a  fetus.  Borcllus**"  also 
quotes  the  case  of  a  woman  whose  breasts  became 
so  liit^c  tJiat  it  was  necessarj'  to  support  them  by 
straps,  which  jiassed  over  the  shoulders  and  neck. 

EU'plianliasis  is  occasionally  seen  in  the  genitui 
n-gions  of  the  female  (Fig.  280),  but  more  often 
in  tlic  scrotum  oi  the  male,  in  which  location  it  (sdukiiI). 

produces  enormous  tumors,  which  sometimes  reiieh  to  tiie  gronnd  and  become 
so  heavy  as  to  prevent  locomotion.     This  con<lition  is  curious  in  llie  fact  that 

•  718,  L.  i-,  12,  1'  708.  cent  ii-,  ol*  U. 
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tl^ese  immense  tumors  have  been  successfully  removed,  the  testicles  and  penis, 
which  had  long  since  ceased  to  be  distinguished,  saved,  and  their  function 
restored.  Alibert  mentions  a  patient  who  was  operated  upon  by  Clot-Bey, 
whose  scrotum  when  removed  weighed  110  pounds  ;  the  man  had  two  children 
after  the  disease  had  continued  for  thirteen  yt^r?*,  but  before  it  had  obtained 
its  monstrous  development — a  proof  that  the  functions  of  the  testicles  had 
not  been  affected  by  the  disease. 

There  are  several  old  accounts  of  scrotal  tumors  which  have  evidently 
been  elephantoid  in  conformation.  In  the  Ephemerides  in  1692  there  was 
mentioned  a  tumor  of  the  scrotum  weighing  200  pounds.  In  the  West  Indies 
it  was  reported  that  rats  have  been  known  to  feed  on  these  enormous  tumors, 
while  the  deserted  subjects  lay  in  a  most  helpless  condition.  Larrey  mentioned 
a  case  of  elephantiasis  of  the  scrotum  in  which  the  tumor  weighed  over  200 
])ounds.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  removtHi  a  tumor  of  oG  |K)unds  weight  from  a 
Chinese  laborer.  It  extended  from  beneath  the  umbilicus  to  the  anterior 
border  of  the  anus  ;  it  had  begun  in  the  prepuce  ten  yc^ars  previously.*  Clot- 
Bey  ^  removed  an  elephantoid  tumor  of  the  scrotum  weighing  80  pounds,  per- 
forming castration  at  the  same  time.  Alleyne  °  reports  a  case  of  elephantiasis, 
in  which  he  successfully  removed  a  tumor  of  the  integuments  of  the  scrotum 
and  penis  weighing  134  pounds. 

Bicet**  mentions  a  curious  instance  of  elephantiasis  of  the  penis  and 
scrotum  which  had  existed  for  five  years.  The  subject  w^as  in  great  mental 
misery  and  alarm  at  his  unsiglitly  condition.  The  parts  of  generation  were 
completely  buried  in  the  huge  mass.  An  ojieration  was  performed  in  which 
all  of  the  diseased  structures  tliat  had  totally  unmanned  him  w^re  removed, 
the  true  organs  of  generation  escaping  inviolate.  Thebaud®  mentions  a 
tumor  of  the  scrotum,  the  result  of  elephantiasis,  which  weighed  63  J  pounds. 
The  weight  was  ascertained  by  placing  the  tumor  on  the  scales,  and  directing 
the  patient  to  squat  over  them  without  resting  any  weight  of  the  body  on 
the  scales.  This  man  could  readily  feel  his  penis,  although  his  surgeons  could 
not  do  so.  The  bladder  was  under  perfect  control,  the  urine  flowing  over  a 
channel  on  the  exterior  of  the  scrotum,  extending  18  inches  from  the  meatus* 
Despite  his  infirmity  this  patient  had  |)erfect  sexual  desire,  and  occasional 
erections  and  emissions.  A  very  interesting  operation  was  perfonued  with  a 
good  recovery. 

Partridge  ^  reports  an  enormous  scrotal  tumor  which  was  removed  from  a 
Hindoo  of  fifty-five,  with  subsequent  recovery  of  the  subject.  The  tumor 
weighed  111  J  pounds.  The  ingenious  technic  of  this  operation  is  well 
worth  perusal  by  those  interested.  Goodman  «  successfully  removed  an  ele- 
phantiasis of  the  scrotum  from  a  native  Fiji  of  forty-five.  The  tumor 
weighed  42  pounds,  without  taking  into  consideration  the  weight  of  the  fluid 

*  476,  1831,  ii.,  86.  b  353,  1834.  c  523,  1852.  d  434,  ia37,  ii.,  251. 

«  697,  May,  1867.  '  548,  1880,  i.,  660.  g  476,  1676,  ii.,  889. 
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which  eseiipeti  in  nhundnDcc  during  the  operation  and  also  after  the  ojwration, 
but  before  it  wus  weiglied.  Van  Burcn  and  Keyes  mention  a  tamor  uf  tbr 
scrotum  of  this  nature  weighing  165  pouiids.  Quoted  by  Rusi^ll,  Hemly 
describes  the  ca$e  of  a  uegro  who  hod  successive  attacks  of  gkndnlar  8W(>)linfi 
of  the  scrotum,  until  linalty  the  scrotum  was  two  feet  long  aud  sis  feet  in 
ffircuraference.  It  is  mentioned  that  mortification  of  the  part  I'austnl  this 
patient's  ultimate  death. 

Figure  281  is  taken  from  a  photograph  liHini-d  tii  the  aullion-  by  Dr.  Jaiiies 
Tboringtciu,  The  patient  was  a  native  of  Fiji,  aud  was  successfully  ot>eral«I 
on,  with  preservation  of  the  testes.     The  tumor,  on  removal,  weighed  120 

rejKirts  from  the  Madras  General  Hos- 
pital an  npemtion  on  a  patient  of 
thirty-five  with  elephanloid  scrotum 
of  six  years'  duration.  The  [imixir- 
tions  of  the  scrotum  were  as  follow:- : 
Horizontally  the  cireumferetice  was 
six  feet  6J  inches,  and  vertit-aily  the 
circumference  was  six  feet  tfu  iiichtH^ 
The  penis  was  wholly  liiddi-i),  mid 
the  urine  passed  fnMu  jui  r)|><-ning 
two  feet  .5i  inches  from  the  pul>i^ 
The  man  had  complete  control  of 
his  bladder,  but  was  unable  to  wiilk. 
The  operation  for  n-moviil  uecupMtl 
one  hour  aud  twenty  minute<s  ami 
llie  tumor  removed  weighc<l  124} 
|H>undi«.  Little  blood  was  lost  on  ««"- 
eount  of  an  elastic  cord  tiiii  alHiut  tlie 
ne<-k  of  the  tumor,  and  soeunfl  by 
straps  til  a  leather  waist-l«c!t.  IEl- 
coverj-  wa^  i)ronipt.  Cody  "  sjit^kB  ol'  the  successftil  removal  of  n  scrutnl 
tumor  weighing  5(i  pounds. 

FengiT''  <lescribes  a  case  of  the  fiin^going  nanire  in  a  Gt^rmau  of  twi-nty- 
tliree,  a  resident  of  Chicago.  The  growth  bad  commenced  eight  yi'Hre  pre- 
viously, and  bad  progressively  inercaseiL  There  was  no  pain  or  activi* 
inflonmiatioD,  aud  although  the  juitient  bad  to  Imvc  especially  eonstructfHl 
trousers  lie  never  wasi-d  his  occupation  as  a  driver.  The  scrotum  was  iwi>- 
pcfiented  by  a  hairless  tumor  weighing  'I'l  jmunds,  and  banging  one  iiich 
below  the  kni'cs.  !Nii  tesiieles  or  jienis  cfjuld  be  made  out.  Fengcr  removed 
the  tumor,  and  the  man  was  greatly  improved  in  health.  There  was  slill 
Bwelltng  of  the  inguiuiil  glands  on  both  sides,  but  otlterwiso  the  ui>cratian 
^  •  478,  leea.  1 134,  Oct.,  18m. 
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was  very  successful.  The  man's  mental  condition  also  greatly  improved. 
Fenger  also  calls  especial  attention  to  the  importance  of  preserving  the  penis 
and  testes  in  the  operation,  as  although  these  parts  may  apparently  be  obliter- 
ated their  functions  are  undisturbed. 

The  statistics  of  this  major  operation  show  a  surprisingly  small  mor- 
tality. Fayrer  operated  on  28  patients  with  22  recoveries  and  six  deaths^ 
one  from  shock  and  five  from  pyemia.  The  same  surgeon  collected  193  cases, 
and  found  the  general  mortality  to  be  18  per  cent.  According  to  Ashhurst, 
Turner,  who  practised  as  a  medical  missionar}^  in  the  Samoan  Islands,  claims 
to  have  operated  136  times  with  only  two  deaths.  McLeod,  Fayrer's  suc- 
cessor in  India,  reported  129  cases  with  23  deaths. 

Early  in  this  century  Rayer  described  a  case  of  elephantiasis  in  a  boy  of 
seventeen  who,  after  several  attacks  of  erysipelas,  showed  marked  diminution 
of  the  elephantoid  change ;  the  fact  shows  the  antagonism  of  the  streptococcus 
erysipelatis  to  hypertrophic  and  malignant  processes. 

Acromegaly  is  a  term  introduced  by  Marie,  and  signifies  large  extremi- 
ties. It  is  characterized  by  an  abnormally  large  development  of  the  extremi- 
ties and  of  the  features  of  the  face, — the  bony  as  well  as  the  soft  parts.  In  a 
well-marked  case  the  hands  and  feet  are  greatly  enlarged,  but  not  otherwise 
deformed,  and  the  normal  functions  are  not  disturbed.  The  hypertrophy  in- 
volves all  the  tissues,  giving  a  curious  spade-like  appearance  to  the  hands. 
The  feet  are  similarly  enlarged,  although  the  big  toe  may  be  relatively  much 
larger.  The  nails  also  become  broad  and  large.  The  face  increases  in 
volume  and  becomes  elongated,  in  consequence  of  the  hypertrophy  of  the 
superior  and  inferior  maxillary  bones.  The  latter  oft«n  projects  beyond  the 
upper  teeth.  The  teeth  become  separated,  and  the  soft  parts  increase  in  size. 
The  nose  is  large  and  broad,  and  the  skin  of  the  eyelids  and  ears  is  enormously 
hypertrophied.  The  tongue  is  greatly  hypertrophied.  The  disease  is  of  long 
duration,  and  late  in  the  history  the  bones  of  the  spine  and  thorax  may  acquire 
great  deformity.  As  we  know  little  of  the  influences  and  sources  governing 
nutrition,  the  pathology  and  etiology  of  acromegaly  are  obscure.  Marie  re- 
gards the  disease  as  a  systemic  dystrophy  analogous  to  myxedema,  due  to  a 
morbid  condition  of  the  pituitary  body,  just  as  myxedema  is  due  to  disease  of 
the  thyroid.  In  several  of  the  cases  reported  the  squint  and  optic  atrophy  and 
the  amblyopia  have  pointed  to  the  pituitary  body  as  the  seat  of  a  new  growth 
of  hypertrophy.  Pershing*  shows  a  case  of  this  nature  (Fig.  282).  The  en- 
largement of  the  face  and  extremities  was  characteristic,  and  the  cerebral  and 
ocular  symptoms  pointed  to  the  pituitary  body  as  the  seat  of  the  lesion. 
Unverricht,  Thomas,  and  Bansom  *^  report  cases  in  which  the  ocular  lesions^ 
indicative  of  pituitary  trouble,  were  quite  prominent.  Of  22  cases  collected 
by  Tamburini^  19  showed  some  change  in  the  pituitary  body,  and  in  the 
remaining  three  cases  either  the  diagnosis  was  uncertain  or  the  disease  was 

•  Inter.  Med.  Mag.,  June,  1894.  ^  Centralbl.  f.  Nerv.  u.  Pscych.,  Dec.,  1894. 
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of  very  short  duration,     Linsmayer  ■   reported  a  case  in  which  there  wa.'  i 
eoi^ened  adenoma  in  the  pituitary  Iwdy,  and  the  thymus  was  absent. 

Hersman''  wportti  an  interesting  case  of  progressive  enlargement  lA  ik 


hands  in  ii  t'ltTfryiiuiii  iif  liliy.     Sinrt>  yimth  he  had  sufferet!  with  pain^  ind 
jiiiiitti.      Alii.mt   tlirw  Vfars  hcfun?  the  time  of  rejmrt  he  uolic^tl  I'nlartrcmrnt  ' 


of  the  phtilaufj;eal  joint  of  the  third  fiuger  of  tiic  right  hand.    A  i^hort  time  Ulcr 

the  whole  hand  became  gradually  involved  and  the  skin   assumed  a  daiirr 

■  838,  1894,  No.  H.  b  inter.  Med.  MttR..  Oct.,  ISSt 
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hue.  Sensation  and  temperature  remained  normal  in  both  hands  ;  acromegaly 
was  excluded  on  account  of  the  absence  of  similar  changes  elsewhere.  Hers- 
man  remarks  that  the  change  was  probably  due  to  increase  in  growth  of  the 
fibrous  elements  of  the  subcutaneous  lesions  about  tlie  tendons,  caused  by  rheu- 
matic poison.  Figure  283  shows  the  palmar  and  dorsal  surfaces  of  both  hands. 

Chiromegaly  is  a  term  that  has  been  applied  by  Charcot  and  Brissaud 
to  the  pseudoacromegaly  that  sometimes  occurs  in  syringomyelia.  Most  of 
the  cases  that  have  been  reported  as  a  combination  of  these  two  diseases  are 
now  thouglit  to  be  only  a  syringomyelia.  A  recent  case  is  reported  by 
Marie.'^^  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  notice  a  case  of  what  might 
be  allied  acute  symptomatic  transitory  pseudoacromegaly,  reported  by  Po- 
tovski :  ■  In  an  insane  woman,  and  without  ascertainable  cause,  there  ap- 
peared an  enlargement  of  the  ankles,  wrists,  and  shoulders,  and  later  of  the 
muscles,  with  superficial  trophic  disturbances  that  gradually  disappeared. 
The  author  excludes  syphilis,  tuberculosis,  rheumatism,  gout,  hemophilia,  etc., 
and  considers  it  to  have  been  a  trophic  affection  of  cerebral  origin.  Cases  of 
pneumonic  osteoarthropathy  simulating  acromegaly  have  been  reported  by 
Kom^and  Murray.*' 

Megalocephaly,  or  as  it  was  called  by  Virchow,  leontiasis  ossea,  is  due 
to  a  hypertrophic  process  in  the  bones  of  the  cranium.  The  cases  studied  by 
Virchow  were  diffuse  hyperostoses  of  the  cranium.  Starr  ^  describes  what  he 
supposes  to  be  a  case  of  this  disease,  and  proposes  the  title  megalocephaly  as  pre- 
ferable to  Virchow^s  term,  because  the  soft  parts  are  also  included  in  the  hyper- 
trophic process.  A  woman  of  fifh'-two,  married  but  having  no  children,  and  of 
negative  family  history,  six  years  before  the  time  of  report  showed  the  first 
symptoms  of  the  affection,  which  began  with  formication  in  the  finger-tips.  This 
gradually  extended  to  the  shoulders,  and  was  attended  with  some  uncertainty 
of  tactile  sense  and  clumsiness  of  movement,  but  actual  anesthesia  had  never 
been  demonstrated.  This  numbness  had  not  invaded  the  trunk  or  lower  ex- 
tremities, although  there  was  slight  uncertainty  in  the  gait.  There  had  been  a 
slowly  progressing  enlargement  of  the  head,  face,  and  neck,  affecting  the  bone, 
skin,  and  subcutaneous  tissues,  the  first  to  the  greatest  degree.  The  circum- 
ference of  the  neck  was  16  inches ;  the  horizontal  circumference  of  the  head 
was  24  inches ;  from  ear  to  ear,  over  the  vertex,  15  inclies  ;  and  from  the  root 
of  the  nose  to  the  occipital  protuberance,  16  inches.  The  cervical  vertebrse  were 
involved,  and  the  woman  had  lost  five  inches  in  height.  It  may  be  mentioned 
here  that  Brissaud  and  Meige  noticed  the  same  loss  in  height,  only  more  pro- 
nounced, in  a  case  of  gigantism,  the  loss  being  more  than  15  inches.  In  Starr's 
case  the  tongue  was  normal  and  there  was  no  swelling  of  the  thyroid. 

Cretinism  is  an  endemic  disease  among  mountainous  people  who  drink 
largely  of  lime  water,  and  is  characterized  by  a  condition  of  physical,  physio- 
logic, and  mental  degeneracy  and  nondevelopment,  and  jjossibly  goiter.     The 

»  Quoted  843,  613.        b  224,  Dec.  2,  1893.        c  224,  Feb.  9,  1895.        <i  124,  Dec,  1894. 
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sjK>r!ulif  crt'tiiiism — iind  «  lypiail  ca.sf  of  s]wirBdic 


edema  of  the  adult  : 
ctvtinkui. 

Cagots  are  an  outcawt  race  or  clan  of  dwarfts  in  llie  region  of  the  Pyr- 
eueos,  and  fomiL'rly  iu  Brittany,  whose  existence  lias  been  a  scicntifie  pniblem 
pinre  the  i^ixteontli  et-ntiiry,  at  whleh  peri«sd  they  were  known  as  Cagob^ 
GflhetH,  Gafets,  Agotaes,  in  France  ;  Aj^iiles  or  Gafos,  in  Sjiain  ;  and  Cucous, 
in  I^wer  Brittany.  Cagpt  meant  the  dog  of  a  Goth  ;  they  were  of  siipixMiMl 
Gotliic  origin  hy  finme,  and  of  Tartar  origin  by  others.  These  ])«»pIo  were 
formerly  supposed  to  have  Iwen  the  deseendants  of  lejiere,  or  to  liave  heen 
the  victims  of  lepropy  tliemselves.     From  iJie  descriptions  tliere  is  a  deoidod 


.^-M' J^-:^: 


difference  betwe<'n  the  Cagots  and  IIk'  erctinis.      In  a  n-eent  Issne  of  CVisnio:* 
a  writer  thi^ei-ibes  Cagots  as  follows  : — 

"They  inhabit  the  vnlloy  of  tlie  KiUkii;  in  the  norljiwestern  part  of 
the  Spanish  pnjvince  now  ealltHl  Gerona,  They  never  exceed  51| 
inches  in  height,  mid  Imvi!  short,  ill-fornieil  legs,  great  Itellies,  enwU 
eyes,  flat  not^es,  antl  pale,  nnwhoh<some  ooniplexion^.  They  arc  nmiallv 
etiipid,  often  to  tlie  vci^-  of  idiocy,  and  much  subject  to  goiter  and  iicmfulouB 
aifi-ctiims.  The  ehief  town  of  the  Ribas  Valley  is  Hihas,  a  plaw  of  1500 
inhalntanln;.  nlwut  KOO  feet  ahovo  9cii-le\-el.  The  mountains  rise  almut  the 
tJiwn  to  a  height  of  fmm  OOOO  lo  8O0O  feet,  and  cominmid  an  omuinj^jr 
hcantiful  jKinonima  of  nionntiun,  plain,  and  river,  with  Spanish  cities  vinble 
upm  Uie  ime  eide  and  FreneJi  uiHin  the  other.     The  region  is  rich,  both  «gi^- 
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recoverips  nn  record,  but  posHibly  the  most  wonderful  is  the  case  of  J.  P. 
West  of  IV'Uaire,  Ohio,'  the  ptirtniits  of  which  are  rtproiluceil  iu  Plate  II. 
At  seventeen  months  the  child  presented  the  typical  appearance  of  a  spo- 
radic cretin.  Tiie  astonishing  results  of  six  inontha'  treatment  with  thyroid 
extract  arc  shown  in  the  second  figure.  After  a  year's  trttitmeut  the  child 
presents  the  apj>eanince  of  a  healthy  and  well-iionrishcd  little  girl. 

Myxedema  proper  is  a  conBtitutionnl  condition  due  to  the  lossof  the  func- 
tion of  the  tJiyroid  gland.  The  disease  was  first  described  by  Sir  William 
Gull  as  a  cretinoid  change,  and  later  by 
William  Ord  of  London,  who  suggested 
the  name.  It  is  characterized  clinieally 
by  a  mxyedematous  condition  of  the  sul)- 
cutaneouB  tissues  and  mental  failure,  and 
anatomically  by  atrophy  of  the  thyroid 
gland.  The  symptoms  of  myxedema,  as 
given  by  Ord,  are  marked  increase  in  tlie 
general  bulk  of  the  body,  a  firm,  inelastic 
swelling  of  the  skin,  which  does  not  pit 
on  pressure;  drj-ness  and  roughnesi 
which  tend,  with  swelling,  to  obliterate 
the  lines  of  expression  in  the  face ;  im- 
perfect nutrition  of  the  hair ;  local  tume- 
fiiction  of  the  skin  and  sulx^utaneous 
tissues,  particularly  in  tlie  supraclavic- 
ular region.  The  phyaognomy  is  re- 
markably altered  ;  the  features  are  coarse 
and  broad,  the  lips  thick,  tlie  nostrils 
broad  and  thick,  and  the  mouth  enlarged. 
There  is  a  striking  slowness  of  thought 
and  of  movement ;  the  memory  fails,  and 
conditions  leading  to  incipient  dementia 
intervene.     The  functions  of  the  thoracic  ...    ., 

and  abdominal  organs  seem  to  be  normal, 
and  death  is  generally  due  to  some  intercurrent  disease,  possibly  tiiberculosiB. 

A  condition  akin  to  myxedema  occurs  after  operative  removal  of  the  thy- 
roid gland. 

In  a  most  interesting  lecture  Brissaiid  *•  shows  the  intimate  relation  between 
myxedema,  endemic  cretinism,  sporadic  cretinism,  or  myxedematous  i<liocy, 
and  infantilism.  He  considers  that  they  are  all  dependent  upfin  an  inherited 
or  acquired  deficiency  or  disease  of  the  thyroid  gland,  and  he  presents  casfa 
illustrating  each  affection.  Figure  285  shows  a  case  of  myxedema,  one  of 
myxedema  in  a  case  of  arrested  development — a  tmnaition  case  between  myx- 

■  165,  Hay,  189J.  >>  I^nun  snr  lea  MbL  Nf^rv.,  Paris,  18»5,  606. 
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culturally  and  minerally,  and  is  famous  for  its  medicinal  springs.  In  this 
paradise  dwell  the  dwarfs,  perhaps  as  degraded  a  race  of  men  and  women  as 
may  be  found  in  any  civilized  community.  They  are  almost  without  educa- 
tion, and  inliabit  wretched  huts  when  they  have  any  shelter.  The  most 
intelligent  are  employed  as  shepherds,  and  in  summer  they  live  for  months  at 
an  elevation  of  more  than  6000  feet  without  shelter.  Here  they  see  no 
human  creature  save  some  of  their  own  kind,  often  idiots,  who  are  sent  up 
every  fifteen  or  twenty  days  with  a  supply  of  food. 

"  It  is  said  that  formal  marriage  is  almost  unknown  among  them.  The 
women  in  some  instances  are  employed  in  the  village  of  Ribas  as  nurses  for 
children,  and  as  such  are  found  tender  and  faithful.  Before  communication 
throughout  the  region  was  as  easy  as  it  is  now,  it  was  thought  lucky  to  have 
one  of  these  dwarfs  in  a  familv,  and  the  dwarfs  were  hired  out  and  even  sold 
to  be  used  in  beggary  in  neighboring  cities.  There  are  somewhat  similar 
dwarfs  in  other  valleys  of  the  Pyrenees,  but  the  number  is  decreasing,  and 
those  of  the  Ribas  Valley  are  reduced  to  a  few  individuals." 

Hiccough  is  a  symptom  due  to  intermittent,  sudden  contraction  of  the 
diaphragm.  Obstinate  cases  are  most  peculiar,  and  sometimes  exhaust  the 
physician's  skill.     Symes  divides  these  cases  into  four  groups : — 

(1)  Inflammatory,  seen  particularly  in  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  viscera 
or  abdominal  membranes,  and  in  severe  cases  of  typhoid  fever. 

(2)  Irritative,  as  in  direct  stimulus  of  the  diaphragm  in  swallowing  some 
very  hot  substance ;  local  disease  of  the  esophagus  near  the  diaphragm,  and 
in  many  conditions  of  gastric  and  intestinal  disorder,  more  particularly  those 
associated  w  ith  flatus. 

(3)  Specific  or  idiojiathic,  in  which  there  are  no  evident  causes  present ; 
it  is  sometimes  seen  in  cases  of  nephritis  and  diabetes. 

(4)  Neurotic,  in  which  the  primary  cause  is  in  the  nervous  system, — hys- 
teria, epilepsy,  shock,  or  cerebral  tumors. 

The  obstinacy  of  continued  hiccough  has  long  been  discussed.  Osier 
calls  to  mind  tliat  in  Plato's  "  Symposium  "  the  physician,  Eryximachus,  rec- 
ommended to  Aristophanes,  who  had  hiccough  from  eating  too  much,  either 
to  hold  his  breath  or  to  gargle  with  a  little  water ;  but  if  it  still  continued, 
"  tickle  your  nose  with  something  and  sneeze,  and  if  you  sneeze  once  or  twice 
even  the  most  violent  hiccough  is  sure  to  go."  The  attack  must  have  been  a 
severe  one,  as  it  is  stated  subsequently  that  the  hiccough  did  not  disappear 
until  Aristophanes  had  excited  the  sneezing. 

Among  the  older  medical  writers  Weber  speaks  of  singultus  lasting  for  five 
days ;  Tulpius,**^  for  twelve  days ;  Ellcr  and  Schenck,*  for  three  months ; 
Taranget,^  for  eight  months  ;  and  Bartholinus,^^  for  four  years. 

At  the  present  day  it  is  not  uncommon  to  read  in  the  newspapers  accounts 
of  prolonged  hiccoughing.     These  cases  are  not  mythical,  and   are  paral- 

»  718,  L.  iii.;  obs.  49.  b  462,  Ixxxvi.,  363. 
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leled  by  a  number  of  instances  in  reliable  medical  literature.      Tlie  caojse  is 
not  always  discernible,  and  cases  sometimes  resist  all  treatment. 

Holston  *  reports  a  case  of  chronic  singultus  of  seven  years'  standii^.    It 
had  followed  an  attack  of  whooping-cough,  and  was  finally  cured  apparent!? 
by  the  administration  of  stiychnin.     Cowan  ^  speaks  of  a  shoemaker  of  twen- 
t\"-two  who  experienced  an  attack  of  constant  singultus  for  a  week,  and  then 
intermittent  attacks  for  six  years.     Cowan  also  mentions  instances  of  pro- 
longed  hiccough    related   by   Heberden,  Good,  Hoffman^  and  AVartmootL 
Barrett  ^  is  accredited  with  reporting  a  case  of  persistent  hiccough  in  a  man 
of  thirty-five,     llowland  ^  speaks  of  a  man  of  thirty-five  who  hiccoughed  for 
twelve  years.     The  paroxysms  were  almost  constant,  and  occurred  once  or 
twice  a  minute  during  the  hours  when  the  man  was  not  sleeping.      There  nas 
no  noise  with  the  cough.       There  is  another  case  related  in  the  same  jounial 
of  a  man  who  died  on  the  fourth  day  of  an  attack  of  singultus,  probaUr 
due  to  abscess  of  tlie  diaphnigm,  which  no  remedy  would  relieve.      Moore* 
records    a   case   of  a   child,  injured    when   young,   who    hiccoughed   nntil 
about    twenty'   years   of    age   (the   age   at   the   time    of    report).       Foot ' 
mentions  a  lad  of  fifteen  who,  except  when  asleep,  liiccoughed  incefisanth 
for  twenty-two  weeks,  and  who  suffered  two  similar,  but   less  severe,  attacks 
in  the  summer  of  1879,  and  again  in   1880.     The  disease  wafi  sup(weed 
to  he  due  to  the  habit  of  pressing  the   chest   against  the    desk    when  it 
school.     Dexter  »  reix>rts  a  case  of  long-continued  singultus  in  an  Irish  giri 
of  eighteen,  ascribed  to  habitual  masturbation.     There  was  no  intermission  in 
the  ])ar()xysni,  which  increaswl  in  force  until  general   convulsions  ensued. 
The  patient  said  that  the  paroxysm  could  be  stopped  by  firm  pressure  on  the 
upjKT  part  of  the  external  genital  organs.     Dexter  applied  firm  pressure  on 
her  clitoris,  and  the  convulsions  subsided,  and  the  patient  fell  asleep.     They 
(»oul(l  be  excited  by  firm  pressure  on  the  lower  vertebrae.      Ck)rson  *■  speaks  of 
a  man  of  fifty-seven  who,  after  exposure  to  cK)ld,  suffered  exhausting  hiccoogh 
for  nine  days ;  and  also  records  the  case  of  an  Irish  sen'ant  who  suffered  hic- 
cough for  four  months  ;  the  cause  was  ascribed  to  fright.      Stevenson '  cites  a 
fatal  instance  of  liiccough  in  a  stone-mason  of  forty-four  who  suffered  contina- 
ouslv  from  Mav  14th  to  Mav  28th.     Tlie  onlv  remedv  that  seemed  to  have 
any  efft^ct  in  this  ease  was  castor-oil  in  strong  purgative  doses. 

WiUardJ  speaks  of  a  man  of  thirty-four  who  began  to  hiccough  after  ao 
attack  of  ]>neunionia,  and  continued  for  eighty-six  hours.  The  treatment  con- 
sisted of  the  ai)plieati()n  of  lx41adonna  and  cantharides  plasters,  bismuth,  and 
limt^water,  camphor,  and  salts  of  white  hellebore  inhaled  through  the  nose 
in  finest  powder.  Two  other  cases  are  mentioned  by  the  same  autlior.  Cap- 
per'' describes  the  case  of  a  young  man  who  was  seized  with  loud  and  dip- 
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tressing  liiccough  that  never  ceased  for  a  minute  during  eighty  hours.  Two 
ounces  of  laudanum  were  administered  in  the  three  days  without  any  decided 
effect,  producing  only  slight  languor. 

Kanney  *  reports  the  case  of  an  unmarried  woman  of  forty-four  who  suf- 
fered from  paroxysms  of  hiccough  that  i)ersisted  for  four  years.  A  peculiar- 
ity of  this  attack  was  tliat  it  invariably  followed  movements  of  the  upper  ex- 
tremities. Tenderness  and  hyperesthesia  over  the  spinous  processes  of  the 
4th,  5th,  and  6th  cervical  vertebrae  led  to  the  application  of  tlie  thermo- 
cauterj',  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  administration  of  ergot  and 
bromids,  was  attended  with  marked  benefit,  though  not  by  complete  cure. 
Barlow^  mentions  a  man  with  a  rheumatic  affection  of  the  shoulder  who 
hiccoughed  when  he  moved  his  joints.  Barlow  also  recites  a  case  of  hiccough 
which  was  caused  by  pressure  on  the  cicatrix  of  a  wound  in  the  left  hand. 

Beilby  ^  reports  a  peculiar  case  in  a  girl  of  seventeen  who  suffered  an 
anomalous  affection  of  the  respiratorj'  muscle,  producing  a  sound  like  a  cough, 
but  shriller,  almost  resembling  a  howl.  It  was  relocated  every  five  or  six 
seconds  during  the  whole  of  the  waking  moments,  and  subsided  during  sleep. 
Under  rest  and  free  purgation  the  patient  recovered,  but  the  paroxysms  con- 
tinued during  prolonged  intervals,  and  in  the  last  six  years  they  only  lasted 
from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours. 

Parker  ^  reports  four  rebellious  cases  of  singultus  successfully  treated  by 
dry  cups  applied  to  the  abdomen.  In  each  case  it  was  necessarj'  to  repeat 
the  operation  after  two  hours,  but  recovery  was  then  rapid.  Tatevosoff  re- 
ports a  brilliant  cure  in  a  patient  witli  chronic  chest  trouble,  by  the  use  of 
common  snuff,  enough  being  given  several  times  to  induce  lively  sneezing. 
Griswold  ®  records  a  successful  treatment  of  one  case  in  a  man  of  fifty,  occur- 
ring after  a  debauch,  by  the  administration  of  glonoin,  y^  of  a  grain  every 
three  hours.  Heidenhain  ^  records  a  very  severe  and  prolonged  case  caused, 
as  shown  later  at  the  operation  and  postmortem  examination,  by  carcinoma  of 
the  pancreas.  The  spasms  were  greatly  relieved  by  cocain  administered  by 
the  mouth,  as  much  as  15  grains  being  given  in  twelve  hours.  Laborde  and 
Lupine  ^  report  the  case  of  a  young  girl  who  was  relieved  of  an  obstinate  case 
of  hiccough  lasting  four  days  by  traction  on  her  tongue.  After  the  tongue  had 
been  held  out  of  the  mouth  for  a  few  minutes  the  hiccoughs  ceased.  Laborde 
referred  to  two  cases  of  a  similar  character  reported  by  Viand. 

Anomalous  Sneezing. — In  the  olden  times  sneezing  was  considered  a 
good  omen,  and  was  regarded  as  a  sacred  sign  by  nearly  all  of  the  ancient 
peoples.  This  feeling  of  reverence  was  already  ancient  in  the  days  of  Homer. 
Aristotle  inquired  into  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  superstition,  some- 
what profanely  wondering  why  sneezing  had  been  deified  rather  than  cough- 
ing.    The  Greeks  traced  the  origin  of  the  sacred  regard  for  sneezing  to  the 
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days  of  Prometheus,  who  blessed  his  man  of  clay  when  he  sneezed.    Ac- 
cording to  Sogiiin  the    rabbinical   account  says  that  only  through  Jacob's 
struggle  with  the  angel  did  sneezing  cease  to  be  an  act  fatal  to  man.     Not  only 
in  Greece  and  Rome  was  sneezing  revered,  but  also  by  races  in  Asia  and 
Africa,  and  even  by  the  Mexicans  of  remote  times.     Xenophou  s{)eaks  of  the 
reverence  as  to  sneezing,  in  the  court  of  the  King  of  Persia.      In  Mesopota- 
mia and  some  of  the  African  towns  the  j)opulace  rejoice<l  when  the  monarch 
sneezed.     In  the  present  day  we  frequently  hear  "  God  bless  you  "  addreseed 
to  jx?rsons  who  have  just  sneezed,  a  perpetuation  of  a  custom  quite  universal 
in  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great,  in  whose  time,  at  a  certain  season,  the  air 
was  filled  with  an  unwholesome  vapor  or  malaria  which  so  affected  the  peo- 
ple that  those  who  sneezeil  were  at  once  stricken  with  death-agonies.     In  this 
strait  the  jwntiff  is  said  to  have  devised  a  form  of  prayer  to  be  uttered  when 
the  jKiroxysm  was  seen  to  ha  coming  on,  and  which,  it  was  hoped,  would  avert 
the  stroke  of  the  death-angel. 

There  are  some  curious  cases  of  anomalous  sneezing  on  record,  some  of 
which  are  possibly  due  to  affections  akin  to  our  present  "  hay  fever,"  while 
others  are  due  to  causes  beyond  our  comprehension.  The  £phemerides 
records  a  paroxysm  of  continual  sneezing  lasting  thirty  days.  Bonct,*** 
Lancisi,'*^^  Fabricius  Hildanus,^^  and  other  older  observers  speak  of  sneezing 
to  death.  Morgagni  ^^^  mentions  death  from  congestion  of  the  vasa  cerebri 
caused  by  sneezmg.  The  Ephemerides  records  an  instance  of  prolonged 
sneezing  which  was  distinctly  hereditary'. 

Ellison  *  makes  an  inquiry  for  treatment  of  a  ca>§e  of  sneezing  in  a  white 
child  of  ten.  The  sneezing  started  without  apparent  cause  and  would  con- 
tinue 20  or  30  times,  or  until  the  child  was  exhausted,  and  then  stop  for 
a  half  or  one  minute,  only  to  relapse  again.  Beilby^  speaks  of  a  boy  of 
thirteen  who  suffered  constant  sneezing  (from  one  to  six  times  a  minute) 
for  one  month.  Only  during  sleep  was  there  any  relief.  The  patient  recovered 
under  treatment  consisting  of  active  leeching,  purgation,  and  blisters  applied 
behind  tlie  ear,  together  with  the  application  of  olive  oil  to  the  nostrils. 

Lee  ^  reix)rt8  a  remarkable  case  of  yawning  followed  by  sneezing  in  a 
girl  of  fifteen  who,  just  before,  had  a  tooth  removed  without  diflBculty.  Half 
an  hour  afterward  yawning  begjm  and  continued  for  five  weeks  continuoasly. 
There  was  no  pain,  no  illness,  and  she  seemed  amused  at  her  condition.  There 
was  no  derangement  of  the  sexual  or  other  organs  and  no  account  of  an  hvsteric 
spasm.  Potassium  bromid  and  belladonna  were  administered  for  a  few  days 
with  negative  results,  when  the  attacks  of  ya^vning  suddenly  turned  to  sneez- 
ing. One  paroxysm  followeil  another  with  scarcely  an  interN'al  for  speech. 
She  was  chloroformed  once  and  the  sneezing  ceased,  but  was  more  violent  oo 
recovery  therefrom.  Ammonium  bromid  in  half-drachm  doses,  with  rest  in 
bed  for  psychologic  reasons,  checked  the  sneezing.     Woakes  ^  presented  a 
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paper  on  what  he  designated  "  ear-sneezing,"  due  to  the  caking  of  cerumen 
in  one  ear.  Irritation  of  the  auricular  branch  of  the  vagus  was  produced, 
whence  an  impression  was  propagated  to  the  lungs  through  the  puhnonary 
branches  of  the  vagus.  Yawning  was  caused  through  implication  of  the  third 
division  of  the  oth  nerve,  sneezing  following  from  reflex  implication  of  the 
spinal  nerves  of  respiration,  the  lungs  being  full  of  air  at  the  time  of  yawn- 
ing. Woakes  also  speaks  of  "  ear-giddiness ''  and  ofiers  a  new  associate  symp- 
tom— superficial  congestion  of  the  hands  and  forearm. 

A  case  of  anomalous  sneezing  immediately  prior  to  sexual  intercourse  is 
mentioned  on  page  511. 

Hemophilia  is  an  hereditarj',  constitutional  fault,  characterized  by  a  ten- 
dency to  uncontrollable  bleeding,  either  s|K)ntaneous  or  from  slight  wounds. 
It  is  sometimes  associateil  with  a  form  of  arthritis  (Osier).  This  hemorrhagic 
diathesis  has  been  known  for  many  years ;  and  the  fact  tliat  there  were  some 
persons  who  showed  a  peculiar  tendency  to  bleed  after  wounds  of  a  trifling 
nature  is  recorded  in  some  of  the  earliest  medical  literature.  Only  recently, 
however,  through  the  writings  of  Buel,  Otto,  Hay,  Coates,  and  others,  has  the 
hereditary  nature  of  the  malady  and  its  curious  mode  of  transmission  through 
the  female  line  been  known.  As  a  nile  the  mother  of  a  hemophile  is  not  a 
"bleeder''  herself,  but  is  the  daughter  of  one.  The  daughters  of  a  hemo- 
phile, though  healthy  and  free  from  any  tendency  themselves,  are  almost  cer- 
tain to  transmit  the  disposition  to  the  male  offspring.  The  condition  gener- 
ally appears  after  some  slight  injury  in  the  first  two  years  of  life ;  but  must 
be  distinguished  from  the  hemorrhagic  affections  of  the  new-born,  which  will 
be  discussed  later.  The  social  condition  of  the  family  does  not  alter  the  pre- 
disposition; the  old  Duke  of  Albany  was  a  "bleeder''  ;*  and  bleeder  fami- 
lies are  numerous,  healthy  looking,  and  have  fine,  soft  skins. 

The  duration  of  this  tendency,  and  its  perpetuation  in  a  family,  is  remark- 
able. The  Appleton-Swain  family  of  Reading,  Mass.,  has  shown  examples 
for  two  centuries.  Osier  has  been  advised  of  instances  already  occurring  in 
the  seventh  generation.  Kolster^  has  investigated  hemophilia  in  women,  and 
reports  a  case  of  bleeding  in  the  daughter  of  a  hemophilic  woman.  He  also 
analyzes  50  genealogic  trees  of  hemophilic  families,  and  remarks  tliat  Nasse's 
law  of  transmission  does  not  hold  true.  In  14  cases  the  transmission  was 
direct  from  the  father  to  the  child,  and  in  1 1  cases  it  was  direct  from  the 
mother  to  the  infant. 

The  hemorrhagic  symptoms  of  bleeders  may  be  divided  into  external 
bleedings,  either  spontaneous  or  traumatic  ;  interstitial  bleedings,  petechise,  and 
ecchymoses  ;  and  the  joint-affections.  The  external  bleedings  are  seldom  spon- 
taneous, and  generally  follow  cuts,  bniises,  scratches,  and  often  result  seriously. 
A  minor  operation  on  a  hemophile  may  end  in  death  ;  so  slight  an  operation 
as  drawing  a  tooth  has  been  followed  by  the  most  disastrous  consequences. 
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Arnistrong,*  Blagdcn,**  and  Roberts,*^  have  seen  fatal  hemorrhage  after  the 
extraction  of  teeth.     MacCormac  observed  five  bleeders  at  St,  Thomas  Hos- 
pital, London,  and  remarks  that  one  of  these  persons  bled  twelve  days  after 
a  tooth-extraction.     Buchanan  and  Clay  cite  similar  iustances.     CocLdns^ 
mentions  an  individual  of  hemorrhagic  diathesis  who  succumlxxl  to  extensive 
extravasation  of  blood  at  tlio  base  of  the  brain,  following  a  slight  fall  durii^ 
an  epileptic  convulsion.     Dunlap®  rej)orts  a  case  of  hemorrhagic  diatheas, 
following  suppression  of  the  catamenia,  attended  by  vicarious  hemorrhage 
from  the  gums,  which  terminated  fatally.     P^richsen  ^  cites  an  mstanoe  of 
extravasation  of  blood  into  the  calf  of  the  leg  of  an  individual  of  hemophilic 
tendencies.     A  cavity  was  opened,  which  extended  from  above  the  knee  to 
the  heel ;  the  clots  wera  removed,  and  cautery  applied  to  check  the  bleeding. 
There  was  (extension  of  the  blood-cavity  to  the  thigh,  Avith  edeiua  and  incipient 
gangrene,  necessitating  amputation  of  the  thigh,  with  a  fatal  termination. 

Mackenzie  «  reports  an  instance  of  hemophilic  purpura  of  the  retilULi 
followe<l  ])y  death.  Harkin  gives  an  account  of  vicarious  bleeding  from  the 
under  lip  in  a  woman  of  thirty-eight.  The  hemorrliage  occurred  at  every 
meal  and  lasted  ten  minutes.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  woman  was  of 
hemophilic  descent. 

Of  334  cases  of  bleeding  in  hemophilia  collected  by  Grandidier,  169 
were  from  the  nose,  43  from  the  mouth,  15  from  tiie  stomach,  36  from  the 
bowels,  16  from  the  urethra,  17  from  the  lungs,  and  a  few  from  the  skin  of 
the  head,  eyelids,  scrotum,  navel,  tongue,  finger-tips,  vulva,  and  external  ear. 
Osier  remarks  that  Professor  Agnew^  knew  of  a  case  of  a  bleeder  wlio  had 
alwavs  l)led  from  cuts  and  bruises  above  the  neck,  never  fn>ni  those  below. 
The  joint-affections  (•losely  resemble  acute  rheumatism.  Bleeders  do  not  nee- 
essiirily  die  of  their  early  bleedings,  some  living  to  old  age.  Oliver  Appleton, 
the  first  report(Kl  American  bleeder,  died  at  an  advance<l  age,  owing  to  hem- 
orrhage from  a  bed-sore  and  from  the  urethra.  Fortunately  the  functions  of 
menstruation  and  parturition  are  not  seriously  interfered  with  in  hemophilia. 
Menstruation  is  never  so  excessive  as  to  be  fatal.  Grandidier  states  that  of 
152  boy  subjects  81  died  before  the  termination  of  the  seventh  year.  Hemo- 
philia is  rarely  fatal  in  the  first  year. 

Of  the  hemorrhagic  diseases  of  the  new-born  three  are  worthy  of  note. 
In  syphilis  haemorrhagica  neonatorum  the  child  may  be  bom  healthy,  or 
just  after  birth  there  may  appear  extensive  cutaneous  extravasations  with 
bleeding  from  the  mucous  surfaces  and  from  the  navel ;  the  child  may  become 
deeply  jaundiced.  Postmortem  examination  shows  extensive  extravasations 
into  the  internal  viscera,  and  also  organic  syphilitic  lesions. 

WinckePs  disease,  or  epidemic  hemoglobinuria,  is  a  very  fatal  affection, 
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sometimes  epidemic  in  lying-in  institutions  ;  it  develops  about  the  fourth  day 
after  birth.  The  principal  symptom  is  hematogenous  icterus  with  cyanosis, — 
the  urine  contains  blood  and  blood-coloring  matter.  Some  cases  have 
shown  in  a  marked  *  degree  acute  fatty  degeneration  of  the  internal  organs 
— Buhl's  disease. 

Apart  from  the  common  visceral  hemorrhages,  the  results  of  injuries  at 
birth,  bleeding  from  one  or  more  of  the  surfaces  is  a  not  uncommon  event  in 
the  new-born,  particularly  in  hospital-practice.  Accortling  to  Osier  Town- 
send  reports  45  cases  in  6700  deliveries,  the  hemorrhage  being  both  general 
and  from  the  navel  alone.  Bleeding  also  occurs  from  the  bowels,  stomach, 
and  mouth,  generally  beginning  in  the  first  week,  but  in  rare  instances  it  is 
delayed  to  the  second  or  third.  Out  of  50  cases  collected  by  Townsend  31 
died  and  19  recovered.  The  nature  of  the  disease  is  unknown,  and  post- 
mortem examination  reveals  no  pathologic  changes,  although  the  general  and 
not  local  nature  of  the  affection,  its  self-limited  character,  the  presence  of 
fever,  and  the  greater  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  hospitals,  suggest  an  infec- 
tious origin  (Townsend).  Kent*  speaks  of  a  new-born  infant  dying  of 
spontaneous  hemorrhage  from  about  the  hips. 

Infantile  scurvy,  or  Barlow's  disease,  has  lately  attracted  marked 
attention,  and  is  interesting  for  the  numerous  extravasations  and  spontaneous 
hemorrhages  which  are  associated  with  it.  A  most  interesting  collection  of 
specimens  taken  from  the  victims  of  Barlow's  disease  were  shown  in  London 
in  1895.6^9 

In  an  article  on  the  successful  preventive  treatment  of  tetanus  neo- 
natorum, or  the  "  scourge  of  St.  Kilda,"  of  the  new-born,  Turner  ^  says  the 
first  mention  of  trismus  nascentium  or  tetanus  neonatorum  was  made  by  Rev. 
Kenneth  Macaulay  in  1764,  after  a  visit  to  the  island  of  St.  Kilda  in  1758. 
This  gentleman  states  that  the  infants  of  this  island  give  up  nursing  on  the 
fourth  or  fiflih  day  after  birth  ;  on  the  seventh  day  their  gums  are  so  clinched 
together  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  anything  down  their  throats ;  soon  aft:er 
this  they  are  seized  with  convulsive  fits  and  die  on  the  eighth  day.  So  gen- 
eral was  this  trouble  on  the  island  of  St.  Kilda  that  the  mothers  never  thought 
of  making  any  preparation  for  the  coming  baby,  and  it  was  wrapped  in  a 
dirty  piece  of  blanket  till  the  ninth  or  tenth  day,  when,  if  the  child  survived, 
the  affection  of  the  mother  asserted  itself.  This  lax  metho<l  of  caring  for  the 
infant,  the  neglect  to  dress  the  cord,  and  the  unsanitarj' condition  of  the  dwel- 
lings, make  it  extremely  probable  that  the  infection  was  through  the  umbili- 
cal cord.  All  cases  in  which  treatment  was  proi)erly  carried  out  by  compe- 
tent nurses  have  survived.  This  treatment  consisted  in  dressing  the  cord  with 
iodoform  powder  and  antiseptic  wool,  the  breast-feeding  of  the  baby  from  the 
first,  and  the  administration  of  one-grain  doses  of  potassium  bromid  at 
short  intervals.     The  infant  death-rate  on  the  island  of  St.  Kilda  has,  conse- 

»  476, 1868,  ii.,  487.  1)  381,  March,  1895. 
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quently,  hec^ii  much  reduced.  The  author  suggests  the  use  of  a  new  iodiih 
preparation  called  loretin  for  dressing  the  cord.  The  powder  is  free  from 
odor  and  is  nonix>i.sonou8. 

Human  Parasites. — Worms  in  the  human  body  are  of  interest  on  account 
of  the  immense  length  some  species  attain,  the  anomalous  symptoms  which 
they  cause,  or  hocmise  of  their  anomalous  location  and  issue.  According  to 
modern  writers  the  famous  Viennese  collection  of  helminths  contains  chains 
of  taenia  saginata  24  feet  long.  The  older  reports,  according  to  which  the 
taenia  solium  (/.  f.,  generally  the  taenia  saginata)  grew  to  such  lengths  as  40, 
50,  60,  and  even  as  nmch  as  800  yards,  are  gt»nerally  regarded  as  erroiieoii& 
The  observers  have  api^rently  taken  the  total  of  all  the  fragments  of  the 
worm  or  worms  evacuated  at  any  time  and  addeil  them,  thus  obtaining  results 
so  colossal  that  it  would  be  imjKKssible  for  such  an  immense  mass  to  be  con- 
tained in  anv  human  intestine. 

The  name  solium  has  no  relation  to  the  Latin  «oZtf>f,  or  soliunu  It  is  quite 
])o&sible  for  a  mmiber  of  tapeworms  to  exist  simultaneously  in  the  human 
Ixxly.  Palm  *  mentions  the  fact  of  four  tajw worms  existing  in  one  person; 
and  Mongeal  ^'  has  made  observations  of  a  numl)er  of  cases  in  which  sevenJ 
ttaiise  existed  simultantH)usly  in  the  stomach.  David  ^  speaks  of  the  expulsion 
of  five  tenije  by  the  ingestion  of  a  (juantity  of  sweet  wine.  Cobbold  ^  reports 
the  case  of  four  simultaneous  tajwworms ;  and  Aguiel  ®  describes  the  case  of 
a  man  of  twenty-four  who  expelle<l  a  mass  weighing  a  kilogram,  34.5  meters 
long,  consisting  of  several  diifen^nt  worms.  Garfinkel  ®*^  mentions  a  case 
which  has  been  extensively  quoted/  of  a  pwisant  who  voide<l  238  feet  of  ta|ie- 
worms,  12  heads  being  found.  Lave ra n  ^^  n^jwrts  a  case  in  which  23  teni* 
were  ex|x»lle<l  in  the  same  day.  Greenhow  **  mentions  tlie  occurrence  of  two 
taeniie  mediocan(*llata. 

The  size  of  a  tai>eworm  in  a  small  child  is  sometimes  quite  sur- 
prising. Even  the  n(?w-born  have  exhibited  signs  of  tcnite,  and  Hausir- 
mann^  has  discMisswl  this  subject.  Armor  J  speaks  of  a  fully-maturpd 
ta|wworm  being  expelled  from  a  child  five  days  old.  Kennedy  ^  re|>orts  cases 
in  which  tajx'worms  liave  been  ex}x.*lled  from  infants  five,  ami  five  and  one- 
half  months  old.  Heisberg*  gives  an  account  of  a  tapeworm  eight  feet  in 
length  which  came  from  a  child  of  two.  Twiggs  ™  describes  a  case  in  which 
a  ta|K'Worm  "MS  fcvt  long  was  expelled  from  a  child  of  four  ;  and  Fabre  "  men- 
tions the  expulsion  of  eight  tenia?  from  a  child.  Occasionally  the  tapeworm 
is  exjx^lled  from  the  mouth.  Such  cases  are  mentioned  by  Hitch  ^  and  Mar- 
tel.P    White '»si)eaks  of  a  ta|)eworm  which  was  discharged  from  the  stomach 

a  476,  18K5,  ii.,  J)91.  b  162,  1840,  310.  c  368,  1843,  xi.,  41. 

<1  476,  18H5,  ii.,  566.  e  70^^  i883.  ^  476,  1885,  ii.,  1221. 

g  Anil.  <!«'  mod.  et  pharm.  mil.,  Paris,  1885,  v.,  173.  *>476,  1863,  ii.,  699. 

i  224,  1872,  ii.,  466.  J  597,  1871,  xir.,  6ia 
^  "  PnK'ewlings  of  the  Pathological  So<iety  of  Dublin,"  1885-87. 

1  538,  Nov.  24,  1878.  10744^  1847,  iii.,  413.  n368,  1887,  t.,  447. 
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after  the  use  of  an  emetic  Lile  *  mentions  the  removal  of  a  tapeworm  which 
had  been  in  the  bowel  twenty-four  years. 

The  peculiar  effects  of  a  tapeworm  are  exaggerated  appetite  and  thirst, 
nausea,  headaches,  vertigo,  ocular  symptoms,  cardiac  palpitation,  and  Mur- 
sinna  **  has  even  observed  a  case  of  trismus,  or  lockjaw,  due  to  taenia  solium. 
F6r6ol  ^  speaks  of  a  case  of  vertigo,  accompanied  with  epileptic  convulsions, 
which  was  caused  by  tenise.  On  the  administration  of  kousso  three  heads 
were  expelled  simultaneously.  There  is  a  record  of  an  instance  of  cardiac 
pulsation  rising  to  240  per  minute,  which  ceased  upon  the  expulsion  of  a  large 
tapeworm.^  It  is  quite  possible  for  the  presence  of  a  tapeworm  to  indirectly 
produce  death.  Garroway  ®  describes  a  case  in  which  death  was  apparently 
imminent  from  the  presence  of  a  tapeworm.  KiseH  has  recorded  a  fatal 
case  of  anemia,  in  a  child  of  six,  dependent  on  teniae. 

The  number  of  ascarides  or  round-worms  in  one  subject  is  sometimes 
enormous.  Victor «  speaks  of  129  round- worms  being  discharged  from  a 
child  in  tlie  short  space  of  five  days.  Pole  **  mentions  the  expulsion  of  441 
lumbricoid  worms  in  thirty-four  days,  and  Fauconneau-Dufresne  *  has  re- 
ported a  most  remarkable  case  in  which  5000  ascarides  were  discharged  in 
less  than  three  years,  mostly  by  vomiting.  The  patient  made  an  ultimate 
recovery. 

There  are  many  instances  in  which  the  lumbricoid  worms  have  pierced  the 
intestinal  tract  and  made  their  way  to  other  viscera,  sometimes  leading  to  an 
anomalous  exit.  There  are  several  cases  on  record  in  which  the  lumbricoid 
worms  have  been  found  in  the  bladder.  Par6  speaks  of  a  case  of  this  kind 
during  a  long  illness  ;  and  there  is  mention  J  of  a  man  who  voided  a  worm 
half  a  yard  long  from  his  bladder  after  suppression  of  urine.  The  Ephe- 
merides  contains  a  curious  case  in  which  a  stone  was  formed  in  the  bladder, 
having  for  its  nucleus  a  worm.  Fontanelle  presented  to  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Medicine  of  Paris  several  yards  of  tapeworm  passed  from  the  urethra  of 
a  man  of  fifty-three.  The  following  is  a  quotation  from  the  British  Medical 
Journal  :^  "I  have  at  present  a  patient  passing  in  his  urine  a  worm-like  body, 
not  unlike  a  tapeworm  as  far  as  the  segments  and  general  appearance  are  con- 
cerned, the  length  of  each  segment  being  about  J  inch,  the  breadth  rather 
less;  sometimes  IJ  segments  are  joined  together.  The  worm  is  serrated  on 
the  one  side,  each  s^ment  having  1 J  cusps.  The  urine  pale,  faintly  acid  at 
first,  within  the  last  week  became  almost  neutral.  There  was  considerable 
vesical  irritation  for  the  first  week,  with  abundant  mucus  in  the  urine ;  spe- 
cific gravity  was  1010 ;  there  were  no  albumin  nor  tube-casts  nor  uric  acid 

«  545,  1890,  42.  ^  Lond.  Med.  Rev.  and  Mag.,  1799-1800,  ii.,  290. 

c  237,  1876,  172.  d  224,  June,  1867.  e  224,  1868,  ii.,  221. 

t  Trodi.  obsch.  dietsk  vrach,  St.  Petersburg,  1869,  ii.,  67.  g  435,  1885,  319. 

l»  Med.  Chron.,  Bait,  1882-83,  L,  184.  i  789,  1880,  186. 
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in  the  urinary  sediments.  Later  there  were  pus-cells  and  abundant  pi^ 
Tenderness  existed  behind  the  prostate  and  along  the  course  of  left  ureter. 
Temperature  of  patient  oscillated  from  97.5°  to  103.2*^  F.  There  was  no 
history  at  any  time  of  recto-vesical  fistula.  Can  anyone  suggest  the  name, 
etc.,  of  this  helminth  ?  " 

Other  eases  of  worms  in  the  bladder  are  mentioned  in  Chapter  XIII. 

Mitra  *  speaks  of  the  passage  of  round-worms  through  the  umbilicus  of 
an  adult ;  and  there  is  a  case  mentioned**  in  which  round- worms  about  seven 
inches  long  were  voided  from  the  navel  of  a  young  child.  Borgeois  ®  speaks  of 
a  lumbricoid  worm  found  in  the  biliary  passages,  and  another  in  the  air  passages. 

Tumbull  ^  has  recorded  two  cases  of  perforation  of  the  tympanic  mem- 
brane from  lumbricoides.  Dagan  ®  speaks  of  the  issue  of  a  lumbricoid  from 
the  external  auditory  meatus.  Laughton  ^  reports  an  instance  of  lumbricoid  in 
the  nose.  Rake  «  speaks  of  asphyxia  from  a  round-worm.  Morland  **  men- 
tions the  ejection  of  numerous  lumbricoid  worms  from  the  mouth. 

Worms  have  been  found  in  the  heart ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  in 
cases  of  trichinosis ,  specimens  of  the  trichinae  may  be  discovered  anywhere 
in  the  line  of  cardiac  or  lymphatic  circulation.  Quoted  by  Foumier,  *"*  La- 
peyronnie  has  seen  worms  in  the  pericardial  sac,  and  also  in  the  ventricle. 
There  is  an  old  record  of  a  person  dying  of  intestinal  worms,  one  of  which 
was  found  in  the  left  ventricle.*  A  Castro  and  Vidal  speak  of  worms  in  the 
aorta.  Rake^  reports  a  case  of  sudden  death  from  round-worm;  and 
Brown  ^  has  noted  a  similar  instance. 

The  echinococcus  is  a  tiny  cestode  which  is  the  factor  in  the  production 
of  the  well-known  hydatid  cysts  which  may  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  body. 
Delafiekl  and  Prudden  report  the  only  instance  of  multilocular  echinococcus 
seen  in  this  countr}\  Their  patient  was  a  German  who  had  been  in  thiscoun- 
tr}'  five  years.  There  are  only  about  1 00  of  these  cases  on  record,  most  of 
them  l)eing  in  Bavaria  and  Switzerland. 

The  filaria  sanguinis  hominis  is  a  small  worm  of  the  nematode  species, 
the  adult  form  of  which  lives  in  the  lymphatics,  and  either  the  adult  or  the 
prematurely  discharged  ova  (Manson)  block  the  lymph-channels,  producing  the 
conditions  of  hematochyluria,  elephantiasis,  and  lymph-scrotum.  The  Dra- 
cunculus  medinensis  or  Guinea-worm  is  a  widely-spread  parasite  in  parts  of 
Africa  and  the  West  Indies,  According  to  Osier  several  cases  have  occurred 
in  the  United  States.  Jarvis  reports  a  case  in  a  post-chaplain  who  had  lived 
at  Fortress  Monroe,  Va.,  for  thirty  years.  Van  Harlingen's  patient,  a  man 
of  forty-seven,  had  never  lived  out  of  Philadelphia,  so  that  the  worm  must  be 
included  among  the  parasites  infesting  this  country. 

»  436,  1891,  ii.,  381.  b  Lond.  Med.  Jonr.,  1786,  vii.,  372.         «  789,  1856,  x.,  279. 
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In  February,  1896,  Henry  of  Philadelphia  showed  microscopic  slides 
containing  blood  which  was  infested  with  numbers  of  living  and  active 
filaria  embryos.  The  blood  was  taken  from  a  colored  woman  at  the  Woman's 
Hospital,  who  developed  hematochyluria  after  labor.  Henry  believed  that 
the  woman  had  contracted  the  disease  during  her  residence  in  the  Southern 
States. 

Curran  *  gives  quite  an  exhaustive  article  on  the  disease  called  in  olden 
times  **  eaten  of  worms, '* — a  most  loathsome  malady.  Herod  the  Great, 
the  Emperor  Galerius,  and  Philip  II.  of  Spain  perished  from  it.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  Emperor  Galerius,  Dean  Milman,  in  his  "  History  of  Latin  Chris- 
tianity," ^  says,  "  a  deep  and  fetid  ulcer  preyed  on  the  lower  parts  of  his  body 
and  ate  them  away  into  a  mass  of  living  corruption."  Gibbon,  in  his  "  De- 
cline and  Fall,"  ^  also  says  that  "  his  (Galerius's)  death  was  caused  by  a  very 
painful  and  lingering  disorder.  His  body,  swelled  by  an  intemperate  course  of 
life  to  an  unwieldy  corpulence,  was  covered  with  ulcers  and  devoured  by  im- 
mense swarms  of  those  insects  who  have  given  their  names  to  this  most  loathsome 
disease."  It  is  also  said  that  the  African  Vandal  King,  the  Arian  Huneric,  died 
of  the  disease.  Antiochus,  surnamed  the  "  Madman,"  ^  was  also  afflicted  with 
it ;  and  Josephus  makes  mention  of  it  as  afflicting  the  body  of  Herod  the 
Great.  The  so-called  **  King  Pym  "  died  of  this  "  morbus  pedicularis,"  but 
as  prejudice  and  passion  militated  against  him  during  his  life  and  after  his 
death,  this  fact  is  probably  more  rumor  than  verity.  A  case  is  spoken  of  by 
Curran,  which  was  seen  by  an  army-surgeon  in  a  very  aged  woman  in  the 
remote  parts  of  Ireland,  and  another  in  a  female  in  a  dissecting-room  in 
Dublin.  The  tissues  were  permeated  with  lice  which  emerged  through  rents 
and  fissures  in  the  body. 

Instances  of  the  larvse  of  the  estrus  or  the  bot-fly  in  the  skin  are  not 
uncommon.  In  this  country  Allen  ®  removed  such  lar\^(B  from  the  skin  of 
the  neck,  head,  and  arm  of  a  boy  of  twelve.  Bethune,  Delavigne,  Howship, 
Jacobs,  Jannuzzi,  and  others,  report  similar  cases.  These  flesh-flies  are 
called  creophilae,  and  the  condition  they  produce  is  called  myiosis.  Accord- 
ing to  Osier,  in  parts  of  Central  America,  the  eggs  of  a  bot-fly,  called  the 
dermatobia,  are  not  infrequently  deposited  in  the  skin,  and  produce  a  swell- 
ing very  like  the  ordinary  boil.  Matas  has  described  a  case  in  which  the 
estrus  lar\'8B  were  found  in  the  gluteal  region.  Finlayson  of  Glasgow  has 
recently  reported  an  interesting  case  in  a  physician  who,  after  protracted  con- 
stipation and  pain  in  the  back  and  sides,  passed  large  numbers  of  the  larvae 
of  the  flower-fly,  anthomyia  canicularis,  and  there  are  other  instances  of 
myiosis  interna  from  swallowing  the  larvae  of  the  common  house-fly. 

There  are  forms  of  nasal  disorder  caused  by  larvae,  which  some  native 
surgeons  in  India  regard  as  a  chronic  and  malignant  ulceration  of  the  mucous 

*  536,  1886,  ii.,  142.  b  Vol.  i.,  227.  c  Vol.  ii.,  122. 
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membranes  of  the  nose  and  adjacent  sinuses  in  the  debilitated  and  the  scrofu- 
lous. Worms  lodging  in  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  feed  on  the  soft 
tissues  of  that  region.  Eventually  their  ravages  destroy  the  olfactory 
nerves,  with  subsequent  loss  of  the  sense  of  smell,  and  they  finally  eat  away 
the  bridge  of  the  nose.  The  head  of  the  victim  droops,  and  he  complains  of 
crawling  of  worms  in  the  interior  of  the  nose.  The  eyelids  swell  so  that  the 
patient  cannot  see,  and  a  deformity  arises  which  exceeds  that  produced  by 
syphilis.  Lyons  *  says  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  loathsome  diseases  that 
comes  under  the  observation  of  medical  men.  He  describes  the  disease  as 
"  essentiallv  a  scrofulous  inflammation  of  the  Schneiderian  membrane,  .  .  . 
which  finally  attacks  the  bones."  Flies  deposit  their  ova  in  the  nasal  discharges, 
and  from  their  infection  maggots  eventually  arise.  In  Sanskrit  peenadi  sig- 
nifies disease  of  the  nose,  and  is  the  Indian  term  for  the  disease  caused  by 
the  deposition  of  larvae  in  the  nose.  It  is  supposed  to  be  more  common  in 
South  America  than  in  India. 

A  Indian  AnnaU  of  Medicine,  Oct,  1885. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 
ANOMALOUS  SKIN-DISEASES. 

Ichthyosis  is  a  disease  of  the  skin  characterized  by  a  morbid  develop- 
ment of  the  papillae  and  thickening  of  the  epidermic  lamellae  ;  acconling  as 
the  skin  is  affected  over  a  larger  or  smaller  area,  or  only  the  epithelial  lining 
of  the  follicles,  it  is  known  as  ichthyosis  diffusa,  or  ichthyosis  folliciilaris.  The 
hardened  masses  of  epithelium  develop  in  excess,  the  epidermal  layer  loses  in 
integrity,  and  the  surface  becomes  scaled  like  that  of  a  fish.  Ichthyosis  may  be 
congenital,  and  over  sixty  years  ago  Steinhausen  ^  described  a  fetal  monster  in 
the  anatomic  collection  in  Berlin,  the  whole  surface  of  whose  body  was  covered 
with  a  thick  layer  of  epidermis,  the  skin  being  so  thick  as  to  form  a  covering 
like  a  coat-of-mail.  AccorcHng  to  Rayer  the  celebrated  **  porcupine-man  '* 
who  exhibited  himself  in  England  in  1710  was  an  example  of  a  rare  form  of 
ichthyosis.  This  man's  body,  except  the  face,  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  the 
soles  of  the  feet,  was  covered  with  small  excrescences  in  the  form  of  prickles. 
These  appendages  were  of  a  reddish-brown  color,  and  so  hard  and  elastic  that 
they  rustled  and  made  a  noise  when  the  hand  was  passed  over  their  surfaces. 
They  appeared  two  months  after  birth  and  fell  off*  every  winter,  to  reappear 
each  summer.  In  other  respects  the  man  was  in  very  good  health.  He  had 
six  children,  all  of  whom  were  covered  witli  excrescences  like  himself.  The 
hands  of  one  of  these  children  has  been  represented  by  Edwards  in  liis 
"  Gleanings  of  Natural  History.''  A  picture  of  the  hand  of  the  father  is 
shown  in  the  fifty-ninth  volume  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions. 

Pettigrew  ^  mentions  a  man  with  warty  elongations  encasing  his  whole 
body.  At  the  parts  where  friction  occurred  the  points  of  the  elongations  were 
worn  off.  This  man  was  called  **  the  biped  armadillo."  His  great  grand- 
father was  found  by  a  whaler  in  a  wild  state  in  Davis's  Straits,  and  for  four  gene- 
rations the  male  members  of  the  familv  had  been  so  encjised.  The  females  had 
normal  skins.  All  the  members  of  tlie  well-known  familv  of  Lambert  had  the 
body  covered  with  spines.  Two  members,  brothers,  aged  twenty-two  and  four- 
teen, were  examined  by  Geoffroy-Saint-Hilaire.  This  thickening  of  the  epi- 
dermis and  hair  was  the  effect  of  some  morbid  predisposition  which  was 
transmitted  from  father  to  son,  the  daughters  not  being  affected.  Five  gene- 
rations could  be  reckoned  which  had  been  affected  in  the  manner  described. 

*  368,  1831,  T.  ii.,  10.  ^  476,  1832,  ii.,  146. 
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The  "  porcupint'-man  "  seen  by  Baker  contracted  sniall-pox,  and  his  skin 
was  temporarily  freed  from  tlie  squanue,  but  thew  reappeared  shortly  after- 
ward. There  are  several  older  reconla  of  prickly  men  or  jtomi pine-men. 
Ascanius*  mentions  a  porcn pine-man,  as  do  Buffon  and  St-hreber.  Atiten- 
Pt'ith  Mpc»k»  of  a  p«in?ii pine-man  who  was  ciivcred  with  inniimeralilc  yar- 
ruric.      M:anin"  d.'s,TilH,t   a   r.>M>:irk:il>lo   varirtv  mI'  i.-hlliyosis  in   wiii.-h  the 


skin  was  covered  with  strong  hairs  like  the  bristles  of  a  boar.  When  numer- 
ous and  thick  the  i^eales  sometimee  assimiwl  a  ^rreenish-black  hue.  An  example 
<if  this  eiinditiiin  wiis  lin'  inilivi<liinl  wlii>  i^xhibit'il  under  the  mime  of  tlie 
"  alligator-boy."  I'ijimv  '2M  n'presenis  an  •'  aIli(:iitur-lH»y  "  exhibited  by  C 
T.  Tiiyl.ir.  Tlie  skin  nrt'e.tiil  in  this  cum-  ri'seiiibhil  in  color  and  MinsisleiK? 
that  of  a  young  alligator.  It  was  remarked  that  hi^  olfactory  sense  was  intact 
>  463.  T.  iv.,  316.  t>  SCO,  ix.,  pwt  L,  G3L 
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The  harlequin  fetus,  of  which  there  are  specimens  in  Guy's  Hospital^ 
London  Hospital,  and  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  Museum,  is  the  result 
of  ichthyosis  congenita.  According  to  Crocker  either  after  the  removal  of 
the  vernix  caseosa,  which  may  be  thick,  or  as  the  skin  dries  it  is  noticeably 
red,  smooth,  shiny,  and  in  the  more  severe  cases  covered  with  actual  plates. 
In  the  harlequin  fetus  the  whole  surface  of  the  body  is  thickly  covered  with 
fatty  epidermic  plates,  about  ^  inch  in  thickness,  which  are  broken  up 
by  horizontal  and  vertical  fissures,  and  arranged  transversely  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  body  like  a  loosely-built  stone  wall.  After  birth  these  fissures 
may  extend  down  into  the  corium,  and  on  movement  produce  much  pain. 
The  skin  is  so  stiff  and  contracted  that  the  eyes  cannot  be  completely  opened 
or  shut,  the  lips  are  too  stiff  to  permit  of  sucking,  and  are  ofl^n  inverted  ;  the 
nose  and  ears  are  atrophied,  the  toes  are  contracted  and  cramped,  and,  if  not 
born  dead,  the  child  soon  dies  from  starvation  and  loss  of  heat.  When  the  dis- 
ease is  less  severe  the  child  may  survive  some  time.  Crocker  had  a  patient,  a 
male  child  one  month  old,  who  survived  three  months.  Hallopeau  and  Elliot 
also  report  similar  cases. 

Contagious  follicular  keratosis  is  an  extremely  rare  affection  in  which 
there  are  peculiar,  spine-like  outgrowths,  consisting  in  exudations  of  the 
mouths  of  the  sebaceous  glands.     Leloir  and  Vidal  shorten  the  name  to 

acne  corn^e. 

Erasmus  Wilson  speaks  of  it  as  ichthyosis  sebacea  cornea.  H.  G.  Brooke 
describes  a  case  in  a  girl  of  six.  The  first  sign  had  been  an  eruption  of 
little  black  spots  on  the  nape  of  the  neck.  These  spots  gradually  developed 
into  papules,  and  the  whole  skin  took  on  a  dirty  yellow  color.  Soon  after- 
ward the  same  appearances  occurred  on  both  shoulders,  and,  in  the  same 
order,  spread  gradually  down  the  outer  sides  of  the  arms — first  black  specks, 
then  papules,  and  lastly  pigmentation.  The  black  specks  soon  began  to  pro- 
ject, and  comedo-like  plugs  and  small,  spine-like  growtlis  were  produced. 
Both  the  spines  and  plugs  were  very  hard  and  firmly-rooted.  They  resisted 
firm  pressure  with  the  forceps,  and  when  placed  on  sheets  of  paper  rattled 
like  scraps  of  metal.  A  direct  history  of  contagion  was  traced  from  this  case 
to  others. 

Mibelli*  describes  an  uncommon  form  of  keratodermia  (porokeratosis). 
The  patient  was  a  man  of  twenty-one,  and  exhibited  the  following  changes  in 
his  skin :  On  the  left  side  of  the  neck,  bevond  a  few  centimeters  below  the 
lobe  of  the  ear,  there  were  about  ten  small  warty  patches,  irr^ularly  scat- 
tered, yellowish-brown  in  color,  irregular  in  outline,  and  varying  in  size  from 
a  lentil  to  a  half-franc  piece,  or  rather  more.  Similar  patches  were  seen  on 
other  portions  of  the  face.  Patches  of  varying  size  and  form,  sharply  hmited 
by  a  kind  of  small,  peripheral  "  dike,"  sinuous  but  uninterrupted,  of  a  color 
varying  from  red  to  whitish- red,  dirty  white,  and  to  a  hue  but  little  different 

•  **  International  Atlas  of  Rare  Skin-Diseases.*' 
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from  that  of  the  healthy  skin.  Similar  patches  were  seen  on  the  right  hand, 
and  again  on  the  back  of  the  right  hand  was  a  wide  space,  prolonged  upward 
in  the  form  of  a  broad  band  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  forearm  to  just 
below  the  olecranon,  where  the  skin  was  a  little  smoother  and  thinner  than 
the  surrounding  skin,  and  altogether  bare  of  hairs.  The  disease  was  noticed 
at  the  age  of  two,  and  gradually  progressed.  The  patient  always  enjoyed  the 
most  pi^rfect  health,  but  had  contracted  syphilis  three  years  before.  A  brother 
of  tlie  jxitient,  aged  twenty-four,  for  sixteen  years  has  had  the  same  skin- 
aflection  as  this  patient,  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  and  the  sister  and  father 
had  noticed  similar  lesions. 

Diffuse  synnnetric  scleroderma,  or  hide-bound  disease,  is  quite  rare, 
and  presents  itself  in  two  phases :  that  of  infiltration  (more  properly  called 
hyi>ertrophy)  and  atroi)hy,  caused  by  shrinkage.  The  whole  body  may  be 
involved,  and  each  joint  may  be  fixed  as  the  skin  over  it  becomes  rigid.  The 
muscles  may  Ix^  implicated  independently  of  the  skin,  or  simultaneously,  and 
they  give  the  resemblance  of  rigor  mortis.  The  whole  skin  is  so  hard  as  to 
suggt^st  the  idea  of  a  frozen  corpse,  without  the  coldness,  the  temperature 
IxMug  only  slightly  subnormal.  The  skin  can  neither  be  pitted  nor  pinched 
As  Crocker  has  well  put  it,  when  the  face  is  affected  it  is  gorgonized,  so  to 
speak,  both  to  the  eye  and  to  the  touch.  The  mouth  cannot  be  opened  ;  the 
lids  usually  escap(»,  but  if  involved  they  are  half  closed,  and  in  either  case 
immovable.  The  (iifect  of  the  disease  on  the  chest-walls  is  to  seriously  inter- 
fere with  the  respiration  and  to  flatten  and  almost  obliterate  the  breasts  ;  as  to 
the  limbs,  from  the  shortening  of  the  distended  skin  the  joints  are  fixed  in  a 
more  or  less  rigid  position.  The  mucous  membranes  may  be  affected,  ami 
the  s(»cretion  of  both  sweat  and  sebum  is  diminished  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  the  affection,  and  may  be  quite  absent.  The  atrophic  tvpe  of 
sclerod(»nna  is  preceded  by  an  edema,  and  from  pressure-atrophy  of  the  fat 
and  muscles  the  skin  of  the  face  Ls  strained  over  the  bones ;  the  lips  are 
shortened,  the  gums  shrink  from  the  teeth  and  lead  to  caries,  and  the  nostriU 
are  compresse<l.  The  strained  skin  and  the  emotionless  features  (relieved 
only  by  telangiectatic  striro)  give  the  countenance  a  ghastly,  corpse-like 
aspect.  The  etiology  and  pathology  of  this  disease  are  quite  obscure.  Hap- 
pily the  prognosis  is  good,  as  there  is  a  tendency  to  spontaneous  recovers, 
although  the  (convalescence  mav  be  extended. 

Although  reganlcd  by  many  as  a  disease  distinct  from  scleroderma,  mor- 
phea is  best  descril)(Hl  as  a  circumscribeil  scleroderma,  and  presents  itself  in  two 
clinical  aspects  :  patches  and  bands,  the  patches  being  the  more  conimoiL 

Scleroderma  neonatorum  is  an  induration  of  the  skin,  congenital  and 
occurring  soon  after  birth,  and  is  invariably  fatal.     A    disease  somewhat 
analogous  is  edtmia  neonatorum,  whi(!h  is  a  subcutaneous  edema  with  indura- 
tion affecting  the  new-born.     If  complete  it  is  invariably  fatal,  but  in  a  fev 
cases  in  which  the  process  has  been  incomplete  recovery  has  occurred. 
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Gerard  *  reporta  recovery  from  a  case  of  sclerema  neonatorum  in  an  infant 
five  weeks  old,  which  seemed  in  perfect  health  but  for  this  skin-affection. 
The  back  presented  a  remarkable  induration  which  involved  the  entire  dorsal 
aspect,  including  the  deltoid  regions,  the  upper  arms,  the  buttocks,  and  the 
thighs,  down  to  and  involving  the  popliteal  spaces.  The  edges  of  the  indu- 
rated skin  were  sharply  defined,  irregular,  and  map-like.  The  affected  skin 
was  stretched,  but  not  shiny,  and  exhibited  a  pink  mottling ;  it  could  not  be 
pinched  between  the  fingers ;  pressure  produced  no  pitting,  but  rendered  the 
surface  pale  for  a  time.  The  induration  upon  the  buttocks  had  been  noticed 
immediately  after  birth,  and  the  region  was  at  first  of  a  deep  pink  color. 
During  the  first  nine  days  the  trouble  had  extended  to  the  thighs,  but  only 
shortly  before  the  examination  had  it  attacked  the  arms.  Imuictions  of  cod- 
liver  oil  were  at  first  used,  but  with  little  impwvemeut.  Blue  ointment  was 
substituted,  and  improvement  commenced.  As  the  induration  cleared  up, 
outlying  patches  of  the  affected  skin  were  left  surrounded  by  normal  integu- 
ment. No  pitting  could  be  produced  even  after  the  tension  of  the  skin  had 
decreased  during  recover}-.  The  lowest  rectal  temperature  was  98°  F.  In 
a  little  more  than  four  months  the  skin  became  normal.  The  treatment  with 
mercurial  ointment  was  stopped  some  time  before  recovery. 

Possibly  the  most  interesting  of  the  examples  of  skin-anomaly  was  the 
"elephant-man"  of  London  (Figs.  287  and  288).  His  real  name  was 
Merrick.  He  was  born  at  Leicester,  and  gave  an  elaborate  account  of  shock 
experienced  by  his  motlier  shortly  before  his  birth,  when  she  was  knocked 
down  by  an  elephant  at  a  circus ;  to  this  circumstance  he  attributed  his  un- 
fortunate condition.  He  derived  his  name  from  a  proboscis-like  projection 
of  his  nose  and  lips,  together  with  a  peculiar  deformity  of  the  forehead.  He 
was  victimized  by  showmen  during  his  early  life,  and  for  a  time  was  shown 
in  Whitechapel  Road,  where  his  exhibition  was  stopped  by  the  police.  He 
was  afterward  shown  in  Belgium,  and  was  there  plundered  of  all  his  savings. 
The  gruesome  spectacle  he  presented  ostracized  him  from  the  pleasures  of 
friendship  and  society,  and  sometimes  interfered  with  his  travels.  On  one 
occasion  a  steamboat  captain  refused  to  take  him  as  a  passenger.  Treves  ex- 
hibited him  twice  before  the  Pathological  Society  of  London.^  His  affection 
was  not  elephantiasis,  but  a  complication  of  congenital  hypertrophy  of  certain 
bones  and  pachydermatocele  and  papilloma  of  the  skin.  From  his  youth 
he  suffered  from  a  disease  of  the  left  hip-joint.  The  papillary  masses  devel- 
oped on  the  skin  of  the  back,  buttock,  and  occiput.  In  the  right  pectoral 
and  posterior  aspect  of  the  right  axillary  region,  and  over  the  buttocks,  the 
affected  skin  hung  in  heavy  pendulous  flaps.  His  left  arm  was  free  from 
disease.  His  head  grew  so  heavy  that  at  length  he  had  great  difficulty  in 
holding  it  up.  He  slept  in  a  sitting  or  crouching  ix)sition,  with  his  hands 
clasped  over  his  legs,  and  his  head  on  liis  knees.     If  he  lay  down  flat,  the 

•  476,  May  4,  1895.  b  224,  1890,  i.,  916. 
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heavy  Iiead  showed  a  tendeiK^y  to  fall  back  and  prodtico  a  sense  of  sufFbcation. 
For  a  long  time  he  was  an  inmate  of  the  London  Hospital,  where  special 
quarters  were  provided  for  him,  and  it  was  there  that  he  was  found  dead, 


April  11,  1H90 ;  while  in  bed  his  ponderoiB  head  bud  fulleii  Ituckwan)  and 
dislocated  his  neck. 

Ainhum  tnnv  Iw  define*!  as  a  pnthologii^  pnieesB,  the  ultimate  rpsiilt  of 
which  is  a  ajMiiitaneous  amputation  of  the  little  toe.     It  is  confined  aloiOAt 
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exclusively  to  negroes,  chiefly  males,  and  of  African  descent.  In  Brazil  it  is 
called  "  ainham  "  or  "  quigila/'  "  Ainham  "  literally  means  to  saw,  and  is 
doubtless  a  colloquial  name  derived  from  a  supposed  slow,  sawing  process. 
The  Hindoo  name  for  it  is  "  sukha  pakla,'^  meaning  dry  suppuration. 

In  1866  da  Silva  Lima  of  Bahia,  at  the  Misericordia  Hospital,  gave  the 
first  reports  of  this  curious  disease,  and  for  quite  a  period  it  was  supposed  to 
be  confined  to  Brazilian  territory.  Since  then,  however,  it  has  been  reported 
from  nearly  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Relative  to  its  geographic  distribu- 
tion, Pyle*  states  that  da  Silva  Lima  and  Seixas  of  Bahia  have  reported 
numerous  cases  in  Brazil,  as  have  Figueredo,  Pereira,  Pirovano,  Alpin,  and 
Guimares.  Toppin  reports  it  in  Pernambuco.  Mr.  Milton  reports  a  case  from 
Cairo,  and  Dr.  Creswell  at  Suez,  both  in  slaves.  E.  A.  G.  Doyle  reports 
several  cases  at  the  Fernando  Hospital,  Trinidad.  Digby  reports  its  prev- 
alence on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  particularly  among  a  race  of  negroes 
called  Krumens.  Messum  reports  it  in  the  South  African  Republic,  and 
speaks  of  its  prevalence  among  the  Kaffirs.  Eyles  reports  it  on  the  Gold 
Coast.  It  has  also  been  seen  in  Algiers  and  Madagascar.  Through  the  able 
efforts  of  Her  Majesty^s  surgeons  in  India  the  presence  of  ainhum  has  been 
shown  in  India,  and  considerable  investigation  made  as  to  its  etiology,  path- 
ologic histology,  etc.  Wise  at  Dacca,  Smyth  and  Crombie  at  Calcutta,  Hen- 
derson at  Bombay,  and  Warden,  Sen,  Crawford,  and  Cooper  in  other  portions 
of  Southern  India  have  all  rendered  assistance  in  the  investigation  of  ainhum. 
In  China  a  case  has  been  seen,  and  British  surgeons  speak  of  it  as  occurring 
in  Ceylon.  Von  Winckler  presents  an  admirable  report  of  20  cases  at 
Georgetown,  British  Guiana.  Dr.  Potoppidan  sends  a  report  of  a  case  in  a 
negress  on  St  Thomas  Island.  The  disease  has  several  times  been  observed 
in  Polynesia. 

Dr.  Hornaday  reports  a  case  in  a  negress  from  North  Carolina,  and, 
curious  to  relate,  Horwitz  of  Philadelphia  and  Shepherd  of  Canada  found 
cases  in  negroes  both  of  North  Carolina  antecedents.  Dr.  James  Evans 
reports  a  case  in  a  negro  seventy-four  years  of  age,  at  Darlington,  S.  C.  Dr. 
R.  H.  Days  of  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  had  a  case  in  a  negress,  and  Dr.  J.  L. 
Deslates,  also  of  Louisiana,  reports  four  cases  in  St.  James  Parish.  Pyle 
has  seen  a  case  in  a  negress  aged  fifty  years,  at  the  Emergency  Hospital  in 
Washington. 

So  prevalent  is  the  disease  in  India  that  Crawford  found  a  case  in  every 
2500  surgical  cases  at  the  Indian  hospitals.  The  absence  of  pain  or  incon- 
venience in  many  instances  doubtless  keeps  the  number  of  cases  reported  few, 
and  again  we  must  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  class  of  persons 
afflicted  with  ainhum  are  seldom  brought  in  contact  with  medical  men. 

The  disease  usually  affects  the  5th  phalanx  at  the  interphalangeal  joint. 
Cases  of  the  4th  and  other  phalanges  have  been  reported.     Cooper  speaks  of 
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a  young  Bmhmun  who  lost  liis  left  great  toe  by  this  process.  Cromijio  speaks 
of  a  sitvultaneous  aiiiputatiou  of  both  fourth  toes.  Potoppidau  reporte  a  simi- 
Inrcasc  in  u  negresa  on  8t.  Tliomus  Island.  Sen  rcpirts  a  case  in  n  siipor- 
iiiimprary  digit  iu  a  child,  whose  father,  a  Hindoo,  lost  a  toe  by  aioham. 
Eyies  reports  a  «ise  in  a  negro  in  whom  tlie  seeond  finger  was  affected. 
Mirault,  at  Anglers,  speaks  of  a  cose  iu  whieh  two  fingers  were  lost  in  fiftmn 
days,  a  Ikct  which  makes  his  diagnosis  dubious.  B^ranjrer-Ferraud  lias  seen 
all  the  tocB  amputated,  and  there  is  a  wax  model  by  Baretta,  Paris,  in  the 
Axiny  Medical  MuMmm  at  Washington,  in  which  all  the  toes  of  tlie  right  foe* 
have  been  anipntuted,  and  the  process  is  fast  making  prepress  at  the  middle 
third  of  the  leg. 

Ainhum  is  much  more  common  in  males  than  in  females  ;  it  is,  in  iact, 
distinctly  rare  in  the  latter.     Of    von  Winckler's  20  csises  all  were  malea. 


I-Imiiui  lurriKH!  (OLiui 


It  may  oeeur  at  any  age,  but  is  most  eommon  between  thirty  and  thirty-five. 
It  has  been  reported  in  utero  by  Guyot,  und  was  seen  to  extend  up  to  tlw 
thigh,  a  statement  that  is  most  likely  fallacious.  However,  there  are  weU- 
authentioitwi  eases  in  infants,  and  again  in  persttns  over  f^eventy  yenn<  of  agr. 

In  some  few  cases  the  metatarso-i)halangeal  joint  is  aRbctod  ;  but  no  case 
has  bt'en  seen  at  the  base  of  the  ungual  jthaUiux.  The  duration  of  tlic  dis- 
ease is  l>etween  two  and  four  years,  but  Dr.  Evans's  ease  had  been  in  pn^ 
gress  fifh'  years.     It  rarely  runs  its  full  ctturse  before  a  ytnr. 

Ainhum  begins  as  a  small  furrow  or  crack,  such  a*  soldiers  often  experi- 
ence, at  the  digito-pfanlar  fold,  seen  first  on  the  inner  cide.  This  proctss  of 
furrowing  never  adxiinees  in  soldiers,  and  has  l>een  given  a  name  more  ex- 
pressive than  elegant.  In  ainhum  the  toe  will  swell  in  a  few  days,  and  a 
pain,  burning  or  iihooting  In  nature,  may  be  experienced  in  (he  foot  and  h^ 
affected.     Pain,  however,  is  not  constant.     There  may  t>e  an  er^'thituiatoas 
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eruption  accompanying  the  swelling.  The  furrow  increases  laterally  and  in 
depth,  and  meets  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  toe,  giving  the  toe  the  appearance 
of  being  constricted  by  a  piece  of  fine  cord.  As  the  furrow  deepens  the  dis- 
tal end  of  the  toe  becomes  ovoid,  and  soon  an  appearance  as  of  a  marble  at- 
tached to  the  toe  by  a  fibrous  pedicle  presents  itself.  By  this  time  the  swell- 
ing, if  any,  has  subsided.  The  distal  end  of  the  toe  bends  under  the  foot, 
and  becomes  twisted  when  walking,  and  causes  inconvenience,  and,  unfortu- 
nately, says  Eyles,  it  is  in  this  last  stage  only  that  the  Fanti  presents  himself. 
There  is  in  the  majority  of  cases  a  small  ulcer  in  or  near  the  digito-plantar 
fold,  which  causes  most  of  the  pain,  particularly  when  pressed  upon.  This 
ulcer  does  not  occur  early,  and  is  not  constant.  The  case  under  Pyle's  observa- 
tion showed  no  ulceration,  and  was  absolutely  painless,  the  negress  applying 
for  diagnosis  rather  than  treatment.  The  furrow  deepens  until  spontaneous  am- 
putation takes  place,  which  rarely  occurs,  the  patient  generally  hastening  the 
process  by  his  own  operation,  or  by  seeking  surgical  treatment.  A  dry  scab 
forms  at  the  furrow,  and  when  picked  and  repicked  constantly  re-forms,  be- 
ing composed  of  horny  desquamation  or  necrosis. 

The  histology  of  ainhum  shows  it  to  be  a  direct  ingrowth  of  epithelium, 
with  a  corresponding  depression  of  surface  due  to  a  rapid  hyperplasia  that 
pushes  down  and  strangles  the  papillae,  thus  cutting  off  the  blood  supply  from 
the  epithelial  cells,  causing  them  to  undergo  a  homy  change. 

The  disease  is  not  usually  symmetric,  as  formerly  stated,  nor  is  it  simul- 
taneous in  different  toes.  There  are  no  associated  constitutional  symptoms, 
no  tendency  to  similar  morbid  changes  in  other  parts,  and  no  infiltration  else- 
where. There  is  little  or  no  edema  with  ainhum.  In  ainhum  there  is,  first, 
simple  hypertrophy,  then  active  hyperplasia.  The  ])apill8e  degenerate  when 
deprived  of  blood  supply,  and  become  horny.  Meanwhile  the  pressure  thus 
exerted  on  the  nervi  vasorum  sets  up  vascular  changes  which  bring  about 
epithelial  changes  in  more  distant  areas,  the  process  advancing  anteriorly,  that 
is,  in  the  direction  of  the  arteries.  This  makes  the  cause,  according  to  Eyles, 
an  inflammatory  and  trophic  phenomenon  due  mainly  to  changes  following 
pressure  on  the  vasomotor  nerves. 

Etiology. — The  theories  of  the  causation  of  ainhum  are  quite  numerous. 
The  first  cause  is  the  admirable  location  for  a  furrow  in  the  digito-plantar 
fold,  and  the  excellent  situation  of  the  furrow  for  the  entrance  of  sand  or 
other  particles  to  make  the  irritation  constant,  thus  causing  chronic  inflamma- 
tory changes,  which  are  followed  subsequently  by  the  changes  peculiar  to 
ainhum.  The  cause  has  been  ascribed  to  the  practice  of  wearing  rings  on 
the  toes ;  but  von  Winckler  says  that  in  his  locality  (British  Guinea)  this 
practice  is  confined  to  the  coolie  women,  and  in  not  one  of  his  20  cases 
had  a  ring  been  previously  worn  on  the  toe ;  in  fact  all  of  the  patients  were 
males.  Digby  says,  however,  that  the  Krumens,  among  whom  the  disease  is 
common,  have  long  worn  brass  or  copper  rings  on  the  fifth  toe.     Again  the 
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natives  of  India,  who  are  among  those  most  frequently  afflicted^  have  no  soch 
custom. 

Injury,  such  as  stone-bruise,  has  been  attributed  as  the  initial  cause,  and 
well-authenticated  cases  have  been  reported  in  which  traumatism  is  distinctly 
remembered  ;  but  Smyth,  Weber,  and  several  other  observers  deny  that  habits^ 
accidents,  or  work,  are  a  feature  in  causation. 

Von  During  reports  a  curious  case  which  he  calls  sclerodactylia  aniltl- 
laris  ainhumoides.  The  patient  was  a  boy  about  twelve  years  old,  bom  in 
Erzeroum,  brought  for  treatment  for  scabies,  and  not  for  the  affection  about 
to  be  described.  A  very  defective  history  led  to  the  belief  that  a  similar 
affection  had  not  been  observed  in  the  family.  When  he  was  six  years  old 
it  began  on  the  terminal  phalanges  of  the  middle  fingers.  A  myxomatous 
swelling  attacked  the  phalanges  and  effecte<l  a  complete  absorption  of  the  ter- 
minal phalanx.  It  did  not  advance  as  far  as  gangrene  or  exfoliation  of  bone. 
At  the  time  of  report  the  whole  ten  fingers  were  involved ;  the  bones  seemed 
to  be  thickened,  the  soft  parts  being  indurated  or  sclerosed.  In  the  right 
index  finger  a  completely  sclerosed  ring  passed  around  the  middle  phalanx. 
The  nails  on  the  absorbed  phalanges  had  become  small  and  considerably 
thickened  plates.  No  analogous  changes  were  found  elsewhere,  and  sensation 
was  perfectly  normal  in  the  affected  parts.  There  were  no  signs  whatever  of 
a  multiple  neuritis  nor  of  a  leprous  condition. 

There  is  a  rare  and  curious  condition  known  as  ^\  deciduous  skin  "  or 
keratolysis,  in  which  the  owners  possess  a  skin,  which,  like  that  of  a  ser- 
pent, is  periodically  cast  off,  that  of  the  limbs  coming  off  like  the  finger  of  a 
glove.  Preston  *  of  Canterbury,  New  Zealand,  mentions  the  case  of  a  woman 
who  had  thus  shed  her  skin  every  few  weeks  from  the  age  of  seven  or 
even  earlier.  The  woman  was  sixty-seven  years  of  age  ;  the  skin  in  every 
part  of  the  body  came  away  in  casts  and  cuticles  which  separated  entire  and 
sometimes  in  one  unbroken  piece  like  a  glove  or  stocking.  Before  each 
paroxysm  she  had  an  associate  symptom  of  malaise.  Even  the  skin  of  the 
nose  and  ears  came  off  complete.  None  of  the  j)atient's  large  family  showed 
this  idiosyncrasy,  and  she  said  that  she  had  been  told  by  a  medical  man  tliat 
it  had  been  due  to  catcalling  cold  after  an  attack  of  small-jK)x,  Frank  ^  men- 
tions a  case  in  which  there  was  periodic  and  complete  shedding  of  tlie  cuticle 
and  nails  of  the  hands  and  feet,  which  was  rept^ated  for  thirty-three  consecu- 
tive years  on  July  24th  of  each  year,  and  between  the  hours  of  3  p.  m.  and 
9  p.  M.  The  patient  remembered  sheilding  for  the  first  time  while  a  child 
at  play.  The  paroxysms  always  commenced  abruptly,  constitutional  febrile 
symptoms  were  first  experienced,  and  the  skin  Ix^oame  dry  and  hot.  The 
acute  symptoms  subsided  in  three  or  four  hours  and  were  entirely  gone  in 
twelve  hours,  with  the  exception  of  the  redness  of  the  skin,  which  did  not 
disappear  for  thirty-six  hours  more.    The  |)atient  had  been  delirious  during  this 
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period.  The  cuticle  began  to  shed  some  time  between  the  third  and  twelfth 
day,  in  large  sheets,  as  pictured  in  the  accompanying  illustrations  (Figs.  290 
and  291).  The  nails  were  shed  in  about  four  weeks  after  the  acute  stage. 
Crocker  had  an  instance  of  this  nature  in  a  man  with  tylosis  palmse,  in  which 
the  skin  was  cast  off  every  autumn,  but  the  process  lasted  two  months.  Lang 
observed  a  case  in  which  the  fingers  alone  were  affected. 

There  is  a  case  of  general  and  habitual  desquamation  of  the  skin  in 
the  Ephemeridcs  of  1686  ;  and  Newell  *  records  a  case  which  recovered  under 
the  use  of  Cheltenham  water  for  several  seasons.  Latham^  describes  a 
man  of  fifty  who  was  first  seized  al)out  ten  years  previously  with  a  singular 
kind  of  fever,  and  this  returned  many  times  afterwanl,  even  twice  in  the 
course  of  the  same  year,  attended  with  the  same  symptoms  and  circumstances, 
and  appearing  to  be  brought  on  by  obstructed  perspiration,  in  consequence  of 
catching  cold.  Besides  the  common  febrile  symptoms,  upon  the  invasion  of 
the  disease  his  skin  universally  itched,  more  especially  at  the  joints,  and  the 
itching  was  followed  by  many  little  red  spots,  with  a  small  degree  of  swelling. 
Soon  after  this  his  fingei^s  became  stiff,  hard,  and  painful  at  the  ends,  and  at 
the  roots  of  the  nails.  In  about  twenty-four  hours  the  cuticle  began  to  sepa- 
rate from  the  cutis,  and  in  ten  or  twelve  days  this  separation  was  general  from 
head  to  foot,  during  which  time  he  completely  turned  the  cuticle  off  from  the 
wrists  to  the  fingers'  ends  like  a  glove,  and  in  like  manner  on  the  legs  to  the 
toes,  after  which  his  nails  shot  gradually  from  their  roots,  at  first  with 
exquisite  pain,  which  abated  as  the  separation  of  the  cuticle  advanced,  and  the 
old  nails  were  generally  thrown  off  by  new  ones  in  about  six  months.  The 
cuticle  rose  in  the  palms  and  soles  like  blisters,  having,  however,  no  fluid 
beneath,  and  when  it  came  off  it  left  the  underlying  cutis  exposed  for  a  few 
days.  Sometimes,  upon  catching  cold,  before  quite  free  from  feverish  symp- 
toms, a  second  separation  of  the  cuticle  from  the  cutis  occurred,  but  it  appeared 
so  thin  as  to  be  like  scurf,  demonstrating  the  quick  renewal  of  the  parts. 

There  is  a  similar  case  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  ^  in  a  miller  of 
thirty-five  who  was  exposed  to  great  heat  and  clouds  of  dust.  On  the  first 
cold  a  fever  attacked  him,  and  once  or  twice  a  year,  chiefly  in  the  autumn, 
this  again  occurred,  attended  with  a  loosening  and  detachment  of  the  cuticle. 
The  disorder  began  with  violent  fever,  attended  with  pains  in  the  head, 
back,  limbs,  retching,  vomiting,  dry  skin,  furred  tongue,  urgent  thirst,  con- 
stipation, and  high-colored  urine.  Usually  the  whole  surface  of  the  body 
then  became  yellow.  It  afterward  became  florid  like  a  rash,  and  then  great 
uneasiness  was  felt  for  several  days,  with  general  immbness  and  tingling ;  the 
urine  then  began  to  deposit  a  thick  sediment.  About  the  third  week  from 
the  first  attack  the  cuticle  appeared  elevated  in  many  places,  and  in  eight  or 
ten  days  afterward  became  so  loose  as  to  admit  of  its  easy  removal  in  large 
flakes.     The  cuticle  of  the  hands,  from  the  wrists  to  the  fingers'  ends,  came  off 
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like  a  glove.  The  patient  was  never  disposed  to  sweat,  and  when  it  was  at- 
tempted to  force  perspiration  he  grew  worse ;  nor  was  he  much  at  ease  until 
his  urine  deposited  a  sediment,  after  which  he  felt  little  inconvenience  but 
from  the  rigidity  of  the  skin.  The  nails  were  not  detached  as  in  the  previous 
case. 

It  is  quite  natural  that  such  cases  as  this  should  attract  the  attention  of  the 
laity,  and  oft«n  find  report  in  newspapers.  The  following  is  a  lay-report 
of  a  "  snake-boy  "  in  Shepardstown,  Va.  : — 

"Jim  Twyman,  a  colored  boy  living  with  hi§  foster-parents  ten  miles 
from  this  place,  is  a  wonder.  He  is  popularly  known  as  the  "  snake-boy.^' 
Mentally  he  is  as  bright  as  any  child  of  his  age,  and  he  is  popular  with  his 
playmates,  but  his  physical  peculiarities  are  probably  unparalleled.  His 
entire  skin,  except  the  face  and  hands,  is  covered  with  the  scales  and  markings 
of  a  snake.  These  exceptions  are  kept  so  by  the  constant  use  of  Castile 
soap,  but  on  the  balance  of  his  body  the  scales  grow  abundantly.  The  cliild 
sheds  his  skin  every  year.  It  causes  him  no  pain  or  illness.  From  the 
limbs  it  can  be  pulled  in  perfect  shape,  but  off  the  body  it  comes  in  pieces. 
His  feet  and  hands  are  always  cold  and  clammy.  He  is  an  inordinate  eater, 
sometimes  spending  an  hour  at  a  meal,  eating  voraciously  all  the  time,  if  per- 
mitted to  do  so.  After  these  gorgings  he  sometimes  sleeps  two  days.  There 
is  a  strange  suggestion  of  a  snake  in  his  face,  and  he  can  manipulate  his 
tongue,  accompanied  by  hideous  hisses,  as  viciously  as  a  serpent." 

Under  the  name  of  dermatitis  ezfoliatiya  neonatorum,  Ritter  has 
described  an  eruption  which  he  observed  in  the  foundling  asylum  at  Prague, 
where  nearly  300  cases  occurred  in  ten  years.  According  to  Crocker  it  begins 
in  the  second  or  third  week  of  life,  and  occasionally  as  late  as  the  fifth  >veek, 
with  diffuse  and  universal  scaling,  which  may  be  branny  or  in  laminae  like 
pityriasis  rubra,  and  either  dry  or  with  suffusion  beneath  the  epidermis. 
Sometimes  it  presents  flaccid  bullse  like  pemphigus  foliaceus,  and  then  there 
are  crusts  as  well  as  scales,  with  rhagades  on  the  mouth,  anus,  etc. ;  there  is  a 
total  absence  of  fever  or  other  general  symptoms.  About  50  i)er  c«nt.  die 
of  marasmus  and  loss  of  heat,  with  or  without  diarrhea.  In  those  who 
recover  the  surface  gradually  becomes  pale  and  the  desquamation  ceases. 
Opinions  differ  regarding  it,  some  considering  it  of  septic  origin,  while  others 
believe  it  to  be  nothing  but  pemphigus  foliaceus.  Kajxisi  regards  it  as  an 
aggravation  of  the  physiologic  exfoliation  of  the  new-born.  Elliott  of  New 
York  *  reports  two  cases  with  a  review  of  the  subject,  but  none  have  been 
reported  in  England.  Cases  on  the  Continent  have  been  described  by  Billard, 
von  Baer,  Caspary,  those  already  mentioned,  and  others. 

The  name  epidemic  ezfoliatiya  dermatitis  has  been  given  to  an  epi- 
demic skin-disease  which  made  its  appearance  in  J  891  in  England  ;  425  cases 
were  collected  in  six  institutions,  besides  sporadic  cases  in  private  houses. 

*  124,  Jan.,  1888. 
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In  1895,  in  London,^^^  some  photographs  and  sketches  were  exhibited  tint 
were  taken  from  several  of  the  163  eases  which  occurred  in  the  Paddington 
Infirmary  and  Workhouse,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Savill,  from  whose  negatives 
they  were  prepared.  They  were  arranged  in  order  to  illustrate  the  successive 
stages  of  the  disorder.  The  eruption  starts  usually  with  discrete  papules, 
often  in  stellate  groups,  and  generally  arranged  symmetrically  >\'hen  on  the 
limbs.  These  become  fused  into  crimson,  slightly  raised  niaculse,  which  in 
severe  cases  become  further  fused  into  red  thickened  patches,  in  which  the 
papules  can  still  be  felt  and  sometimes  seen.  Vesicles  form,  and  exudadon 
occurs  in  only  about  one-third  of  the  cases.  Desquamation  of  the  epidermis 
is  the  invariable  feature  of  all  cases,  and  it  usually  commences  between  the 
fourth  and  eighth  days.  In  severe  cases  successive  layers  of  the  epidermis 
are  shed,  in  larger  or  smaller  scales,  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the 
malady.  One-half  of  the  epidermis  shed  from  the  liand  of  a  patient  is  ex- 
hibited in  this  collection. 

Of  sphaceloderma,  or  gangrene  of  the  skin,  probably  the  most  inter- 
esting is  Raynaud's  disease  of  symmetric  gangrene,  a  vascular  disorder, 
which  is  seen  in  three  grades  of  intensity  :  there  is  local  syncope,  producing 
the  condition  known  as  d«id-fingers  or  dead-toes,  and  analogous  to  that  pro- 
duced by  intense  cold ;  and  local  asphyxia,  which  usually  follows  local  syn- 
cope, or  may  develop  independently.  Chilblains  are  the  mildest  manifestation 
of  this  condition.  The  fingers,  toes,  and  ears,  are  the  {^arts  usually  affected. 
In  the  most  extreme  degree  the  parts  are  swollen,  stiff,  and  livid,  and  the 
capillary  circulation  is  almost  stagnant ;  this  is  local  or  symmetric  gangrene, 
the  mildest  form  of  which  follows  asphyxia.  Small  areas  of  necrosis  appetr 
on  the  pads  of  the  fingers  and  of  the  toes ;  also  at  the  edges  of  the  oars  and 
tip  of  the  nose.  Occasional  symmetric  patches  appear  on  the  limbs  and 
trunk,  and  in  extensive  crises  terminate  in  gangrene.  Raynaud  suggested 
that  the  local  syncojH?  was  produced  by  contraction  of  the  vessels;  the 
asphyxia  is  probably  caused  by  a  dilatation  of  the  capillaries  and  venules, 
with  jxjrsistence  of  the  spasm  of  the  arterioles.  According  to  Osier  two  forms 
of  congt^stion  occur,  which  may  be  seen  in  adjacent  fingers,  o»e  of  ^vhich  may  be 
swollen,  intensely  red,  and  extremely  hot ;  the  other  swollen,  cyanotic,  and  in- 
tensely cold.  Sometimes  all  four  extrt»mities  are  involvcil,  as  in  Souther's 
case,**  in  a  girl  of  two  and  a  half  in  whom  the  process  began  on  the  calves,  after  a 
slight  feverish  attack,  and  then  numerous  patches  rapidly  becoming  gangrenous 
app<'ared  on  the  backs  of  the  legs,  thighs,  buttocks,  and  upper  arms,  worse  where 
there  was  prejssure  ;  the  child  died  thirty-two  hours  after  the  onset.  The 
whole  phenomenon  may  be  unilateral,  as  in  Smith's  case,  quote<l  by  Crocker, — 
in  a  girl  of  three  years  in  whom  the  left  hand  was  cold  and  livid,  while  on 
the  right  there  was  lividity,  progressing  to  gangrene  of  the  fingers  and  of  the 
thumb  up  to  the  first  knuckles,  where  complete  separation  occurred. 
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A  considerable  number  of  cases  of  apparently  spontaneous  gangrene  of 
the  skin  have  been  recorded  in  medical  literature  as  occurring  generally  in 
hysteric  young  women.  Crocker  remarks  that  they  are  generally  classified 
as  erythema  gangrenosum,  and  are  always  to  be  regarded  with  grave 
suspicion  of  being  self-induced.  Ehrl*  records  an  interesting  case  of  this 
nature  with  an  accompanying  illustration.  The  patient  was  a  girl  of  eigh- 
teen whose  face,  left  breast,  anus,  legs,  and  feet  became  affected  every  autumn 
since  her  sixth  year,  a&er  an  attack  of  measles.  At  first  the  skin  became  red, 
then  water-blisters  formed,  the  size  of  a  grain  of  com,  and  in  three  days 
reaching  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut ;  these  burst  and  healed,  leaving  no  scars. 
The  menses  appeared  at  the  fifteenth  year,  lasted  eight  days,  with  great  loss 
of  blood,  but  there  was  no  subsequent  menstruation,  and  no  vicarious  hemor- 
rhage. Aftenvard  the  right  half  of  the  face  became  red  for  three  or  four 
weeks,  with  a  disturbance  of  the  sensibility  of  this  part,  including  the  right 
half  of  the  mucosa  of  the  mouth  and  the  conjunctiva  of  the  right  eye.  At  the 
seventeenth  year  the  patient  began  to  have  a  left-sided  headache  and  increased 
sweating  of  the  right  half  of  the  body.  In  1892  the  periodically-appearing 
skin-affection  became  worse.  Instead  of  healing,  the  broken  vessels  became 
blackish  and  healed  slowly,  leaving  ulcers,  granulations,  and  scars,  and  the 
gangrenous  tendency  of  the  skin  increased.  Disturbance  of  the  sight  shortly 
intervened,  associated  with  aphonia.  The  sensibilit}'  of  the  whole  body,  with 
the  exception  of  the  face,  was  greatly  impaired,  and  there  was  tnie  gangrene 
of  the  corium.  A  younger  sister  of  the  patient  was  similarly  affected  with 
symptoms  of  hysteria,  hemianesthesia,  etc. 

Neuroses  of  the  skin  consist  in  augmentation  of  sensibility  or  hyper- 
esthesia and  diminution  of  sensibility  or  anesthesia.  There  are  some  curi- 
ous old  cases  of  loss  of  sensation.  Ferdinandus  ^  mentions  a  case  of  a  young 
man  of  twenty-four  who,  after  having  been  seized  with  insensibility  of  the 
whole  body  with  the  exception  of  the  head,  was  cured  by  purgatives  and 
other  remedies.  Bartholinus  cites  the  case  of  a  young  man  who  lost  the  senses 
of  taste  and  feeling ;  and  also  the  case  of  a  young  girl  who  could  permit  the 
skin  of  her  forehead  to  be  pricked  and  the  skin  of  her  neck  to  be  burned 
without  experiencing  any  pain.  In  his  "  Surgery  "  Lamothe  mentions  a  case  of 
insensibility  of  the  hands  and  feet  in  consequence  of  a  horse-kick  in  the  head 
without  the  infliction  of  any  external  wound.  In  the  "  M^moires  de  T  Academic 
des  Sciences"  for  the  year  1743,  we  read  an  account  of  a  soldier  who,  aft«r 
having  accidentally  lost  all  sensation  in  his  left  arm,  continued  to  go  through 
the  whole  of  the  manual  exercise  with  the  same  facility  as  ever.  It  was  also 
known  that  La  Condamine  was  able  to  use  his  hands  for  many  years  aft«r 
they  had  lost  their  sensation.  Rayer  gives  a  case  of  paralysis  of  the  skin 
of  the  left  side  of  the  trunk  without  anv  affection  of  the  muscles,  in  a  man 
of  forty-three   of  apoplectic   constitution.      The   paralysis   extended   from 
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the  left  mammary  region  to  the  huunch,  and  from  the  vertebrae  to  the 
linen  alba.  Throughout  thi»  wliolo  extent  ttie  skm  was  ioBeosible  and 
could  be  pinclied  or  even  punctured  without  the  patient  being  aware 
that  he  was  even  touched.  The  parts  did  not  present  any  jiereejiliMe 
alteration  in  texture  or  In  color.  The  patient  was  free  from  fever  and  made 
no  complaint  except  a  slight  headache.  Rayer  quotc;^  another  case  in  a  □ 
of  sixty  who  had  been  bitten  three  years  previouaiy  by  a  dog  that  was  i 
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mad.  He  was  greatly  frighteneii  by  the  accident  and  every  tim^ 
a  dog  he  trembled  violently,  and  on  one  occasion  he  suffered  a  convulsive 
itttack  for  one  and  a  half  hours.  The  convulsions  increase<l  in  numlier  and 
frcqueney,  he  lost  his  memory,  and  exhibited  other  signs  of  indpient 
dementia.  He  was  admitted  to  the  hospital  with  two  small  wounds  ii[miii 
the  head,  one  above  the  left  eyebrt>w  and  the  other  on  the  scalp,  occasioMd 
by  a  fall  on  his  entrance  into  the  hospital.  For  several  days  a  grrat  d^TW 
of  insensibility  of  the  skin  of  the  whole  body  was  obscr\-ed  witiioat  any 
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implication  of  the  power  of  voluntary  motion.  He  was  entirely  cured  in 
eighteen  days.  • 

Duhriug*  reports  a  very  rare  form  of  disease  of  the  skin,  which  may  be 
designated  neuroma  cutis  dolorosum,  or  painful  neuroma  of  the  skin  (Fig. 
292).  The  jmtient  was  a  boiler-maker  of  seventy  who  had  no  family  history 
bearing  on  the  disease.  Ten  yc^rs  previously  a  few  cutaneous  tubercles  the  size 
and  shape  of  a  split-pea  were  noticed  on  the  left  shoulder,  attended  with  decided 
itching  but  not  with  pain.  The  latter  symptom  did  not  come  on  until  three 
years  later.  In  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  the  lesions  increased  in  number^ 
so  that  in  four  years  the  shoulder  and  arm  were  thickly  studded  with  them. 
During  the  next  five  years  no  particular  changes  occurred  either  in  lesions  or 
in  the  degree  of  pain.  The  region  aflFected  simply  looked  like  a  solid  sheet 
of  variously-sized,  closely-packed,  confluent  tubercles,  hard  and  dense.  The 
tubercles  were  at  all  times  painful  to  the  touch,  and  even  the  contact  of  air 
was  sufficient  to  cause  great  suffering.  During  the  paroxysms,  which  occurred 
usually  at  several  short  intervals  every  day,  the  skin  changed  color  frequently 
and  rapidly,  passing  through  various  reddish  and  violet  tints,  at  times  be- 
coming purplish. 

As  a  paroxysm  came  on  the  man  was  in  the  habit  of  gently  pressing  and 
holding  the  arm  closely  to  his  body.  At  one  time  he  endured  the  attack  in  a 
standing  posture,  walking  the  floor,  but  usually  he  seate<l  himself  very  near 
a  hot  stove,  in  a  doubled-up,  cramped  position,  utterly  unmindful  of  all  sur- 
roundings, until  the  worst  pain  had  ceased.  Frequently  he  was  unable  to  con- 
trol himself,  calling  out  piteously  and  vehemently  and  beseeching  that  his  life 
be  terminated  by  any  means.  In  desperation  he  oflen  lay  and  writhed  on  the 
floor  in  agony.  The  intense  suffering  lasted,  as  a  rule,  for  about  a  half  hour, 
but  he  was  never  without  pain  of  the  neuralgic  type.  He  was  freer  of  pain 
in  summer  than  in  winter.  Exsection  of  the  brachial  plexus  was  performed, 
but  gave  only  temporary  relief.  The  man  died  in  his  eighty-fourth  year  of 
senile  debility. 

According  to  Osier  the  tubercula  dolorosa  or  true  fascicular  neuroma  is  not 
always  made  up  of  nerve-fibers,  but,  as  shown  by  Hoggan,  may  be  an 
adenomatous  growth  of  the  sweat-glands. 

Yaws  may  be  defined  as  an  endemic,  specific,  and  contagious  disease, 
characterized  by  raspberry-like  nodules  with  or  without  constitutional  dis- 
turbance. Its  synonym,  frambesia,  is  from  the  French,  franihoise,  a  rasp- 
berry. Yaws  is  derived  from  a  Carib  word,  the  meaning  of  which  is  doubt- 
ful. It  is  a  disease  confined  chiefly  to  tropical  climates,  and  is  found  on  the 
west  coast  of  Africa  for  about  ten  degrees  on  each  side  of  the  equator,  and 
also  on  the  east  coast  in  the  central  regions,  but  rarely  in  the  north.  It  is 
also  found  in  Madagascar,  Mozambique,  Ceylon,  Hindoostan,  and  nearly  all 
the  tropical  islands   of  the  world.     Crocker  believes  it  probable  that  the 
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button-scurvy  of  Ireland,  now  extinct,  but  described  by  various  writers  of 
1823  to  1857  as  a  contagiftis  disease  which  was  prevalent  in  the  south  and  in 
the  interior  of  the  island,  was  closely  allied  to  yaws,  if  not  identical  with  it 
The  first  mention  of  the  yaws  disease  is  by  Oviedo,  in  1535,  who  met  with  it 
in  San  Domingo.     Although  Sauvages  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  was  the 
first  to  give  an  accurate  description  of  this  disease,  many  physicians  had 
observed  it  before. 

Frambesia  or  yaws  was  observed  in  Brazil  as  eariy  as  1 643,*  and  in 
America  later  by  Lebat  in  1722.  In  the  last  century  Winterbottom  and 
Hume  describe  yaws  in  Africa,  Hume  calling  it  the  African  distemper.  In 
1769  in  an  essay  on  the  "Natural  History  of  Guiana,*'  Bancroft  mentions 
yaws;  and  Thomson^  speaks  of  it  in  Jamaica.  Hillary  in  1759  describes 
yaws  in  Barbadoes;  and  Bajou  in  Domingo  and  Cayenne  in  1777,  DaziUe 
having  already  observed  it  in  San  Domingo  in  1742.® 

Crocker  takes  his  account  of  yaws  from  Numa  Rat  of  the  Leewaid 
Islands,  who  divides  the  case  into  four  stages :  incubation,  primary,  sec- 
ondary, and  tertiary.  The  incubation  stage  is  taken  from  the  date  of  infec- 
tion to  the  first  appearance  of  the  local  lesion  at  the  sight  of  inoculation.  It 
varies  from  three  to  ten  weeks.  The  symptoms  are  vague,  possibly  palpita- 
tion, vertigo,  edema  of  the  limbs  and  eyelids.  The  primary  stage  begins  with 
the  initial  lesion,  which  consists  of  a  papule  which  may  be  found  most  any- 
where on  the  body.  This  papule  ulcerates.  The  secondary  stage  commences 
about  a  fortnight  after  the  papule  has  healed.  There  is  intermittent  fever, 
headache,  backache,  and  shooting  pains  in  the  limbs  and  intercostal  spaces, 
like  those  of  dengue,  with  nocturnal  exacerbations.  An  eruption  of  minute 
red  sj)ots  appears  first  on  the  face,  and  gradually  extends  so  that  the  whole 
body  is  covoreil  at  the  end  of  three  days.  By  the  seventh  day  the  apex  of 
the  {xipule  is  of  a  pale  yellow  color,  and  the  black  skin  has  the  appearance  of 
!  being  dotted  over  with  yellow  wax.     The  papule  then  develops  into  nodules 

;  of  cylindric  shape,  with  a  dome-shaped,  thick,  yellow  crust.      It  is  onlv  with 

J  the  crust  off  that  there  is  any  resemblance  to  a  raspberry'.      During  the  month 

\  following  the  raspberry  appearance  the  skin  is  covered  with   scabs    which, 

'  falling  off,  leave  a  pale  macula ;  in  dark  races  the  macula  becomes  darker 

1  than  normal,  but  in  pale  races  it  becomes  paler  than  the  natural  skin,  and  in 

neither  case  is  it  scarcely  ever  obliterated.  Intense  itching  is  almost  alwavs 
present,  and  anemia  is  also  a  constant  symptom.  The  disease  is  essentiallv 
contagious  and  occurs  at  all  ages  and  among  all  sexes,  to  a  lesser  dc^gree  in 
whites  and  hybrids,  and  is  never  congenital.  It  seems  to  have  a  tendency  to 
undergo  spontaneous  recovery. 

Furunculus  orientalis,  or  its  synonyms.  Oriental  boil,  Aleppo  bcril, 
Delhi  boil,  Biskra  button,  etc.,  is  a  local  disease  occurring  chiefly  on  the  fiKse 

<^De  medicina  Brsesilium,  1643.  ^318,  x v.    321. 
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and  other  uncovered  spots,  endemic  in  limited  districts  in  hot  climates,  char- 
acterized by  the  formation  of  a  papule,  a  nodule,  and  a  scab,  and  beneath  the 
last  a  sharply  punched-out  ulcer.  Its  different  names  indicate  the  districts  in 
which  it  is  common,  nearly  always  in  tropical  or  subtropical  climates.  It 
differs  from  yaws  in  the  absence  of  febrile  symptoms,  in  its  unity,  its  occurrence 
often  on  the  feet  and  the  backs  of  the  hands,  its  duration,  and  the  deep  scar 
which  it  leaves,  A  fatal  issue  is  rare,  but  disfiguring  and  disabling  cicatrices 
may  be  left  unless  great  care  is  employed. 

Pigmentary  Processes. — Friction,  pressure,  or  scratching,  if  long  con- 
tinued, may  produce  extensive  and  permanent  pigmentation.  This  is  seen 
in  its  highest  degree  in  itching  diseases  like  prurigo  and  pityriasis.  Green- 
how  *  has  published  instances  of  this  kind  under  the  name  of  "  vagabond's 
disease/'  a  disease  simulating  morbus  addisonii,  and  particularly  found  in 
tramps  and  vagrants.  In  aged  people  this  condition  is  the  pityriasis  nigra  of 
Willan.  According  to  Crocker  in  two  cases  reported  by  Thibierge,  the  oral 
mucous  membrane  was  also  stained.  Carrington  and  Crocker  both  record 
cases  of  permanent  pigmentation  following  exposure  to  great  cold.**  Gautier 
is  accredited  with  recording  in  1890  the  case  of  a  boy  of  six  in  whom  pig^ 
mented  patches  from  sepia  to  almost  black  began  to  form  at  the  age  of  two, 
and  were  distributed  all  over  the  body.  Precocious  maturity  of  the  genital 
organs  preceded  and  accompanied  the  pigmentation,  but  the  hair  was  illy 
developed. 

Chloasma  uterinum  presents  some  interesting  anomalies.  Swayne  re- 
cords a  singular  variety  in  a  woman  in  whom,  during  the  last  three  months  of 
three  successive  pregnancies,  the  face,  arms,  hands,  and  legs  were  spotted  like 
a  leopard,  and  remained  so  until  after  her  confinement.  Crocker  speaks  of  a 
lady  of  thirty  whose  skin  during  each  pregnancy  became  at  first  bronze,  as  if 
it  had  been  exposed  to  a  tropical  sun,  and  then  in  spots  almost  black.  Kaposi 
knew  a  woman  with  a  pigmented  mole  two  inches  square  on  the  side  of  the  neck, 
which  became  quite  black  at  each  pregnancy,  and  which  wjis  the  first  recog- 
nizable sign  of  her  condition.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  black  disease  of  the 
Garo  Hills  in  Assam  ®  is  due  to  extreme  and  acute  development  of  a  pernicious 
form  of  malaria.  In  chronic  malaria  the  skin  may  be  yellowish,  from  a 
chestnut-brown  to  a  black  color,  afl^r  long  exposure  to  the  influence  of  the 
fever.  Various  fungi,  such  as  tinea  versicolor  and  the  Mexican  "  Caraati," 
may  produce  discoloration  on  the  skin. 

Acanthosis  Nigricans  may  be  defined  as  a  general  pigmentation  with 
papillary  mole-like  growths.  In  the  "  International  Atlas  of  Rare  Skin  Dis- 
eases ^^  there  are  two  cases  pictured,  one  by  Politzer  in  a  woman  of  sixty-two, 
and  the  other  by  Janovsky  in  a  man  of  forty-two.  The  regions  affected  were 
mostly  of  a  dirty-brown  color,  but  in  patches  of  a  bluish-gray.  The  disease 
began  suddenly  in  the  woman,  but  gradually  in  the   man.     Crocker  has 

•  707,  ix.  b  terr,  xlv.  c  224,  Nov.  29,  1884. 
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reported  a  case  somewhat  similar  to  these  two,  under  the  head  of  general 
bronzing  without  constitutional  symptoms,  in  a  Swedish  sailor  of  twenty-tiro^ 
with  rapid  onset  of  pigmentation.* 

Xeroderma  pigmentosum,  first  described  by  Kaposi  in  1870,  is  a  venr 
rare  disease,  but    owing  to  its  striking  peculiarities    is   easily  recogniied. 
Crocker  saw  the  first  three  cases  in  England,  and  describes  one  as  a  type. 
The  patient  was  a  girl  of  twelve,  whose  general  health   and   nutrition  were 
good.     The  disease  began  when  she  was  between  twelve  and  eighteen  months 
old,  without  any  premonitory  symptom.     The  disease  occupied   the  parts 
habitually  uncovered  in  childhood.     The  whole  of  these  areas  was  more  or 
less  densely  speckled  with  pigmented,  freckle-like  spots,  varying  in  tint  from 
a  light,  raw  umber  to  a  deep  sepia,  and  in  size  from  a  pin's  head  to  a  bean, 
and  of  a  roundish  and  irregular  shape.     Interspersed  among  the  pigment- 
spots,  but  not  so  numerous,  were  white  atrophic  spots,  which   in  scmie  parts 
coalesced,  forming  white,  shining,  cicatrix-like  areas.     The  skin  upcm  this 
was  finely  wrinkled,  and  either  smooth  or  shiny,  or  covered  with  thin,  white 
scales.     On  these  white  areas  bright  red  spots  were  conspicuous,  due  to 
telangiectasis,  and  there  were  also  some  stellate  vascular  spots  and  striae  inter- 
spersed among  the  pigment.     Small  warts  were  seen  springing  up  irom  seme 
of  the  pigment-spots.     These  >varts  ulcerated  and  gave  rise  to  numerous 
superficial  ulcerations,  covered  with  yellow  crusts,  irregularly  scattered  over 
the  face,  mostly  on  the  right  side.     The  pus  coming  from  these  ulcers  was 
apparently  inocuous.     The  patient  complained  neither  of  itching  nor  of  pain. 
Archambault^  has  collected   60  cases,  and  gives  a  good   resume   to  date. 
Amiscis  reports  two  cases  of  brothers,  in  one  of  whom  the  disease  began  at 
eight  months,  and  in  the  other  at  a  year,  and  concludes  that  it  is  not  a  lesion 
due  to  external  stimuli  or  known  parasitic  elements,  but  must  be  regarded  as 
a  specific,  congenital  dystrophy  of  the  skin,  of  unknown  pathogenesis.      How- 
ever, observations  have  shown  that  it  may  occur  at  forty-three  years  (Riehl), 
and  sixty-four  years  (Kai>osi).     Crocker   believes  that  the   disease  is  an 
atrophic  degeneration  of  the  skin,  dependent  on  a  primary  neurosis,  to  which 
there  is  a  congenital  predisposition. 

Nigrities  is  a  name  given  by  the  older  waiters  to  certain  black  blotches 
occurring  on  the  skin  of  a  white  person — in  other  words,  it  is  a  synonvm  of 
melasma.  According  to  Raver  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  the  scrotum  and 
the  skin  of  the  penis  of  adults  almost  black,  so  as  to  form  a  marked  contrast 
with  the  pubes  and  the  upper  part  of  the  thighs.  Haller  ^  met  with  a  woman 
in  whom  the  skin  of  the  pubic  region  was  as  black  as  that  of  a  negress.  During 
nursing  the  nipples  assume  a  deep  black  color  which  disappears  after  weaning. 
Le  Cat  speaks  of  a  woman  of  thirty  years,  whose  forehead  assumed  a  dusky 
hue  of  the  color  of  iron  rust  when  she  was  pregnant  about  the  seventh  month. 
By  degrees  the  whole  face  became  black  except  the  eyes  and  the  edges  of  the 

*  767,  xiv.,  152.  b  "Thfese  de  Bordeaux,"  1890.  c  400,  t.,  la 
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lips,  which  retained  their  natural  color.  On  some  days  this  hue  was  deeper 
than  on  others  ;  the  woman  being  naturally  of  a  very  fair  complexion  had  the 
appearance  of  an  alabaster  figure  with  a  black  marble  head.  Her  hair,  which 
was  naturally  exceedingly  dark,  appeared  coarser  and  blacker.  She  did  not 
suffer  from  headache,  and  her  appetite  was  good.  After  becoming  black,  the 
face  was  very  tender  to  the  touch.  The  black  color  disappeared  two  days  after 
her  accouchement,  and  following  a  profuse  perspiration  by  which  the  sheets 
were  stained  black.  Her  child  was  of  a  natural  color.  In  the  following 
pregnancy,  and  even  in  the  third,  the  same  phenomenon  reappeared  in  the 
course  of  the  seventh  month ;  in  the  eighth  month  it  disappeared,  but  in  the 
ninth  month  this  woman  became  the  subject  of  convulsions,  of  which  she  had 
one  each  day.  The  existence  of  accidental  nigrities  rests  on  well-established 
facts  which  are  distinctly  different  from  the  pigmentation  of  purpura,  icterus, 
or  that  produced  by  metallic  salts,  Cliomel  *  quotes  the  case  of  a  very 
apathic  old  soldier,  whose  skin,  without  any  appreciable  cause,  became  as 
brown  as  that  of  a  negro  in  some  parts,  and  a  yellowish-brown  in  others. 
Kustin  **  has  published  the  case  of  a  woman  of  seventy  who  became  as  black 
as  a  negress  in  a  single  night.  Goodwin  "^  relates  the  case  of  an  old  maiden  lady 
whose  complexion  up  to  the  age  of  twenty-one  was  of  ordinary  whiteness, 
but  then  became  as  black  as  that  of  an  African.  Wells  and  Rayer  have  also 
published  accounts  of  cases  of  accidental  nigrities.  One  of  the  latter  cases 
was  a  sailor  of  sixty-three  who  suffered  from  general  nigrities,  and  the  other 
was  in  a  woman  of  thirty,  appearing  aft:er  weaning  and  amenorrhea. 

Mitchell  Bruce  has  described  an  anomalous  discoloration  of  the  skin 
and  mucous  membranes  resembling  that  produced  by  silver  or  cyanosis. 
The  patient,  a  harness-maker  of  forty-seven,  was  affected  generally  over  the 
body,  but  particularly  in  the  face,  hands,  and  feet.  The  conjunctival,  nasal, 
and  aural  mucosa  were  all  involved.  The  skin  felt  warm,  and  pressure  did 
not  influence  the  discoloration.  The  pains  complained  of  were  of  an  inter- 
mittent, burning,  shooting  character,  chiefly  in  the  epigastric  and  left  lumbar 
regions.  The  general  health  was  good,  and  motion  and  sensation  were  nor- 
mal. Nothing  abnormal  was  discovered  in  connection  with  the  abdominal 
and  thoracic  examinations.  The  pains  and  discoloration  had  commenced  two 
years  before  his  admission,  since  which  time  the  skin  had  been  deepening 
in  tint.  He  remained  under  observation  for  three  months  without  obvious 
change  in  his  symptoms.  There  was  nothing  in  the  patient's  occupation  to 
account  for  the  discoloration.  A  year  and  a  half  previously  he  had  taken 
medicine  for  his  pains,  but  its  nature  could  not  be  discovered.  He  had  had 
syphilis. 

Galtier  mentions  congenital  and  bronze  spots  of  the  skin,  A  man  bom 
in  Switzerland  the  latter  part  of  the  last  centurj',  calling  himself  Joseph 
Galart,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  curious  by  exhibiting  himself  under  the 

«  Ball,  de  la  Fac.  de  M6d.  de  Paris,  1814,  Xo.  6.  b  Ibid.,  1817,  No6.  9  and  10. 
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name  of  the  "Living  Angel/'  He  presented  the  following  appearanoe: 
The  skin  of  the  whole  posterior  part  of  the  trunk,  from  the  nape  of  the  nedt 
to  the  loins,  was  of  a  bronze  color.  This  color  extended  over  the  shoulders 
and  the  sides  of  the  neck,  and  this  part  was  covered  with  hairs  of  great  fine- 
ness and  growing  very  thick ;  the  skin  of  the  rest  of  the  body  was  of  the 
usual  whiteness.  Those  parts  were  the  darkest  which  were  the  most  covered 
with  hair ;  on  the  back  there  was  a  space  of  an  inch  in  diameter^  which  had 
preserved  its  whiteness,  and  where  the  hairs  were  fewer  in  number,  darker  at 
their  bases,  and  surrounded  by  a  very  small  black  circle ;  the  hair  was  thin- 
ner at  the  sides  of  the  neck  ;  there  were  a  great  many  individual  hairs  sur- 
rounded by  circles  of  coloring  matter ;  but  there  were  also  many  which  pie- 
sented  nothing  of  this  colored  areola.  In  some  places  the  general  dark  color 
of  the  skin  blended  with  the  areola  surrounding  the  roots  of  the  hair,  so  that 
one  uniform  black  surface  resulted.  In  many  places  the  dark  color  chai^:ed 
into  black.  The  irides  were  brown.  The  man  was  of  very  unstable  charac- 
ter, extremely  undecided  in  all  his  undertakings,  and  had  a  lively  but  silly 
expression  of  countenance.  A  distinct  smell,  as  of  mice,  with  a  mixture  of  a 
garlicky  odor,  was  emitted  from  those  parts  where  the  excessive  secretion  of 
the  coloring  matter  took  place.  In  those  places  the  heat  was  also  greater 
than  natural.  Rayer  recites  the  case  of  a  young  man  w^honi  he  saw,  whose 
eyelids  and  adjacent  parts  of  the  cheeks  were  of  a  bluish  tint,  similar  to  that 
which  is  produced  on  the  skin  by  the  explosion  of  gunpowder. 

Billard  *  has  published  an  extraordinary  case  of  blue  discoloration  of 
the  skin  in  a  young  laundress  of  sixteen.  Her  neck,  face,  and  upper  part 
of  the  chest  showed  a  beautiful  blue  tint,  principally  spreading  over  the  fore- 
head, the  alse,  and  the  mouth.  When  these  parts  were  rubbed  with  a  white 
towel  the  blue  parts  of  the  skin  were  detached  on  the  towel,  coloring  it,  and 
leaving  the  skin  white.  The  girl's  lips  were  red,  the  pulse  was  regular  and 
natural,  and  her  strength  and  appetite  like  that  of  a  person  in  health.  The 
only  morbid  symptom  was  a  dry  cough,  but  without  mucous  rattle  or  any  defi- 
ciency of  the  sound  of  the  chest  or  alteration  of  the  natural  beat  of  the  heart. 
The  catamcnia  had  never  failed.  She  had  bt>en  engaged  as  a  laundress  for 
the  past  two  years.  From  the  time  she  began  this  occupation  she  jx^rceived 
a  blueness  around  her  eyes,  which  disappeared  however  on  going  into  the  air. 
The  phenomenon  reap|>eared  more  particularly  when  irons  were  heated  bv  a 
bright  charcoal  fire,  or  when  she  worked  in  a  hot  and  confined  place.  The 
blueness  spread,  and  her  breast  and  abdomen  became  shaded  with  an  azure 
blue,  which  appeared  dc^eper  or  paler  as  the  circulation  was  accelerated  or 
retarded.  When  the  patient's  face  should  have  blushed,  the  face  became  blue 
instead  of  red.  The  changes  exhibited  were  like  the  sudden  transition  of 
shades  presented  by  the  chameleon.  The  |X)sterior  part  of  the  trunk,  the  axiihe, 
the  sclerotic  coats  of  the  eyes,  the  nails,  and  the  skin  of  the  head  remained  in 
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their  natural  state  and  preserved  their  natural  color.  The  linen  of  the  patient 
was  stained  blue.  Chemical  analysis  seemed  to  throw  no  light  on  this  case, 
and  the  patient  improved  on  alkaline  treatment.  She  vomited  blood,  which 
contained  sufficient  of  the  blue  matter  to  stain  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  She 
also  statcnl  that  in  hemorrhage  from  the  nose  she  had  seen  blue  drops  among 
the  drops  of  bl(X)d.  One  cimnot  but  suspect  indigo  as  a  factor  in  the  causation 
of  this  anomalous  coloration. 

Artificial  discolorations  of  the  skin  are  generally  produced  by  tattoo- 
ing, by  silver  nitrate,  mercury,  bismuth,  or  some  other  metallic  salt. 

Melasma  has  been  designated  as  an  accidental  and  temporary  blackish 
discoloration  of  the  skin.  There  are  several  varieties  :  that  called  Addison's 
disease,  that  due  to  uterine  disease,  etc.  In  tliis  affection  the  skin  assumes 
a  dark  and  even  black  hue. 

Leukoderma  is  a  pathologic  process,  the  result  of  which  is  a  deficiency 
in  the  normal-  pigmentation  of  the  skin,  and  possibly  its  appendages.  Its 
synonyms  are  leukopathia,  vitiligo,  achroma,  leukasmus,  and  chloasma  album. 
In  India  the  disease  is  called  sufaid-korh,  meaning  white  leprosy.  It  has 
numerous  colloquial  appellations,  such  as  chumba  or  phoolyree  (Hindoo),  buras 
(Urdu),  cabbore  (Singalese),  kuttam  (Taneil),  dhabul  (Bengal).  It  differs 
from  albinism  in  being  an  acquired  deficiency  of  pigment,  not  universal  and 
not  affecting  the  eye.  Albinism  is  congenital,  and  the  hair  and  eyes  are 
affected  as  well  as  the  skin. 

The  disease  is  of  universal  distribution,  but  is  naturally  more  noticeable  in 
the  dark-skinned  races.  It  is  much  more  common  in  this  country  among  the 
negroes  than  is  generally  supposed. 

The  "  leopard-boy  of  Africa,"  so  extensively  advertised  by  dime  museums 
over  the  country,  was  a  well-defined  case  of  leukoderma  in  a  young  mulatto,  a 
fitting  parallel  for  the  case  of  ichthyosis  styled  the  "  alligator-boy." 

Figure  293  represents  a  family  of  three  children,  all  the  subjects  of  leuko- 
derma. Leukoderma  is  more  common  among  females.  It  is  rarely  seen  in 
children,  being  particularly  a  disease  of  middle  age.  Bissell  retx>rts  a  case  in 
an  Indian  ninety  years  of  age,  subsequent  to  an  attack  of  rheumatism  thirty 
years  previous.  It  is  of  varying  duration,  nearly  every  case  giving  a 
different  length  of  time.  It  may  be  associated  with  most  any  disease,  and 
is  directly  attributable  to  none.  In  a  number  of  cases  collected  rheumatism 
has  been  a  marked  feature.  It  has  been  noticed  following  typhoid  fever  and 
pregnancy. 

In  white  persons  there  are  s{)ots  or  blotches  of  pale,  lustreless  appearance, 
either  irregular  or  symmetric,  scattered  over  the  body.  In  the  negro  and 
other  dark-skinned  races  a  mottled  appearance  is  seen.  If  the  process  goes 
to  completion,  the  whole  surface  changes  to  white.  The  hair,  though  rarely 
affected,  may  present  a  mottled  appearance.  There  seems  to  be  no  constitu- 
tional disturbances,  no  radical  change  in  the  skin,  no  pain — in  fact^  no  dis- 
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turbaiice  worthy  of   note.     The  eye  is  not  affected ;   but  in   a  negro  t 
sclerotic  generally  appenr*  muddy. 

It  appears  first  in  small   spots,  either  on   the  lips,  nose,  e^'elidg, 
palms,  or  forehead,  and  increases  periplie  rally — ^the   several    spots  1 
together.     The  skin  is  pecnliarly  thin  and  easily  irritutwi.     Exitosure  b 
sun  readily  Itlisters  it,  and  at\er  the  slightest  abrasion  it  hieedg  freely. 
eral  cases  iiave  been  repirteil  in  which  the  Bjit-cific  gravity  of  tlie  urine  « 
extremely  high,  due  to  an  exces^;  of  urea.      Wikh!  cidls  attr'niion  to  the  w 


like  course  of  Icukixlerma,  receding  on  one  side,  increasing  on   tlie  i 
The  fading  ia  gradnal,  and  the  margins  may  be  abrupt   or  difliise. 
mueous  membranes  arc  rosy.     Tlie  finictions  of  the  sweat-glaiide  are  lui 
paired. 

The  theory'  of  the  absence  of  pigment  causing  a  loss  of  the  olfartory  » 
spoken  of  by  Wallace,  is  not  borne  out  by  several  obser\'atiors  of  Wood  II 
others,     Wilson  says:   "Leuhasnia  is  a   neurosis,  the  result  of  wi>flkeniJ 
inner\'ation  of  the  skin,  the  cause  being  cummonly  referable  to  the  organs  of 
BBeimilation  or  reproduction,"     It  is  not  a  dermatitis,  as  a  dermatitis  u 
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causes  deposition  of  pigment.  The  rays  of  the  sun  bronze  the  skin ;  mustard, 
cantharides,  and  many  like  irritants  cause  a  dermatitis,  which  is  accompanied 
by  a  deposition  of  pigment.  Leukoderma  is  as  common  in  housemaids  as  in 
field-laborers,  and  is  in  no  way  attributable  to  exposure  of  sun  or  wind.  True 
leukodermic  patches  show  no  vascular  changes,  no  infiltration,  but  a  partial 
obliteration  of  the  rete  mucosum.  It  has  been  ascribed  to  syphilis ;  but 
syphilitic  leukoderma  is  generally  the  result  of  cicatrices  following  syphilitic 
ulceration. 

Many  observers  have  noticed  that  negroes  become  several  degrees  lighter 
after  syphilization ;  but  no  definite  relation  between  syphilis  and  leukoderma 
has  yet  been  demonstrated  in  this  race.  Postmortem  examinations  of  leuko- 
dermic persons  show  no  change  in  the  suprarenal  capsule,  a  supposed  organ 
of  pigmentation. 

Climate  has  no  influence.  It  is  seen  in  the  Indians  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien,  the  Hottentots,  and  the  Icelanders.  Why  the  cells  of  the  rete  muco- 
sum should  have  the  function  in  some  races  of  manufacturing  or  attracting 
]>igment  in  excess  of  those  of  other  races,  is  in  itself  a  mystery'.  By  his  ex- 
jKjriments  on  the  pigment-cells  of  a  frog  Lister  has  established  the  relation 
existing  between  these  elements  and  innervation,  which  formerly  had  been 
supposititious. 

Doubtless  a  solution  of  the  central  control  of  pigmentation  would  confirm 
the  best  theory  of  the  cause  of  leukoderma — i.  e.,  faulty  innervation  of  the 
skin.  At  present,  whether  the  fault  is  in  the  cell  proi>er,  the  conducting 
media,  or  the  central  center,  we  are  unable  to  say.  It  is  certainly  not  due 
to  any  vascular  disturbances,  as  the  skin  shows  no  vascular  changes. 

White  spots  on  the  nails  are  quite  common,  especially  on  young  people. 
The  mechanic  cause  is  the  presence  of  air  between  the  lamellse  of  the  affected 
parts,  but  their  origin  is  unknown.  According  to  Crocker  in  some  cases 
they  can  be  shown  to  be  a  part  of  trophic  changes.  Bielschowsky  *  records 
the  case  of  a  man  with  peripheral  neuritis,  in  whom  white  spots  appeared  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  finger-nails,  grew  rapidly,  and  in  three  weeks  coalesctnl 
into  a  band  across  each  nail  a  millimeter  wide.  The  toes  were  not  affected. 
Shoemaker  mentions  a  patient  who  suffered  from  relapsing  fever  and  bore  an 
additional  band  for  each  relapse.  Crocker  quotes  a  case  reported  by  Mori- 
son  of  Baltimore,  in  which  transverse  bars  of  white,  alternating  with  the  nor- 
mal color,  appeared  without  ascertainable  cause  on  the  finger-nails  of  a  young 
lady  and  remained  unchanged. 

Giovannini  describes  a  case  of  canities  unguium  in  a  patient  of  twenty- 
nine,  following  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever.  On  examining  the  hands  of  this 
patient  the  nails  showed  in  their  entire  extent  a  white,  o])aque,  almost  ivory 
color.  An  abnormal  quantity  of  air  found  in  the  interior  of  the  nails  explains 
in  this  particular  case  their  impaired  appearance.     It  is  certain  that  the  nails, 
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in  onler  to  have  admitted  sueh  a  large  quantity  of  air  into  their  interior  most 
have  altered  in  their  intimate  strueture ;  and  Giovannini  suggests  tliat  tliev 
were  subject  to  an  abnormal  process  of  keratinizjition.  Unna  describes  a  simi- 
lar case,  Avhieh,  however,  he  calls  leukonychia. 

Plica  polonica,  or,  as  it  was  known  in  Cracow — wrich^elzojjf,  is  a  diss^a* 
p<x!iiliar  to  Pohmd,  or  to  tho.se  of  Polish  antiK^edents,  characterized  by  the 
agglutination,  tanglin<r,  and  anomalous  development  of  the  hair^  or  by  an 
alteration  of  the  nails,  which  l)ecome  s{H)ngj'  and  blackish.  In  older  day>  the 
dis<'ase  was  well  known  and  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  books  on  skin- 
diseases.  Hercules  de  Saxonia  and  Thomas  Minadous,  in  1610,  speak  of  plica 
as  a  dis(.»ase  aln»ady  lonji^  known.  The  greater  number  of  writers  fix  the  date 
of  its  apjH'arance  in  Poland  at  al)out  the  year  ISHo,  under  the  reign  of  Lezek- 
le-Xoir.  I^ifontaine'*  stated  that  in  the  pnn'inccs  of  Cracow  and  Sandomir 
plica  formerly  attackt^l  the  jH»asantrj%  beggars,  and  Jews  in  the  proportion  <»f 
1  i  in  20  ;  and  the  nobility  and  burghers  in  the  proix)rtion  of  two  in  30  or 40, 
In  Warsjiw  and  surrounding  districts  the  disease  attacked  the  first  classes  in 
the  pro]H)rtion  oi*  one  to  ten,  and  in  the  second  classes  one  to  30.  In  Lithu- 
ania the  same  pro]>ortions  were  observed  as  in  Warsaw  ;  but  the  dir^east*  luis 
gradually  grown  nirer  and  rarer  to  the  prt»sent  day,  althoug^h  occassional  cases 
are  seen  even  in  the  United  States. 

Plicji  has  always  hiH}u  more  frequent  on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula  and 
Borysthenes,  in  damp  and  marshy  situations,  than  in  other  parts  of  PohiniL 
The  custom  formerly  prevailing  in  Poland  of  shaving  the  heads  of  cliildren, 
negh^ct  of  cleanliness,  the  heat  of  the  liead-<lrc»ss,  and  the  ex]>osnre  of  the 
skin  to  col<l  scmmu  to  favor  the  pnKluction  of  this  disease. 

Plicji  began  after  an  attack  of  acute  fever,  with  {)ains  like  those  of  acute 
rheumatism  in  the  head  and  extremities,  and  jwssibly  vertigo,  tinnitus  auriuni, 
oj>hthalniia,  or  coryza.     Sometimes  a  kind  of  re<hiess  was  oliservetl  on  the 
thighs,  and  there  was   an  alteration  of  the  nails,  which    became  blai'k  aud 
rough  ;  and  again,  there  was  clammy  sweat.     When  the  scalp  >ras  afTcctctl 
the  head  was  sore  to  the  touch  and  exci^ssively  itchy.     A  clammy  and  agglu- 
tinating sweat  then  occurred  over  the  cranium,  the  hair  I)ecanie  unctuous,  stuck 
together,  and  aj)j>(»ared  <listended   with  an  adhesive  matter  of  reddish-hmwn 
color,  believiHl  by  many  observers  to  besingnineous.    The  hair  was  soacutelv 
sensitive  that  the  slightest  touch  <K»ctisioned  severe  i>ain  at  the  roots.      A  visi'iii 
matter  of  a  verj'  ofl'cnsivc^  smell,  like  that  of  s[>oile<l  vinegsir,  or  acconling  i«» 
Kayer  like  that  of  mici*  or  garlic,  exuded  fi*om  the  whole  surface  of  each 
attected  hair.     This  matter  glued  the  hairs  together,  at  first  from  their  exit  at 
the  skin,  and  then  along  the  entire  length  ;  it  appcare<l  to  l>e  secrete<l  fromtlK' 
whole  surface  of  the*  s<*alj)  and  afterward  dried  into  an  incrustation.    If  then- 
was  no  exudation  th(»  disease  was  cjilled  plica  siirca.     The   liair  was  niattetl 
and  stuck  together  in  a  variety  of  ways,  so  as  to  n»semble  ropes  (plica   mul- 
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tiformis).  Sometimes  these  masses  united  together  and  formed  one  single 
thick  club  like  the  tail  of  a  horse  (plica  caudiformis).  Again,  and  particu- 
larly in  females,  the  hair  would  become  matted  and  glued  together  into  one 
uniform  intricate  mass  of  various  magnitudes.  The  hair  of  the  whole  body- 
was  likely  to  be  attacked  with  this  disease.  Kalschmidt  of  Jena  pos- 
sessed the  pubes  of  a  woman  dead  of  plica,  the  hair  of  which  was  of  such 
length  that  it  must  have  easily  gone  around  the  body.  There  was  formerly 
a  superstition  that  it  was  dangerous  to  cut  the  hair  until  the  discharge 
diminished.  Lafoutaine,  Schlegel,  and  Hartman  all  assure  us  tliat  the  sec- 
tion of  the  aflTected  masses  before  this  time  has  been  known  to  be  followed 
by  amaurosis,  convulsions,  apoplexy,  epilepsy,  and  even  death.  Alarmed  or 
taught  by  such  occurrences,  the  common  people  often  went  about  all  their 
lives  with  the  plica  gradually  dropping  off.  Formerly  there  was  much  the- 
orizing and  discussion  regarding  the  etiology  and  pathology  of  plica,  but  since 
this  mysterious  affection  has  been  proved  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  product 
of  neglect,  and  the  matting  due  to  the  inflammatory  exudation,  excited  by  in- 
numerable pediculi,  agglutinating  the  hair  together,  the  term  is  now  scarcely 
mentioned  in  dermatologic  works.  Crocker  speaks  of  a  rare  form  which  he 
entitles  neuropathic  plica,  and  cites  two  cases,  one  reported  by  Le  Page  • 
whose  specimen  is  in  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  Museum ;  and  the  other 
was  in  a  Hindoo  described  by  Pestonji.^  Both  occurred  in  young  women, 
and  in  both  it  came  on  after  washing  the  hair  in  warm  water,  one  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  the  other  in  a  few  hours.  The  hair  was  drawn  up  into  a  hard 
tangled  lump,  impossible  to  unravel,  limited  to  the  right  side  in  Le  Page's 
patient,  who  had  very  long  hair,  and  in  Pestonji's  case  to  the  back  of  the 
head,  where  on  each  side  was  an  elongated  mass,  very  hard  and  firm,  like  a 
rope  and  about  the  size  of  the  fist.  There  was  no  reason  to  believe  that  it 
was  ascribable  to  imposture ;  the  Hindoo  woman  cut  the  lumps  off  herself  and 
threw  them  away.  Le  Page  found  the  most  contracted  hairs  flattened.  Stell- 
wagon  ®  reports  a  case  of  plica  in  a  woman.  It  occupied  a  dollar-sized  area 
above  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  in  twelve  years  reached  the  length  of  12 
feet.     There  was  no  history  of  its  manner  of  onset 

Tinea  nodosa  is  a  name  given  by  Morris  and  Cheadle  to  a  case  of  nodu- 
lar growth  on  the  beard  and  whiskers  of  a  young  man.  In  a  case  noticed 
by  Crocker  this  disease  affected  the  left  side  of  the  mustache  of  a  medical 
man,  who  complained  that  the  hair,  if  twisted  up,  stuck  together.  When 
disintegrated  the  secretion  in  this  case  seemed  to  be  composed  of  fungous 
spores.  Epithelium  fragments,  probably  portions  of  the  internal  root-sheath, 
sometimes  adhere  to  the  shaft  of  the  hair  as  it  grows  up,  and  look  like  con- 
cretions. Crocker  states  that  he  is  informed  by  White  of  Boston  that  this 
disease  is  common  in  America  in  association  with  alopecia  furfunicea,  and  is 
erroneously  thought  to  be  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  hair,  hence  the  popular 

name,  "  hair-eaters.'' 

64        »  224,  Jan.  26,  1884.     ^  476,  Sept.  3,  1885.     c  124,  Dec.,  1892. 


a  deseribfs  a  case  of  mycosis  fuDgoides  '  iu  a  young  girl  of  0 
age  of  fourt«;ii,  whom  he  saw  in  Brussels  biward  the  end  of  Ot-tober,  1891 
She  waB  the  third  of  a  fauiily  of  13  children  of  w^honi  only  live  siirvivtJ. 
Of  the  children  born  subficquently  to  the  [wtieut,  the  first  were  cither  pre- 
mature or  died  a  ffw  days  after  their  births.  The  eeventJi  was  uiflrr 
tn^atnient  for  intei-Htitial  keratitis  and  tul>ercuIouf  ulceration  of  the  Dj* 
and  tlinnit.  Tlie  diseutie  iu  the  patient  miide  iL^  ap[H>arance  alM>ul  ^'V<ii 
months  previously,  as  a  small  raised  spot  in  the  middle  of  the  back  jas 
above  the  buttocks.  Many  of  the  patchts  coalesced.  At  the  time  of  Tvyurt 
the  lumbar  region  was  the  seat  of  the  disease,  the  affeetioD  here  prepentin^  i 
most  peculiar  appearance,  looking  as  if  an  enormous  butterfly  had  aliglite<l '« 
the  patient's  back,  with  its  dark  blue  wings  covered  with  silvery  seules,  Kiildj 


expanded.     The  patient  v 


d  ajipeared  to  be  in  the  best  of 
siltli.  None  of  the  glands  werr-  affirclfL 
iiMi'diiig  to  Thomson  there  is  liltlc 
mht  tiiat  this  disease  is  taiused  bv  non- 


py.frtai 


'  bacteria  gnining'  j 


i   to  iW 
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sM  cat-glands.  The  irrttatinn  prodiir>'<l 
by  their  presence  gives  rise  to  pnilifira- 
tion  of  the  conneetive-tiseue  ciirptigclrr, 
Jamieson  reports  n  ease  of  mvcxw^ 
in  a  native  of  Aberdeenshire  aged  thirtr- 
eiglit.  There  wa.s  no  historj'  of  uuy  (*? 
vious  illness.  The  disease  ' 
years  previous  to  liis  applicalic 
treatment,  as  a  red,  itehin^,  i 
on  the  cheek.  Two  years  lator  J 
presented  themselves,  at  first  nin 
Med. Jonr, Muroh, isai).  siiouldcrs.     The  first  thing  to  s 

observer  was  tlie  offensix-e  odor  alxjtttdv 
patient.  In  the  hospital  wards  it  made  all  the  occupants  siek.  Tlie  variow 
stages  of  the  disease  were  marked  upon  the  different  jiarts  i>f  the  ImxIv.  On 
the  chest  and  alxlonien  it  resembled  an  eczema  ;  on  the  shoulders  there  mir 
brown,  pinkish-red  areas.  On  the  scalp  the  hair  was  wrantj-,  the  tn-e-bfiHn 
demid«l,  and  the  eyelashes  absent.  The  forehead  was  leonine  in  j 
From  between  the  various  nodosities  a  continual  discharge  exuded,  tlie  a 
ties  being  markedly  irregular  over  the  limbs.  The  backs  of  tlie  liaoda^  I 
dorsums  iif  the  feet,  the  wrists  and  ankles,  had  closely  approxinittting  g 
upon  them,  while  under  the  thick  epidermis  of  the  palms  of  the  hands  1 
blisters.  Itching  was  intense.  The  psitient  Wcame  emaciated  and  di«d  fj 
teen  days  after  his  admission  into  the  hospital.  A  histologic  esaminxtion 
showed  the  sarcomatous  nature  of  tlie  various  growths.  The  disease  diffend 
■  "InterDat,  Atlaa  Rare  Skin  Disetues," 
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from    "button-scurvy."      Mycosis    fungoides   approximates,    clinically   and 
histologically,  granulomata  and  sarcomata. 

Morris  *  described  an  interesting  case  of  universal  dermatitis,  probably  a 
rare  variety  of  mycosis  fungoides  (J^late  12).  The  patient  had  for  many  years 
a  disease  which  had  first  apfxiared  on  the  arms  and  legs,  and  which  was  usually 
reganled  by  the  physicians  who  saw  the  case  as  eczema.  At  times  the  dis- 
ease would  entirely  disappear,  but  it  relapsed,  especially  during  visits  to  India. 
At  the  time  the  patient  came  under  the  care  of  Morris,  his  general  health 
seemed  unaffected.  The  skin  of  the  whole  body,  except  the  face,  the  scalp, 
and  the  front  of  the  chest,  was  of  a  mah6g{iny  color.  The  skin  of  the  lips 
was  so  thickened  that  it  could  not  be  pinched  into  folds,  and  was  of  a  mottled 
apix^arance,  due  to  hemorrhagic  spots.  All  over  the  thickened  and  reddened 
surface  were  scattered  crops  of  vesicles  and  boils.  The  nails  were  deformed, 
and  the  toes  beyond  the  nails  were  tense  with  a  serous  accumulation.  The 
glands  in  the  right  axilla  and  the  groin  were  much  enlarged.  The  hair  (m 
tlie  pubes  had  disappeared.  The  abdomen  was  in  a  condition  similar  to  that 
u{x>n  the  limbs,  but  less  in  degree.  The  front  of  the  chest  below  the  nipples 
was  covered  with  dark  jmpules  the  size  of  a  pin^s  head.  The  back,  the  but- 
tocks, the  face,  and  the  scalp  presented  similar  lesions.  The  most  striking 
lesions  were  three  ulcers — one  on  the  back  of  the  right  hand,  one  on  the  right 
temple,  and  the  other  on  the  left  cheek.  The  largest  was  the  size  of  a  florin, 
and  had  elevated  borders,  somewhat  infiltrated ;  they  were  covered  with  a 
brown,  dry  scab.  The  patient  suffered  from  itching  at  night  so  that  he  could 
not  sleep.  He  was  kept  under  observation,  and  in  spite  of  treatment  the 
malady  advanced  in  a  periodic  manner,  each  exacerbation  being  preceded  by 
a  feeling  of  tension  in  the  parts,  after  which  a  crop  of  vesicles  would  appear. 
Sometimes,  especially  on  the  feet,  bullse  formed.  The  patient  finally  left  the 
hospital  and  died  of  an  intercurrent  attack  of  pneumonia.  A  microscopic 
examination  revealed  a  condition  which  might  be  found  with  a  number  of 
the  chronic  affections  of  the  skin,  but,  in  addition,  there  were  certain  cell- 
inclusions  which  were  thought  to  represent  psorosperms.  Morris  thought  this 
case  corresponded  more  to  mycosis  fungoides  than  any  other  malady. 

*  224,  June  2,  1894. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 
ANOMALOUS  NERVOUS  AND  MENTAL  DISEASES. 


Epilepsy  has  been  professionally  recognized  as  a  distinct  type  of 
since  the  tune  of  Hippocrates,  but  in  earlier  times,  and  popularly  throughout 
later  times,  it  was  illy  defined.  The  knowledge  of  the  clinical  symptoms  has 
become  definite  only  since  the  era  of  cerebral  local  anatomy  and  localizatioD. 
Examination  of  the  older  records  of  epilepsy  shows  carious  fbnns  recorded. 
Tlie  Ephcmerides  speaks  of  epilepsy  manifested  only  on  the  birthday. 
Testa  '^  mentions  epilepsy  recurring  at  the  festival  of  St.  John^  and  Bartho- 
linus  ^^  reix)rts  a  case  in  which  the  convulsions  corresponded  with  the  moon's 
phases.  Paullini  ®^  describes  epilepsy  which  occurred  during  the  blowii^  of 
wind  from  the  south,  and  also  speaks  of  epilepsy  during  the  paroxysms  of 
which  the  individual  barked.  Fabricius  ^^  and  the  Ephemerides  record  danc- 
ing epile}>sy.  Bartholinus  and  Hagendom  mention  cases  during  which 
various  splendors  appeared  before  the  eyes  during  the  paroxysm.  Godart ' 
Fortius,  and  Salnuith  "^  speak  of  visions  occurring  before  and  after  epileptic 
paroxysms.  The  Ephemerides  contains  records  of  epilepsy  in  which  blind- 
ness preceded  the  paroxysm,  in  which  there  was  singing  during  it,  and  a  case 
in  which  the  i>aroxysm  was  attended  with  singultus.  Various  older  writers 
mention  cases  of  q>ilepsy  in  which  curious  spots  appeared  on  the  face ;  and 
the  kinds  of  aura  mentioned  are  too  numerous  to  transcribe. 

Baly  ^  mentions  a  case  of  epilepsy  occasioned  by  irritation  in  the  socket 
of  a  tooth.  Webber  ^  reports  a  case  of  epilepsy  due  to  phimosis  and  to  irrita- 
tion from  a  tooth.  Beardsley  *^  speaks  of  an  attempt  at  strangulation  duit 
produced  epilepsy.  Brown-S6quanl  ®  records  an  instance  produced  by  injuir 
to  the  sciatic  nerve.  Doyle  ^  gives  an  account  of  the  production  of  epilep^ 
fn>m  protnictixl  bathing  in  a  \yon<l.  Dimcan «  cites  an  instance  of  epilepsy 
connected  with  vesical  calculus  that  was  cured  by  lithotomy,  Muscroft  men- 
tions an  analogous  case.  Greenhow**  speaks  of  epilepsy  arising  from  an 
injury  to  the  thumb.  Garniaunus,  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  describes 
epilepsy  arising  from  fright  and  terror.  Bristowein  1880,  and  Farre*  speak 
of  similar  instances.     In  Farre's  case  the  disease  was  temporarily  cured  by 

a  4r>2,  xiii.,  393.  ^  490,  xlviii.,  534.  c  2I8,  c,  613.  ^476,  185e,  i.,  454. 

e  538,  1872,  472.  '  West.  Med.  and  Phar.  Jonr.,  Oncill.,  182a-29,  iL,  454. 

g  318,  1868-69,  xiv.,  140.  h  548,  1863,  i.,  53a  *  478,  1861,  1,  928. 
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an  attack  of  acute  rheumatism.  Thorington  of  Philadelphia  has  seen  a 
paroxysm  of  epilepsy  induced  by  the  instillation  of  atropia  in  the  eye  of  a 
child  nearly  cured  of  the  malady.  It  was  supposed  that  the  child  was  terri- 
fied on  awakening  and  finding  its  vision  suddenly  diminished,  and  that  the 
convulsions  were  directly  due  to  the  emotional  disturbance.  Orwin  describes 
epilepsy  from  prolonged  lactation,  and  instances  of  ovarian  and  uterine  epilepsy 
are  quite  common. 

There  is  a  peculiar  case  of  running  epilepsy  recorded.*  The  patient  was 
a  workman  who  would  be  suddenly  seized  with  a  paroxysm,  and  uncon- 
sciously run  some  distance  at  full  speed.  On  one  occasion  he  ran  from  Peter- 
borough to  Whittlesey,  where  he  was  stopped  and  brought  back.  Once  he 
ran  into  a  pit  containing  six  feet  of  water,  from  which  he  was  rescued.  Yeo  ^ 
says  that  sexual  intercourse  occasionally  induces  epilepsy,  and  relates  a  case 
in  which  a  severe  epileptic  fit  terminated  fatally  three  days  after  the  seizure, 
which  occurred  on  the  nuptial  night. 

Drake®  reports  the  case  of  a  man  who  was  wounded  in  the  War  of  1812, 
near  Baltimore,  the  ball  passing  along  the  left  ear  and  temple  so  close  as  to 
graze  the  skin.  Eighteen  years  after  the  accident  he  suffered  with  pain  in 
the  left  ear  and  temple,  accompanied  by  epileptic  fits  and  partial  amnesia, 
t(^ether  with  an  entire  loss  of  power  of  remembering  proper  names  and 
applying  them  to  the  objects  to  which  they  belonged.  He  would,  for  instance, 
invariably  write  Kentucky  for  Louisville.  Beirne^  records  the  case  of  a 
dangerous  lunatic,  an  epileptic,  who  was  attacked  by  a  fellow-inmate  and 
sustained  an  extensive  fracture  of  the  right  parietal  bone,  with  great  hemor- 
rhage, followed  by  coma.  Strange  to  say,  after  the  accident  he  recovered  his 
intellect,  and  was  cured  of  his  epileptic  attacks,  but  for  six  years  he  was  a 
paralytic  from  the  hips  down. 

The  Dancing  Mania. — ^Chorea  has  appeared  in  various  epidemic  forms 
under  the  names  of  St.  Vitus's  dance,  St.  Guy's  dance,  St.  Anthony's  dance, 
choromania,  tanzplage,  orchestromania,  dance  of  St  Modesti  or  St.  John, 
the  dancing  mania,  etc. ;  although  these  various  functional  phenomena  of  the 
nervous  system  have  been  called  chorea,  they  bear  very  little  resemblance  to 
what,  at  the  present  day,  is  called  by  this  name.  The  epidemic  form  ap- 
peared about  1374,  although  Hecker^^  claims  that,  at  that  time,  it  was  no 
new  thing.  Assemblages  of  men  and  women  were  seen  at  Aix-la-Cliapelle 
who,  impelled  by  a  common  delusion,  would  form  circles,  hand  in  hand,  and 
dance  in  wild  delirium  until  they  fell  to  the  ground  exhausted,  somewhat  after 
the  manner  of  the  Ghost-Dance  or  Messiah-Dance  of  our  North  American 
Indians.  In  their  Bacchantic  leaps  they  were  apparently  haunted  by  visions 
and  hallucinations,  the  fancy  conjuring  up  spirits  whose  names  they  shrieked 
out.  Some  of  them  afterward  stated  that  they  appeared  to  be  immersed 
in  a  stream  of  blood  which  obliged  them  to  leap  so  high.     Others  saw  the 

»  224,  1879,  ii.,  78.  b  476,  1878,  i.,  89.         c  816,  1835.  d  312,  1843,  x.,  146. 
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heavens  open  and  dij?clo:?e  the  Saviour  enthroned  with  the  Virgin  Mary. 
The  i>articipants  seenieil  to  suffer  greatly  from  tympanites  which  was  gener- 
ally relieved  by  compression  or  thumping  on  the  abdomen.  A  few  months 
after  this  daneing  malady  had  made  its  api)earance  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  it 
broke  out  at  Cologne,  and  about  the  same  time  at  Metz,  the  streets  of  which 
wert»  said  to  have  l)een  filled  with  1100  dancers.  This  rich  citv  became  the 
scene  of  the  most  niinous  disonler.  Peasants  left  their  plows,  niccluinios 
their  shops,  siTvants  their  masters,  children  their  homes ;  and  Ix^ggars  and 
idle  vagabonds,  who  uuderstooil  how  to  imitate  the  convulsions,  rovwl  from 
place  to  place,  inducing  all  sorts  of  crime  and  vice  among  the  afflii'ted. 
8trasburg  was  visited  by  the  dancing  plague  in  1418,  and  it  was  here  that 
the  plague  assumeil  the  name  of  St.  Vitus's  dance.  St.  Vitus  was  a  Sicilian 
youth  who,  just  at  the  time  he  was  aV)out  to  undergo  martyrdom  by  onler  of 
Diocletian,  in  the  year  303,  is  said  to  liave  prayed  to  Goii  tliat  He  might  pro- 
tect all  those  who  would  solemnize  the  day  of  his  commemoration  and  fast 
u|)on  its  eve.  The  people  were  taught  that  a  voiw  from  heaven  was  then 
heanl  saying,  "  Vitus,  thy  prayer  is  accepted." 

Panicelsus  calknl  this  malady  (Chonis  sancti  viti)  the  las(*ivious  dance, 
and  stiys  that  i)ersons  stricken  with  it  were  helpless  until  relieved  by  either 
recover}'  or  death.  The  malady  spread  rapidly  through  France  and  Holland, 
and  Wfore  the  close  of  the  wntury  was  introduced  into  £ng:land.  In  his 
^*  Anatomy  of  Melancholy''  Burton  refers  to  it,  and  speaks  of  the  idiosyn- 
crasies of  the  individuals  afflict<id.  It  is  said  they  could  not  abide  one  in  red 
clothes,  and  that  they  1ov(m1  music  alx)ve  all  things,  and  also  tliat  the  m:igis- 
tnites  in  Germany  hired  nuisicians  to  give  them  music,  and  provided  them 
with  sturdy  companions  to  dance  with.  Their  endurance  was  niar\'elous. 
Plater  speaks  of  a  woman  in  Basle  whom  he  saw,  that  danced  for  a  laontL 
In  Strasl)urg  many  of  them  ate  nothing  for  days  and  nights  until  their  mania 
subsided.  Paracelsus,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centurj',  >vas  tlie  first 
to  make  a  study  of  this  disease.  He  outlined  the  severest  treatment  for  it,  and 
boastc^d  that  he  cured  many  of  the  victims.  Hecker  conjectures  that  prob- 
ably the  wild  revels  of  St.  John's  day,  1374,  gave  rise  to  tliLs  mental  plague, 
which  thenceforth  visitiMl  so  many  thousands  with  incurable  aberrations  of 
mind  and  disgusting  distortions  of  the  body.  Almost  simultaneous  with  the 
dance  of  "  St.  With/'  there  appeared  in  Italy  and  Arabia  a  mania  verv  sim- 
ilar in  character  which  was  called  "  tarantlsm,'*  which  was  supposed  to 
originate  in  the  bite  of  the  tarantula.  The  only  effective  remedy  was  music 
in  some  form.  In  tlu;  Tigr^  country,  Abyssinia,  this  disease  appeared  under 
the  name  of  "  Tigretier."  The  disease,  fortimately,  rapidly  declined,  and 
very  little  of  it  seems  to  have  been  known  in  the  sixteenth  centurj',  but  in 
the  (»arly  part  of  the  eighteenth  centurj-  a  peculiar  sect  called  the  "  Convulsioo- 
naires ''  arose  in  France  ;  and  throughout  England  among  the  Methodist  sect, 
insane  convulsions  of  this  nature  were  witnessed ;  and  even  to  the  present 
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day  in  some  of  the  primitive  religious  meetings  of  our  people,  something  not 
unlike  this  mania  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  perpetuated. 

Paracelsus  divided  the  sufferers  of  St.  Vitus's  dance  into  three  classes  : — 

(1)  Those  in  which  the  affliction  arose  from  imagination  (chorea  imagina- 
tiva). 

(2)  Those  which  had  their  origin  in  sexual  desires  depending  on  the  will. 

(3)  Those  arising  from  corporeal  causes  (chorea  naturalis).  This  last  case, 
according  to  a  strange  notion  of  his  own  he  explained  by  maintaining  that  in 
certain  vessels  which  are  susceptible  of  an  internal  pruriency,  and  thence  pro- 
duced laughter,  the  blood  is  set  into  commotion  in  consequence  of  an  alteration 
in  the  vital  spirits,  whereby  are  occasioned  involuntary  fits  of  intoxicating  joy, 
and  a  propensity  to  dance.  The  great  physician  Sydenham  gave  the  first  ac- 
curate description  of  what  is  to-day  called  chorea,  and  hence  the  disease  has 
been  named  "  Sydenham's  chorea.''  So  true  to  life  was  his  portrayal  of  the 
disease  that  it  has  never  been  surpassed  by  modern  obser\^ers. 

The  disease  variously  named  palmus,  the  jumpers,  the  twitchers, 
lata,  miryachit,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  emeryaki  of  Siberia, 
and  the  tic-convulsif  of  La  Tourette,  has  been  very  well  described  by  Gray  * 
who  says  that  the  French  authors  had  their  attention  directed  to  the  subject 
by  the  descriptions  of  two  American  authors — those  of  Beard  upon  "  The 
Jumpers  of  Maine,"  published  in  1880,  and  that  of  Hammond  upon  ^*  Miry- 
achit," a  similar  disease  of  the  far  Orient.  Beard  found  that  the  jumpers 
of  Maine  did  unhesitatingly  whatever  they  were  told  to  do.  Thus,  one  who 
was  sitting  in  a  chair  was  told  to  throw  a  knife  that  he  had  in  his  hand,  and 
he  obeyed  so  quickly  that  the  weapon  stuck  in  a  house  opposite  ;  at  the  same 
time  he  repeated  the  command  given  him,  with  a  cry  of  alarm  not  unlike 
that  of  hysteria  or  epilepsy.  When  he  was  suddenly  clapped  upon  the 
shoulder  he  threw  away  his  pipe,  which  he  had  been  filling  with  tobacco. 
The  first  parts  of  Virgil's  TEneid  and  Homer's  Iliad  were  recited  to  one 
of  these  illiterate  jumpers,  and  he  repeated  the  words  as  they  came  to  him 
in  a  sharp  voice,  at  the  same  time  jumping  or  throwing  whatever  he  had 
in  his  hand,  or  raising  his  shoulder,  or  making  some  other  violent  motion. 
It  is  related  by  O'Brien,  an  Irishman  serving  on  an  English  naval  vessel, 
that  an  elderly  and  respectable  Malay  woman,  >vith  whom  he  was  conversing 
in  an  entirely  unsuspecting  manner,  suddenly  began  to  undress  herself,  and 
showed  a  most  ominous  and  determined  intention  of  stripping  herself  com- 
pletely, and  all  because  a  by-standing  friend  had  suddenly  taken  off  his  coat ; 
at  the  same  time  she  manifested  the  most  violent  anger  at  what  she  deemed 
this  outrage  to  her  sex,  calling  the  astonished  friend  an  abandoned  hog,  and 
begging  O'Brien  to  kill  him.  O'Brien,  furthermore,  tells  of  a  cook  who  was 
carrying  his  child  in  his  arms  over  the  bridge  of  a  river,  while  at  the  same 
time  a  sailor  carried  a  log  of  wood  in  like  manner ;  the  sailor  threw  his  log 
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of  wood  on  an  awning,  amusing  himself  by  causing  it  to  roll  over  the  cloth, 
and  finally  letting  it  fall  to  the  bridge ;  the  cook  repeated  every  motion  with 
his  little  boy,  and  killed  him  on  the  spot.  This  miryachit  was  observed  in 
Malaysia,  Bengal,  among  the  Sikhs  and  the  Nubians,  and  iu  Siberia,  whiles 
Beard  has  observed  it  in  Michigan  as  well  as  in  Maine.  Grichton  *  speaks 
of  a  leaping  ague  in  Angusshire,  Scotland. 

Gray  has  seen  only  one  case  of  acute  palmus,  and  records  it  as  follows : 
"  It  was  in  a  lx)y  of  six,  whose  heredity,  so  far  as  I  could  ascertain  from 
the  statements  of  his  mother,  was  not  neurotic.  He  had  had  trouble  some 
six  months  before  coming  to  me.  He  had  been  labeled  with  a  number  of 
interesting  diagnoses,  such  as  chorea,  epilepsy,  myotonia,  hysteria,  and  neu- 
rasthenia. His  palnKxlic  movements  were  very  curious.  When  standing 
near  a  table  looking  at  something,  the  chin  would  suddenly  come  down  with 
a  thump  tliat  would  leave  a  black-and-blue  mark,  or  his  head  would  be  thrown 
violently  to  one  side,  jK?rhai>s  coming  in  contact  with  some  adjacent  hard  ob- 
ject with  equal  force,  or,  while  standing  quietly,  his  legs  would  grive  a  sudden 
twitch,  and  he  would  be  thrown  violently  to  the  ground,  and  this  even  hap- 
pened several  times  when  he  was  seated  on  the  edge  of  a  stool.  The  child 
was  under  my  care  for  two  weeks,  and,  proliably  because  of  an  intercurrent 
attack  of  diarrhea,  grew  steadily  worse  during  that  time,  in  spite  of  the  full 
doses  of  arsenic  which  were  administered  to  him.  He  was  literallv  covered 
with  bruises  from  the  sudden  and  violent  contacts  with  articles  of  furniture, 
the  floor,  and  the  walls.  At  last,  in  despair  at  his  condition,  I  ordered  him 
to  be  undressed  and  put  to  bed,  and  steadily  pushed  the  Fowler^s  solution  of 
arsenic  until  he  was  ttiking  ten  drops  three  times  a  day,  when,  to  my  gi^t 
surprise,  he  began  to  inij)rove  rapidly,  and  at  the  end  of  six  weeks  was  per^ 
fectly  well.  Keeping  him  under  observation  for  two  weeks  longer  I  finallv 
sent  him  to  his  home  in  the  West,  and  am  informed  that  he  lias  since  remained 
perfectly  well.  It  has  schemed  to  me  that  many  of  the  cases  recorded  as  para- 
myoclonus nuiltipl(»x  have  been  really  acute  palmus." 

Gray  mentions  two  eases  of  general  |>almus  with  pseudomelancholia,  and 
describes  them  in  the  following  words : — 

"  The  muscular  movements  are  of  the  usual  sudden,  shock-like  t^'pe,  and 
of  the  same  extent  as  in  what  I  have  ventured  to  call  the  general  form.  With 
them,  however,  there  is  associated  a  curious  pseudomelancholia,  consisting  of 
certain  fixed  melancholy  susj>icious  delusions,  without,  however,  anv  of  the 
suicidal  tendencies  and  abnormal  sensations  up  and  down  the  back  of  the  head, 
neck,  or  spine,  or  the  sleeph'ssness,  which  are  characteristic  of  most  cases  of 
true  melancholia.  In  both  of  my  cases  the  palmus  had  existed  for  a  long 
pericxl,  tlu^  exact  limits  of  which,  however,  I  could  not  determine,  because 
the  patient  scouted  the  idea  that  he  had  had  any  trouble  of  the  kind  but 
which  the  testimony  of  friends  and  relatives  seemed  to  vouch  for.      They  were 
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both  men,  one  thirty-six  and  one  thirty-eight  years  of  age.  The  pseudo- 
melancholia,  however,  had  only  existed  in  one  case  for  about  a  year,  and  in 
the  other  for  six  months.  One  case  passed  away  from  my  observation,  and 
I  know  nothing  of  its  further  course.  The  other  case  recovered  in  nine 
months'  treatment,  and  during  the  three  years  that  have  since  elapsed  he 
has  been  an  active  business  man,  although  I  have  not  seen  him  myself 
during  that  period,  as  he  took  a  great  dislike  to  me  because  I  was  forced 
to  take  strong  measures  to  keep  him  under  treatment,  so  persistent  were  his 
suspicions." 

Athetosis  was  first  described  by  Hammond  in  1871,  who  gave  it  the 
name  because  it  was  mainly  characterized  by  an  inability  to  retain  the  fingers 
and  toes  in  any  position  in  which  they  might  be  placed,  as  well  as  by  their 
continuous  motion.  According  to  Drewry  •  "  athetosis  is  a  cerebral  affection, 
presenting  a  combination  of  symptoms  characterized  chiefly  by  a  more  or  less 
constant  mobility  of  the  extremities  and  an  inability  to  retain  them  in  any 
fixed  position.  These  morbid,  grotesque,  involuntary  movements  are  slow  and 
wavy,  somewhat  regular  and  rigid,  are  not  jerky,  spasmodic,  nor  tremulous. 
The  movements  of  the  digits  are  quite  different  from  those  attending  any  other 
disease,  impossible  to  imitate  even  by  the  most  skilful  malingerer,  and,  if  once 
seen,  are  not  likely  to  be  forgotten.  In  an  athetoid  hand,  says  Starr,  the 
interossei  and  lumbricales,  which  flex  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  and  extend 
the  phalangeal  joints,  are  affected ;  rarely  are  the  long  extensors  and  the  long 
flexors  affected.  Therefore  the  hand  is  usually  in  the  so-called  interosseal 
position,  with  flexion  of  the  proximal  and  extension  of  the  middle  and  distal 
phalanges.  The  athetoid  movements  of  the  toes  correspond  to  those  of  the 
fingers  in  point  of  action.  In  a  great  majority  of  cases  the  disease  is  confined 
to  one  side  (hemiathetosis),  and  is  a  sequel  of  hemiplegia.  The  differential 
diagnosis  of  athetosis  is  generally  easily  made.  The  only  nervous  affections 
with  which  it  could  possibly  be  confounded  are  chorea  and  paralysis  agitans. 
Attention  to  the  twitching,  spasmodic,  fibrillary  movements,  having  a  quick 
beginning  and  a  quick  ending,  which  is  characteristic  in  Sydenham's  chorea, 
would  at  once  exclude  that  disease.  These  jerky  movements  peculiar  to  St. 
Vitus's  dance  may  be  easily  detected  in  a  few  or  many  muscles,  if  moderate 
care  and  patience  be  exercised  on  the  part  of  the  examiner.  This  form  of 
chorea  is  almost  always  a  disease  of  childhood.  So-called  post-hemiplegic  chorea 
is,  in  the  opinion  of  both  Hammond  and  Gray,  simply  athetosis.  The  silly, 
dancing,  posturing,  wiry  movements,  and  the  facial  distortion  observed  in 
Huntington's  chorea  would  hardly  be  mistaken  by  a  careful  observer  for  athe- 
tosis. The  two  diseases,  however,  are  somewhat  alike.  Paralysis  agitans 
(shaking  palsy),  with  its  coarse  tremor,  peculiar  facies,  immobility,  shuffling 
gait,  the  ^  bread-crumbling '  attitude  of  the  fingers,  and  deliberate  speech,  would 
be  readily  eliminated  even  by  a  novice.     It  is,  too,  a  disease  of  advanced 
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life,  asually.     Charcot,  Gray,  Ringer,  Bernhardt,  Shaw,  Eulenberg,  Grasset, 
Kinniciitt,  Sinkler,  aii<l  others  liave  written  on  this  affection/' 

The  following  i.s  the  report  of  a  case  by  Drewry,  of  double  (or,  more 
?*trictly  speaking,  i^uadruple)  athetosis,  associated  with  epilepsy  and  insauity : 
**The  [latient  was  a  negn>  woman,  twenty-six  years  old  >*'hen  she  wai^  ad- 
mitted into  this,  the  Central  State  (Va.)  Hospital,  in  April,  1886.  She  Iiad 
had  epilei)sy  of  the  (jrand  nial  type  for  a  number  of  years,  ^'as  the  mother  of 
one  child,  and  earnc<l  her  living  as  a  domestic.  A  careful  physical  examina- 
tion reveale<l  nothing  of  im|Mjrtance  as  an  etiologic  factor.  Following  in 
the  footsteps  of  many  of  those  unfortunates  afflicted  with  epilepsy,  she  dt^n- 
eratcil  into  a  stiit<;  of  almost  absolute  imbecility. 

"  Some  degree  of  mental  deficiency  seems  usually  to  accompany  athetoeis, 
even  when  uncomplicateil  by  any  other  degenerating  neurosis.  Athetoid 
symi)toms  of  an  aggravated  character,  involving  both  upper  and  both  lower 
extremities,  had  develojRHl  previous  to  her  admission  into  this  hospital,  but  it 
was  imix)ssil)le  to  find  out  when  and  how  they  began.  She  had  never  had, 
to  th(»  knowledge  of  her  friends,  an  attack  of  *  apoplexy,'  nor  of  paralysis. 
The  head  was  symmetric,  and  without  scars  thereon.  The  pedal  extremities  in- 
voluntiirily  assumcMl  various  distorted  positions  and  were  constantly  in  motioiL 
The  toes  were  usually  in  a  state  of  tonic  spasm,^-contracted,  and  drawn  down- 
wanl  or  exten<le(l,  i>ointing  upward,  and  slightly  sejyarated.  Irregular  alter- 
nate extension  and  fl(»xion  of  the  toes  were  marked.  The  fecst  were  moved 
ujK>n  the  ankles  in  a  stiff  and  awkward  manner.  During  these  *  complex  in- 
voluntary movements/  the  nniscles  of  the  calf  l)ecame  liard  and  ri^d.  Tlie 
act  of  walking  was  aee()mj)lishcil  with  considerable  difficulty,  on  account  of 
contractures,  and  because  the  feet  were  not  exactlv  under  tlie  control  of  the 
will.  The  unnatural  movements  of  the  hands  corresponded  to  those  of  the 
low(»r  extremities,  though  they  were  more  constant  and  active.  The  fingers, 
including  the  thumbs,  were  usually  widely  separated  and  extended,  though 
thev  were  sometimes  sliirhtlv  flexed.  The  hands  were  continually  in  slow, 
methodic,  (juasi-rhythmic  motion,  never  remaining  long  in  the  same  atti- 
tude. In  grasj)ing  an  object  the  jwlm  of  the  hand  was  used,  it  being  diffi- 
cult to  aj)proximatc  the  digits.  The  wrist-joints  were  also  implicated,  tbeiv 
being  alternate  flexion  and  extension.  In  fact  these  odd  contortions  affected 
the  entire  limb  from  the  shoulder  to  the  digital  extremities.  When  standing 
or  walking  the  arms  were  held  out  horizontally,  as  if  to  maintain  the  equi- 
librium of  the  body.  The  patient's  general  physical  health  was  fairly  good. 
Slie  frc(|uently  complained  of  headache,  and  when  she  was  excecxiingly  irrita- 
ble and  violent  all  the  athetoid  movements  would  be  intensified.  S{)eech 
was  jerky  and  disordered,  which  gave  it  a  distinctive  character.  The  S))ccial 
senses  seemed  to  be  unimpaire<l,  and  the  pupils  were  normal,  except  when  an 
epileptic  attack  came  on.  Death  occurred  in  January,  1895,  after  an  obsti- 
nate attack  of  status  epilepticus." 


FACIAL  HEMIATROPHY. 


Paramyoclonus  multiplex  ia  a  condition  of  chronic  muscular  spasm 
affecting  the  tnink,  ix-cui^iiDnally  the  muscles  of  tlie  face,  abdomen,  or  dia- 
phragni.  Tlie  muscles  alfectctl  are  usually  in  the  trunk  and  in  tlic  limbs,  and 
not  in  the  toes  and  hand  ;  occasionally  the  movements  are  tonic  as  well  as 
clonic  ;  the  d»^;ree  of  spasm  varies  greatly,  nud  according  to  Gray  may  some- 
times lie  so  violent  as  to  throw  the  patient  down  or  out  of  the  cliair. 

Saltatoric  spasm  is  an  extremely  rare  condition,  first  ohserveil  by  Bam- 
bci^er  in  18oi).  The  calf,  hip,  kuee,  and  back-muscles  arc  affected  by  clonic 
spasm,  causing  springing  or  jumping  movements  when  the  patient  attempts 
to  stand.    The  disease  is  transient,  and  there  are  no  mental  symptoms. 

Progressive  muscular  atrophy  has  been  obser\'ed  as  far  back  as  Hippoc- 
rates, but  it  is  only  in  recent  times    that  we  have  had  any  definite  knowledge 


of  the  subject.  It  is  divided  into  four  types,  the  hand  type  (causing  the 
griffin-  or  claw-hand,  or  the  ajte-hand) ;  the  juvenile  type  (generally  in  the 
muscles  of  the  shoulder  and  arm) ;  the  facial  type  ;  and  the  peroneal  type. 
Generalized  progressive  atrophy  leads  to  a  condition  that  simulates  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  "  living  skeleton." 

Facial  hemiatrophy  is  an  incurable  disease,  as  yet  of  unknown  path- 
ologj".  It  niTi.-i.-t-  lit'  wasting  of  the  bones,  subcutaneous  tissues,  and  mus- 
cles of  Due-half  of  the  lace  or  head,  the  muscles  suffering  butslightly.  The 
accompanying  illustration  (Fig.  295)  shows  a  case  in  which  there  was  osse- 
ous depression  of  the  cranium  and  a  localized  alopecia.  The  disease  is  very 
rare,  only  about  100  cases  having  been  reptirted.  Of  ti\e  cases  seen  by 
Dana,  three  were  in  females  and  two  in  males  ;  in  all  the  eases  that  could 
be  found  the  origin  was  between  the  tenth  and  twentieth  years.  Itisachronio 
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affection,  usually  beginning  in  early  life,  increasing  slowly  for  years,  and 
then  becoming  stationary.  It  is  distinguished  from  one-sided  muacnkr 
atrophy  by  the  electric  reaction,  which  is  not  lost  in  the  facial  muscles  in 
facial  hemiatrophy,  and  tliere  is  no  atrophy  of  other  muscles  of  the  body. 

Burr  *  contributes  an  exhaustive  paper  on  hemiatrophy  of  the  tong^ 
with  report  of  a  case  as  follows :  "  L.  B.,  female,  mulatto,  thirty-one 
years  old,  married,  came  to  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Hospital,  Philadelphia, 
September  23,  1895,  complaining  that  her  'tongue  was  crooked.'  Save 
that  she  had  had  syphilis,  her  personal  history  is  negative.  In  February, 
1895,  she  began  to  suffer  from  headache,  usually  behind  the  left  ear,  and 
often  preventing  sleep.  At  times  there  is  quite  severe  vertigo.  Several 
weeks  afler  the  onset,  headache  persisting,  she  awoke  in  the  night  and 
found  the  left  side  of  the  tongue  swollen,  black,  and  painless.  For  some 
hours  she  could  neither  speak  nor  chew,  but  breathing  was  not  interfered 
with.  After  a  few  days  all  symptoms  passed  away  except  headache,  and 
she  thought  no  more  of  the  matter  until  recently,  as  stated  above,  she 
noticed  by  accident  that  her  tongue  was  deformed.  She  is  a  spare,  poorly-fed, 
muddy-skinned  mulatto  girl.  ^  The  left  half  of  the  tongue  is  only  about  one- 
half  as  large  as  the  right  The  upper  surface  is  irregularly  depressed  and 
elevated.  There  are  no  scars.  When  protruded  it  turns  sharply  to  the  left. 
Fibrillary  twitching  is  not  present.  The  mucous  membrane  is  normaL 
Common  sensation  and  taste  are  preserved.  The  pharyngeal  reflex  is  pres- 
ent. The  palate  moves  well.  There  is  no  palsy  or  wasting  of  the  fiuje. 
The  pupils  are  of  normal  size  and  react  well  to  light  and  with  accommoda- 
tion. Station  and  gait  are  normal.  There  is  no  incoordination  of  move- 
ment in  the  arms  or  legs.  The  knee-jerks  are  much  increased.  There  is  an 
attempt  at,  but  no  true,  clonus ;  that  is,  passive  flexion  of  the  foot  causes  two 
or  three  jerky  movements.  There  is  no  glandular  swelling  or  tumor  about 
the  jaw  or  in  the  neck.  Touch  and  pain-sense  are  normal  in  the  face  and 
hands,  but  she  complains  of  numbness  in  the  hands  as  if  she  had  on  tight 
gloves.  There  is  no  trouble  in  speaking,  chewing,  or  swallowing.  There  is 
no  pain  or  rigidity  in  the  neck  muscles.  Examination  of  the  pharynx  reveals 
no  disease  of  the  bones.     Under  specific  treatment  the  jwitient  improveil." 

Astasia-abasia  was  named  by  Blocq,  who  collated  1 1  cases.  Accord- 
ing to  Knapp,  four  cjises  have  been  reported  in  America.  The  disease 
consists  in  an  inability  to  stand  erect  or  walk  normally,  although  there  is  no 
impairment  of  sensation,  of  muscular  strength,  or  of  the  coortlination  of 
other  muscles  in  walking  than  the  lower  extremities.  In  attempting  to  walk 
the  legs  become  s|)asmodic ;  there  are  rapid  flexions  and  extensions  of  the 
legs  on  the  thighs,  and  of  the  thighs  on  the  i)olvis.  The  stej>s  are  short,  and 
the  feet  drag ;  the  lK>dy  may  make  gn^at  oscillations  if  the  patient  stands, 
walks,  or  sits,  and  the  head  and  arms  make  rhythmical  movements ;  walking 
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™ay  become  impossible,  the  patient  appearing  to  leap  up  on  one  ^oo*  «°d  then 
up  on  the  othefthe  body  and  head  oscillating  as  he  «dvances  ;  he  may  l. 
aSe  to  walk  cr««-legg^.  or  by  raising  the  ^^^^^IZ^:^  I'l, 
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Human  rumination  has  been  known  for  many  years.  Bartholinus,  Paul* 
linus,  Blanchard,  Bonet,  the  Ephemerides,  Fabricius  Hildanus,  Horstias, 
Morgagni,  Peyer,  Rhodius,  Vogel,  Salmuth,  Percy,  Laurent,  and  others  de- 
scribe it.  Fabricius  d'Aquapendente  personally  knew  a  victim  of  rumina- 
tion, or,  as  it  is  generally  called,  merycism.  The  dissection  by  Bartholinos 
of  a  merycol  showed  nothing  extraordinarj'^  in  the  cadaver.  Winthier  •  knew 
a  Swede  of  thirty-five,  in  Germany,  apparently  healthy,  but  who  was  obliged 
when  leaving  the  table  to  retire  to  some  remote  place  where  he  might  eject 
his  food  into  his  mouth  again,  saying  that  it  gave  him  the  sensation  of  sweet- 
est honey.  The  patient  related  that  from  his  infancy  he  had  been  the  sub- 
ject of  acid  eructations,  and  at  the  age  of  thirty  he  commenced  rumination  as 
a  means  of  relief.  To  those  who  are  interested  in  the  older  records  of  these 
cases  Percy  and  Laurent**  offer  the  descriptions  of  a  number  of  cases. 

In  a  recent  discussion  before  the  American  Neurological  Association 
Hammond  defineil  merycism  as  the  functions  of  remastication  and  rumination 
in  the  human  subject.  He  referred  to  several  cases,  among  them  that  of  the 
distinguished  physiologist,  Brown-S6quard,  who  acquired  the  habit  as  a  result 
of  experiments  performed  upon  himself.  Hammond  reported  a  case  of  a 
young  man  who  was  the  subject  of  merycism,  and  whose  mental  condition 
was  also  impaired.  No  special  treatment  was  undertaken,  but  the  patient 
was  trephined,  with  the  purpose  of  improving  his  mental  condition.  There 
were  no  unusual  features  connected  with  the  operation,  but  it  was  noticed 
that  there  were  no  ruminations  with  the  meals  he  took  until  the  fifth  day, 
when  a  slight  rumination  occurre<l.  Eight  days  later  a  similar  button  was 
removed  from  the  corresponding  side  of  the  left  skull,  and  from  that  time 
(about  six  months)  to  the  time  of  rejK)rt,  there  had  been  no  regurgitation. 
Whether  the  cure  of  the  merj'cism  in  this  case  was  directly  due  to  the  opera- 
tions on  the  cranium,  or  the  result  of  the  mental  improvement,  is  a  question 
for  discussion.  Hammond  added  that,  when  acquired,  merycism  was  almost 
invariably  the  result  of  over-eating  and  loading  the  esophagus,  or  the  result 
of  fast  eating. 

In  remarks  upon  Hammond's  paper  Knapp  said  that  two  cases  had  come  to 
his  knowledge,  both  in  physicians,  but  one  of  them  he  knew  of  only  by  hear- 
say. The  other  man,  now  over  thirty,  had  regurgitated  his  food  from  early 
childhood,  and  he  did  not  know  that  he  had  anything  very  unusual  the  matter 
with  him  until  he  began  some  investigations  upon  the  functions  and  diseases  of 
the  stomach.  This  man  was  not  nervous,  and  was  certainlv  not  an  idiot.  He 
had  done  active  work  as  a  physician,  and  called  himself  in  perfect  health. 
He  was  something  of  an  epicure,  and  never  suffered  from  indigestion.  After 
a  hearty  meal  the  regurgitation  was  more  marked.  Food  had  been  r^urgi- 
tated,  tiisting  as  goixl  as  when  first  eaten,  several  hours  after  the  eating.  If 
he  attempted  to  check  the  regurgitation  he  sometimes  had  a  slight  feeling  of 
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fulness  in  the  stomach.  Llovd  said  that  these  cases  were  forms  of  neuroses, 
and  were  types  of  hysteric  vomiting.  There  vras  no  gustatory  satisfaction 
connected  with  any  form  of  hysteric  vomiting  that  he  had  seen.  In  some 
of  these  cases  of  hysteric  vomiting  the  food  does  not  appear  to  enter  the 
stomachy  but  is  rejected  by  a  sort  of  spasm  of  the  esophagus.  This  has 
been  called  "  esophagismus/^  and  is  apparently  closely  allied  to  this  neurosis, 
which  some  have  called  "mervcism."  The  President  of  the  Association 
said  that  this  would  seem  to  be  an  affection  common  among  physicians.  A 
student  friend  of  his  who  had  been  affected  in  this  wav,  had  written  an 
elaborate  monograph  on  the  subject.  He  was  disgusted  with  the  habit,  and 
finally  overcame  it  by  the  exercise  of  his  will-power. 

Runge  ■  discusses  three  cases  of  hereditary  rumination.  These  patients 
belonged  to  three  generations  in  the  male  line.  The  author  subjected  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  of  one  patient  to  quite  an  extensive  analysis,  without 
finding  any  abnormality  of  secretion. 

Wakefulness. — Generally  speaking,  the  length  of  time  a  person  can  go 
without  sleep  is  the  same  as  that  during  which  he  can  survive  without  food. 
Persons,  particularly  those  of  an  hysteric  nature,  are  prone  to  make  state- 
ments that  they  have  not  slept  for  many  days,  or  that  they  never  sleep  at  all, 
but  a  careful  examination  and  watch  during  the  night  over  these  patients 
show  that  they  have  at  least  been  in  a  drowsy,  somnolent  condition,  which  is 
in  a  measure  physiologically  equivalent  to  sleep.  Accounts  of  long  periods 
of  wakefulness  arise  from  time  to  time,  but  a  careful  examination  would 
doubtless  disprove  them.  As  typical  of  these  accounts,  we  quote  one  from 
Anderson,  Indiana,  December  11,  1895  : — 

"  David  Jones  of  this  city,  who  attracted  the  attention  of  the  entire 
medical  profession  two  years  ago  by  a  sleepless  spell  of  ninety-three  days, 
and  last  year  by  another  spell  which  extended  over  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  days,  is  beginning  on  another  which  he  fears  will  be  more  serious  than 
the  preceding  ones.  He  was  put  on  the  circuit  jur}'  three  weeks  ago,  and 
counting  to-day  has  not  slept  for  twentj'  days  and  nights.  He  eats  and  talks 
as  well  as  usual,  and  is  full  of  business  and  acti\Hlty.  He  does  not  experi- 
ence any  bad  effects  whatever  from  the  spell,  nor  did  he  during  his  one  hun- 
dred and  thirtj'-one  days.  During  that  spell  he  attended  to  all  of  his  farm 
business.  He  says  now  that  he  feels  as  though  he  never  will  sleep  again. 
He  does  not  seem  to  bother  himself  about  the  prospects  of  a  long  and  tedious 
wake.  He  cannot  attribute  it  to  any  one  thing,  but  thinks  that  it  was  prob- 
ably superinduced  by  his  use  of  tobacco  while  young." 

Somnambulism,  or,  as  it  has  been  called,  noctambulation,  is  a  curious 
phase  of  nocturnal  cerebration  analogous  to  the  hypnotic  state,  or  double  con- 
sciousness occasionally  obser\'ed  in  epileptics.  Both  Hippocrates  and  Aris- 
totle discuss  somnambulism,  and  it  is  said  that  the  physician  Gralen  was  a  vic- 
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tim  of  this  habit.  Horstius,  ab  Heers,  and  many  others  of  the  older  wriiere 
recorded  interesting  examples  of  this  phenomenon.  Schenck  remarks  on  the 
particular  way  in  which  somnambulists  seem  to  escape  injury.  Haller,  Hoff- 
mann, Gassendi,  Caelius  Rhodiginus,  Pinel,  Hechler,  Bohn,  Richter, — ^in  fact 
nearly  all  the  ancient  physiologists  and  anatomists  have  written  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  marvelous  manifestations  of  somnambulism  are  still  among  the  more 
surprising  phenomena  with  which  science  has  to  deal.  That  a  person  deeply 
immersed  in  thought  should,  walk  and  talk  while  apparently  unoonsciousi 
excites  no  surprise,  but  that  anyone  should  when  fast  asleep  perform  a  series 
of  complicated  actions  which  undoubtedly  demand  the  assistance  of  the  senses 
is  marvelous  indeed.  Often  he  will  rise  in  the  night,  walk  from  room  to 
room,  go  out  on  porticoes,  and  in  some  cases  on  steep  roofs,  where  he  would 
not  dare  to  venture  while  awake.  Frequently  he  will  wander  for  hours 
through  streets  and  fields,  returning  home  and  to  bed  without  knowledge  of 
anything  having  transpired. 

The  state  of  the  eyes  during  somnambulism  varies  considerably.  They 
are  sometimes  closed,  sometimes  half-closed,  and  frequently  quite  open ;  the 
pupil  is  sometimes  widely  dilated,  sometimes  contracted,  sometimes  natural, 
and  for  the  most  part  insensible  to  light 

Somnambulism  seems  to  be  hereditary.  Willis  cites  an  example  in  which 
the  father  and  the  children  were  somnambulists,  and  in  other  cases  several 
individuals  in  the  same  family  have  been  afflicted.  Horstius  gives  a  history 
of  three  young  brothers  who  became  somnambulistic  at  the  same  epoch.  A 
remarkable  instance  of  somnambulism  ■  was  the  case  of  a  lad  of  sixteen  and  a 
half  years  who,  in  an  attack  of  sonmambulism,  went  to  the  stable,  saddled  his 
horse,  asked  for  his  whip,  and  disputed  with  the  toll-keeper  about  his  fare, 
and  when  he  awoke  had  no  recollection  whatever  of  his  acts,  having  been 
altogether  an  hour  in  his  trance. 

Marville  **  quotes  the  case  of  an  Italian  of  thirty,  melancholic,  and  a  deep 
thinker,  who  was  observed  one  evening  in  his  bed.  It  was  seen  that  he  slept 
with  his  eyes  open  but  fixed  and  immovable.  His  hands  were  cold,  and  his 
pulse  extremely  slow.  At  midnight  he  brusquely  tore  the  curtains  of  his 
bed  aside,  dressed  himself,  went  to  his  stable,  and  mounted  a  horse.  Finding 
the  gate  of  the  court-yard  closed  he  opened  it  with  the  aid  of  a  large  stone. 
Soon  he  dismounted,  went  to  a  billiard  room,  and  simulated  all  the  movements 
of  one  playing.  In  another  room  he  struck  with  his  empty  hands  a  harpsi- 
ehonl,  and  finally  returned  to  his  beil.  He  appeared  to  be  irritated  when  any- 
body made  a  noise,  but  a  light  placed  under  his  nose  was  apjwrently  unnoticed. 
He  awoke  if  his  feet  were  ticklefl,  or  if  a  horn  was  blown  in  his  ear.  Tissot 
transmits  to  us  the  example  of  a  medical  student  who  arose  in  the  night,  pur- 
sued his  studies,  and  returned  to  bed  without  awaking ;  and  there  is  another 
record  of  an  ecclesiastic  who  finished  his  sermon  in  his  sleep. 
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The  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux  attests  the  case  of  a  young  ecclesiastic  who 
was  in  the  habit  of  getting  up  during  the  night  in  a  state  of  somnambulism^ 
taking  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  composing  and  writing  sermons.  When  he 
had  finished  a  page  he  would  read  aloud  what  he  had  written  and  correct  it. 
In  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  somnambulist  made  any  use  of  his  eyes  the 
Archbishop  held  a  piece  of  cardboard  under  his  chin  to  prevent  his  seeing  the 
paper  upon  which  he  was  writing.  He  continued  to  write  without  being  in 
the  slightest  degree  incommoded.  In  this  state  he  also  copied  out  pieces  of 
music,  and  when  it  happened  that  the  words  were  written  in  too  large  char- 
acters and  did  not  stand  over  the  corresponding  notes  he  perceived  his  error, 
blotted  them  out,  and  wrote  them  over  again  with  great  exactness. 

Negretti,  a  sleep-walker,  sometimes  carried  a  candle  about  with  him  as  if 
to  furnish  him  light  in  his  employment,  but  when  a  bottle  was  substituted  he 
carried  it,  fancying  that  he  had  the  candle.  Another  somnambulist,  Castelli, 
was  found  by  Dr.  Sloane  translating  Italian  and  French  and  looking  out 
words  in  his  dictionary.  His  candle  was  purposely  extinguished,  whereupon 
he  immediately  began  groping  about,  as  if  in  the  dark,  and,  although  other 
lighted  candles  were  in  the  room,  he  did  not  resume  his  occupation  until  he 
had  relighted  his  candle  at  the  fire.  He  was  insensible  to  the  light  of  every 
candle  excepting  the  one  upon  which  his  attention  was  fixed. 

Tuke  tells  of  a  school-boy  who  being  unable  to  master  a  school-problem 
in  geometry  retired  to  bed  still  thinking  of  the  subject ;  he  was  found  late  at 
night  by  his  instructor  on  his  knees  pointing  from  spot  to  spot  as  though  he 
were  at  the  blackboard.  He  was  so  absorbed  that  he  paid  no  attention  to  the 
light  of  the  candle,  nor  to  the  speech  addressed  to  him.  The  next  morning 
the  teacher  asked  him  if  he  had  finished  his  problem,  and  he  replied  that  he 
had,  having  dreamt  it  and  remembered  the  dream.  There  are  many  such 
stories  on  record.  Quoted  by  Gray,  Mesnet  speaks  of  a  suicidal  attempt 
made  in  his  presence  by  a  somnambulistic  woman.  She  made  a  noose  of  her 
apron,  fastened  one  end  to  a  chair  and  the  other  to  the  top  of  a  window. 
She  then  kneeled  down  in  prayer,  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  mounted  a 
stool,  and  tried  to  hang  herself.  Mesnet,  scientific  to  the  utmost,  allowed  her  to 
hang  as  long  as  he  dared,  and  then  stopped  the  performance.  At  another 
time  she  attempted  to  kill  herself  by  violently  throwing  herself  on  the  floor 
after  having  failed  to  fling  herself  out  of  the  window.  At  still  another  time 
she  tried  poison,  filling  a  glass  with  water,  putting  several  coins  into  it,  and 
hiding  it  after  bidding  farewell  to  her  family  in  writing ;  the  next  night, 
when  she  was  again  somnambulistic,  she  changed  her  mind  once  more,  writing 
to  her  family  explaining  her  change  of  purpose.  Mesnet  relates  some  interest- 
ing experiments  made  upon  a  French  sergeant  in  a  condition  of  somnambu- 
lism, demonstrating  the  excitation  of  ideas  in  the  mind  through  the  sense  of 
touch  in  the  extremities.  This  soldier  touched  a  table,  passed  his  hands  over 
it,  and  finding  nothing  on  it^  opened  the  drawer^  took  out  a  pen,  foimd  paper 
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and  an  inkstand,  and  taking  a  chair  he  sat  down  and  n 
ing  officer  a|>eakiiig  of  his  bravery,  and  asking  for  a  mi 
plate  waa  then  placed  before  his  eyes  so  as  to  conipl 
After  a  few  minutes,  during  which  he  wrote  a  few  w 
stroke,  he  st<>in)ed,  but  witiiout  any  petulance.  The  plat 
went  on  writing.  Suninanibulisni  may  assume  such  a  s 
suit  in  the  commission  of  murder.  There  is  a  case  ' 
seven,  of  steady  habits,  who  killed  his  child  when  in  a  st 
He  was  put  on  trial  for  nmrder,  and  some  of  tlie  most 
his  somnambulistic  feats  were  elicited  in  the  evidence, 
when  a  boy  he  arose  at  night  while  asleep,  dressed  hi 
and  went  for  milk  to  a  neighboring  farm,  as  was  his 
time  lie  worked  in  a  lumber-yard  in  a  rain-storm  while 
about  twenty-one,  he  was  seen  in  a  mill-pond  wading  ab 
his  sister  who  he  imagined  was  drowning.  Tlie  wor 
nanibulisni  was  the  impending  fears  and  terrible  visionf 
jected.  Sometimes  he  would  imagine  that  the  house 
walls  alwut  to  fall  ui>on  him,  or  that  a  wild  beast  was  i 
child  ;  and  lie  would  fight,  screaming  inarticulately  all  f 
chase  the  imaginary  beast  about  the  room,  and  in  fact  t 
companions,  apparently  believing  he  was  in  a  struggle  ' 
had  often  injured  himself  in  these  struggles,  and  ha 
father,  his  wife,  sister,  fellow-lodgers,  and  while  confim 
one  of  his  fello\v'-prisonors.  His  eyes  would  always  h 
ing;  he  was  always  able  to  avoid  pieces  of  furnitur 
way,  and  he  occasionally  threw  them  at  his  visionary  e 
of  the  murder  of  his  child,  in  a  somnambulistic  attack 
saw  a  wild  beast  rise  uji  from  the  floor  and  fly  at  his  cli 
mouths.  He  sitraiig  at  the  beast  and  dashed  it  to  1 
awakeneil,  to  his  horror  and  overwhelming  grief  he  fou 
his  iK'loved  baby.  A  t-iniilar  record  has  been  rt^portod 
tempted  (hiring  tlic  night  to  stab  his  tcarher ;  them 
loekt^Kl  U])  in  another  portion  of  the  building ;  but  he 
re  men  lb  ranee  of  the  evoiita  of  the  night. 

YcUowlecs''  speaks  of  homicide  by  a  somnambul 
prominent  New  York  ]>aper,  one  of  the  most  singular 
sad  oases  of  somnambulism  occurred  a  few  years  ago  m 
A  young  man  there  named  Garland  liad  been  in  the  ha 
sleep  since  childhood.  Like  most  other  sleep-walkers  " 
niniblings  had  been  without  harm  to  himself  or  others, 
paid  little  attention  to  them.  But  finally  ho  began  t 
house  longer  than  usual  and  always  returned  soaking  wt 
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him  one  night.  Leaving  his  home  he  followed  the  highway  until  he  came  to 
a  rough,  narrow  pig-trail  leading  to  the  Tow  River.  His  w  ife  followed  with 
difficulty,  as  he  picked  his  way  through  the  tangled  forest,  over  stones  and 
fellen  trees  and  along  the  sides  of  precipitous  cliffs.  For  more  than  a  mile 
the  sleeper  trudged  on  until  he  came  to  a  large  poplar  tree,  which  liad  fallen 
with  its  topmost  branches  far  out  in  the  river.  Walking  on  the  log  until  he 
came  to  a  large  limb  extending  over  the  water,  he  got  down  on  his  hands  and 
knees  and  began  crawling  out  on  it.  The  frightened  wife  screamed,  calling 
to  him  to  wake  up  and  come  back.  He  was  awakened  by  the  cries,  fell  into 
the  river,  and  was  drowned.  Each  night  for  weeks  he  had  been  taking  that 
perilous  trip,  crawling  out  on  the  limb,  leaping  from  it  into  the  river,  swim- 
ming to  the  shore,  and  returning  home  unconscious  of  anything  having 
happened. 

Dreams,  nightmare,  and  night  terrors  form  too  extensive  a  subject 

and  one  too  well  known  to  be  discussed  at  length  here,  but  it  might  be  well  to 
mention  that  sometimes  dreams  are  said  to  be  pathognomonic  or  prodromal 
of  approaching  disease.  Cerebral  hemorrhage  has  often  been  preceded  by 
dreams  of  frightful  calamities,  and  intermittent  fever  is  often  announced  by 
persistent  and  terrifying  dreams.  Hammond  has  collected  a  large  number 
of  these  prodromic  dreams,  seeming  to  indicate  that  before  the  recognizable 
symptoms  of  disease  present  themselves  a  variety  of  morbid  dreams  may 
occur.  According  to  Dana,  Albers  says :  "  Frightful  dreams  are  signs  of 
cerebral  congestion.  Dreams  about  fire  are,  in  women,  signs  of  impending 
hemorrhage.  Dreams  about  blood  and  red  objects  are  signs  of  inflammatory 
conditions.  Dreams  of  distorted  forms  are  frequently  a  sign  of  abdominal 
obstruction  and  diseases  of  the  liver." 

Catalepsy,  trance,  and  lethargy,  lasting  for  days  or  weeks,  are  really 
examples  of  spontaneously  developed  mesmeric  sleep  in  hysteric  patients  or 
subjects  of  incipient  insanity.  If  the  phenomenon  in  these  cases  takes  the 
form  of  catalepsy  there  is  a  waxy-like  rigidity  of  the  muscles  which  will  allow 
the  limbs  to  be  placed  in  various  positions,  and  maintain  them  so  for  minutes 
or  even  hours.  In  lethargy  or  trance-states  the  patient  may  be  plunged  into 
a  deep  and  prolonged  unconsciousness  lasting  from  a  few  hours  to  several 
years.  It  is  in  this  condition  that  the  lay  journals  find  argument  for  their 
stories  of  premature  burial,  and  from  the  same  source  the  fabulous  "  sleeping 
girls"  of  the  newspapers  arise.  Dana  says  that  some  persons  are  in  the 
habit  of  going  into  a  mesmeric  sleep  spontaneously.  In  these  states  there 
may  be  a  lowering  of  bodily  temperature,  a  retarding  of  the  respiration  and 
heart-action,  and  excessive  sluggishness  of  the  action  of  the  bowels.  The 
patients  can  hear  and  may  respond  to  suggestions,  though  apparently  insensible 
to  painful  impressions,  and  do  not  appear  to  smell,  taste,  or  see ;  the  eyes  are 
closed,  turned  upward,  and  the  pupils  contracted  as  in  normal  sleep. 

This  subject  has  been  investigated  by  such  authorities  as  Weir  Mitchell 
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and  Hammond,  and  medical  literature  is  full  of  interei 
fering  in  the  physiologic  phenomena  exhibited  ;  some 
of  tliese  will  be  quoted.  Van  Kasthoven  of  Leyden  i 
of  a  peasant  of  ^^'otk\vig  who,  it  is  alleged,  fell  aslef 
awakening  on  January  11,  1707,  only  to  fall  asleep  ag 
of  the  same  year.  Tukc  has  resurrected  the  remarks 
Arnold  of  Leicester,  early  in  this  century.  The  pati 
Engelbrecht.  This  man  passed  into  a  condition  of  c 
heard  cverj'thing  about  him  distinctly,  but  in  his  imaj 
have  passedaway  to  another  world,  this  condition  coming 
which  he  describes  as  with  "  far  more  swiftness  than  a 
dischai^ied  from  a  cross-bow."  He  also  lost  his  ser 
downward,  and  recovered  it  in  the  opposite  direction, 
observed  the  case  of  a  young  female  who  after  a  profoui 
two  successive  days  a  state  of  catalepsy  lasting  from  i 
MuUer  of  Lowenburg*^  records  a  case  of  lethargy  ir 
lowing  a  sudden  fright  in  her  fourteenth  year,  and  a 
menstruation.  This  girl  was  really  in  a  sleep  for  fou 
year  she  was  awake  from  one  minute  to  six  hours  du 
second  and  thinl  years  she  averaged  four  hours  wak< 
hours.  She  took  very  little  nourishment  and  somet 
movement  for  sixteen  days.  Scull''  reports  the  histoi^ 
seven  suffering  with  incipient  phthisis,  who  remained 
state  of  unconsciousness  for  fifteen  months.  One  da; 
spoke  out  and  asketl  for  a  glass  of  water  in  his  usual  ni 
ened  his  sister  that  she  ran  from  the  room.  The  man  ha( 
tliat  had  occurred  during  the  fifteen  months,  and  ask 
and  seemed  eager  for  news.  One  curious  fact  was  that 
of  oats  which  was  just  sprouting  about  the  time  he  fel 
same  field  was  now  standing  in  com  knee-high.  Af 
the  trance  he  rapidly  became  worse  and  died  in  eightc 
a  record"  of  a  man  near  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  who  slep 
waking  for  more  than  sixteen  hours  at  a  time,  and  the 
six  weeks  or  over.  V'hen  seized  with  his  trance  he 
dwindled  down  to  90  pounds.  He  passed  urine  om 
had  a  stool  once  in  from  six  to  twenty  days.  Even  sui 
counter-irritation  prove<l  of  no  avail.  Gunson''  men 
four,  a  healthy  farmer,  who,  after  being  very  wet  e 
clothes,  contracted  a  severe  cold  and  entered  into  a  long 
for  twelve  hours  at  a  time,  during  which  it  was  imp 
This  attack  Iaste<l  eight  or  nine  months,  but  in  1848  1 
accompanied  bya  slight  trismus  which  lasted  over  eight 
«  476,  1832-33,  i.,  663.  b  131,  1874.  o  596,  1853. 
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in  1860  he  was  subjected  to  periods  of  sleep  lasting  over  twenty-four  hours 
at  a  time.  Blaudet*  describes  a  young  woman  of  eighteen  who  slept  forty 
days,  and  again  after  her  marriage  in  her  twentieth  year  she  slept  for  fifty 
days ;  it  was  necessary  to  draw  a  tooth  to  feed  her.  Four  years  later,  on 
Easter  day,  1862,  she  became  insensible  for  twelve  months,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  eighth  day,  when  she  awoke  and  ate  at  the  table,  but  fell  asleep 
in  the  chair.  Her  sleep  was  so  deep  that  nothing  seemed  to  disturb  her ; 
her  pulse  was  slow,  the  respirations  scarcely  perceptible,  and  there  were 
apparently  no  evacuations. 

Weir  Mitchell  ^  collected  1 8  cases  of  protracted  sleep,  the  longest  continu- 
ing uninterruptedly  for  six  months.  Chilton's  case  lasted  seventeen  weeks. 
Six  of  the  1 8  cases  passed  a  large  part  of  each  day  in  sleep,  one  case  twenty- 
one  hours,  and  another  twenty-three  hours.  The  patients  were  below  middle 
life ;  ten  were  females,  seven  males,  and  one  was  a  child  whose  sex  was  not 
given.  Eight  of  the  18  recovered  easily  and  completely,  two  recovered  with 
loss  of  intellect,  one  fell  a  victim  to  apoplexy  four  months  after  awakening, 
one  recovered  with  insomnia  as  a  sequel,  and  four  died  in  sleep.  One  recov- 
ered suddenly  after  six  months'  sleep  and  began  to  talk,  resuming  the  train 
of  thought  where  it  had  been  interrupted  by  slumber.  Mitchell  reports  a 
case  in  an  unmarried  woman  of  forty-five.  She  was  a  seamstress  of  dark 
complexion  and  never  had  any  previous  symptoms.  On  July  20,  1865,  she 
became  seasick  in  a  gale  of  wind  on  the  Hudson,  and  this  was  followed  by 
an  occasional  loss  of  sight  and  by  giddiness.  Finally,  in  November  she  slept 
from  Wednesday  night  to  Monday  at  noon,  and  died  a  few  days  later. 
Jones  of  New  Orleans  ®  relates  the  case  of  a  girl  of  twenty-seven  who  had 
been  asleep  for  the  last  eighteen  years,  only  waking  at  certain  intervals,  and 
then  remaining  awake  from  seven  to  ten  minutes.  The  sleep  commenced  at 
the  age  of  nine,  after  repeated  large  doses  of  qiiinin  and  morphin.  Periods 
of  consciousness  were  regular,  waking  at  6  A.  M.  and  every  hour  there- 
after until  noon,  then  at  3  P.  M.,  again  at  sunset,  and  at  9  P.  M.,  and 
once  or  twice  before  morning.  The  sleep  was  deep,  and  nothing  seemed  to 
arouse  her.  Gairdner  ^  mentions  the  case  of  a  woman  who,  for  one  hundred 
and  sixty  days,  remained  in  a  lethargic  stupor,  being  only  a  mindless  autom* 
aton.  Her  life  was  maintained  bv  means  of  the  stomach  tube.  The 
Revue  d'Hypnotisme  contains  the  report  of  a  young  woman  of  twenty-five, 
who  was  completing  the  fourth  year  of  an  uninterrupted  trance.  She  began 
May  30,  1883,  after  a  fright,  and  on  the  same  day,  after  several  convulsive 
attacks,  she  fell  into  a  profound  sleep,  during  which  she  was  kept  alive  by 
small  quantities  of  liquid  food,  which  she  swallowed  automatically.  The  ex- 
cretions were  greatly  diminished,  and  menstruation  was  suppressed.  There 
is  a  case  reported  ®  of  a  Spanish  soldier  of  twenty-two,  confined  in  the  Mili- 

•  548,  1864,  ii.,  518.  ^  768,  iii.  c  538,  May  1,  1869. 
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tary  Hospital  of  San  Ambrosio,  Cuba,  who  had  been  in  a  cataleptic  state  for 
fourteen  months.  His  body  would  remain  in  any  position  in  which  it  was 
placed ;  defecation  and  micturition  were  normal ;  he  occasionally  sneezed  or 
coughed,  and  is  reported  to  have  uttered  some  words  at  night.  The  strange 
feature  of  this  case  was  that  the  man  wits  regularly  nourished  and  increased 
in  weight  ten  jK)unds.  It  was  noted  that,  some  months  before,  this  patient 
was  injured  and  had  suffered  extreme  depression,  which  was  attributed  to  nos- 
talgia, after  which  he  began  to  have  intermittent  and  temjx)rary  attacks, 
which  culminated  as  related.  Canmset  and  Plants  in  January,  1896, '** 
mention  a  man  who  begiui  to  have  grand  hallucinations  in  1883.  In  March, 
1884,  he  exhibited  the  first  signs  of  sleep,  and  on  March  10th  it  was  necessaiy 
to  put  him  to  bed,  where  he  remained,  more  or  less  contiimously  for  three 
months,  awakening  gradually,  and  regaining  his  normal  condition  by  the  middle 
of  June.  He  was  fed  by  hand  three  times  daily,  was  placed  on  a  night-chair, 
and  with  one  exception  never  evacuated  in  bed.  Five  months  afterward  he 
showed  no  signs  of  relapse.  The  latest  rej)ort  of  a  "  sleeping  girl "  is  that  of 
the  young  Dutch  maiden,  Maria  Cvetskens,  of  Stevenswerth,  who  on  Decem- 
ber 5,  189o,  had  been  asleep  for  two  hundred  and  twenty  days.  She  had 
been  visited  by  a  number  of  men  of  good  professional  stimding  who,  although 
differing  as  to  the  cause  of  her  prolonged  sleep,  universally  agreed  that  there 
was  no  deception  in  the  case.  Her  parents  were  of  excellent  repute,  and  it 
had  never  occurred  to  them  to  make  any  financial  profit  out  of  the  unnatural 
state  of  their  daughter. 

Hjrpnotism. — The  phenomenon  of  hypnotism  was  doubtless  kno>\Ti  to 
the  Oriental  nations,  and  even  to  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Egyptians,  as  well 
as  to  other  natitnis  since  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  "The  fakirs 
of  India,  the  musicians  of  Persia,  the  oracles  of  Greece,  the  seers  of  Rome, 
the  priests  and  ])riestesses  of  Egypt,  the  monastic  recluses  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  eestatics  of  the  seventeenth  and  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury exhibited  many  symptoms  that  were,  and  are  still,  attributed  by  religious 
enthusiasts  to  supernatuml  agencies,  but  which  are  explainable  by  what  we 
know  of  hypnotism.  The  Hesychasts  of  Mount  Athos  who  remaimnl  mo- 
'tionless  for  days  with  their  gsize  directed  steadily  to  the  navel ;  the  Tasko- 
drugites  who  remained  statuesque  for  a  long  {H'riod  with  the  finger  applied 
to  the  nose;  the  Jogins  who  could  hibernate  at  will;  the  Dandins 
of  In<lia  who  became  eataleptoid  by  12,000  repetitions  of  the  sacre<l  word 
*()m;'  St.  Simeon  Stylites  who,  perched  on  a  lofty  pillar,  preserved  im 
attitude  of  sjiiiit-like  witlidrawal  from  earthly  things  for  days  ;  and  even 
Socnites,  of  whom  it  was  said  that  he  would  stand  for  hours  motionless  and 
wordless — all  th(^se  are  ])robable  instances  of  autohypnotism.^'     ((iray.) 

Hypnotism  is  spoken  of  as  a  morbid  mental  state  artificially  pnxluced, 
and  characterized  by  perversion  or  sus|H'nsion  of  consciousness,  luul  abey- 
ance of  volition ;  a  condition  of  suggestibility   leads  the   patient  to  yield 
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readily  to  commands  of  external  sense-impressions,  and  there  is  intense  con- 
centmtion  of  the  mental  faculties  u{X)n  some  ide^  or  feeling.  There  are 
several  methods  of  inducing  hypnosis,  one  of  which  is  to  give  particular 
direction  to  the  subject's  imagination  by  concentrating  the  attention  ujwn  an 
arbitrary  point,  or  by  raising  an  image  of  the  hypnotic  state  in  the  patient's 
mind.  The  latter  is  most  readily  induced  by  speech.  Faria  formerly 
strained  the  attention  of  the  subject  as  nmch  as  possible,  and  suddenly  called 
out,  "  Sleep  ! "  This  method  has  been  used  by  others.  Physical  methods  con- 
sist of  certain  stimuli  of  sight,  hearing,  and  touch.  Taste  and  smell  have 
generally  given  negative  results.  Fixation  of  the  gaze  has  been  t\\Q  most 
successful,  but  the  ticking  of  a  watch  has  been  used.  According  to  Moll, 
among  uncivilized  races  particular  instruments  are  used  to  pnxluce  similar 
states,  for  example,  the  magic  drum's  sound  among  the  Lapps,  or  among 
other  races  the  monotony  of  rhythm  in  song,  etc.  Instead  of  these  continuous, 
monotonous,  weak  stinuilations  of  the  senses,  we  find  also  that  sudden  and 
violent  ones  are  made  use  of — for  example  in  the  Salp6tridre,  the  field  of 
Charcot's  work,  the  loud  noise  of  a  gong,  or  a  sudden  ray  of  light  ;  however, 
it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  these  sudden,  strong,  physical  stimuli,  with- 
out any  mental  stimuli,  can  induce  hy|)nosis.  Perhaps  we  have  to  do  here 
with  states  not  far  removed  from  paralysis  from  fright.  The  sense  of  touch 
is  also  brought  into  play  in  hypnosis  ;  Richet  set  great  value  on  the  so-called 
mesmeric  strokes  or  pa-^ses.  It  is  often  stated  that  touches  on  the  forehead 
induce  a  sleepy  state  in  many  persons.  Hypnotism  is  practised  by  stimula- 
tion of  the  muscular  sense,  such  as  cradle-rocking,  used  to  send  little  children 
to  sleep.  Similar  states  are  said  to  be  produced  among  uncivilized  ]ieople  by 
violent  whirling  or  dancing  movements ;  the  movements  are,  however,  ac- 
companied by  music  and  other  mental  excitations. 

Hyj)nosis  is  sj>oken  of  by  Hue  and  Hellwald  of  the  Buddhist  convents  in 
Thibet ;  and  Sperling,  who  has  had  a  |)articularly  wide  experience  in  the  field 
of  hypnotism,  and  whose  opinion  is  of  particular  value,  says  that  he  has  seen 
dervishes  in  Constantinople  who,  from  the  expression  of  their  eyes  and  their 
whole  appearance,  as  well  as  from  [)eculiar  postures  they  maintain  for  a  long 
time,  impressed  him  as  being  in  a  hypnotic  state.  The  state  may  have  been 
induced  by  singing  and  uniform  whirling  motions.  Hildebrandt,  Jacolliot, 
Fischer,  Hellwald,  and  other  trustworthy  witnesses  and  authors  tell  us  strange 
things  about  the  fakirs  of  India,  which  set  any  attempt  at  explanation  on  the 
basis  of  our  present  scientific  knowledge  at  defiance — that  is,  if  we  decline  to 
accept  them  as  mere  juggler's  tricks.  Hypnotism  seems  to  be  the  only 
explanation.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  both  wild  and  domestic  beasts  can 
be  hypnotized  and  the  success  of  some  of  the  animal-tamers  is  due  to  this 
fact.  In  hypnotism  we  see  a  probable  explanation  for  the  faith-cures  which 
have  extended  over  many  centuries,  and  have  their  analogy  in  the  supposed 
therapeutic  powers  of  the  Saints. 
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The  medicolegal  aspect  of  hypnotism  may  be  called  in  to  answer  whether 
crime  may  be  committed  at  suggestion.  Such  examples  have  already  been 
before  the  public  in  the  recent  trial  of  the  Parisian  strangler,  EyrauA  It 
was  claimed  that  his  accomplice  in  the  crime^  Gabrielle  Bompard,  had  been 
hypnotized.  Bernheim  narrates  a  case  of  outrage  effected  in  the  hypnotic 
condition,  which  was  brought  to  light  by  a  trial  in  the  South  of  France. 

As  to  the  therapeutic  value  of  hypnotism,  with  the  exception  of  some 
minor  benefits  in  hysteric  cases  and  in  insomnia,  the  authors  must  confess 
that  its  use  in  Medicine  seems  very  limited. 

African  sleep-sickness  is  a  peculiar  disorder,  apparently  infectious  in 
character,  which  occurs  among  the  negroes  of  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  It 
lias  been  transported  to  other  regions  but  is  endemic  in  Africa.  According 
to  Dana  it  begins  gradually  with  malaise  and  headache.  Soon  there  is  drowsi- 
ness after  meals  which  increases  until  the  patient  is  nearly  all  the  time  in  a 
stupor.  When  awake  he  is  dull  and  apathetic.  There  is  no  fever ;  the  tem- 
perature may  be  subnormal.  The  pulse,  too,  is  not  rapid,  the  skin  is  diy, 
the  tongue  moist  but  coated,  the  bowels  regular.  The  eyes  become  congested 
and  prominent^  The  cervical  glands  enlarge.  The  disease  ends  in  coma  and 
death.  Recovery  rarely  occurs.  Sometimes  the  disease  is  more  violent,  and 
toward  the  end  there  are  epileptic  convulsions  and  muscular  tremors. 
Autopsies  have  revealed  no  pathologic  changes. 

Recently  Forbes  ■  contributes  an  interesting  paper  on  the  sleeping  sickness 
of  Africa.  The  disease  may  occur  in  either  sex  and  at  any  age,  though  it  is 
most  frequent  from  the  twelfth  to  the  twentieth  years,  and  in  the  male  sex. 
It  begins  with  enlargement  of  the  cervical  glands,  and  drowsiness  and  sleep  at 
unusual  hours.  At  first  the  patient  may  be  aroused,  but  later  sinks  into 
a  heavy  stupor  or  coma.  Death  occurs  in  from  three  to  twelve  months, 
and  is  due  to  starvation.  Forbes  reports  11  fatal  cases,  and  two  that  passed 
from  observation.  At  the  autopsy  are  found  hyperemia  of  the  arachnoid,  and 
slight  chronic  leptomeningitis  and  pachymeningitis.  There  is  also  anemia 
of  the  brain-substance.  In  one  of  his  cases  the  spleen  was  enlarged.  He 
was  inclined  to  regard  the  disease  as  a  neurosis. 

Aphasia  is  a  disease  of  the  faculty  of  language,  that  is,  a  disturbance 
of  the  processes  by  which  we  see,  hear,  and  at  the  same  time  appreciate  the 
meaning  of  syml)ols.  It  includes  also  the  faculty  of  expressing  our  ideas  to 
others  by  means  of  the  voice,  gesture,  writing,  etc.  The  trouble  may  be 
central  or  in  the  conducting  media.     The  varieties  of  aphasia  are  : — 

(1)  Amnesia  of  s|MH»ch. 

(2)  Amnesia  of  s|K»ech  and  written  language. 

(Z)  Amnesia  of  speech,  written  language,  and  gesture. 
In  most  cjises  there  is  no  paralysis  of  the  tongue  or  speech-forming  organs. 
As  a  rule  the  intellect  is  unaffectid,  the  patient  has  the  ideas,  but  lacks  the 

a  476,  May  19,  1894. 
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power  to  give  them  proper  expression  through  words,  written  language,  or 
gesture.  If  the  patient  is  unable  to  write,  the  condition  is  known  as  agraphia. 
Word-blindness,  word-deafness,  etc.,  are  terms  of  different  forms  of  aphasia. 

What  was  probably  a  case  of  incomplete  aphasia  is  mentioned  by  Pliny, 
that  of  Messala  Corvinus  who  was  unable  to  tell  his  own  name ;  and  many 
instances  of  persons  forgetting  their  names  are  really  nothing  but  cases  of 
temporary  or  incomplete  aphasia.  In  some  cases  of  incomplete  and  in  nearly 
all  cases  of  complete  apliasia,  involuntary  sentences  are  ejaculated.  Accord- 
ing to  Seguin  ■  a  reverend  old  gentleman  affected  with  amnesia  of  words  was 
forced  to  utter  after  the  sentence,  "  Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven,"  the  words 
"  let  Him  stay  there."  A  lady  seen  by  Trousseau  would  rise  on  the  coming  of  a 
visitor  to  receive  him  with  a  pleased  and  amiable  expression  of  countenance, 
and  show  him  to  a  chair,  at  the  same  time  addressing  to  him  the  words, 
" cochoriy  animalf  fichue  bUCj^  French  words  hardly  allowable  in  drawing- 
room  usage.  She  was  totally  aphasic  but  not  paralyzed.  Women  oftien  use 
semi-religious  expressions  like  "  Oh  dear,"  or  "  Oh  Lord."  Men  of  the 
lower  classes  retain  their  favorite  oaths  remarkably.  Sometimes  the  phrases 
ejaculated  are  meaningless,  as  in  Broca's  celebrated  case. 

Aphasia  may  be  the  result  of  sudden  strong  emotions,  in  such  cases  being 
usually  temporary  ;  it  may  be  traumatic ;  it  may  be  the  result  of  either  pri- 
mary or  secondary  malnutrition  or  degeneration. 

There  are  some  cases  on  record  in  which  the  sudden  loss  and  the  sudden 
return  of  the  voice  are  ^ite  marvelous. 

Habershon  ^  reports  the  case  of  a  woman  who  on  seeing  one  of  her  chil- 
dren scalded  fell  unconscious  and  motionless,  and  remained  without  food  for 
three  days.  It  was  then  found  that  she  suffered  from  complete  aphasia.  Five 
weeks  after  the  incident  she  could  articulate  only  in  a  very  limited  vocabu- 
lary. 

In  the  Philosophical  Transactions  Archdeacon  Squire  tells  of  the  case  of 
Henry  Axford,  who  lost  the  power  of  articulation  for  four  years  ;  afl«r  a  hor- 
rible dream  following  a  debauch  he  immediately  regained  his  voice,  and 
thereafter  he  was  able  to  articulate  without  difficulty. 

Ball®  records  a  curious  case  of  what  he  calls  hysteric  aphonia.  The 
patient  was  a  young  lady  who  for  several  months  could  neither  sing  nor 
speak,  but  on  hearing  her  sister  sing  a  favorite  song,  she  began  to  sing  her- 
self; but,  although  she  could  sing,  speech  did  not  return  for  several  weeks. 
Ball  remarks  that  during  sleep  such  patients  may  cry  out  loudly  in  the 
natural  voice. 

Wadham^  reports  the  case  of  a  boy  of  eighteen  who  was  admitted  to  his 
ward  suffering  with  hemiplegia  of  the  left  side.  Aphasia  developed  several 
days  after  admission  and  continued  complete  for  three  months.     The  boy 

«  Quart.  Jour.  Psych.  Med.,  N.  Y.,  1868,  ii.,  74.  ^  476,  1870,  ii.,  402. 
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gradually  but  imperfectly  recovered  his  speech.  Over  six  months  after  the 
original  admission  he  was  readmitted  with  necrosis  of  the  jaw,  for  which  he 
underwent  operation,  and  was  discharged  a  month  later.  From  this  time  on 
he  became  progressively  emaciated  until  his  death,  twelve  months  after  Wad- 
ham  first  saw  him.  A  postmortem  examination  showed  nearly  total  destruc- 
tion of  the  Island  of  Reil,  popularly  called  the  speech-center.  Jackson  *  men- 
tit)ns  a  hemiplegic  jKitient  with  aphasia  wlio  could  only  utter  the  words 
"  come  on  to  me,''  *'  come  on,"  and  "  yes  '^  and  "  no."  Bristowe  **  cites  the 
history  of  a  s;ulor  of  thirty-six,  a  patient  of  St.  Thomas  Hospital,  London, 
who  sutleriHl  from  aphasia  for  nine  months.  His  case  was  carefully  explained 
to  him  and  he  noddeil  assent  to  all  the  explanations  of  the  process  of  speech 
as  though  he  understood  all  thomughly.  He  was  gradually  educated  to  speak 
agtiin  by  j>nu'tising  the  various  sounds.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  state  that 
atter  ivstoratioii  of  sjKHvh  he  sjK)ke  with  his  original  American  accent. 

Ogle*^  ipiott^s  six  castas  of  loss  of  Speech  after  bites  of  venomous 

snakes.  Two  of  the  patients  recovered.  Accortling  to  Russ^  this  strange 
HVinptom  is  sometimes  instantaneous  and  in  other  instances  it  only  appears 
atter  an  interval  of  st^enil  hours.  In  those  who  survive  the  effects  of  the 
vt»n(»ni  it  lasts  tor  an  imlefinite  pericKl.  One  man  seen  by  Russ  had  not  only 
lo^t  his  siHivli  ill  cH>ns4Hpieniv  of  the  bite  of  a  fer-de-lance  snake,  but  had 
bcitaue,  and  still  riHiuiineil,  hemiplegic.  In  the  rest  of  Russ's  cases  speech 
alone  was  alH>lisheiL  Russ  n*nuirks  that  the  intelligence  was  altogether 
intaet,  anil  sensibility  and  [K)wer  of  motion  were  unaffected.  One  woman  who 
had  l>een  thus  a>ndenuHHl  to  silemv,  suddenly  luider  the  influence  of  a  strong 
i'Sritrnu'Ut  itH\>vei'eil  her  sj)eech,  but  when  the  emotion  passed  away  si)eech 
a^iain  li*tll  Iut.  Ogle  aiHimnts  for  this  jx^euliar  manifest^ition  of  aphasia  by 
i,up(M»nin^  thai  the  |H>isi»u  prinUuvs  sjxism  of  the  middle  cerebral  arteries,  and 
wlu'U  ihf -nvniptoni  ivumius  a  jHTumnent  defect  the  continuance  of  the  aphasia 
U  prtilial>lv  ihu'  t\»  tlii\»mlMK'*is  of  arteries  alxjve  the  temix)rary  constriction. 

AuOMluiai  or  hv-^s  iA"  smell,  is  the  most  common  disonler  of  oliaction  ;  it 
iiiii\  III'  laniid  by  iH>rtieal  lesions,  olfactorj'  nerve-changc»s,  congenital  absence, 
Hi  n\ir  -liiiiulation  ot*  the  nerves,  or  it  may  be  a  symptom  of  hysteria. 

iijjU;  alUi'  hunlioning  several  iiises  of  traumatic  anosmia,  suggests  that 
a  \Ait\\  ill!  (Ill'  iK'iiput  is  generally  the  cnuist*.  Legg*^  rejKirts  a  eonfirniaton' 
1. 1. 1  liiil  t»r  -iis  lasis  uientumtHl  bvNotta^'  two  were  caused  bv  a  blow  on 
lli«  I  ii.isii  «•!  yUv  luaiL  anil  twoonthe  right  ear.  The  prognosis  in  traumatic 
.ui'<  lull  I'  vi^"^»'dl\  bad»  although  there  is  a  re(^>rd  *'  of  a  man  who  fell 
,.l,il.  ,»..iliiiu  Mu  a  wliart*,  striking  his  head  and  pnHlueing  anosmia  with 
(..Mii.il  I',  ul  luaiiii^  and  sight,  and  who  for  several  weeks  neither  smelt 
4r/t   1.1  hil.lail  )^railniill\   i*eiH»vei\Hl. 

U>.    il.iMl,  |<    l-Jii-i  »'707,  IH70,  iii.,  92.  c  700,  1868,  iii.,  167. 
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Mitchell »  reports  a  case  of  a  woman  of  forty  who,  after  an  injury  to  her 
nose  from  a  fall,  suffered  |>ersistent  headache  and  loss  of  smell.  Two  years 
later,  at  bedtime,  or  on  going  to  sleep,  she  had  a  sense  of  horrible  odors, 
which  were  fecal  or  animal,  and  most  intense  in  nature.  The  case  terminated 
in  melancholia,  with  delirium  of  persecution,  during  which  the  disturbance 
of  smell  passed  away. 

Anosmia  has  been  noticed  in  leukoilerma  and  allied  disturbances  of  pig- 
mentation. Ogle  ^  mentions  a  negro  boy  in  Kentucky  whose  sense  of  smell 
decreased  as  the  leukoderma  extended.  Influenza,  causing  adhesions  of  the 
posterior  pillars  of  the  fauces,  has  given  rise  to  anosmia. 

Occasionally  overstimulation  of  the  olfactory  system  may  lead  to  anosmia. 
Graves  ®  mentions  a  captain  of  the  yeomanry  corps  who  while  investigating 
the  report  that  500  pikes  were  concealed  at  the  bottom  of  a  cesspool  in  one 
of  the  city  markets  superintended  the  emptying  of  the  cess[KX)l,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  which  the  arms  were  found.  He  suffered  greatly  from  the  abom- 
inable eifluvia,  and  for  thirty-six  years  afterward  he  remained  completely 
deprived  of  the  sense  of  smell. 

In  a  discussion  upon  anosmia  before  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Association 
of  London,  January  25,  1870,  there  was  an  anosmic  patient  mentioned  who 
was  very  fond  of  the  bouquet  of  moselle,  and  Carter  mentioned  that  he  knew 
a  man  who  had  lost  both  the  senses  of  taste  and  smell,  but  who  claimeil  that 
he  enjoyed  putrescent  meat.  Leared  spoke  of  a  case  in  an  epileptic  affected 
with  loss  of  taste  and  smell,  and  whose  paroxysms  were  always  preceded  by 
an  odor  of  peach-blossoms. 

Hyperosmia  is  an  increase  in  the  perception  of  smell,  which  rarely  occurs 
in  persons  other  than  the  hysteric  and  insane.  It  may  be  cultivated  as  a 
compensatory  process,  as  in  the  blind,  or  those  engaged  in  jxirticular  pursuits, 
such  as  tea-tasting.  Parosmia  is  a  rare  condition,  most  often  a  symptom  of 
hysteria  or  neurasthenia,  in  which  everything  smells  of  a  similar,  peculiar, 
offensive  odor.  Hallucinations  of  odor  are  sometimes  noticed  in  the  insane. 
They  form  most  obstinate  cases,  when  the  hallucination  gives  rise  to  imagi- 
nary disagreeable,  personal  odors. 

Perversion  of  tlie  tactile  sense,  or  wrong  reference  to  the  sensation  of 
pain,  has  occasionally  been  noticed.  The  Ephemerides  records  a  case  in 
which  there  was  the  sense  of  two  objects  from  a  single  touch  on  the  hypo- 
chondrium.  Weir  Mitchell  ^  remarks  that  soldiers  often  misplace  the  loca- 
tion of  pain  after  injuries  in  Imttle.  He  also  mentions  several  cases  of  wrong 
reference  of  the  sensation  of  pain.  These  instances  cannot  be  called  reflex 
disturbances,  and  are  most  interesting.  In  one  case  the  patient  felt  the  pain 
from  a  urethral  injection  in  gonorrhea,  on  the  top  of  the  head.  In  another 
an  individual  let  an  omnibus-window  fall  on  his  finger,  causing  but  brief  pain 
in  the  finger,  but  violent  pains  in  the  face  and  neck  of  that  side.     Mitchell 
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also  mentions  a  naturalist  of  distinction  who  had  a  small  mole  on  one  leg 
which,  if  roughly  rubbed  or  pinched,  invariably  seemed  to  cause  a  sharp 
pain  in  the  chin. 

Nostalgia  is  the  name  generally  given  to  that  variety  of  melancholia  in 
which  there  is  an  intense  longing  for  home  or  country.  This  subject  has  ap- 
parently been  overlooked  in  recent  years,  but  in  the  olden  times  it  was  exten- 
sively discussed.  Swinger,  Harderus,  Tackius,  Guerbois,  Hueber,  Therrin, 
Castellanau,  Pauquet,  and  others  have  written  extensively  upon  this  theme. 
It  is  said  that  the  inhabitants  of  cold  countries,  such  as  the  Laplanders  and 
the  Danes,  are  the  most  susceptible  to  this  malady.  For  a  long  time  many 
writers  spoke  of  the  frequency  and  intensity  of  nostalgia  among  the  Swiss. 
Numerous  cases  of  suicide  from  this  affliction  have  been  noticed  among  these 
hardy  mountaineers,  particularly  on  hearing  the  mountain-song  of  their 
homes,  "  Ranz  des  vaches."  This  statement,  which  is  an  established  fact,  is 
possibly  due  to  the  social  constitution  of  the  Swiss  mountaineers,  who  are 
brought  up  to  a  solitary  home  life,  and  who  universally  exhibit  great  attach- 
ment to  and  dependence  upon  their  parents  and  immediate  family.  In  Hb^ 
European  armies  nostalgia  has  always  been  a  factor  in  mortality.  In  Hb^ 
Army  of  the  Moselle,  and  in  Napoleon's  Alpine  Army,  the  terrible  ravages 
of  suicide  among  the  young  Bretons  affected  with  nostalgia  have  been 
recorded ;  it  is  among  the  French  people  that  most  of  the  investigation  on 
this  subject  has  been  done.  Moreau  speaks  of  a  young  soldier  in  a  foreign 
country  and  army  who  fell  into  a  most  profound  melancholy  when,  by  acci- 
dent, he  heard  his  native  tongue.  According  to  Swinger  and  Sauvages 
women  are  less  subject  to  nostalgia  than  men.  Nostalgia  has  been  frequently 
recorded  in  hospital  wards.  Percy  and  Laurent  *  have  discussed  this  subject 
very  thoroughly,  and  cite  several  interesting  cases  among  emigrants,  soldiers, 
marines,  etc.  Hamilton  **  speaks  of  a  recruit  who  became  prostrated  by  longing 
for  his  home  in  Wales.  He  continually  raved,  but  recovered  from  his  delirium 
when  assured  by  the  hospital  authorities  of  his  forthcoming  furlough.  Tay- 
lor ^  records  two  cases  of  fatal  nostalgia.  One  of  the  victims  was  a  Union 
refugee  who  went  to  Kentucky  from  his  home  in  Tennessee.  He  died  talk- 
ing about  and  pining  for  his  home.  The  second  patient  was  a  member  of  a 
regiment  of  colored  infantry ;  he  died  after  repeatedly  pining  for  his  old 
home. 

Animals  are  sometimes  subject  to  nostalgia,  and  instances  are  on  record 
in  which  purchasers  have  been  compelled  to  return  them  to  the  old  home  on 
account  of  their  literal  home-sickness.  Oswald  tells  of  a  bear  who,  in  the 
presence  of  food,  committed  suicide  by  starvation. 

Hypochondria  consists  of  a  mild  form  of  insanity  in  which  there  is 
a  tendency  to  exaggerate  the  various  sensations  of  the  body  and  their  im- 
portance, their  exaggeration  being  at  times  so  great  as  to  amount  to  actual 
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delusion.  All  sorts  of  symptoms  are  dwelt  upon,  and  the  doctor  is  pestered 
to  the  extreme  by  the  morbid  fears  of  the  patient. 

Morbid  fears  or  impulses,  called  by  the  Germans  Zwaiigsvorsieliungeny 
or  Zwangshandlungen,  and  by  the  French,  peurs  maladieSy  have  only  been 
quite  recently  studied,  and  form  most  interesting  cases  of  minor  insanity. 
Gr^lineau  ^^^  has  made  extensive  investigations  in  this  subject,  and  free 
reference  has  been  made  to  his  work  in  the  preparation  of  the  following 
material. 

Aichmophobia  is  a  name  given  by  the  French  to  the  fear  of  the  sight 
of  any  sharp-pointed  instrument,  such  as  a  pin,  needle,  fish-spine,  or  naked 
sword.  An  illustrious  sufferer  of  this  ^phobia  was  James  I.  of  England,  who 
could  never  tolerate  the  appearance  of  a  drawn  sword.  Gr^lineau  reports  an 
interesting  case  of  a  female  who  contracted  this  malady  after  the  fatigue  of 
lactation  of  two  children.  She  could  not  tolerate  knives,  forks,  or  any 
pointed  instruments  on  the  table,  and  was  apparently  rendered  helpless  in 
needle-work  on  account  of  her  inability  to  look  at  the  pointed  needle. 

Agorapliobia  is  dread  of  an  open  space,  and  is  sometimes  called  Kenoplio- 
bia.  The  celebrated  philosopher  Pascal  was  supposed  to  have  been  affected  with 
this  fear.  In  agoraphobia  the  patient  dreads  to  go  across  a  street  or  into  a 
field,  is  seized  with  an  intense  feeling  of  fright,  and  has  to  run  to  a  wall  or 
fall  down,  being  quite  unable  to  proceed.  There  is  violent  palpitation,  and 
a  feeling  of  constriction  is  experienced.  According  to  Suckling,  pallor  and 
profuse  perspiration  are  usually  present,  but  there  is  no  vertigo,  confusion  of 
mind,  or  loss  of  consciousness.  The  patient  is  quite  conscious  of  the  foolish- 
ness of  the  fears,  but  is  unable  to  overcome  them.  The  will  is  in  abeyance 
and  is  quite  subservient  to  the  violent  emotional  disturbances.  Gray  men- 
tions a  patient  who  could  not  go  over  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  or  indeed  over  any 
bridge  without  terror.  Roussel  speaks  of  a  married  woman  who  had  never 
had  any  children,  and  who  was  apparently  healthy,  but  who  for  the  past  six 
months  had  not  been  able  to  put  her  head  out  of  the  window  or  go  upon  a 
balcony.  When  she  descended  into  the  street  she  was  unable  to  traverse  the 
open  spaces.  Chazarin  mentions  a  case  in  a  woman  of  fifty,  without  any 
other  apparent  symptom  of  diathesis.  G^lineau  ^®  quotes  a  case  of  agora- 
phobia, secondary  to  rheumatism,  in  a  woman  of  thirty-nine.  There  is  a 
corresponding  fear  of  high  places  often  noticed,  called  acropliobia  ;  so  that 
many  people  dare  not  trust  themselves  on  high  buildings  or  other  eminences. 

Tlialassopliobia  is  the  fear  of  the  view  of  immense  spaces  or  uninter- 
rupted expanses.  The  Emperor  Heraclius,  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine,  had  an 
insuimountable  fear  of  the  view  of  the  sea ;  and  it  is  said  that  when  he 
crossed  the  Bosphorus  a  bridge  of  boats  was  formed,  garnished  on  both  sides 
with  plants  and  trees,  obscuring  all  view  of  the  water  over  which  the  Em- 
peror peacefiilly  traversed  on  horseback.  The  moralist  Nicole,  was  equally 
a  thalassophobe,  and  always  had  to  close  his  eyes  at  the  sight  of  a  large  sheet 
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of  water,  when  he  was  seized  with  trembling  in  all  his  limbs.  Occasionallj 
some  accident  in  youth  has  led  to  an  aversion  to  traversing  large  sheets  of 
water,  and  there  have  been  instances  in  which  persons  who  have  fallen  into 
the  water  in  childhood  have  all  their  lives  had  a  terror  of  crossing  bridges. 

Claustrophobia  is  the  antithesis  of  agoraphobia.  Raggi*  describes  a 
case  of  such  a  mental  condition  in  a  patient  who  could  not  endure  being 
within  an  enclosure  or  small  space.  Suckling^  mentions  a  patient  of  fifty- 
six  who  suffered  from  palpitation  when  shut  in  a  railway  carriage  or  in  a 
small  room.  She  could  only  travel  by  rail  or  go  into  a  small  room  so  long 
as  the  doors  were  not  locked,  and  on  the  railroad  she  had  to  bribe  the  guard 
to  leave  the  doors  unlocked.  The  attacks  were  purely  mental,  for  the  woman 
could  be  deceived  into  believing  that  the  door  to  a  railroad  carriage  was  un- 
locked, and  then  the  attack  would  immediately  subside.  Suckling  also  men- 
tions a  young  woman  brought  to  him  at  Queen's  Hospital  who  had  a  great 
fear  of  death  on  getting  into  a  tram  car,  and  was  seized  with  palpitation  and 
trembling  on  merely  seeing  the  car.  This  patient  had  been  in  an  asylum. 
The  case  was  possibly  due  more  to  fear  of  an  accident  than  to  true  claustro- 
phobia. Gorodoiclize  ®  mentions  a  case  of  claustrophobia  in  a  woman  of  thirty- 
eight,  in  whose  family  there  was  a  history  of  hereditar}^  insanity.  Ball^ 
speaks  of  a  case  in  a  woman  who  was  overcome  with  terror  half  way  in 
the  ascension  of  the  Tour  Saint-Jacques,  when  she  believed  the  door  below 
was  closed.  G^lineau  quotes  the  case  of  a  brave  young  soldier  who  was 
believed  to  be  afraid  of  nothing,  but  who  was  unable  to  sleep  in  a  room  of 
which  the  door  was  closed. 

Astrophobia  or  astropaphobia  is  a  morbid  fear  of  being  struck  by  light- 
ning. It  was  first  recognized  by  Bruek  of  Westphalia,  who  knew  a  priest 
who  was  alwavs  in  terror  when  on  a  countrv  road  with  an  unobstructed  view 
of  the  sky,  but  who  was  reassured  when  he  was  under  the  shelter  of  trees. 
He  was  advised  by  an  old  physician  always  to  use  an  umbrella  to  obstruct  his 
view  of  the  heavens,  and  in  this  way  his  journeys  were  made  tranquil.  Beard 
knew  an  old  woman  who  had  suffered  all  her  life  from  astrophobia.  Her 
grandmother  had  presenttnl  the  same  susceptibility  and  the  same  fears.  Some- 
times she  could  tell  the  approach  of  a  storm  by  her  nervous  symptoms.  Calig- 
ula, Augustus,  Henr}'  III.,  and  other  celebrated  jx^rsonages,  were  overcome 
with  fear  during  a  storm. 

Mysophobia  is  a  mild  form  of  insanity  characterized  by  a  dread  of  the 
contact  of  dirt.  It  was  named  by  Hammond,  whose  |>atient  washed  her 
hands  innumerable  times  a  day,  so  great  was  the  fear  of  contamination.  These 
patients  make  the  closest  inspection  of  their  toilet,  their  eating  and  drinking 
utensils,  and  all  their  lives  are  intenselv  worried  by  fear  of  dirt. 

Hematophobia  is  a  horror  of  bhxKl,  which  seems  to  be  an  instinctive 
sentiment  in  civilized  man,  but  which  is  unknown  among  savages.     When 
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the  horror  is  aggravated  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  distressing  symptoms 
or  unconsciousness,  it  takes  the  name  of  hematophobia.  There  are  many  cases 
on  record  and  nearly  every  physician  lias  seen  one  or  more,  possibly  among 
his  colleagues. 

Necrophobia  and  thanatophobia  are  allied  maladies,  one  being  the  fear 
of  dead  bodies  and  the  other  the  fear  of  death  itself. 

Anthropophobia  is  a  symptom  of  mental  disease  consisting  in  fear  of 
society.  Beard,  Mitchell,  Baillarger,  and  others  have  made  observations  on 
this  disease.  The  antithesis  of  this  disease  is  called  monophobia.  Patients 
are  not  able  to  remain  by  themselves  for  even  the  shortest  length  of  time. 
This  morbid  dread  of  being  alone  is  sometimes  so  great  that  even  the  presence 
of  an  infant  is  an  alleviation.  G6lineau  cites  an  instance  in  a  man  of  forty- 
five  which  was  complicated  with  agoraphobia. 

Bacillophobia  is  the  result  of  abnormal  pondering  over  bacteriology. 
Huchard's  case  was  in  a  woman  of  thirty-eight  who,  out  of  curiosity,  had 
secretly  read  the  works  of  Pasteur,  and  who  seemed  to  take  particular  pleas- 
ure in  conning  over  the  causes  of  death  in  the  health-reports.  Goyard  men- 
tions an  instance  in  a  Swiss  veterinary  surgeon. 

Kleptophobia,  examples  of  which  have  been  cited  by  Culldre,*  is  the  fear 
of  stealing  objects  in  view,  and  is  often  the  prelude  of  kleptomania.  The 
latter  disease  has  gained  notoriety  in  this  country,  and  nearly  every  large 
store  has  agents  to  watch  the  apparently  growing  number  of  kleptomaniacs. 
These  unfortunate  persons,  not  seldom  from  the  highest  classes  of  society,  are 
unable  to  combat  an  intense  desire  to  purloin  articles.  Legal  proceedings 
have  been  instituted  against  many,  and  specialists  have  been  called  into  court 
to  speak  on  this  question.  Relatives  and  friends  have  been  known  to  notify 
the  large  stores  of  the  thieving  propensities  of  such  patients. 

Le  Grande  du  SauUe  has  given  to  the  disease  in  which  there  is  a  morbid  doubt 
about  everything  done,  the  name  folie  de  doute.  Gray  mentions  a  case  in  a 
patient  who  would  go  out  of  a  door,  close  it,  and  then  come  back,  uncertain  as  to 
whether  he  had  closed  it,  close  it  again,  go  off  a  little  way,  again  feel  uncertain  as 
to  whether  he  had  closed  it  properly,  go  back  again,  and  so  on  for  many  times. 
Hammond  relates  the  history  of  a  case  in  an  intelligent  man  who  in  undressing 
for  bed  would  spend  an  hour  or  two  determining  whether  he  should  first  take 
off  his  coat  or  his  shoes.  In  the  morning  he  would  sit  for  an  hour  with  his 
stockings  in  his  hands,  unable  to  determine  which  he  should  put  on  first. 

Syphilophobia  is  morbid  fear  of  syphilis.  Lyssophobia  is  a  fear  of 
hydrophobia  which  sometimes  assumes  all  the  symptoms  of  the  major  dis- 
ease, and  even  produces  death.  G^lineau,  Colin,  Berillon,  and  others  have 
studied  cases.  In  Berillon's  case  the  patient  was  an  artist,  a  woman  of 
brunet  complexion,  who  for  six  years  had  been  tormented  with  the  fear  of 
becoming  mad,  and  in  whom  the  symptoms  became  so  intense  as  to  constitute 
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peeudohydrophobia.  At  their  subsidence  she  was  the  victim  of  numerous 
hallucinations  which  almost  drove  her  to  the  point  of  suicide. 

Spermatophobia  has  been  noticed  among  the  ignorant^  caused  or  in- 
creased by  insi)ection  of  sensational  literature,  treatises  on  the  subject  of 
spermatorrhea,  etc.  Ferr6  mentions  a  woman  of  thirty-six,  of  intense 
religious  scruples,  who  was  married  at  eighteen,  and  lost  her  husband  six 
years  afterward.  She  had  a  proposition  of  marriage  which  she  refused,  and 
was  prostrated  by  the  humid  touch  of  the  proposer  who  had  kissed  her  hand, 
imagining  that  the  humidity  was  due  to  semen.  She  was  several  times  over- 
come by  contact  with  men  in  public  conveyances,  her  fear  of  contamination 
being  so  great.  Zoophobia,  or  dread  of  certain  animals,  has  been  mentioned 
under  another  chapter  under  the  head  of  idiosyncrasies.  Pantophobia  is  a 
general  state  of  fear  of  everything  and  everj^body.  Phobophobia,  the  fear 
of  being  afraid,  is  another  coinage  of  the  wordmakers.  The  minor  'phobias, 
such  as  pyrophobia,  or  fear  of  fire ;  stasophobia,  or  inability  to  arise  and 
walk,  the  victims  spending  all  their  time  in  bed ;  tozicophobia  or  fear  of 
poison,  etc.,  will  be  left  to  the  reader's  inspection  in  special  works  on  this 
subject. 

Demonomania  is  a  form  of  madness  in  which  a  person  imagines  himself 
possessed  of  the  devil.  Ancient  records  of  this  disease  are  frequent,  and  in  this 
century  Lapointe  *  reports  the  history  of  demonomania  in  &ther,  mother,  three 
sons,  and  two  dau^ters,  the  whole  family,  with  the  exception  of  one  son,  who 
was  a  soldier,  being  attacked.  They  imagined  themselves  poisoned  by  a  sor- 
ceress, saw  devils,  and  had  all  sorts  of  hallucinations,  which  necessitated  the 
confinement  of  the  whole  family  in  an  asylum  for  over  a  month.  Thev  con- 
tinued  free  from  the  hallucinations  for  two  years,  when  first  the  mother,  and 
then  gradually  all  the  other  members  of  the  family,  again  became  afflicted 
with  demonomania  and  were  again  sent  to  the  asylum,  when,  after  a  residence 
therein  of  five  months,  they  were  all  sufficiently  cured  to  return  home. 

Particular  aversions  may  l^e  tomporarj^  only,  that  is,  due  to  an  existing 
condition  of  the  organism,  which,  though  morbid,  is  of  a  transitory  character. 
Such,  for  instance,  are  those  due  to  dentition,  the  commencement  or  cessation 
of  the  menstrual  function,  pregnancy,  etc.  These  cases  are  frequently  of  a 
serious  character,  and  may  lead  to  derangement  of  the  mind.  Millington  re- 
lates the  histor}'  of  a  lady  who,  at  the  beginning  of  her  first  pregnancy,  ac- 
quired an  over|K)wering  aversion  to  a  half-breed  Indian  woman  who  was  em- 
ploywl  in  the  house  as  a  servant.  Whenever  this  woman  came  near  her  she 
was  at  once  seized  with  violent  trembling ;  this  ended  in  a  few  minutes  with 
vomiting  and  great  mental  and  physical  prostration  lasting  several  hours. 
Her  husband  would  have  sent  the  woman  awav,  but  Mrs.  X  insisted  on  her 
remaining,  as  she  was  a  gcKnl  servant,  in  onler  that  she  might  overcome  what 
she  regarded  as  an  unreasonable  prejudice.     The  effort  was,  however,  too 
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great,  for  upon  one  occasion  when  the  woman  entered  ^^rs,  X's  apartment 
rather  miexpectedly,  the  latter  became  greatly  excited,  and,  jumping  from  an 
open  window  in  her  fright,  broke  her  artn,  and  otherwise  injured  herself  so 
severely  that  she  was  confined  to  her  bed  for  several  weeks.  During  this 
period,  and  for  some  time  afterward,  she  was  almost  constantly  subject  to 
hallucinations,  in  which  the  Indian  woman  played  a  prominent  part.  Even 
after  her  recovery  the  mere  thought  of  the  woman  would  sometimes  bring  on 
a  paroxysm  of  trembling,  and  it  was  not  till  after  her  confinement  that  the 
antipathy  disappeared. 

Circular  or  periodic  insanity  is  a  rare  psychosis.  According  to  Drewry 
reports  of  very  few  cases  have  appeared  in  the  medical  journals.  "  Some 
systematic  writers,"  says  Drewry,  "  regard  it  as  a  mere  subdivision  of  peri- 
odic insanity  (Spitzka).  A  distinguished  alienist  and  author  of  Scotland 
however  has  given  us  an  admirable  lecture  on  the  subject.  He  says  :  *  I 
have  had  under  my  care  altogether  about  40  cases  of  typical  folie  circu- 
laire.'  In  the  asylum  at  Morningside  there  were,  says  Dr.  Clouston,  in  800 
patients  16  cases  of  this  peculiar  form  of  mental  disease.  Dr.  Spitzka,  who 
was  the  first  American  to  describe  it,  found  in  2300  cases  of  pauper  in- 
sane four  per  cent,  to  be  periodic,  and  its  sub-group,  circular,  insanity.  Dr.' 
Steams  states  that  less  than  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent,  of  cases  in  the  Hart- 
ford (Conn.)  Retreat  classed  as  mania  and  melancholia  have  proved  to  be 
folk  eirculaire.  Upon  examination  of  the  annual  reports  of  the  superinten- 
dents of  hospitals  for  the  insane  in  this  country,  in  only  a  few  are  references 
made  to  this  as  a  distinct  form  of  insanity.  In  the  New  York  State  hospitals 
there  is  a  regular  uniform  classification  of  mental  diseases  in  which  ^  circu- 
lar (alternating)  insanity  ^  occupies  a  place.  In  the  report  of  the  BuSalo 
Hospital  for  1892,  in  statistical  table  No.  4,  'showing  forms  of  insanity  in 
those  admitted,  etc.,  since  1888,'  out  of  1428  cases,  only  one  was  'alter- 
nating (circular)  insanity.'  In  the  St.  Lawrence  Hospital  only  one  case  in  992 
was  credited  to  this  special  class.  In  the  institution  in  Philadelphia,  of 
which  Dr.  Chapin  is  the  superintendent,  10,379  patients  have  been  treated, 
only  three  of  whom  were  diagnosed  cases  of  manie  eirculaire.  Of  the  900 
cases  of  insanity  in  the  State  Hospital  at  Danville,  Pa.,  less  than  four  per 
cent,  were  put  in  this  special  class.  There  are  in  the  Central  (Va.)  State 
Hospital  (which  is  exclusively  for  the  colored  insane)  775  patients,  three  of 
whom  are  genuine  cases  of  circular  insanity,  but  they  are  included  in  '  peri- 
odic insanity.'  This  same  custom  evidently  prevails  in  many  of  the  other 
hospitals  for  the  insane." 

Drewry*  reports  three  cases  of  circular  insanity,  one  of  which  was  as 
follows  : — 

"  William  F.,  a  negro,  thirty-six  years  old,  of  fair  education,  steady, 
sober  habits,  was  seized  with  gloomy  depression  a  few  weeks  prior  to  his 
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admission  to  this  hospital,  in  September,  1886.  This  condition  came  on  after 
a  period  of  fever.  He  was  a  stranger  in  the  vicinity  and  scarcely  any  informa- 
tion could  be  obtained  regarding  his  antecedents.  When  admitted  he  was  in  t 
state  of  melancholic  hypochondriasis ;  he  was  the  very  picture  of  abject  mis- 
ery. Many  imaginary  ills  troubled  his  peace  of  mind.  He  spoke  of  commit- 
ting suicide,  but  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  attention  and  sympathy. 
On  one  occasion  he  said  he  intended  to  kill  himself,  but  when  the  means  to 
do  so  were  placed  at  his  command,  he  said  he  would  do  the  deed  at  another 
time.  The  most  trivial  physical  disturbances  were  exaggerated  into  very 
serious  diseases.  From  this  state  of  morbid  depression  he  slowly  emerged, 
grew  brighter,  more  energetic,  neater  in  j)ersonal  appearance,  etc.  During 
this  period  of  slow  transition  or  partial  sanity  he  was  taken  out  on  the  farm 
where  he  proved  to  be  a  careful  and  industrious  lalx)rer.  He  escaped,  and 
when  brought  back  to  the  hospital  a  few  weeks  subsequently  he  was  in  a  con- 
dition of  great  excitement  and  hilarity.  His  expression  was  animated,  and 
he  Was,  as  it  were,  overflowing  with  superabundance  of  spirit,  very  loquacious, 
and  incessantly  moving.  He  bore  an  air  of  great  importance  and  self-satis- 
faction ;  said  he  felt  perfectly  well  and  happy,  but  abused  the  officers  for 
^  keeping  him  '  confined  unjustly  in  a  lunatic  asylum.^  It  was  his  habit 
almost  daily,  if  not  interfered  with,  to  deliver  a  long  harangue  to  his  fellow- 
patients,  during  which  he  would  become  very  excited  and  noisy.  He  showed 
evidences  of  liaving  a  remarkable  memory,  particularly  regarding  names  and 
dates.  (Unusual  memory  is  frequently  observed  in  this  type  of  insanit>%  says 
Stearns.)  He  was  sometimes  disposed  to  be  somewhat  destructive  to  furni- 
ture, etc.,  was  neat  in  person,  but  would  frequently  dress  rather  *  gorgeoiLsly,' 
wearing  feathers  and  the  like  in  his  hat,  etc.  He  was  not  often  noisy  and 
sleepless  at  night,  and  then  only  for  a  short  time.  His  physical  health  was 
good.  This  ^  mental  intoxication,'  as  it  were,  lasted  nearly  a  year.  After 
tliis  long  exacerbation  of  excitement  there  was  a  short  remission  and  then 
depression  again  set  in,  which  lasted  about  fifteen  months.  Jtt  this  time  this 
patient  is  in  the  depressed  stage  or  ]>eri(Kl  of  the  third  circle.  So,  thus  the 
cycles  have  continuously  rejX'ateil  their  weary  n)unds,  and  in  all  prol)ability 
they  will  keep  this  up  ^  until  the  final  capitation  in  the  battle  of  life  has 
taken  place.' '' 

Katatbnia,  according  to  Gray,  is  a  cerebral  disease  of  cyclic  symptoms, 
ninging  in  succession  from  primary  melancholia  to  mania,  confusion,  and  de- 
mentia, one  or  more  of  these  stages  l)eing  occasionally  abs<»nt,  while  convul- 
sive and  epileptoid  symptoms  accompany  the  mental  changes. 

It  is  manifestly  impossible  to  enter  into  the  manifold  forms  and  instancies 
of  insanity  in  this  volume,  but  there  is  one  rase,  seldom  quote<l,  which  may 
be  of  interest.  It  appeareil  under  the  title,  ^*  A  Mo<lem  Pygmalion."*  It 
reconled  a  history  of  a  man  named  Justin,  who  died  in  the  Bio^tre  Insane 
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times  from  one  of  these  states  to  the  other.  These  repeated  clianges 
stretched  over  a  period  of  sixteen  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  varia- 
tions ceased.  The  patient  was  then  thirty-six  years  of  age ;  she  lived  in 
a  mixed  state,  but  more  closely  resembling  the  second  than  the  first ;  her 
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character  was  neither  sad  nor  boisterous,  but  more  reasonable.  She  died  at 
the  age  of  sixty-five  years. 

The  second  case  was  that  of  an  itinerant  Methodist  minister  named 
Bourne,  living  in  Rhode  Island,  who  one  day  left  his  home  and  found 
himself,  or  rather  his  second  self,  in  Norristown,  Pennsylvania.  Having  a 
little  money,  he  bought  a  small  stock  in  trade,  and  instead  of  being  a  minister 
of  the  gospel  under  the  Methodist  persuasion,  he  kept  a  candy  shop  under 
the  name  of  A.  J.  Brown,  paid  his  rent  regularly,  and  acted  like  other 
people.  At  last,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  he  awoke  to  his  former  con- 
sciousness, and  finding  himself  in  a  strange  place,  supposed  he  had  made  a 
mistake  and  might  be  taken  for  a  burglar.  He  was  found  in  a  state  of  great 
alarm  by  his  neighbors,  to  whom  he  stated  that  he  was  a  minister,  and  that 
his  home  was  in  Rhode  Island.  His  friends  were  sent  for  and  recognized 
him,  and  he  returned  to  his  home  after  an  absence  of  two  years  of  abso- 
lutely foreign  existence.  A  most  careful  investigation  of  the  case  was  made 
on  belialf  of  the  London  Society  for  Psychical  Research. 

An  exhaustive  paper  on  this  subject,  written  by  Richard  Hodgson  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research,  states  that  Mr.  Bourne 
had  in  early  life  shown  a  tendency  to  abnormal  psychic  conditions ;  but  he 
had  never  before  engaged  in  trade,  and  nothing  could  be  remembered  which 
would  explain  why  he  had  assumed  the  name  A.  J.  Brown,  under  which  he 
did  business.  He  had,  however,  been  hypnotized  when  young  and  made  to 
assume  various  characters  on  the  stage,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  name  A.  J. 
Brown  was  then  suggested  to  him,  the  name  resting  in  his  memory,  to  be 
revived  and  resumed  when  he  again  went  into  a  hypnotic  trance. 

Alfred  Binet  describes  a  case  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Marj'  Reynolds : 
"Felida,  a  seamstress,  from  1858  up  to  the  present  time  (she  is  still  liv- 
ing) has  been  under  the  care  of  a  physician  name<l  Azam  in  Bordeaux.  Her 
normal,  or  at  least  her  usual,  disposition  when  he  first  met  her  was  one  of 
melancholy  and  disinclination  to  talk,  conjoined  with  eagerness  for  work. 
Nevertheless  her  actions  and  her  answers  to  all  questions  were  found  to  be 
perfectly  rational.  Almost  ever}^  day  she  passed  into  a  second  state.  Sud- 
denly and  without  the  slightest  premonition  save  a  violent  pain  in  the  tem- 
ples she  would  fall  into  a  pn)found  slumber-like  languor,  from  which  she 
would  awake  in  a  few  moments  a  totally  different  being.  She  was  now  as 
gay  and  cheery  as  she  had  formerly  been  morose.  Her  imagination  was 
over-excited.  Instead  of  being  indifferent  to  everything,  she  had  become 
alive  to  excess.  In  this  state  she  remembered  everything  that  had  happened 
in  the  other  similar  states  that  had  preceded  it,  and  also  during  her  normal 
life.  But  when  at  the  end  of  an  hour  or  two  the  languor  reappeared,  and  she 
returned  to  her  normal  melancholy  state,  she  could  not  recall  anything  that 
had  happened  in  her  second,  or  joyous,  stage.  One  day,  just  after  passing 
into  the  second  stage,  she  attended  the  funeral  of  an  acquaintance.    Returning 
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in  a  cab  she  felt  the  period  coming  on  which  she  calls  her  crisis  (normal 
state).  She  dozed  several  seconds,  without  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
ladies  who  were  in  the  cab,  and  awoke  in  the  other  state,  absolutely  at  a  loss 
to  know  why  she  was  in  a  mourning  carriage  with  people  who,  according  to 
custom,  were  praising  the  qualities  of  a  deceased  j)erson  whose  name  she  did  not 
even  know.  Accustomed  to  such  positions,  she  waited  ;  by  adroit  questions 
she  managed  to  understand  the  situation,  and  no  one  suspected  what  had  hap- 
pened. Once  when  in  her  abnormal  condition  she  discovered  that  her  hus- 
band had  a  mistress,  and  was  so  overcome  that  she  sought  to  commit  suicide. 
Yet  in  her  normal  mind  she  meets  the  woman  with  perfect  equilibrium  and 
forgetfulness  of  any  cause  for  quarrel.  It  is  only  in  her  abnormal  state  that 
the  jealousy  recurs.  As  the  years  went  on  the  second  state  became  her  usual 
condition.  That  which  was  at  first  accidental  and  abnormal  now  constitutes 
the  regular  center  of  her  psychic  life.  It  is  rather  satisfactory  to  chronicle 
that  as  between  the  two  ego8  which  alternately  possess  her,  the  more  cheerful 
has  finallv  reached  the  ascendant." 

Jackson  *  reports  the  history  of  the  case  of  a  young  dry-goods  clerk  who 
was  seized  with  convulsions  of  a  violent  nature  during  which  he  became  uncon- 
scious. In  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours  his  convulsions  abated,  and 
about  the  third  day  he  imagined  himself  in  New  York  paying  court  to  a  lady, 
and  having  a  rival  for  her  favors ;  an  imaginary  quarrel  and  duel  ensued. 
For  a  half-hour  on  each  of  three  days  he  would  start  exactly  where  he  had 
left  off  on  the  previous  day.  His  eyes  were  open  and  to  all  appearances  he 
was  awake '  during  this  peculiar  delirium.  When  asked  what  he  had  been 
doing  he  would  assert  that  he  had  been  asleep.  His  language  assumed  a  re- 
finement above  his  ordinary  discourse.  In  proportion  as  his  nervous  system 
.became  composed,  and  his  strength  improved,  this  unnatural  manifestation  of 
consciousness  disappeared,  and  he  ultimately  regained  his  health.  ^ 

A  further  example  of  this  psychologic  phenomenon  was  furnished  quite 
recently  at  a  meeting  of  the  Clinical  Society  of  London,  where  a  well  known 
physician  exhibited  a  girl  of  twelve,  belonging  to  a  family  of  good  standing, 
who  displayed  in  the  most  complete  and  indubitable  form  this  condition  of 
dual  existence.     A  description  of  the  case  is  as  follows : — 

"  Last  year,  after  a  severe  illness  which  was  diagnosed  to  be  meningitis^ 
she  became  subject  to  temporary  attacks  of  unconsciousness,  on  awakening 
from  which  she  appeared  in  an  entirely  different  character.  In  her  normal 
condition  she  could  read  and  write  and  speak  fluently,  and  with  comparative 
correctness.  In  the  altered  mental  condition  following  the  attack  she  loses 
all  memory  for  ordinary  events,  though  she  can  recall  things  that  have  taken 
place  during  previous  attacks.  So  complete  is  this  alteration  of  memory, 
that  at  first  she  was  unable  to  remember  her  own  name  or  to  identify  her- 
self or  her  parents.     By  patient  training  in  the  abnormal  condition  she  has 
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AUTOMATISM.  887 

In  the  Revue  Philosophique  for  1885  there  are  the  details  of  a  case  of  a 
young  man  who  seemed  able  to  assume  six  states  of  what  might  be  fairly 
called  diflferent  personalities.  The  memories  attached  to  each  of  these  states 
were  very  different,  though  only  one  was  completely  exclusive  of  the  others. 
The  handwriting  varied  from  complete  competence  to  complete  incompetence. 
His  character  varied  between  childish  timidity,  courte9us  reserve,  and  reck- 
less arrogance ;  and  to  four  of  his  conditions  there  was  a  form  of  hysteric 
paralysis  attached.  Mere  suggestion  would  not  only  induce  any  one  of  these 
varied  forms  of  paralysis,  but  also  the  memories,  capacities,  and  characters 
habitually  accompanying  it. 

A  young  man  named  Spencer,  an  inmate  of  the  Philadelphia  Hospital, 
was  exhibited  before  the  American  Neurological  Society  in  June,.  1896,  as  an 
example  of  dual  personality.  At  the  time  of  writing  he  is  and  has  been  in 
apparently  perfect  health,  with  no  evidence  of  having  been  in  any  other  con- 
dition. His  faculties  seem  perfect,  his  education  manifests  itself  in  his  intel- 
ligent performance  of  the  cleric  duties  assigned  to  him  at  the  hospital,  yet 
the  thread  of  continuous  recollection  which  connects  the  present  moment  with 
its  predecessors — consciousness  and  memory — has  evidently  been  snapped  at 
some  point  of  time  prior  to  March  3d  and  after  January  19th,  the  last  date 
at  which  he  wrote  to  his  parents,  and  as  if  in  a  dream,  he  is  now  living  another 
life.  The  hospital  staff  generally  believe  that  the  man  is  not  "  shamming,"  as 
many  circumstances  seem  to  preclude  that  theory.  His  memory  is  perfect  as 
to  everything  back  to  March  3d.  The  theory  of  hypnotism  was  advanced  in 
explanation  of  this  case. 

The  morbid  sympathy  of  twin  brothers,  illustrated  in  Dumas's  "  Cor- 
sican  Brothers,"  has  been  discussed  by  Sedgwick,  Elliotson,  Trousseau,  Lay- 
cock,  Cagentre,  and  others.  Marshall  Hall  relates  what  would  seem  to 
verify  the  Corsican  myth,  the  history  of  twin  brothers  nine  months  of  age, 
who  always  became  simultaneously  affected  with  restlessness,  whooping  and 
crowing  in  breathing  three  weeks  previous  to  simultaneous  convulsions,  etc. 
Kush  *  describes  a  case  of  twin  brothers  dwelling  in  entirely  different  places, 
who  had  the  same  impulse  at  the  same  time,  and  who  eventually  committed 
suicide  synchronously.  Baunir  ^  describes  a  similar  development  of  suicidal 
tendency  in  twin  brothers.  A  peculiar  case  of  this  kind  was  that  of  the 
twin  brothers  Laustand  who  were  nurses  in  a  hospital  at  Bordeaux ;  they 
invariably  became  ill  at  the  same  time,  and  suffered  cataract  of  the  lens 
together.® 

Automatism  has  been  noticed  as  a  sequel  to  cranial  injuries,  and  Huxley 
quotes  a  remarkable  case  reported  by  Mesnet.^  The  patient  was  a  young 
man  whose  parietal  bone  was  partially  destroyed  by  a  ball.  He  exhibited 
signs  of  hemiplegia  on  the  right  side,  but  these  soon  disappeared  and  he 
became  subject  to  periodic  attacks  lasting  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight 
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hours,  during  which  he  was  a  mere  automaton.  In  these  attacks  he  walked 
continually,  incessantly  moving  his  jaw,  but  not  uttering  a  word.  He  was 
insensible  to  pain,  electric  shock,  or  pin-prick.  If  a  pen  was  placed  in  his 
hand  he  would  write  a  good  letter,  speaking  sensibly  about  current  topics. 
When  a  cigarette-paper  was  placed  in  his  hand  he  sought  his  tobacco  box,  and 
adroitly  rolled  a  cigarette  and  lighted  it.  If  the  light  went  out  he  procured 
another,  but  would  not  allow  another  to  substitute  a  match.  He  allowed 
his  mustache  to  be  burned  without  resistance,  but  would  not  allow  t 
light  to  be  presented  to  him.  If  chopped  charpie  was  put  in  his 
pocket  instead  of  tobacco  he  knew  no  difference.  While  in  his  periods 
of  automatism  he  was  in  the  habit  of  stealing  everything  within  his  grasp. 
He  had  been  a  concert  singer,  and  a  peculiar  fact  was  that  if  given  white 
gloves  he  would  carefully  put  them  on  and  commence  a  pantomime  of  the 
actions  of  a  singer,  looking  over  his  music,  bowing,  assuming  his  position,  and 
then  singing. 

It  is  particularly  in  hypnotic  subjects  that  manifestations  of  automatism 
are  most  marked.  At  the  suggestion  of  battle  an  imaginary  struggle  at  once 
begins,  or  if  some  person  present  is  suggested  as  an  enemy  the  fight  is  con- 
tinued, the  hypnotic  taking  care  not  to  strike  the  person  in  question.  Moll 
conceded  that  this  looked  like  simulation,  but  repetition  of  such  experiments 
forced  him  to  conclude  that  these  were  real,  typical  hypnoses,  in  which,  in 
spite  of  the  sense-delusions,  there  was  a  dim,  dreamy  consciousness  existing, 
which  injBuenced  the  actions  of  the  subject,  and  which  prevented  him  firom 
striking  at  a  human  being,  although  hitting  at  an  imaginary  object.  Many 
may  regard  this  behavior  of  hypnotics  as  pure  automatism ;  and  Moll  adds 
that,  as  when  walking  in  the  street  while  reading  we  automatically  avoid 
knocking  passers-by,  so  the  hypnotic  avoids  hitting  another  person,  although 
he  is  dimly  or  not  at  all  aware  of  his  existence. 

Gibbs  *  reports  a  curious  case  of  lack  of  integrity  of  the  will  in  a  man  of 
fifty-five.  When  he  had  once  started  on  a  certain  labor  he  seemed  to  have 
no  power  to  stop  the  muscular  exercise  that  the  task  called  forth.  If  he 
went  to  the  barn  to  throw  down  a  forkful  of  hay,  he  would  never  stop  un- 
til the  hay  was  exhausted  or  someone  came  to  his  rescue.  If  sent  to  the 
wood-pile  for  a  handful  of  wood,  he  would  continue  to  bring  in  wood  until 
the  pile  was  exhausted  or  the  room  was  full.  On  all  occasions  his  automatic 
movements  could  only  be  stopped  by  force. 

At  a  meeting  in  Breslau  Meschede  ^  rendered  an  account  of  a  man  who 
suffered  from  simple  misdirection  of  movement  without  any  mental  derange- 
ment. If  from  his  own  desire,  or  by  direction  of  others,  he  wanted  to  at- 
tempt any  muscular  movement,  his  muscles  performed  the  exact  opposite  to 
his  inclinations.  If  he  desired  to  look  to  the  right,  his  eyes  involuntarily 
moved  to  the  left.     In  this  case  the  movement  was  not  involuntary,  as  the 
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muscles  were  quiet  except  when  called  to  action  by  the  will,  and  then  they 
moved  to  the  opposite. 

Presentiment,  or  divination  of  approaching  death,  appearing  to  be  a 
hypothetic  allegation,  has  been  established  as  a  strong  factor  in  the  produc- 
tion of  a  fatal  issue  in  many  cases  in  which  there  was  every  hope  for  a  recovery. 
In  fact  several  physicians  have  mentioned  with  dread  the  peculiar  obstinacy 
of  such  presentiment.  Hippocrates,  Romanus,  Moller,  Richter,  Jordani,  and 
other  older  writers  speak  of  it.  Montgomery  *  reports  a  remarkable  case  of  a 
woman  suffering  from  carcinoma  of  the  uterus.  He  saw  her  on  October  6, 
1847,  when  she  told  him  she  had  a  strong  presentiment  of  death  on  October 
28th.  She  stated  that  she  had  been  born  on  that  day,  her  first  husband  had 
died  on  October  28th,  and  she  had  married  her  second  husband  on  that  day. 
On  October  27th  her  pulse  began  to  fail,  she  fell  into  a  state  of  extreme  pros- 
tration, and  at  noon  on  the  28th  she  died.  In  substantiation  of  the  possi- 
bility of  the  influence  of  presentiment  Montgomery  cites  another  case  in 
which  he  was  called  at  an  early  hour  to  visit  a  lady,  the  mother  of  several 
children.  He  found  her  apparently  much  agitated  and  distressed,  and  in 
great  nervous  excitement  over  a  dream  she  had  had,  in  which  she  saw  a 
handsome  monument  erected  by  some  children  to  their  mother.  She  had 
awakened  and  became  dreadfully  apprehensive,  she  could  not  tell  as  to  what. 
The  uneasiness  and  depression  continued,  her  pulse  continued  to  grow  weak,  and 
she  died  at  twelve  that  night  without  a  struggle.  Andrews  **  has  made  several 
observations  on  this  subject,  and  concludes  that  presentiment  of  death  is  a 
dangerous  symptom,  and  one  which  should  never  be  overlooked.  One  of  his 
cases  was  in  a  man  with  a  fractured  leg  in  the  Mercy  Hospital  at  Pittsburg. 
The  patient  was  in  good  health,  but  one  day  he  became  possessed  of  a  cool, 
quiet,  and  perfectly  clear  impression  that  he  was  about  to  die.  Struck  with 
his  conviction,  Andrews  examined  his  pulse  and  general  condition  minutely, 
and  assured  the  patient  there  was  not  the  slightest  ground  for  apprehension. 
But  he  persisted,  and  was  attacked  by  pneumonia  three  days  later  which 
brought  him  to  the  verge  of  the  grave,  although  he  ultimately  recovered.  In 
another  instance  a  young  man  of  ruddy  complexion  and  apparent  good  health, 
after  an  operation  for  varicocele,  had  a  very  clear  impression  that  he  would 
die.  Careful  examination  showed  no  reason  for  apprehension.  After  five  or 
six  days  of  encouragement  and  assurance,  he  appeared  to  be  convinced  that 
his  reasoning  was  foolish,  and  he  gave  up  the  idea  of  death.  About  the 
ninth  day  the  wound  presented  a  healthy,  rosy  appearance,  and  as  the  patient 
was  cheerful  he  was  allowed  to  leave  his  bed.  After  a  few  hours  the  nurse 
heard  the  noise  of  labored  breathing,  and  on  investigation  found  the  pattent 
apparently  in  a  dying  condition.  He  was  given  stimulants  and  r^ained 
consciousness,  but  again  relapsed,  and  died  in  a  few  moments.  At  the 
necropsy  the  heart  was  found  healthy,  but  there  were  two  or  three  spots  of 
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extravasated  blood  in  the  brain,  and  evidences  of  cerebral  oongestion.  Vo8  • 
remarks  that  he  remembers  a  case  he  had  when  dressing  for  Mr.  Holden  at 
St.  Bartholomews  Hospital :  "  A  man  who  had  been  intemperate  was  roll- 
ing a  sod  of  grass,  and  got  some  grit  into  his  left  palm.  It  inflamed ;  he 
put  on  hot  cow-dung  poultices  by  the  advice  of  some  country  friends.  He 
was  admitted  with  a  dreadfully  swollen  hand.  It  was  opened,  but  the 
phlegmonous  process  spread  up  to  the  shoulder,  and  it  was  opened  in  many 
places,  and  at  last,  under  chloroform,  the  limb  was  amputated  below  the 
joint  The  stump  sloughed,  and  pus  pointing  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  an 
opening  was  again  made.  He  became  in  such  a  weak  state  that  chloroform 
could  not  be  administered,  and  one  morning  he  had  such  a  dread  of  more 
incisions  that,  saying  to  us  all  standing  round  his  bed,  ^  I  can  bear  it  no 
more,  I  must  now  die,'  he  actually  did  die  in  a  few  minutes  in  our  presence. 
His  was  the  last  arm  that  Mr.  Holden  ever  amputated  at  St.  Bartholomew's.'^ 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

HISTOKIC  EPIDEMICS 

A  short  history  of  the  principal  epidemics,  including  as  it  does  the 
description  of  anomalous  diseases,  many  of  which  are  now  extinct,  and  the 
valuable  knowledge  which  finally  led  to  their  extinction,  the  extraordinary 
mortalities  which  these  epidemics  caused,  and  many  other  associate  points  of 
interest  would  seem  fitting  to  close  the  observations  gathered  in  this  volume. 
As  the  illustrious  Hecker  says,  in  the  history  of  every  epidemic,  from  the 
earliest  times,  the  spirit  of  inquiry  was  always  aroused  to  learn  the  machinery 
of  such  stupendous  engines  of  destruction  ;  and  even  in  the  earliest  times 
there  was  neither  deficiency  in  courage  nor  in  zeal  for  investigation.  "  When 
the  glandular  plague  first  made  its  appearance  as  a  universal  epidemic,  whilst 
the  more  pusillanimous,  haunted  by  visionary  fears,  shut  themselves  up  in 
their  closets,  some  physicians  at  Constantinople,  astonished  at  the  phenomena, 
opened  the  boils  of  the  deceased.  The  like  has  occurred  both  in  ancient  and 
modem  times,  not  without  favorable  results  for  Science ;  nay,  more  mature 
views  excited  an  eager  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  similar  or  still 
greater  visitations  among  the  ancients,  but,  as  later  ages  have  always  been 
fond  of  referring  to  Grecian  antiquity,  the  learned  of  those  times,  from  a 
partial  and  meagre  predilection,  were  contented  with  the  descriptions  of 
Thucydides,  even  where  nature  had  revealed,  in  infinite  diversity,  the  work- 
ings of  her  powers.^^ 

There  cannot  but  be  a  natural  interest  in  every  medical  mind  to-day  in  the 
few  descriptions  given  of  the  awful  ravages  of  the  epidemics  which,  fortun- 
ately, in  our  enlightened  sanitary  era,  have  entirely  disappeared.  In  the  his- 
tory of  such  epidemics  the  name  of  Hecker  stands  out  so  prominently  that 
any  remarks  on  this  subject  must  necessarily,  in  some  measure,  find  their 
origin  in  his  writings,  which  include  exhaustive  histories  of  the  black  death, 
the  dancing  mania,  and  the  sweating  sickness.  Few  historians  have  consid- 
ered worthy  of  more  than  a  passing  note  an  event  of  such  magnitude  as  the 
black  death,  which  destroyed  millions  of  the  human  race  in  the  fourteenth 
century  and  was  particularly  dreadful  in  England.  Hume  has  given  but  a 
single  paragraph  to  it  and  others  have  been  equally  brief.  Defoe  has  given 
us  a  journal  of  the  plague,  but  it  is  not  written  in  a  true  scientific  spirit ;  and 
Caius,  in  1652,  gave  us  a  primitive  treatise  on  the  sweating  sickness.     It 
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is  due  to  the  translation  of  Hecker^s  "  Epidemics  of  the  Middle  Ages  *'  by  Bab- 
bington,  niade  possible  thioogh  the  good  offices  of  the  Sydenham  Society,  that 
a  major  part  of  the  knowledge  on  this  subject  of  the  English-reading  popn- 
lace  has  been  derived. 

The  Black  Death,  or,  as  it  has  been  known,  the  Oriental  plague,  the 
bubonic  plague,  or  in  England,  simply  the  plague,  and  in  Italy,  **  la  Mor- 
talega  "  (the  great  mortality)  derived  its  name  from  the  Orient ;  its  inflam- 
matory boils,  tumi^rs  of  the  glands,  and  black  spots,  indicative  of  putrid  deoom- 
pasition,  were  such  as  liave  been  seen  in  no  other  febrile  disease.  All  the  symp- 
toms were  not  tlniml  in  every  case,  and  in  many  cases  one  symptom  alone  pre- 
ceileil  death.  Although  afflicted  with  all  the  manifestations  of  the  plague,  some 
})titients  recoverwl.  Acconling  to  Hecker  the  symptoms  of  cephalic  affliction 
wort*  st»en  ;  niiiny  )>atients  were  stupefied  and  fell  into  a  deep  sleep,  or  became 
Hpt»ecliles8  fnnu  jkiIsv  of  the  tongue,  while  others  remained  sleepless  and  with- 
out rest.  The  fauces  and  tongue  were  black  and  as  if  sufiused  with  blood  ;  no 
l>evemge  ci^uld  assuage  the  burning  thirsty  so  that  suffering  continued  without 
alleviation  until  death,  which  many  in  their  despair  accelerated  with  their  own 
luuuls.  C\>utagii>n  was  evident,  for  attendants  caught  the  disease  from  their 
|>areutH  and  frieinls,  and  many  houses  were  emptied  of  their  inhabitants.  In 
i\w  fourttH'uth  eentur}*  this  affection  caused  still  deeper  sufferings,  such  as  had 
\\<\i  Ihh'U  hitherto  expi^rienced.  The  organs  of  respiration  became  the  seats  of 
ti  putrid  iuHamumt ion,  blood  was  expectorated,  and  the  breath  possessed  ape»- 
tifei*ouH  cnlor.  In  the  West  an  ardent  fever,  accompanied  by  an  evacuation  of 
blood,  pniviHl  fatal  in  the  first  three  days.  It  appears  that  buboes  and  inflam- 
nutttiry  boils  did  not  at  first  apjx^r,  but  the  disease  in  the  form  of  carbun- 
(Hilar  atViH^tion  of  the  lungs  (anthrax  artigen)  caused  the  fatal  issue  before  the 
{i\\wY  riviuptonys  develojKil.  I^ter  on  in  the  history  of  the  plague  the  inflam- 
luutory  Uiils  and  bulnx^  in  the  groins  and  axillae  were  recognized  at  once  as 
proguohti(*Hting  a  fatal  issue. 

ThtJ  lii>*tory  of  this  plague  extends  almost  to  prehistoric  times.  There 
wuh  u  pent  in  Athens  in  the  fifth  century  l)efore  Christ.  There  was  another 
ill  the  Hiuunul  cTutnry,  A.  D.,  under  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  again 
ill  (lui  third  century,  under  the  reign  of  the  Gauls ;  following  this  was  the 
turrililci  (^pideiiui'  of  the  sixth  centurj',  which,  after  having  ravaged  the  terri- 
liirv  of*  the  (lauls,  extendiHl  westward.  In  542  a  Greek  historian,  Proco- 
pints,  bom  about  the  year  500,  gives  a  good  description  of  this  plague  in  a 
^vtirk,  **  Peritileiitia  (Jnivissima,"  so  calle<l  in  the  Latin  translation.  Dupouy 
ill  ♦♦  Lii  Moyeii  Age  MNlical,"^**  says  that  it  commenced  in  the  village  of 
|*4{|f.iirtcs  ill  Kgypt,  and  followed  a  double  course,  one  branch  going  to  Alex- 
uiuiriu  aiiil  (he  otluM'  to  Palestine.  It  reached  Constantinople  in  the  Spring 
ill*  h  \A^  mill  produiMHl  the  greatest  devastation  wherever  it  appeared.  In  the 
r.uiirmi  iif  (he  HueeetHling  half  century  this  epidemic  became  pandemic  and 
«kiruad  ovitr  all  the  inhabited  earth.     The  epidemic  lasted  four  months  in 
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Constantinople,  from  5000  to  10,000  people  dying  each  day.  In  his  "His- 
tory of  France,"  from  417  to  591,  Gregorius  speaks  of  a  malady  under  the 
name  inguinale  which  depopulated  the  Province  of  Aries.  In  another 
passage  this  illustrious  historian  of  Tours  says  that  the  town  of  Narbonne 
was  devastated  by  a  maladie  des  aims.  We  have  records  of  epidemics  in 
France  from  567  to  590,  in  which  bubonic  symptoms  were  a  prominent  fea- 
ture. About  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  bubonic  plague  made 
another  incursion  from  the  East.  In  1333,  fifteen  years  before  the  plague 
appeared  in  Europe,  there  were  terrible  droughts  in  China  followed  by  enor- 
mous floods  in  which  thousands  of  people  perished.  There  are  traditions 
of  a  plague  in  Tche  in  1334,  following  a  drought,  which  is  said  to  have  car- 
ried oif  about  5,000,000  people.  During  the  fifteen  years  before  the  appear- 
ance of  the  plague  in  Europe  there  were  peculiar  atmospheric  phenomena  all 
over  the  world,  besides  numerous  earthquakes.  From  the  description  of  the 
stinking  atmosphere  of  Europe  itself  at  this  time  it  is  quite  possible  that 
part  of  the  disease  came,  not  from  China,  but  originated  in  Southern  Europe 
itself.  From  China  the  route  of  caravans  ran  to  the  north  of  the  Caspian 
Sea,  through  Asia,  to  Tauris.  Here  ships  were  ready  to  take  the  produce 
of  the  East  to  Constantinople,  the  capital  of  commerce,  and  the  medium  of 
communication  between  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Other  caravans  went 
from  Europe  to  Asia  Minor  and  touched  at  the  cities  south  of  the  Caspian 
Sea,  and  lastly  there  were  others  from  Bagdad  through  Arabia  to  Egypt ; 
the  maritime  communication  on  the  Red  Sea  to  Arabia  and  Egypt  was  also 
not  inconsiderable.  In  all  these  directions  contagion  found  its  way,  though 
doubtless  Constantinople  and  the  harbors  of  Asia  Minor  were  the  chief  foci 
of  infection,  whence  it  radiated  to  the  most  distant  seaports  and  islands.  As 
early  as  1347  the  Mediterranean  shores  were  visited  by  the  plague,  and  in 
January,  1348,  it  appeared  in  the  south  of  France,  tlie  north  of  Italy,  and 
also  in  Spain.  Place  after  place  was  attacked  throughout  the  year,  and  after 
ravishing  the  whole  of  France  and  Germany,  the  plague  appeared  in  Eng- 
land, a  period  of  three  months  elapsing  before  it  reached  London.  The 
northern  kingdoms  were  attacked  in  1349,  but  in  Russia  it  did  not  make  its 
appearance  before  1351. 

As  to  the  mortality  of  this  fearful  epidemic  Dupouy  considers  that  in  the 
space  of  four  years  more  than  75,000,000  fell  victims,  that  is,  about  half  of 
the  population  of  the  countries  visited.  Hecker  estimates  that  from  1347  to 
1351,  25,000,000  people  died,  or  one-quarter  of  the  total  population  of  Europe. 
It  was  reported  to  Pope  Clement  that  throughout  the  East,  probably  with  the 
exception  of  China,  nearly  24,000,000  people  had  fallen  victims  to  the  plague. 
Thirteen  millions  are  said  to  have  died  in  China  alone.  Constantinople  lost 
two-thirds  of  its  population.  When  the  plague  was  at  its  greatest  violence 
Cairo  lost  daily  from  10,000  to  15,000,  as  many  as  modern  plagues  have  carried 
off  during  their  whole  course.    India  was  depopulated.    Tartary,  Mesopotamia^ 
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Syria,  Armenia,  and  Arabia  were  covered  with  dead  bodies.  In  this  latter 
country  Arabian  historians  mention  that  Maara  el  nooman,  Schisur,  and  Harem 
in  some  unaccountable  manner  remained  free.  The  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean were  ravaged  and  ships  were  seen  on  the  high  seas  without  sailors. 
In  "  The  Decameron ''  Boccaccio  gives  a  most  graphic  description  of  the 
plague  and  states  that  in  Florence,  in  four  months,  100,000  perished  ;  before 
the  ciilamity  it  was  hardly  supposed  to  contain  so  many  inhabitants.  Acoord- 
iug  to  Hei^ker,  Venice  lost  100,000 ;  London,  100,000 ;  Paris,  50,000 ; 
Siena,  70,000;  Avignon,  60,000;  Strasburg,  16,000;  Norwich,  51,100. 
DupiHiy  siiys  that  in  one  month  there  were  56,000  victims  in  Marseilles,  and 
at  Montpellier  three-quarters  of  the  population  and  all  the  physicians  were 
stricken  with  the  epidemic. 

Johanna  of  Burgundy,  wife  of  King  Philip  VI.  of  Valois  ;  Johanna  II., 
Quwn  of  Na\'arre,  granddaughter  of  Philippe  le  Bel ;  Alphonse  XI.  of 
Castile,  ami  ixher  notable  persons  perished.  All  the  cities  of  England  snf- 
fereil  iiH'rvdible  loesses.  Grermany  seems  to  have  been  particularly  spared ; 
aiwnling  ti>  a  probable  calculation,  only  about  1,250,000  dying.  Italy  was 
lUiKs^t  steveri'ly  visiteil,  and  was  said  to  have  lost  most  of  its  inhabitants.  In 
the  iK>rth  of  Kun>pe  t^-o  of  the  brothers  of  Magnus,  King  of  Sweden,  died ; 
hihI  in  Wt^gi>thlaiKl  alone  466  priests  died.  The  plague  showed  no  decrease 
in  tht^  northern  oliiuates  of  Iceland  and  Greenland,  and  caused  great  havoc  in 
thotie  eimutrk'cs 

Ttit  ncral  tffKt  of  such  a  great  pandemic  plague  can  be  readily  snr- 
uiUk'iL  The  lueutal  shiH*k  susteiined  by  all  nations  during  the  prevalence  of 
X\w  UWk  iJn^ie  is  U\voih1  {lamllel  and  description.  An  awful  sense  of  con- 
tritUui  ainl  r\'|H*tUaiKv  s^Mxeil  Christians  of  everj'  communitj%  They  resolved 
U»  t\4NHk%'  tlu^ir  vii^^ss  ainl  to  make  restitution  for  past  offenses  ;  hence  ex- 
uvuK*  ivUjcUms  taiuuioism  lield  full  sway  tliroughout  Europe.  The  zeal  of 
tU»  jvuilvut*  '*to|fc|HHl  at  m^thiug.  The  so-called  Brotherhood  of  the  Cross, 
v^horwiM*  kuv^wn  «s  the  Onler  of  Flagellants,  which  had  arisen  in  the  thir- 
Ux^4nh  v't^uiurv*  but  xx-as  suppn^sstnl  by  the  mandates  and  strenuous  efforts  of  the 
Chu^vh*  N^j^'*  t>^v5viHl  during  the  plague,  and  numbers  of  these  advocates  of 
mvU\^h;^MiM^iuoui  nvumnl  tlmmgh  the  various  countries  on  their  great  pil- 
iju^MA^^^  rhoir  |H*\ver  iucn^astnl  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Church  was  in 
wMwhK^^ibK^  d;iUj^'''»  •***''  ^'^^*^*  n»ligious  enthusiasts  gained  more  credit  among 
\\w  \\\^\^\\\  \\\\\\  ojH^nifiHl  nnm»  strongly  on  tlieir  minds  than  the  priests  from 
wl^Mu  <h\^>  vo  rutiMy  Mithdn^w  that  they  even  absolved  each  other.  Their 
**^>^*uMh  s^.^>  v>  NX  \k\\  ^uoli  nipidity,  and  their  numl>ers  increased  to  such  an  extent 
vU^b  \\\s\  ihe  Stalo  Hud  fho  Clum*h  wen^  forcwl  to  combine  for  their  suppros- 
^»^M^  l\v>uo<^o\»  h^^wovor,  stnm  cn^pt  in,  crimes  were  committiKi,  and  they 
>vv»^*  ts  \>'^»ul  Uwir  Mn  uuth  in  attiMuptingthe  performance  of  miracles.  One  of 
\\\y  ^^\^^A\  \\>\\\\\\  w^w^^xw^v^"^  of  this  frcuzv  was  the  |>t»rsecution  of  the  Jews, 
h^w  •^t^^^^v  i^xv  x^H*  giv^ni  up  to  the  merciless  fury  and  cruelty  of  the  populace. 
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Syria,  Armenia,  and  Arabia  were  covered  with  dead  bodies.  In  this  latter 
country  Arabian  historians  mention  that  Maara  el  nooman,  Schisur,  and  Harem 
in  some  unaccountable  manner  remained  free.  The  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean were  ravaged  and  ships  were  seen  on  the  high  seas  without  sailors. 
In  "  The  Decameron "  Boccaccio  gives  a  most  graphic  description  of  the 
plague  and  states  that  in  Florence,  in  four  months,  100,000  perished  ;  before 
the  calamity  it  was  hardly  supposed  to  contain  so  many  inhabitants.  Accord- 
ing to  Hecker,  Venice  lost  100,000;  London,  100,000;  Paris,  50,000; 
Siena,  70,000;  Avignon,  60,000;  Strasburg,  16,000;  Norwich,  51,100. 
Dupouy  says  that  in  one  month  there  were  56,000  victims  in  Marseilles,  and 
at  Montpellier  three-quarters  of  the  population  and  all  the  physicians  w«« 
stricken  with  the  epidemic. 

Johanna  of  Burgundy,  wife  of  King  Philip  VI.  of  Valois ;  Johanna  II., 
Queen  of  Navarre,  granddaughter  of  Philippe  le  Bel ;  Alphonse  XI.  of 
Castile,  and  other  notable  persons  perished.  All  the  cities  of  England  suf- 
fered incredible  losses.  Grermany  seems  to  have  been  particularly  spared ; 
according  to  a  probable  calculation,  only  about  1,250,000  dying.  Italy  was 
most  severely  visited,  and  was  said  to  have  lost  most  of  its  inhabitants.  In 
the  north  of  Europe  two  of  the  brothers  of  Magnus,  King  of  Sweden,  died ; 
and  in  Wesl^thland  alone  466  priests  died.  The  plague  showed  no  decrease 
in  the  northern  climates  of  Iceland  and  Greenland,  and  caused  great  havoc  in 
those  countries. 

The  moral  effect  of  such  a  great  pandemic  plague  can  be  readily  snr- 
mised.  The  mental  shock  sustained  by  all  nations  during  the  prevalence  of 
the  black  plague  is  beyond  parallel  and  description.  An  awful  sense  of  con- 
trition and  repentance  seized  Christians  of  every  communitj- .  They  resolved 
to  forsake  their  vices,  and  to  make  restitution  for  past  offenses ;  hence  ex- 
treme religious  fanaticism  held  full  sway  throughout  Europe.  The  zeal  of 
the  penitents  stopped  at  nothing.  The  so-called  Brotherhood  of  the  Cross, 
otherwise  known  as  the  Order  of  Flagellants,  which  had  arisen  in  the  thir- 
teenth ceuturv,  but  was  suppressed  by  the  mandates  and  strenuous  eiforts  of  the 
Church,  was  revived  during  the  plague,  and  numbers  of  these  advocates  of 
self-chastisomeiit  roame<l  through  the  various  countries  on  their  great  pil- 
grimages. Their  |X)wer  increase<l  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Church  was  in 
considerable  danger,  for  these  religious  enthusiasts  gained  more  credit  among 
the  jKJople,  and  operated  more  strongly  on  their  minds  than  the  priests  from 
whom  they  so  entirely  withdrew  that  they  even  absolved  each  other.  Their 
strength  grew  with  such  rapidity,  and  their  numbers  increased  to  such  an  extent 
daily,  that  the  State  and  the  Church  were  forecKl  to  combine  for  their  suppres- 
sion. Degeneracy,  however,  soon  crept  in,  crimes  were  committed,  and  they 
went  beyond  their  strength  in  attempting  the  porforniance  of  miracles.  One  of 
the  most  fearful  consequences  of  this  frenzy  was  the  persecution  of  the  Jews. 
This  alien  race  was  given  up  to  the  merc»iless  fury  and  cruelty  of  the  populace. 
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The  persecution  of  the  Jews  commenced  in  September  and  October,  1348,  at 
Chillon  on  Lake  Geneva,  where  criminal  proceedings  were  instituted  against 
them  on  the  mythic  charge  of  poisoning  the  public  wells.  These  persecuted 
people  were  summoned  before  sanguinary  tribunals,  beheaded  and  burned  in 
the  most  fearful  manner.  At  Strasburg  2000  Jews  were  burned  alive  in  their 
own  burial-ground,  where  a  large  scaffold  had  been  erected,  their  wealth  being 
divided  among  the  people.  In  Mayence  12,000  Jews  were  said  to  have 
been  put  to  a  cruel  death.  At  Eslingen  the  whole  Jewish  community 
burned  themselves  in  their  synagogue,  and  mothers  were  often  seen  throwing 
their  children  on  the  pile,  to  prevent  them  from  being  baptized,  and  then 
precipitating  themselves  into  the  flames.  The  cruel  and  avaricious  desires 
of  the  monarchs  against  these  thrifty  and  industrious  people  added  fuel  to 
the  flames  of  the  popular  passion,  and  even  a  fanatic  zeal  arose  among  the 
Jews  to  perish  as  martyrs  to  their  ancient  religion.  When  we  sum  up  the 
actual  effects  as  well  as  the  aft«r  effects  of  the  black  death,  we  are  appalled 
at  the  magnitude  of  such  a  calamity,  the  like  of  which  the  world  had  never 
seen  before. 

In  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  the  plague  was  generally  difiused 
throughout  Europe,  and  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  a  final 
Occidental  incursion  of  the  plague  took  place.  From  1603  to  1604  over  30,000 
people  perished  in  London  from  the  plague,  and  in  1625  the  mortality  in  that 
city  amounted  to  35,417  persons.  But  the  great  plague  of  London  did  not 
b^in  until  1664.  In  this  plague  the  patient  at  first  became  sensible  of  great 
weariness  and  fatigue,  had  slight  chills,  nausea,  vomiting,  vertigo,  and  pains 
in  the  loins.  The  mental  disturbance  rapidly  increased,  and  stupor  and  de- 
lirium ensued.  The  face  was  alternately  flushed  and  pallid,  and  a  sense  of 
constriction  was  experienced  in  the  region  of  the  heart.  Darting  pains  were 
felt  all  over  the  body,  soon  followed  by  the  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic 
glands,  or  by  the  formation  of  carbuncles  in  various  parts  of  the  body. 
About  the  third  day  the  tongue  became  dry  and  brown,  and  the  gums, 
tongue,  and  teeth  were  covered  with  a  dark  fur,  and  the  excretions  became 
offensive ;  paralysis  intervened ;  ecchymosed  patches  or  stripes  due  to  extra- 
vasation appeared  on  the  skin ;  finally  the  pulse  sank,  the  body  grew  cold 
and  clammy,  delirium  or  coma  seized  the  victim,  and  in  five  or  six  days, 
sometimes  in  two  or  three,  the  painful  struggle  was  at  an  end. 

It  was  supposed  that  the  disease  originated  in  the  Orient  and  was  brought 
to  London  from  Holland.  In  his  "  Journal  of  the  Plague  in  Ix)ndon  "  Defoe 
describes  its  horrors,  and  tells  of  the  dead-cart  which  went  through  the  streets 
gathering  the  victims.  A  few  extracts  from  Pepys's  "  Diary,"  the  evidence  of 
an  eye-witness  and  a  contemporary,  show  the  ghastly  aspects  of  this  terrible 
visitation.  On  August  31st  he  writes  :  "  In  the  City,  this  week,  died  7496, 
and  of  them  6102  died  of  the  plague.  But  it  is  found  that  the  true  number 
of  the  dead  this  week  is  nearer  10,000  ;  partly  from  the  poor  who  cannot  be 
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taken  care  of  through  the  greatness  of  the  number,  and  partly  from  the 
Quakers  and  others  that  will  not  have  any  bell  rung  for  them/^  According 
to  Adams,  John  Evelyn  noted  in  his  "  Kalendarium "  : — "  Sept.  7th. — 
Near  10,000  now  died  weekly ;  however,  I  went  all  along  the  City  and 
suburbs  from  Kent  street  to  St.  James's,  a  dismal  passage,  and  dangerous 
to  see  so  many  coffins  exposed  in  the  streets ;  the  streets  thin  of  people,  the 
shops  shut  up,  and  all  in  silence,  no  one  knowing  whose  turn  might  be  next." 

As  the  cold  weather  came  on  the  plague  diminished  in  intensity  and  the 
people  regained  their  confidence  and  returned  to  the  city.  According  to 
Adams,  *  in  the  first  week  of  March,  1666,  deaths  by  the  plague  had  decreased 
to  42  ;  and  by  the  end  of  the  month  it  was  nearly  extinct  after  carrying  off 
about  100,000  victims.  In  our  days  we  can  hardly  comprehend  the  filthy  hygi- 
enic conditions  under  which  the  people  in  the  cities  lived,  and  it  was  proba- 
bly to  this  fact  that  the  growth  and  perpetuation  of  this  plague  was  due. 

As  to  the  bubonic  plague  recently  raging  in  Camptown,  China,  Mair 
Niles  ^  says  that  it  was  the  same  disease  as  the  great  London  plague,  and 
was  characterized  mainly  by  glandular  enlargement.  It  had  not  appeared 
in  the  Canton  district  for  forty  years  or  more,  though  it  was  endemic  in  Yun- 
nan. In  some  places  it  began  in  the  winter ;  and  as  early  as  Januaiy  she 
herself  found  the  first  case  in  Canton  in  an  infected  house.  In  no  case  was 
direct  contagiousness  found  to  exist.  The  glands  enlarged  twelve  hours  after 
the  fever  began,  and  sometimes  suppurated  in  nonfatal  cases  in  a  short  time. 
Kitasato  has  recently  announced  the  discovery  of  the  specific  cause  of  the 
bubonic  plague. 

Sweating  Sickness. — ^AQcording  to  Hecker,  very  shortly  after  Henry's 
triumphant  march  from  Bosworth  Field,  and  his  entry  into  the  capital  on 
August  8,  1485,  the  sweating  sickness  began  its  ravages  among  the  peo- 
ple of  the  densely  populated  city.  According  to  Lord  Bacon  the  disease  be- 
gan about  September  21st,  and  lasted  to  the  end  of  October,  1485.  The 
physicians  could  do  little  or  nothing  for  the  people,  and  seemed  to  take  no 
account  of  the  clinical  history  of  the  disease, — in  this  respect  not  unlike  the 
Greek  physicians  who  for  four  hundred  years  paid  no  attention  to  small-pox 
because  they  could  find  no  description  of  it  in  the  inunortal  works  of  Galen. 
The  causes  seemed  to  be  uncleanliness,  gluttony,  immoderate  drinking,  and 
also  severe  inundations  leaving  decaying  vegetation.  Kichmond's  army  has 
been  considered  a  factor  in  the  germination  of  the  seeds  of  pestilent  disorder 
which  broke  out  soon  after  in  the  camps  of  Litchfield,  and  on  the  banks  of 
the  Severn. 

Sweating  sickness  was  an  inflammatory  rheumatic  fever,  with  great  dis- 
order of  the  nervous  system,  and  was  characterized  by  a  profuse  and  injuri- 
ous perspiration.  In  the  English  epidemic  the  brain,  meninges,  and  the 
nerves  were  aifected  in  a  peculiar  manner.     The  functions  of  the  pieomo- 
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gastric  nerves  were  violently  disordered  in  this  disease,  as  was  shown  by  the 
oppressed  respiration  and  extreme  anxiety,  with  nausea  and  vomiting, — symp- 
toms to  which  modern  physicians  attach  much  importance.  The  stupor  and 
profound  lethargy  show  that  there  was  an  injur}'  to  the  brain,  to  which,  in 
all  probability,  was  added  a  stagnation  of  black  blood  in  the  torpid  veins. 
Probably  decomposing  blood  gave  rise  to  the  offensive  odor  of  the  person. 
The  function  of  the  lungs  was  considerably  impaired.  The  petechial  fever  in 
Italy  in  1505  was  a  form  of  the  sweating  sickness.  There  were  visitations 
in  1506  and  in  1515  in  England.  In  1517  the  disease  lasted  full  six  months 
and  reached  its  greatest  height  about  six  weeks  after  its  appearance,  but  was 
apparently  limited  to  England.  Meningeal  symptoms  were  characteristic  of 
the  third  visitation  of  the  disease.  In  1528  and  1529  there  was  a  fourth 
visitation  which  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  the  French  Army  before  Naples. 
It  is  said  that  in  1524  a  petechial  fever  carried  off  50,000  people  in  Milan, 
and  |X)ssibly  this  was  the  same  disease.  In  1529  the  disease  had  spread  all 
over  Europe,  attended  with  great  mortality. 

Germany,  France,  and  Italy  were  visited  equally.  The  famine  in  Ger- 
many, at  this  time,  is  described  by  authorities  in  a  tone  of  deep  sym|>athy. 
Swabia,  Lorraine,  Alsace,  and  provinces  on  the  border  of  the  lower  Rhine, 
were  frightfully  affected,  so  that  the  disease  reached  the  same  heights  there  as 
in  France.  In  England  Henry  VIII.  endeavored  to  avoid  the  epidemic  by 
continual  traveling,  until  at  last  he  grew  tired  of  so  unsettled  a  life  and  deter- 
mined to  await  his  destiny  at  Tytynhangar.  It  was  not  the  inhabitants  of 
the  land  alone  who  were  affected,  but  even  fish  and  the  fowls  of  the  air  sick- 
ened. According  to  Schiller,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Freiburg  in  Breisgau, 
dead  birds  were  found  scattered  under  the  trees  with  boils  as  large  as  peas 
under  their  wings, — indicatmg  among  them  a  disease,  and  this  extended  far 
beyond  the  southern  districts  of  the  Rhine.  The  disease  was  undoubtedly  of 
a  miasmatic  infectious  nature,  as  was  j)roved  by  its  rapid  spread  and  the  occa- 
sional absence  of  a  history  of  contagion.  It  was  particularly  favored  in  its 
development  by  high  temperature  and  humidity. 

The  moral  effect  of  the  sweating  sickness,  similar  to  that  of  the  black 
plague,  was  again  to  increase  religious  fanaticism  and  recreate  the  zeal  of 
persecution. 

On  the  15th  of  April,  1551,  there  was  an  outbreak  of  the  fifth  and  last 

epidemic  of  sweating  fever  in  Shrewsburj^,  on  the  Severn.     With  stinking 

mists  it  gradually  spread  all  over  England,  and  on  the  9th  of  July  it  reached 

London.     The   mortality  was   very  considerable.      The   English    residents 

were  particularly  susceptible,  foreigners  being  comparatively  exempt.     The 

epidemic  terminated  about  the  30th   of  September.     Since   that  time  the 

sweating  sickness  has  never  reappeared  in  England  ;  but  in  the  beginning  of 

the  eighteenth  century  a  disease  very  similar  in  symptoms  and  course  broke 

out  in  Picardy,  in  Northern  France.    Toward  the  end  of  the  century  it  spread 
57 
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to  the  South  of  France,  and  since  that  time  has  appeared  epidemically,  195 
distinct  outbreaks  having  been  observed  in  the  course  of  one  hundred  and 
sixtA'-nine  years,  from  1618  to  1787.  The  disease  has  frequently  appeared  in 
Italy  since  1755,  and  in  various  parts  of  Germany  since  1801.  In  Belgium 
it  has  been  observed  in  a  few  places  within  the  present  century  (Roh^). 

Chronologic  Table  of  the  Principal  Plagues. — In  December,  1880, 

H.  P.  Potter,  F.  R.  C.  S.,  published  a  chronologic  table  of  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal plagues  on  record.*  In  comments  on  his  table,  Potter  says  tliat  he  has 
doubtless  included  mention  of  many  plagues  whicli,  although  described  under 
that  name,  are  probably  a  dissimilar  disease,  writers  having  applied  the  terms 
pestilential  and  pestilent  in  a  generic  sense  to  diseases  specifically  different 
It  must  also  be  remembered  that,  in  some  cases,  death  must  have  been  due  to 
famine,  want,  and  privation,  which  are  so  frequently  coexistent  witli  pestilence. 
Following  the  idea  of  Hecker,  the  dancing  manias  Iiave  been  included  in  this 
table. 

TABLE    OF    PLAGUES. 


Date. 


B.C. 
1495, 

1471, 
1490, 
1310, 

1141, 
1190, 

1017, 

790,  . 
738,  . 

710,  . 

694,  . 
671,  . 
545,  . 

694,  . 

480,  . 
476,  . 

46:j,  . 

452,  . 

430,   . 

427,  . 
404,  . 
393  and 

366,  . 
362,   . 


J83, 


LOCALITT. 


{ 


{ 


Egypt, 


MOBTAUTT. 


Desert  of  Paran, 

In  the  wildemefls,   .... 

JEjgfxiA  (island  of),  .... 

Ashdod,  a  place  between  ) 

Guza  and  Joppa,      .    .  j 

Troy  (siege  of), 

Canaan,     \ 

Rome, 

Kome, , 

Rome, , 


14,000 


{ 


Rkmakks. 


Velitrae,    .    .    .    , 

Jerusalem,     .    .    . 

Army  of  Xerxes, 
Spain,     .    .    .    .    , 
Rome,    .    .    .    .    , 


\ 


Rome, 
Athens, 


\ 


...    -^ 
...    { 

70,000      f 
in  three  days,  ( 


185,000     I 

...         f 

...        \ 

Depopulated,  . 

One-third    of) 

inhabitants,  / 

150,000 


Half   the   iuO 
habitants,     i 


Daring  the  reign  of  Pharaoh, 
King  of  Egypt,  A.M.  2509.— 
Exodus  xiL 

•  •      • 

Numbers  xi. 

Ovid's  Metam.,  lib.  vii. 

Among  the  Philistines,  1  Sam.  y. 

and  vi. 
In  the  Grecian  camp.  Homer's 

Iliad,  lib.  i. 
In  the  time  of  David,  2  Sam. 

xxiv. 

•  •       • 

Plutarch's  Life  of  Romulus. 
Assyrian  armies  at  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem. 

Described  by  Livy. 

Small  town  near  Rome. 


Spain  (from  Egypt),    .    .    . 

Carthage, 

Gaul  and  Rome  (armies  \ 

of) ) 

Rome 

Murviedro  (Sicily),     .    .    . 


! 


Livy,  iii.,  6. 

Livy,  iii.,  32. 

Continued  without  interruption 
for  live  years.  — Thucydides. 
ii.,  48. 


•       •       *  •       •       • 

Depopulated,  .    Justin,  xix.,  2;  Diod.  Sic,  xiiL 


10,000  daily,    .     Livy,  vii.,  1 ;  Short,  On  Air. 


•  Jour.  Statis.  Soc.  Lond.,  Dec.,  1880. 
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Datk. 


I 


} 


B.C. 

346,  . 
332,  . 
296,  . 
291,  . 
237,  . 

218,  . 

216,  . 

213,  . 

206,  . 
182-177, 
144,  . 
140,  . 
134  and  f 
130,  \ 
126,  .... 
•    •    • 

05I,       •     •     .     • 

o8,     .... 

Vv,  •       ■       ■       . 

A.D. 

68 

114,  .  .  .  . 
187,  .... 
loo,  .... 
175  and 

178, 
252,  .  . 
262,  .  . 
310,  .  . 
325,  .  . 
365-394, 
400,  .  . 
450-67  and  \ 
473,  / 
oo«&,  •  .  .  . 
517,  .... 
o^^,   .... 


Locality. 


{ 


565-610 


•  •{ 


&«lu,  >  •  •  . 
654,  .... 
664,  .... 
665-683,  .  . 
696,  .... 
703  and  \ 
713,/ 
717,  724, 
and  729, 


732, 

740, 

762, 
853, 
896, 
937, 
940, 


Rome, 

Cadiz, 

Carthaginian  armies,  .   .   . 

Carthage, 

Carthaginian  and  Roman  ) 

armies, j 

Capna, 

Rome  and  all  Italy,    .   .   . 

Rome, 

Rome, 

Italy,    

Numidia, 

Seacoost  of  Carthage,     .   . 

Roman  armies, 

Rome  (people  in),    .... 
Spain, 

Rome, 

Wales, 

Rome  and  Italy,  ..'... 
Arabia, 

Rome, 

Alexandria, 

Rome, 

England, 

Britain,      

Italy  and  Syria, 

Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe,  . 

Rome, 

Scotland, 

Palestine, 

France, 

Especially  France,  Ger-l 
many,  and  Italy,     .    .  J 

Rome, 

Constantinople, 

South  Britain, 

England, 

Constantinople, 

Scotland, 

Constantinople, 

Norwich  in  England,  and  1 
Syria, / 

Various  parts  of  Europe) 
and  the  East,    .    .   .    .  j 

Wales.     In  Chichester,  .    . 

Scotland, 

Gaul,  Germany,  and  Italy, 

England, 

North  of  Europe,     .... 


MORTAUTT. 


{ 


800,000 

200,000 

10,000 

30,000 


} 


45,000 


•       •      • 


•       •       • 


{ 


5,000  daily, 
40,000 


71 


719 


{ 


•    •    • 


30,000 


.    •    • 


34,000 


Bemabks. 


Livy. 


On  their  route  to  besiege  Tagon- 
tnm. 


Before  Syracuse,  Livy,  xxv. 
Livy,  xli.,  21, 


Orosius,  lib.  v. 


*   •   • 


?  Leprosy. 


Tacitus  Annals,  xv. 
Orosius,  lib.  vii. 


Zonaras,  lib.  xiL 


Nicephorus,  xiii. 


?  Dysentery. 

A  plague  raging,  with  intermiA- 
sions,  in  most  parts  of  the 
world. — Niceph.,  xvii. 


With  intermissions. 


Raged  for  260  yean. 


•      •       • 


Affecting  chiefly  the  cattle. 
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TABLE  OF  PLAGUES.— am/inu€(f. 


Datk. 


A.D. 

1005, 
1012-25 


>■{ 


1027,  .  .  . 

1029-31   \ 
and  1033,  j 

1064,  .  .  . 

1068,  .  .  . 
1075,  .  .  . 
1096-1111,  . 
1120,  .  .  . 
112ft-28,  \ 
1133-46,  / 
1172,  .  .  . 
1183,  .  .  . 
1193-96,  \ 
1200-1201,  / 

1217,  . 

1235,  . 
1237,  . 

1278,  . 

1283,  . 
1335,  . 


{ 


1345,  . 

1346,  . 

1347,  . 


1348,  . 
1350-51, 
1352,  . 

1355,  . 


1363,  .  .  . 

1«jOO,   .  ,  . 

1368-70,  .  . 
1371,  .  .  . 

1372, 

1374, 

1379, 
1383, 
1384, 
1387, 

1391, 


■  { 

■  { 


•  { 


Locality. 


{ 


England  and  other  parts  1 
of  Europe, J 


England  and  Oanl,     .    .   . 

Saracen  army, -J 

York  and  Durham,     .   .   . 

Constantinople, 

Europe  (various  parts),  .   . 
Various  parts  of  the  globe, 

England, 

England, 

England  and  Rome,    .   .   . 

England, 


Damietta, 

London, 
Egypt,    . 
Utrecht, 

Spain,     . 

England, 


{ 


Spain,   and    spread  over 
the  whole  world,      .    . 

Florence, 

London,     

Venice,      

Lubeck, 

Spain, 

Sy  ria,  Greece,  Italy,  Cyprus, 

Ireland, 

China, 

London,     ......... 

Florence, 

Norwich, 

Yarmouth, 

Spain, 

Cologne, 

England  and  Ireland,     .    . 

Barcelona, 

Germany,  Egypt,  Greece,  ) 

and  all  the  East, .    .    .  j 
Holland,    France,    and\ 

Rhenish  provinces,  .    .  J 

England, 

Seville, 

Mallorca, 

Portugal, 

England,  York,  and  Nor-  \ 

folk  especially,     .    .    .  / 


Mortality. 


Half  the  hu- 
man race 


:■} 


...  { 


Many    thou-  I 
sands,    .    .    ( 


Bemarks. 


Only  3  persons  ) 
out  of  70,000  \ 
survived,    .  J 
20,000 

:::  { 


4,000 


{ 


Great  mortality, 
Leaving 
scarcely  a 
quarter  of  the 
human  race, 
60,000 
50,000 
100,000 
90,000 
200,000 


900,000 
50,000 

100,000 

37,104 

7,502 


20,000 


Lubeck,  90,000 


{ 


Emperor  Otho^s  army. 
Raged  for  three  years. 

With  intermissions. 

Convulsive  disease ;  dance  of  St 
Vitus. 


Marching  to  invade  Rome ;  raged 
for  two  years. 


Lasted  272  years. 
?  Dysentery. 


.   .   • 


.    •    • 


Dancing  disease  among  the  chil- 
dren. 

Dancing  mania. 

King  Philip  of  France  invaded 
Spain  with  20,000  infantiy  and 
8,600  cavalry. 


Interred  in  one 


graveyard, 


Dancing  disease  of  St  Vitas  or 
St.  John. 
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TABLE  OF  PLAGUES.— Omimued. 


Datx. 


A.D. 

1394,  .  , 

1401,  .  . 

1410,  .  . 

1418,  .  . 

1429,  .  . 

1439,  .  . 

■{ 

1450,  .  . 

•{ 

1465,  .  . 

1468,  .  . 

1482,  . 

1485,  .  , 

1488,  . 

1489,  . 

1493,  .  . 

1495,  . 

1499,  . 

1529,  .  . 

1530,  .  . 

1535,  . 

1537-39,  . 

1541,  .  . 

1543,  .  , 

1547,  .  , 

■{ 

1556,  .  . 

»   • 

1558,  .  . 

1562,  .  . 

■ 

1564,  .  , 

I 

1565,  . 

1566,  . 

1570,  . 

1572,  .  . 

1574,  .  . 

1579,  . 

•  •  • 

158(>-81,* . 

I   • 

1582,  . 

p   • 

1585-86,  . 

•{ 

1589,  . 

V 

1590,  . 

t   • 

1593,  . 

■   • 

1600-1602 

1  • 

1603,  *.* 

•   • 

1606,  "." 

•   • 

1609,  . 

•   • 

1610,  . 

•   • 

1613,  . 

•  { 

1616,  . 

■  { 

Locality. 


Spain, 

London, 

Seville, 

Strasbnrg,      

Barcelona, 

Haescar  in  the  kingdom  ) 

of  Aragon, J 

Italy,  Gkiul,  Germany,  \ 

and  Spain, j 

Italy,      

Parma, 

France, 

Seville, 

Andalusia, 

Barcelona, 

Mallorca, 

Saragossa,      

Britain, 

England, 

Germany, 

Cork  and  Dresden,  .... 

England, 

Constantinople, 

Metz, 

England,    Holland,    and  1 

Germany, J 

Spain, 

Morcia,      ....... 

London  and  most  of  thel 

principal  cities  of  En-  j- 

rope, J 

Barcelona, 

Lyons, 

"  Morbus  Hangaricns,'' 

Spain, 

Dresden, 

Spain  and  Italy, 

Rome, 

Lnbeck, 

Hamburg, 

Cairo  and  the  East,  .  .  . 
Spain,  especially  Cadiz,  . 
Narva  and  Revel,  in  Li-1 

Yonia, / 

Seville, 

Dresden, 

Malta, I 

Muscovy, 

Livonia, 

London, 

Paris,      

Throughout  Europe,   .   .   . 

Seville, 

Granada, 

Constantinople, 

France  and  Constantino- i 

pie, i 

Grermany,     Denmark, 1 

Egypt,  and  Levant,    .  / 


MOBTALITY. 


RSMABKa. 


30,000 


London 


{ 


30,000, 


SaragoaBa,10,000 


4,000 

8,000 

3,000 

500,000 


Revel,  6,000 


)bin  ) 
n  and  V 
dn,        j 


70,000  in 
Lisbon 
Spain, 
500,000 
30,000 
36,000 
2,000  weekly. 


20it)*,o6o 


Dancing  disease. 


** Sweating   sickness''  in  Eng- 
land. 


•       •       • 


Spread  to  Brabant,  Flanders,  etc. 
Sweating  sickness. 


Spotted  fever. 
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1644, 
1640, 
1653, 


JB73. 
1675, 
1677, 
167B, 
1691, 
1696, 
1705, 
1710, 


1736, 
1740, 
1743, 

1751, 


17,'51-60,  . 
17fil, 
17l{2, 
1783, 


1769, 
1T70, 


Tbrougbont  Euglanct, 

Dresden, 

Leydcn  and  Ninegneu,  . 


M08I»W,      .    . 

liiga.  .    .   .    . 
Aniaterdam, . 

Naples,  .    .   . 


Nenpolitan  tetritories,    , 

En(;liiu<i, 

Aiiisterdnm 

Londou 

Sptkin 


Malta, 

'in  BOd  CbrthBgens, 

Gi^riuatij, 

QermoDy 

SpoiD, 

Ceuta, 

CopeoiiageD, 


SWkhoIni, 

Marscillen. 

VioiiDn,  Hanj^ry,  and  in  \ 
tile  Euat, J 

London, < 


Egj-pt,    . 
Ireland, 


Coidova, 


IreLind  and  France,    .    .  i 

Curtbngena,      
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Small-pox. — From  certain  Chinese  records  it  appears  that  small-pox,  or 
a  disease  with  similar  symptoms,  was  known  in  China  before  the  Christian 
era,  and  it  was  supposed  to  have  been  known  at  a  very  early  period  in  India. 
Most  likely  it  was  introduced  into  Europe  in  the  second  century  by  a  Roman 
army  returning  from  Asia.  Before  the  sixth  century,  the  terrible  century  of 
the  great  plague,  there  seem  to  be  no  records  of  small-pox  or  other  eruptive 
fevers.  Neither  Hippocrates,  Galen,  nor  the  Greek  physicians  who  practised 
at  Rome,  mention  small-pox,  although  it  is  now  believed  that  the  Emperor 
Marcus  Aurelius  died  of  this  disease.  According  to  Dupouy,  the  first  docu- 
ment mentioning  variola  was  in  570  A.  D.,  by  Marius,  a  scholar  of  Avenches, 
in  Switzerland.  (^^Anno  S70,  rnorbus  validus  cum  profluvio  ventrisy  et  variola^ 
Italiam  GaUiamque  vaMe  affecit.'^)  Ten  years  later  Gregory  of  Tours  describes 
an  epidemic  with  all  the  symptoms  of  small-pox  in  the  fifth  reign  of 
King  Childebert  (580);  it  started  in  the  region  of  Auvergne,  which  was 
inundated  by  a  great  flood  ;  he  also  describes  a  similar  epidemic  in  Touraine 
in  582.  Rhazes,  or  as  the  Arabs  call  him,  Abu  Beer  Mohammed  Ibn 
Zacariyd  Ar-Razi,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  ninth  century  wrote  a  most  cele- 
brated work  on  small-pox  and  measles,  which  is  the  earliest  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  these  diseases,  although  Rhazes  himself  mentions  several  writers  who 
had  previously  described  them,  and  who  had  formulated  rules  for  their  cure. 
He  explained  these  diseases  by  the  theory  of  fermentation,  and  recommended 
the  cooling  treatment.  Adams  remarks  that  although  it  is  probable  that 
small-pox  existed  for  ages  in  Hindoostan  and  China,  being  completely  isolated 
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in  those  countries  from  the  European  world,  it  was  not  introduced  into  the 
West  until  the  close  of  the  seventh  century.  Imported  into  Egypt  by  the 
Arabians,  it  followed  in  the  tracks  of  their  conquests,  and  was  in  this  way 
propagated  over  Europe.  The  foregoing  statement  disagrees  with  Dupouy 
and  others.  It  is  well  known  tliat  small-pox  was  prevalent  in  Europe  before 
Rhazes's  description  of  it,  and  after  the  Crusades  it  spread  over  Central  and 
Western  Europe,  but  did  not  extend  to  the  northern  countries  until  some  years 
later.  In  1507  the  Spaniards  introduced  it  into  San  Domingo,  and  in  1510 
into  Mexico,  where  it  proved  a  more  fatal  scourge  than  the  swords  of  Cortez 
and  his  followers,  for  according  to  Robertson  it  swept  away  in  Mexico  three 
millions  and  a  half  of  people.  In  1707  it  appeared  in  Iceland,  and  carried 
off  more  than  one-fourth  of  its  inliabitants ;  in  1 733,  according  to  Collinson, 
it  almost  depopulated  Greenland.  The  Samoyeds,  Ostiaks,  and  other  natives 
of  Eastern  Siberia,  liave  frequently  suffered  from  devastating  epidemics.  In 
Kamchatka  the  disease  was  intn)duced  in  1767,  and  many  villages  were 
completely  depopulated.  According  to  Moore,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  nearly  one-fourteenth  of  the  population  died  from  small-pox 
in  England,  and  at  the  end  of  the  centurj'  the  number  of  the  victims  had  in- 
creased to  one-tenth.  In  the  last  century  the  statement  was  made  in  England 
that  one  person  in  every  three  was  badly  pock-marked.  The  mortality  of  the 
disease  at  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  about  three  to  every 
thousand  inhabitants  annually.  India  has  always  been  a  fertile  ground  for 
the  development  of  small-pox,  and  according  to  Roh6 "  the  mortality 
from  small-pox  has  been  exceedingly  great  for  the  past  twenty  years. 
From  1866  to  1869,  140,000  persons  died  in  the  Presidencies  of  Bombay 
and  Calcutta,  and  several  years  later,  from  1873  to  1876,  700,000  died  from 
this  disease.  China,  Japan,  and  the  neighboring  countries  are  frequently 
visited  with  small-pox,  and  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of  Corea  are  said  to 
bear  evidences  of  the  disease.  In  the  Marquesas  Islands  one-fourth  of  the 
inhabitants  had  fallen  victims  to  the  disease  since  1863.  It  was  first  intro- 
duced into  the  Sandwich  Islands  in  1853,  and  it  then  carried  off  eight  per  cent 
of  the  natives.  Australia,  Tasmania,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Fiji  Archi- 
pelago have  to  the  present  day  remained  exempt  from  small-pox  ;  although 
it  has  been  carried  to  Australia  in  vessels,  rigorous  quarantine  methods  have 
promptly  cheeked  it.  On  the  American  continent  it  was  believed  that  small- 
pox was  unknown  until  the  conquest  of  Mexico.  It  has  been  spread  through 
various  channels  to  nearly  all  the  Indian  tribes  of  both  North  and  South 
America,  and  among  these  primitive  people,  unprotected  by  inoculation  or 
vaccination,  its  ravages  have  been  frightful. 

That  small-pox — a  disease  so  general  and  so  fatal  at  one  time — has,  through 
the  ingenuity  of  man,  in  civilized  communities  at  least,  become  almost  extinct, 
is  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  medicine. 

a  "  Text-Book  of  Hygiene,"  Phila.,  1890. 
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Inoculation  was  known  in  Europe  about  1700,  and  in  1717  the  famous 
letter  of  Lady  Montagu  from  Adrianople  was  issued,  containing  in  part  the 
following  statements  : — 

"  The  small-pox,  so  fatal  and  so  general  amongst  us,  is  here  entirely  harm- 
less, by  the  invention  of  ingrafting,  which  is  the  term  they  give  it  There 
is  a  set  of  old  women  who  make  it  their  business  to  perform  the  operation 
every  autumn  in  the  month  of  September,  when  the  great  heat  is  abated. 
People  send  to  one  another  to  know  if  any  of  their  family  has  a  mind  to 
have  the  small-pox  ;  they  make  parties  for  this  purpose,  and  when  they  are 
met,  the  old  woman  comes  with  a  nut-shell  full  of  the  matter  of  the  best  sort 
of  small-pox,  and  asks  what  vein  you  please  to  have  opened.  She  immedi- 
ately rips  open  that  you  offer  her  with  a  large  needle,  and  puts  into  the 
vein  as  much  matter  as  can  lie  upon  the  head  of  her  needle,  and  after  that 
binds  up  the  little  wound  with  a  hollow  shell,  and  in  this  manner  opens  four 
or  five  veins." 

Soon  after  this  letter  Lady  Montagu  had  her  son  inoculated  in  Turkey, 
and  four  years  later  her  daughter  was  to  be  the  first  subject  inoculated  in 
England.  She  made  rapid  progress  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the 
medical  profession,  and  the  ignorance  and  credulity  of  the  public.  The  clergy 
vituperated  her  for  the  impiety  of  seeking  to  control  the  designs  of  Provi- 
dence. Preaching  in  1722,  the  Rev.  Edward  Massey,  for  example,  affirmed 
that  Job's  distemper  was  confluent  small-pox,  and  that  he  had  been  in- 
oculated by  the  Devil.  Lady  Montagu,  however,  gained  many  supporters 
among  the  higher  classes.  In  1721  Mead  was  requested  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales  to  superintend  the  inoculation  of  some  condemned  criminals,  the 
Prince  intending  afterward  to  continue  the  practice  in  his  own  family  ;  the 
experiment  was  entirely  successful,  and  the  individuals  on  whom  it  was  made 
afterward  received  their  liberty  (Adams). 

According  to  Roh6,  inoculation  was  introduced  into  this  country  in  1721 
by  Dr.  Zabdiel  Boylston  of  Boston,  who  had  his  attention  directed  to  the 
practice  by  Cotton  Mather,  the  eminent  divine.  During  1721  and  1722 
286  persons  were  inoculated  by  Boylston  and  others  in  Massachusetts,  and 
six  died.  These  fatal  results  rendered  the  practice  unpopular,  and  at  one 
time  the  inoculation  hospital  in  Boston  was  closed  by  order  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. Toward  the  end  of  the  century  an  inoculating  hospital  was  again 
opened  in  that  city. 

Early  in  the  eighteenth  century  inoculation  was  extensively  practised  by 
Dr.  Adam  Thomson  of  Maryland,  who  was  instrumental  in  spreading  a 
knowledge  of  the  practice  throughout  the  Middle  States. 

Despite  inoculation,  as  we  have  already  seen,  during  the  eighteenth  century 
the  mortality  from  small-pox  increased.  The  disadvantage  of  inoculation  was 
that  the  person  inoculated  was  affected  with  a  mild  form  of  small-pox,  which, 
however,  was  contagious,  and  led  to  a  virulent  form  in  uninoculated  persons. 
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As  universal  inoculation  was  manifestly  impracticable,  any  half-way  measure 
was  decidedly  disadvantageous,  and  it  was  not  until  vaccination  from  cow-pox 
was  instituted  that  the  first  decided  check  on  the  ravages  of  small-pox  was 
made. 

Vaccination  was  almost  solely  due  to  the  persistent  efforts  of  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Jenner,  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  John  Hunter,  bom  May  17,  1749. 

In  his  comments  on  the  life  of  Edward  Jenner,  Adams,  in  "  The  Heal- 
ing Art,"  has  graphically  described  his  first  efforts  to  institute  vaccination,  as 
follows  :  "  To  the  ravages  of  small-pox,  and  the  possibility  of  finding  some 
preventive  Jenner  had  long  given  his  attention.  It  is  likely  enough  that  his 
thoughts  were  inclined  in  this  direction  by  the  remembrance  of  the  sufferings 
inflicted  upon  himself  by  the  process  of  inoculation.  Through  six  weeks 
that  process  lingered.  He  was  bled,  purged,  and  put  on  a  low  diet,  until 
*  this  barbarism  of  human  veterinary  practice '  had  reduce<i  him  to  a  skeleton. 
He  was  then  exposed  to  the  contagion  of  the  small-pox.  Happily,  he  had 
but  a  mild  attack  ;  yet  the  disease  itself  and  the  inoculating  operations,  were 
probably  the  causes  of  the  excessive  sensitiveness  which  afflicted  him  through 
life. 

"  When  Jenner  was  acting  as  a  surgeon's  articled  pupil  at  Sudbury,  a  young 
countrywoman  applied  to  him  for  advice.  In  her  presence  some  chance 
allusion  was  made  to  the  universal  disease,  on  which  she  remarked  :  *  I  shall 
never  take  it,  for  I  have  had  the  cow-pox.^  The  remark  induced  him  to 
make  inquiries  ;  and  he  found  that  a  pustular  eruption,  derived  from  infec- 
tion, appeared  on  the  hands  of  milkers,  communicated  from  the  teats  of  cows 
similarly  disordered  ;  this  eruption  was  regarded  as  a  safeguard  against 
small-pox.  The  subject  occupied  his  mind  so  much  that  he  frequently  men- 
tioned it  to  John  Hunter  and  the  great  surgeon  occasionally  alluded  to  it 
in  his  lectures,  but  never  seems  to  have  adopted  Jenner^s  idea  that  it  might 
suggest  some  efficacious  substitute  for  inoculation.  Jenner,  however,  con- 
tinned  his  inquiries,  and  in  1780  he  confided  to  his  friend,  Edward  Gardner, 
his  hope  and  prayer  that  it  might  be  his  work  in  life  to  extirpate  small- 
pox by  the  mode  of  treatment  now  so  familiar  under  the  name  of  vaccina- 
tion. 

*^  At  the  meetings  of  the  Alveston  and  Radborough  Medical  Clubs,  of 
both  of  which  Jenner  was  a  member,  he  so  frequently  enlarged  upon  his 
favorite  theme,  and  so  repeatedly  insisted  upon  the  value  of  cow^-pox  as  a 
prophylactic,  that  he  was  denounced  as  a  nuisance,  and  in  a  jest  it  was  even 
proposed  that  if  the  orator  further  sinned,  he  should  then  and  tliere  be  ex- 
pelled. Nowhere  could  the  prophet  find  a  disciple  and  enforce  tlie  lesson 
upon  the  ignorant ;  like  most  benefactors  of  mankind  he  had  to  do  his  work 
unaided.  Patiently  and  perse veringly  he  pushed  forward  his  investigations. 
The  aim  he  had  in  view  was  too  great  for  ridicule  to  daunt,  or  indifference  to 
discourage  him.     When  he  surveyed  the  mental  and  physical  agony  inflicted 
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by  the  disease^  and  the  thought  occurred  to  him  that  he  was  on  the  point  of 
finding  a  sure  and  certain  remedy,  his  benevolent  heart  overflowed  with  un- 
selfish gladness.  No  feeling  of  personal  ambition,  no  hope  or  desire  of  fame, 
sullied  the  purity  of  his  noble  philantliropy.  *  While  the  vaccine  discovery 
was  progressive,'  he  writes,  *  the  joy  at  the  prospect  before  me  of  being  the 
instrument  destined  to  take  away  from  the  world  one  of  its  greatest  calami- 
ties, blended  with  the  fond  hope  of  enjoying  independence,  and  domestic 
peace  and  happiness,  were  often  so  excessive,  that,  in  pursuing  my  favorite 
subject  among  the  meadows,  I  have  sometimes  found  myself  in  a  kind  of 
reverie.  It  is  pleasant  to  recollect  that  those  reflections  always  ended  in 
devout  acknowledgments  to  that  Being  from  whom  this  and  all  other  blessings 
flow/  At  last  an  opportunity  occurred  of  putting  hLs  theory  to  the  test.  On 
the  14th  day  of  May,  1796, — the  day  marks  an  epoch  in  the  Healing  Art,  and 
is  not  less  worthy  of  being  kept  as  a  national  thanksgiving  than  the  day  of 
Waterloo — the  cow-pox  matter  or  pus  was  taken  from  the  hand  of  one  Sarah 
Holmes,  who  had  been  infected  from  her  master's  cows,  and  was  inserted  by 
two  superficial  incisions  into  the  arms  of  James  Phipps,  a  healthy  boy  of 
about  eight  years  of  age.  The  cow-pox  ran  its  ordinary  course  without  any 
injurious  effect,  and  the  boy  was  afterward  inoculated  for  the  small-pox, — hap- 
pily in  vain.  The  protection  was  complete ;  and  Jenner  thenceforward 
pursued  his  experiments  with  redoubled  ardor.  His  first  summary  of  them, 
after  having  been  examined  and  approved  by  several  friends,  appeared  under 
the  title  of  *  An  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  and  Effects  of  the  Variolse  Vac- 
cinfiB,'  in  June,  1798.  In  this  important  work  he  announced  the  security 
against  the  small-pox  afforded  by  the  true  cow-pox,  and  proceeded  to  trace  the 
origin  of  that  disease  in  the  cow  to  a  similar  affection  of  the  horse's  heel." 

This  publication  produced  a  great  sensation  in  the  medical  world,  and 
vaccination  spread  so  rapidly  that  in  the  following  summer  Jenner  had  the 
indorsement  of  the  majority  of  the  leading  surgeons  of  London.  Vaccination 
was  soon  introduced  into  France,  where  Napoleon  gave  another  proof  of  his 
fiir-reaching  sagacity  by  his  immediate  recognition  of  the  importance  of  vac- 
cination. It  was  then  spread  all  over  the  continent;  and  in  1800  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin Waterhouse  of  Boston  introduced  it  into  America ;  in  1801,  with  his 
sons-in-law.  President  Jefferson  vaccinated  in  their  own  families  and  those 
of  their  friends  nearly  200  persons.  Quinan  *  has  shown  that  vaccination 
was  introduced  into  Maryland  at  least  simultaneously  with  its  introduction 
into  Massachusetts.  De  Curco  introduced  vaccination  into  Vienna,  where  its 
beneficial  results  were  displayed  on  a  striking  scale  ;  previously  the  average 
annual  mortality  had  been  about  835  ;  the  number  now  fell  to  164  in  1801, 
61  in  1802,  and  27  in  1803.  Afl^r  the  introduction  of  vaccination  in 
England  the  mortality  was  reduced  from  nearly  3000  per  million  inhabitants 
annually  to  310  per  million  annually.     During  the  small-pox  epidemic  in 

»  510,  June  23  and  30,  1883. 
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\    London  in  1863,  Seaton  and  Buchanan  examined  over  50,000  school  chil- 

y  dren,  and  among  every  thousand  without  evidences  of  vaccination  they 
found  360  with  the  scars  of  small-pox,  while  of  every  thousand  presenting 
I  some  evidence  of  vaccination,  only  1.78  had  any  such  traces  of  small-pox  to 
exhibitTr^  Where  vaccination  has  been  rendered  compulsory,  the  results  are 
surprising.  In  1874  a  law  was  established  in  Prussia  that  every  child  that 
had  not  already  had  small-pox  must  be  vaccinated  in  the  first  year  .of  its  life, 
and  every  pupil  in  a  private  or  public  institution  must  be  revaccinated  during 
the  year  in  which  his  or  her  twelfth  birthday  occurs.  This  law  virtually 
stamped  small-pox  out  of  existence ;  and  according  to  Frolich  *  not  a  single 
death  from  small-pox  occurred  in  the  German  army  between  1874  and  1882. 
Notwithstanding  the  arguments  advanced  in  this  latter  day  against  vaccina- 
tion, the  remembrance  of  a  few  important  statistic  facts  is  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  fully  appreciate  the  blessing  which  Jenner  conferred  upon  humanity. 
In  the  last  century,  besides  the  enormous  mortality  of  small-pox  (it  was  com- 
puted that,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  2,000,000  victims  perished  in 
Russia  from  small-pox),  the  marks  of  affliction,  blindness,  deafness,  etc.,  were 
plain  in  at  least  one  member  of  every  family. 

Asiatic  cholera  probably  originated  centuries  ago  in  India,  where  it  is  now 
endemic  and  rages  to  such  an  extent  as  to  destroy  750,000  inhabitants  in  the 
space  of  five  years.    There  is  questionable  evidence  of  the  existence  of  cholera  to 
be  found  in  the  writings  of  some  of  the  classic  Grecian  and  Indian  authors, 
almost  as  far  back  as  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.     In  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  travelers  in  the  East  gave  accounts  of  this  disease. 
Sonnerat,  a  French  traveler,  describes  a  pestilence  having  all  the  characteristics 
of  Asiatic  cholera  which  prevailed  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pondicherry  and 
the  Coromandel  coast  from  1768  to  1769,  and  which,  within  a  year,  carried 
off  60,000  of  those  attacked.    According  to  Roh6,  Jasper  Correa,  an  oflScer 
in  Vasco  da  Gama's  expedition  to  Calicut,  states  that  Zamorin,  the  chief  of 
Calicut,  lost  20,000  troops  by  the  disease.     Although  cholera  has  frequently 
extended  to  Europe  and  America,  its  ravages   have  never  been  nearly  as 
extensive  as  in  the  Oriental  outbreaks.     An  excellent  short  historic  sketch 
of  the  epidemics  of  the  cholera  observed  beyond  the  borders  of  India  has 
been  given  by  Roh^.^      In  1817  cholera  crossed  the  boundaries  of  India, 
advancing  southeasterly  to  Ceylon,  and  westerly  to  Mauritius,  reaching  the 
African  coast  in  1820.     In  the  following  two  years  it  devastated  the  Chinese 
Empire  and  invaded  Japan,  appearing  at  the  port  of  Nagasaki  in  1822.    It 
advanced  into  Asiatic  Russia,  and  api>eared  as  far  east  as  St.  Petersburg  in 
1830,  from  whence  it  spread  north  to  Finland.     In  1831  it  passed  through 
Germany,  invading  France  and  the  western  borders  of  Europe,  entering  the 
British  Isles  in  1832,  and  crossing  the  Atlantic  Ocean  for  the  first  time, 
appeared  in  Canada,  having  been  carried  thence  by  some  Irish  emigrants. 

a  "  Militar-Medicin,"  p.  461.  b  Loc  cit.,  p.  315. 
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From  Canada  it  directly  made  its  way  to  the  United  States  by  way  of 
Detroit  In  the  same  year  (1832)  it  appeared  in  New  York  and  rapidly 
spread  along  the  Atlantic  coast. 

"During  the  winter  of  1832  it  appeared  at  New  Orleans,  and  passed 
thence  up  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Extending  into  the  Indian  country,  caus- 
ing sad  havoc  among  the  aborigines,  it  advanced  westward  until  its  further 
progress  was  stayed  by  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  1834  it  reap- 
peared on  the  east  coast  of  the  United  States,  but  did  not  gain  much  headway, 
and  in  the  following  year  New  Orleans  was  again  invaded  by  way  of  Cuba. 
It  was  again  imported  into  Mexico  in  1833.  In  1835  it  appeared  for  the 
first  time  in  South  America,  being  restricted,  however,  to  a  mild  epidemic  on 
the  Guiana  coast. 

"  In  1846  the  disease  again  advanced  beyond  its  natural  confines,  reach- 
ing Europe  by  way  of  Turkey,  in  1848.  In  the  autumn  of  this  year  it  also 
appeared  in  Great  Britain,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Sweden,  and  the  United 
States,  entering  by  way  of  New  York  and  New  Orleans.  In  the  succeeding 
two  years  the  entire  extent  of  country  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  was 
invaded.  During  1851  and  1852  the  disease  was  frequently  imported  by 
emigrants,  who  were  annually  arriving  in  great  numbers  from  the  various 
infected  countries  of  Europe.  In  1853  and  1854  cholera  again  prevailed 
extensively  in  this  country,  being,  however,  traceable  to  renewed  importation 
'  of  infected  material  from  abroad.  In  the  following  two  years  it  also  broke 
out  in  numerous  South  American  States,  where  it  prevailed  at  intervals  until 
1863.  Hardly  had  this  third  great  pandemic  come  to  an  end  before  the 
disease  again  advanced  from  the  Granges,  spreading  throughout  India,  and 
extending  to  China,  Japan,  and  the  East  Indian  Archipelago,  during  the  years 
1863  to  1865.  In  the  latter  year  it  reached  Europe  by  way  of  Malta  and 
Marseilles.  It  rapidly  spread  over  the  Continent,  and  in  1866  was  imported 
into  this  country  by  way  of  Halifax,  New  York,  and  New  Orleans.  This 
epidemic  prevailed  extensively  in  the  Western  States,  but  produced  only 
slight  ravages  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  being  kept  in  check  by  appropriate 
sanitary  measures.  In  the  same  year  (1866)  the  disease  was  also  carried 
to  South  America,  and  invaded  for  the  first  time  the  states  bordering  on 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata  and  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  Continent. 

"  Cholera  never  entirely  disappeared  in  Russia  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  sixth  decade,  and  in  1870  it  again  broke  out  with  violence,  carrying  off  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  the  inhabitants  before  dying  out  in  1873.  It  spread 
from  Russia  into  Germany  and  France  and  was  imported,  in  1873,  into  this 
country,  entering  by  way  of  New  Orleans  and  extending  up  the  Mississippi 
Valley.  None  of  the  Atlantic  coast  cities  suffered  from  this  epidemic  in 
1873,  and  since  that  year  the  United  States  has  been  entirely  free  from  the 
disease,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  imported  cases  in  New  York  harbor  in 
1887 "(and  in  1893). 
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In  1883  an  epidemic  of  cholera  raged  in  Egypt  and  8pread  to  many  of  tlie 
Mediterranean  ports,  and  reappeared  in  1885  with  renewed  violence.  In  Spain 
alone  during  this  latter  epidemic  the  total  number  of  cases  was  over  one-third 
of  a  million,  with  nearly  120,000  deaths.  In  1886  cholera  caused  at  least 
100,000  deaths  in  Japan.  In  the  latter  part  of  1886  cholera  was  carried  from 
Genoa  to  Buenos  Ay  res,  and  crossing  the  Andean  range  invaded  the  Pacific 
coast  for  a  second  time.  In  Chili  alone  there  were  over  10,000  deaths  from 
cholera  in  the  first  six  montlis  of  1887.  Since  then  the  entire  Western  hemi- 
sphere has  been  virtually  free  from  the  disease. 

In  1889  there  was  an  epidemic  of  cholera  in  the  Orient ;  and  in  1892 
and  1893  it  broke  out  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  invading  all 
the  lines  of  commerce  of  Europe,  Hamburg  in  the  North  and  Marseilles  in  the 
South  being  especially  affected.  In  the  summer  of  1893  a  few  cases  ap- 
peare<l  in  New  York  Bay  and  several  in  New  York  city,  but  rigorous  quar- 
antine methods  prevented  any  further  spread. 

Tjrphus  fever  is  now  a  rare  disease,  and  epidemics  are  quite  infrequent 
It  has  long  been  known  under  the  names  of  hospital-fever,  spotted-fever, 
jail-fever,  camp-fever,  and  ship-fever,  and  has  been  the  regular  associate 
of  Huch  socMul  disturbances  as  overcrowding,  excesses,  famine,  and  war.  For 
the  past  eight  centuries  epidemics  of  typhus  have  from  time  to  time  been 
noticed,  but  invariably  can  be  traced  to  some  social  derangement 

Yellow  Fever  is  a  disease  prevailing  endemically  in  the  West  Indies 
and  certain  sections  of  what  was  formerly  known  as  the  Spanish  Main, 
(iuit^^ras  recojrnizes  three  areas  of  infection  : — 

( 1 )  The  focal  zone  from  which  the  disease  is  never  absent,  including 
I  Ittvana,  V^era  Cruz,  Rio,  and  the  other  various  Spanish-American  j)oints. 

(2)  The  jH»rifocal  zone,  or  regions  of  periodic  epidemics,  including  the 
|»ortH  of  th(»  tropi«il  Atlantic  and  Africa. 

(W)  I'he  zone  of  accidental  epidemics,  between  the  parallels  of  45®  north 
and  ^M)"^  Houth  latitude. 

In  the  wvent<»enth  centurj'  Guadaloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  and  Bar- 
UuloeH  HuffertHl  fn mi  epidemics  of  yellow  fever.  After  the  first  half  of  the 
^*\i*\\Wv\\i\\  e(»ntury  the  disease  was  j)revalent  all  through  the  West  Indies.  It 
rtiftt  HpiKMirrd  in  the  United  States  at  the  prineiiml  ports  of  Boston,  Philadel- 
phia, himI  (>harI(*Hton,  in  1693,  and  in  1699  it  reappeared  in  Philadelphia  and 
( -harh^stoii,  and  since  that  time  many  invasions  have  occurred,  chiefly  in  the 
H«Hilh«rii  Stati's. 

1 1ll'  i'pi«lt*nii(^  of  17i>3  in  Philadelphia,  so  graphically  described  by  Matthew 
i  'iH'ijy,  uas,  a<MMinling  to  Osier,  the  most  serious  that  has  ever  prevailed  in  any 
\\\\y  M\\\\i'  »M  iddh*  States.  Although  the  jwpulation  of  the  city  was  only  40,000, 
diH'iMM  ^''*'  *"<'i»^l»"  *»f  August,  Si'ptember,  October,  and  November  the  mortal- 
ity, an  ^i  vni  by  ( 'arcy,  was  4041,  of  whom  3435  died  in  the  months  of  Septem- 
Imv  mul  i  )«!lober.     During  the  following  ten  years  epidemics  of  a  lesser  degree 
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occurred  along  the  coast  of  the  United  States,  and  in  1853  the  disease  raged 
throughout  the  Southern  States,  there  being  a  mortality  in  New  Orleans  alone 
of  nearly  8000.  In  the  epidemic  of  1878  in  the  Southern  States  the  mor- 
tality was  nearly  16,000.  South  America  was  invaded  for  the  first  time  in 
1740,  and  since  1849  the  disease  has  been  endemic  in  Brazil.  Peru  and  the 
Argentine  Republic  hav^e  also  received  severe  visitations  of  yellow  fever 
since  1854.  In  Cuba  the  disease  is  epidemic  during  June,  July,  and  August, 
and  it  appears  with  such  certainty  that  the  Revolutionists  at  the  present  time 
count  more  on  the  agency  of  yellow  fever  in  the  destruction  of  the  unaccli- 
mated  Spanish  soldiers  than  on  their  own  efforts. 

Leprosy  is  distinctly  a  malady  of  Oriental  origin,  and  existed  in  prehis- 
toric times  in  Egypt  and  Judea.  It  was  supposed  to  have  been  brought  into 
Europe  by  a  Roman  army  commanded  by  Pompey,  after  an  expedition  into 
Palestine.  Leprosy  was  mentioned  by  several  authors  in  the  Christian  era. 
France  was  invaded  about  the  second  century,  and  from  that  time  on  to  the 
Crusades  the  disease  gradually  increased.  At  this  epoch,  the  number  of  lepers 
or  ladres  becoming  so  large,  they  were  obliged  to  confine  themselves  to  certain 
portions  of  the  country,  and  they  took  for  their  patron  St.  Lazare,  and  small 
hospitals  were  built  and  dedicated  to  this  saint.  Under  Louis  VIII.  2000 
of  these  hospitals  were  counted,  and  later,  according  to  Dupouy,  there  were 
19,000  in  the  French  kingdom.  Various  laws  and  regulations  were  made  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  the  contagion.  In  1540  it  was  said  that  there  were 
as  many  as  660  lepers  in  one  hospital  in  Paris. 

No  mention  is  made  in  the  Hippocratic  writings  of  elephantiasis  grsecorum, 
which  was  really  a  type  of  leprosy,  and  is  now  considered  synonymous 
with  it.  According  to  Rayer,  some  writers  insist  that  the  affection  then 
existed  under  the  name  of  the  Phoenician  disease.  Before  the  time  of  Celsus, 
the  poet  Lucretius  first  speaks  of  elephantiasis  graecorum,  and  assigns  Egypt 
as  the  country  where  it  occurs.  Celsus  gives  the  principal  characteristics, 
and  adds  that  the  disease  is  scarcely  known  in  Italy,  but  is  very  common  in 
certain  other  countries.  Galen  supplies  us  with  several  particular  but  im- 
perfect cases — histories  of  elephantiasis  grsecorum,  with  a  view  to  demonstrate 
the  value  of  the  flesh  of  the  viper,  and  in  another  review  he  adds  that  the 
disease  is  common  in  Alexandria.  Aretseus  has  left  a  very  accurate  picture 
of  the  symptoms  of  elephantiasis  greecorum ;  and  Pliny  recapitulates  the 
principal  features  and  tells  us  that  the  disease  is  indigenous  in  Egypt.  The 
opinion  of  the  contagiousness  of  elephantiasis  grsecorum  which  we  find 
announced  in  Herodotus  and  Galen  is  more  strongly  insisted  upon  by  Cselius 
Aurelianus  who  recommends  isolation  of  those  affected.  Paulus  ^genita 
discusses  the  disease.  The  Arabian  writers  have  described  elephantiasis 
gnecorum  under  the  name  of  juzam,  which  their  translators  have  rendered 
by  the  word  lepra.  Later,  Hensler,  Femel,  Par^,  Vesalius,  Horstius,  Fores- 
tus,  and  others  have  discussed  >t 
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The  statistics  of  leprosy  in  Europe  pale  before  the  numbers  affected  in  the 
East.  The  extent  of  its  former  ravages  is  unknown,  but  it  is  estimated  that 
at  the  present  day  there  are  over  250,000  lepers  in  India,  and  the  number 
in  China  is  possibly  beyond  computation.  According  to  Morrow,  in  1889  in 
the  Sandwich  Islands  there  were  1100  lepers  in  the  settlement  at  Molokai. 
Berger  states  that  there  were  100  cases  at  Key  West;  and  Blanc  found  40 
cases  at  New  Orleans.  Cases  of  leprosy  are  not  infrequently  found  among 
the  Chinese  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  an  occasional  case  is  seen  in  the  large 
cities  of  this  country.  At  the  present  day  in  Europe,  where  leprosy  was  once 
so  well  known,  it  is  never  found  except  in  Norway  and  the  far  East. 

Possibly  few  diseases  have  caused  so  much  misery  and  suffering  as  lep- 
rosy. The  banishment  from  all  friends  and  relatives,  the  confiscation  of 
property  and  seclusion  from  the  world,  coupled  with  poverty  and  brutality 
of  treatment, — ^all  emphasize  its  physical  horror  a  thousandfold.  As  to  the 
leper  himself,  no  more  graphic  description  can  be  given  than  that  printed  in 
The  Nineteenth  Century,  August,  1884  :  "  But  leprosy  !  Were  I  to  describe 
it  no  one  would  follow  me.  More  cruel  than  the  clumsy  torturing  weapons 
of  old,  it  distorts,  and  scars,  and  hacks,  and  maims,  and  destroys  its  victim 
inch  by  inch,  feature  by  feature,  member  by  member,  joint  by  joint,  sense  by 
sense,  leaving  him  to  cumber  the  earth  and  tell  the  horrid  tale  of  a  living 
death,  till  there  is  nothing  left  of  him.  Eyes,  voice,  nose,  toes,  fingers,  feet, 
hands,  one  after  the  other  are  slowly  deformed  and  rot  away,  until  at  the  end 
of  ten,  fifteen,  twenty  years,  it  may  be,  the  wretched  leper,  afflicted  in  every 
sense  himself,  and  hateful  to  the  sight,  smell,  hearing,  and  touch  of  others, 
dies,  despised  and  the  most  abject  of  men.^' 

Syphilis. — Heretofore  the  best  evidence  has  seemed  to  prove  that  syphi- 
lis had  its  origin  in  1494,  during  the  siege  of  Naples  by  Cliarles  VIII.  of 
France ;  but  in  later  days  many  investigators,  prominent  among  them  Buret, 
have  stated  that  there  is  distinct  evidence  of  the  existence  of  syphilis  in  pre- 
historic times.  Buret  finds  evidence  of  traces  of  syphilis  among  the  Chinese 
five  thousand  years  ago,  among  the  Egyptians  at  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs, 
among  the  Hebrews  and  Hindoos  in  biblic  times,  and  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  aft^r  Christ.  Some  American  writers  claim  to  have  found 
evidences  of  syphilitic  disease  in  the  skulls  and  other  bones  of  the  pre- 
historic Indian  mounds,  thus  giving  further  evidence  to  the  advocates  of  the 
American  origin  of  syphilis.  The  Spaniards  claimed  that,  returning  from 
America  in  1493,  Columbus  brought  with  him  syphilis.  Friend  says: 
"  One  thing  is  remarkable ;  the  Spaniards,  upon  their  first  expedition  to 
America,  brought  home  from  thence  this  contagious  disorder,  and  soon  after 
carried  another  affection  thither,  the  small-pox,  of  which  the  Indian  Prince 
Montezuma  died."  The  first  descriptions  of  syphilis  are  given  under  the 
name  of  morlms  goEieuSy  while  the  French  in  return  called  it  morbus 
neapolita7ius  or  mal  d'ltalie.     The  name  of  syphilis  was  said  to  have  been 
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first  given  to  it  by  a  physician  of  Verona,  in  a  poem  describing  the  disease. 
Inspired  by  heroic  epics  Fracastor  places  before  us  the  divinities  of  pagan- 
ism, and  supposes  that  a  shepherd,  whom  he  called  Syphilus,  had  addressed 
words  offensive  to  Apollo,  and  had  deserted  his  altars.  To  punish  him  the 
God  sent  him  a  disease  of  the  genitals,  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
called  the  disease  of  Syphilus. 

"  Syphilidemque  ah  eo  labem  dixire  colonV  * 

Buret  traces  the  origin  of  the  word  syphilis  from  trOvy  with,  and  ^dta, 
love,  the  companion  of  love ;  which  means  in  plain  language  that  the  pox  is 
a  disease  transmitted  more  especially  by  venereal  relations.  The  first  great 
epidemic  of  syphilis  occurred  between  1493  and  1496,  and  attacked  all  ranks, 
neither  the  Church  nor  the  Crown  being  spared.  The  ravages  of  this  disease 
were  increased  by  the  treatment  with  mercury  which  soon  afterward  was  found 
in  proper  doses  to  be  a  specific  in  this  disease.  It  is  possible  that  the  terrible 
manifestations  of  syphilis  of  which  we  read  in  the  older  writers  were  in  a  great 
measure  due  to  the  enormous  doses  of  mercury.  At  the  present  day  syphilis  is 
universally  prevalent.  In  his  excellent  monograph  Sturgis  estimated  in  New 
York,  in  1873,  that  one  out  of  18  suffered  from  it;  and  White  of  Philadel- 
phia pronounces  the  opinion  that  "  not  less  than  50,000  people  in  that  city 
are  affected  with  syphilis."  According  to  Roh^,  on  this  basis  Gihon  estimates 
the  number  of  syphilitics  in  the  United  States  at  one  time  as  2,000,000. 

To-day  no  disease,  except  possibly  tuberculosis,  is  a  greater  agency  in 
augmenting  the  general  mortality  and  furthering  sickness  than  syphilis.  Its 
hereditary  features,  the  numerous  ways  in  which  it  may  be  communicated 
outside  of  the  performance  of  the  sexual  act,  and  the  careful  way  in  which  it 
is  kept  from  the  sanitary  authorities  render  it  a  scourge  which,  at  the  present 
day,  we  seem  to  have  no  method  of  successfully  repressing. 

Modem  Mortality  from  Infectious  Diseases. — As  to  the  direct  influ- 
ence on  the  mortality  of  the  most  common  infectious  diseases  of  the  present 
day,  tuberculosis,  universally  prevalent,  is  invariably  in  the  lead.  No 
ra<;e.or  geographic  situation  is  exempt  from  it.  Osier  mentions  that  in  the 
Blood  Indian  Reserve  of  the  Canadian  Northwest  Territories,  during  six 
years,  among  a  population  of  about  2000  there  were  127  deaths  from  pul- 
monary consumption.  This  enormous  death-rate,  it  is  to  be  remembered, 
occurred  in  a  tribe  occupying  one  of  the  finest  climates  of  the  world,  among 
the  foothills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  a  region  in  which  consumption  is 
extremely  rare  among  the  white  population,  and  in  Avhich  cases  of  tubercu- 
losis from  the  Eastern  provinces  do  remarkably  well.  Mayo-Smith  ^  quotes 
a  table  illustrating  the  annual  deaths  (based  on  the  returns  from  1887  to 
1891)  from  certain  infectious  diseases  per  10,000  European  inhabitants.  The 
figures  for  each  disease  give  a  rough  measure  of  its  prevalence  in  different 
coimtries.     The  large  figures  as  to  small-pox  show  the  absence  in  Italy  and 

»  ''Hiexonymi  Fracastorii,''  Veronse,  1530.        *>  Statistics  and  Sociology,  New  York,  1885. 
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Austria  of  vaccination  ;  diphtheria  seems  to  be  very  fatal  in  Germany  and 
Austria ;  Italy  has  a  large  rate  for  typhoid  fever,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the 
other  fevers ;  France,  Germany,  and  Austria  show  a  very  large  rate  for 
tuberculosis,  while  Italy  has  a  small  rate. 


Deaths  from  Certain  Diseases  Per  10,000  iNHABrrANTS. 


Country. 


Italy,     

France  (cities),     , 
England,   ... 
Irekind,     .   .    .   . 
Germany  (cities), 
Pmssia,     ... 
Anstria,     .   .   .   , 
Switzerland,     .   , 
Belgiom,    ... 
Holland,    .   .    .    . 
Sweden,     ... 


Small- 

Measles. 

Scarlet 

Diphthe- 

Typhoid 

pox. 

Fever. 

ria. 

Fkvkr. 

3.86 

6.17 

2.99 

6.08 

7.49 

2.3 

6.18 

3.1 

6.66 

5.32 

0.11 

4.68 

2.31 

1.74 

1.9 

0.01 

2.01 

1.22 

0.76 

2.33 

0.04 

2.8 

2.15 

10.21 

2.11 

0.03 

3.2 

2.46 

14.17 

2.26 

4.43 

6.36 

6.67 

13.2 

5.42 

0.06 

1.53 

1.22 

3.53 

1.47 

1.52 

6.2 

1.62 

5.77 

3.83 

0.02 

3.93 

0.38 

1.45 

2.6 

0.01 

2.3 

3.69 

3.89 

2.22 

i3.ei 

33. 

ie.09 

21.16 

31.29 

2a08 

37.2 

21.07 

19.87 

19.81 


.1 


Based  upon  the  Tenth  Census  Reports,  we  figure  that  of  every  10,000 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States  the  number  of  deaths  for  the  oensns  yetr 
from  similar  diseases  was  as  follows  : — 

BaraL  CStiea. 

Measles,     1.62  1.54 

Scarlet  Fever, 2.84  5.54 

Diphtheria, 7.53  8. 

Croup, 3.51  4.08 

Typhoid  Fever, 4.75  3.46 

Tuberculosis,     16.29  28.55 

The  general  average  of  deaths  from  small-pox  was  about  0.14. 
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Abbe  on  anearysmal  varix,  778 

Abbot  on  hernia,  665 

Abdomen,  evisceration  through,  650;  foreign 

bodies  in,  658  ;  gunshot  wonnds  of,  651 ; 

transfixion  of,  648  ;  walls  of,  spontaneous 

mpture  of,  666 
Abel  and  Colman  on  brain  injury,  547 
Abemethy,  William,  353 
Abortion  after  anal  operation,  105;  attempts 

at,  695  ;  bloodless,  110  ;  causes  of,  109 ; 

caused  by  worms  in  the    uterus,   112 ; 

epidemics  of,  109  ;  by  the  mouth,  52  ;  in 

twin  pregnancy,  110 
Abstinence  from  food  and  drink,  413  '■ 
Acanthosis  nigricans,  841 
Acheson  on  luxation  of  the  cervical  spine,  580 
Achondroplasia,  602 
Acn6  coru^e,  825 
Acrobats,  4^ 

Acromegaly,  803 ;  association  with  gigant- 
ism, ^7 
Acrophobia,  877 
Acton  on  dos  Santos,  196 
Adams  on  a  case  of  cut-throat,  577  ;  on 

hemi hypertrophy,  351 ;  on  Jenner,  906  ; 

on  labial  manipulation,  307  ;  on  varicose 

veins,  778 
Addison  an  anomalous  twin  births,  142 
Adenomata,  759  ;  of  the  breast,  759 
Adiposis  dolorosa,  360 
Adler  on  ocular  iiyury,  528 
Adrian,  Emperor,  on  legitimacy,  68 
Aetius  on  sloughing  of  the  genitals,  138 
African  sleep-sicknesB,  872 
Age,  old,  365  ;  ovariotomy  in,  707 ;  preg- 
nancy in,  39 
Agnathes,  251 
Agnew  on  hemophilia,  816  ;  on  polyphazia, 

637 
Agoraphobia,  877 
Ahlfeld  on  combined  fetation,  57  ;  on  fetal 

therapeusis,  92  ;  on  polymazia,  299 
Aichmophobia,  877 
Ainhum,  828 

Air,  effects  of  working  in  compressed,  432 
Alsaaoui,  476 
**Ajax,"468 
"A-Ke,"193 
Akers,  Carrie,  342 
Alard  on  elephantiasis  arabum,  800 
Albers  on  opium,  505 ;  on  pathognomonic 

dreams,  867 


I  Albertus  on  abortion,  11 0  ;  in  vicarious 
menstruation,  25 

Albes,  Georgius,  218 

Albinism,  220  ;  in  the  lower  animals,  222 ; 
in  negroes,  220  ;  partial,  221 

Albosius  on  retention  of  the  fetus,  63 

Albrecht  on  anomalous  spleens,  290 

Albucasis  on  extrauterine  pregnancy,  50 ; 
on  multiple  births,  152,  154 

Alchemy,  368 

Alderson  on  diaphragmatic  hernia,  286 

Aldrovandus  on  hirsuties,  231 ;  on  parasitic 
terata,  189 

d'Alechampius  on  multiple  births,  152 

Aleppo  boil,  840 

Alexander  on  double  colon,  287 

Alexeef  on  self-mutilation,  733 

Algora  on  expulsion  of  the  ectopic  fetus,  53 

Alibert  on  anomalous  coloration  of  the  hair, 
239,  240  ;  on  vicarious  menstruation,  24 

Alix  and  Richter  on  rheumatism,  688 

Allen  on  double  ureter,  294  ;  on  precocious 
pr^nancy,  38 ;  on  triple  amputation, 
597 ;  on  wound  of  the  liver  and  lung, 
653 

Alley  on  molten  lead  in  the  ear,  540 

Alleyne  on  elephantiasis  of  the  scrotum,  801 

Alligator-bite,  722 

"AUigator-boy,"  824 

AUport  on  vicarious  menstruation,  24 

Alopecia,  association  with  edentulousness, 
227 ;  congenital,  226  ;  in  lower  animals, 
232  ;  strange  causes  of,  241 

Alston  on  ovarian  cyst,  783 

Amatus  Lusitanus  on  foreign  body  in  the 
brain,  560 ;  on  hair  on  the  tongue,  256  ; 
on  vicarious  menstruation,  20 

Amazia,  297 

Ambrosini  on  telegony,  89 

Ambrosioni  on  combined  fetation,  57 

"American  crow-bar  case,"  551 

Ames  on  fasting,  415 

Ammann  on  artificial  penis,  319  ;  on  pro- 
tracted pregnancy,  69 

Amos  on  a  case  of  cut-throat,  574 

Amputations,  intrauteriue,  94 ;  by  light- 
ning-stroke, 727  ;  multiple,  596  ;  in  preg- 
nancy, 105 ;  spontaneous,  597 

Amussat  on  absence  of  the  vagina,  803 

Amyelia,  281 

Anakhre,  769 

Anal  tags,  280 

Anche  on  avulsion  of  the  finger,  589 

Anderson  on  easy  birth,  118 
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Andonard  on  bine  bile,  385 

Andrews  on  birth  by  the  anns,  121 ;  on 
needles  in  the  body,  736  ;  on  presentiment 
of  death,  689 

Andrews,  William  Thomas,  249 

Anencephalons  monsters,  living,  246 

Anesthesia  of  the  skin,  637 

Aneurysm,  779  ;  care  of  abdominal,  658 

Aneurysmal  varix,  778 

Angell  and  Eisner  on  anencephaly,  246 

Anger  causing  abortion,  110 

Angle  on  brain-injury,  560 

d'AngoulSme,  on  artificial  impregnation,  43 

Animation,  suspended,  513 

Aniridia,  259 

Ankylosis  of  the  articulations,  787 

Annandale  on  orbital  injury,  529  ;  on  super- 
numerary digits,  273,  274 

Anomalies  of  stature,  size,  and  develop- 
ment, 324 

Anomalous  nervous  and  mental  diseases, 
852 

Anomalous  skin  diseases,  823 

Anomalous  types  and  instances  of  disease, 
759 

Anorchism,  319 

Anorexia  nervosa,  414 

Anosmia,  874 

Ansiaux  on  gynecomazia,  396 

Antemortem  digestion  of  the  stomach,  628 

Antenatal  pathology,  69 

Antepartum  crying,  127 

Anthropophagy,  406 

Anthropophobia,  879 

Antimony,  tolerance  of,  499 

Anuria,  792 

Anus,  artificial,  operation  for,  645 ;  imper- 
forate, 288,  794 ;  parturition  through, 
121 ;  passage  of  unne  by,  675 

Aorta,  abdominal,  ligature  of,  658  ;  double, 
297  ;  perforation  of,  572  ;  wounds  of,  626 

Aphasia,  872  ;  snake-bite  causing,  874 

Apoplexy,  birth  during,  113 

Appendix,  vermiform,  foreign  body  in,  642 

Appetite,  depraved,  for  human  flesh,  409 ; 
excessive  or  canine,  403  ;  perverted,  405  ; 
perverted  in  pregnancy,  81 

Arand  on  excrement  issuing  from  the  vulva, 
675 

Archer  on  superfetation,  49 ;  on  wound  of 
the  stomach,  QA'i 

AretsBos  on  fetus  in  fetu,  201 

Argles  on  combined  fetation,  57 

Aristotle  on  divisions  of  life,  370  ;  on  men 
strnal  superstitions,  17 ;  on  quintuplets 
147  ;  on  superfetation,  46 

Arm,  absence  of,  265  ;  avulsion  of,  591 ;  ele- 
phantiasis of,  798 ;  foreign  body  in,  599 
piercing  the,  746 

Armor  on  tapeworms,  818 

Armstrong  on  discharge  of  fetal  bones,  53 
on  mercuric  chlorid,  504 

Amaud  on  intestinal  resection,  643 

Arndt  on  branchial  fissures,  284 

Arnold  on  anomalous  urination,  383 ;  on 
infantile  menstruation,  30 

Amot  on  foreign  body  in  the  thorax,  614 

Amott  on  arrow-poison,  711 

Amtzenius  on  anomalous  suicide,  742 


Aitmsohn  on  foreign  body  in  the  larynx,581 

Arrow-poison,  711 

Arrow- wounds,  710  ;  of  the  bladder  through 
the  buttocks,  672 

Arsenic,  idiosyncrasies  to,  500 ;  sources  of 
poisoning  by,  500 

Arsenic-eating,  413 

Arteries,  wounds  of  some,  627 

Articulation  without  a  tongue,  254,  566 

Articulations,  ankylosis  of,  787  ;  deformed, 
603 

Artificial  impregnation,  42 

Artificial  limbs,  598 

Arton  on  rupture  of  the  stomach,  629 

Aacaniuson  the  **  porcupine-man, ''  824 

Ascarides,  819 

Ascites,  786 

Ash  on  horns,  225 

Ashbum  on  urethral  calculus,  791 

Ashby  and  Wright  on  absence  of  the  penis, 
314 

Ashhurst  on  avulsion  of  the  1^,  592 ;  on 
cholycystectomy,  655  ;  on  esophagotoniy, 
574  ;  on  fracture  of  axis  and  atlas,  578; 
on  ligature  of  the  carotid  artery,  575 ;  od 
ligature  of  the  iliac  artery,  658  ;  on  mul- 
tiple amputations,  597  ;  on  rupture  of  the 
bladder,  670 ;  on  rupture  of  the  heart, 
625;  on  rupture  of  the  lung,  606;  on 
scalp-injury,  542  ;  on  splenectomy,  656 ; 
on  vesiod  calculi,  790 

Ashmead  on  leprosy  from  a  fish-bite,  721 

Asiatic  cholera,  908 

Asphyxia,  birth  during,  113  ;  recovery  after, 
519 

Assmuth  on  rupture  of  the  bladder,  670 

Astasia-abasia,  660 

Astbury  on  vicarious  menstruation,  26 

Astrophobia,  878 

Asymmetry,  congenital,  350 

Athenfens  on  ob^ty,  356 

Athetosis,  857 

Athletes,  dismembered,  599 

Athletic  feats,  455 

Atkins  on  foreign  body  in  the  esophagns, 
572 

Atkinson  on  congenital  alopecia,  227;  on 
intrauterine  fractures,  97  ;  on  polydipsia, 
404  ;  on  prolificity,  157 

Atlas,  dislocation  of,  578 

Atlee  on  fetus  in  fetu,  201 ;  on  protracted 
pregnancy,  70 

Attachment  of  the  fetal  head,  142 

Auricles,  supernumerary,  261 

Auricular  movement,  263 

Autenrieth  on  injury  during  pregnancy,  98 

Automatism,  887 

Auvard  incubator,  68 

Aveling  on  postmortem  births,  124 

Aventium  on  protracted  pregnancy,  70 

Aversions,  481,  880 

Avulsion  of  the  arm,  589 ;  of  the  finger, 
590  ;  of  the  leg,  592  ;  of  the  male  external 
genitals,  686,  self-performed,  732 

Aylesbury  on  foreign  body  in  the  esopha- 
gus, 570 

Az^ma  on  absence  of  the  Tagina,  304 

"Aztec  children,"  335 

Aztecs,  248 
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Babbington  and  Carry  on  knife-swallow- 
ingf  635 

Baber  on  premature  birth,  68 

Babington  on  cardiac  iujary,  617 

"Baby  Chambers,"  352 

Bachman  on  hyperidrosis,  387 

Bacillophobia,  ^9 

Back,  foreign  bodies  in,  659 

Bacon  on  abortion,  110 

Bacon,  Lord,  on  haman  oombostion,  427 ; 
on  longevity,  375,  378 ;  on  sympathetic 
male  nausea,  79  ;  on  triple  dentition,  243 

Bacqne  on  repeated  Cesarean  section,  130 

Bader  on  belladonna,  501 

Bainbridge  on  enlarged  clitoris,  309 

Bainbrigge  on  supernumerary  spleen,  291 

Bailey  on  impalement,  649 

Bailey,  J.  B.,  on  longevity,  371 

Baillot  on  precocious  menstruation,  30 

Baker  on  small  infants,  348 ;  on  tongue- 
injury,  566  ;  on  vicarious  menstruation,20 

Balade  on  absence  of  the  uterus,  311 

Balch  on  cardiac  injury,  623 

Baldness,  congenital,  227 

Baldwin,  Barney,  579 

Baldwin  on  Cesarean  section,  129  ;  on  large 
infant,  349 

Baldy  on  dermoid  cyst,  203 

Balfour  on  telegony,  87 

Ball  on  aphasia,  873 ;  on  basal  fracture,  559 

Ballantyne  on  antenatal  pathology,  90 ;  on 
the  Biddenden  Maids,  175 ;  on  coilings  of 
the  funis,  95  ;  on  fetomancy,  213  ;  on  ma- 
ternal impressions,  81  ;  on  monsters,  161 ; 
on  worms  in  the  fetus,  1 12 

Ballantyne  and  Skirving  on  diphallic  ter- 
ata,  199 

Ballingal  on  flogging,  481 

**  Balloon-man,"  287 

Ballowitz  on  absence  of  the  kidney,  292 

Bally  on  migration  of  foreign  bodies  in  the 
esophagus,  571 

Baly  on  epilepsy,  852 

Bancroft  on  accidents  daring  pregnancy, 
101 

Banerjee  on  multiple  births.  156 

Banks  on  Turkish  baths,  424 

Banon  on  speech  without  a  tongae,  566 

Barbadoes  leg,  797 

Barbee  on  vicarious  menstruation,  26 

Barbieuz  on  transposition  of  the  viscera, 
291 

Barclay  on  hair-pin  in  the  ear,  542 

Bardsley  on  monsters,  193 

Bardt  on  premature  rupture  of  the  fetal 
membranes,  108 

Barham  on  vicarious  menstruation,  19 

Barkan  on  orbital  injury,  529 

Barkar  on  foreign  body  in  the  eye,  532 

Barker  on  a  case  of  cut-throat,  575  ;  on  pre- 
mature fetus,  66 ;  on  self-performed  Ce- 
sarean section,  132 

Barker,  Fordyce,  on  fetal  therapeutics,  92 

Barkesdale  on  rupture  of  the  bladder,  671 

Barlow  on  ankylosed  joints,  603 ;  on  hic- 
cough, 813;  on  postmortem  movements, 
522 


Barlow's  disease,  817 

Barnes  on  evisceration,  650 ;  on  vicarioos 
menstruation,  20,  24,  25 

Barrett  on  hiccough,  812  ;  on  vicarious  men- 
struation, 26 

Barrow  on  enlarged  clitoris,  307 

Bartels  on  human  tails,  279 ;  on  rupture  of 
the  bladder,  670 

Bartens  on  skin-grafting,  730 

Barth  on  rupture  of  the  heart,  625  ;  on  su- 
pernumerary nipple,  302 

Bartholf,  607 

Bartholinus  on  abortion  by  the  mouth,  52 ; 
on  anomalies  of  the  nails,  241  ;  on  ante- 
partum crying,  128 ;  on  chromidrosis, 
385  ;  on  dropsy,  786  ;  on  foreign  body  in 
the  eye,  532  ;  on  horns,  224  ;  on  obesity, 
353  ;  on  parasitic  terata,  191 ;  on  polyma- 
zia, 299  ;  on  postmortem  delivery,  125  ; 
on  prolonged  pregnancy,  69  ;  on  vicarious 
menstruation,  24,  25,  27 

Bartlett  on  bullets  voided  by  the  anus,  651 

Barton  on  vesical  calculi  in  children,  790 

Barwell  on  broken  neck,  578  ;  on  exostoses, 
768  ;  on  multiple  fractures,  702 

Basal  fractures,  559 

Bass,  J.  R.,  787 

Bassett  on  late  dentition,  243 

Bastianelli  on  ligature  of  the  liver,  654 

Bateman  on  bicephallic  monster,  187 ;  on 
craniopagus,  173 ;  on  double  monster, 
184  ;  on  ischiopivgus,  181 ;  on  pygopagns, 
174 

Bates  on  abortion  in  twin  pregnancy,  111 

Bates,  Captain,  332 

Bath-tub,  birth  in  a,  120 

Battersby  on  lactation  in  infants,  392 

Battey  on  multiple  fractures,  702 ;  on  the 
Skoptzies,  758 

Battle  on  basal  fractures,  559 

Baudeloque  on  superfetation,  47 

Baudoin  on  the  Blazek  Sisters,  180 

Baanir  on  twin-sympathy,  887 

Baux  on  absence  of  the  vagina,  303 ;  on 
anomalous  urination,  383 

Baxter  on  foreign  body  in  the  pelvis,  678 

Baxter-Tyrie  on  dislocation  of  the  shoulder- 
joint,  595 

Bayle  on  retention  of  ectopic  fetus,  62 

Baynes,  Dr.  R.,  380 

Baytraff  on  multiple  birth,  154 

Bazzanella  on  foreign  body  in  the  vagina, 
694 

Beach  on  combined  fetation,  56 ;  on  large 
infants,  349  ;  on  multiple  fractures,  702 

Beale  on  maternal  impressions,  84 ;  on 
pregnancy  with  unruptured  hymen,  42 

Bean  in  the  bronchus,  614  ;  sprouting  in  the 
Iwwel,  641 

Beard,  long,  234 

Bearded  women,  228 

Beardsley  on  epilepsy,  852 

Beatty  on  accident  to  the  fetus,  103 

Beau  on  tartar  emetic,  499 

Beauchamp  on  abortion.  111 

Beandry  and  Brothers  on  clefb  tongue,  255 

Beaumont  on  brain-injury,  548 

Beaupr6  on  cretinism,  806 

Beanvais,  228 
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Bdhk,  339 

Becblinger  oo  moDstets,  194 

Beck  on  CeMuneaa  Msetuio,  \2h ;  oo  preoo- 

ciotui  pregnaoej,  35 ;  cm  aelfHmataiiUioiii, 

734 
Beckett  on  impalement.  Q90 
Beck  man  on  postmortem  Oaareaa  aectiou, 

136 
Bedford    on    postoMfftem    birth,    126 ;    on 

qoadmpleto,  150 
Bailor  on  gj'neeomazia,  395 
Beehe  on  inteKtinal  resection,  643 
Bee-iitingB,  713 

Begg  on  qoadmpie  amputation,  597 
Begin  on  idiofi$jncra«y.  4^1 
Behrend  on  opium,  505 
Bebrends  on  tartar  emetic,  500 
Bebrens  on  laljor  during  fileep,  116 
Beigel  on  anomalous  coloration  of  the  hair, 

240  ;  on  cryptwrcbid*,  321 
Beilby  on   anomakMis    sneezing,   814 ;   on 

biooougb,  813 
Beime  on  anomalous  cure  of  epilepsr,  853 
Beiaone  on  the  late  of  ectopic  childFen,  62 
Bejan  on  boms,  224 

de  Belamizaran,  on  combined  fetation,  57 
Belin  on  injury  during  pregnancy,  101 
Belinovski  on  human  tails,  278 
Bell  on  abortion,  110  ;  on  gastfotomy,  633 ; 

on  anomalous  snictde,  743 ;  on  haman 

magnetism «  430 
Belladonna,  idifjsyncrasy  to,  501 
Bellamy  on  boms,  226 
Bellini  on  vicarious  menstmation,  23 
Belloste  on  cranial  fractures,  566 
Belluzzi  on  postmortem  birtb,  124 
Belt  on  twin-lalior.  111 
Bened ictus  on  firotnirted  pregnancy,  69 
I^nham  on  discharge  of  fetal  bones,  53 
Benicke  on  fetal  tberafieutifx,  WZ 
Benivenius  on  male  menstruation,  28 ;  on 

rupture  of  the  uti-nw,  137  ;  on  self-muti- 
lation, 732  ;  on  sloMgliing  of  the  genitals, 

I'iH  ;  on  vicarious  menstruation,  27 
Ik;nnett  on  ovariotomy  in  age,  707 
Benvenuti  on  fnacn>cephaly,  248 
Benzin-poisoning,  501 
li^rard  on  aliMMU'if  of  the  %'agina,  304 
Iksrcbon  on  diapliragnuitic  hernia,  286 
lk;rdot  on  ulm^fiice  ol  the  ti>ngue,  254 
Bergtold  on  hrMiii-injnr>',  554 
BerilUm  on  lys«ophobia.  H79 
B<?manl  on  iir<*thral  calcuIuH,  701 
Bernard,  ('laude,  on  al»«en<'e  of  the  olfactory 

lolies,  246 
Bemays  on  gastrotomy,  633 
Bemcastle  on  late  restoration  of  sight,  535 
Bernhanlt  on  cervirai  rilis,  282 
Bernstein  on  fecundity  in  the  old,  39;  on 

protra('te<1  menstruation,  32 
Berry  on  the  Hin<loo  Sisters,  168 
B<?rtlienind  on  enlarged  clitoris,  308 
B<»rtliier  on  delivery  during  melancholia, 

115 
Ii<*rtliold  on  precocious  pregnancy,  34 
Bertmndi  on  repeated  Cesarean  sec-tion,  130 
Berwick  on  organ-handle  swallowed,  640 
B<*t*s<*  on  hicephalic  monsters,  187 
BesstMns  on  twin-birth,  143 


Bestiality,  162,  163 
Beyrat  oo  protracted  mcostmatioii,  32 
Bhadoory  oo  e^iseeratioo,  651 
Bianchini  oo  spootaoeoos  faoman 

tion.  427 
Biaudet  and  Boginoo  oo  dooble 
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Bicephalic  monsters,  187 

Bichat  on  canities,  236  ;  oo  Jiifttf 

Biddenden  liaids,  174 

Bidel  on  worms  in  the  nteras.  111 

Bid  well  on  precocious  boy.  345 

Bieh^'bowsky  on  canities  angniom,  847 

Bieriing  on  vicarious  menstmatioo,  90 

Biffi  on  cardiac  injury,  623 

Bigelow  on  the  ^'ciow'-bar  ease,"  533;  oa 
foreign  IxMly  in  the  bladder,  678;  oo 
boms,  225 

Bijoux  on  depraved  appetites,  411 

Bile,  blue,  3q5 

Bill  on  arrow- wounds.  711 

Billard  on  blue  coloration  of  the  skio,  844  ; 
on  infantile  menstruation,  29 

Billroth  on  avulsion  of  the  arm,  591  ;  mar- 
velous operation  by,  708  ;  on  opiom,  506 ; 
on  teeth  swallowed,  639 

Binet  on  doable  oonsciousDess,  884 ;  oa 
fetichism,  401 ;  on  radimentary  peois, 
315 

Bioodi  oo  surgery  of  the  langp,  606 

*'Biped  armadillo,"  823 

Birch  on  retention  of  ectopic  fetos,  62 

Bird  on  brain-injury,  557 

Birds,  injury  to  the  eye  by,  533 

Birtb  through  the  alidominsl  wall,  122; 
during  apoplexy,  113  ;  during  aiqphyxia, 
113;  in  awkward  places,  116;  by  cattle- 
boms,  133;  in  epileptic  convulsions,  113  ; 
during  intoxication,  114  ;  with  mem- 
branes intact,  122;  painless,  113;  in 
paraplegia,  116  ;  through  perineal  per- 
foration, 121  ;  postmortem,  123 ;  prema- 
ture, 65 ;  by  the  re<'tum,  120 ;  retarded, 
68  ;  during  somnambulism,  116  ;  at  stool, 
116,  117.  118,  119;  unconscious,  113; 
unusual  places  of,  115,  119 

Biskra  button.  840 

Bisset  on  triple  dentition,  243 

Bissieu  on  fetus  in  fetu,  201 

Bites,  alligator-,  722  ;  animal-,  719,  721  ; 
fish-,  721  ;  fowl-,  719 ;  insect-,  713 ; 
shark-,  721  ;  snake-,  715 ;  spider-,  713 

Bixby  on  conception  after  ovariotomy,  46  ; 
on  ovarian  cyst,  783 

Bizzen  on  coiling  of  the  funis,  95 

Black  Death,  892  ;  in  London,  895  ;  moral 
effect  of,  894  ;  mortality  of,  ^3  ;  nobility 
stricken  by,  H94 

Black  on  liydnK'hloricacid,  498  ;  on  lipoma, 
766  ;  on  self-mutilation,  734 

Bladder,  anomalies  of,  295  ;  calculi  in,  788; 
exstniphy  of,  295  ;  fetus  in,  53,  63  ;  fis- 
tula of,  f>75  ;  foreign  bodies  in,  676  ;  gun- 
shot wounds  of,  671  ;  injuries  of,  670 ; 
menstruation  from,  26 ;  penetration 
through  anus,  buttocks,  or  vagina,  671  ; 
rupture  of,  670  ;  triple,  295 ;  worais  in, 
676,  819 
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Blaikie,  Bmnton,  on  telegon^,  86,  87,  89 

Blair  on  vicarious  menstruation,  24 

Blake  on  intrauterine  amputation,  94 ;  on 

menstruation  during  pregnancy,  29 
Blanc  on  precocious  boys,  346 
Blancardi,  32 

Blanchard  on  conception  with  hymen  in- 
tegrum, 40  ;  on  fecundity  in  the  old,  39  ; 

on  gynecomazia,  395  ;  on  lactation  in  the 

aged,  394 
Blandin  on  anomalous  growth  of  nails,  589 
Blasius  on  triple  monsters,  167 
Blatner  on  postmortem  Cesarean  section, 

137 
Blaudet  on  protracted  sleep,  869 
Blaxland  on  perforation  of  the  aorta,  572 
Blazek  Sisters,  179 
**  Bleeders, '»  815 
Bleeding,   extensive,  709 ;    self-performed, 

745 
de  Blegny,   on  protracted  pregnancy,   69  ; 

on  retention  of  ectopic  fetus,  62 
Blenkinsop  on  rupture  of  the  vagina,  138 
Blind,  extraordinary  sense-development  in 

the,  433 
**  Blind-Tom,  "433 
Block  on  urethral  calculi,  791 
Blok  on  cyclopia,  258 
Blondin,  450 
Blood,  great  loss  of,  709 
Blood-ve&sels,  anomalies  of,  297 
**Bloo<ly  sweat,"  388 
Blot  on  absence  of  the  oviducts,  310 
Blower  on  passage  of  a  nail  swallowed,  638 
Blumenthal  on  intrauterine  amputation,  95 
Blundel  on  mercury,  504 
Blundell  on  fetus  in  fetu,  200 
Boardman  on  nail  in  the  bowel,  638 
Bochut  on  precocious  lactation,  392 
Boddington  on  absence  of  the  tongue,  254 
Bodinier  on  delivery  of  ectopic  fetus,  54 
Bodkin  on  exophthalmos,  527 
Bodwitch  on  diaphragmatic  hernia,  286 
Boehm  on  operation  on  double  monsters, 

173 
Boerhaave  on  rupture  of  the  esophagus, 

628 ;  on  spontaneous  amputation,  597 ; 

on  vicarious  menstruation,  25 
Boerstler  on  ovarian  cyst,  783 
Bohemian  Twins,  180 
Boling  on  cranial  fractures,  559 
Bolsot  on  fasting,  415 
Bone,  anomalous  growth  of,  605  ;  tumors  of, 

768 
Bone-grafting,  729 
Bouet  on  postmortem  birth,  126 
Bonbon  re  on  protracted  menstruation,  33 
Bonnain  on  anomalous    vaginal    opening, 

306 
Bonnar  on  short  pregnancy,  65 
Bonnet  on  multiple  fractures,  702 
Boutins  on  brain-injury,  554 
Bookey  on  gunshot  wound   of  the  penis, 

681 ;  on  horse-bite  of  the  penis,  680 
Boone  on  cardiac  injury,  619 
Booth  on  infant- vitality,  706  ;  on  priapism, 

685 
Boquis  on  unilateral  sweating,  388 
Bordat  on  parasitic  terata,  191 


Bordenave  on  triple  monster,  167 

Borellus  on  antepartum  crying,  128;  on 
chromidrosis,  385  ;  on  hypertrophy  of  the 
heart,  759  ;  on  multiple  birth,  153 ;  on 
triple  monster,  167 

Boigeois  on  ascarides,  820 

Borghini,  249 

Boric  acid,  idiosyncrasy  to,  497 

Borsini  on  ovariotomy  in  age,  707 

Borthwick  on  wound  of  the  kidney,  667 

Borwilaski,  339 

Bosquet  on  absence  of  the  vagina,  303  ;  on 
deficient  uterus,  311 

Bot-fly,  821 

Both  well  on  twin-labor.  111 

Botocudos,  749 

Botta  on  obesity,  355 

Bouchacourt  on  fetus  in  fetu,  202 

Bouchand  on  anomalous  diaphragm,  285 

Boulger  on  vicarious  menstruation,  20 

BouUard  on  anomaly  of  the  jaw,  251 

Bouillon  on  rupture  of  the  uterus,  137  ;  on 
superfetation,  49 

Bouilly  on  rupture  of  the  lung,  609 

Bonlting  on  multiple  fractures,  702 

Bourke  on  menstrual  superstitions,  17  ;  on 
scatologic  rites,  406 

Bourton  on  postmortem  Cesarean  section, 
135 

Bousquet  on  quadruplets,  149 

Bouzal  on  expulsion  of  ectopic  fetus,  53 

Bowel-injuries,  642 

Bower  on  orbital  injury,  529 

Bowling  on  cardiac  injury,  618 

Boxing  the  ears,  537 

Boyer  on  deficient  uterus,  311  ;  on  gangrene 
of  the  penis,  682 ;  on  hypertrophy  of  the 
heart,  759 

Boyle  on  shark-bite,  721 

Bradley  on  dislocation  of  the  humerus,  594  ; 
on  premature  rupture  of  the  fetal  mem- 
branes, 108 

Braid  on  supernumerary  digits,  275 

Braid  wood  on  dajaksch,  711 

Brain,  anomalies  of,  245;  double,  249; 
foreign  bodies  in,  559 ;  $runshot  injuries 
of,  549  ;  injuries  of,  545,  with  loss  of 
cerebral  substance,  551  ;  largest,  249  ; 
life  without,  246  ;  penetration  and  trans- 
fixion of,  545  ;  study  of  wounds  of,  650  ; 
tumors  of,  557 

Brain-substance,  loss  of,  551,  700 

Braine  on  anomaly  of  the  tongue,  256 

Braman  on  neck-injury,  576 

Bramann  on  dermoid  cyst,  204 

Branch  on  extraoral  dentition,  245 

Branchial  fissures,  284 

Brand  on  opium,  505 

Brander  on  fibrolipoma,  764 

Brandis  on  partial  canities,  238 

BrasavoliLs  on  brain-injury,  553 

Brau,  Hans,  329 

Braun  on  intrauterine  fracture,  97 ;  on 
pregnancy  with  unruptured  hymen,  42 

Breast,  adenoma  of,  759  ;  anomalies  of,  297  ; 
difi'use  hypertrophy  of,  759  ;  menstrua- 
tion from,  19  ;  removal  of,  during  preg- 
nancy, 105 ;  supernumerary,  298 

Breeding,  influence  of  telegony  in,  87 
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Bieisky  on  foreign  body  in  the  vagina,  694 

Biemnse  on  mptnre  of  the  diaphragm,  612 

Biendelins  on  injaiy  daring  pregnancy,  98 

Brentano  on  anomalous  esophagus,  285 

Breschet  on  foreign  body  in  the  nose,  564 

Brice,  the  giant,  330 

Bricbetean  on  accidental  growth  of  hair, 
235  ;  on  anomaly  of  the  nails,  241 

Briddon  on  ovarian  cyst,  782 

Brides,  injuries  to,  692 

Bridgman,  Lanra  Dewey,  434 

Brierre  de  Boismont  on  precociona  men- 
stmation,  31  ;  on  protracted  menstrua- 
tion, 33 ;  on  suicide,  744  ;  on  vicahoas 
menstruation,  18 

Brieude  on  human  odois,  398 

Brigg9  on  a  wine-glass  in  the  rectum,  648 

Brigham  on  avulsion  of  the  genitals,  686  ; 
on  a  nail  in  the  bronchus,  614 

Bright,  Edward,  357 

Bright  on  hydrocephaly,  250 

Brignatelli  on  foreign  body  in  the  uterus, 695 

Brill  on  pregnancy  with  unruptured  hymen, 
42 

Brincken  on  vicarious  menstruation,  25 

Brissand  on  myxedema,  807 

Brissaud  and  Meige  on  gigantism,  328 

Bristowe  on  aphasia,  874 

Broca  on  fetus  in  fetu,  201  ;  on  hemihyi)er- 
trophy,  350  ;  on  Jacques  Inaudi,  439  ;  on 
James  Leedgwood,  265 

Brochin  on  opium,  505 ;  on  tumors  in  the 
pregnant  nterus,  106 

Brodhurst  on  absence  of  the  vagina  and 
uterus,  304 

Brodie  on  chromidrosis,  385  ;  on  expulsion 
of  the  ectopic  fetus,  53 ;  on  fetus  in 
fetu,  200 

Brokaw  on  chest- injuries,  611 

Broken  back,  659 

Bronchi,  foreign  bodies  in,  614  ;  injuries  of, 
606 

Bronchocele,  761 

Brooke  on  acn6  corn^e,  825 

Brouzet  on  premature  fetus,  66 

Brown  on  birth  through  the  perineum,  121 ; 
on  impalement,  610  ;  on  perineal  testicle, 
322  ;  on  pregnancy  after  ovariotomy,  46  ; 
on  protrusion  of  the  fetal  membranes, 
107 ;  on  teeth  in  the  larynx,  582  ;  on  un- 
usual birth,  120 

Brown-S^cjuard  on  epilepsy,  852  ;  on  sudden 
canities,  236 

Browne  on  elephantiasis  of  the  scrotum, 
802  ;  on  ectopic  fetus,  57 

Bruce,  Mitchell,  anomalous  discoloration  of 
the  skin  and  m neons  membranes,  843 

Br  nee  on  priapism,  685 

Brucker  on  suicides,  744 

Brngh  on  avulsion  of  the  testicles,  686 

Bruley  on  anomalous  coloration  of  the  hair, 
240 

Brunet  on  anencephalous  child,  246 

Brunton  on  death  from  fear,  525 

Bruyesinus  on  perverted  appetites  of  preg- 
nancy, 80 

Bryan  on  protracted  pregnancy,  70 

Bryant  on  lightning-stroke,  727  ;  on  wound 
of  the  kidney,  668 


Bryce  on  anuria,  793 

Bryk  on  dermoids,  204 

Bubendorf  on  dischaige  of  the  fetal  skele- 
ton, 53 

Bubonic  plague,  892,  896 

Bucchetoni  on  diphallic  monster,  195 

Buchanan  on  brain-iiyury,  555 ;  on  intra- 
uterine amputation,  96  ;  on  orbital  injury, 
529 ;  on  the  Scottish  Brothers,  184 ;  on 
vicarious  menstruation,  26 

Buchner  on  injury  during  pregnancy,  98 ; 
on  protracted  pregnancy,  69 ;  on  reten- 
tion of  the  fetus,  6i 

Buck  on  hydatid  in  the  heart,  624 

Buckler  on  foreign  body  in  the  appendix, 
642 

Budin  on  premature  fetus,  67 

Buffon  on  albinism,  221 ;  on  dwarfe,  340 ; 
on  giants,  327 ;  on  longevity,  374 ;  on 
strength  of  jaws,  469 

Buhl  on  anomalous  extremities,  267 

Buhl's  disease,  817 

Buhring  on  bicephaly,  246 

Bulatoff  on  polyorchism,  320 

Bulimia,  403  ;  in  pregnancy,  81 

Bull  on  supernumerary  feet,  270 

Buller  on  lightning-stroke,  726 

Bullet  in  the  brain,  561 ;  voided  by  bladder 
or  bowel,  651 

Bullock  on  cardiac  injury,  619 

Bumm  on  large  infant,  349 

Burchard  on  priapism,  685 

Burdach  on  telegony,  89 

Buret  on  syphilis,  912 

Burge  on  imperforate  anus,  269 

Burgess  on  laige  infant,  348  ;  on  pregnancy 
with  unruptured  hymen,  42 

Burial,  premature,  519 

Burke  on  twins,  143 

Burman  on  hydrocyanic  acid,  499 

Burr  on  lingnal  hemiatrophy,  860 

Burrall  on  dry  birth,  123 

Burroughs  on  bulimia,  403 

Burrows  on  odors  of  the  insane,  400 

Bursting  from  over-eating,  628,  629 

Burton  on  venesection,  709 

Bury  on  fetus  in  fetu,  201 

Busch  on  phenol,  498 

Bush  on  twins,  143 

Bnssiere  on  triple  bladder,  295 

Butcher  on  discharge  of  fetal  bones,  53 

Butler  on  anuria,  793 

Buxtorf  on  infantile  menstruation,  30 ;  on 
parasitic  terata,  189 

Buzzard  on  accident  during  pregnancy,  103 

Bnzzell  on  retention  of  fetus,  64 

Byrne  on  tumor  in  the  pregnant  uteros, 
106 
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Cabrolius  on  coitus,  512 

Cachot  on  fecundity  in  the  old,  39 

Caddy  on  torsion  of  the  penis,  316 

Cadet  de  Gassicourt  on  hypersensitivenefls 

of  smell,  398 
Caen  on  anomalous  suicide,  736 
Csesar  on  hyperthermy,  422 
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Gagots,  808 

Gail  16,  Ren6,  on  albinism,  221 

"Calculating  boy,"  439 

Calcali,  788 ;  cardiac,  792 ;  extravesical, 
790 ;  after  penetration  of  the  bladder, 
672,  674  ;  pineal,  792  ;  renal,  790  ;  saliv- 
ary, 792  ;  spontaneous  discharge  of,  790  ; 
umbilical,  792 ;  urethral,  791  ;  uterine, 
792 ;  vesical,  788 

Caldani  on  anomalies  of  the  ossicles,  263 

Calder  on  vicarious  menstruation,  25 

Caldwell  on  postmortem  growth  of  hair, 
523  ;  on  retention  of  fetus,  64 

Calhoun  on  exophthalmos,  529  ;  on  maggots 
in  the  ear,  539 

Callender  on  cardiac  injury,  624 

Camby  on  lightning  stroke,  725 

Camden  on  foreign  body  in  the  brain,  561 

** Camel-boy,"  603 

Camerer  on  infantile  menstruation,  29  ;  on 
retention  of  fetus,  64 

Cameron  on  gynecomazia,  396 ;  on  labial 
manipulation,  307  ;  on  obesity,  354 

Camp  on  self-mutilation,  732 

Campaigiiac  on  hirsuties,  233 

Campbell  on  delivery  of  ectopic  fetus,  53  ; 
on  extrauterine  pregnancy,  50,  51 ;  on 
fistula-operation  during  pregnancy,  105  ; 
on  postmortem  Cesarean  section,  135  ;  on 
a  precocious  boy,  346 ;  on  precocious 
menstruation,  29  ;  on  premature  rupture 
of  the  fetal  membranes,  108 ;  on  pro- 
tracted pregnancy,  70 ;  on  snake-bite, 
717  ;  on  viable  ectopic  fetus,  57 

Campbell,  William,  333,  :^9 

Campbell  de  Morgan  on  plexiform  neuroma, 
771 

Camper  on  bladder  injury,  671  ;  on  intes- 
tinal fistula,  675 

Camuset  and  Plants  on  protracted  sleep, 
870 

Canities,  sudden,  235  ;  temporary  and  par- 
tial, 238 

Canities  unguium,  847 

Cannibalism,  406 

Cannon-ball,  delivery  by,  134 

Cantharides,  poisoning  by,  501 

Canton  on  anomaly  of  the  jaw,  252 

Capers  on  accidental  conception,  44 

Capuron  on  fecundity  in  the  old,  39  ;  on 
perineal  birth,  122 ;  on  premature  fetus, 
67 

Carbolic  acid,  poisoning  by,  498  ;  tolerance 
of,  498 

Carcinoma,  772 

Cardanus  on  injury  to  the  pericardium,  624 

Cardiac  ii^uries,  616,  nonfatal,  620;  sur- 
vival after,  617 

Cardiac  surgery,  616 

Cardinal,  James,  249 

Carey  on  pregnancy  with  unruptured  hy- 
men, 42 ;  on  protracted  pregnancy,  71  ; 
on  yellow  fever,  910 

Carhart  on  injury  during  pregnancy,  99 

Carlisle  on  anomalous  urination,  384 

Carmichael  on  ovariotomy  in  old  age,  707 

Cam  on  precocious  pregnancy,  35 

Camochan  on  cardiac  injury,  619  ;  on  hy- 
pertrophy of  the  heart,  566 


Carnot,  President,  injury  of,  653 

Carotid  artery,  ligature  of,  575 

Carpenter  on  the  Alasaoui,  476 ;  on  brain 

injury,  548  ;      on  sudden  birth,  116  ;  on 

tartar  emetic,  499  ;  on  tattooing,  750  ;  on 

teeth  in  the  bronchus,  616 
Carper  on  absence  of  the  lungs,  285 
Carre  on  triple  dentition,  243 
Carson  on  twin  birth,  142 
Carter  on  avulsion  of  the  leg,  592  ;  on  late 

dentition,  243  ;  on  short  pregnancy,  65 
Carver  on  extraoral  dentition,  245 
Casals,  Gaugirau,  on  precocious  menstrua- 
tion, 31 
Case  on  birth  during  sleep,  114 
Caso  on  vicarious  menstruation,  24 
*' Cassandra,  "635 
Cassano  and  Pedretti  on  enlarged  clitoris, 

309 
Cassidy  on  birth  through  the  perineum,  121 
Castor  oil,  untoward  action  of,  504 
Castellanos  on  wound  of  the  kidney,  667 
**Castrata,"  785 
Castration,  ceremonial,  755 ;   for  excessive 

cupidity,  756  ;    as  a  religious  rite,  756 ; 

self-performed,  732  ;  sexual  desire  after, 

687 
k  Castro  on  cannibalism,  410  ;  worms  in  the 

heart,  820 
Catalepsy,  867 
Caterpillars  swallowed,  637 
Catesby  on  obesity,  358 
Cathell  on  pregnancy  complicated  with  both 

uterine  fibroids  and  measles,  107 
Cattle-horns,  delivery  by,  133 ;    injuries  to 

pregnant  women  by,  99 
Candmont  on  foreign  body  in  the  bladder, 

677 
Cavalier  family,  221 
Cazenave  on  sloughing  of  the  genitals,  138  ; 

on  vicarious  menstruation,  20 
Cazin  on  anal  operation  causing  abortion, 

105 
Cazzan  on  canities,  236 
Cecil  on  precocious  menstruation,  30 
Celiotomies,  six  on  one  woman,  707 
Celliez  on  injury  to  the  penis,  680 
Centenarians,  censuses  of,  366 ;  operation 

on,  707 
Centipede  in  the  ear,  539  ;  in  the  nose,  565 
Cerebellum,  defective,  246 
Cerebrum,  anomalies  of,  245  ;  foreign  bodies 

in,  559 ;  injuries  of,  545 ;  life  without, 

245  ;  tumor  of,  557 
Cervical  ril)S,  282 
Cervical  vertebrae,  injuries  of.  578 
Cesarean  section,  128  ;  in  Africa,  131 ;  on  a 

dwarf,  129  ;  history  of,  128  ;  postmortem, 

135 ;  repeated,  130 ;  self-performed,  131  ; 

with  twins,  129 
Chabert  on  combined  fetation,  57 
Chaffee  on  morphin,  506 
Chaldean  teratoscopy,  214 
Chalk  on  hypertrophy,  567 
Chalk-eating,  412 
Chambers  on  belladonna,  501;  on  bloody 

sweat,  390 ;  on  vicarious  menstruation, 

18 
Chambon  on  quintuplets,  150 
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Chamoani,  424 

Ohampenois  ou  maltiple  amputations,  596 

Champiou  on  impregnation  with  hymen  in- 
tact^ 41 

Chance  on  gangrene  of  the  penis,  682 

Chandler  on  laceration  of  the  liver,  141 

Chang,  331 

Chauning  on  self-mutilation,  735 

Chantreuil  on  aural  anomaly,  261 

Chapman  on  abortion,  110  ;  on  dilatation 
of  the  colon,  288  ;  on  extensive  hemor- 
rhage, 710 

Charcot  on  fetal  variola,  91 

Chariere  on  horns,  224 

Charlton  on  repeated  Cesarean  section,  131 

Charpentier  on  polymazia,  300 ;  on  pre- 
mature birth,  67 

Charrin  on  obesity,  356 

Chasser  on  combined  fetation,  55 

Chastity -girdles,  753 

Chatard,  Jr.,  on  expulsion  of  fetal  mem- 
branes, 108 

Chateaubriand,  304 

Chaumeton  on  wasp-sting,  713 

Chaupier  on  intrauterine  fractures,  97 

Chaussier  on  absence  of  ovary,  309 

Chenisse  on  syphilis  from  tattooing,  751 

Chelius  on  brain-injury,  548  ;  on  injury 
during  pregnancy,  102  ;  on  transfixion  of 
the  chest,  610 

Cheselden  on  avulsion  of  the  arm,  591  ; 
on  retention  of  fetus,  63 

Chesney  ou  premature  rupture  of  the  fetal 
membranes,  108 

Chest,  foreign  bodies  in,  613 ;  injuries  of, 
606  ;  transfixion  of,  610 

Chester  on  retention  of  ectopic  fetus,  63 

Chevalier  on  qniuiu,  509 

"Chevalier  Cliquot,"  636 

Chevers  on  asphyxiation,  519,  on  eunuch- 
making,  756 ;  on  fish  in  the  pharynx, 
567  ;  on  injuries  to  the  testicle,  685  ;  on 
precocious  pregnancy,  37  ;  on  self-mutila- 
tion, 733 

Chiari  on  wound  of  the  aorta,  627 

Chicken-pox  in  fetus,  91 

Chiene  on  ovariotomy  in  a  child,  707 

Child-bearing  after  the  meuoi)anse,  29 

Child-marriages  in  India,  18,  37 

Child-mothers,  34;  in  India,  37;  with  twins, 
38 

Children,  operations  on,  706  ;  resistance  of, 
to  injury,  705 

Chinese  footrbinding,  737 

Chipault  on  laminectomy,  661  ;  on  lipoma, 
766 

Chiromegaly,  805 

Chisholm  on  foreign  body  in  the  eye,  532, 
535  ;  on  multiple  Cesarean  sections,  131 

Chitten  on  dermoid  cyst,  204 

Chloasma  uterinum,  841 

Cholecystectomy,  655 

Cholecystotoniy,  655 

Cholera,  908 

Chomel  on  anomalous  coloration  of  the  skin, 
843 

Chondromata,  766 

Chopart  on  polyphagia,  637 

Chorea,  853 


Chretien  on  penis  palme,  316 

Christison  on  cardiac  injury,  623 

Chromidrosis,  385 

Chronology,  ancient,  368 

Chubb  on  large  infant,  349 

Church  on  cardiac  injury,  620 

Churchill  on  absence  of  the  vagina,  303 

Chylothorax,  657 

Cigarette  in  the  bronchus,  615 

Cinquevelli,  Paul,  451 

Circular  insanity,  881 

Circumcision,  754  ;  in  the  female,  308 

Clark  on  combined  fetation,  55  ;  ou  foreign 
body  in  the  eye,  533;  on  paternal  im- 
pression, 86  ;  on  precocious  menstruation, 
30  ;  on  rupture  of  the  stomach,  630 

Claustrophobia,  878 

Clay  on  pseudocyesis,  79 ;  on  vicarioos 
menstruation,  26 

Clerc  on  maternal  impression,  85 

Clericus  on  absence  of  the  cerebrum,  245 

Clements  on  wound  of  the  stomach,  632 

Cleveland  on  anomalous  membranes,  49; 
on  coiling  of  the  cord,  95  ;  on  postmortem 
Cesarean  section,  137 

Clevenger  on  Oscar  Moore,  440 

Clitoris,  absence  of,  307  ;  ceremonial  cir- 
cumcision of,  308 ;  double,  309  ;  enlarged, 
308  ;  ossified,  309  ;  rupture  of,  691 

Cloquet  on  fetichism,  402 ;  on  foreign  body 
in  the  vagina,  693 

Closmadenc  on  polyphagia,  638 

Clot- Bey  on  elephantiasis  of  the  8crotam,801 

Club-foot,  276 

Coats  on  rupture  of  the  bladder,  670 

Cobbe  on  opium-eating,  507 

Cobleigh  on  premature  rupture  of  fetal 
membranes,  108 

Cock  on  wound  of  the  kidney,  668 

Cody  on  elephantiasis  of  the  scrotum,  802 

Coe  on  multiple  Cesarean  section,  131 ;  on 
obesity,  358 

Coen  on  removal  of  the  breast  in  pregnancy, 
105 

Coeyne  on  double  ureter,  294 

Cofley,  J.  W.,  364 

Cohen  on  tongue-swallowing,  565 

Coilings  of  the  umbilical  cord,  95 

Coitus,  anomalous,  513  ;  death  during,  513; 
with  a  dog,  injury  from,  692  ;  excessive, 
512  ;  hemorrhage  after,  692 ;  idiosyncnii^ 
in,  511  ;  injuries  in,  679,  680,  691 ;  odor 
of  breath  after,  399  ;  temperature  during, 
512 

Cold  causing  abortion,  109  ;  efiecta  of,  430 

Cole  on  pregnancy  with  unruptured  hymen, 
42  ;  on  supernumerary  penis,  198 

Coleman  on  sudden  birth,  119 

Colles  on  foreign  body  in  the  esophagu, 
572  ;  on  rupture  of  the  urethra,  679 

Collette  on  foreign  body  in  the  orbit,  531 

Collier  on  iufibulation,  753 

Coilings  on  rupture  of  the  heart,  625 

Collins  on  anomalous  lung,  285  ;  on  fasting. 
419 ;  on  keloids,  764 ;  on  protracted 
pregnancy,  72  ;  on  rupture  of  the  stomach, 
629 

Collins  and  Leidy  on  birth  of  a  monster  by 
Cesarean  section,  131 
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Oolloredo,  191 

Ck>lly  on  precocious  menstruation,  30 

Ck>loboma,  260 

Golomb  on  twins  borne  beyond  the  meno- 
panse,  40 

Colon,  dilatation  of^  287  ;  double,  287 

Colostomy,  645 

Col  ton  on  nnosoal  birth,  119 

Col  ambus  on  hermaphroditism,  207 

Colzi  on  anomalous  ureter,  294 

Combettes  on  absence  of  the  cerebellum,  247 

Combined  intrauterine  and  extrauterine  ges- 
tation, 54 

Combustion,  spontaneous,  of  the  human 
body,  426 

Compagne  on  canities,  238 

Compensatory  development  of  the  senses, 
432 

Compressed  air,  effects  of  working  in,  432 

Conant  on  terata,  166 

Conarmond  on  precocious  menstruation,  30 

Conception  with  deficient  organs,  45  ;  opera- 
tion to  prevent,  754 ;  after  ovariotomy, 
45  ;  precocious,  34  ;  soon  after  a  preceding 
pregnancy,  46  ;  during  sleep,  45 

Conklin  on  splenectomy,  657 

Consbruch  on  fasting,  415 

Consciousness,  double,  883 

Constantinedes  on  absence  of  the  nymplue, 
306 

Constipation,  persistent,  794 

Contortionists,  473 

Cook  on  intrauterine  amputation,  94 

Cooke  on  combined  fetation,  56 

Cooke  and  Lay  cock  on  bmin- injury,  556 

Cooper  on  belladonna,  501 ;  on  hermaphro- 
ditism, 210 

Cooper,  Sir  Astley,  on  diaphragmatic  hernia, 
612  ;  on  elephantiasis  of  the  scrotum, 
801  ;  on  precocious  menstruation,  31  ;  on 
precocious  pregnancy,  34 

Copeland  on  maternal  impression,  84 

Copulation  (see  Coitus) 

Cord,  anomalies  of,  109  ;  coi lings  of,  95  ; 
knots  in,  109 

Cordaeus  on  extrauterine  gestation,  50 

Cordier  on  renal  calculi,  791 ;  on  retention 
of  ectopic  fetus,  63 

Corey  on  injuries  during  pregnancy,  99 

Corneal  grafting,  728 

Corpora  callosum,  246 

Corrosive  sublimate,  untoward  action  and 
tolerance  of,  504 

**  Corsican  Brothers,"  887 

Corson  on  hiccough,  812 

Cosentino  on  drv  birth,  123 

Cosmetic  mutilations,  746 

Costa  on  excessive  dentition,  244 

da  Costa  Simoes  on  retention  of  ectopic 
fetus,  63 

Cotter,  Patrick,  331 

Coughing  causing  abortion,  110;  causing 
rupture  of  the  abdominal  walls,  666 

Couper  on  wound  of  the  bladder,  672 

Couriers,  456  ;  in  India,  458 

Cousins  on  hemophilia,  816 

Couveuse,  66 

Cowan  on  hiccough,  812  ;  on  scalp-develop- 
ment, 218 


Cowger  on  birth  in  membranes,  123 

Cowles  on  neck-injury,  576 

Cowley  on  scalp-injury,  543;  on  self-per- 
formed Cesarean  section,  131 

Cox  on  prolonged  pregnancy,  64 

Craddock  on  retention  of  ectopic  fetus,  63 

Ciandall  on  injuries  in  coitus,  692 

Craniopagi,  173 

Cranium,  deficiency  of,  250  ;  fracture  of, 
basal,  559  ;  extensive,  558 ;  internal,  559  ; 
injuries  to,  551 

Cranz  on  large  infonts,  348 

Crawford  on  lightning  stroke,  722  ;  on  un- 
conscious birth,  114 

Crawfonl  and  Yule  on  hirsuties,  231 

Creaser,  Thomas,  416 

Cred6  on  splenectomy,  657 

Cretinism,  805  ;  sporadic,  806 

Crichton  on  *'  leaping  ague,"  856 

Cridland  on  efiects  of  cold,  431 

Crippled  beggars,  manufacture  of,  737 

Cripps  on  absence  of  the  ovary,  309 ;  on 
colostomy,  645  ;  on  constipation,  795 ;  on 
painless  parturition,  115 

Crisp  on  abortion,  110 

Critchett  on  foreign  body  in  the  eye,  532 

Crocker  on  albinism,  220 ;  on  anomalous 
coloring,  382,  383;  on  anomalous  color- 
changes  of  the  hair,  240 ;  on  chromidrosis, 
386;  on  hyperidrosis,  387;  on  canities, 
237,  238  ;  on  dermatolytic  growths,  234  ; 
on  harlequin  fetus,  825 ,  on  pigmented 
skin,  841 ,  on  skin-shedding,  833 ;  on 
tinea  nodosa,  849 ;  on  xeroderma  pigmen- 
tosum, 842  ;  on  yaws,  840 

Crocodile-bite,  722 

Croft  on  preputial  uilcnlus,  791 

de  la  Croix  on  flatus  from  the  penis,  675 

Crollius  on  knife-swallowing,  632 

Cromerus  on  36  children  at  a  birth,  147 

Crompton  on  endurance  of  pain,  479 

Crony n  on  foreign  body  in  the  brain,  561 

Crooks  on  anomalous  stomach,  287 

Croom  on  ischnria,  792 

Croon  on  pseudocyesis,  79 

Cross  on  anomalous  tears,  384  ;  on  vesical 
calculus,  789 

Croston  on  delivery  of  a  monster  by  Cesa- 
rean section,  129 

Croton  oil,  on  tolerance  of,  504 

Crouch  on  conception  after  ovariotomy,  46 

Crouzit  on  foreign  body  in  the  uterus,  695 

"  Crow-bar  case,"  551 

Crowdace  on  injury  during  pregnancy, 
100 

Crowell  on  unconscious  pregnancy,  72 

Crumb  on  epistaxis  through  the  eyes,  535 

Cruveilhier  on  defective  cerebellum,  246; 
on  horns,  226 

Crying  of  the  fetus,  127 

Cryptorchism,  321 

Crystalline  lens,  anomalies  of,  260 ;  disloca- 
tion of,  533  ;  injuries  to,  533 

Csurgay  on  postmortem  birth,  124 

Cuevas  on  uterine  calculi,  792 

CuU^re  on  kleptomania,  879 

CuUingworth  on  dermoid  cyst,  203  ;  on  in- 
jury during  pregnancy,  99 ;  on  ovarian 
cyst,  784  ;  on  vaginal  septa,  305 
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Cmmingham  on  retention  of  ectopic  fetos, 
63 

Cnnjghame  on  retention  of  mine,  792 

Co|Mdity,  castration  for,  756 

Cnriing  cm  hypertrophy  of  the  digits,  276 

Cornin  on  an  armless  woman,  265  ;  on  car- 
diac surgery,  618 :  on  cranial  surgery, 
559;  on  **eaten  of  worms,**  821  ;  on 
ennach-making,  756 ;  on  injaiy  to  the 
vagina,  689 

Cortis  on  precocioos  pregnancy,  36 

Cnthbert  on  coiling  of  the  funis,  95 

Cutliffe  on  alligator-bite,  722 

Cutter  on  conception  after  OTariotomy,  46 

Cut-throat,  cases  of  nonfatal,  574 

Cyclopia,  living,  258 

C^Btotomy  during  pregnancy,  105 ;  self- 
performed,  708 

Cysts,  dermoid,  202  ;  echinococcus,  removal 
of  during  pregnancy,  105  ;  ovarian,  782 

Czarten,  Setnisch,  373 


D. 


Dade  on  hernia,  665 
Dagan  on  ascarides,  820 
Dagron  on  perforation  of  the  esophagus,  573 
D'Aguanno  on  larvae  in  the  ear,  539 
D^akach,  711 

D'Alben  on  sudden  canities,  237 
Dalby  on  rupture  of  the  tympanum,  537 
Daltonon  injury  to  the  pericardium,  624 
Daly  on  tumor  of  the  pr^nant  uterus,  107 
D' Amador  on  perverted  appetites,  410 
Damascene  on  maternal  impressions,  82 
Dana  on   African  sleep-sickness.  872 ;  on 
facial  hemiatrophy,  859  ;  on  giamts,  327  ; 
on  pathognomonic  dreams,  867 
**  Dance  of  the  eggs,"  452 
Dancing  mania,  853 

D'Andrad6  on  vicarious  menstruation,  19 
Danthez  on  absence  of  the  funis,  109 
Dantra  ott  fish  in  the  pharynx,  569 
Danyau  on  intrauterine  fracture,  97 
Danz  on  congenital  alopecia,  226 
Dareste  on  teratogenesis,  166 
Dargan  on  lactation  in  the  aged,  393 
D'Aub^  on  albinism,  220 
Daubenton  on  craniopagus,  174 
Dave  on  extraoral  dentition,  245 
Davidson  on  flogging,  481 
Davies  on  loss  of  memory,  886  ;  on  prema- 
ture rupture  of  membranes,  107  ;  on  short 
pregnancy,  65 
Davies-Colley  on  transfixion  of  the  neck,  575 
Davis  on  an  armless  monster,  265  ;  on  poly- 
pus in  the  pregnant  uterus,  107  ;  on  trans- 
position of  the  viscera,  291 
Daj'-blindness,  536 
Dayot  on  foreign  body  in  the  bladder,  677  ; 

on  0%'arian  cyst.  784 
Dayral  on  unconscious  pregnancy,  73 
D'Azara  on  longevity,  374 
Deafness,  sudden,  538 
Deason  on  tumor  of  the  pregnant  uterus,  107 
Death  presentiments,  889 
De  Beck  on  congenital  defect  of  the  eye,  260 


Debes  on  fecundity  in  the  oUL 
Debierre  on  double  utema, 

of  the  uterus,  313  ;  on 

310 
Deblois  on  web  of  the  vocal 
De  Bosch  on  twin  parturition.  143 
Debout  on  anomalous 

vaginal  anomaly,  307 
DeBrun  deBois  Noir  on  d 

bones,  53 


Decapitation,  self-performed. 

Deciduous  skin,  832 

*'Deerfoot,"  457 

Deever  on  precocious 

DeFuisseaux  on  reunion  of  the 

Deguise  on  coitus,  512 

Delafield  and  Prudden  on  moltilocBlvi 

nococcus,  820 
Delaistre  on  homet*sting,  714 
Delamater  on  a  large  tumor,  7 
De  la  Vei^e  on  protracted  preigmacj.  «S 
Delens  on  biperforate  hymen,  3U3 
De  Leon  on  quadruplets,  148 
Delhi  boil,  840 
Delivery  by  a  cannon-ball,  134 ;  hf  cMdt- 

horn,    133 ;    of  extrauterine  letii^  37: 

postmortem,   123 ;  by  the  lectaM,  tH: 

during  sleep,  lethargies,  and  tzaaoe^  US: 

sudden,  116 
Delmas  on  superfetation,  49 
Delpech  on  extraoral  dentition,  245 
De  Luna  on  intrauterine  fracture,  97 
Del  Vecchio  on  cardiac  suture,  617 
Demarquay  on  bloody  semen,  385 
Demonomania,  880 
Denaux  de  Breyne  on  menstmatioDdariK 

pregnancy,  29 
Denby  on  foreign  body  in  the  intestine.  Ml 
Deneux  on  delivery  by  a  bull's  horn,  133 
Dentition,  anomalies    of,   242 ;    exeeasiTe, 

244  ;  extraoral,  244  ;  fetal,  242  ;  late,  32: 

sixth,  243 ;  triple,  243 
Depasse  on  fecundity  in  the  old,  39 
Depaul  on  delivery  during  syncope,  115: 

on  dischaige  of  fetal  bones,  53 
Depilatory  customs,  747 
De  Quincev,  Thomas,  496,  506 
**  Derates,"  461 

Den>um  on  adiposis  dolorosa,  360 
Dermatitis    exfoliativa   neonatorum,  835; 

epidemic  exfoliative,  835  ;  univeraU,  851 
Dermatolysis,  217 
Dermatolytic  growths,  232 
Dermoid  cysts,  202 
Dermoids,  multiple,  205 
D^saguliers  on  strong  men,  464 
Desbarreaux-Bemard  on  fasting,  415 
Desl)ois  on  rupture  of  the  uterus,  137 
Desbrest  on  bee-sting,  714 ;  on  proti«ct«d 

pregnancy,  72 
Descendants,  numerous,  159 
De  Schweinitz  on  canities,  238 
Desgranges  on  fish-spine  in  the  abdomen, 

659  ;  on  superfetation,  47 
Desmond,  Countess  of,  243,  375 
Desornieux  on  protracted  menstruation,  32 
Desquamation,  antepartum,  217 
Dethardingius  on  postmortem  birth,  125 
De  Thou  on  stigmata,  388 
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Devei^gie  on  combined  fetation,  55 

De  Vilde  on  ischuria,  793 

Devilliers  on  postmortem  birth,  124 

Dewees  on  fecundity  in  the  old,  39  ;  on  pro- 
longed pregnancy,  64  ;  on  protracted  men- 
struation, 32 ;  on  sudden  canities,  237 ; 
on  superfetation,  48 

Dewey  on  multiple  fractures,  701 

Dexter  on  hiccough,  812 

Diamond  in  the  ear,  541 

Diaphragm,  anomalies  of,  285  ;  hernia  of, 
286,  612  ;  rupture  of,  612  ;  wounds  of, 
612 

Dibot  on  combined  fetation,  57 

Dickinson  on  colored  saliva,  383  ;  on  human 
tails,  279 ;  on  imperforate  anus,  675  ;  on 
large  infant,  349 ;  on  parasitic  terata, 
191 

Dickson  on  fasting,  419 

de  Diemerbroeck  on  cardiac  injuries,  617  ; 
on  conception  with  hymen  intact,  40 ;  on 
gastrotomy,  633 

Digitalis,  idiosyncrasy  to,  502 

Digits,  anomalies  of,  271 ;  reunion  of  sev- 
ered, 588 ;  supernumerary,  273 

Dimples,  manufacture  of,  746 

Diphiallic  terata,  194 

Diphthongia,  257 

Dirt-eating,  412 

Dislocations,  anomalous,  594  ;  congenital, 
595 ;  of  the  neck,  578  ;  treatment  of, 
594 

Dismukes  on  wound  of  the  subclavian 
artery,  627 

Dittel  on  anomalous  diaphragm,  286 

Divers,  514 

Dives  from  heights,  704 

Diving  in  shallow  water,  559 

Dix  on  precocious  lactation,  393 

Dixon  on  aniridia,  259  ;  on  anomalous  teais, 
384 

Dodd  on  precocious  pregnancy,  35 

Dodonseus  on  vicarious  menstruation,  23 

Dog-bite,  719  ;  of  the  penis,  680 

"Dog-boy,"  162 

Dolsens  on  double  tongue,  255 

Dolbeau  on  intrauterine  fractures,  97 

Domonceau  on  horns,  226 

Donatus,  Marcellus,  on  antepartum  crying, 
128  ;  on  colored  saliva,  383 

Donkey-bite,  590  ;  of  the  penis,  680 

Donlon  on  epistaxis,  534 

Donne  on  priapism,  683 

Doran  on  horns,  225 ;  on  supernumerary 
oviducts,  310  ;  on  supernumerary  ovaries, 
310 

Double  consciousness,  883 

Doubting  mania,  879 

Dougherty  on  wound  of  the  bladder,  675 

Doughty  on  evisceration,  650 

Douglas  on  twin  birth,  143 

Douglass  on  a  precocious  boy,  346  ;  on  sub- 
mersion, 513 

Dover  on  venesection,  709 

Doyle  on  a  bullet  in  the  brain,  561 ;  on  dis- 
location of  the  neck,  578 

Drake  on  epilepsy  and  aphasia,  853  ;  on 
sword-sw^lowing,  636 

Dreams,  pathognomonic,  867 


Drewry  on  athetosis,  857 ;  on  circular  in- 
sanity, 881 

Driver  on  postmortem  birth,  124 

Dropsies,  786 

Drouiu  Twins,  186 

Drowning,  recovery  from,  513 

Drugs,  tolerance  and  untoward  action  of, 
and  idiosyncrasy  to,  496 

Drummoud  on  infimtile  menstruation,  30 

Dry  births,  123 

Drydeu  on  rupture  of  the  esophagus,  628 

Dual  personality,  883 

Dubois  on  human  horns,  223 ;  on  super- 
numerary eyelid,  259 

Dubrisay  on  brain-injury,  545 

Dubuc  on  ischuria,  793 

Ducachet  on  bullet  voided  by  the  anus, 
651 

Du  Chaillu,  Paul,  on  pigmies,  334 

Duchesne  on  vicarious  menstruation,  19 

Ducomet,  Csesar,  265 

Ductus  communis  choledochus,  obliteration 
of,  290 

Dudley  on  perforation  of  the  esophagus, 
572 

Duer  on  postmortem  birth,  124  ;  on  post- 
mortem Cesarean  section,  135 

Duffy  on  hypothermy,  424 

Dufour  on  hirsuties,  233 ;  on  postmortem 
Cesarean  section,  135 

Duhouset  on  circumcision  of  the  clitoris, 
308 

Duhring  on  keloids,  764  ;  on  neuroma  cutis 
dolorosum,  839 

Duke  on  unconscious  pregnancy,  73 

Dumas  on  fetal  dentition,  243 ;  on  intestinal 
coalition,  288 

Dumas,  Blanche,  194 

Dumeril  on  supernumerary  limbs,  269 

Duncan  on  absence  of  the  vagina,  303  ;  on 
conception  with  unruptured  hymen,  42 ; 
on  epilepsy,  852 

Dundore  on  laminectomy,  660 

Dunglison  on  expulsion  of  ectopic  fetus,  53 ; 
on  gynecomazia,  397 

Dunlap  on  hemophilia,  816 

Du  Peyrou  de  Cheyssiole  on  protracted  men- 
struation ,  33 

Duplication  of  the  lower  extremities,  193 

Dupont  on  hyperidrosis,  387  ;  on  ventrilo- 
quism, 453 

Dupouy  on  black  death,  892 ;  on  leprosy, 
911 ;  on  small-pox,  903 

Dupuytren  on  birth  through  the  perineum, 
122 ;  on  fetus  in  fetu,  200 ;  on  foreign 
body  in  the  vagina,  695  ;  on  obesity,  358  ; 
on  vicarious  menstruation,  26 

Durston  on  hypertrophy  of  the  breast,  759 

Du  Saulle  on  appetite  for  blood,  411 

Dusenbury  on  wound  of  the  kidney,  667 

Duvemey  on  conception  without  sexaal 
desire,  45 

Duyse  on  dermoids,  204 

Dwarfs,  333 ;  ancient  popularity  of,  336 ; 
artificial  production  of,  335 ;  celebrated, 
338 ;  Cesarean  section  on,  129 ;  intel- 
lectual, 337  ;  longevity  among,  339  ; 
species  of,  338;  women  predisposed  to 
bear,  337 
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Ear,  anomalies  of,  261 ;  foreign  bodies  in, 
539,  540 ;  iiynries  to,  537 ;  insects  in, 
539 ;  menstruation  from,  24  ;  nitric  acid 
in,  540  ;  piercing,  749 ;  power  to  move, 
263 

**  Ear-sneezing,"  815 

Eastman  on  fibroma  of  the  uteras,  781 

Easton  on  teeth  swallowed,  639 

*'  Eaten  of  worms,"  821 

Ebeisbach  on  ectopic  fetus,  53 

Ebstein  on  obesity,  353 

Echinococcus  cyst,  820 ;  in  the  eye,  534 ; 
removal  of,  during  pregnancy,  105 

Ecker  on  bearded  women,  229 

Eckley  on  supernumerary  lung,  285 

Ectopic  children ,  ultimate  fate  of,  62 ; 
gestation  of,  50  ;  multiple,  57 

Eddowes  on  large  infant,  349 

Edentulousness,  243 ;  association  with  alo- 
pecia, 227 

Eder  on  opium-eating,  507 

Edge  on  chorea  in  pregnancy,  103 

Edwards  on  impregnation  with  the  hymen 
intact,  41 

Eggs,  idiasyncrasy  to,  490 

Ehrl  on  spontaneous  gangrene  of  the  skin, 
837 

Eight  children  at  a  birth,  153 

Kikam  on  short  pregnancy,  67 

EiHonmenger  on  prolificity,  157 

**  Elastic-skin  man,"  217 

Elder  and  MacCormac  on  rupture  of  the 
spleen,  656 

Eldredge  on  a  ferrule  in  the  bronchus,  614 

Eld  ridge  on  separation  of  the  symphysis 
pubis,  140 

Electric  anomalies,  429 

"Electric  Lady,"  430 

Electric  light,  injuries  of  the  eyes  by,  537 

Elephantiasis  arabum,  795  ;  of  the  face, 
800  ;  of  the  lower  extremities,  798  ;  of  the 
scalp,  798  ;  of  the  scrotum,  800 ;  of  the 
upper  extremities,  798 

"Elephant-man,"  81,  827 

Eleven  children  at  a  birth,  153 

EUiotson  on  hydatid  disease  of  the  liver, 
786 ;  on  obesity,  352 ;  on  unilateral 
sweating,  388 

Elliott  on  dermatitis  exfoliativa  neonatorum, 
835 

Ellis  on  ischiopagus,  183 ;  on  ligature  of  the 
carotids,  575 ;  on  oxalic  acid,  499 

Ellison  on  anomalous  sneezing,  814 

"Elixir  of  Life,"  368 

El  vert  on  protracted  pregnancy,  70 

Ely  on  chalk-eating,  412 

Emeryaki,  855 

Emmet  on  protracted  menstruation,  33 

Emond  on  pregnancy  with  unruptured 
hymen,  42 

Emotions  causing  death,  524 

Empedocles  on  prolificity,  146 

Enchondromata,  766 

Engelmann  on  fistula-opemtion  in  preg- 
nancy, 105 

Engleman  on  obstetric  customs,  113 

Englisch  on  double  penis,  198 


Enguin  on  protracted  pregnancy,  69 

Enos  on  absence  of  the  epiglottis,  256 

Ensor  on  shark-bite,  721 

Enterostomy,  645 

Enucleation  of  the  eye,  self-performed,  735 

Epidemics,  891;  of  abortion,  109;  chrono- 
logic table  of  the  principal,  898 

Epidermis,  congenital  defect  of,  217 

Epigastrium,  blows  upon  the,  526 

Epiglottis,  anomalies  of,  256  ;  double,  with 
double  voice,  357 

Epignathus,  193 

Epilepsy,  852  ;  birth  in,  113 ;  peculiar  forms 
of,  852 

Epispadias,  318 

Epistaxis,  extensive,  710  ;  through  theeyeB, 
534 

Epithelioma,  772 

Epley  on  painless  labor,  116 

Epsom  salts,  idiosyncrasy  to,  496,  503 

Equestrians,  460 

Equilibrists,  449 

Erba,  Luigi,  experiments  of,  158 

Erection  of  the  penis,  long  continued,  663 

Ergot,  idiosyncrasy  to,  502 

Ergotism,  502 

Erich  on  expulsion  of  ectopic  fetus,  53 

Erichsen  on  exostoses,  768 ;  on  hemo[Mii, 
816 ;  on  foreign  body  in  the  abdomoi, 
659  ;  on  multiple  fractures,  702 

Esophagismus,  863 

Esophagotomy  for  foreign  bodies,  574 

Esophagus,  anomalies  of,  284 ;  foreign  bodiM 
in,  570  ;  perforation  of,  573  ;  rupture  of, 
62iB  ;  wounds  of,  575 

Esquimaux,  menstruation  among,  29 

Estrus,  larvae  of  the,  821 

Eunuch-making,  755 

Eustaches  and  Tzetzes  on  jumping,  462 

Evans  on  birth  in  membranes,  123  \  od  for- 
eign body  in  the  esophagus,  571 

Evans,  William,  329 

Eve,  birth  of,  200 

Eve  on  injury  to  the  spinal  cord,  661 ;  on  a 
nail  in  the  bronchus,  614  ;  on  rupture  of 
the  bladder,  671  ;  on  thoracic  wonDdfl, 
610 

Eventration,  650 ;  congenital,  292 

Evisceration,  650 

Evrard,  Gustav,  269 

Ewald  on  obesity,  356 

Exophthalmos,  527 

Exostoses,  768 

Exostosis  on  the  sacrum,  138 

Exstrophy  of  the  bladder,  295 

Extrauterine  pregnancy,  50 ;  oorobiiMd 
with  uterine,  54  ;  discharge  of  the  fetus 
in,  52  ;  long  retention  of  the  fetus  in,  62; 
successful  delivery  in,  57 ;  tennination 
of,  51 

Extremities,  absence  of,  263 ;  menstroft- 
tion  from,  25  ;  supernumerary,  269 

Eyelid,  supernumerary,  259 

Eyer  on  rupture  of  the  thoracic  duct,  659 

Eyes,  congenital  absence  of,  257 ;  oongoii- 
tal  defects  of  the  muscles  of,  260 ;  eoo- 
cleation  of,  527 ;  self-performed,  735; 
epistaxis  through,  534 ;  foreign  bodies 
in,  532  ;  injuries  to,  527  ;  by  birds,  533; 
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lightning-injaries  to,  727;  menstraation 
from,  23 ;  mptare  of,  528 ;  two,  in  one 
orbit,  258 
Eyles  on  ainham,  831 


F- 


Fabre  on  tapeworms,  718 

Fabricios  Hildanus  on  abortion,  110 ;  on 
bam  of  the  spermatic  vessels,  689 ;  on  a 
glass  ball  in  the  ear,  539  ;  on  horns,  222  ; 
on  injury  to  the  penis,  680  ;  on  injury  to 
a  pregnant  woman,  98  ;  on  male  menstru- 
ation, 28  ;  on  a  postmortem  Cesarean  sec- 
tion, 135;  on  spontaneous  hemorrhage, 
709 ;  on  stigmata,  389 ;  on  vesical  Oil- 
cnli,  790 

Fabricins  on  horns,  222 

Face,  injuries  of  the,  585  ;  gunshot,  697 

Facial  hemiatrophy,  859 

Fahnestock  on  birth  in  somnambulism,  116 

Fakirs  of  India,  517 

Falla  on  anomalous  limbs,  273 

Fallopian  tubes,  anomalies  of  the,  310 

Falls  from  heights,  703 

Falot  on  tartar  emetic,  499 

Fancon  on  injury  during  pregnancy,  101 ; 
on  operations  during  pregnancy,  105 

Fano  on  supernumerary  eyelid,  259 

Fanton  on  hypnotism  in  labor,  114 

Fanton-Touvet  on  edentnla,  243 

Fantoni  on  quintuple  bladder,  295 

Farber  and  McCassy  on  high  fall,  704 

Farquharson  on  birth  through  the  abdomi- 
nal wall,  122  ;  on  rupture  of  the  uterust 
137 

Farr  on  longevity,  366 

Fascial  sarcomata,  772 

Fasters,  modem,  420 

Fasting,  413  ;  modern  cases  of,  419  ;  older 
cases  of  414 

Fasting  girls,  413,  418,  419 

Fat  children,  352 

Fatti  on  fetus  in  fetn,  201 

Fauconneau-Dufresne  on  ascarides,  819 

Favell  on  anomalous  heart,  626 

Faye  on  lactation  in  infants,  392 

Fayrer  on  elephantiasis  of  the  scrotum,  803  ; 
on  shark-bite,  721 ;  on  wolf-bite,  722 

Fear  of  child-birth,  death  from,  525 

Fear-psychoses,  877 

Fecundity  in  the  old,  38  ;  in  the  young,  34 

Feet,  anomalies  of  the,  270 

Felkin  on  Cesarean  section  in  Africa,  131 ; 
on  fetal  malaria,  91 

Fenger  on  elephantiasis  of  the  scrotum,  802 

Ferdinandus  on  neurosis  of  the  skin,  837 

F6r6ol  on  ischuria,  792  ;  on  tapeworm.  819 

Fergus  on  rupture  of  the  gall-bladder,  655 

Ferguson  on  absence  of  the  vagina,  303 

Fern  on  large  infants,  348 

Fernandez  on  gynecomazia,  397 

Ferrari  on  rupture  of  the  lung,  610 

Ferraton  and  Rivington  on  rupture  of  the 
bladder,  671 

Ferr6  on  spermatophobia,  880 

Ferry,  Nicholas,  339 


Fertilization  of  plants,  43 

Fetichism,  401 

Fetomancy,  213 

Fetus,  anomalous  discbarge  of,  53 ;  eaten 
by  a  worm,  110,  111  ;  enclosed  in  mem- 
branes, 122  ;  in  fetn,  199  ;  medication  of, 
92 ;  movements  of,  long-continued,  64 ; 
movements  of,  simulation  of,  65,  74-79 : 
worms  in,  111,  112 

F6vre  on  human  odors,  400 

F^vrier  on  branchial  fissures,  284 

Fibro-lipoma,  764 

Fibromata,  762  ;  moUuscum,  762 ;  of  the 
uterus,  781 

Ficker  on  exophthalmos,  527 

Field  on  polydipsia,  404 ;  on  vicarious  men- 
struation, 24 

Fields,  Rube,  443 

Fielitz  on  fecundity  in  the  old,  39 

Fienus  on  telegony,  89 

Fifteen  at  a  birth,  154 

Filaria  sanguinis  hominis,  820 

Filippi  on  intrauterine  fracture,  97 

Fill  ion  on  foreign  body  in  the  intestines, 
641 

Finger,  absence  of,  271 ;  avulsion  of,  589 ; 
ceremonial  amputation  of,  746 ;  re> 
union  of  severed,  588 ;  supernumerary, 
273 

Finlayson  on  hemihypertrophy,  350 

Finley  on  vicarious  menstruation,  20 

Finley  Twins,  183 

Fire-worship,  425 

Fischer  on  anomalous  growth  of  bones,  605  ; 
on  avulsion  of  the  arm,  591  ;  on  cardiac 
injuries,  616,  620 

Fish,  alive,  in  the  phaiynx,  567 

Fish- bite,  leprosy  from,  721 

Fisher  on  anorchism,  319  ;  on  the  Hunga- 
rian sisters,  178 ;  on  Santos,  197 

Fitz  on  rupture  of  the  esophagus,  628 

Flachsland  on  absence  of  the  limbs,  263 

Flagellation,  480 

Flea,  syphilis  from  a  bite  of  a,  714 

Fleck  on  anomalous  constipation,  795 

Fleishman  on  unconscious  pregnancy,  73 

Flemming  on  menstrual  superstitions,  17 

Fleury  de  Clermont  on  foreign  bodies  in  the 
ear,  541 

Flint  on  rupture  of  the  esophagus,  628 ;  on 
telegony,  88 

Floating  liver,  655 

Flogging,  481 

Flour,  idiosyncrasy  to,  492 

"Folic  dedoute,"  879 

Folker  on  albinism,  221 

Foil  and  Warynski  on  teratogenesis,  166 

Foil  on  torsion  of  the  penis,  316 

Fontaine  on  infibulation,  754 ;  on  intestinal 
injury,  642  ;  on  ischuria,  793 

Fontanelle  on  worms  in  the  bladder,  819 

Food-superstitions,  493 

Foods,  idiosyncrasy  to,  489 

Foot,  foreign  body  in  the,  600 

Foot  on  hiccough,  812 

Foot-binding,  737 

Foot-race,  455 

Foramen  ovale,  patent,  296 

Forbes  on  African  sleep-sickness,  872 
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Frolich  on  vaccination,  906 
Frommann  on  menstrual  snperstitions,  17 
Faehs  on  corneal  grafting,  728 
Fuller  on  belladonna,  501 
Fuller,  Sarah,  on  Helen  Kellar,  436 
Fullerton  on  bloody  sweat,  390 
Fulton  on  depraved  appetite,  411  j  on  rap- 
ture of  the  stomach,  629 
Fnmnculosis  orientalis,  840 


G. 


Gsbb  on  epistaxis,  534 

Gctano-Nocito  on  fetus  in  fetu,  200 

Gaiidner  on  protracted  sleep,  869 

Gaither  on  fetus  in  fetu,  200 

Galabin  on  combined  fetation,  57  ;  on  ovari- 
otomy during  pregnancy,  104  ;  on  g^ao- 
torrbea,  394 

Gale,  William,  459 

Galeazzi  on  chromidrosis,  385 

GaU-bladder  in  a  hernial  sac,  655 ;  opem- 
tKMis  on  the,  655  ;  rupture  of  the,  655 

Galle  on  pregnancy  in  a  bicom  uterus,  49 

Gallieni  on  circumcision  of  the  clitoris,  308 

GmlUer  on  the  '*  Living  Angel,''  844 

GmlTngni  on  a  triple  monster,  167 

Gambttrdella,  Teresa,  231 

Games,  Grecian,  455 

Gamgee  on  perforation  of  tbe  tympanum, 
538  ;  on  rupture  of  the  heart,  625 

Gann  on  wound  of  the  liver,  652 

Gi^per  on  hiooongh,  812 

Gaicia  on  a  long  swab  swallowed,  640 

Gardane  on  milk  metastasis,  392 

Gardiner  on  polymazia,  299  ;  on  teeth  swal- 
lowed. 639 

Garesky  on  postmortem  Cesarean  section, 
135 

Gaitinkel  on  tapeworms,  818 

Garlidc  on  absence  of  the  limbs,  263 

Gamier  on  fetichism,  402 

Ganoway  on  tapeworm,  819 

Garthsbore  on  quintuplets,  150 

Gaoseodus  on  maternal  impressions,  82 

Gaslaber  on  boms,  222 

Gastrectomy,  644 

Gastric  fistula,  631 

Gastrostomy,  644 

Gastiotomy,  632 

Gaabins  on  opium,  505 

Gaultier  on  intrauterine  fractures,  97 

GaolieT  on  fetal  measles,  91 ;  on  pigmented 
skin,  841 

GdQT  on  foreign  body  in  the  back,  659 ;  on 
toisioD  of  the  penis,  316 

GiQret  00  cystotomy  during  pregnancy,  106 

Gaadar  on  foreign  body  in  the  noee,  565 

Gf  liiwau  on  morbid  fears,  877,  878,  879 

GeUius,  Aulus,  on  protracted  pregnancy,  68 

GeUyon  menstruation  during  pregnancy, 29 

Genetic  anomalies,  17 

Genitals,  avulsion  of  tbe,  686 ;  self-per- 
formed, 732 ;  injuries  of  the,  during 
pregnancy,  98 

Gcoffroy-Saint-Hllaire  on  albinism,  220 ;  on 
animal  tecata,  166  ;  on  cmniopagi,  173 ; 
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on  cryptorchism,  321  ;  on  diphallic  mons- 
ter, 196,  197 ;  on  extraateriue  pregnancy, 
50  ;    on  ischiopagos,  182  ;    on  precocious 
menstruation,  31  ;  on  triple  monster,  167 
Geoghegan  on  rupture  of  the  nterus,  137 
Grerard  on  fasting,  415  ;  on  sclerema  neona- 
torum, 827 
Gerberon  on  infantile  beard,  228 
Grermain  on  coiling  of  the  funis,  95 
Grerster  on  imperforate  anus,  289 
Grervis  on  polypus  of  the  pregnant  uterus, 

107 
Gestation,   congenital,   200 ;    extrauterine, 

50 ;  precocious,  34 

Gretchell  on  foreign  body  in  the  vagina,  695 

Giants,  324  ;  ancient,  324  ;  discovery  of  the 

bones  of,  325 ;  celebrated,  328  ;   general 

opinions  relative  to,  326  ;  of  history,  333  ; 

in  Patiigonia,  325 

Gibb  on  injuries  during  pregnancy,  98  ;  on 

lactation  in  infants,  392 
Gibbons  on  longevity,  376 
Gibbs  on  automatism,  888  ;  on  avulsion  of 

the  genitals,  687 
Gibney  on  rupture  of  the  quadriceps  ten- 
don, 593 
Gibson,  Richard,  338 

Gibson  and  Malet  on  prestemal  fissure,  283 
Gigantism,   association    with    acromegaly, 

327 
Gihon  on  syphilis,  913 
Gilbert  on  impregnation  with  hymen  in- 
tact, 41 
Gilkrist  on  transfixion  of  the  abdomen,  648 
Gilland  on  discharge  of  the  fetal  bones,  53 
Gillilam  on  intrauterine  amputation,  95 
Gilman  on  multiple  fractures,  702 
Gilmore  on  ovariotomy  during  pregnancy, 

104 
Giovannini  on  canities  unguium,  847 
Giraldte  on  double  hand,  271  ;  on  edentula, 

244 
Girard  on  pseudocyesis,  77 
Giraolt  on  artificial  impregnation,  43 
Girdwood  on  foreign  body  in  the  arm,  599 
Girl  grandmothers,  38 
Glandorp  on  gastrotomy,  632 
Glass  on  dropsy,  786 
Glass-blowers,  excessive  thirst  of,  405 
Glazebrook  on  canliac  injury,  619 
Gleaves  on  precocious  pregnancy,  35 
Gloninger  on  male  menstruation,  28 
Gmelin  on  the  effects  of  cold,  430 
**Gk)-as-you-please  "  pedestrians,  459 
Glockelios  on  dropsy,  786 
Cioddard  on  arrow-wounds,  712 
GhMlfrey  on  lightning-stroke,  726 
Goiter,  761 

Golden  on  belladonna,  501 
Goldschmidt,  409 

Gooch  on   injury  to  the  spleen,  656 ;    on 
knife-swallowing,  633  ;  on  sloughing  of 
the  genitals,  138  ;  on  thonicic  injury,  606 
Good  on  late  menstruation,  32 
Groodell  on  ischiopagns,  183 
Grooding  on  absence  of  the  vagina,  304 
Groodman  on  elephantiasis  of  the  scrotnm, 

801 
Goodwin  on  belladonna,  500 

60 


Grordon  on  anomalous  ribs,  282  ;  on  delivery 
of  ectopic  fetas,  54 

Gror6  on  diphallic  monster,  196 

Gorodoichze  on  claustrophobia,  878 

Groschler  on  small  penis,  314 

Grosselin  on  absence  of  the  vagina,  304  ;  on 
foreign  body  in  the  vagina,  693  ;  on  tails, 
278  ;  on  rupture  of  the  Inng,  608 

**  Gouging,  "528 

Gould  on  electric-light  injnries  of  the  eyes, 
5:^7  ;  on  horns,  229 

Goundron,  769 

Gourges  on  vesical  calculi,  790 

Gratlings,  728 

Graham  on  maternal  impressions,  83 

Gnindider  on  hemophilia,  816 

Granger  on  a  leech  in  the  pharynx,  569 

Grant  on  cardiac  injury,  618  ;  on  fasting,419 

Graves  on  anosmia,  875 ;  on  dermoid  cyst, 
203 

Gravis  on  perineal  birth,  122 

Gniy  on  acute  palmus,  855  ;  on  dermoids, 
20(5 ;  on  fejir-psychoses,  877,  879 ;  on 
hypnotism,  870;  on  M^ni^re's  disease, 
861  ;  on  an  artificial  penis,  318 ;  on  som- 
nambulism, 865  ;  on  stigmata,  389  ;  on 
strychnin,  510 

Grecian  games,  455 

Green  on  alwence  of  the  kidney,  293 ;  on 
postmortem  Cesarean  section,  136 ;  on 
preco<'ious  pregnancy,  37  ;  on  prolonged 
lactation,  394  ;  on  submersion,  513  ;  on 
wounds  of  the  aorta,  626 

Greenhow  on  amazia,  297  ;  oh  epilepsy, 
852 ;  on  vagabond's  disease,  841 

Gregory  on  delayed  menstruation,  34 ;  on 
ovarian  cyst,  783 

Grellois  on  foreign  body  in  the  esophagus, 
571 

Grief  causing  death,  524 

Griffith  on  absence  of  the  vagina,  303 

Griffiths  on  elephantiasis  arabnm,  797 ;  on 
premature  rupture  of  the  fetal  membranes, 
108 

Griflbn  on  double  ureter,  294 

Griswold  on  hiccough,  813 

Gros-nez,  769 

Gross  on  adenoma  of  the  breast,  759 ;  on 
gastrotomy,  632,  644 ;  on  intrauterine 
fractures,  97  ;  on  scalp-injury,  545 

Grove  on  foreign  lx)dy  in  the  nose,  564 

Growth,  rapid,  347 

Gruber  on  monorchids,  319 

Gruger  on  gynecomazia,  396 

Gruner  on  depraved  appetite  for  human 
flesh,  409 

Guattani  on  foreign  body  in  the  esophagus, 
571 

Gueniot  on  multiple  Cesarean  section,  131 

Guepin  on  vicarious  menstruation,  24 

Gu^ranl  on  impregnation  with  imperforate 
vagina,  41  ;  on  suspended  animation,  513 

Gu6rin  on  supernumerary  leg,  269 

Guerranton  absence  of  the  fetal  membranes, 
109 

Guersant  on  rupture  of  the  esophagus,  628 

Guilford  on  edentula,  243 

Guillemeau  on  conception  with  imperforate 
vagina,  40 
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Guillemont  on  injary  daring  pregnancy,  98 
Guinard  on  displacement  of  the  kidney,  294 
Guitenui  on  yellow  fever,  910  ;  on  ectopia  of 

the  testicle,  689 
Goit^ras  and  Riesman  on  absence  of  one 

kidney,  29:{ 
Gall  on  anorexia  nervosa,  414  ;  on  myxe- 
dema, 807  ;  on  the  odor  of  syphilis,  400 
Gullmannus  on  abortion,  110 
Gunning  on  foreign  lM)dy  in  tlie  eye,  532 
Gunshot  injuries,  recovery  after  many,  699 
Gunson  on  protnicted  sleep,  8()H 
Gurlt  on  injury  during  pregnancy,  102 
Gusserow  on  fetal  therapeutics,  J)2 
Guthrie  on  atrophy  of  the  testicles,  687 
Gutteridge  on  rupture  of  the  (ditoris,  691 
Guy-Patin  on  anomalous  spleens,  290 
Guyon  on  jMist mortem  priapism,  523 
Guyot  Dauhl'S  on  divers,    515  ;  on   equili- 
brists, 449  ;  on  strength,  4()3  ;  on  strength 
of  jaws,  469  ;  on  supernumerary  digite, 
274  ;  on  sword -swallowing,  634 
Gynecomazia,  394 


H. 


Haljershon  on  aphasia,  873 

Haeu  on  painless  birth,   113 

Uagedorn  on  mate  menstruation,  28 ;  on 
partial  canities,  2^i8 ;  on  postmortem 
birth,  125 

Haig  on  pregnancy  with  hymen  integrum, 
42 

Haines  on  maggots  in  the  vagina,  11 

Hair,  alxsence  of,  226  ;  accidental  growths 
of,  2I{5  ;  anomalies  of,  226  ;  anomalous 
color  changes  of,  235,  239  ;  ii)  the  blad- 
der, 67H  ;  cheniic  coloration  of,  240  ;  ex- 
aggerated (levelopiiient  of,  230  ;  cere- 
monial extraction  of,  747  ;  long,  234  ; 
mottled,  2,'W  ;  sudden  changing  of  the 
color  of,  2^55  ;  on  the  tongue,  256 

**  Hair-eaters,"  641,  H49 

Hair-growth  and  sexual  ism,  228,  232 

Hair-pin  in  the  ear,  542 

Hairy  i)eople,  230 

Hajek  on  8n]K'runmerarv  tongue,  255 

Hale,  KolMTt,  330 

Hall  onanalogN'  to  the  "  C'orsican  Hrothers," 
HH7  ;  on  ciirdia*"  injuries,  616  ;  cm  extra- 
oral  dentition,  215  ;  on  hair  in  t lie  blad- 
der, fJ7H  ;  on  pH'coeious  pregnancy,  37  ; 
on  a  study  of  gunshot  wounds  of  the 
brain,  550  ;  on  sui>ernumeniry  mamma, 
301 

Haller  on  death  from  joy,  524  ;  on  fasting, 
415  ;  on  fecundity  in  the  old,  39  ;  on 
hermaphnHlitism,  206  ;  on  longevity,  367  ; 
on  iwdyorchids,  320  ;  on  precocicms  im- 
pregnation, 3(5  ;  i>n  protracted  menstrua- 
tion, 32  :  on  treth  at  birth,  212  ;  on  triple 
monster,  lf»7  ;  on  vicarious  menstruation, 
18 

Halliburton  on  male  menstruation,  28 
Halsteil  on  brain-injury,  557 
Halton  on  lightning-stroke,  723 
Hamelin  on  hair  in  the  bhulder,  678 
Hamill  on  male  naasea  of  pregnancy,  80 


Hamilton  on  abortion  in  twin  pregnancy, 
111  ;  on  canliac  injury,  619,  6^  ;  on  fast- 
ing, 416 ;  on  hypertrophy  of  the  breast, 
760  ;  on  impalement,  649 ;  on  nostalgia, 
876  ;  on  pseudocyesis,  7h 

Hammond  on  fasting  girls,  413,  418  ;  on 
fear-psychoses,  878,  879  ;  on  hunmn  odors, 
398  ;  on  merjcism,  862 ;  on  odors  of 
ner\'ous  lesions,  4tK) 

Hancock  on  vicarious  menstruation,  23 

Hand,  anomalies  of,  270 ;  elephantiasis  of, 
798  ;  Ibreign  Ixnlies  in,  599  ;  reunion  of  a 
severed,  588  ;  strength  in,  470 

Hand  lord  on  digestion  of  the  stomach,  628 

Handles  swallowed,  640 

Hanging,  rei-overy  after,  519 

Hanks  on  antepartum  destiuamation,  217 

Hanuaeus  on  retention  of  ectopic  fetus,  62, 
64 

Hansell  and  Clark  on  late  restoration  of 
sight,  546 

Hani  on  monsters,  163 

Hanlie  on  dwarfs,  341 

Harding  on  conception  after  ovariotomy,  46 

Hardy  on  longevity,  .'i(>6 

Hare  on  a  legless  child,  266 ;  on  sapema- 
merary  mamma,  301 

Hare-lip,  254 

Hargens  on  opium,  505 

Harlan  on  epithelioma  of  the  orbit,  772 

Harle  on  anomaly  of  the  gall-bladder,  290 ; 
on  precocious  menstruation,  30 

Harlequin  fetus,  825 

Harley  on  fakirs,  518  ;  on  hibernation,  517 

Harle^'  and  Tanner  on  snperfetation,  48 

Harlow  on  the  *' crow-bar  case,'*  551  ;  on 
uterine  calculi,  7J>2 

Harris  on  bearded  women,  229  ;  on  a  Cesar- 
ean section  wytow  a  dwarf,  129  ;  on  bonis, 
226  ;  on  injury  to  the  jiericanlium,  625; 
on  injury  during  pregnancy,  1(K) ;  on 
postmortem  Cesiirean  section,  ll?5 ;  on 
premature  expulsion  of  the  fetal  mem- 
branes, 108  ;  on  statistics  of  cattle-horn 
injuries  in  ]>reguancy,  l!J3 

Harrison  on  l)irth  by  the  rectum.  121  ;  on 
Ibreign  body  in  the  intestines,  642 

Hart  on  anomalous  stomach,  2h7  ;  on  the 
case  of  Siintos,  197 

Harte  on  skin-gratting,  731 

Hartmann  on  ex(»st4)s«'S,  769 

Haitung  <m  su]K'rnumerary  mamma,  301 

Harvey  on  conception  with  the  hymen  in- 
tact, 40  ;  on  fetus  enclosed  in  its  mem- 
branes, 122;  on  ])Ostmortem  birth,  126; 
on  ixseudocyesis.  77 ;  on  sudden  birth, 
116;  on  superletation,  46;  on  Thomas 
Parr,  373 

Hasenet  on  short  pregnancy,  65 

Hashimoto  on  tooth-brush  swallowtnl,  640 

Haslam  on  artifwial  |H?nis,  319  ;  on  injury 
to    the   iHMiis.    6H0 ;    on   self-mutilation, 

Hastings  on  absence  of  the  linilM,  263 

Hatte  on  su|»ernumerary  feet,  270 

Han;;  on  a  tic  in  the  ear,  53J) 

Haul  tain  im  pseudocyesis,  79 

Hauser  on  milk-met^istasis,  392 

Hawkins  on  abortion  in  twin  pragQAOcyi 
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111  ;  on  anomalous  hepatic  ducts,  290; 
on  herniotomy  upon  a  centenarian,  707 

Hawley  on  abortion,  110 

Hav  on  pregnancy  with  the  hymen  intact, 
42 

Head,  anomalies  of  the,  245 ;  injuries  of, 
with  loss  of  cerebral  substance,  551 

Heiiley  on  a  leech  in  the  nose,  563 

Hearing,  idiosyncrasy  through  the  sense 
of,  484 

Heart,  anomalies  of,  296 ;  calculi  in,  792 ; 
displacement  of,  626  ;  foreign  boily  in, 
624  ;  hypertrophy  of,  626  ;  injuries  of, 
617 ;  inversion  of,  297  ;  nonfatiil,  620 ; 
rupture  of,  625  ;  surgery  of,  616  ;  worms 
in,  820 

Heat,  endurance  of,  424 

Heath  on  wounds  of  the  iliac  artery,  627 

Heaton  on  the  Biddenden  Maids,  174  ;  on 
brain-injury,  553 

Hebra  on  antimony,  499  ;  on  bloody  sweat, 
391 

Hecker  on  the  dancing  mania,  853 ;  on 
plagues,  891 

Heidenhain  on  hiccough,  813 

Heil  on  wuumi  of  the  aorta,  627 

Heisl)erg  on  tapeworms,  818 

Heister  on  birth  during  sleep,  114  ;  on  post- 
mortem Cesarean  section,  135 

Helen  and  Judith,  177 

Heliodorus  on  maternal  impressions,  82 

Hellwig  on  vicarious  menstruation,  23 

van  Helmont  on  maternal  impression,  82 

Helmuth  on  ovarian  cyst,  782 

Hematemesis,  extensive,  710 

Hematophobia,  878 

Hemeralopia,  536 

Hemiatrophy  of  the  face,  859 ;  of  the  tongue, 
860 

Hemi  hypertrophy,  350 

Hemoglobinuria,  epidemic,  816 

Hemophilia,  815 

Hemoptysis,  extensive,  410 

Hemorrhages,  extensive,  709 

Hemorrhagic  diseases  of  the  new-bom,  816 

Hemorrhoidal  bleeding,  710 

Hendenberg  and  Packard  on  tumor  of  the 
pregnant  nterus,  106 

Henderson  on  protracted  pregnancy,  72 

Hendrichsen  on  contraction  of  the  levator 
ani  in  coitus,  512 

Hendy  on  elephantiasis  of  the  scrotum,  802 

Henley  on  injury  to  the  spinal  cord,  661 

Hennig  on  neck-injury,  578 

Henning  on  fetal  therapeutics,  92 

Henry  on  filaria  sanguinis  hominis,  821 ; 
on  foreign  body  in  the  esophagus,  570 ; 
on  vicarious  menstruation,  25 

Henschel  on  protracted  pregnancy,  70 

Hensler  on  ancient  chronology,  369 

Hentzschel  on  aniridia,  259 

Herbolton  ** needle-girls,"  735 

Hercules,  modem,  463 

Heredity  in  absence  of  the  utems,  311  ;  in 
congenital  defects  of  the  eye,  260  ;  in 
gynecomazia,  395 ;  Hippocrates*  expla- 
nation of,  82  ;  in  longevity,  379  ;  in  obes- 
ity, 356 ;  in  polymazia,  302 ;  in  sexdigi- 
tism,  275  ;  in  urethral  malfomiations,  318 


D'H^ricourt  on  pineal  calculi,  792 
Herman  of  Berne  on  postmortem  births, 

126 
Hermann  on  multiple  births,  157 
Hermaphroditism,  204 ;  double,  165  ;  law 

of  evolution  in,  211  ;  legal  aspect  of,  212  ; 

neuter,  212  ;  spurious,  207,  211 
Hernia,    662 ;    congenital    umbilical,    662 ; 

diaphragmatic,  286,  612  ;  multiple,  662  ; 

of  the  ovaries,  310  ;  remarkable  examples 

of,  665  ;  of  tbe  uterus,  313  ;  ventriculi, 

612 
Herniotomy  in  a  centenarian,  707  ;  during 

pregnancy,  105 
Herodotus  on  giants,   325  ;  on  mutilation 

of  the  genitalis,  754 
Herrick  on  precoi!ious  pregnancy,  37  ;  on 

transix>sition  of  the  viscera,  291 
Hersman  on  enlargement  of  the  hands,  804 
Hertz  on  a  tooth  in  the  larynx,  581 
Heschl  on  a  monster,  193  ;  on  the  sexual  in- 
fluence of  odors,  402 
Hesse- Wartegg  on  oliesity,  355 
Heuremann  on  urethral  anomalies,  318 
Heusinger  on  neuromata,  770 ;  on  quinin, 

509 
H6vin  on  a  pig- tail  in  the  rectum,  645 
Heyerdahl  on  discharge  of  fetal  bones,  53 
Hevsham  on  absence  of  the  cerebrum,  246 
Hibernation,  517 
Hiccough  ciiusing  abortion,  110;  persistent, 

811 
Hickinbotham  on  impregnation   with   im- 
perforate hymen,  41 
Hickman  on  foreign  body  in  the  nose,  564 
Hicks,  Ben,  331 

Hicks  on  rupture  of  the  lung,  609 
Hide-bound  disease,  826 
Higgens  on  multiple  pupils,  260 
Higgins  on  protracted  menstruation,  32 
Hi  Id  man  on  ol)e8ity,  355 
Hill  on  bloody  sweat,  391 ;  on  congenital 

abortion,  227 ;  on  wound  of  the  aorta, 

627 
Hillairet  on  ol)e8ity,  355 
Hillier  on  diaphragmatic  hernia,  286 
Hind  on  phenol,  498 
Hindoo  Sisters,  1(>8 
von  Hippel  on  corneal  grafting,  728 
Hippocrates  on  abortion,  110  ;  on  a  bearded 

woman,  228 ;  on  coiling  of  the  funis,  95 ; 

on  the  divisions  of  life,  370  ;  on  maternal 

impressions,    81 ;  on  monsters,   161 ;  on 

prolificity,  146  ;  on  superfetation,  46  ;  on 

worms  in  the  fetus,  112 
Hippona,  origin  of,  163 
Hirschfeld  on  intrauterine  fractures,  97 
Hirshberg  on  canities,  238 
Hirst  on  hemorrhage  in  first  coitus,  692  ;  on 

polymazia,  298,  300 ;  on  pseudocyesis,  77 
Hirst  and  Dorland  on  symphysiotomy,  141  ; 

on  the  fat>e  of  ectopic  children,  62 
Hirsuties,  2:i0 

Hislop  on  a  case  of  cut-throat,  576 
Historic  epidemics,  891 
Hoag  on  a  bullet  voided  by  the  anus,  652 
Hoare  on  paternal  impression,  86 
Hobbes  on  fasting,  415 
Hobbe  on  tongue- iignry,  565 
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Hochstetter  on  cutaneoas  defect,  217 

Hockenhall  on  stones  in  the  rectum,  648 

Hodgen  on  combined  fetation,  55 

Hoffman  on  accidental  extraction  of  the 
genitalia,  141 ;  on  postmortem  birth,  127  ; 
on  postmortem  Cesarean  section,  13is 

Hoffman,  Catherine  or  Charles,  207 

Hofmokl  on  injuries  during  coitus,  692 

Hogg  on  vicarious  menstruation,  25 

Hogner  on  boric  acid,  497 

Hohlberg  on  polyorchids,  320 

Holdefrund  on  delayed  menstruation,  34 

Hole  on  maggots  in  the  uterus.  111 

Hollander  on  double  uterus,  311 

Hollerius  on  birth  through  the  abdomen, 
122 

Holly  on  canliac  surgery,  619 

Holman  on  molten  lead  in  the  ear,  540 

Holmes  on  absence  of  the  eyes,  257 ;  on  a 
bottle  in  the  vagina,  693 

Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell,  on  human  tails, 
279 

Holston  on  hiccough,  812 

Homans  on  a  wound  in  the  vagina,  690 

Home-sickness,  876 

Home  on  hermaphroditism,  212  ;  on  a  small 
infant,  348  ;  on  a  two-headed  boy,  187 

Horn  melius  on  double  aorta,  297 

**  r  Homme  k  la  tete  de  cire,"  697 

•*rHomme-chien,"231 

**rHomme-lapin,»»248 

*M'Homme-oiseaux,**  247 

**  I'Homme-poisson,"  614 

**  r Homme  prot6e,*'  475 

Honigbei^er  on  fakirs,  518 

Hooks  on  ovariotomy  in  children,  707 

Hooper  on  vicarious  menstruation,  26 

Horlbeck  on  avulsion  of  the  leg,  592 

Horn  in  the  rectum,  647 

**  Homed  men  of  Africa,"  223 

Horns,  human,  22  ;  of  cattle,  injuries  by, 
during  pregnancy,  99  ;  delivery  by,  133  ; 
multiple,  226 

Horrocks  on  anal  tags,  280 

Horton  on  pregnancy  with  hymen  integrum, 
42 

Horse-bite  of  the  penis,  680 

Horse-shoe  kidney,  293 

Horsley  on  operations  on  anomalous  testi- 
cles, 322 

Horst'ius  on  extrauterine  gestation,  50 ;  on 
retention  of  fetus,  64  ;  on  somnambulism, 
864 

Hotchkiss,  Dr.  William,  381 

Hottentot  females,  labial  appendages  of,  307 

Hough  on  anomalous  position  of  the  testi- 
cle, 321 

Houghton  on  conception  with  hymen  in- 
tact, 41 

Houston  on  a  spoon  in  the  Iwwel,  641 

Howard  on  a  thimble  in  the  nose,  5()r> 

Howarth,  Philip,  344 

Howe  on  foreign  Iwdy  in  the  appendix,  642  ; 
on  impalement,  690 

Hoyer  on  delayed  menstruation,  34  ;  on 
postmortem  birth,  126 

Hoyland  on  transfixion  of  the  chest,  610 

Hubbard  on  fetal  varicella,  91 ;  on  rupture 
of  the  spleen,  141 


Hubbauer  on  foreign  body  in  the  vagiiia, 
693 

Hubert  on  postmortem  Cesarean  section, 
136 

Hudson,  Geoffrey,  338 

Hufeland  on  longevity,  368,  370,  372,  374 

Huff  on  ischiopagns,  183 

Hugier  on  hermaphroditism,  210 

Hnlke  on  atresia  of  the  vagina.  304  ;  on  her- 
nia, 665  ;  on  a  limbless  child,  264  ;  on 
multiple  fractures,  701  ;  on  a  tube  in  the 
bronchus,  615 

Hulse  on  a  spider-bite,  713 

**  Human  flowers,"  398 

Human  hibernation,  517 

*' Human  pyramids,"  451 

**  Human  su(«ubus,"  80 

Humboldt  on  gynecomazia,  397 

Humphreys  on  accidents  in  lalior,  141  ;  on 
transfixion  of  the  abdomen,  649 

Hungarian  sisters,  177 

Hunger  causing  abortion,  110  ;  excessive 
morbid,  403 

Hunt  on  maternal  impression,  83  ;  on  poly- 
phagia, 638  ;  on  urethral  calculi,  792 

Hunter,  John,  and  the  Irish  giant,  331 

Hunter  on  birth  by  the  rectum,  121 ;  on 
double  vagina,  304 ;  on  gynecomazia, 
397  ;  on  horn  in  the  rectum,  647  ;  on  tor- 
sion of  the  penis,  316  ;  on  wound  of  the 
diaphragm,  613 

Huppert  on  foreign  body  in  the  brain,  561 

Hurxthal  on  long  retention  of  pessaries,  694 

Hnse  on  superfetation,  48 

Hutcheson  on  anomalous  position  of  the  tes- 
ticles, 322 

Hutchinson  on  absence  of  the  limbs,  264 ; 
on  congenit4il  alopei'ia,  227  ;  on  edentn- 
la,  243  ;  on  exophthalmos,  527  ;  on  gan- 
grene of  the  i)eni8,  682  ;  on  gynecomazia, 
396  ;  on  hyperidrosis,  387  ;  on  idiosyn- 
crasy to  parsley,  491  ;  on  nasal  osteomata, 
770  ;  on  obesity,  359  ;  on  supernumerary 
digits,  273  ;  on  syphilis  from  a  flea-bite, 
714  ;  on  tuberc^ulosis  from  tattooing,  751 

Huxliam  on  colored  saliva,  383  ;  on  fetus  in 
fetu,  200  ;  on  intestinal  coalition,  288 

Huxley  on  automatism,  887 

Hydatid  cyst  in  the  heart,  624  ;  in  the 
liver,  786  ;  multilocular,  820 

Hyde  on  naevus  pilosus,  233 

Hydroa<lipsia,  405 

HydrcK-ele,  689 

Hydrocephaly,  249,  786 

Hydrochloric  acid,  tolerance  of,  498 

Hydrocyanic  acid,  tolerance  of,  499 

Hydronephrosis,  786 

Hydrophobia,  719 

Hymen,  absence  of,  302 ;  biperforation  of, 
302  ;  duplication  of,  302  ;  integrum,  preg- 
nancy with,  40 

Hyneaux  on  postmortem  birth,  124 

Hyperesthesia  of  the  skin,  837 

Hyperidrosis,  3H6 

Hype  rosin  ia,  ^<75 

Hyperthermy.  420 

Hypertrichosis,  233 

Hy|)ortrophy  of  the  digits,  276  ;  of  the  lipfl| 
254  ;  unilateral,  351 
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Hypnotism,  870 ;  in  child-birth,  114 ;  in 
hyperidrosis,  387 

Hypochondria,  876 

Hypospadias,  318 

Hypotherray,  424 

Hysteropaxy,  effect  of,  on  sabseqaent  preg- 
nancies, 106 


1. 


Ibbetson  on  excessive  dentition,  244 

Ichthyosis,  823 

Idiosyncrasy,  481  ;  to  certain  foods,  489  ;  in 
coitus,  511  ;  to  objects,  487 ;  to  odors, 
482  ;  to  sounds,  484  ;  to  touch,  488  ;  tol- 
erance, and  untoward  action  in  relation 
to  drugs,  496 

"  Ignis  Sacer,"  502 

Hiac  artery,  ligature  of,  658  ;  wound  of  the 
external,  627 

HI  on  birth  through  the  abdominal  wall, 
122 

Imaginary  pregnancy,  73 

Imbert  de  Lanues  on  double  nose,  563 

Impalement  through  the  abdomen,  648 ; 
through  the  chest,  610 ;  by  the  vagina, 
690 

Impregnation,  accidental,  43  ;  in  the  aged, 
38 ;  artificial,  42 ;  by  a  bullet  (Caper's 
case)  44  ;  without  complete  entrance,  40  ; 
with  hymen  integrum,  40,*  precocious,  34  ; 
during  sleep,  45  ;  unconscious,  45 

Impressions,  maternal,  81 ;  paternal,  85 

Inaudi,  Jiicques,  439 

Incubator,  68 

Indian  runners,  457 

Infantile  menstruation,  29 ;  spinal  paraly- 
sis, 604 

Infants,  beard  on,  228 ;  large,  348 ;  small, 
347;  vitiilityof,  117,  706 

Infectious  diseases,  modern  mortality  from, 
913 

Infibulation,  752;  to  prevent  masturbation, 
754 

Ingham  on  anomalous  semen,  385 

Ingleby  on  tumor  in  the  pregnant  uterus, 
106 

Innominate  artery,  ligature  of,  575 

Inoculation,  905 

Insanity,  anomalous,  880 ;  endurance  of 
cold  in,  430  ;  odors  of,  400 

Insect-stings,  713 

Insects  in  the  ear,  539  ;  in  the  nose,  564 

Intestinal  anastomosis,  645 

Intestines,  anomalies  of,  287 ;  coalition  of, 
288  ;  foreign  bodies  in,  641  ;  extensive 
hemorrhage  from,  710 ;  injuries  of,  642  ; 
obstruction  of,  794  ;  operations  on,  644 ; 
resection  of,  643  ;  rupture  of,  644  ;  slough- 
ing of,  afler  intussusception,  643 

Intoxication,  birth  during,  114 

Intrauterine  amputations,  94 ;  fractures, 
97 

Intussusception  of  the  intestines,  sloughing 
after,  643 

lodin  preparations,  untoward  action,  and 
tolerance  of,  503 

lodoform-poisoning,  503 


Iris,  absence  of  the,  259 ;  bicolored,  260 ; 
ossification  of  the,  259 

Irish  giant,  330 

Irish  women,  ancient  obstetric  customs  of, 
113 

"  Iron-jaw, »»  468 

Irvine  on  twin  birth,  142 

Irwin  on  attachment  of  the  fetal  head,  142 

Ischiopagi,  181 

Ischuria,  792 

Isham  on  unconscious  pregnancy,  73 

Israelites,  knowledge  of  telegony  among 
the,  89 

Ivanhoff  on  death  from  shock,  525 ;  on  re- 
traction of  the  penis,  682 


J. 


Jackson  on  aphasia,  874  ;  on  arsenic,  500 ; 
on  discharge  of  fetal  bones,  53  ;  on  double 
consciousness,  885  ;  on  long  retention  of  a 
pessary,  694 ;  on  wound  of  the  bladder, 
671 

Jacob  on  a  foreign  body  in  the  eye,  532 ; 
on  human  tails,  278 

Jacobi  on  a  double  monster,  180  ;  on  hyper- 
thermy,  423 

Jacobs  on  spontaneous  human  combustion, 
428 

Jacobson  on  gangrene  of  the  penis,  682  ;  on 
giant-growth,  351  ;  on  lithotomy  during 
pregnancy,  104  ;  on  vicarious  menstrua- 
tion, 20 

Jacques,  Alexander,  420 

Jaffe  on  protracted  pregnancy,  70 

James  on  retention  of  ectopic  fetus,  63 

Jameson  on  twin  labor.  111 

Jamieson  on  dermoids,  205 ;  on  ennuch- 
making,  756  ;  on  mycosis  fungoides,  850  ; 
on  self- mutilation,  737 

Janovsky  on  acanthosis  nigricans,  641 

Jansen  on  twin  parturition,  142 

Jarvis  on  maggots  in  the  nose,  564 

Jauffi^t  on  restoration  of  sight,  535 

Jaw,  anomalies  of  the,  251  ;  strength  of  the, 
468 

Jdanoff  on  polyorchids,  320 

Jeaffreson  on  ossification  of  the  penis,  259 

Jefferies  on  protracted  pregnancy,  72 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  on  albinism  in  negroes, 
221 

Jeftichew,  Adrian,  231 

Jenisch  on  diphallic  monster,  195 

Jenkins,  Henry,  373 

Jenner,  Edward,  906 

Jennings  on  cranial  fractures,  558 

Jessop  on  multiple  aneurysm,  779  ;  on  rup- 
ture of  the  eye,  528  ;  on  viable  ectopic 
fetus,  57 

Jewett  on  brain  injnrv,  549,  553  ;  on  horns, 
225 

Jinrickisha-men,  457 

Joch  on  a  bearded  woman,  228 

Joints,  deformed,  603 

**Jo-Jo,'»232 

Johnson  on  cryptorchids,  321 ;  on  horns, 
229  ;  on  hydrochloric  acid,  499 ;  on  pre' 
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cocious  boys,  345  ;  on  retention  of  ectopic 
fetus,  63  ;  on  rupture  of  the  heart,  625 

Johnson,  Tora,  465 

Johnston  on  bulimia,  403 ;  on  a  large  in- 
fant, 349  ;  on  a  triple  heart,  296 

Joly  on  diaphragmatic  hernia,  286 

Joly  and  Peyrat  on  double  monster,  177 

Jones  on  foreign  }K)dies  in  the  pelvis,  679  ; 
on  rupture  of  the  bladder,  670  ;  on  pro- 
tracteii  sleep,  869 

Jones  twins,  183 

Jons  ton  on  antepartum  crying,  127  ;  on 
artificial  penis,  319 ;  on  blind  savants, 
433  ;  on  maternal  impressions,  82  ;  on 
protracted  pregnancy,  70  ;  on  short  preg- 
nancy, 65  ;  on  vicarious  menstruation,  24 

Josephi  on  retention  of  ectopic  fetus,  63 

Joseph  us  on  giants,  325 

Jonilleton  on  male  menstruation,  28  ;  on 
vicarious  menstruation,  24 

Joy,  death  from,  524 

Joyce  on  injurj'  to  the  penis,  680 

Jndkins  on  morning  nausea  in  the  male,  80 

Jugglers,  451 

Jumpers,  462,  855 

Jumps  from  heights,  704 

Jurine  on  phosphorescent  urine,  429 

Jurist  on  mobility  of  the  tongue,  255 

Jussieu  on  absence  of  the  tongue,  254 ;  on 
supernumerary  mamma,  301 


K. 


Kaestner  on  obesity,  354 

Kaltschmid  on  dropsy,  786 

Kameya  Iwa  on  horns,  224 

Kaposi  on  pigmented  mole,  841 

**Kara,"  451 

Kartulus  on  a  high  fall,  704  ;  on  hyper- 
thermy,  422 

Katatonia,  882 

Kauffmann  on  objective  tinnitus  aurium, 
538  ;  on  rudimentary  penis,  315 

Kay  on  a  girl  grandmother,  38 

Kealy  on  i)erforation  of  the  tympanum,  538 

Keelan  on  lithotomy  during  pregnancy,  104 

Keen  on  amputation  during  pregnancy, 
105  ;  on  double  fornix,  249  ;  on  injury 
to  cervical  vertebra?,  578  ;  on  wounds  of 
the  thoracic  d  net,  658 

Keen  and  Da  Costa  on  cardiac  surgery,  616 

Keetley  on  a  8|>el ling-book  in  the  groin,  659 

Keith  on  ovarian  cyst,  683 

Keller,  Helen,  435 

Keller  on  intrauterine  fracture,  97 

Kelly  on  ovarian  cyst,  783  ;  on  postmortem 
birth,  124  ;  on  vesical  calculi,  790 

Keloids,  764 

Kelvin,  I^rd,  on  longevity,  371 

Kennard  on  protracted  menstruation,  33 

Kennedy  on  fecundity  in  the  old,  39  ;  on 
profuse  lactation,  394  ;  on  quintuplets, 
150  ;  on  self-mutilation,  731  ;  on  shark- 
bite,  721  ;  on  tai)eworms,  818 

Kenophobia,  877 

Kenthughes  on  the  feet  of  Chinese  ladies, 
738 


Keratodermia,  825 

Keratolysis,  832 

Keratosis,  contagious  follicular,  825 

Kerckring  on  scrotal  anomaly,  321  ;  oo 
vicarious  menstruation,  25 

Kerr  on  maternal  impression,  83 

Kesteven  on  brain-injury,  38 

Ketchum  on  a  young  grandmother,  38 

Keysler  on  obesity,  358 

Kick  causing  abortion,  110 

Kidd  on  operations  upon  children,  707 

Kidney,  absence  of,  292  ;  anomalies  of,  2^ ; 
calculi  in,  790  ;  displacement  of,  294 ; 
operations  on,  668  ;  during  pregnancy, 
104,  105 ;  rupture  of,  653,  667  ;  super- 
numerary, 293  ;  wound  of,  667 

Killian  on  perforation  of  the  uterus,  141 

Kilpatrick  on  precocious  pregnancy,  37 

Kimura  on  ectopic  gestation,  54 

King  on  amazia,  297  ;  on  fasting,  420  ;  on 
male  menstruation,  28 ;  on  precocious 
pregnancy,  37 

Kinney  on  precocious  pregnancy,  37 ;  on 
absence  of  the  eyes,  258 

Kirby  on  vesical  calculi,  789 

Kirchner  on  wounds  of  the  thoracic  duct, 
657 

Kirilow,  156 

Kirmisson  on  anomaly  of  the  liver,  290 

Kisel  on  tapeworm,  819 

Kiss  on  the  ear  causing  deafness,  537 

Klein  on  milk-inetasta»is,  392 

Kleptomania,  879 

Kleptophobia,  879 

Klob  on  sui)ernumerary  mamma,  301 

Knaggs  on  vicarious  menstmation,  26 

Knapp  on  merycism,  862  ;  on  quinin,  510 

Knehel  on  twins  l)orn  to  an  okl  woman,  40 

Knies  on  lightning-blindness,  537 

Knife-blade  in  the  chest,  614 

Knife-swallowing,  632,  635 

Knoll  on  avulsion  of  the  genitals,  686 

Knots  in  the  umbilical  conl,  109 

Knott  on  ceremonial  ovariotomy,  755 

Koeberle  on  intestinal  resection,  643 

Koehler  on  gangrene  of  the  penis,  682 

Kohler  on  anomalies  of  the  digits,  271 

Kohler  on  phenol.  498 

Kbhnhorn  on  digitalis,  502 

Kolster  on  hemophilia,  815 

Konig  on  operation  on  a  monster,  172  ;  on 
retardation  of  putrefiiction,  523 

Kopp  on  premature  birth,  66  ;  on  derma- 
tolysls,  218 

Korin,  Jean,  373 

Koser  on  cerebral  tumor,  558 

Krabbel  on  wound  of  the  thoiticic  duct,  657 

KrafTt-Ebing  on  anthropophagy,  410 ;  on 
fetichiain,  402  ;  on  perverted  appetite  in 
pregnane V,  80 

"Krao,"  2;n 

Kraus  on  hypertrophied  liver,  655 

Kreutzman  on  ovariotomy  during  preg- 
nancy, 104 

Krishai)er  on  vicarious  menstruation,  25 

Kugler  on  arrow-wound,  712 

Kuhn  on  congenital  defects  of  ocular  move- 
ments, 260 

Kunst  on  bee-stings,  713 
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KUss  on  maternal  impressions,  85 
Kussmaul  on  precocious  pregnancy,  35 
KUster  on  injuries  of  the  sciatic  nerve,  592 
Knstermann  on  hyperidrosis,  387 
Kyle  on   foreign  body   in    the  abdominal 

parietes,  659 
Kyphosis,  281 

L. 

Labia,  absence  of,  306  ;  of  the  Hottentot 
females,  307 

Labor,  accidents  incident  to,  141  ;  hypnot- 
ism in,  114  ;  postmortem,  124  ;  rapid, 
116  ;  retardation  of,  58 

Lal)orde  and  Lepine  cm  liiccough,  813 

Lachausse  on  superfotatiou,  47 

Lactation  in  the  aged,  3J)3  ;  anomalies  of, 
391  ;  in  infants,  392  ;  male,  397  ;  preco- 
cious, 392  ;  prolonge<i,  394 
La  dame  j\  quatro  jaml)es,'^  192 

**  Lidv  with  a  mane,"  233 

Latbntaine  on  plica  jwlonica,  848 

Jjaget  on  supernumerary  liver,  290 

Lali  on  horns,  224 

Lallemaud  on  rupture  of  the  stomach,  629 

*'  Laloo,"  192 

Lamb  on  submersion,  513 

Laml)ert,  Daniel,  3.'»7 

Lambert  fumily,  H-2;j 

Ijiiminet'toniy,  6(>0 

de  Li  Motte  on  precocious  pregnancy,  37  ; 
on  premature  birth,  iif^ 

Luuprey  on  '*  honied  men,"  223 

Ijiuicisi  on  anomalous  sneezing,  814 

Ltmdes  on  al>seuce  of  the  eyes,  258 

Landois  on  sudden  canities,  2^56 

Lane  on  |X)lyorcliism,  320 

Lang  on  Epsom  salts,  503 

I-4inge  on  double  penis,  198 

Liingenl)eck  on  atn)phy  of  the  maxilla,  251 

Langenbuch  on  gastre<*tomy,  644  ;  on  resec- 
tion of  the  liver,  654 

Langlet  on  hemihy|)ertrophy,  350 

Langmore  on  superfetation,  4H 

Langston  on  sudden  birth,  119 

Lanigan  on  postmortem  birth,  126 

Lapeyre  on  cigarette  in  the  bronchus,  615 

La  Peyronia  on  anomalous  urethra,  317 

Lapiada,  466 

Lapointe  on  demonomania,  880 

Larkin  and  Jones  on  suixjrnumcrary  limbs, 
269 

Larrey  on  atrophy  of  the  testicles,  687  ;  on 
elephantiasis  of  the  scmtum,  801  ;  injury 
to  the  external  genitalia,  686  ;  on  sarco- 
cele,  689 

Laryngectomy,  584 

Larynx,  artificial  |X)uch  in,  584  ;  excision 
of,  584  ;  foreign  IxKlies  in,  580  ;  impac- 
tion of  artificial  teeth  in,  582 

Lateau,  Ix)uise,  ;V^9 

Latham  on  skin-shedding,  833 

Latimer  on  knots  in  the  funis,  109 

Laughter,  death  from  violent,  524 

Laughton  on  ascrarides,  H*20 

Laugier  on  venesection,  709 

Laurent  on  gynecomazia,  395 

Laurentins  on  vicarious  menstruation,  20 


Lantb  on  absence  of  the  ovaries,  309 
Laveran  on  tapeworm,  818 
Law  on  vicarious  menstruation,  24 
Lawrence  on  anencephaly,  246  ;  on  anoma- 
lous diaphragm,  285  ;  on  rnptnrc  of  the 

uterus,  1:58 
Lawson  on  coitus,  512  ;  on  foreign  l)ody  in 

the  brain,  560  ;  on  impregnation  with  un- 
ruptured hymen,  41 
Lazzaretto  on  dislocatetl  atlas,  578 
Leach,  Harvey,  266 
Lciich  on  bullet  in  the  chest,  614 
Lead-pencil  in  the  arm,  600 
Lead-jwisoning.  503 
Lead- wire  in  the  arm.  600 
*'  Leah,  the  giantess,"  :J32 
I.«eale  on  skingrafling,  730 
Leanness,  363 
Le  Beiiu  on  operation  for  monster,  172  ;  on 

preco<!ious  pregnancy,  31 
Lebedeff  on  ovariotomy  during  pregnancy, 

104 
Lebert  on  horns,  223 
Leblond  on  l)earde<l  women,  229 
Le  Urun  on  multiple  birth,  154 
I^ebrun  on  perineal  birth,  122 
Le  Caqx'ntier  on  snake-bite,  717 
Le  Cat  (m  anomalous  pigmentation,  842  ; 

on  blind  savants,  A'Xi ;  on  hydrophobia, 

719 
Le  Conte  on  lightning-stroke,  723 
Ledi herder  on  double  aorta,  294 
Le  Due  on  absence  of  the  brain,  246 
Lee  on  anomalous  sneezing,  814 
Leech  in  the  nose,  563 ;  in  the  pharynx, 

569  ;  swallowed,  637  ;  in  the  vagina,  694 
Leedgwootl,  James,  265 
Lefebvre  on  precocious  pregnancy,  35 
Lefort,  Marie-Madeline,  2(J7     / 
Leg,  absence  of  the,  266 ;  avulsion  of  the, 

592  ;  reunion  of  an  almost  severed,  593  ; 

supernumerary.  269 
Leg-breaker,  professional,  741 
Leger,  410 

I-.egg  on  anosmia,  874 
Legitimacy,  65,  (tf*.  69 
Leichtenstein  on  ol>esity,  356 
Leichtenstem  cm  polymazia,  298 
Leidy  on  terafci,  166 
Leigh  on  hydrocele,  689 
Leisenring  on  pregnancy  with  unruptured 

hymen,  42 
Lejoucourt  on  longevity,  369 
Leukemia,  priapism  in,  684 
Leukoderma,  H45 
Lemaire,  Jacob,  on  giants,  325 
Lemery  on  anuria.  793 
Lenormant  on  fetomancy,  213 
Lenox  on  bullet  voided  j»y  the  bowel,  652 
Lens,  dislocation  of  the,  533  ;  injury  to  the, 

53.3 
Lente  on  dry  births,  123 
Leonard  on  long  l>eard,  234 
I^iconhanl  on  unusual  birth,  120 
Leontiasis  ossea.  805 
'*I.eopar«l-lK)y,"  845 
Le  Page  on  neuropathic  plica,  849 
Leprosy,  911  ;  from  a  fish-bite,  721 
LerebouUett  and  Knoch  on  teratogenesis,166 
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Lesbian  love,  308 

Lesser  on  albinism,  220 

Lethargy,  protracted,  867 

Lettsom  on  polyphagia,  638 

Levator  ani,  spasmodic  contraction  of,  in 

coitus,  512 
Levison  on  fetal  dentition,  243 
Lewin  on  idiosyncrasy  to  drugs,   497  ;  on 

quinin,  509  ;  on  opium-eating,  507 
Lewin  and  Heller  on  horns,  22(5 
Lewis  on  unilateral  sweating,  388 
Lh^ritier  on  vicarious  menstruation,  17 
Licetus  on  ischiopagus,    181  ;    on  double 

monster,  167 
Lidell  on  basal  fracture,  559 
Liebreich  on  vicarious  menstruation,  24 
Lieutaud  on  absence  of  the  liver  and  spleen, 

290 
Life,  divisions  of,  370 
Lightning-stroke,    722 ;    amputation    by, 

726  ;  blindness  from,  537  ;  effect  on  the 
nervous  system,  725  ;  ocular  injuries 
from,   726  ;  photographic  properties  of, 

727  ;  recovery  after,  723  ;  therapeusis  of, 
726 

Lile  on  tapeworm,  819 

Lilliputians,  342 

Limbless  athletes,  599 

Limbs,  absence  of,  263 ;  artificial,  598 ; 
foreign  bodies  in,  599  ;  supernumerary, 
269 

Linsmayer  on  acromegaly,  804 

Lion-tamer,  injury  to  a,  591 

Lipomata,  764  ;  diffuse,  766 

Liprandi  on  the  Skoptzies,  758 

Lips,  anomalies  of,  254 

Liquor  amnii,  absence  of,  123 

Lisfranc  on  foreign  bodies  in  the  uterus, 
696 

Lison  on  sixth  dentition,  243 

Lister  on  longevity,  379 

Lithopediou,  50,  63,  64 

Lithotomy  during  pregnancy,  104  ;  self- 
performed,  708 

Litten  on  hermaphroditism,  211 

Little  on  self-decapitation,  575 

Littr6  on  Hippocrates.  90 

Liver,  anomalies  of,  290  ;  floating,  655  ;  hy- 
datid disease  of,  786  ;  hypertrophy  of, 
655  ;  laceration  of,  141  ;  ligature  of,  654 
regeneration  of,  655 ;  resection  of,  654 
supernumerary,  290  ;  surgery  of,  653,  654 
suture  of,  652  ;  wounds  of,  652 

**  Living  angel,'*  844 

**  Living  skeletons,"  363 

Lizard  in  the  nose,  564  ;  swallowed ,  637 

Lloyd  on  aural  anomaly,  261  ;  on  laminec- 
tomy, 661 

Loakes,  Wybrand,  339 

Lobstein  on  intussusception,  643 

Loc^ke  on  horns,  226 

Lockier,  Joseph,  416 

Locomotive  (toy)  in  the  subglottic  cavity, 
614 

Lodge  on  mercuric  chlorid,  504 

Logjin  on  hemihypertrophy,  350 

Loin  on  maternal  impressions,  85 

Lombard  on  pregnancy  with  unruptured 
hymen,  42 


Lombrofio  on  hirsnties,  231 ;  on  micro- 
cephaly, 247 

Lomer  on  fetal  measles,  91 

London  plague,  895 

Longevity,  :^5  ;  in  active  military  service, 
379 ;  activity  in,  371 ;  in  actors,  377 ; 
among  the  ancients,  369  ;  in  a  deaf  mute, 
377  ;  diet  in,  379  ;  in  dwarfs,  339  ;  effect 
of  class-influence,  occupation,  etc.,  on, 
367  ;  generative  ability  compatible  with, 
376  ;  among  the  Greeks,  370  ;  heredity  in, 
379 ;  in  hermits  and  ecclesiastics,  370 ; 
among  Indians,  376  ;  influence  of  mental 
culture  in,  371  ;  influence  of  personal 
habits,  372 ;  influence  of  stimulants,  377  ; 
in  Ireland,  378 ;  among  the  Jews,  369 ; 
in  physicians,  380  ;  possession  of  faculties 
in,  377  ;  recent  instances  of,  382 ;  re- 
markable instances  of,  373 ;  among  the 
Romans,  370  ;  in  rulers,  372 ;  statistics 
of,  365,  366,  367 

Longhi  on  sloughing  of  the  vagina,  691 

Longmore  on  transfixion  of  the  chest,  611 

Lon<; worth  on  inversion  of  the  diaphragm, 
286 

Lopez  on  precocious  boys,  345 

Lordosis,  281 

Loreta  on  abdominal  aneurysm,  659 

Loring  on  gunshot  wound  of  the  abdomen, 
651 

Lorry  on  canities,  238 

Lospichlerus  on  retention  of  ectopic  fetos, 
63 

I^uis  and  Louise,  181 

Louis  on  birth  by  the  rectum,  121 

Louise,  L.,  192 

Loushkin,  331 

Lousier  on  polymazia,  302 

Lovort  on  enucleation  of  the  eye  in  preg- 
nancy, 105 

Lowe  on  injury  to  the  lens,  533 

Lozes  on  bonis,  224  ;  on  unconscious  preg- 
nancy, 73 

Luce  on  injury  during  pregnancy,  100 

Ludwig  on  canities,  238 

Lumbricoides,  819  ;  in  the  uterus,  111 

Lumby  on  twin  birth,  143 

Lundie  on  protracted  pregnancy,  71 

Lungs,  anomalies  of,  285  ;  ii^uries  of,  606; 
rupture  of,  without  fracture  of  a  rib,  608 ; 
spontaneous  rupture  of,  609  ;  surgery  of, 
608  ;  transfixion  of,  610 

''Lurline,"513 

Lusk  on  delivery  of  ectopic  fetus.  54 ;  on 
tumor  in  the  pregnant  uterus,  106 

Lust-murder,  410 

Lycosthenes  on  monsters,  162-164 

Lyford  on  hypertrophy  of  the  tongue,  567 

Lymphedema,  795 

Lyssophobia,  879 


M. 

Maas  on  painless  births,  113 
Macann  on  poly  orchids,  320 
Macaulay  on  tetanus  neonatorum,  817 
McCallum  on  double  monster,  186 
M'Clellan  on  fracture  of  the  penis,  679 
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MacCIellan  on  oesification  of  the  penis,  316 
McClellau  on  penetration  of  the  ureter,  670 
McClintock  on  fear  of  child-birth,  525  ;  on 
fetal  therapentics,  92  ;  on  lithotomy  dur- 
ing pregnancy,  106 
MacCormac   on    basal    firacture,   559 ;    on 

hemophilia,  816 
McCosh  on  recovery  after  multiple  ii^uries, 

699 
McCreery  on  tartar  emetic,  500 
MacDonald  on  lightning-stroke,  725 
McDowail  on  scalp-development,  218 
McEUmail  on  anomalous  position  of  the  tes- 
ticle, 322 
McElroy  on  polydipsia,  405 
McGee  on  combined  gestation,  55 
MacGillibray  on    ceremonial    ovariotomy, 

755 
McGillicuddy  on   ovarian    cyst,   783 ;   on 

supernumerary  mamma,  301 
MacGowan  on  **  wild-boys,"  448 
McGrath,  Ck)rneliu8,  330 
McGraw  on  vicarious  menstruation,  26 
Macgr^or  on  vesical  calculi,  790 
Macgrigor  on  shark-bite,  721 
McGuire  on  wound  of  the  bladder,  675 
Machinery,    recovery  after  injuries  from, 

699 
Mclntyre  on  fetus  in  fetu,  201  ;  on  uterine 

tumors,  780 
Mackay  on  maternal  impression,  85 
McKee  on  wound  of  the  liver,  653 
Mackenzie  on  arsenic,  500  ;  on  hemophilia, 
816  ;  on  hyperthermy,  421  ;  on  idiosyn- 
crasy to  eggs,  490  ;  on  polydipsia,  404  ; 
on  protracted  pregnancy,  71 ;  on  web  of 
the  vocal  bands,  257 
McKeown  on  late  restoration  of  sight,  535 
Mackey  on  long  retention  of  pessaries,  694 
Mackinlay  on  preguancy  with  unruptured 

hymen,  42 
Macknus  on  birth  in  membranes,  123 
Madand  on  gro$-nez,  769 
MacLauren  on  fish  in  the  pharynx,  568 
McLean  on  amputation  during  pregnancy, 

105  ;  on  antepartum  crying,  128 
MacLean  on  avulsion  of  the  arm,  591 
MacLoughlin  on  fasting,  420 
McMillan  on  wound  of  the  liver,  653 
Macnab  on  diaphragmatic  hernia,  286 
MacNab  on  hyperthermy,  422 
Macnal  on  arsenic,  500 
McNaughton  on  fasting,  418  ;   on  obesity, 

353 
McNutt  on  ovariotomy  in  age,  707 
Macpherson  on  wounds  of  the  liver,  652 
Macrocephaly,  248 
MacTOglossia,  567 
Macrostoma,  congenital,  253 
Madden  on  avulsion  of  the  testicles,  686  ; 
on  fissure  of  the  sternum,  283 ;  on  foreign 
body  in  the  intestines,  641 ;  on  pseudo- 
cyesis,  77 
Maddox  on  belladonna,  501 
Madigan  on  self-performed  Cesarean  section, 

132 
Magalhaes  on  elephantiasis  of  the  scalp,  798 
Maggots  in  the  ear,  539  ;  in  the  nose,  564  ; 
in  the  atoms,  111 


Magitot  on  miciocephaly,  248 

Magnetism,  human,  429 

Magruder  on  discharge  of  fetal  bones,  53 

Mahomed  on  hyperthermy,  423 

Maisonneuve  on  pregnancy  with  imperfor- 
ate hymen,  42  ;  on  short  pregnancy,  65 

Major  on  foreign  body  in  the  nose,  565  ;  on 
tongue-swallowing,  565 

M^orterata,  161 

Malacame  on  anencephaly,  246 

Malaria  in  the  fetus,  91  ;  splenectomy  in, 
657 

Maldemeure,  family  of,  154 

de  Maldigny,  Clever,  708 

Mamma,  abdominal,  301  ;  adenoma  of,  759  ; 
anomalies  of,  297  ;  axillary,  301 ;  diffuse 
hypertrophy  of,  759  ;  erratica,  302 ;  on 
the  thigh,  301 

"Man  boys,"  343 

"Man-mothers,"  202 

Mandelshof  on  precocious  menstruation,  31 

von  Mandelslo  on  precocious  pregnancy,  35 

Mane  on  a  woman's  back,  233 

Mangiagalli  on  supernumerary  ovary,  310 

Manifold  on  bifurcated  epiglottis,  256 

Manley  on  rupture  of  the  thoracic  duct)  658 

Mann  on  lithotomy  during  pregnancy,  105, 
106  ;  on  operations  during  pregnancy,  103 

Manzini  on  high  falls,  703 

Marc  on  a  hermaphrodite,  212 

Marcacci  on  a  bean  in  the  bronchus,  614 

Marchal  de  Calvi  on  foreign  bodies  in  the 
ear,  541 

Marey  on  albinism,  221 

Marie  on  chiromegaly,  805 

Marie-Ad^le,  173 

Marie-Doroth6e,  212 

Marie-Louise  and  Hortense-Honorine,  182 

**  Market  Harborough  fasting  girl,"  419 

Marks  on  cardiac  injury,  622 

Marifsmen,  452 

Maroldus  on  abortion  by  the  mouth,  52 

Marriages,  early,  in  India,  18,  37  ;  multiple, 
159  ;  statistics  of,  146 

Marsa  on  fecundity  in  the  old,  38 

Marsden  on  anomalous  urination,  384 

Marsh  on  delivery  by  cow-horn,  134 

Marshall  on  anomalous  position  of  the  testi- 
cle, 322  ;  on  rupture  of  the  femoral  artery, 
594 

Marteau  on  protracted  pregnancy,  69 

Martial  on  infibulation,  752 

Martin  on  ichthyosis,  824  ;  on  injuries  dur- 
ing coitus,  692 ;  on  longevity,  374  ;  on 
protracted  pregnancy,  71  ;  on  ^in-graft- 
ing, 730  ;  on  sux>ernumerary  mamma,  301 

Martineau  on  ovarian  cysts,  782 

Martinez,  424 

Martyn  on  bulimia,  403 

Marvand  on  wounds  of  the  kidney,  667 

Marville  on  somnambulism,  864 

Marx  on  delayed  menstruation,  34 

Mascha  on  cannibalism,  411 

Masochism,  480 

Mason  on  bulimia,  403  ;  on  foreign  body  in 
the  intestine,  641 ;  on  supemumeraiy 
digits,  275  ;  on  tartar  emetic,  500 

Massie  on  wound  of  the  Uver,  653 

Masters  on  intestinal  coalition,  288 
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Mastin  on  canliac  ii^ary,  622 ;  on  foreign 
body  in  the  brain,  561 ;  on  maternal  im- 
pression, 85 

Masturbation,  infantile,  345 ;  infibolation 
to  prevent,  754 

Matas  on  tumor  of  the  parotid,  76d 

Matches  in  the  rectum,  648 

Maternal  impressions,  81 

Mathieson  on  delivery  of  ectopic  fetus,  54 

Matthffius  on  postmortem  delivery,  125 

Matthyssens  on  coiling  of  the  funis,  95 

Maurice  on  anomaly  ol  the  jaw,  252 

Mauriceau  on  alwrtion,  110  ;  on  extmuterine 
pregnancy,  50  ;  on  fetiil  variola,  90  ;  on 
postmortem  Cesarean  section,  135 ;  on 
superfetatiou,  47 

Maury  and  Dulles  on  syphilis  from  tattoo- 
ing, 751 

Mauvezin  on  crotou  oil,  504 

Maxilla,  anomalies  of,  251 

Maximilian,  Emperor,  325,  464 

M]ix80u  on  combined  fetation,  57 

Maxwell  on  injury  to  the  nose,  562 

May  on  ovariotomy  during  pregnancy,  104 

Mayer  on  postmortem  birth,  126 

Maygrier  on  absence  of  the  digits,  271  ;  on 
precocious  pregnancy,  36 

Mayham  on  fecundity  in  the  old,  39 

Mayo  on  transplantation  of  the  ureter,  669 

Mayo-Smith  on  marriage,  145 ;  on  modem 
mortality  from  infectious  diseases,  913  ; 
on  multiple  births,  147  ;  on  prolificity, 
145 

Mazinus  on  antepartum  crying,  128 

Mead  on  male  menstruation,  28 

Meadows  on  large  infants,  348 

Mears  on  conception  after  ovariotomy,  46 

Meast^  on  bee  stings,  71 4 

Measles  in  the  fetus,  91 

Meckel  on  su|K'rnunicrarj'  digits,  275  ;  on 
triple  monsters,  167 

Medicines,  action  of,  on  the  fetus  in  utero, 
92 

Meek  on  pregnancy  witli  unruptured  hy- 
men, 42 

van  Meek'ren  on  brain  injury,  555 ;  on 
dermatolysis,  217 

Meeres  on  mercuric  chlorid,  504 

Megju-olon  congenito,  288 

Megalocephaly,  805 

MehlisH  on  gynecomazia,  397 ;  on  male 
menstruation,  27  ;  on  late  dentition,  lac- 
tation, and  menstruation,  32 

Meilwniius  on  vicarious  menstruation,  24 

Meigs  on  protmcted  pregnancy,  70  ;  on  re- 
tention of  fetus,  64  ;  on  twins  borne  by  a 
child-mother,  3H 

INIeisner  on  vicarious  menstruation,  18 

Mekeln  on  birth  l>y  the  rectum,  121 

Melanism,  22:2 

Mela«ima,  >^15 

Mellicliamp  on  ctirdiac  injury,  (i23 

Membranes,  absence  of  fetal,  109  ;  anom- 
alies of  fetal,  107  :  cnclosinji  f«'tus  nn- 
ruptured,  12:3  ;  expulsion  of  fetal,  108  ; 
premature  protrusion  (»f  fetid.  107 

Memorv,  feats  of,  439  ;  peculiar  loss  of, 
ss.'j-sso 

Menard  on  lactation  in  infants,  392 


Mendenhall  on  brain-i^jary,  554 

Menesclou,  410 

M6ni^re's  disease,  861 

Meningitis  from  foreign  body  in  the  brain, 
540 

Meningocele,  251 

Menopause,  delayed,  32 

Mensen,  Ernest,  460 

Menstruation,  17  ;  anomalies  of,  18  ;  black, 
27 ;  from  the  bladder,  26 ;  from  the 
breasts,  19  ;  after  death,  27 ;  from  the 
ears,  24  ;  from  the  extremities,  25  ;  from 
the  eyes,  23 ;  by  hematemesis,  27  ;  late 
establishment  of,  'X\  ;  from  the  male  ure- 
thra, 27  ;  migratory,  27  ;  from  the  mouth, 

24  ;  from  old  ulcers,  wounds,  or  cicatrices, 

25  ;  after  ovariotomy,  2() ;  precocious,  29  ; 
during  pregnancy  and  lactiition,  28 ; 
protracted,  32 ;  from  the  rectum,  26 ; 
after  removal  of  the  uterus  and  ovaries, 

26  ;  from  the  skin,  18  ;  simulating  stig- 
mata, 25  ;  superstitions  relative  to,  17  ; 
suppression  of,  27 ;  from  the  urinary 
tract,  26  ;  vicarious  and  compenaatory, 
18 

Mental  and  nervoas  diseases,  anomaloafi, 
852 

Mentzelius  on  triple  dentition,  243 

Menzie  on  protracted  pregnancy,  71 

Mercurialis  on  imperforated  anus,  289  ;  on 
protracted  pregnancy,  70 

Mercury,  tolerance  of,  and  idiosyncrasy  to, 
504 

Merensky  on  Hottentot  females,  307 

Merinar  on  repeated  Cesarean  section,  130 

Meriatti,  420 

Merlet  on  alopecia,  241 

Merriman  on  multiple  births,  154  ;  on  un- 
conscious pregnancy,  73 

M6ry  on  anencephaly,  346 

Merycism,  H62 

Mescheile  on  automatism,  888  ;  on  foreign 
Ixxlies  in  the  uterus,  695 

Mesnet  on  automatism,  887 ;  on  somnam- 
bulism, 8(>5 

Meyer  on  alnirtion,  110  ;  on  avulsion  of  the 
finger,  5JK) ;  on  precocious  pregnancy,  '^5  ; 
on  rupture  of  the  heart,  625 ;  statist ica 
of  protracted  menstruation,  32 
Mexican  wild-l)ov,"  248 

Mezeray  on  stigmata,  388 

MilK'lli  on  kerato<lermia,  825 

Michaelis  on  multiple  Cesiirean  i^ection,  131 

Michel  on  telegony,  8H 

Michelson  on  mottled  hair,  2,39 

Mickle  on  unilateral  sweating,  387 

Micklucho-Maclav  on  ceremonial  ovariot- 
omy,  755 

Microcephaly,  247  ;  artificial,  248 

Microniazia,  29H 

Microstoma,  253 

Middleton,  John.  330 

Middleton  on  retention  of  ectopic  fetus,  63  ; 
on  snake-bite,  717 

Milk,  colored,  391  :  metastasis  of,  391 ; 
anomalies  of  the  si'cretion  of,  391 

^liller  on  human  tails,  279 

"Millie-Christine,"  179 

**  Millie  Josephine,''  356 
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Millington  on  aversions,  880 

Mills  on  injury  to  the  spinal  cord,  661 

Milne  on  hemibypertropby,  351 

Milner  on  injury  during  pregnancy,  101 

Mineer  on  gunshot  wound  of  the  abdomen, 
651 

Miner  on  fetus  in  fetu,  202 

Minna  and  Martha  Finley,  183 

Minor  terata,  213 

Minot  on  horns,  225 ;  on  hydrocephaly, 
250  ;  on  impalement,  649 

Mirabeau  on  triplets,  148 

Miranduloi,  Franciscus  Picus,  on  multiple 
birth,  153,  154 

Miryachit,  855 

Miscellaneous  sui^gical  anomalies,  697 

Mitchell  on  anosmia,  875;  on  Newport 
twins,  168 

Mitchell,  Weir,  on  double  consciousness, 
583  ;  on  male  nausea  of  pregnancy,  79  ; 
odor  of  nervous  diseases,  400  ;  on  perver- 
sion of  the  tactile  sense,  875 ;  on  pro- 
tracted sleep,  869  ;  on  pseudocyesis,  73 

Mitra  on  ascarides,  820 

Mittehauser  on  large  infant,  348 

Moffitt  on  quintuplets,  150 

**MoiBoy,''279 

Moldenhauer  on  luxation  of  the  penis,  681 

Mole,  hairy,  232 

MoUnetti  on  multiple  ureters,  294 

Molinier  on  foreign  body  in  the  nose,  565 

Molitor  on  precocious  pregnancy,  35 

Moll  on  automatism,  888  ;  on  hypnotism, 
871 

Molodenkow  on  boric  acid,  497 

Money  swallowed,  639 

Monin  on  human  odors,  399 

Monophobia,  879 

Monorchids,  319 

Monsters,  161  ;  ancient  explanation  of,  161 ; 
artificial  production  of,  166,  448,  737  ;  de- 
livered by  Cesarean  section,  129  ;  double 
167  ;  triple,  167 

Montagu,  Lady,  on  inoculation,  905 

Montar6  and  Reyes  on  parasitic  terata,  192 

Montegre  on  lactation  in  the  aged,  393 

Montgomery  on  birth  during  sleep,  114  ; 
intrauterine  amputation,  94  ;  on  ischio- 
pagus,  182  ;  on  premature  rupture  of  fetal 
membranes,  108 ;  on  presentiment  of 
death,  889  ;  on  twins  borne  by  a  child - 
mother,  38 ;  on  twins  borne  beyond  the 
menopause,  40 

"Moon-blindness."  537 

Moore  on  abortion,  111  ;  on  hiccough,  812  ; 
on  nasal  sarcoma,  777  ;  on  premature 
fetus,  66  ;  on  priapism,  683 

Moore,  Oscar,  440 

Moorehead  on  accident  to  the  eye,  533 

Moosman  on  constipation,  794 

Morand  on  canliac  injury,  617  ;  on  dropsy, 
786  ;  on  foreign  Iwdies  in  the  bladder, 
676  ;  on  ovarian  cvst,  782 

Monlake,  Edward,  188 

Mordie  on  recto-vaginal  septa,  305 

Moreau  de  la  Sarthe  on  hair-growth,  228 

Morean  on  monsters,  187  ;  on  parasitic  ter- 
ata, 191 

Moi^gni  on  fatal  sneezing,  814 


Morgan  on  gynecomazia,  396  ;  on  injury  to 

the  penis,  680  ;  on  macrostoma,  253 
Morisani  on  birth  by  the  rectum,  121  ;  on 

symphysiotomy,  141 
Morison  on  white  spots  on  the  nails,  847 
Moritz  on  postmortem  birth,  127 
Moritz,  Miss  M.,  343 

Morland  on  ascarides,  820 ;  on  injury  dur- 
ing pregnancy,  99 
Morphea,  826 
Morris  on  rupture  of  the  bladder,  670  ;  on 

tongue  sucking,  565  ;  on  universal  derma- 
titis, 851 
Morrison  on  nitric  acid  in  the  eiir,  540 
"h\Mortalega,"892 
Mortar-pestle  in  the  rectum,  646 
Mortimer    on    bulimia,    403 ;    on    double 

tongue,  255 
Morton  on  brain -injury,  557  ;  on  leg-injury, 

593 
Moscati  on  spontaneous  human  combustion, 

427 
Moseley  on  self-performed  Cesarean  section, 

132 
Moses  on  vicarious  menstruation,  25 
Motte  on  knots  in  the  funis,  109 
Mounsey  on  retention  of  ectopic  fetus,  63 
Mouronval  on  unconscious  pregnancy,  73 
Mourray  on  crocodile-bite,  722 
Mouth,    anomalies  of  the,  253  ;  atresia  of 

the,  254  ;  menstruation  from  the,  25 
Movements,  fetal,  64  ;  in  pseudocyesis,  73 
Moxhay  on  supernumerary  auricles,  263 
MUhlig  on  cardiac  injury,  621 
Muirhead  on  thoracic  defects,  284 
Mulheron  on  idiosyncrasy  to  drugs,  497 
MuUer  on  arrow-wounds,  712  ;  on  multiple 

amputations,  597  ;  on  protracted  sleep, 

868 
MUller,  Rosine-Marguerite,  229 
Multiple  births,    147 ;    in   the    aged,    40 ; 

repetition  of,  154  ;  over  six,  152 
Mund6  on  Cesarean  section  with  twins,  129  ; 

on  vulvar  operation  during  pregnancy, 

105 
Munro  on  aural  anomalies,  261 
Munster,  Christopher,  329 
Murfee  on  retention  of  ectopic  fetus,  63 
Murillo  on  precocious  pregnancy,  37 
Murphy  on  absence  of  the  penis,  314 
Murray  on  double  hand,  271 
Mursick  on  small  infant,  348 
Mursinna  on  hvdro(!ele,  689  ;  on  tapeworm, 

819 
Musa'us  on  anomalous  nails,  242 
Muscle-transplantation,  728 
Musculo-spiml   nerve,    plexiform   neuroma 

of,  771 
Music,    idiosyncrasy   to,   485 ;    therapeutic 

value  of,  48^*) 
Musser  on  anomalous  stomach,  287 
Mussey  on  aural  anomaly,  261  ;  on  avulsion 

of  the  arm,  591 
Mutilations,   cosmetic,  746 ;   religious  and 

ceremonial,  743  ;  self-performed,  731 
Miizen  thaler  on  unconscious  pregnancy,  73 
Mya  on  megacolon  congeuito,  288 
Mycosis  fungoides,  850 
Myoma  of  tlie  uterus,  781 
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Myrtle  on  hyperidrasis,  387 
Mysophobia,  878 
Myxedema,  807 

N. 

Naegele  on  iiuaiy  daring  pregnancy,  102 ; 

on  preoocioas  menstraation,  30 
NaBTOs  piloeos,  232 

Nail  in  the  bronchas,  614  ;  swallowed,  638 
Nails,  anomalies  of  the,  241  ;  reproduction 

of  the,  589  ;  white  spots  on  the,  847 
NankiTell  on  multiple  fractures,  702 
Napper  on  amputation  during  pregnancy, 

105 
NareK,  occlusion  of  the,  253 
NatttU  sarcoma,  777 
Nauuianu  on  po($tmortem  birth,  126 
Nausea  of  preguuucy  in  the  male,  79 
Nebel  on  auoiuulous  ureters,  294 
Nebiiiger  on  iutrauteriue  amputations,  96 
Neck,  broken  and  dislocated.  578  ;  ii^uries 

of  the,  574 ;  transtixion  of  the,  575 
Necrophobia,  879 

Nedhiiui  on  intestinal  resection,  643 
Needle  in  the  bladder,  676  ;  fiiU  on  a,  cans- 

liiK  death,  627 
♦*NmUe-K»rlH,'»  735 
Neinuoi  i»u  brain  ii\jury,  549 
N6h4U»ii  on  abseui'e  of  the  penis,  314 ;  on 

luxation  of  the  penis,  681 
Neiiiiiich  on  longevity,  375 
NeouluMUUi,  759 
Nephiolithotomv,  668 
NuphiiM  rhaphy,  i^^ 
Nuphrutouiy  in  pregnancy,  104 
Nui've-Kialliug,  729 
Nei'vouM  dlMiMiMeH,  anomalous,  853 
Nottisr  on  (i>U\\  pueumouia,  91 
NiUil>auiU'  on  triple  uympha*,  306 
Niuihdf  on  aiiuumlous  nails,  241 
Ni)UM(^l»auei'  on  iiyury  duriug  pregnancy, 

1U2  ;  on  HU|»eruumerary  nipples,  302 
Nouio  tlbix>mu«  770 
Nuuiiouu  cutis  duloi'otiuiu,  KW 
Nuuuuuut4S  770  ;  plexifoini,  770 
Now  Umu,  homorrhik^ic  diseiises  of  the,  816 
Now  oil  on  Mkiu  HhiHlding,  833 
NowiuiiUm  on  pi>;^niature  twins,  66 
Nowliu  on  !*ui>i*rl'ct*Uion,  48 
Nowuuiu  on  knotH  in  the  umbilical  cord, 

\m 

Now  uluuu  on  aUu tiv»n  in  twin  pregnancy, 

U 
•'  SowvH^it'tS\iuN**  168 
No.v  iouin  im  alo)Hvia,  241 
Nu  IkoliHUi  mi  uui^Oil^tU  in  the  ear,  564 
Niuui   \U4  ioui^uttdum  duiiug  (iregnancy, 

\lH>ii'*  vui  ioU^tuud  ii\jurN\  613 

\i»ii»i  i»noviiu.w4.    vH» 

\*M^4i    \«-l\»U,     Vhi 


Nitzsch  on  triple  dentition,  243 

Nivison  on  bee-sting,  714 

Noble  on  cardiac  injury,  619 

Nolde  on  the  funis,  109 

**  Noli-me-tangere,"  772 

Norria  on  gunshot  wound  of  the  penis.  681 

Nose,  anomalies  of,  252 ;  congenital  division 

of,  252  ;  deformity  of,  563  ;  doable,  563 ; 

foreign  bodies  in,  563 ;  injuries  to,  561  ; 

larvae  in,  822 ;  restitution  of  a  severed, 

562 ;  tooth  in,  224 
Nose-making,  561 
Nostalgia,  876 
Notta  on  anosmia,  874 
Noyes  on  horns,  225  ;  on  foreign  body  in  the 

vermiform  appendix,  642 
Numa  Rat  on  yaws,  840 
Nunnely  on  avulsion  of  a  finger,  589 ;  on 

congenital  ocular  malformations,  261  ;  on 

ischuria,  793 
Nyctalopia,  536 
Nymphae,  absence  of,  306  ;  enUu^ced,  306  ; 

supernumerary,  307  ;  triple,  306 
Nymphotomy,  307 


o. 


Oakman  on  pregnancy  with  hymen  integ- 
rum, 42 
Obermeier  on  sternal  fissure,  283 
Oberteufier  on  absence  of  the  vagina,  303 
Obesity,  352 ;  in  childhood,  352 ;  general 
remarks  on,   355 ;    hereditary,  356 ;  re- 
markable instances  of,  356 ;  simulation 
of,  360 ;  thyroid  feeding  in,  356  ;  treat- 
ment of,  356 
Obstetric  anomalies,  113 
O^Conuell  on  tattooing.  750 
O'Connor  on  cardiac  injury.  621,  623 
Odors  associated   with    nervous  disorders, 
400  ;   ca<laveric,  during  life,  400  ;  caus- 
ing    abortion,    110;     causing     loss    of 
smell,   875  ;    of   certjiin    races,  399  ;  of 
diseases.  401  ;  of  hospitals.  401  ;  human, 
3f)7 ;  influence  of  the  emotions  on,  399  ; 
idiosyncrasy  to.  482  ;  individual,  398  ;  of 
the  insane,  400  ;  sexual  influence  of,  401 
Oedmanou  abortion,  110 
Ogle  on  alisence  of   the  uvula,   256 ;   on 
anosmia,  874,  875  ;  on  aphasia  from  snake- 
bite, 874  ;  on  longevity,  366  ;  on  a  stick 
in  the  rectum,  647 
O'Hara  on  iiyury  to  the  spinal  cord,  661 
Ohmann-Duinesnil  on  ainhum,  830  (Fig.)  ; 

on  nose-making,  561 
Oke  on  ist'huria,  793 
Olfactory  lobes,  absence  of,  246,  403 
Olier  on  twin  pregnancy  after  ovariotomy, 

45 
Oliver  on  accidental  extraction  of  the  lens, 

533 
Ollsner  on  di phallic  monster,  195 
Olnistead  on  lightning-stroke,  726 
O'Neill  on  hermaphroditism,  211  ;  on  nico- 
tin-poisoning  ;  on  a  pot  on  the  head,  587 
Operations  on  conjoined  twins,  172  ;  during 
pregnancy,  103  ;  repeated,  707  ;  self-per- 
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formed,  131,  708,  732 ;  on  the  yoang  and 
old,  706 

Opium,  tolerance  of,  and  untoward  action 
of,  505 

Opium-eating,  506 

Opport  on  fetomancy,  214 

Orbit,  epithelioma  of,  772  ;  foreign  bodies 
in,  531  ;  gunshot  injuries  of,  529 ;  inju- 
ries of,  528 

Ord  on  anomaly  of  the  MUllerian  ducts, 
295  ;  on  myxedema,  807 

Orissa  Sisters,    171 

Orloflf,  603 

Orman,  James,  724 

Ormancey  on  anomalous  growth  of  nails, 
588 

Ormerod  on  hyperthermy,  422 

Orton  on  telegony,  89 

Orwin  on  self-mutilation,  734 

Osiander  on  antepartum  crying,  128  ;  on 
birth  during  sleep,  114;  on  protracted 
pregnancy,  69  ;  on  venesection,  709 

Osier  on  anorexia  nervosa,  414  ;  on  dilata- 
tion of  the  colon,  287  ;  on  filaria  sangui- 
nis hominis,  820 ;  on  hemophilia,  815 ; 
on  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  626  ;  on  spo- 
radic cretinism,  806 ;  on  tuberculosis, 
913  ;  on  yellow  fever,  910 

Ossicles,  anomalous,  263 

**08sifiedman,"787 

Osteitis  deformans,  603 

Osteoarthropathy,  pneumonic,  805 

Osteomalacia,  600 

Osteosarcoma,  772 

Ostmann  on  postmortem  birth,  127 

Oswald  on  wolf-children,  445    . 

Otis  on  arrow- wounds,  710 ;  on  rupture  of 
the  lung,  609 

Otte  on  ovarian  hernia,  310 

Otto  on  enlarged  clitoris,  308 

Ottolengni  on  teeth-replantation,  728 

Oudet  on  edentula,  244 

Ovariotomy  in  aged  women,  707 ;  cere- 
monial, 755 ;  in  children,  79,  706  ;  dur- 
ing pregnancy,  104  ;  menstruation  after, 
26 

Ovary,  absence  of  the,  309  ;  cysts  of  the, 
782  ;  hernia  of  the,  310  ;  separation  of 
the,  689 ;  supernumerary,  310 

Overton  on  icliosyncrasy  to  wheat  flour, 
492  ;  on  spontaneous  human  combustion, 
427 

Owen  on  longevity,  366  ;  on  maternal  im- 
pression, 84 

Owens  on  ovariotomy  in  old  age,  707 

Oxalic  acid,  tolerance  of,  499 


P. 


Packard  on  centipede  in  the  nostril,  564  ; 
on  combined  fetation,  57 ;  on  foreign 
body  in  the  appendix,  642 

Paddock  on  quintuplets.  150 

Paget  on  colored  saliva,  383  ;  on  lightning- 
Stroke,  723  ;  on  osteitis  deformans,  603  ; 
on  teeth  in  the  larynx,  582  ;  on  vicarious 
menstruation,  24 


Pain,  births  without,  113;  endurance  of, 
475  ;  morbid  desire  for,  480 ;  sexual 
eigoymeut  from,  480 ;  relation  of  shock 
to,  480  ;  supersensitiveness  to,  480 

Palate,  anomalies  of  the,  256  ;  artificial,  256 

Palfrey  on  birth  during  sleep,  114 

Palmer  on  pregnancy  with  unruptured 
hymen,  42 

Palmus,  855 

Pamo,  Gromez,  on  prolonged  lactation,  394 

Pancoast  on  horns,  226  ;  on  Millie-Christine, 
179 

Pancreas,  anomalies  of  the,  291 

Pantophobia,  880 

Paracelsus  on  the  dancing  mania,  854,  855 

Paramyoclonus  multiplex,  859 

Paraplegia,  delivery  during,  116 

Parasit^,  human,  818 

Parasitic  terata,  189 

Par6  on  an  armless  man,  265  ;  on  cardiac 
injury,  617  ;  on  cranial   fractures,  559  ; 
on  a  dog-boy,  162  ;  on  double  hermaph- 
rodities,  165  ;  on   false  tongue,  566  ;  on 
hermaphroditism,     206 ;    on    ischiopagi, 
181 ;    on   knife-swallowing,   635 ;    on    a 
legless  boy,   266 ;  on  maternal  impres- 
sions, 82 ;  on  a  monster,  164  ;  on  multi- 
ple birth,  154  ;  on  parasitic  terata,  190 
on  perverted  appetites  in  pregnancy,  80 
on  prolificity,  146  ;  on  quintuplets,  150 
on  supernumerary  limbs,  270  ;  on  teratol 
ogy,  164  ;  on  a  three-headed  sheep,  166 
on  vicarious  menstruation,  20  ;  on  worms 
in  a  fetus,  112 

Pareira  on  arsenic,  500 

Park  on  hypertrophy  of  the  digits,  276  ;  on 
rupture  of  the  sciatic  nerve,  592 

Parker  on  foreign  body  in  the  nose,  564  ;  on 
hiccough,  813  ;  on  nose-making,  562 

Parosmia,  875 

Parr,  Thomas,  373 

Parravini  on  Cesarean  section,  130 

Parrot  on  vicarious  menstruation,  18,  19 ; 
on  high  falls,  704 

Parry  on  protracted  menstruation,  32  ;  on  a 
viable  ectopic  fetus,  57 

Parsley,  idiosyncrasy  to,  491 

Parsons  on  pregnancy  after  ovariotomy,  46  ; 
on  superfetation,  48 

Parsons,  Walter,  329 

Partridge  on  cryptorchids,  321  ;  on  elephan- 
tiasis of  the  scrotum,  801  ;  on  gangrene 
of  the  penis,  682 ;  on  rupture  of  the  tri- 
ceps tendon,  593 

Parturition,  difficulties  of,  113  ;  painless, 
113;  rapid,  116 

Parvin  on  maternal  impressions,  84  ;  on  a 
"turtle  man,"  267;  on  viable  ectopic 
fetus,  57  ;  on  vicarious  menstruation,  27 

Paschal  on  protracted  pregnancy,  70 

Pastorello  on  defect  of  the  skin,  217 

Pastrana,  Julia,  229 

Paternal  impressions,  85 

Paternity,  possibilities  of,  157 

Paterson  on  hernia  of  the  stomach,  287 

Patterson  on  anomalies  of  the  gall-bladder, 
290  ;  on  self-performed  operations,  709 

Patzki  on  wound  of  the  liver,  654 

Paull  on  amazia,  297 
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Panllini  on  anomalous  nrine,  383 ;  on  in- 
fantile beiird,  228  ;  on  vicarious  menstrua- 
tion, 24,  27 

Pavy  on  tissure  of  the  sternum,  282 

Payne  on  anomalous  viiginal  opening,  306  ; 
on  delivery  by  the  rectum,  120 

Pea  sproutiug  in  the  nose,  564 

Peabody  on  arrow-wound,  712 

P6an  on  splenectomy,  657 

Pearl-divers,  515 

Pears  on  absence  of  the  ovaries,  309 

Pearse  on  foreign  body  in  the  vagina,  694 

Pearson  on  child-bearing  after  the  meno- 
pause, 29 

Pechlin  on  painless  births,  113  ;  on  venesec- 
tion, 709  ;  on  vicarious  menstruation,  25 

Peck  on  delivery  of  ectopic  fetus,  53 

Pedestrians,  458  ;  long-distance,  459 

de  Pedro,  Martin,  on  triple  monster,  167 

Peebles  on  ischuria,  793 

Peenash,  822 

Peeples  on  precocious  menstruation,  30 

Pelargus  on  al)ortion,  1 10 

Pelvic  organs,  accidental  extraction  of  the, 
139 

Pelvis,  foreign  body  in  the,  678 

Penada  on  infantile  menstruation,  29 

Peney  on  infibalatioii,  753 

Penis,  absence  of,  314  ;  amputation  of,  680  ; 
8elf-perfornie<l,  732  ;  artificial,  318  ;  avul- 
sion of,  680,  686  ;  bitten  off,  680  ;  double, 
194  ;  fracture  of,  679  ;  gangrene  of,  682  ; 
gunshot  wound  of,  681  ;  injuries  to,  679, 
680;  large,  316;  long-continued  erection 
of,  683  ;  luxation  of,  681  ;  ossification  of, 
316  ;  regeneration  of,  682  ;  retraction  of, 
681  ;  rudimentary',  314  ;  torsion  of,  316 ; 
pal  me,  316 

Penrose  on  anomalies  of  the  ureter,  294  ;  on 
excision  of  the  ureter,  669 

**  Pepin,  "263 

Pepper  on  orbital  injury,  529 

Pepys  on  the  black  death,  896 

Percy  on  depraved  apjjetite,  411  ;  on  ossi- 
fied men,  787  ;  on  deformity  of  the  penis, 
44  ;  on  polymazia,  300 ;  on  vitality  of 
spermatozoa,  40 

Percy  and  Laurent  on  merycism,  862  ;  on 
nostalgia,  876 

Perfect  on  delayed  menstruation,  33 

Pericardium,  injury  to  the,  623 

Periesophagitis  from  foreign  bodies,  571 

Perineum,  birth  through  the,  121 

Peritonitis  in  the  thorax,  613 

Perrin  on  foreign  bodies  in  the  glottis,  583 ; 
on  injury  to  the  bladder,  672 

Pershing  on  acromegaly,  803 

Perspinition,  anomalous,  .'i85  ;  postmortem, 
523 

Perverted  appetites,  405 ;  in  pregnant 
women,  80 

Pessaries,  long  retention  of,  693 

Pestonji  on  neurojiathic  plica,  849 

Peter  on  foreign  body  in  the  brain,  561 

Peterman  on  colored  saliva,  383 

Peters  on  quinin,  509 

Petersen  on  protracted  menstruation,  33 

P6trequin  on  g.vnecomazia,  395 

Petrifaction,  788 


Petritus  on  quintuplets,  150 

P^trone  on  bloody  sweat.  391 

Pettigrew  on  the  *'  biped-armadillo,"  823 

Petty  on  triplets,  148 

Pettyjohn  on  teeth -replantation,  728 

Peuch  on  polymazia,  299 

Pfau  on  twin  birth,  142 

Phares  on  multiple  fractures,  700 

Pharynx,  foreign  bodies  in  the,  570 

Phenol,  poisoning  by,  498 

Philib  on  adhesions  of  the  tongue,  255 

Philipeaux  on  fetus  in  fetu,  200 

Philipson  on  hyperthermy,  422 

Philippart  on  precocious  pregnancy,  37 

Phillips  on  absence  of  the  uterus,  311  ;  on 
hermaphrmlitism,  311;  on  litbotomj 
during  pregnancy,  106 

Phoboi>liobia,  880  " 

Phosphorescent  anomalies,  429 

Phosphorus,  poisoning  by,  508 

Physicians,  longevity  among,  380 

Physiologic  and  functional  anomalies,  383 

Pica,  412 

Picardet  on  urethral  anomaly,  318 

Picat  on  obesity,  Ji55 

Pick  on  horn  of  the  i)enis,  225 

Pierce  on  fasting,  419 

Pign6  on  delivery  by  a  bull-horn,  133}  <Hi 
double  brain,  249 

Pignot  on  twin  parturition,  142 

Pig-tail  in  the  rectum,  645 

Pike  on  foreign  bodies  in  the  hand,  599 

Pilcher  on  amazia,  297  ;  on  removal  of  the 
breast  during  pregnancy,  105 

Pilocarpin,  untowaitl  action  of,  508 

Pim  on  hernia,  665 

Pinard  on  ectopic  gestation,  58 ;  on  post- 
mortem birth,  124 

Pinart  on  twin  birth,  142 

Pincott  on  twin  birth,  143 

Pineal  gland,  calculus  in  the,  792 

Pinel  on  the  effects  of  cold,  430  ;  on  male 
menstruation,  28 

Pinkerton  on  avulsion  of  the  thumb,  590 

Pins,  pricks  of,  causing  death,  737  ;  self- 
mutilation  with,  7:^  ;  swallowed,  736; 
wanderings  of,  in  the  body,  736 

Pippingskiild  on  conception  after  ovariot- 
omy, 46 

Pisciculture,  44 

Pityriasis  nigra,  841 

Placenta,  i)assages  of  drugs  through  the, 
98;  previa,  108 

Plagues,  891  ;  chronologic  table  of,  898; 
in  London,  895 

Plancus  on  supernumerary  leg.  269 

Play  fair  on  cardiac  anomaly,  269  ;  on  post- 
mortem Cesarean  section,  136  ;  onuterioe 
decidua,  109 

Plemons,  Kasji  I^ee,  364 

Plexiform  neuroma,  770 

Plica  polonica,  848 

Pliny  on  Cesarean  section,  128  ;  on  fecun- 
dity in  the  old,  38  ;  on  giants,  324  ;  on 
longevity,  377 ;  on  menstrual  supersti- 
tions. 17  ;  on  quintuplets,  150  ;  on  short 
pregnancy,  65  ;  on  superfetation,  46 ;  od 
twelve  children  at  a  birth,  147 

Plocquet  on  ii^ury  during  pregnancy,  96 
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Plot  on  longevity,  377  ;  on  maternal  im- 
pressions, 82 

Plutarch  on  monsters,  163 

Pneumonectomy,  608 

Pneumonia  in  the  fetus,  91 

PcKle  on  fibroma  molluscum,  762 

Poisoned  arrows,  711 

Poisonings,  untoward,  496 

Pollailon  on  avulsion  of  the  finger,  589  ;  on 
conception  after  ovariotomy,  46 ;  on 
ovariotomy  during  pregnancy,  104 ;  on 
orbital  injury,  529 ;  on  removal  of  the 
breast  during  pregnancy,  105 

Poland  on  knife-swallowing,  635  ;  on  rup- 
ture of  the  ureter,  Q&i 

Pole  on  ascaris  lumbricoides,  819 

Politzer  on  acanthosis  nigricans,  841  ;  on 
dermoids,  205 

Pollock  on  rupture  of  the  lung,  609 

Polydactylism,  273 

Polydipsia,  404 ;  in  pregnancy,  80 

Polymazia,  298 

Polyorchids,  320 

Polyphagia,  411,  632-642 

Poncet  on  coitus,  512 

Pooley  on  stigmata,  389 

Pope  on  lead-poisoning,  503 

PoiK)ff  on  ectopia  of  the  testicle,  688 

Ponik  on  placental  absorption,  93 

*' Porcupine-man,"  823 

Porro  on  anomalous  esophagus,  284 

Portal  on  hair  on  the  tongue,  256  j  on  rup- 
ture of  tlie  spleen,  656 

Posey  on  eoloboma,  260 

Pospichilli,  Joseph,  467 

Post  on  menstruation  during  pregnancy,  29  ; 
on  small  infant,  348  ;  on  vicarious  men- 
struation,25  ;  on  wound  of  the  bladder,  672 

Postmortem  anonmlies,  522 ;  births,  124  ; 
Cesarean  section,  13.'>  ;  delivery,  123  ; 
growth  of  hair  and  nails,  523  ;  menstrua- 
tion, 27  ;  movements,  522  ;  sweat,  391 

Pot  on  the  head,  587 

Potovski  on  pseudoacromegaly,  805 ;  on 
ovariotomy  during  pregnancy,  104  ;  on 
the  principal  plagues,  898 

Potter  on  suture  of  the  liver,  652 ;  on 
wound  of  the  diaphragm,  613 

Pouch  in  the  larynx  of  criminals,  585 

Poulet  on  foreign  bodies  in  the  bladder, 
677  ;  in  the  ear,  541  ;  in  the  esophagus, 
572  ;  in  the  rectum,  646  ;  in  the  vagina, 
694 

Povall  on  submersion,  531 

Powell  on  sealp-iujury,  545 

Powers  and  White  ou  excision  of  the  larynx, 
584 

Pozzi  on  hermaphroditism,  211 

Prankard  on  polyorchism,  320 

Precocious  development,  343 ;  impregna- 
tion, 34 ;  menstruation,  29 

Pregnancy,  accidents  during,  98-103 ;  co- 
existence of,  with  extensive  tumors  of 
the  uterus,  106 ;  combine<l  extmuterine 
and  uterine,  54  ;  in  a  double  uterus,  311 ; 
extrauterine,  50  ;  imaginary,  73  ;  injuries 
during,  98  ;  long,  59  ;  operations  during, 
103 ;  after  ovariotomy,  45  ;  short,  65 ; 
nnoonscious,  72 


Preismann  on  odors  after  coitus,  399 

Premature  births,  65  ;  burial,  519 

Prenatal  anomalies,  50 

Prentiss  on  ergot,  503  ;  on  pilocarpin,  508 ; 
on  sudden  equities,  237 

Preputial  calculi,  791 

Presentiment  of  death,  889 

Preston  on  skin  shedding,  832 

Pr^ville.  Adelaide,  210 

Priapism,  683  ;  in  leukemia,  684  ;  postmor- 
tem, 523 ;  theories  of  long-continued, 
684 

Price  on  rupture  of  the  kidney,  667 

Prichard  on  albinism,  221 

Prideaux  on  precocious  menstruation,  31 

Primperosius  on  retention  of  ectopic  fetus, 
62 

*'  Princess  Topaze,"  343 

Procliaska  on  cannibalism,  410  ;  on  vesical 
fusion,  295 

Prognathism,  252 

Progressive  muscular  atrophy,  859 

Prolapse  of  the  pelvic  organs,  139 ;  of  the 
uterus  in  labor,  140 

Prolificity,  144;  animal,  160;  climatic  and 
racial  influences  on,  145  ;  experiment  in, 
158 ;  by  single  births,  157  ;  general  his- 
toric observations  relative  to,  144  ;  gen- 
eral law  and  influence  of  war  on,  145  ; 
legal  encounigement  ol',  146  ;  old  explana- 
tion of,  146  ;  old  re<*or(ls  of  great,  147 

Proud  foot  on  intrauterine  fracture,  97 

Proust  on  doulile  consciousness,  886 

Prowse  on  impalement,  650 

Prowzowsky  on  injury  during  pregnancy, 
101 

Prudden  on  neuromata,  770 

Pruner-Bey  on  the  odor  of  negroes,  399 

Prussic  acid,  tolerance  of,  499 

Pryor  on  a  precocious  boy,  346 

Pseudocyesis,  73  ;  case  of  Queen  Mary,  77 

Puech  on  multiple  births,  155  ;  on  postmor- 
tem Cesarean  section,  136 

Pulse,  suspension  of  the,  516 

Pupils,  anomalous,  259 

Purcell  on  double  uterus,  311  ;  on  injury 
during  pregnancy,  99 

Purdon  on  chromidrosis,  385 

Purple  on  cardisic  injuries,  620,  622 

Purser  on  double  gall-bla<lder.  290 

Putnam  on  nosencephaly,  246  ;  on  pseudo- 
cyesis, 78 

Putrefaction,  retardation  of,  523 

Pye-Smith  on  aneurysm,  779 

Pygmalion,  a  modern,  882 

Pygmy  people,  333 

I*yKopagoi^  t^j"s»  174 

Pyle  on  ainhum,  829  ;  on  laminectomy, 
661  ;  on  morph in-poisoning,  506  ;  on  rup- 
ture of  the  lung,  609 

Pyloroplasty,  644 

Pyrophobia*  880 

Q. 

Quadriceps  tendon,  rupture  of^  593 
Quadruplets,  148 
Queen  Mary,  case  of,  77 
Queen  on  brain-injury,  548 
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Qainan  on  vaccination,  907 
Quinin,  idiosyncrasy  to,  509 
Quintuplets,  150 ;  repeated,  150,  154 
Quirke  on  fetal  variola,  90 


R. 

Rabies,  719 

Rachitis,  601 

Radica-Doddica,  171 

Raggi  on  claustrophobia,  878 

Ragozin  on  fetomancy,  213 

Rains  on  premature  rupture  of  the  fetal 
membranes,  108 

Rake  on  ascarides,  820 ;  on  circumcision, 
755 

Ramsbotham  on  combined  fetation,  55 

Ramsey  on  eventration,  292 

Ramskill  on  unilateral  sweating,  387 

Randall  on  cardiac  injury,  618 

Ranney  on  hiccough,  813  ;  on  ovarian  cyst, 
783 

Raspail  on  lightning-stroke,  727 

Rause  on  precocious  menstruation,  31 

Raux-Tripier  on  protracted  pregnancy,  71 

Raven  on  retraction  of  the  penis,  681 

Rawdon  on  dwarf,  341 

Rayer  on  accidental  growth  of  hair,  235  ; 
on  alopecia,  228  ;  on  canities,  236  ;  on 
elephantiasis  arabum,  798  ;  on  elephanti- 
asis of  the  breast,  800  ;  on  excessive  den- 
tition, 244  ;  on  hirsnties,  232  ;  on  human 
odor,  399  ;  on  long  hair,  234  ;  on  neurosis 
of  the  skin,  838  ;  on  nigrities,  842  ;  on 
the  ** porcupine-man,"  823 

Ray  man  on  male  menstruation,  28 

Raymond  and  Vulpian  on  sudden  canities, 
236 

Raynaud's  disease,  836 

Reamy  on  cystotomy  during  pregnancy,  105 

R^camier,  Madame,  304 

Rectum,  birth  by  the,  120 ;  foreign  bodies 
in  the,  645 

Redard  on  skin-grafting,  729 

Reed  on  transplantation  of  the  ureter,  669 

Reichel  and  Anderson  on  parasitic  terata, 
189 

Reid  on  protracted  pregnancy,  70 

Reifsnyder  on  ovarian  cyst,  783 

Rein  on  operation  during  pregnancy,  105 ; 
on  ovariotomy  in  children,  707 

Reiss  on  postmortem  birth,  125 

Remy  on  profuse  lactation,  394 

Renal  vessels,  absence  of  the,  668 

Keunuldin  on  small  penis,  314 

Resnikoff  on  protracted  pregnancy,  71 

Reta  on  birth  by  the  rectum,  120 

Retention  of  extrauterine  fetus,  62  ;  of  uter- 
ine fetus,  63 

Retina,  hemophilic  purpura  of  the,  816  ; 
injuries  to  the,  from  lights,  537 

Reuther  on  injury  durinjj;  pregnancy,  98 

Reverdin  on  scalp-injury,  543;  on  skin- 
grafting,  731 

R^volat  on  constipation,  794 

Rey  on  anal  operation  during  pregnancy, 
105 


k  Reyes  on  abortion  by  the  month,  52 

Reyssie  on  exophthalmos,  527 

Rhades  on  unconscious  pregnancy,  73 

Rheumatic  affection  of  the  testicles,  688 

Rhinolith,  564 

Rhinophyma,  561,  563 

Rhodiginus  on  double  hermaphrodite,  165 ; 
on  monster,  163, 164  ;  on  precocious  boja, 
344 

Rhodius  on  anomalous  sweat,  385  ;  on  horns, 
222  ;  on  vicarious  menstruation,  24 

Ribes  on  face  injuries,  585 

Ribs,  anomalies  of  the,  281 

Rice,  idiosyncrasy  to,  491 

Rice  on  brain  injury,  550  ;  on  early  concep- 
tion alter  labor,  46  ;  on  laige  infant,  349 

Richard  on  injury  during  pregnancy,  100 

Richards  on  self-mutilation,  733 

Richardson  on  aural  anomaly,  261 ;  on 
brain-injury,  549 ;  on  fasting,  419 ;  on 
hyperidrosis,  387  ;  on  injury  during  preg- 
nancy, 98  ;  on  postmortem  perspiratiou, 
522 

Richeborg,  340 

Richelot  on  mottled  hair,  238 

Richter  on  postmortem  birth,  126 ;  on  vicari- 
ous menstruation,  20 

Rickets,  601  ;  fetal,  602 

Ricketts  on  skin-grafting,  730 

Rider  on  foreign  bodies  in  the  eye,  532 

Riders,  460 

Rieken  on  opium,  505 

Riker  on  anomaly  of  the  nose,  252 

Riolan  on  absence  of  the  hair,  228 ;  on 
conception  with  the  hymen  intact,  40  ;  on 
defective  nymphs,  306  ;  on  hermaphiD- 
ditism,  207 

Ritta-Christina,  184 

Riverius  on  worms  in  the  bladder,  676 

Robb  on  double  vagina,  305 

Robbins  on  sexual  desire  after  castration, 
687 

Robert  on  gynecomazia,  395  ;  on  polymazia, 
302  ;  on  supernumerary  mamma;,  301 

Roberts  on  cardiac  injury,  618  ;  on  polypofl 
in  a  pregnant  womb,  106 

Robertson  on  precocious  pregnancy,  37 

Robson  on  removal  of  the  breast  during 
pregnancy,  105 

Rockwell  on  multiple  births,  155 

Rocquefort  on  longevity,  374 

Rodbard  on  expulsion  of  ectopic  fetus,  53 

Rod6  on  foreign  bo<ly  in  the  urethra,  678 

Rodenbaugh  on  a  bean  sprouting  in  Uie 
bowel,  641 

Rodenstein  on  ovarian  cyst,  783 

Rodet  on  obstetric  customs,  1 13 

Rodgers  on  skin-grafting,  729 

Rodrigue  on  intrauterine  fracture,  97 

Rodrigues  on  fetus  in  fetu,  202 

Rodse witch  on  delayed  menstruation,  33 

Roe  on  conception  with  imperforate  uteros, 
41  ;  on  double  voice,  257 

Roellinger,  Jacques,  698 

Roger  of  Wendover  on  double  monster,  184 

Rogers  on  enlarged  clitoris,  309  ;  on  evis- 
ceration, 651  ;  on  fetus  in  fetu,  201 

Rogowicz  on  postmortem  birth,  124 

Rohan,  family  of,  239 
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Roh6  on  cholera,  908  ;  on  inocalation,  905  ; 

on  small-pox,  904 
Bolfinkins  on  postmortem  birth,  125 
Komme  on  wounds  of  the  liver,  653 
Kongier  on  impregnation  with  hymen  integ- 
rum, 40 
Rooker  on  spontaneous  amputation,  598 
Roosa  on  a  kiss  in  the  ear  causing  deaihess, 
537  ;  on  rupture  of  the  tympanum,  538  ; 
on  sudden  deafness,  538 
Rootes  on  birth  in  the  membranes,  123 
Rope-walkers,  449 
Rosa-Josepha  Blazek,  179 
Rosary  (220  cm.  long)  swallowed,  638 
Rosenberg  on  repeated  Cesarean  section,  130 
Rosenbladt  on  vicarious  menstruation,  26 
Rosenthal  on  benzin-poisoning,  501 
Ross  on  extrauterine  gestation,  51  ;  on  in- 
jury during  coitus,  692  ;  on  pregnancy  in 
double  uterus,  49 ;  on  transfixion  of  the 
abdomen,  648  ;  on  triplets,  148 
Rosse  on  chemic  coloration  of  the  hair,  241  ; 

on  postmortem  growth  of  the  hair,  523 
Rosset  on  combined  fetation,  56 
Rossi  on  anomalous  vaginal  opening,  306 
Rossow  Brothers,  343 
Rostan  on  gangrene  of  the  penis.  682 
Rouhout  on  anomalies  of  the  nails,  241 
Rousseleton  "  dance  of  the  eggs,"  452 
Rousset  on  menstruation  during  pregnancy, 

29 
Routh  on  short  pregnancy,  66 
Rouxeau  on  vicarious  menstruation,  20 
liowland  on  hiccough,  812 
Rowlett  on  precocious  pregnancy,  36 
Roy  on  death  from  laughter,  524  ;  on  extra- 
oral  dentition,  245 
Rudbeck  on  prolificity,  146 
Ruddock  on  lung  injury,  611 
Rudolph  on  dry  births.  123 
Rueff  on  ischiopagus,  181  ;  on  monster,  163 
Ruelle  on  precocious  Iwv,  345 
Rumination  in  man,  862 
Rnndle  on  anomalous  bullet-injury,  652 
Rnnge  on  merycism,  863 
Runners,  Indian,   457  ;  physiology  of,  461 
Running,  455  ;  influence  of  the  spleen  on, 

461 ;  modern  records  of,  459 
Rupture,  662  ;  of  the  abdominal  walls  from 
coughing,   666 ;    premature  of   the  fetal 
membranes,  108 ;  of  the  uterus  during 
pregnancy,  137 
Rush  on  fecundity  in  the  old,  39  ;  on  twin- 
sympathy,  887 
Russ  on  aphasia  from  snake-bite,  874 
Russell  on  amputiition  during  pregnancy, 
105 ;  on  anomalous  position  of  the  tes- 
ticles, 322 ;    on  aspiration   during  preg- 
nancy, 105 ;  on  ischuria,  794 ;   on  poly- 
orchids,  321,  420 
Ruttel  on  precocious  pregnancy,   35 ;    on 

short  pr^nancy,  66 
Ruysch  on  superfetation,  47 
Ryan  on  protracted  menstruation,  32 
Rydygier  on  celiotomy  during  pregnancy, 
104 


S. 


Sabatier  on  foreign  body  in  the  ear,  539 

Sachse  on  injury  during  pregnancy,  98 

Saillaut  on  anomalous  nails,  242 

St.  Braun,  Cesarean  section  on  a  dwarf,  129 

Saint-Foix  on  tickling  to  death,  524 

St.  Martin,  Alexis,  (530 

de  Saint-Moulin  on  menstruation  during 
pregnancy,  29 

St.  Vitus'  dance,  853 

''Salamanders,"  human,  424 

Sale  on  a  case  of  cut-throat,  574 

Salicylic  acid,  untoward  action  of,  499 

Saliva,  colored,  383 

Salivary  cxilculi,  792 

Salmon,  Dr.  W.  R.,  380 

Salniuth  on  al)ortion  by  the  mouth,  52  ;  on 
elephantiasis  of  the  breast,  800  ;  on  extra- 
uterine pregnancy,  50  ;  on  male  menstrua- 
tion. 28  ;  on  migratory  menstruation,  27  ; 
on  vicarious  menstruation,  26 

Sallatoric  spasm,  859 

Salter  on  leanness,  364 

Salzer  on  priapism,  684 

Samelson  on  delivery  during  sleep,  115 

**  Samson, »'  463,  465,  467 

Samter  on  opium -eating,  507 

Sanders  on  separation  of  the  symphysis 
pubis,  141 

Sandifort  on  double  aorta,  286  ;  on  super- 
numerary kidney,  293 

Sandow,  Eugene,  467 

Sands  on  horns,  224 ;  on  self-mutilation, 
733 

Sangalli  on  supernumerary  penis,  198 

Sanger  on  double  vagina,  305  ;  on  triple 
ectopic  gestation,  57 

Sangster  on  dermoids,  205 

Sankey  on  anomalous  suicides,  743 

Santorini  on  protracted  pregnancy,  70 

Santos,  dos,  Jean  Baptista,  196 

Sarcocele,  689 

Sarcomata,  772 ;  pigmentosum  difinsum 
multiplex,  772 

Sargent  on  thoracic  peritonitis,  613 

Saucerotte  on  Ciirdiac  injuries,  617 

Saulquin  on  absence  of  the  tongue,  245 

Saunderson,  439 

Sannois  on  supernumerary  mamma,  301 

Saviard  on  anencephaly,  246  ;  on  fetus  in 
an  umbilical  abscess,  122 ;  on  super- 
numerary digits,  274 

Savill  on  epidemic  exfoliative  dermatitis, 836 

Savitzky  on  gynecomazia,  395 

Savonarola  on  precocious  pregnancy,  35 

Saxo  on  giants,  325 

Scalp,  abnormal  development  of,  222 ;  ele- 
phantiasis of,  798  ;  injuries  of,  542 

Scalping,  747 

Scanzoni  on  amazia,  297 

Scars,  exhibition  of,  745 

Scatologic  rites,  406 

Schacher  on  superfetation,  47 

SchaefFer  on  hypertrophy  of  the  breasti* 
760  ;  on 'scalp-injury,  543 

Schauf  hansen  on  dwarfs,  337 

Schauta  on  exostosis  on  the  sacmm,  138 ; 
on  the  symphysis,  141 
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Schede  on  alopecia,  227 

Scheidemantel  on  perverted  appetite  in 
pregnancy,  80 

Schell  on  gunshot  wound  of  the  abdomen, 
651 

Schenck  on  absence  ot*  the  liver,  290  ;  on 
canities,  238 ;  on  elephantiasis  of  the 
face,  800  ;  on  imrasitic  terata,  189 ;  on 
postmortem  birth,  126  ;  on  snperfetation, 
46  ;  on  vicarious  menstruation,  20 

Scherer  on  supernumerary  digits,  275 

Schl^el  on  albinism,  220 

Schleiser  on  rupture  of  the  spermatic 
arteries,  689 

Schmidt  on  precocious  menstruation,  30  ; 
on  precocious  pregnancy,  35 

SchmidtmuUer  on  rupture  of  the  esopha- 
gus, 628 

Schmiegelow  on  foreign  body  in  the  ear, 
542 

Schneider  on  electric  anomaly,  429 ;  on 
paternal  impression,  85  ;  on  protracted 
pregnancy,  70 

Schobinger  on  tongue-swallowing,  565 

Schoepfer  on  fecundity  in  the  old,  39 

Schott  on  bearded  women,  299 

Schroder  on  spontaneous  human  combus- 
tion, 427 

Schreiber  on  rupture  of  the  uterus,  137 

Schrell  on  hermaphroditism,  209 

Schrumpf  on  -peniB  palme,  316 

Schuh  on  abortion  in  twin  pregnancy,  111 

Schultze  on  delivery  during  sleep,  115 

Schulz  on  nffivus  pilosus,  233 

Schnrig  on  birth  in  the  membranes,  122  ; 
on  black  menstruation,  27 ;  on  concep- 
tion during  sleep,  45  ;  on  deficiency  of 
the  funis,  109  ;  on  spontaneous  human 
combustion,  427 

Schutz  on  regeneration  of  the  penis,  682 

Schwammerdam  on  pisciculture,  43 

Schweinfurth  on  pygmies,  334 

Schwimmer  on  universal  sarcomata,  772 

Sciatic  nerve,  injuries  to  the,  592 

^i belli  on  triple  bladder,  295 

Scleroderma,  diffuse,  826 ;  neonatorum, 
826 

Scoliosis,  281 

Scott  on  delivery  by  cow-horn,  134  ;  on 
small  infant,  348 

Scottish  Brotliers,  184 

*'  Scourge  of  8t.  Kilda,"  817 

Scrotum,  anomalies  of  the,  321 ;  avulsion 
of  the,  686  ;  elephantiasis  of  the,  800  ; 
injuries  to  the,  685 

Scull  on  protracted  sleep,  868 

Scurvy,  infantile,  817 

Second-sight,  535 

Secretions,  anomalies  of  the,  383 

Sedgwick  on  absence  of  the  uterus,  311  ;  on 
albinism.  221  ;  on  congenital  alopecia, 
227  ;  on  telegony,  89  ;  on  urethral  anom- 
alies, 318 

Seguiii  on  aphasia,  873 

SeifFert  on  dermatolysis,  218 

Vignette  on  multiple  births,  153 

Self-decapitation,  577 

Self-mutilation,  731 

Self-performed  major  operations,  1^,  708 


Semipal  flow,  anomalies  of  the,  384 

Seminal  vesicles,  anomalous,  323 

Semple  on  lactation  in  the  aged,  393 ;  od 
protracted  menstruation.  32 

Senn  on  dermoid  cysts,  204  ;  on  extirpaticm 
of  the  thyroid,  762  ;  on  sarcoma,  772 ;  on 
tumor  of  the  thyroid,  761 

Sennert  on  viable  ectopic  fetus,  57  ;  on  vi- 
carious menstruation,  25 

Senses,  renovation  of  the,  in  old  age,  378; 
substitution  of  the,  432 

Senter  on  anomalous  urination,  384 

Sercumbe  on  artificial  palate.  256 

Sermon  on  sudden  birth,  116 

Serpieri  and  Baliva  on  self-performed  Ces- 
arean section,  132 

Serres  on  anencephaly,  246 

Seurat,  364 

Seven  at  a  birth,  152 

** Seven  Sutherland  Sisters,'*  234 

Severinus  on  abortion,  110 

Sewell  on  transfixion  of  the  chesty  610 

Sexdigitism,  275 

Sextuplets,  152 

Sexualism  and  hair-growth,  228 

Shah  on  evisceration,  651 

Shark-bite,  721 

Sharkey  on  hyperidrosis,  387 

Shattuck  on  ectopia  vesicae,  295 

Sheep,  three-headed.  166 

Shive-Maon  family,  231 

Shock,  death  from,  525 

Shooting,  452 

Short  on  obesity,  358 

Shortt  on  sudden  birth,  118 

Siam,  early  menstruation  in,  29 

Siamese  Twins,  168 

Sibois  on  a  fall  during  pregnancy,  101 

Sigeberton  multiple  birth,  153 

Sight,  late  restoration  of,  535 ;  idiosyncrasy 
through  the  sense  of,  487 

Silex  on  lightning- blindness,  537 

Simmons  on  conception  with  imperforate 
vagina,  41  ;  on  vesical  calculus,  790 

Simon  de  Rouchard  on  quinin,  510 

Simpson  on  birth  through  the  perineom, 
122  ;  on  fetal  therapeutics,  92  ;  on  in- 
tmuterine  amputation,  96  ;  on  neuroma 
of  the  vulva,  771  ;  on  telegony,  88 ;  on 
vicarious  menstruation,  26  ;  on  worms  in 
the  uterus,  111 

Sims.  Marion,  on  artificial  impregnation,  43 

Sinclair  on  a  leech  in  the  nose,  563 ;  on 
self-mutilation,  734 

Singultus,  anomalous,  811  ;  causing  abo^ 
tion,  110 

Sippel  on  supernumerary  ovary,  310 

"Siren,"  270 

Skene  on  vicarious  menstroation.  31 

Skin,  abnormal  elasticity  of,  217  ;  anoma- 
lous pigmentation  of,  841  ;  congenital 
defect  of,  221  ;  fibromata  of.  762 ;  gan- 
grene of,  836  ;  impervions.  219  ;  menstru- 
ation from,  18  ;  neuroses  of,  837 

Skin-diseases,  anomalous,  823 

Skin-graf^ng,  728 ;  methods  of,  731 

Skin-shedding,  a32 

Skinner,  Robert.  338,  340 

Skinner  on  strychnin,  510 
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Skippon  on  discharge  of  the  fetal  bones,  53 

Skoptzies,  757 

Skull,  extensive  fractures  of  the,  558  ;  basal 
fractures  of  the,  559  ;  injuries  to  the,  551 

Skutsch  on  Cesarian  section,  130 

Slee  on  foreign  boiiy  in  the  nose,  560 

Sleeman  on  wolf-children,  446 

Sleep,  delivery  during,  114  ;  protracted,  867 

Sleep-sickness,  87*2 

Sleep-walking,  863 

Slevogt  on  injuries  during  pregnancy,  98 

Sloane  on  giants,  327  ;  on  lactation  in  the 
s^ged,  393 

Slocum  on  sternal  fissure,  283 

Slusser  on  birth  in  the  membranes,  123 

Small-pox,  903 ;  fetal,  90 

Smart  on  arrow- wounds,  712 

Smell,  idiosyncrasy  through  the  sense  of, 
482  ;  loss  of  the  sense  of,  874  ;  supersensi- 
tiveness  of,  398,  875 

Smellie  on  superfetation,  48 

Smttitu  on  obesity,  358 

Smith  on  armless  monsters,  265  ;  on  bulimia, 
403  ;  on  double  penis,  198  ;  on  intrauter- 
ine fractures,  97 ;  on  large  infants,  349 ; 
on  a  precocious  boy,  344  ;  on  precocious 
impregnation,  38 ;  on  rupture  of  the 
uterus,  137;  on  sudden  birth,  118;  on 
superfetation,  48 

Smith  and  Nor  well  on  sexdigitism,  275 

Smyly  on  anomalous  coloration  of  the  hair, 
240  ;  on  foreign  body  in  the  eye,  533 

Snake-bites,  715 ;  causing  abortion,  110 ; 
aphasia  from,  874 

"Snake-boy,"  835 

Snakes  swallowed,  636 

Sneddon  on  gynecomazia,  396 ;  on  super- 
numerary mammic,  IMl 

Sneezing,  anomalous,  813 ;  causing  abor- 
tion, 110  ;  in  coitus,  511 

Snell  on  foreign  body  in  the  eye,  532,  533 

Snow  on  jjostmortem  changes,  522 

Snow-blindness,  537 

Snyder  on  knife-blade  in  the  chest,  614 

Solingen  on  abortion,  110 

Solly  on  a  case  of  cut-throat,  576 

^mnambulism,  863  ;  birth  in,  1 16 

Sonnenschein  on  phosphorus,  508 

Sonnini  on  anomalous  mons  veneris,  308 

Sorrow  causing  death,  524 

Sourrouille  on  atresia  of  the  mouth,  254 

Souvray,  Th6r^,  339 

Spach,  Israel,  on  extrauterine  preguancy, 
50 

Spaeth  on  injuries  in  coitus,  691,  692 ;  on 
premature  fetus,  68 

Spallanzani  on  artificial  impregnation,  43 

Sparkman  on  early  conception  after  labor, 
46 

Speech,  loss  of,  872 

Spelling-book  in  the  groin,  659 

Spencer,  Herl>ert,  on  ceremonial  mutila- 
tions, 745  ;  on  telegony,  86,  88 

Speranza  on  human  odors,  400 

Sperling  on  triplets,  148 

Spermatic  vessels,  injurie**  of  the,  689 

Spermatophobia.  880 

Spermatozoa,  vitality  of,  40 

Speth  on  hypertrophy  of  the  breast,  760 


Sphaceloderma,  836 

Spider-bite,  713 

Spiegelberg  on  fibroid  blocking  the  pelvis, 

107 
Spinal  canal,  anomalies  of  the,  280 
Spinal  cord,  injuries  of  the,  661 
Spindler  on  vicarious  menstruation,  24 
Spine,  curvatures  of,  281  ;  fracture  of,  lower, 

659  ;  upper,  578  ;  operations  on ,  660 
Spizharny  on  gastric  fistula,  631 
Spleen,  anomalies  of,  290  ;  injuries  of,  656  ; 

influence  of,  on  running,  461  ;  laceration 

of,  in  pregnancy,  103 ;  large  and  small, 

657  ;  operations  on,  657  ;  rupture  of,  656  ; 

during  labor.  141 
Splenectomy,  656  ;  in  malaria,  657 
Spontaneous  human  combustion,  426 
Squire  on  anomalous  color  of  the  hair,  240  ; 

on  postmortem  section,  136 
Stahl  on  protracted  preguancy,  72 
Stalkartt  on  injuries  to  the  testicles,  685 
Stallcnp  on  precocious  pregnancy,  37 
Stalpart  on  delivery  by  a  cannon-ball,  134 
Stiinley  on  intrauterine  fracture,  97 
Stapedius  on  postmortem  births,  126 
Staples  on  injury  during  pregnancy,  102 ; 

on  pregnancy  with  stricture  of  the  vagina, 

42 
Starkey  on  injuries  of  the  vagina,  691 
Starr  on  megalocephaly,  805 
Staton  on  reunion  of  the  hand,  588 
Stature,  anomalies  of,  324 
Steinam  on  paternal  impression,  85 
Steinhausen  on  ichthyosis,  823 
Stelzner  on  cardiac  injury,  622 
Stengel  on  retention  of  the  fetus,  64 
StepanofT  on  vicarious  menstruation,  24 
Stephens  on  horns,  226 
Sternum,  fissure  of  the,  282 
Stevenscm  on  hiccough,  812 
Stewart  on  boxing  the  ears,  537  ;  on  fish  in 

the  pharynx,   568 ;  on  lightning-stroke, 

724 
Stigmatii,  25,  388 
Stings  of  insects,  713 
Stoakley  on  precocious  pregnancy,  37 
Stockard  on  fibrocyst  of  the  uterus,  781 
Stoll  on  canliac  injury,  622 
Stolz  on  repeated  Cesarean  section,  130 
Stoker,  Mannetta,  340 
Stoker  on  quintuplets,  151 
Stokes  on  displacement  of  the  heart,  626 
Stomach,  anomalies  of,  286 ;  digestion  of, 

628  ;  extirpation  of,  644  ;  hernia  of,  286, 

287  ;  rupture  of,  629  ;  wounds  of,  630 
Stone-in-the-bladder,  788 
Stone  on  avulsion   of  the  finger.  589 ;  on 

ovarian    cyst,   783 ;   on   precocious  boy, 

345  ;  on  vaginal  septa,  305 
Stones  in  the  rectum,  646,  648 
Storck  on  painless  birth,  113 
Storer  on   retention  of  the  fetus,  64  ;  on 

vicarious  menstruation.  26 
Storrs  on  fracture  of  the  femur,  594 
Storry  on  ovariotomy  during  pregnancy,  104 
Strabismus,  260 
Strand  on  death  from  grief,  524 
Strasberger  on  protracted  menstruation,  33 
Strength,   extraordinary,   463 ;  frandolent, 
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470  ;  in  the  hands,  470  ;  in  the  jaws,  468  ; 
officially  recorded  feats  of,  470 

Stricture  of  the  ureter,  669  ;  of  the  urethra, 
680 

"Strongmen,"  463 

Strong  on  dry  birth,  123 

**  Strong  women,"  468 

Struma,  761 

Struthers  on  double  stomach,  286 

Strychnin,  idiosyncrasy  to,  and  tolerance  of, 
510 

Studley  on  fracture  of  the  penis,  141 

Studsgaard  on  foreign  body  in  the  rectum, 
646,  647 

Sturgis  on  syphilis,  913 

Stute  on  absence  of  the  funis,  109 

Subclavian  artery,  wound  of,  627 

Submersion,  recovery  after,  513 

Succi,  420 

Suckling  on  fear- psychoses,  877,  878 

Suicides,  anomalous,  742 

Sulikowski  on  fetus  in  fetu,  201 

Sullivan  on  anomalous  effect  of  coitus,  511 

Sulphuric  acid,  tolerance  of,  499 

Sulzl)erger  on  abortion,  110 

Super  fetation,  46  ;  with  different  colored 
children,  48 

Surgical  anomalies  of  the  extremities,  588  ; 
of  the  head  and  neck,  527  ;  of  the  genito- 
urinary system,  667 ;  of  the  thorax  and 
abdomen,^  606 

Suspended  animation,  513  ;  pulse,  516      : 

Sutton  on  monstrosity,  187 

Swallowing  foreign  bodies,  637  ;  live  ani- 
mals, 636 ;  swords,  633 ;  the  tongue, 
565 

Swain  on  brain-injury,  549 

Swan  on  multiple  birth,  155 

Swann,  Anna,  :i32,  349 

Swayne  on  postmortem  birth,  126 

Sweat,  anomalous,  385  ;  cadaveric,  391  ; 
unilateral,  \WI 

Sweating  siekne&s,  896  ;  mortality  of,  897 

van  Swieten  on  bloody  sweat,  390  ;  on 
male  menstruation,  28  ;  on  precocious 
menstruation,  30  ;  on  vicarious  menstrua- 
tion, 19 

Swimming,  461 

Swingler  on  operation  on  a  monster,  172 

Sword er  on  lactation  in  infants,  392 

Sword-swallowing,  63,3 

Sycyanko  on  lightning-stroke,  726 

Sykes  on  cretinism,  805 

Sym  on  albinism,  221 

Symes  on  hiccough,  811 

Symonds  on  skin-grafting,  730 

Syniphj'siotoniy,  141 

Symphysis  pubis,  separation  of,  during 
labor,  140 

Syphiliophobia,  879 

Syphilis,  912  ;  ac;quired  in  tattooing,  751  ; 
from  a  flea-bite,  714  ;  from  a  human  bite, 
719  ;  hiemorrhagica  neonatorum,  816 

Szigethy  on  foreign  bodies  in  the  vagina, 
694 


T. 


Tactile  sense,  perversion  of  the,  875 

Tagert  on  brain-injury,  557 

Tails,  human,  277 

Tait  on  excision  of  the  liver,  653  ;  on  pre- 
mature birth,    67  ;    on   rapture    of  th^ 
spleen,  656  ;  on  surgery  of  the  lung,  608  ^ 
on  uterine  myoma,  781  ;  on  viable  ectopia 
fetus,  57  ;  on  vicarious  menf^tmatioo,  26 

Takfics  on  unilateral  sweat,  388 

Talcott  on  protracted  pr^nancy,  70 

Talicotian  method,  561 

Talipes,  276 

Tamburini  on  acromegaly,  803 

Tanner,  Doctor,  420 

Tanner  on  unconscious  pr^nancy,  72 

Tansleyon  a  diamond  in  the  ear,  541 

Tapeworms,  818 

Tarantism,  854 

Tarchanoff  on  music,  486 

Tardieu  on  digitalis;  502 ;  on  extrdOliMi>^ 
the  uterus,   139 ;;  on  iDtestinalcdi^iiiy, 
643 

Tarenta  on  fecundity  in  the  old,  39 

Tamier  on  postmortem  Cesarean  sectioii, 
136  ;  on  premature  births,  68 ;  on  pro- 
tracted pregnancy,  71 ;  on  vicarious  men- 
struation, 26 

Tarrare,  411 

"Tarred  and  feathered  "  persons,  743 

Tartar  emetic,  untoward  action  of,  499 

Taruffi  on  diphallic  monster,  198  ;  on  td- 
egony,  89 

Tasker  on  unconscious  pregnancy,  72 

Tatevosoffon  hiccough,  813 

Tattooing,  749 ;  syphilis  from,  751 ;  tuber- 
culosis ftvm,  751 

Tauri-Mauri  Indians,  457 

Taussig  on  quinin,  510 

Taylor  on  diphallic  terata,  195  ;  on  foreign 
body  in  the  eye,  532  ;  on  hanging,  519 ; 
on  human  combustion,  426 ;  on  injuries 
to  the  vagina,  691  ;  on  nostalgia,  876 ;  on 
protracted  pregnancy,  70  ;  on  short  preg- 
nancy, 65;  on  sudden  birth,  119;  on 
suspended  animation,  513 ;  on  venesee- 
tion,  709 

Teale  on  hyperthermy,  422 

Tears,  anomalies  of  the,  384 

Tecontjeff  on  varnishing  the  skin,  743 

Tedford  on  separation  of  the  ovary,  689 

Teeth,  absence  of,  243  ;  anomalies  of,  242 ; 
at  birth,  242 ;  in  the  bronchus,  616 ; 
extraoral,  244  ;  knocking  out<,  747 ;  re- 
plantation of,  728  ;  supernumerary,  244 ; 
swallowed,  639 

Telegony,  86 

Temperature,  anomalies  of,  421 

Temple  on  snake-bite,  717 

Tenia,  818 

Terata,  classification  of,  167  ;  double  her- 
maphroditic,,  165  ;  among  the  lower  ani- 
mals, 166  ;  major,  161  ;  minor,  213 

Teratogenesis,  166 

Teratology,  early,  164  ;  scientific,  165 

Teratoscopy,  213 

Terrier  on  ovariotomy  in  age,  707  ;  on  ^le- 
nectomy,  657 
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Terrilon  on  foreign  body  in  the  bladder, 
677  ;  on  ligature  of  the  liver,  654 

Terry  on  elephantiasis  of  the  hand,  798 

Testa  on  postmortem  menstruation,  27 

Testicles,  anomalies  of,  319  ;  anomalous  po- 
sition of,  322  ;  atrophy  of,  687  ;  avulsion 
of,  686 ;  death  from  a  blow  on,  525 ; 
ectopia  of,  688 ;  injuries  of,  685  ;  inver- 
sion of,  323 ;  operations  on  anomalous, 
322  ;  retraction  of,  688  ;  rheumatic  affec- 
tion of,  688 

Testut  and  Marcond^s  on  anomalous  lung, 
285 

Tetanus  neonatorum,  817 

Teufard  on  vicarious  menstruation,  20 

Thalassophobia,  877 

Thanatophobia,  879 

Thatcher  on  delivery  by  a  cow-horn,  134 

Thebault  on  sudden  birth,  120 

Tb^venot  on  giants,  325 ;  on  postmortem 
births,  124 

Thibaut  de  Chauvalon  on  fecundity  in  the 
old,  39 

Thiernesse  on  combined  fetation,  57 

Thiersch  on  self-mutilation,  732;  on  skin- 
grafting,  731 

Thigh,  mamma  on  the,  301 

Thilenius  on  twin  birth,  142 

Thimble  in  the  uoee,  565 

Thin  people,  363 

Thirst,  excessive,  404  ;  lack  of,  405 

Thirteen  children  at  a  birth,  154 

Thomas,  Edith,  437 

Thomas  on  a  case  of  cut-throat,  577 ;  on 
fetal  dentition,  242  ;  on  fetal  therapeutics, 
92 

Thomka  on  anomalies  of  the  ossicles,  263 

Thompson  on  bee-stings,  714  ;  on  cardiac 
injury,  618 ;  on  vesical  calculi,  790 

Thomson  on  achondroplasia,  602  ;  on  der- 
moid cyst,  202 ;  on  mycosis  fungoides, 
850  ;  on  thoracic  defects,  284 

Thoracic  duct,  wounds  of  the,  657 

Thorax,  defects  of,  284  ;  foreign  bodies  in, 
613  ;  injuries  of,  606  ;  transfixion  of,  610  ; 
peritonitis  in,  613 

Thorbum  on  fetal  therapeutics,  92 ;  on  in- 
jury to  the  cervical  vertebrae,  580  ;  on 
laminectomy,  661 

Thoresby  on  prolificity,  157 

Thorington  on  the  ocnL:r  instillation  of 
atropine  causing  epileptic  convulsions, 
853 

Thormeaa  on  protracted  pregnancy,  70 

Thornton  on  canities,  238  ;  on  postmortem 
birth,  124 

Three-headed  monster,  167 

Thndicnm  on  brain  injury,  549 

Thumb,  supernumerary,  275 

Thurman  on  alopecia,  227 

Thurston  on  placenta  prsevia,  108 

Thyroid  gland,  extirpation  of  the,  762 ; 
tumors  of  the,  761 

Thyroidectomy,  762 

Thyroid-feeding  in  obesity,  356 

TichomirofF  on  absence  of  the  lung,  285 

Tickling  to  death,  524 

Tidd  on  protracted  pregnancy,  70 

Tietze  on  plexiform  neuro-fibroma,  771 


Tiflfiany  on  injury  during  pregnancy,  100; 
103 ;  on  operations  during  pregnancy, 
104,  105  ;  on  sarcoma,  777 

"Tigretier,"  854 

Tilanus  on  hemihypertrophy,  350 

Tilesius  on  lightning-stroke.  726 

Tillaux  on  canliac  injury,  621 

Tillet  on  hejit,  425 

Tinea  nodosa,  849 

Tinnitus  aurium,  objective,  538 

Tissot  on  somnambulism,  864 

Titorier  on  rupture  of  the  intestines,  645 

Tizzoni  on  splenectomy,  657 

Tocci  Brothers,  186 

Toes,  supernumerary,  273 

ToO,  Mary,  163 

Tolberg  on  conception  with  hymen  integ- 
rum, 41 

Tolerance  of  drugs,  497 

Tolifree  on  death  from  the  wind  of  a  can- 
non-ball, 526 

"Tom  Thumb,"  342 

Tomes  on  edentula,  243 

Tomlinson  on  maggots  in  the  nose,  564 

Tommassini  on  constipation,  794 

Tompsett  on  absence  of  the  kidney,  293, 
on  foreign  body  in  the  rectum,  646 

Tongue,  abnormal  mobility  of,  255  ;  anky- 
losis of,  255  ;  artificial,  566  ;  bifid,  255  ; 
congenital  absence  of,  254  ;  foreign  body 
in,  566 ;  hair  on,  256 ;  hemiatrophy  of, 
860 ;  hypertrophy  of,  566 ;  injuries  to, 
565 ;  large,  256 ;  restitution  of,  565 ; 
speech  without  a,  254,  566  ;  supernumer- 
ary tongue,  255 

Tongue-sucking,  565 

Tongue-swallowing,  565 

Tool-box  in  a  convict's  rectum,  647 

Tooth  in  the  larynx,  581,  582  ;  in  the  nose, 
244  (see  Teeth) 

Tooth-brush  swallowed,  640 ;  -handle  in  the 
bladder,  677 

Topham,  Thomas,  465 

Torreau  on  anomalies  of  the  ossicles,  263 

"Totemism,"494 

Touch,  idiosyncrasy  through  the  sense  of, 
488  ;  perversion  of  the  sense  of,  875 

Tousey  on  foreign  body  in  the  arm,  600 

Townsend  on  bloodless  labor,  123 ;  on  vis- 
ceral hemorrhages  in  the  new-bom,  817 

Tozzetti  on  ovarian  cyst,  782 

Trachea,  foreign  body  in  the,  580  ;  wounds 
of  the,  575 

Tracheotomy  tube  in  the  bronchus,  615 

Trance,  867  ;  delivery  during  a,  114 

Transfixion  of  the  abdomen,  648 ;  of  the 
brain,  545  ;  of  the  thorax,  610 

Transix)sition  of  the  viscera,  291 

Traube  on  digitalis,  502 

Travers  on  wound  of  the  stomach,  632 

Trazegines,  family  of,  154 

Tr^lat  on  hemihypertrophy,  350 

Tremaine  on  arrow- wounds,  712 

Treves  on  the  **  elephant-man,'*  827 

Triceps  tendon,  rupture  of  the,  593 

Trichinosis,  820 

Triromi  on  ligature  of  the  liver,  654 ;  on 
splenectomy,  657 

Trioen  on  injury  to  the  crystalline  lens,  533 
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Tripe  on  priapism,  684 

Triple  dentition,  243 

Triple  ectopic  section,  57 

Triple  monsters,  167 

Triplets,  148 ;  repetited,  146 

Troisfontaines  on  gangrene  of  the  penis. 
682 

Trompert  on  injury  to  the  vagina,  690 

Tuhby  on  suppression  of  the  digits,  273 

Tuberculosis,  913  ;  from  tattooing,  751 

Tucker  on  supernumeniry  legs,  269 

Tuffier  on  pneumonectomy,  608 

Tufnell  on  multiple  fractures,  702 

Tuke  on  protracted  sleep,  S^  ;  on  somnam- 
bulism, 865 

Tulpius  on  anomalies  of  the  nails,  241  ;  on 
deficient  urethra,  317  ;  on  obesity,  352 ; 
on  perverted  appetite  of  pregnancy,  80 

Tumors,  759  ;  coexisting  with  pregnancy, 
106 

Tupper  on  wonns  in  the  bladder,  676 

TumbuU  on  asciirides  in  the  ear,  820 

**  Turtle-man,  "84,  267 

**  Turtle- woman,"  267 

Tweedie  on  conception  with  imperforate  os 
uteri,  41 

Twelve  children  at  a  birth,  154 

Twiggs  on  tapeworm,  818 

Twin  pregnancy,  abortion  in,  110 

Twins,  148 ;  borne  by  aged  women,  40  ; 
borne  by  a  child-mother,  38  ;  delivered 
by  Cesarean  section,  129 ;  of  different 
colors,  48 ;  interval  between  the  birth  of, 
142  ;  morbid  sympathy  of,  887 

Twitchell  on  sudden  birth,  119 

Two-headed  animals,  166 

"Two-headed  Nightingale"  (Millie-Chris- 
tine), 179 

Tyler  on  exophthalmos,  527 

Tympjinum,  anomalies  of,  263  ;  perforation 
of,  539  ;  by  ascaridcs,  820  ;  rupture  of,  537 

Tynberg  on  a  monster,  180 

Typhus  fever.  910 

l^rson  on  multiple  ureter,  294 


U. 

Umbilical  calculi,  792 

Umbilical  conl,  anomalies  of,  109 ;  knots 
in,  109 

Umbilical  heniia,  662 

Underbill  on  pscMuhK'vesis,  78 

Untoward  action  of  drugs,  496 

Ureter,  anomalies  of,  294  ;  catheterization 
of,  670  ;  oiH^rations  on,  669  ;  penetration 
of,  670  ;  ru])ture  of,  668,  669  ;  stricture 
of,  669;  transplantation  of,  669 

Ureterocvstoneostoniv,  669 

Urethm,  anomalies  of,  317  ;  calculus  in, 
791  ;  dujilieation  of,  317  ;  foreign  Ixxlies 
in,  67(>  ;  menstruation  from  male,  27  ; 
passjige  of  excrement  through,  675  ;  rup- 
ture of,  679  ;  slitting  of,  754  ;  stricture  of, 
680 

Urination,  anomalous,  3K3 

Urine,  retention  and  suppression  of,  792 

Urster,  Rirbara,  229 

Usher  pn  short  pregnancy,  66 


Uterus,  absence  of,  311  ;  accidental  extract 
tion  of,  139 ;  anomalous  positions  of,  313 
bipartite,  duplex,  etc.,  311  ;  double,  311 
fibrocyst  of,  781  ;  foreign  body  in,  695 
hernia  of,  313  ;  prolapse  of«  in  labor,  140 
rupture  of,  in  pregnancy,  137  ;  tumors  of, 
780 ;  successful  removal  of,  without  inter- 
rupting pregnancy,  106 

Uvula,  anomalies  of,  256 


V. 


Vaccination,  906 

*'  Vagabond's  disease,"  941 

Vagina,  absence  of,  303 ;  anomalous  open- 
ings of,  305 ;  double,  304 ;  excrement 
from,  675 ;  foreign  bodies  in,  692 ;  injaries 
of,  689  ;  sloughing  of  parietes  of,  691 ; 
spontaneous  rupture  of,  138  ;  transverse 
septa  of,  305 

Vale  on  twin  births,  143 

Valentini  on  abortion,  110;  on  conception 
during  sleep,  45  ;  on  diphallic  terata,  195 

Valerian  von  Meister  on  regeneration  of  the 
liver,  655 

Valerius  Maximus  on  postmortem  birth, 
125 

Vallentini  on  living  cyclopia,  258 

Vallisneri  on  anomalous  nrine,  383 ;  on 
birth  by  the  rectum,  121  ;  on  donble 
uterus,  311 

Valsalli  on  sextuplets,  152 

Van  Bibber  on  birth  in  the  membranes, 
123  ;  on  superfetation,  48 

Van  Buren  on  supernumerary  liver,  290 

Van  Buren  and  Keyes on  diphallic  monster, 
196  ;   on  elephantiasis  of  scrotum,  802 

Van  Cuyck  on  anomalous  esophagus,  284 

Van  der  Veer  on  precocious  menstniation, 
31 

Van  Dnyse  on  macrostoma,  253 

Van  Helmont  on  pygmies,  :{33 

Van  Owen  on  longevity,  Ii75 

Van  Wy  (»n  dropsy,  78(5 

Vanderpo<»l  on  fracture  of  the  odontoid  pro- 
cess, 578 

Vanderveer  on  intrauterine  fracture,  97 

Vanini  on  telcgony,  89 

Van  meter  on  skin-grafting,  72JJ 

Vanzetti  on  i)reputial  calculi,  791 

Varicella  in  the  fetus,  91 

Varicose  veins,  778 

Variola,  903  ;  in  the  fetus,  90 

Variot  on  hictiition  in  infants,  392 

Varnishing  the  skin,  743 

Vassilet,  Ke<lor,  156 

Veazie  on  fracture  of  the  penis,  679 

Veit  on  multiple  births,  148 

Velas<iuez  of  Tarentum  on  protracted  men- 
strua ticm,  33 

Veli)eau  on  diphallic  monster,  196 ;  on 
fetus  in  fetu,  201  ;  on  polyphagia,  638 

Venesei'tions,  extensive,  709 

Venette  on  polyorchism,  320 

Ventrilo<iuists,  453  ;  in  China,  454 

V^])an  on  (juinin,  509 

Verdi le  on  pregnancy  with  hymen  integ- 
rum, 42 
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Verduc  on  injury  during  pregnancy,  98  ;  on 

vicarious  menstruation,  25 
Verhaeghe  on  avulsion  of  the  eye,  527 
Vermiform  appendix,  foreign  body  in  the, 

642 
yerneuil  on  d&ubie  monster,  317 
Veronden  on  postmortem  Cesiirean  section, 

137 
Verrier  on  traumatism  in  pregnancy,  101 
Vertebrae,  anomalies  of  tlie,  277  ;  fracture 

of  the  lower,  659 ;  of   the    upper,  578 ; 

transpositiou  of  the,  277 
Vesalius  on  male  menstruation,  28 
Vesey  on  amputation  during  pregnancy,  105 
Veslingius  on  postmortem  birth,  126 
Vespr6  on  rupture  of  the  uterus,  137 
Vesti  on  abortion,  110 
Vicarious  menstruation,  18*,  in  the  male, 

28 
Vicat  on  bearded  women,  228 
Vicq  d*  Azir  ou  al)sence  of  the  vagina,  303 
Victor  on  ascarides,  819 
Vidal  on  fetal  variola,  90  ;  on  horns,  224 
Vieussens  on  hypertrophieii  liver,  655 
Villemin  on  premature  birth,  66,  67 
Villerm6  on  anomalous  coloration  of  the 

hair,  240  ;  on  hirsuties,  233 
Vincent  on  death  from  shock,  526 
Vinnedge  on  multiple  fractures,  702 
Virchow  onchondromata,  767  ;  on  hermaph- 
roditism, 210  ;  on  human  tails,  278  ;  on 

megalocephaly,    805 ;    on    microcephaly, 

248  ;  on  neuro-fibroma,  770 
Virey  on  a  dwarf,  341 
Viscera,  inversion  of  the,  166  ;  transposition 

of  the,  291 
Vite  on  cardiac  injury,  619 
Vocal  bands,  web  of  the,  256 
Vogel  on  avulsion  of  the  linger,  589 
Voice,  double,  257 

Voight  on  longevity,  374  ;  on  supernumer- 
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berg. Edited  by  Richard  C.  Norris,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Gynecologist  to 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  and  the  Philadelphia  Hospitals ;  Surgeon-in- 
Charge  of  Preston  Retreat,  Philadelphia.  With  90  colored  plates,  65 
text-illustrations,  and  308  pages  of  text. 

IN  PRESS  FOR  EARLY  PUBUCATION. 
Atlas  and  Epitome  of  Obstetrical  Diagnosis  and  Treatment.    By 

Dr.  O.  Schaffer,  of  Heidelberg.  Edited  by  J.  Clifton  Edgar, 
M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstretics  and  Clinical  Midwifery,  Cornell  Univer- 
sity Medical  School.  72  colored  plates,  numerous  text-illustrations, 
and  copious  text. 

Atlas  and  Epitome  of  the  Nervous  System  and  its  Diseases.    By 

Prof.  Dr.  A.  von  Strumpell,  of  Erlangep.  Edited  by  Edward  D. 
Fisher,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,  Univer- 
sity and  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  New  York.  %'^  plates  and 
a  copious  text. 

Atlas  and  Epitome  of  General  Pathological  Histology.  With  an 
Appendix  on  Pathohistological  Technic.  By  Dr.  H.  Durck,  of 
Munich.  Edited  by  Ludvig  Hektoen,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Path- 
ology, Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago.  With  80  colored  plates, 
numerous  text-illustrations,  and  copious  text. 

IN  PREPARATION. 
Atlas  and  Epitome  of  Orthopedic  Surgery. 

Atlas  and  Epitome  of  Operative  Gynecology. 

Atlas  and  Epitome  of  Diseases  of  the  Ear. 

Atlas  and  Epitome  of  General  Surgery. 

Atlas  and  Epitome  of  Psychiatry. 

Atlas  and  Epitome  of  Normal  Histology. 

Atlas  and  Epitome  of  Topographical  Anatomy. 


THE  AMERICAN  TEXT-BOOK  SERIES. 
AN  AMERICAN  TEXT-BOOK  OF  APPLIED  THERAPEUTICS. 

By  43  Distinguished  Piaclitioneis  and  Teachers.     Edited  by  Jaues  C 
Wilson,  M.D.  ,  Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine  and  of  Clinical 
Medicine  in  the  Jeffeison  Medical  College,  Philadelphia.     One  hand- 
some imperial  octavo  volume  of   1326  pages.      Illustrated.     Cloth, 
17.00  net;  Sheep  or  Half  Morocco,  $8.00  net.     Sold  by  SubscripHen. 
"  Aia  work  either  for  study  or  refereDce  it  will  be  of  great  value  to  the  practitioner,  M 
it  i*  virtually  an  eiposition  of  such  clinical  therapeutics  as  eiperience  has  (aught  to  be  ol 
the  most  value.     Taxing  it  all  in  all,  no  recent  puhlicatioo  oo  therapeutics  can  be  compared 
with  this  one  In  practical  value  lo  the  working  physician." — Chiiago  Clinical  Rruirai. 

"  The  whole  fiel<l  of  meiiicine  has  been  well  covered.  The  work  is  thoroughly  pcmc- 
deal,  and  while  it  is  intended  for  practitioners  and  studetiCs,  it  is  a  better  book  for  the  geoeral 
pnctJtiooer  than  for  (he  student.  The  voung  practidoner  especially  will  find  it  eMremely 
anggetcive  and  helpful." — The  Indian  Lanret, 

AN  AMERICAN  TEXT-BOOK  OF  THE  DISEA5BS  OF  CHILDREN. 
Second  Edition,  Revised. 

By  6s  Eminent  Contributors.     Edited  by  Louis  Starr,  M.  D.,  Con- 
sulting Pediatrist  to  the  Maternity  Hospital,  etc.  ;  assisted  by  Thomp- 
son   S.  Westcott,    M.  D.,   Attending    Physician   to   the   Dispensary 
for   Diseases   of  Children,    Hospital    of    the    University    of  Pennsyl- 
vania.     In   one   handsome    imperial   octavo    volume  of   124.4   pages, 
profusely  illustrated.     Cloth,   $7.00   net;    Sheep  or   Half  Motocco* 
|8.oo  net.     Sold  by  Subscription. 
"  This  is  far  and  away  (he  beat  text-book  on  children's  diseases  ever  published  in  the 
English  language,  and  is  certainly  the  one  which  is  best  adapted  (o  American  readers. 
We  congratulate  the  editor  upon  the  result  of  his  work,  and  hcaitily  commend  i[  to  th« 
attention  of  every  student  and  practitioner." — American  Journal  ef  the  Mutual  Saencis. 

AN  AMERICAN  TEXT-BOOK  OP  DISEASES  OP  THE  EYE.  EAR. 
NOSE.  AND  THROAT. 

By  58  Prominent  Specialists.  Edited  by  G.  E.  de  Schweinitz,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Ophthalmology  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Phila- 
delphia; and  B.  Alexander  Randall,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Diseases 
of  the  Ear  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Imperial  octavo,  1351 
pages;  766  illtisttations,  59  of  them  in  colors.  Cloth,  /7.00  net;  Sheep 
or  Half  Morocco,  ^8.00  net.     Sold  by  Subscription. 

HfcliiiiliiT  Catalogw  of  the  "Amertaa  Tczt-Boofct"  aeol  bee  upoa  appUcattoo. 
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AN  AMERICAN  TEXT-BOOK  OF  QENITO-URINARY  AND  SiON 
DISEASES. 

By  47  Eminent  Specialists  and  Teachers.     Edited  by  L.  Boltov 

Bangs,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Geni to- Urinary  Surgery,  University  and 

Bellevue  Hospital   Medical  College,  New  York ;   and  W.  A.  Hard- 

'AWAY,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the   Skin,  Missouri   Medical 

College.     Imperial  octavo  volume  of  1229  pages,  with  300  engravings 

and  20  full-page  colored  plates.     Cloth,  ^7.00  net;   Sheep  or  Half 

Morocco,  |8.oo  net.     Sold  by  Subscription, 

"  This  volume  is  one  of  the  best  yet  issued  of  the  publisher's  series  of  *  American  Tert- 
Books.*  The  list  of  contributors  represents  an  extraordinary  array  of  talent  and  extended 
experience.  The  book  will  easily  take  the  place  in  comprehensireness  and  value  of  the 
half  dozen  or  more  costly  works  on  these  subjects  which  have  heretofore  been  necessary  to 
a  well-equipped  library." — Nnp  York  Polyclinic. 

AN  AMERICAN  TEXT-BOOK  OF  GYNECOLOGY,  MEDICAL  AND 
SURGICAL.    Second  Edition,  Revised. 

By  10  of  the  Leading  Gynecologists  of  America.  Edited  by  J.  M. 
Baldy,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Gynecology  in  the  Philadelphia  Polyclinic, 
etc.  Handsome  imperial  octavo  volume  of  718  pages,  with  341  illus- 
trations in  the  text,  and  38  colored  and  half-tone  plates.  Cloth,  j6.oo 
net ;  Sheep  or  Half  Morocco,  I7.00  net.     Sold  by  Subscription. 

**  It  is  practical  from  beginning  to  end.  Its  descriptions  of  conditions,  its  recommen- 
dmtions  for  treatment,  and  above  all  the  necessary  technique  of  different  operations,  are 
clearly  and  admirably  presented.  .  .  .  It  is  well  up  to  the  most  advanced  views  of  the 
day,  and  embodies  all  the  essential  points  of  advanced  American  gynecology.  It  is  destined 
to  make  and  hold  a  place  in  gynecological  literature  which  will  be  peculiarly  its  own."— 
Medical  Record^  New  York. 

AN  AMERICAN  TEXT-BOOK  OF  LEGAL  MEDICINE  AND  TOXI- 
COLOGY. 

Edited  by  Frederick  Peterson,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Mental 
Diseases  in  the  Woman's  Medical  College,  New  York;  Chief  of  Clinic, 
Nervous  Department,  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York ; 
and  Walter  S.  Haines,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Pharmacy, 
and  Toxicology  in  Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago.    In  Preparation. 

AN  AMERICAN  TEXT-BOOK  OF  OBSTETRICS. 

By  15  Eminent  American  Obstetricians.  Edited  by  Richard  C.  Nor- 
ris,  M.D.;  Art  Editor,  Robert  L.  Dickinson,  M.D.  One  handsome 
imperial  octavo  volume  of  1014  pages,  with  nearly  900  beautiful  colored 
and  half-tone  illustrations.  Cloth,  $7.00  net;  Sheep  or  Half  Morocco, 
|8.oo  net.     Sold  by  Subscription. 

'*  Permit  me  to  say  that  your  American  Text-Book  of  Obstetrics  is  the  most  magnificent 
medical  work  that  I  have  ever  seen.  I  congratulate  you  and  thank  you  for  this  superb  woik, 
which  alone  is  sufficient  to  place  you  6rst  in  the  ranks  of  medical  publishers.*' — ^Alexandkr 
J.  C.  Skene,  Professor  of  Gynecology  in  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital^  Brooklyn^  N.  Y. 

*'  This  is  the  most  sumptuously  illustrated  work  on  midwifery  that  has  yet  appeared.  In 
the  number,  the  excellence,  and  the  beauty  of  production  of  the  illustrations  it  far  sorpasses 
every  other  book  upon  the  subject.  This  feature  alone  makes  it  a  work  which  no  medical 
libcvy  should  omit  to  purchase." — British  Medical  Journal. 

**  As  an  authority,  as  a  book  of  reference,  as  a  <  working  book  *  for  the  student  or  pcmc- 
titioner,  we  commend  it  because  we  believe  there  is  no  better." — American  Journal  if  the 
Medical  Sciences.  
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AN  AMERICAN  TEXT-BOOK  OF  PATHOLOGY. 

Edited  by  Ludvig  Hektoen,  M.  D.  .  Professor  of  General  Pathology 
and  of  Morbid  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  and 
David  Riesman,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Pathological  Histology  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.     In  preparation, 

AN  AMERICAN  TEXT-BOOK  OF  PHYSIOLOGY. 

By  I o  of  the  Leading  Physiologists  of  America.  Edited  by  Wiluam 
H.  Howell,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  Baltimore,  Md.  Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged, 
in  two  volumes. 

"  We  can  commend  it  most  heartily,  not  only  to  all  students  of  physiology,  bat  to  eTcry 
physician  and  pathologist,  as  a  valuable  and  comprehensive  work  of  reference,  written  by 
men  who  are  of  eminent  authority  in  their  own  special  subjects." — London  Lancet, 

*<  To  the  practitioner  of  medicine  and  to  the  advanced  student  this  volume  constitutes, 
we  believe,  the  best  exposition  of  the  present  status  of  the  science  of  physiology  in  the 
English  langiiage.*' — Atntrican  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences, 

AN  AMERICAN  TEXT-BOOK  OF  SURGERY.    Third  Edition. 

By  II  Eminent  Professors  of  Surgery.  Edited  by  William  W.  Keen, 
M.D.,  LL.D.,  and  J.  William  White,  M.D.,  Ph.D.  Handsome  im- 
perial octavo  volume  of  1230  pages,  with  496  wood-cuts  in  the  text, 
and  37  colored  and  half-tone  plates.  Thoroughly  revised  and  enlarged, 
with  a  section  devoted  to  **  The  Use  of  the  Rontgen  Rays  in  Surgery.*' 
Cloth,  J 7. 00  net ;  Sheep  or  Half  Morocco,  $8.00  net. 

«*  Personally,  I  should  not  mind  it  being  called  THE  Text-Book  (instead  of  A  Text- 
Book)  ,  for  I  know  of  no  single  volume  which  contains  so  readable  and  complete  an  account 
of  the  science  and  art  of  Surgery  as  this  does.'* — Edmund  Owen,  F.R.C.S.,  Member  of 
the  Board  of  Examiners  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons^  England, 

**  If  this  text-book  is  a  fair  reflex  of  the  present  position  of  American  surgery,  we  must 
admit  it  is  of  a  very  high  order  of  merit,  and  that  English  surgeons  will  have  to  look  ver> 
carefully  to  their  laurels  if  they  are  to  preserve  a  position  in  the  van  of  surgical  practice.*'—- 
London  Lancet, 

AN  AMERICAN  TEXT-BOOK  OF  THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICB 
OP  MEDICINE. 

By  12  Distinguished  American  Practitioners.  Edited  by  Wiu^iam 
Pepper,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medi- 
cine and  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Two 
handsome  imperial  octavo  volumes  of  about  1000  pages  each.  Illus- 
trated. Prices  per  volume :  Cloth,  $5.00  net ;  Sheep  or  Half  Morocco, 
*|6.oo  net.     Sold  by  Subscription, 

*'  I  am  quite  sure  it  will  commend  itself  both  to  practitioners  and  students  of  medicine^ 
and  become  one  of  our  most  popular  text-books." — Alfred  Loomis,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Pro* 
fessor  of  Pathology  and  Practice  of  Medicine ^  University  of  the  City  of  New  York,   . 

**  We  reviewed  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  and  said  :  '  It  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
best  text-books  on  the  practice  of  medicine  which  we  possess.'  A  consideration  of  the 
second  and  last  volume  leads  us  to  modify  that  verdict  and  to  say  that  the  completed  work 
U  in  our  opinion  the  best  of  its  kind  it  has  ever  been  our  fortune  to  see.''-^AVttr  York  Medietd 
Journal, 
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AN  AMERICAN  YEAR-BOOK  OP  MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY. 

A  Yearly  Digest  of  Scientific  Progress  and  Authoritative  Opinion  in  all 
branches  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  drawn  from  journals,  monographs, 
and  text-books  of  the  leading  American  and  Foreign  authors  and 
investigators.  Arranged  with  critical  editorial  comments,  by  eminent 
American  specialists,  under  the  general  editorial  charge  of  George  M. 
Gould,  M.D.  Volumes  for  1896,  '97,  '98,  and  '99.  One  imperial 
octavo  volume  of  about  1200  pages.  Cloth,  $6.50  net ;  Half  Morocco, 
$7.50  net.  Year-Book  of  1900  in  two  volumes — Vol.  I.,  including 
General  Medicine ;  Vol.  II.,  General  Surgery.  Prices  per  volume: 
Cloth,  $3.00  net;  Half  Morocco,  $3.75  net.     Sold  by  Subscription, 

**  It  is  difficult  to  know  which  to  admire  most — the  research  and  industry  of  the  distin- 
guished band  of  experts  whom  Dr.  Gould  has  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  Year-Book,  or  the 
wealth  and  abundance  of  the  contributions  to  every  department  of  science  that  have  been 
deemed  worthy  of  analysis.  .  .  .  It  is  much  more  than  a  mere  compilation  of  abstracts,  for, 
as  each  section  is  enirusted  to  experienced  and  able  contributors,  the  reader  has  the  advant- 
age of  certain  critical  commentaries  and  expositions  .  .  .  proceeding  from  writers  fully 
qualified  to  perfiirm  these  tasks.  ...  It  is  emphatically  a  book  which  should  find  a  place  in 
every  medical  library,  and  is  in  several  respects  more  nseful  than  the  famous  '  JahrbOcher  * 
of  Germany." — London  Lancet. 

ABBOTT  ON  TRANSMISSIBLE  DISEASES. 

The  Hygiene  of  Transmissible  Diseases ;  tfieir  Causation, 
Modes  of  Dissemination,  and  Metliods  of  Prevention.     By  A. 

C.  Abbott,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Hygiene  and  Bacteriology,  University 
of  Pennsylvania ;  Director  of  the  Laboratory  of  Hygiene.  Octavo 
volume  of  311  pages,  containing  a  number  of  charts  and  maps,  and 
numerous  illustrations.     Cloth,  |2.oo  net. 

THE  AMERICAN  POCKET  MEDICAL  DICTIONARY, 

[See  D  or  land''  s  Pocket  Dictionary^  page  12.] 

ANDERS*  PRACTICE  OP  MEDICINE*     Tliird  Revised  Edition. 

AText-Boolc  of  tlie  Practice  of  Medicine.  By  James  M.  Anders, 
M.D.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine  and  of 
Clinical  Medicine,  Medico-Chirurgical  College,  Philadelphia.  In  one 
handsome  octavo  volume  of  1292  pages,  fully  illustrated.  Cloth, 
I5.50  net;  Sheep  or  Half  Morocco,  I6.50  net. 

**  It  is  an  excellent  book, — concise,  comprehensive,  thorough,  and  up  to  date.  It  is  a 
credit  to  you  ;  but,  more  than  that,  it  is  a  credit  to  the  profession  of  Philadelphia — to  us." 
James  C.  Wilson,  Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine  and  Clinical  Medicine^  Jefferson 
Medical  College^  Philadelphia. 

ASHTON'S  OBSTETRICS.     Fourtfi  Edition,  Revised. 

Essentials  of  Obstetrics.  By  W.  Easterly  Ashton,  M.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Gynecology  in  the  Medico-Chirurgical  College,  Philadelphia. 
Crown  octavo,  252  pages;  75  illustrations.  Cloth,  $1.00  net;  inter- 
leaved for  notes,  $1.25  net. 

[See  Saunders^  Question- CompendSy  page  23.] 

"  Embodies  the  whole  subject  in  a  nut-shell.     We  cordially  recommend  it  to  our  read 
." — Chicago  Medical  Tivies. 
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BALL'S  BACTERIOLOGY.    Third  Edition,  Revised. 

Essentials  of  Bacteriology ;  a  Concise  and  Systematic  Introduction 
to  the  Study  of  Micro-organisms.  By  M.  V.  Ball,  M.D.,  Bacteriol- 
ogist to  St.  Agnes'  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  etc.  Crown  octavo,  218 
pages;  82  illustrations,  some  in  colors,  and  5  plates.  Cloth,  ^i.oo; 
interleaved  for  notes,  $1.25. 

[See  Saunders^  Question- Compends,  page  23.] 

"  The  student  or  practitioner  can  readily  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  from  a  perusal 
of  this  book.     The  illustrations  are  clear  and  satisfactory." — Medical  Record ^  New  York. 

BASTIN'S  BOTANY, 

Lal>oratory  Exercises  In  Botany.  By  Edson  S.  Bastin,  M.A., 
late  Prof,  of  Materia  Medica  and  Botany,  Philadelphia  College  of  Phar- 
macy.    Octavo  volume  of  536  pages,  with  87  plates.    Cloth,  ^2.00  net. 

*•  It  19  unquestionably  the  best  text-book  on  the  subject  that  has  yet  appeared.  The 
work  is  eminently  a  practical  one.  We  regard  the  issuance  of  this  book  as  an  important 
erent  in  the  history  of  pharmaceutical  teaching  in  this  country,  and  predict  for  it  an  unquali- 
fied success." — Alumni  ReJ>ort  to  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy, 

BECK  ON  FRACTURES. 

Fractures.  By  Carl  Beck,  M.D.,  Surgeon  to  St.  Mark's  Hospital 
and  the  New  York  German  Poliklinik,  etc.  225  pages,  170  illustrations. 
Cloth,  %         net. 

BECK'S  SURGICAL  ASEPSIS. 

A  Manual  of  Surgical  Asepsis.  By  Carl  Beck,  M.D.,  Surgeon  to 
St.  Mark's  Hospital  and  the  New  York  German  Poliklinik,  etc.  306 
pages;  65  text-illustrations,  and  12  full- page  plates.    Cloth,  $1*25  net. 

"  An  excellent  exposition  of  the  '  very  latest '  in  the  treatment  of  wounds  as  practised 
by  leading  German  and  American  surgeons." — Birmingham  (£ng.)  Medical  Review. 

"  This  little  volume  can  be  recommended  to  any  who  are  desirous  of  learning  the  details 
of  asepsis  in  surgery,  for  it  will  serve  as  a  trustworthy  guide." — London  Lancet, 

BOISLINIERE'S  OBSTETRIC  ACCIDENTS,  EMERQENCIES,  AND 
OPERATIONS. 

Obstetric  Accidents,  Emers^encies,  and  Operations.    By  L.  Ch. 

BoisLiNiERE,  M.D.,  late  Emeritus  Professor  of  Obstetrics,  St.  Louis 
Medical  College.    381  pages,  handsomely  illustrated.    Cloth,  |2.oo  net. 

"  A  manual  so  useful  to  the  student  or  the  general  practitioner  has  not  heen  brought  to 
onr  notice  in  a  long  time.  The  field  embraced  in  the  title  is  covered  in  a  terse,  interesting 
way." —  Yale  Medical  Journal, 

BROCKWAY'S  MEDICAL  PHYSICS.    Second  Edition,  Revised. 

Essentials  of  Medical  Physics.  By  Fred  J.  Brockway,  M.D., 
Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  New  York.  Crown  octavo,  330  pages ;  155  fine  illustrations. 
Cloth,  1 1.  GO  net ;  interleaved  for  notes,  I1.25  net. 

[See  Saunders^  Question- Compends^  page  23.] 

"We  know  of  no  manual  that  affords  the  medical  student  a  beUer  or  more  concise 
exposition  of  physics,  and  the  book  may  be  commended  as  a  most  satisfactory  presentation 
of  those  essentials  that  are  requisite  in  a  course  in  medicine.'* — New  York  Medical  Journal, 
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BUTLER'S  MATERIA  MEDICA,  THERAPEUTICS,  AND  PHAR- 
MACOLOGY. Third  Edition,  Revised. 
A  Text-Boole  of  Materia  Medica,  Therapeutics,  and  Pharma- 
cology. By  George  F.  Butler,  Ph.G.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Materia 
Medica  and  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  Chicago;  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics, 
Northwestern  University,  Woman's  Medical  School,  etc.  Octavo,  874 
pages,  illustrated.     Cloth,  J4.00  net;   Sheep,  J5.00  net. 

"  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  book  may  fairly  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  satisfactory 
of  any  single-volume  works  on  materia  medica  in  the  market.*' — 'Journal  of  the  American 
I  Medical  Association. 

CERNA  ON  THE  NEWER  REMEDIES.    Second  Edition,  Revised. 

Notes  on  the  Newer  Remedies,  their  Therapeutic  Applications 
and  Modes  of  Administration.  By  David  Cerna,  M.D.,  Ph.D., 
formerly  Demonstrator  of  and  Lecturer  on  Experimental  Therapeutics 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania ;  Demonstrator  of  Physiology  in  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Texas.  Rewritten  and 
greatly  enlarged.     Post-octavo,  253  pages.     Cloth,  |i. 00  net. 

"  The  appearance  of  this  new  edition  of  Dr.  Cema's  very  valuable  work  shows  that  it 
is  properly  appreciated.  The  book  ought  to  be  in  the  porsession  of  every  practising  physi- 
dan." — New  York  Medical  Journal, 

CHAPIN  ON  INSANITY. 

A  Compendium  of  Insanity.     By  John  B.  Chapin,  M.D.,  LL.D., 

Physician-in-Chief,  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane ;  late  Physi- 
cian-Superintendent of  the  Willard  State  Hospital,  New  York ;  Hon- 
orary Member  of  the  Medico-Psychological  Society  of  Great  Britain, 
of  the  Society  of  Mental  Medicine  of  Belgium.  i2mo,  234  pages, 
illustrated.     Cloth,  ^1.25  net. 

"  The  practical  parts  of  Dr.  Chapin's  book  are  what  constitute  its  distinctive  merit.  We 
desire  especially  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  on  the  subject  of  therapeutics  of  insanity 
the  work  is  exceedingly  valuable.  It  is  not  a  made  book,  but  a  genuine  condensed  thesis, 
which  has  all  the  value  of  ripe  opinion  and  all  the  charm  of  a  vigorous  and  natural  style." — 
Philadelphia  Medical  Journal. 

CHAPMAN'S   MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE   AND   TOXICOLOGY. 
Second  Edition,  Revised. 

Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Toxicology.  By  Henry  C.  Chapman, 
M.D.,  Professor  of  Institutes  of  Medicine  and  Medical  Jurisprudence 
in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia.  254  pages,  with  55 
illustrations  and  3  full-page  plates  in  colors.     Cloth,  $1.50  net. 

**  The  best  book  of  its  class  for  the  undergraduate  that  we  know  of." — New  York 
MUklical  Times. 

CHURCH  AND  PETERSON'S  NERVOUS  AND  MENTAL  DISEASES. 
Second  Edition. 

Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases.  By  Archibald  Chukch,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Clinical  Neurology,  Mental  Diseases,  and  Medical  Juris- 
prudence in  the  Northwestern  University  Medical  School,  Chicago ; 
and  Frederick  Peterson,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Mental  Dis- 
eases, Woman's  Medical  College,  N.  Y.  ;  Chief  of  Clinic,  Nervous 
Dept.,  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  N.  Y.  Handsome  octavo 
volume  of  843  pages,  profusely  illustrated.  Cloth,  $5.00  net;  Half 
Morocco,  |6.oo  net. 
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CLARKSON'S  HISTOLOGY. 

A  Text-Book  of    Histoloj^y,  Descriptive  and    Practical.     By 

Arthur  Clarkson,  M.B.,  CM.  Edin.,  formerly  Demonstrator  of 
Physiology  in  the  Owen's  College,  Manchester;  late  Demonstrator  of 
Physiology  in  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds.  Large  octavo,  554  pages; 
22  engravings  in  the  text,  and  174  beautifully  colored  original  illustra- 
tions.    Cloth,  strongly  bound,  J4.00  net. 

"  The  work  must  be  considered  a  valuable  addition  to  the  list  of  available  text- books, 
and  is  to  be  highly  recommended." — JVinv  York  Medical  Journal. 

'•This  is  one  of  the  best  works  for  students  we  have  ever  noticed.     We  predict  that  the 
book  will  attain  a  well-deserved  popularity  among  our  students."— C*-*«ffl^e>  Medical  Recorder, 

CLIMATOLOGY. 

Transactions  of  tlie  Eigrhtli  Annual  Meeting:  of  the  American 
Climatologica!  Association,  held  in  Washington,  September  22-25, 
1 89 1.  Forming  a  handsome  octavo  volume  of  276  pages,  uniform  with 
remainder  of  series.     (A  limited  quantity  only.)     Cloth,  $1.50. 

COHEN  AND  ESHNER'S  DIAGNOSIS.     Second  Edition,  Revised. 

Essentials  of  Diagrnosis.  By  Solomon  Solis-Cohen,  M.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Clinical  Medicine  and  Applied  Therapeutics  in  the  Philadel- 
phia Polyclinic ;  and  Augustus  A.  Eshner,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Clinical 
Medicine  in  the  Philadelphia  Polyclinic.  Post-octavo,  417  pages;  55 
illustrations.     Cloth^  |i.oo  net. 

[See  Saunders'  Question- Compendsy  page  23.] 

"  We  can  heartily  commend  the  book  to  all  those  who  contemplate  purchasing  a  'com* 
pend.'  It  is  modern  and  complete,  and  will  give  more  satisfaction  than  many  other  works 
which  are  perhaps  too  prolix  as  well  as  behind  the  times." — Medical  Review^  St.  Louis. 

CORWIN'S  PHYSICAL  DIAGNOSIS.    Tliird  Edition,  Revised. 

Essentials  of  Pliysical  Diagrnosis  of  the  Thorax.  By  Arthur 
M.  CoRwiN,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Physical  Diagnosis  in  Rush 
Medical  College,  Chicago ;  Attending  Physician  to  Central  Free  Dis- 
pensary, Department  of  Rhinology,  Laryngology,  and  Diseases  of  the 
Chest,  Chicago.   219  pages,  illustrated.  Cloth,  flexible  covers,  1 1 . 2  5  net. 

'*  It  is  excellent.  The  student  who  shall  use  it  as  his  guide  to  the  careful  study  of 
physical  exploration  upon  normal  and  abnormal  subjects  can  scarcely  fail  to  acquire  a  good 
working  knowledge  of  the  subject." — Philadelphia  Polyclinic. 

**A  most  excellent  little  work.  It  brightens  the  memory  of  the  differential  diagnostic 
signs,  and  it  arranges  orderly  and  in  sequence  the  various  objective  phenomena  to  logical 
scMUtion  of  a  careful  diagnosis. ' ' — Journal  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases. 

CRAGIN'S  QYN>ECOLOGY.     Fourth  Edition,  Revised. 

Essentials  of  Gynaecology.  By  Edwin  B.  Cragin,  M.  D.,  Lecturer 
in  Obstetrics,  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York.  Crown 
octavo,  200  pages;  62  illustrations.  Cloth,  ;Ji.oo  net;  interleaved  for 
notes,  $1.25  net. 

[See  Saunders'  Question- Compends^  page  23.] 

*•  A  handy  volume,  and  a  distinct  improvement  on  students*  compends  in  general.  No 
avthor  who  was  not  himself  a  practical  gynecologist  could  have  consulted  the  student's  needs 
so  thoroughly  as  Dr.  Cragin  has  done." — Medical  Record^  New  York. 
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CROOKSHANK'S  BACTERIOLOGY.     Fourth  Edition,  Revised. 

A  Text-Book  of  Bacteriolo^^y.  By  Edgar  M.  Crookshank,  M.B., 
Professor  of  Comparative  Pathology  and  Bacteriology,  King's  College, 
London.  Octavo  volume  of  700  pages,  with  273  engravings  and  22 
original  colored  plates.     Cloth,  $6.50  net;  Half  Morocco,  $7.50  net. 

•*  To  the  student  who  wishes  to  obtain  a  good  risumS  of  what  has  been  done  in  bacteri- 
ology, or  who  wishes  an  accurate  account  of  the  various  methods  of  research,  the  book  may 
be  recommended  ^ith  confidence  that  he  will  find  there  what  he  requires." — London  Lancet. 

Da  COSTA'S  SURGERY.  Second  Ed.,  Revised  and  Greatly  Enlarged. 

Modern  Surgery,  General  and  Operative.  By  John  Chalmeks 
Da  Costa,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Practice  of  Surgery  and  Clinical  Surgery, 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia ;  Surgeon  to  the  Philadelphia 
Hospital,  etc.  Handsome  octavo  volume  of  911  pages,  profusely  illus- 
trated.    Cloth,  I4.00  net;  Half  Morocco,  I5.00  net. 

"We  know  of  no  small  work  on  surgery  in  the  English  language  which  so  well  fiilfib 
the  requirements  of  the  modem  student." — Medico- Chirurgical J oumcU^  Bristol,  England. 

DE  SCHWEINITZ  ON  DISEASES  OP  THE  EYE.      Thiitl  Edition, 
Revised. 

Diseases  of  the  Eye.    A  Handboolc  of  Ophthalmic  Practice. 

By  G.  E.  DE  ScHWEiNiTZ,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Ophthalmology  in  the 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  etc.  Handsome  royal  octavo 
volume  of  696  pages,  with  256  fine  illustrations  and  2  chroroo-litho- 
graphic  plates.     Cloth,  I4.00  net ;  Sheep  or  Half  Morocco,  IS-oo  net. 

"  A  clearly  written,  comprehensive  manual.  One  which  we  can  commend  to  students 
as  a  reliable  text-book,  written  with  an  evident  knowledge  of  the  wants  of  those  entering 
upon  the  study  of  this  special  branch  of  medical  science." — British  Medical  Journal. 

**  A  work  that  will  meet  the  requirements  not  only  of  the  specialist,  but  of  the  general 
practitioner  in  a  rare  degree.  I  am  satisfied  that  unusual  success  awaits  it." — William 
Pbpper,  M.D.,  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  and  Clinical  Medidntj 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

DORLAND'S  DICTIONARY.    Third  Edition,  Revised. 

The  American  Poclcet  Medical  Dictionary.  Containing  the  Pro- 
nunciation and  Definition  of  all  the  principal  words  and  phrases,  and  a 
large  number  of  useful  tables.  Edited  by  W.  A.  Newman  Dorland, 
M.  D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Obstetrics,  University  of  Pennsylvania; 
Fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine.  518  pages  ;  handsomely 
bound  in  full  leather,  limp,  with  gilt  edges  and  patent  index.  Price, 
Ji.oo  net;  with  thumb  index,  I1.25  net. 

DORLAND'S  OBSTETRICS. 

A  Manual  of  Obstetrics.  By  W.  A.  Newman  Dorland,  M.D., 
Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Obstetrics,  University  of  Pennsylvania; 
Instructor  in  Gynecology  in  the  Philadelphia  Polyclinic.  760  pages; 
163  illustrations  in  the  text,  and  6  full-page  plates.     Cloth,  J2.50  net. 

**  By  far  the  best  book  on  this  subject  that  has  ever  come  to  our  notice.*' — American 
Medical  Review. 

**  It  has  rarely  been  our  duty  to  review  a  book  which  has  given  us  more  pleasure  in  its 
perusal  and  more  satisfaction  in  its  criticism.  It  is  a  veritable  encyclopedia  of  knowledge, 
a  gold  mine  of  practical,  concise  thoughts." — American  Afedico-Surpcal  Bulletin. 
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PROTHINQHAM'S  QUIDB  FOR  THE  BACTERIOLOQIST. 

LatM>ratory  Quide  for  the  Bacterioloi^ist.  By  Langdon  Froth- 
INGHAM,  M.D.V.,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology  and  Veterinary  Science, 
Sheffield  Scientific  School,  Yale  University.    Illustrated.    Cloth,  75  cts. 

"  It  is  a  convenient  and  useful  little  work,  and  will  more  than  repay  the  outlay  neces- 
sary for  its  purchase  in  the  saving  of  time  which  would  otherwise  be  consumed  in  looking 
np  the  various  points  of  technique  so  clearly  and  concisely  laid  down  in  its  pages." — Amert^ 
€an  Medico- Surgical  Bulletin. 

QARRIQUES'  DISEASES  OP  WOMEN.    Third  Edition,  Revised. 

Diseases  of  Women.  By  Henry  J.  Garrigues,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Gynecology  in  the  New  York  School  of  Clinical  Medicine ; 
Gynecologist  to  St.  Mark's  Hospital  and  to  the  German  Dispensary, 
New  York  City,  etc.  Handsome  octavo  volume  of  783  pages,  illus- 
trated by  367  engravings  and  colored  plates.  Cloth,  I4.00  net; 
Sheep  or  Half  Morocco,  I5.00  net. 

'*  One  of  the  best  text-books  for  students  and  practitioners  which  has  been  published  in 
the  English  language  ;  it  is  condensed,  clear,  and  comprehensive.  The  profound  learning 
and  great  clinical  experience  of  the  distinguished  author  find  expression  in  this  book  in  a 
most  attractive  and  instructive  form.  Young  practitioners  to  whom  experienced  consultants 
may  not  be  available  will  find  in  this  book  invaluable  counsel  and  help." — ^Thad.  A. 
Reamy,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Gynecology^  Medical  College  of  Ohio. 

QLEASON'S  DISEASES  OP  THE  EAR.    Second  Edition,  Revised. 

Essentials  of  Diseases  of  the  Ear.  By  £.  B.  Gleason,  S.B., 
M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Otology,  Medico-Chirurgical  College, 
Philadelphia ;  Surgeon-in-Charge  of  the  Nose,  Throat,  and  Ear  Depart- 
ment of  the  Northern  Dispensary,  Philadelphia.  208  pages,  with  114 
illustrations.     Cloth,  |i.oo  net;  interleaved  for  notes,  jii.25  net. 

[See  Saunders*  Question- Compends^  page  23.] 

'*  It  is  just  the  book  to  put  into  the  hands  of  a  student,  and  cannot  fail  to  give  him  a 
useful  introduction  to  ear- affections  ;  while  the  style  of  question  and  answer  which  is  adopted 
throughout  the  book  is,  we  believe,  the  best  method  of  impressing  facts  permanently  on  the 
mind.'* — Liverpool  Medico- Chirurgical  Journal. 

QOULD  AND  PYLE'S  CURIOSITIES  OF  MEDICINE. 

Anomalies  and  Curiosities  of  Medicine.  By  George  M.  Gould, 
M.D.,  and  Walter  L.  Pyle,  M.D.  An  encyclopedic  collection  of 
rare  and  extraordinary  cases  and  of  the  most  striking  instances  of 
abnormality  in  all  branches  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  derived  from  an 
exhaustive  research  of  medical  literature  from  its  origin  to  the  present 
day,  abstracted,  classified,  annotated,  and  indexed.  Handsome  im- 
perial octavo  volume  of  968  pages,  with  295  engravings  in  the  text, 
and  12  full- page  plates. 

popular  EDITION:  Cloth,  88.00  net;  Half  Morocco.  $4.00  net. 

'*  One  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  ever  made  to  medical  literature.  It  is,  so  far 
as  we  know,  absolutely  unique,  and  every  page  is  as  fascinating  as  a  novel.  Not  alone  for 
the  medical  profession  has  this  volume  value :  it  will  serve  as  a  book  of  reference  for  all  who 
are  interested  in  general  scientific,  sociologic,  or  medico-legal  topics." — Brooklyn  Medical 
Journal. 

"This  is  certainly  a  most  remarkable  and  interesting  volume.  It  stands  alone  among 
medical  literature,  an  anomaly  on  anomalies,  in  that  there  is  nothing  like  it  elsewhere  in 
medical  literature.  It  is  a  book  full  of  revelations  from  its  first  to  its  last  page,  and  cannot 
bat  interest  and  sometimes  almost  horrify  its  readers." — American  Medico- Surgical  Bulletin* 
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ORAFSTROM'S  MECHANO-THERAPY. 

A  Text-Book  of  Mechano-Therapy  (Massage  and  Medical  Gym- 
nastics). By  Axel  V.  Grafstrom,  B.  Sc,  M.  D.,  late  Lieutenant  in 
the  Royal  Swedish  Army ;  late  House  Physician  City  Hospital,  Black- 
well's  Island,  New  York.   i2mo,  139  pages,  illustrated.  Cloth,  |i.oo  net. 

QRIPFITH  ON  THE  BABY.    Second  Edition,  Revised. 

The  Care  of  tlie  Baby.  By  J.  P.  Crozer  Griffith,  M.D.,  Clini- 
cal Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children,  University  of  Pennsylvania; 
Phjrsician  to  the  Children's  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  etc.  i2mo,  404 
pages,  with  67  illustrations  in  the  text,  and  5  plates.    Cloth,  J  1.50  net. 

"  The  best  book  for  the  use  of  the  young  mother  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  .  .  . 
There  are  very  few  general  practitioners  who  could  not  read  the  book  through  with  adran* 
tage." — Archivts  of  Pediatrics, 

"  The  whole  book  is  characterized  by  rare  good  sense,  and  is  evidently  written  by  a 
master  hand.  It  can  be  read  with  benefit  not  only  by  mothers  but  by  medical  students  and 
by  any  practitioners  who  have  not  had  large  opportunities  for  observing  children." — Amtri" 
can  Journal  of  Obstetrics, 

GRIFFITH'S  WEIGHT  CHART. 

Infant's  Weight  Chart.  Designed  by  J.  P.  Crozer  Griffith,  M.  D.  , 
Clinical  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, etc.     25  charts  in  each  pad.     Per  pad,  50  cents  net. 

GROSS,  SAMUEL  D.,  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF. 

Autobiog:raphy  of  Samuel  D.  Gross,  M.  D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of 
Surgery  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  with  Remi- 
niscences of  His  Times  and  Contemporaries.  Edited  by  his  Sons, 
Samuel  W.  Gross,  M.D.,  LL.  D.,  and  A.  Haller  Gross,  A.M.  Pre- 
ceded by  a  Memoir  of  Dr.  Gross,  by  the  late  Austin  Flint,  M.D. 
Two  handsome  volumes,  over  400  pages  each,  demy  octavo,  gilt  top;, 
with  Frontispiece  on  steel.     Price  per  volume,  52.50  net. 

HAMPTON'S  NURSING.    Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 

Nursing: :  Its  Principles  and  Practice.  By  Isabel  Adams  Hamp- 
ton, Graduate  of  the  New  York  Training  School  for  Nurses  attached 
to  Bellevue  Hospital ;  late  Superintendent  of  Nurses  and  Principal  of 
the  Training  School  for  Nurses,  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore, 
Md.    12  mo,  512  pages,  illustrated.     Cloth,  $2.00  net. 

"  Seldom  have  we  perused  a  book  upon  the  subject  that  has  given  us  so  much  pleasure 
as  the  one  before  us.  We  would  strongly  urge  upon  the  members  of  our  own  profession  the 
need  of  a  book  like  this,  for  it  will  enable  each  of  us  to  l>ecome  a  training  school  in  him- 
self.*'— Ontario  Medical  Journal, 

HARE'S  PHYSIOLOQY.  Fourth  Edition,  Revised. 

Essentials  of  Pliysiology.  By  H.  A.  Hare,  M.D.,  Professor  of 
Therapeutics  and  Materia  Medica  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  of 
Philadelphia.  Crown  octavo,  239  pages.  Cloth,  |i.oo  net;  inter- 
leaved for  notes,  $1.25  net. 

[See  Saunders'  Question- Compendst  page  23.] 

*'  The  best  condensation  of  physiological  knowledge  we  have  yet  seen." — MeiUtA 
Record i  New  York. 
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HART'S  DIET  IN  SICKNESS  AND  IN  HEALTH. 

Diet  in  Siclcness  and  in  Health.  By  Mrs.  Ernest  Hart,  formerly 
Student  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Paris  and  of  the  London  School 
of  Medicine  for  Women ;  with  an  Introduction  by  Sir  Henry 
Thompson,  F.R.C.S.,  M.D.,  London.     220  pages.      Cloth,  |i.so  net.  i  1 ; 

"We  recommend  it  cordially  to  the  attention  of  all  practitioners;  both  to  them  and  to  *    \'-\ 

their  patients  it  may  be  of  the  greatest  service. ' ' — JV^gw  York  Medical  Journal,  '    ' 
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HAYNES*  ANATOMY. 

A  Manual  of  Anatomy.  By  Irving  S.  Haynes,  M.D.,  Adjunct 
Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  the  New  York  University,  etc.  680  pages,  illustrated  with  4a 
diagrams  in  the  text,  and  134  full-page  half-tone  illustrations  from 
original  photographs  of  the  author's  dissections.     Cloth,  ^2.50  net. 

**  This  book  is  the  work  of  a  practical  instructor — one  who  knows  by  experience  the 
requirements  of  the  average  student,  and  is  able  to  meet  these  requirements  in  a  very  satis- 
factory way.     The  book  is  one  that  can  be  commended." — Medical  Record ^  New  York. 

HEISLER'S  EMBRYOLOGY. 

A  Text-Book  of  Embryology.  By  John  C.  Heisler,  M.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Anatomy  in  the  Medico- Chinirgical  College,  Philadelphia.  Oc- 
tavo volume  of  405  pages,  handsomely  illustrated.    Cloth,  $2.50  net.  1^ 

w 

HIRST'S  OBSTETRICS.  Second  Edition.  \  \\ 

A  Text-Boole  of  Obstetrics.  By  Barton  Cooke  Hirst,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Obstetrics  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Handsome 
octavo  volume  of  848  pages,  with  618  illustrations,  and  7  colored 
plates.     Cloth,  I5.00  net;  Sheep  or  Half  Morocco,  |6.oo  net. 

"The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  are  works  of  art,  many  of  them  appearing  for  the 
first  lime.  The  arrangement  of  the  subject-matter,  the  foot-notes,  and  index  are  beyond 
criticism.  As  a  true  model  of  what  a  modem  text-book  on  obstetrics  should  be,  we  feel 
justified  in  affirming  that  Dr.  Hirst's  book  is  without  a  rival." — New  York  Medical  Record, 

HYDE  AND  MONTGOMERY  ON  SYPHILIS  AND  THE  VENEREAL 

DISEASES.    Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 

Syphilis  and  tlie  Venereal  Diseases.  By  James  Nevins  Hyde, 
M.  D.,  Professor  of  Skin  and  Venereal  Diseases,  and  Frank  H.  Mont- 
gomery, M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Dermatology  and  Genito-Urinary  Diseases 
in  Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago,  111.  Octavo,  nearly  600  pages,  with 
14  beautiful  lithographic  plates  and  numerous  illustrations. 

**  We  can  commend  this  manual  to  the  student  as  a  help  to  him  in  his  study  of  venereal 
diseases. '  * — Liverpool  Medico-  Ckirurgical  Journal. 

*'The  best  student's  manual  which  has  appeared  on  the  subject." — Si,  Louis  MMcal 
and  Surgical  Journal. 

INTERNATIONAL  TEXT-BOOK  OF    SURGERY.     In  two  volumes. 

By  American  and  British  authors.  Edited  by  J.  Collins  Warren, 
M.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Surgery,  Harvard  Medical  School,  Boston; 
and  A.  Pearce  Gould,  M.S.,  F.R.C.S.,  Lecturer  on  Practical  Sur- 
gery and  Teacher  of  Operative  Surgery,  Middlesex  Hospital  Medical 
School,  London,  Eng.  Vol.  I.  General  Surgery. — Handsome  octavo, 
947  pages,  with  458  beautiful  illustrations  and  9  lithographic  plates. 
Vol.  IL  Special  or  Regional  Surgery. — Handsome  octavo,  1072  pages, 
with  471  beautiful  illustrations  and  8  lithographic  plates.  Ptices  per 
volume:   Cloth,  I5.00  net;  Half  Morocco,  |6.oo  net. 
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JACKSON'S  DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE. 

A  Manual  of  Diseases  of  the  Eye.  By  Edward  Jackson,  A.M., 
M.D.,  sometime  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Eye  in  the  Philadelphia 
Polyclinic  and  College  for  Graduates  in  Medicine.  1 2mo  volume  of 
535  pag^j  with  178  beautiful  illustrations,  mostly  from  drawings  by  the 
author.     Cloth,  J 2. 50  net. 

JACKSON  AND  QLEASON'S  DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE,  NOSE,  AND 
THROAT.    Second  Edition,  Revised. 

Essentials  of  Refraction  and  Diseases  of  the  Eye.  By  Edward 
Jackson,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Eye  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Polyclinic  and  College  for  Graduates  in  Medicine ;  and — 

Essentials  of  Diseases  of  the  Nose  and  Throat.  By  E.  Bald- 
win Gleason,  M.D.,  Surgeon-in- Charge  of  the  Nose,  Throat,  and 
Ear  Department  of  the  Northern  Dispensary  of  Philadelphia.  Two 
volumes  in  one.  Crown  octavo,  290  pages;  124  illustrations.  Cloth, 
$1.00  net;  interleaved  for  notes,  $1.25  net. 

[See  Saunders'  Question- Campgnds^  page  22.] 

**  Of  great  value  to  the  beginner  in  these  branches.     The  authors  are  botho^ble  men, 
and  know  what  a  student  most  needs.*' — Medical  Record ^  New  York. 

KEATINQ'S  DICTIONARY.    Second  Edition,  Revised. 

A  New  Pronouncing:  Dictionary  of  Medicine,  with  Phonetic 
Pronunciation,  Accentuation,  Etymolog^y,  etc.  By  John  M. 
Keating,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  Henry  Hamilton  ;  with  the  collaboration  of  J.  Chal- 
mers DaCosta,  M.D.,  and  Frederick  A.  Packard,  M.D.  With  an 
Appendix  containi  g  Tables  of  Bacilli,  Micrococci,  Leucomaines, 
Ptomaines,  etc.  One  volume  of  over  800  pages.  Prices,  with  Ready- 
Reference  Index:  Clrth,  I5.00  net;  Sheep  or  Half  Morocco,  |6.oo 
net.  Without  Patent  Index :  Cloth,  %^,oo  net ;  Sheep  or  Half  Morocco, 
I5.00  net. 

**  I  am  much  pleased  with  Keating's  Dictionary,  and  shall  take  pleasure  in  recommend- 
ing it  to  my  classes." — Henry  M.  Lyman,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice 
-if  Medicine^  Rush  Medical  Collige,  Chicago^  III, 

KEATING'S  LIFE  INSURANCE. 

How  to  Examine  for  Life  Insurance.  By  John  M.  Keating, 
M.  D.,  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia;  Vice- 
President  of  the  American  Paediatric  Society;  Ex- President  of  the 
Association  of  Life  Insurance  Medical  Directors.  Royal  octavo,  211 
pages ;  with  two  large  half-tone  illustrations,  and  a  plate  prepared  by 
Dr.  McClellan  from  special  dissections ;  also,  numerous  other  illustra- 
tions.    Cloth,  $2.00  net. 

KEEN'S  OPERATION  BLANK.     Second  Edition,  Revised  Porm. 

An  Operation  BIpiiIc,  with  Lists  of  Instruments,  etc.,  Required 
in  Various  Operations.     Prepared  by  W.  W.  Keen,  M.D.,  LL.D., 

Professor  of  the  Principles  of  Surgery  in  Jefferson  Medical  College, 
Philadelphia.     Price  per  pad,  blanks  for  fifty  operations,  50  cents  net 
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KEEN  ON  THE  SURGERY  OF  TYPHOID  FEVER. 

The  Surg:ical  Complications  and  Sequels  of  Typhoid   Fever. 

By  Wm.  W.  Keen,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  the  Principles  of  Sur- 
gery and  of  Clinical  Surgery,  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia; 
Corresponding  Member  of  the  Soci6t6  de  Chirurgie,  Paris ;  Honorary 
Member  of  the  Soci6t6  Beige  de  Chirurgie,  etc.  Octavo  volume  of 
386  pages,  illustrated.     Cloth,  J3.00  net. 

**  This  is  probably  the  first  and  only  work  in  the  English  language  that  gives  the  reader 
a  clear  view  of  what  typhoid  fever  really  is,  and  what  it  does  and  can  do  to  the  human 
organisn].  This  book  should  be  in  the  possession  of  every  medical  man  in  America." — 
Amtrican  Medico-Surgical  Bulletin. 

KYLE  ON  THE  NOSE  AND  THROAT. 

Diseases  of  the  Nose  and  Throat.  By  D.  Brjiden  Kyle,  M.D., 
Clinical  Professor  of  Lar)mgology  and  Rhinology,  Jefferson  Medical 
College,  Philadelphia;  Consulting  Laryngologist,  Rhinologist,  and 
Otologist,  St.  Agnes'  Hospital.  Handsome  octavo  volume  of  about 
630  pages,  with  over  150  illustrations  and  6  lithographic  plates.  Price, 
Cloth,  I4.00  net;  Half  Morocco,  ^5.00  net. 

LAINE'S  TEMPERATURE  CHART. 

Temperature  Chart.  Prepared  by  D.  T.  Lain^,  M.D.  Size  8  x  13^ 
inches.  A  conveniently  arranged  Chart  for  recording  Temperature, 
with  columns  for  daily  amounts  of  Urinary  and  Fecal  Excretions, 
Food,  Remarks,  etc.  On  the  back  of  each  chart  is  given  in  full  the 
method  of  Brand  in  the  treatment  of  Typhoid  Fever.  Price,  per  pad 
of  25  charts,  50  cents  net. 

*'  To  the  busy  practitioner  this  chart  will  be  found  of  great  value  in  fever  cases,  and 
especially  for  cases  of  typhoid." — Indian  Lancet,  Calcutta. 

LEVY  AND  KLEMPERER'S  CLINICAL  BACTERIOLOGY. 

The  Elements  of  Clinical  Bacteriology.  By  Dr.  Ernst  Levy,  Profes- 
sor in  the  University  of  Strassburg,  and  Felix  Klemperer,  Privat  docent 
in  the  University  of  Strassburg.  Translated  and  edited  by  Augustus 
A.  EsHNER,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  Philadelphia 
Polyclinic.     Octavo,  440  pages,  fully  illustrated.     Cloth,  $2.50 net. 

LOCKWOOD'S  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE. 

A  Manual  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine.  By  George  Roe  Lock« 
WOOD,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Practice  in  the  Woman's  Medical  College 
of  the  New  York  Infirmary,  etc.  935  pages,  with  75  illustrations  in 
the  text,  and  22  full-page  plates.     Cloth,  I2.50  net. 

**  Gives  in  a  most  concise  manner  the  points  essential  to  treatment  usually  enumerated 
in  the  most  elaborate  works." — Massachusetts  Medical  Journal. 

LONG'S  SYLLABUS  OF  GYNECOLOGY. 

A  Syllabus  of  Gynecolog^y,  arranged  in  Conformity  with  ••  An 
American  Text-Boole  of  Gynecology."  By  J.  W.  Long,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  Medical  College  of 
Virginia,  etc.     Cloth,  interleaved,  |i.oo  net. 

**  The  book  is  certainly  an  admirable  risumi  of  what  every  gynecological  student  and 
practitioner  should  know,  and  will  prove  of  value  not  only  to  tboae  who  have  the  *  American 
Text-Book  of  Gynecology/  but  to  others  as  well.'* — Brooklyn  MtcHcal Journal, 
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MACDONALD'S  SURGICAL  DIAQNOSIS  AND  TREATMENT. 

Surgfical  Diag:nosis  and  Treatment.  By  J.  W.  Macdonald,  M.D. 
Edin.,  F.R.C.S.,  Edin.,  Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Surgery  and  of 
Clinical  Surgery  in  Hamline  University;  Visiting  Surgeon  to  St. 
Barnabas'  Hospital,  Minneapolis,  etc.  Handsome  octavo  volume  of 
800  pages,  profusely  illustrated.  Cloth,  $5.00  net;  Half  Morocco, 
$6.00  net. 

**  A  thorough  and  complete  work  on  surgical  diagnosis  and  treatment,  free  from  pad- 
ding, full  of  valuable  material,  and  in  accord  with  the  sui^cal  teaching  of  the  day.'* — Tk£ 
Medical  News y  New  York, 

**  The  work  is  brimful  of  just  the  kind  of  *)ractical  information  that  is  useful  alike  to 
students  and  practitioners.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  commend  the  bock  because  of  its  intrinsic 
value  to  the  medical  practitioner." — Cincinnati  Lancet- Clinic 

MALLORY  AND  WRIGHT'S  PATHOLOGICAL  TECHNIQUE. 

Pathological  Technique.  A  Practical  Manual  for  Laboratory  Woik 
in  Pathology,  Bacteriology,  and  Morbid  Anatomy,  with  chapters  on 
Post-Mortera  Technique  and  the  Performance  of  Autopsies.  By  Frank 
B.  Mallory,  A.m.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pathology,  Harvard 
University  Medical  School,  Boston;  and  James  H.  Wrioht,  A.M., 
M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pathology,  Harvard  University  Medical  School, 
Boston.  Octavo  volume  of  396  pages,  handsomely  illustrated.  Cloth, 
^2.50  net. 

*<  I  have  been  looking  forward  to  the  publication  of  this  book,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
I  find  it  to  be  a  most  useful  laboratory  and  post-mortem  guide,  full  of  practical  information, 
and  well  up  to  dale." — William  H.'  Welch,  Professor  of  Pathology y  Johns  Hopkins  Urn- 
versiiy^  Baltimorcy  Md. 

MARTIN'S   MINOR   SURGERY.  BANDAGING,   AND   VENEREAL 
DISEASES.    Second  Edition,  Revised. 

Essentials  of  Minor  Surg^ery,  Bandaging:,  and  Venereal 
Diseases.  By  Edward  Martin,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of 
tjenito- Urinary  Diseases,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  etc.  Crown 
octavo,  166  pages,  >^dth  78  illustrations.  Cloth,  |i.oo  net;  interleaved 
for  notes,  $1.25  net. 

[See  Saunders*  Question- CompendSy  page  23.] 

"  A  very  practical  and  systematic  study  of  the  subjects,  and  shows  the  author's  famil- 
iarity  with  the  needs  of  students." — Therapeutic  Gazette. 

MARTIN'S  SURGERY.    Seventh  Edition,  Revised. 

Essentials  of  Surgery.  Containing  also  Venereal  Diseases,  Surgi- 
cal Landmarks,  Minor  and  Operative  Surgery,  and  a  complete  de- 
scription, with  illustrations,  of  the  Handkerchief  and  Roller  Bandages. 
By  Edward  Martin,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Genito- 
urinary Diseases,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  etc.  Crown  octavo,  34a 
pages,  illustrated.  With  an  Appendix  on  the  preparation  of  the  materials 
used  in  Antiseptic  Surgery,  etc.,  and  a  chapter  on  Appendicitis.  Cloth, 
$1.00  net;  interleaved  for  notes,  $1.25  net 

[See  Saunders^  Question-  CompendSy  page  23.] 

"  Gjntains  all  necessary  essentials  of  modern  surgery  in  a  comparatively  small  space. 
Its  style  is  interesting,  and  its  illustrations  are  admirable." — Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter, 
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McFARLAND'5  PATHOGENIC  BACTERIA.    Second  Edition,  Re- 
vised and  Greatly  Enlarged. 

Text-Book  upon  the  Pathogenic  Bacteria.  By  Joseph  McFar- 
LAND,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology  in  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  College  of  Philadelphia,  etc.  Octavo  volume  of  497  pages, 
finely  illustrated.     Cloth,  I2.50  net. 

**  Dr.  McFarland  has  treated  the  subject  in  a  systematic  manner,  and  has  succeeded  in 
presenting  in  a  concise  and  readable  form  the  essentials  of  bacteriology  up  to  date.     Alto 
{▼ether,  the  book  is  a  satisfactory  one,  and  I  shall  take  pleasure  in  recommending  it  to  the 
students  of  Trinity  College." — H.  B.  Anderson,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Pathology  and Bac- 
teriologyt  Trinity  Medical  College^  Toronto. 

MEIGS  ON  FEEDING  IN  INFANCY. 

Feeding  in  Early  Infancy.  By  Arthur  V.  Meigs,  M.D.  Bound 
in  limp  cloth,  flush  edges,  25  cents  net. 

**  This  pamphlet  is  worth  many  times  over  its  price  to  the  physician.  The  author'! 
experimencb  and  conclusions  are  original,  and  have  been  the  means  of  doing  much  good."— 
Medical  Bulletin, 

MOORE'S  ORTHOPEDIC  SURGERY. 

A  Manual  of  Orthopedic  Surgery.  By  James  E.  Moore,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Orthopedics  and  Adjunct  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery, 
University  of  Minnesota,  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  Octavo 
volume  of  356  pages,  handsomely  illustrated.     Cloth,  I2.50  net. 

**  A  most  attractive  work.  The  illustrations  and  the  care  with  which  the  book  is  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  the  general  practitioner  and  the  student  are  worthy  of  great  praise.*' — Chicago 
Medical  Recorder. 

"  A  very  demonstrative  work,  every  illustration  of  which  conveys  a  lesson.  The  work  is 
a  most  excellent  and  commendable  one,  which  we  can  certainly  endorse  with  pleasure."^- 
St.  Louis  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

MORRIS'S   MATERIA   MEDICA   AND  THERAPEUTICS.       Fifth 
Edition,  Revised. 

Essentials  of  Materia  Medica,  Therapeutics*  and  Prescription- 
Writing.  By  Henry  Morris,  M.D.,  late  Demonstrator  of  Thera- 
peutics, Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia ;  Fellow  of  the  College 
of  Physicians,  Philadelphia,  etc.  Crown  octavo,  288  pages.  Cloth, 
J  I.  GO  net;  interleaved  for  notes,  JI1.25  net. 

[See  Saunders^  Question- Compends^  page  22.] 

**  This  work,  already  excellent  in  the  old  edition,  has  been  largely  improved  by  reTi* 
sioB.'' — American  Practitioner  and  News. 

MORRIS,  WOLFF,  AND  POWELL'S   PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE. 
Third  Edition,  Revised. 

Essentials  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine.  By  Henry  Morris,  M.D., 
late  Demonstrator  of  Therapeutics,  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Phila- 
delphia ;  with  an  Appendix  on  the  Clinical  and  Microscopic  Examina- 
tion of  Urine,  by  Lawrence  Wolff,  M.D. ,  Demonstrator  of  Chemistry, 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia.  Enlarged  by  some  300  essen- 
tial formulae  collected  and  arranged  by  William  M.  Powell,  M.D. 
Post-octavo,  488  pages.     Cloth,  $1.50  net. 

[See  Saunders^  Question- CompendSy  page  22.] 

«  The  teaching  is  sound,  the  presentation  graphic  ;  matter  full  as  can  be  desired,  ann 
Ktyle  attractive." — American  Practitioner  and  News. 
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MORTEN'S  NURSE'S  DICTIONARY. 

Nurse's  Dictionary  of  Medical  Terms  and  Nursing:  Treat- 
ment. Containing  Definitions  of  the  Principal  Medical  and  Nursing 
Terms  and  Abbreviations ;  of  the  Instruments,  Drugs,  Diseases,  Acci- 
dents, Treatments,  Operations,  Foods,  Appliances,  etc.  encountered 
in  the  ward  or  in  the  sick-room.  By  Honnor  Morten,  author  of 
**  How  to  Become  a  Nurse,"  etc.     i6mo,  140  pages.    Cloth,  J i. 00  net. 

'*  A  handy,  compact  little  volume,  containing  a  large  amomit  of  general  information,  all 
of  which  is  an-anged  in  dictionary  or  encyclopedic  form,  thus  facilitating  quick  reference. 
It  is  certainly  of  value  to  those  for  whose  use  it  is  published." — Chicago  Clinical  Review. 

NANCREDE'S  ANATOMY.    Sixth  Edition,  Tliorousrliiy  Revised. 

Essentials  of  Anatomy,  including  the  Anatomy  of  the  Viscera. 
By  Charles  B.  Nancrede,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Surgery  and 
of  Clinical  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor.  Crown 
octavo,  420  pages;  151  illustrations.  Based  upon  Gray's  Anatomy, 
Cloth,  ;Ji.oo  net ;  interleaved  for  notes,  $1.25  net. 

[See  Saunders^  Question- Compendsy  page  23.] 

<*For  self-quizzing  and  keeping  fresh  in  mind  the  knowledge  of  anatomy  gained  at 
•chool,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  speak  of  it  in  terms  too  favorable." — American  Practitioner, 

NANCREDE'S  ANATOMY  AND  DISSECTION.     Fourth  Edition. 

Essentials  of  Anatomy  and  Manual  of  Practical   Dissection. 

By  Charles  B.  Nancrede,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Surgery  and  of 
Clinical  Surgery,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor.  Post-octavo ; 
500  pages,  with  full-page  lithographic  plates  in  colors,  and  nearly  200 
illustrations.    Extra  Cloth  (or  Oilcloth  for  dissection-room),  J 2. 00  net. 

•*  It  may  in  many  respects  be  considered  an  epitome  of  Gray's  popular  work  on  general 
anatomy,  at  the  same  time  having  some  distinguishing  characteristics  of  its  own  to  conmieDd 
it  The  plates  are  of  more  than  ordinary  excellence,  and  are  of  especial  value  to  students 
in  their  work  in  the  dissecting  room." — Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association. 

NANCREDE'S  PRINCIPLES  OF  SURGERY. 

Lectures  on  the  Principles  of  Surgery.  By  Chas.  6.  Nancrede, 
M.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Surgery  and  of  Clinical  Surgery,  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor.  Octavo  volume  of  398  pages,  illustrated. 
Cloth,  J 2. 50  net. 

NORRIS'S  SYLLABUS  OF  OBSTETRICS.    Third  Edition,  Revised. 

Syllabus  of  Obstetrical  Lectures  In  the  Medical  Department 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  By  Richard  C.  Norris, 
A.M.,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Obstetrics,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Crown  octavo,  222  pages.     Cloth,  interleaved  for  notes,  |2.oo  net. 

PENROSE'S  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN.    Third  Edition,  Revised. 

A  Text-Book  of  Diseases  of  Women.  By  Charles  B.  Penrose, 
M.  D.,  Ph.D.,  Formerly  Professor  of  Gynecology  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania;  Surgeon  to  the  Gynecean  Hospital,  Philadelphia. 
Octavo  volume  of  531  pages,  handsomely  illustrated.    Cloth,  J3.75  net. 

«*  I  shall  value  very  highly  the  copy  of  Penrose's  *  Diseases  of  Women  •  received. 
I  have  already  recommended  it  to  ray  class  as  THE  BEST  book."— Howard  A.  Kelly« 
Professor  of  Gynecology  and  Obstetrics^  Johns  Hopkins  University ^  Baltimore^  Md. 
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POWELL'S  DISEASES  OP  CHILDREN.    Second  &;itioii. 

Essentials  of  Diseases  of  Children.  By  William  M.  Powell, 
M.D.,  Attending  Physician  to  the  Mercer  House  for  Invalid  Women 
at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. ;  late  Physician  to  the  Clinic  for  the  Diseases  of 
Children  in  the  Hospital  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Crown 
octavo,  2  22  pages.     Cloth,  |i.oo  net;  interleaved  for  notes,  I1.25  net. 

[See  Saunders'  Question- Compends,  page  21.] 

"  Contains  the  gist  of  all  the  best  works  in  the  department  to  which  it  relates."— 
American  Practitioner  and  News. 

PRINQLE'S  SKIN  DISEASES  AND  SYPHILITIC  AFFECTIONS. 

Pictorial  Atlas  of  Skin  Diseases  and  Syphilitic  Affections 
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**  The  most  exhaustive  of  any  recent  book  in  English  on  this  subject.  It  is  well  illus- 
trated, and  will  doubtless  remain  as  the  principal  monograph  on  the  subject  in  our  language 
^or  some  years.  The  book  is  handsomely  illustrated  and  printed,  and  the  author  has  given  4 
notable  and  lasting  contribution  to  surgery." — Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
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SHAW'S  NERVOUS  DISEASES  AND  INSANITY.    Third  Editioo, 
Revised. 

Essentials  of  Nervous  Diseases  and  Insanity.  By  John  C. 
Shaw,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Mind  and  Nervous 
System,  Long  Island  College  Hospital  Medical  School ;  Consulting 
Neurologist  to  St.  Catherine's  Hospital  and  to  the  Long  Island  College 
Hospital.  Crown  octavo,  i86  pages;  48  original  illustrations.  Cloth, 
|i.oo  net ;  interleaved  for  notes,  $1.25  net. 

[See  Saunders*  Question- Compends^  page  21.] 

"Qcarly  and  intelligently  written." — Boston  MedUal  and  Surgical  Journal, 

''There  is  a  mass  of  valuable  material  crowded  into  this  small  compass." — Ameruan 
Medico- Surgical  Bulletin. 

STARR'S  DIETS  FOR  INFANTS  AND  CHILDREN. 

Diets  lor  Infants  and  Cliildren  in  Health  and  in  Disease.    By 

Louis  Starr,  M.D.,  Editor  of  "An  American  Text-Book  of  the 
Diseases  of  Children."  230  blanks  (pocket-book  size),  perforated 
and  neatly  bound  in  flexible  morocco.     I1.25  net. 

The  first  series  of  blanks  are  prepared  for  the  first  seven  months  of  infant  life ;  each 
blank  indicates  the  ingredients,  but  not  the  quantities,  of  the  food,  the  latter  directions  being 
left  for  the  physician.  After  the  seventh  month,  modifications  being  less  necessary,  the  diet 
liiti  are  printed  in  full.     Formulae  for  the  preparation  of  diluents  and  foods  are  appended. 

STELWAQON'S  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN.     Fourtli  Ed.,  Revised. 

Essentials  of  Diseases  of  the  Skin.  By  Henry  W.  Stelwagon, 
M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Dermatology  in  the  Jefferson  Medical 
College,  Philadelphia;  Dermatologist  to  the  Philadelphia  Hospital; 
Physician  to  the  Skin  Department  of  the  Howard  Hospital,  etc. 
Crown  octavo,  276  pages;  ?>%  illustrations.  Cloth,  Ji.oonet;  inter- 
leaved for  notes,  ^1.25  net. 

[See  Saunders*  Question- Compends^  page  21.] 

**  The  best  student's  manual  on  skin  diseases  we  have  yet  seen." — Times  and  Register. 

STENGEL'S  PATHOLOGY.      Second  Edition. 

A  Text-Boole  of  Pathology.  By  Alfred  Stengel,  M.D.,  Professor 
of  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania:  Physician  to 
the  Philadelphia  Hospital  ;  Physician  to  the  Children's  Hospital,  etc. 
Handsome  octavo  volume  of  848  pages,  with  nearly  400  illustrations, 
many  of  them  in  colors.  Cloth,  34.00  net;  Half  Morocco,  I5.00 
net. 

STEVENS'  MATERIA   MEDICA   AND   THERAPEUTICS.     Second 
Edition,  Revised. 
A  Manual  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics.      By  A.  A. 

Stevens,  A.M.,  ^^.l).,  Lecturer  on  Terminology  and  Instructor  in 
Physical  Diagnosis  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Professor  of 
Pathology  in  the  Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania.  Post- 
0(  lavo,  445  pages.      Mexible  leather,  52.00  net. 

«*  The  aullior  has  failhfuUy  presented  modern  iherapeiitics  in  a  comprehensive  work, 
and,  while  intended  p:\itieiih\ily'  fur  tlie  use  of  siiidenis  it  will  he  found  a  reliable  guide  and 
«ulficiently  LH>mprehcni>ivc  for  the  physician  in  practice." — University  Medical  Magatine. 
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STEVENS*  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE.  Fifth  Edition,  Revised. 
A  Manual  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine.  By  A.  A.  Stevens,  A.  M., 
M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Terminology  and  Instructor  in  Physical  Diagnosis 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Professor  of  Pathology  in  the 
Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania.  Specially  intended  for 
students  preparing  for  graduation  and  hospital  examinations.  Post- 
octavo,  519  pages;  illustrated.     Flexible  leather,  |2.oo  net. 

**  The  frequency  with  which  new  editions  of  this  manual  are  demanded  bespeaks  its 
popularity.  It  is  an  excellent  condensation  of  the  essentials  of  medical  practice  for  the 
student,  and  may  be  found  also  an  excellent  reminder  for  the  busy  phjrsician." — Buffalo 
Medical  JoumaL 

STEWART'S  PHYSIOLOQY.     Third  Edition,  Revised. 

A  Manual  of  Physiology,  with  Practical  Exercises.  For 
Students  and  Practitioners.  By  G.  N.  Stewart,  M.A.,  M.D., 
D.Sc,  lately  Examiner  in  Physiology,  University  of  Aberdeen,  and 
of  the  New  Museums,  Cambridge  University ;  Professor  of  Physiology 
in  the  Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Octavo  volume 
of  848  pages;  300  illustrations  in  the  text,  and  5  colored  plates. 
Cloth,  $3.75  net. 

"  It  will  make  its  way  by  sheer  force  of  merit,  and  amply  deserves  to  do  so.  It  is  one 
of  the  very  best  English  te^t-books  on  the  subject." — London  Lancet. 

"Of  the  many  text-books  of  physiology  published,  we  do  not  know  of  one  that  so 
nearly  comes  up  to  the  ideal  as  does  Prof.  Stewart's  volume." — British  Medical  Journal, 

STEWART  AND  LAWRANCE^S  MEDICAL  ELECTRICITY. 

Essentials  of  Medical  Electricity.  By  D.  D.  Stewart,  M.D., 
Demonstrator  of  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System  and  Chief  of  the 
Neurological  Clinic  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College;  and  E.  S. 
Lawrance,  M.  D.  ,  Chief  of  the  Electrical  Clinic  and  Assistant  Demon- 
strator of  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System  in  the  Jefferson  Medical 
College,  etc.  Crown  octavo,  158  pages;  65  illustrations.  Cloth, 
1 1. 00  net;  interleaved  for  notes,  $1.25  net 

[See  Saunders"  Question- Campends^  page  21.] 

<*  Throughout  the  whole  brief  space  at  their  command  the  authors  show  a  discriminatiiig 
knowledge  of  their  subject.** — Medical  News. 

STONEY'S  NURSING.    Second  Edition,  Revised. 

Practical  Points  in  Nursing:.    For  Nurses  in  Private  Practice. 

By  Emily  A.  M.  Stonev,  Graduate  of  the  Training-School  for  Nurses, 
Lawrence,  Mass.;  late  Superintendent  of  the  Training-School  for 
Nurses,  Carney  Hospital,  South  Boston,  Mass.  456  pages,  illustrated 
with  73  engravings  in  the  text,  and  8  colored  and  half-tone  plates. 
Cloth,  1 1. 75  net. 

"  There  are  few  books  intended  for  non -professional  readers  which  can  be  so  cordially 
endorsed  by  a  medical  journal  as  can  this  one." — Therapeutic  Gazette. 

"  This  is  a  well-written,  eminently  practical  volume,  which  covers  the  entire  range  of 
private  nursing  as  distinguished  from  hospital  nursing,  and  instructs  the  nurse  how  b^t  to 
meet  the  various  emergencies  which  may  arise,  and  how  to  prepare  everything  ordinarily 
needed  in  the  illness  of  her  patient." — American  Journal  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of 
Women  and  Children. 

**  It  is  a  work  that  the  physician  can  place  in  the  hands  of  his  private  nurses  with  the 
assurance  of  benefit." — Ohio  Medical  Journal, 
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STONBY*S  MATERIA  MEDICA  FOR  NUR5E& 

Materia  Medica  lor  Nurses.  By  Emily  A.  M.  Stoney,  Graduate  of 
the  Training-School  for  Nurses,  Lawrence,  Mass. ;  late  Superintendent 
of  the  Training-School  for  Nurses,  Carney  Hospital,  South  Boston,  Mass. 
Handsome  octavo  volume  of  306  pages.     Cloth,  $1.50  net. 

The  present  book  difTeis  from  other  similar  works  in  several  features,  all  of  which  are 
intended  to  render  it  more  practical  and  generally  useful.  The  general  plan  of  the  contents 
follows  the  lines  laid  down  in  training-schools  for  nurses,  but  the  book  contains  much  use- 
ful matter  not  usually  included  in  works  of  this  character,  such  as  Poison-emergencies, 
Ready  Dose-list,  Weights  and  Measures,  etc.,  as  well  as  a  Glossary,  defining  all  the  terms 
used  in  Materia  Medica,  and  describing  all  the  latest  drugs  and  remedies,  which  have  been 
generally  neglected  by  other  books  of  the  kind. 

SUTTON  AND  GILES*  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN. 

Diseases  of  Women.  By  J.  Bland  Sutton,  F.R.C.S.,  Assistant 
Surgeon  to  Middlesex  Hospital,  and  Surgeon  to  Chelsea  Hospital, 
London;  and  Arthur  E.  Giles,  M.D.,  B.Sc.  Lond.,  F.R.C.S.  Edin., 
Assistant  Surgeon  to  Chelsea  Hospital,  London.  436  pages,  hand- 
somely illustrated.     Cloth,  ^2.50  net. 

"The  text  has  been  carefully  prepared.  Nothing  essential  has  been  omitted,  and  its 
teachings  are  those  recommended  by  the  leading  authorities  of  the  day." — Journal 0/  thi 
Am^^an  Medical  Association, 

THOMAS'S  DIET  LISTS.     Second  Edition,  Revised. 

Diet  Lists  and  Siclc-Rooni  Dietary.  By  Jerome  B.  Thomas, 
M.D.,  Visiting  Physician  to  the  Home  for  Friendless  Women  and 
Children  and  to  the  Newsboys'  Home ;  Assistant  Visiting  Physician  to 
the  Kings  County  Hospital.     Cloth,  $1.25  net.     Send  for  sample  sheet. 

THORNTON'S  DOSE-BOOK  AND  PRESCRIPTION-WRITINQ. 

Dose-Book  and  Manual  of  Prescription-Writing.      By  £.    Q. 

Thornton,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Therapeutics,  Jefferson  Medical 
College,  Philadelphia.     334  pages,  illustrated.     Cloth,  $1.25  net. 

"Full  of  practical  suggestions;  will  take  its  place  in  the  front  rank  of  works  of  this 
•Oft." — Medical  Record ^  New  York. 

VAN  VALZAH  AND  NISBET'S  DISEASES  OF  THE  STOMACH. 
Diseases  of  the  Stomach.  By  William  W.  Van  Valzah,  M.D., 
Professor  of  General  Medicine  and  Diseases  of  the  Digestive  System 
and  the  Blood,  New  York  Polyclinic ;  and  J.  Douglas  Nisbet,  M.D., 
Adjunct  Professor  of  General  Medicine  and  Diseases  of  the  Digestive 
System  and  the  Blood,  New  York  Polyclinic.  Octavo  volume  of  674 
pages,  illustrated.     Cloth,  $3.50  net. 

"  Its  chief  claim  lies  in  its  clearness  and  general  adaptability  to  the  practical  needs  of 
the  general  practitioner  or  student.  In  these  relations  it  is  probably  the  best  of  the  recent 
special  works  on  diseases  of  the  stomach." — Chicago  Clinical  Review, 

VECKrS  SEXUAL  IMPOTENCE. 

The  Pathology  and  Treatment  of  Sexual  Impotenoe.  By  Victor 
G.  Vecki,  M.D.  From  the  second  German  edition,  revised  and  en- 
larged.    Demi-octavo,  291  pages.     Cloth,  52.00  net. 

The  subject  of  impotence  has  seldom  been  treated  in  this  country  in  the  truly  scientific 
spirit  that  it  deserves.  Dr.  Vecki's  work  has  long  been  favorably  known,  and  the  German 
book  has  received  the  highest  consideration.  This  edition  is  more  than  a  mere  translation, 
H>r,  although  based  on  the  German  edition,  it  has  been  entirely  rewritten  in  English. 
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VIERORDT'S  MEDICAL  DIAGNOSIS.  Fourth  Edition,  Revised. 
Medical  Dia^osis.  By  Dr.  Oswald  Vierordt,  Professor  of  Medi- 
cine at  the  University  of  Heidelberg.  Translated,  with  additions, 
from  the  fifth  enlarged  German  edition,  with  the  author's  permission, 
by  Francis  H.  Stuart,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Handsome  royal  octavo  volume 
of  603  pages;  194  fine  wood-cuts  in  text,  many  of  them  in  colors. 
Cloth,  I4.00  net;  Sheep  or  Half  Morocco,  $5.00  net. 

«*  Rarely  is  a  book  published  with  which  a  reviewer  can  find  so  little  fault  as  with  the 
volume  before  us.  Each  particular  item  in  the  consideration  of  an  organ  or  apparatus,  which 
is  necessary  to  determine  a  diagnosis  of  any  disease  of  that  organ,  is  mentioned ;  nothing 
seems  forgotten.  The  chapters  on  diseases  of  the  circulatory  and  digestive  apparatus  and 
nervous  system  are  especially  full  and  valuable.  The  reviewer  would  repeat  that  the  book  is 
one  of  the  best— probably  iJke  ^«/— which  has  fallen  into  his  hands." —Universt/y  Medical 
Magtuine. 

WATSON'S  HANDBOOK  FOR  NURSES. 

A  Handbook  for  Nurses.  By  J.  K.  Watson,  M.D.,  Edin.  Ameri- 
can Edition,  under  supervision  of  A.  A.  Stevens,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Lecturer 
on  Physical  Diagnosis,  University  of  Pennsylvania.  i2mo,  413  pages, 
73  illustrations.     Cloth,  $1.50  net. 

WARREN'S  SURGICAL  PATHOLOGY.    Second  Edition. 

Surgical  Pathology  and  Therapeutics.  By  John  Collins  Warren, 
M.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Surgery,  Harvard  Medical  School.  Hand- 
some octavo,  832  pages  ;  136  relief  and  lithographic  illustrations,  33  in 
colors ;  with  an  Appendix  on  Scientific  Aids  to  Surgical  Diagnosis,  and 
a  series  of  articles  on  Regional  Bacteriology.  Cloth,  I5.00  net;  Half 
Morocco,  $6.00  net. 

**•  A  most  striking  and  very  excellent  feature  of  this  book  is  its  illustrations.  Without 
exception,  from  the  point  of  accuracy  and  artistic  merit,  they  are  the  best  ever  seen  in  a  work 
of  this  kind.  Many  of  those  representing  microscopic  pictures  are  so  perfect  in  their  coloring 
and  detail  as  almost  to  give  the  beholder  the  impression  that  he  is  looking  down  the  barrel 
of  a  microscope  at  a  well-mounted  section." — Annals  of  Surgery, 

WOLFF  ON  EXAMINATION  OF  URINE. 

Essentials  of  Examination  of  Urine.  By  Lawrence  Wolff,  M.  D., 
Demonstrator  of  Chemistry,  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia, 
etc.  Colored  (Vogel)  urine  scale  and  numerous  illustrations.  Crown 
octavo.     Cloth,  75  cents  net. 

[See  Saunders'  Question- Compends,  page  21.] 

"  A  very  good  work  of  its  kind — very  well  suited  to  its  purpose." — Times  and  Register, 

WOLFF'S  MEDICAL  CHEMISTRY.     Fifth  Edition,  Revised. 

Essentials   of    Medical    Chemistry,  Organic   and    Inorganic. 

Containing  also  Questions  on  Medical  Physics,  Chemical  Physiology, 
Analytical  Processes,  Urinalysis,  and  Toxicology.  By  Lawrence 
Wolff,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Chemistry,  Jefferson  Medical  College, 
Philadelphia,  etc.  Crown  octavo,  222  pages.  Cloth,  |i.oo  net;  inter- 
leaved for  notes,  $1.25  net. 

[See  Saunders'  Question- Compends,  page  21.] 
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The  scope  of  this  work  is  certainly  equal  to  that  of  the  best  course  of  lectures  on 
Medical  Chemistry." — Pharmaceutical  Era. 
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